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Celtic. 


k The Kane elemf it in the upper end of the Island has 
1 been thoroughly Criticized in speech and social habits. 

• Tfte American , IX. ioi. 

OeltlS (sel'tu), w. [NL., < L. celtis, an African 
species of lotus.] A genus of trees of several 
species, natural order UrUcacece, nearly related 
to the elm, but bearing a small fleshy edible 
drupe instead of a winged samara, c. au*trai,s. 
the nettle-tree or tree-lotus, I* a native of the Mcditer 
ranean region. The principal American species is ('. .«•«/ 
c UnttUir, the haekhorry. Several species occur in northern 
Asia. Sec nettle-tree ami hnckberry. 

Coltish, Keltish (sol'-, kel'tish), a. [< Vein, 
Kelt, + -itth* Celtic. [Rare.]* 

Oeltism, Key .sm (sol'-, kel'tizm), n. [< fW/J, 
Kelt , + -mow J Hsnue as Criticism. 

Oeltist , 1 * 9t(s«r-,kertist), w. [< CAP. Kr/f, 

+ -i#f engaged or versed in the study of 

Colti go, literal ure, antiquities, etc! 

Celtoi Keltomania (sel-, kel-to-ma'- 

ni-j[), V\ eel toman ic, < L. Celtw (see Colt 1 ) 

+ man ulness.] A strong tendency to ex- 
ag gem ) antiquity and importance of Cel- 

tic civile ion, language, and literature, and 
to derive . e words of various languages froTn 
Celtic originals. 

Oelto-Boman (sid^tfi-ro'niaii), a. Rotating to 
the mixed population of Celts and Romans in 
southern and western Europe, 
celuret, celer-t, celler^t, ». [Early mod. E. 
also cellar (also oilier ir f cilery , q. v.), < ME. er- 
lurty cylure , selcr, syturc , < OF. *ccleiirc, < L. 
ewlatura , ML. also eclat nr a (> ME. celuturv: 
see celaturr ) and cclura, carving in relief, lat er 
sculptured or painted decoration, < cailarc . ML. 
also celarCy curve in relief, later of other orna- 
mental work, < avium , a chisel, graver, < code re, 
cut: connected with nil, n. and r., and ceithu/, 
in which are confused the notions of ornamen- 
tal carving or vault ed work (ult. < L. cwhim , a 
chisel) i ad ornamental Imaging or canopy (ult. 
< L. cml'im, the sky): see ceil and ceiling.] 1. 
Carved York in relief; sculptured decoration 
for the walls or ceiling of a room; wainscot- 
ing. 

Sylure of vallc | var., of a walk*] or of a notlior thyiige, 
cel a turn, celaiucn. Prompt. Parv., p. -ISML 

2. A canopy; a ceiling. 

Vndcr a scler nf sylke with dayntethis dijjto. 

Antur h of Arthur , si. 27. 
Iliir bode whs off uxzuro. 

With testin' and re lure , 

With a lnyr>t I >on litre 

(■ompa.syd ml rime. Sirberjrevant, 1.1474. 

<seluredt, a. 

+ -ed 2 .\ Cofled; canopied, 
cembalist (sem'bft-list), ». [< cembalo + -/*/.] 

A performer upon a cembalo, usually a harpsi- 
chord or a pianoforte. 

cembalo (sem'ba-16), n. (It., orig. a cymbal: 
me cymbal.] 1 A musical instrument of the 
liarp family ; a dulcimer. Formerly a general name 
for many instrument!) having several wire strings which 
were struck with hammers. The term doubtless is de- 
rived from the bell-like tone thus produced. 

2. Such an instrument played by means of keys 
or digitals; a harpsichord, and, later, a piano- 
forte or organ keyboard : short for clavicembalo. 
Cement (sf-mont/or soin'enl), n. [Early mod. 


[< ME. *relurcd, sylured : < cel are 
ofled ; canojj ‘ 


E., and later also cimenty < ME. cimenty cyment , 
syment, < OF. cimenty cement , F. ciment = Pr. 
c*.ncn sis Sp. Pg. It. cimentOy cement, < L, ca- 
mentum, a rough stone, rubble, chipping* of 
s one, prop, contr. from * cwdimentum , \ credere, 
cut. The noun is prop, pronounced, as lie- 
lug of ME. origin, sour cut (formerly, in t he 
spelling ciment, aim 'cut); but the pron. se- 
ment', after the verb, is now more common. ( 
1. Any composition which at one tempi tu t un* 
or one degree of moisture is plastic and at an- 
other is tenacious. (Aments are used for uniting ma- 
terials of the same kind or of different kinds, or for form- 
ing smooth and Impervious surfaces or cos tings. The term 
iroperly includes papier-macM gums, a ohm, mucilages, 
Pines, mortars, and a groat number of compounds of such 
nature as to admit of their assuming, under certain condi- 
tions. sticky, tenacious, or stone-like consistency. Cements 
are divided into classes, according hi their use, as gte ms- 
renutnt, etc. The materials forming the cement are mixed 
■ /1th water, adds, oils, etc., to a paste, and applied to the 
surfaces to be Joined together or coated, and then dried : 
•or, either wet or dry, are applied hot, or are applied mid 
7 then heated, when they liecoine hard and tenacious. This 
bardeaiug is called the “setting” of the cement. The 
Cements m use in the arts are exceedingly numerous, and 
are composed of a great variety of materials. 

TM» Sudden tll« tor stooiu, «nd {(totxLS. 
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ThU •qfBiFfii, btfk, tfooa, togwknr drie. 

And knytte into non til noon numoure be therin. 

PaUadim, Huabondrie (K. E. T. S.), p. 1 W. 
Specifically — 2. A kind of mortar which aeta 
or hardens under water: hence often called 
hydraulic ennent. it is, however, often used in supe- 
rior muHomvork m»t intended tt> b*» covered by water. 
Tlwrc arc iwu kiiidx of cement, well known in Europe, 
Portland uihI t{>n,ntu. J'ortlmut cement ( named from its 
roscuiidaticf in i to Portland stone) is made from se- 
lected materials, •■■•luncmlv *-lialk and river-mild «*r allu- 
vial clay. Koiiisin <-nneiii tuuknown to the Romans, but 
deriving its nauie ti«>m ;i supposed resemblance to Kmiiiiii 
mortar) was originally lon.l.- nf volcauic ashes, but. is now 
more often imulo from neii. rialH obtained from the Jurus- 
sic scries of rocks. Much .*i tin- cement used in the United 
htates is that known :is I; ■>-. ml ale. Sw rement-gtoue. 

3. A name sometimes given by plaocr and hy- 
draulic minors to nny ruth or firmly compacted 
mass of detrital anrilernns material. T*sunllv. 
imwever, the appliean..ii ..f \ i„ «nr,| \* limited to dctritiil 
liintf-rial of volennic ori.:in. I'niiNi-ttuig of fragment ary siib- 
stuiii'oM mixed with u^Ih s ;m<l r.iu-e*l tn colierc s«>ni«'i\)iut 
firmly by pressure, «>r lo s i In m inlenreons inalter. 

4. In amt., the cortical m distance which forms 
the outer crust of n tooth from tlie point where 
the enamel terminates to tin* npex of the root, 
resembling bone in iinainimcnl structuro and 
chemical composition. Also called cement nm. 
See cut under tooth. 

As ugc advances, the « • it t im i eases in fbiokness, and 
gives rise to those bony gi.»wlli «»r i-xost.iseK, so eoiiiuinii 
in the teeth of the aged. U . ( rnnt . \iuii. 

5. In zoo!., ft substnneo which cements or glues, 
as the secretion b\ which :i bnrrmele adhere.^. 
— 8. Figuratively, bond of union; that which 
lirmly unites persons or interests. 

Truth in the foundation nf nil kimwlen^-, and thc<arm«?«/ 
«»f all aoclelios. Unnlro. « 'luiraeler of Polybius. 

Friendrihip ? mysterious «•- nimt of tin hk.i1 ! 

Swect’nor of life ! ami .solder of .society. 

/Hair, Tic* it nice. 1. SM. 
7. A compound made of j»itch, brick-dust, 
plaster of Paris, etc., used by chasers and ot her 
artificers to put under their work that il may 
lie solid and firm, for the better receiving of 
t he impression made by the punches and other 
tools. E. Phillips , 170 i». - Amber cement, :i volu- 
tion of hard copal in pure ether, of the eoimivleney of can- 
tor-oil. K. H. K tn'if/u. —Armenian cement, see - t rmrui- 
an.— Bituminous cement, s n hiiumuivus. cement- 
BUhBtance, the spai-s. inn reelbibir Kiilistaiii-r of ciido- 
tiielium which stiiins w it.li nitrate of silver.-- Chalcedony 
cement, a cement eotnpo.srd of our volume ol Iniiut eliaT- 
ecdoiiy, one volume of lime, and two volumes of white 
.sand. It Iiiih a glaze like polished marble. Glycerin 
cement, a cement made of glycerin and iitliarpe, used 
for metalK and for packing joints. It. is uselul for gal 
vanoplantic purposes, as ft repnaiiiees u surface very deli- 
cately and accurately. Hydraulic cement. See i\ 
Iron cement, a cement used for luting the sockets and 
spigots or flanges of cast-iron pi pea, and for calking the 
.scams of steam boiler plates. It consists ol sal ammoniac, 
sulphur, and finely pulverized castings or borings made 
into a paste.— Portland cement, Roman cement. See 
Royal Cementt, a composition e<msislinuol I part of 
sal ammoniac, 2 parts of common salt, and I parts of pot- 
ters’ earth or powdered bricks, the whole moistened with 
urine, ami used in tlie cementation or purifying of gold. 
A’. PhdtipH, 1706.— Rubber cement. (<0 ‘‘Ivan caout- 
chouc triturated with a small quantity of sulpbui ami dis- 
solved in benzine or some other hydrocarbon. It is used 
for covering cloth of which boots, shoes, emits, belting, 
etc., aro made. (/>) A cement for securing rublier rings 
or phi tea to metal or wood. It consist «>i a solution of 
shellac in ten times its own weight of strung ammonia, 
left for a considerable time to soften wit lamt beat. Also 
called caoutchouc cc mm t. il. //. A /n ah*. 

cement (shutout/), I\ [< ME. u-ementen (in 
v<Tbal n. ewnentyny* ) — F. ci men ter = Sp. T *g. 
eimentar = It. ei men tare tef. ML. Momenta re, 
build); from tho noun.] I. leans. 1 . To unite 
by cement, an by moil sir which hardens, or by 
other matter that jiroiiuecs cohesion of bodies. 

The sates, that Kyng Alisundrc I eel make of grete Stones 
nnd pasayugc huge, we 1 :»mmtrd and made stronge for 
the maystrie. M.’.wlmiUr, Truvula, p. 26s. 

2. Figmutively, to unite m«*rally or socially in 
close or firm union. 

’J In- :• :ir nf US 
May cement their divi.-ions. 

Shale., A. uml i'., ii. 1. 
i:« uTcnd Hira, 

Tliink on your ancient irit ndship, ccmcnlrd 

With so much blm-d. 

Fletcher (nnd another), l-'mr .Maid of the Inn, v. 3. 

No lovers in romance ever cmuntnl a more instantane- 
ous friendship. f iokbnnith , Vicar, xiv. 

Cemented gravel, grovel caused to cohere by infiltrated 
calcareous or siliceous matter, <<r by the effect of such in- 
filtration combined with that nf pressure. 

U, intrans. To unite or become solid ; unite 
and cohero. 

They [the i»arts of h wound | will, if held in close contact 
for some tirrio, reunite by inosculation, and cement like 
one brauch of a tree ingrafted on another. 

Sharpe, Surgery. 

comontal (sfi-men'tal), a . [< cemmt + -a/.] Of 
or belonging to cement, as of a tooth : as, ce- 
mental tubes. Owen* 


Ottmentation <sem-en-t& / sh^n), n. [< o&mmt* 
-aHon.] 1. The act of cementing; the act c 
uniting by an adhesive substance .—2. Amefca 
lurgical process in which two substances if 
heated in contact for the purpose of effectin 
some important chemical efmugoinoneof thoui 
Irmi may la* carburized or d» r.irbnri/rd by ocnientatiot 
'J lni.s, bar- iron, emlk’ddetl in rb.irmal puwdrr and expose 
toa i(*ni)H'r:tture al/ove rodiivs. i.- uiadunllv oolivertcaint 
sU-rl, and in thin way »t *•« I fonurj lv made in Iwh 
quantify. Tliis Is curburi/.itiKU lo < •■uieutntMi. Agaii 
il cuhI iiKii Ik- embedded m tin* |n>«di , r of red hem4ttl 
and krpt t'.u* snme time at a r« il In at, it is deearbiiriiMH 
and ai ijnir. H a enUNidcrnblc ib uree of uialleiibiUty. Th! 
i.s i lie uiel hod in use for piiidui ing wliat Is known ns ma 
trahtr rant -iron. Malleable iron is also converted lut 
steel by keeping it immersed in molten pig-iron. This ! 
a very Hueient proves#, and is a kind of ccmeutatlon. SI 
vor is also separated from Hold by rementutiou with «A 
mid with potassium iiilmt* . These lust, methods of aopl 
ration of the two precious metal - are also very unclon 
but are now nearly obsolete. N-. ,-a*r hardmihfl. 

cementation-box ( s»-m -on - til/ slum -boks). t 
r\w box of wrought-) roii in wliicli easo-haruei 
ing is 1 ‘tTcrtod. Hoc easi -hard* ning. 

cementatory ( so - men ' ta - 1 o - ri ), It. [ < eemn 
+ -atory.] Oouiontiug; having tbo quality c 
uniting firmly. 

cement-copper (so - mont ' kop * er ), m. Coppc 

j irooi j »if u tod l>y coTiirntution. 

cement-duct (HO-moni MuUf ), n. Tlio duct of 
iM*iiM*nt-glftud ol a ciiTipoil. Danrin . Koo so< 
mul cut under llahtnus. 

cementer (so-mon'for), u. A person or thin 
i hat cements. 

Language, the great instrument uiuU'd/irc/iter of ftoctot; 

Lock 

cement-gland (so-ment/glnud), «. The glan 
which sec rotes the cement, of n cirripe<L Da\ 
ti nt. See cement, n., 

cementing-furnace (so -men ' t ing-fer^nftu), > 
A furim.ee used in Ihc* process of cemeutatioi 
cementing-oven (so - men ' l i ng - u v • n ), n. A 
oven used for the same purpose as the eeinenl 
iu^ r funuiee. 

cementitious (sem-mi-tisli y ns), a. [< L. ca 
men li tins, prop, ctvntenlicius , pertaining to quai 
ried stones, < ctvmcnturn : see cement, ».] JPei 
liiinin^ to cement; having the property of c< 
iijeuting; of the nat ure of e(*im*nt. 

A small quantity of lime, starch, or other cemcntitiox 
siilMlanee is added. Sri. A met'., July 19, 188 

cement-mill (so-meut ' mi I ), n. A mill for crusl 
in^ the stony concretions from which a form < 
cement is obtained. 

cement-stone (Ho-mont 'stdn), n. An v roe 
which is capable of furnishing cement whe 
pnqierly treated. Most of the rock used In the Uniti 
states for cement comes from tin- Tentaculite division 
tin- Lower lielilcrlierg Hcrie.s. and the product take* il 
name of liourmialo cemmt- from the town of Rogendade^j 
l ld( reonnty, New York, wla-re it is chiefly worked, 
rock which furnishes cement is a more or less hnpureJ 
stone, or mixture of curbomite of lime with sand anf 
I’n c- limesUme will uotmake a mortar w] 
water; but some inngmsimi limestones have 
properties. The theory of the liydraulielty ofj 
not clearly understood, although much 
in regard to it. Also cement rock. 

cementaxn (se-men'tum), ». [N 
mentum: see cement.] in anal, 
went, 4. 

cemeterial (sem-e-te'ri-al), a. d\< <, mctenj - 
' ' ' w ’ ’ ‘ ‘ ' no t. ry: ai 

I t u-Buria 


• at.] Of or pertaining to 
k cemeterial colls,” Sir T. Hr, 
iii. [Rare.] 

Though wo decline (says hr. 
the religious Consideration, y« 


er burying Places, to avoi«l < < 
a certain Posture were to be 
/Son i] 


cemetery (sem'e-ttfr-i 
[A Iso formerly raw fc< 
st metortf, < 01^. ccnij 
me uteri'— Sp. cimt m 
meterio, < IjL. cu t) it < ; 
< Ur. Koijiijr^pinv, a > 
pln.ee, in ccclcN. write 
ii sloop, pass, fall a 



• bis ['rnci-bnria 
■; ini and narrow 
and /ross Pofiitio) 


w. 0777), p. t> 
I. cemeteries (-i* 
y. y ME. *cxmoter\ 
• * . ! n Jar Hi re r= Pr. ca 
ro I 'jJ cemiterio = It. c 
mu., ML. ii Iso ccmeterim 
■ < pi i^-roMTu, ft sleeping 
cornet cry, < soi/iav, pt 
p, < unaOaty lie down, n 


latcd to L. quit's, rest : sec quiet.] A place sc 
aj>art for interment , a graveyard; specifically 
a burial-ground r »t attached to any cliurcn 
a necropolis : usy ireenwood cemetery , near Not 
York. / 

In the Indy gi uiinte called the eemetory, 

I lard* by iln/'niaue where kynge Arthur wm found*. 

/ Joseph of A rimathic (£, E. T. 8.X P> H 

cenan thy ^sc -n an * thi ) , n. [< Gr. khv6c, emptj 
4* aeOoi . / flower.] In hot,, the entire suppresglo 
of stamens and pistils within the perianth. 
cenaMcal (s$-mafc'i-kal), a. [< L. cenaticu$( 
cm/a, dinner* supper : sfee cenatim) + « 

J&thig to dinner or supper. [Ear©.] 
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_ r - (s$-n&'shgn), A* [< L*<»- OenogM, Oa&ogMll* See Cmogesa, Cesno- 

imoCm), < (more, pp, mnatus, dine, ea % < cena gatan . 

{aleoimpop, coma, cama), OL. ca»na== Umbrian oenogamons, coeinogamoui (sf-nog'a-nms), a. 

[< oenogamy, (xenogamy, 4- -ow.] Pertaining to 
or characterized by cenogamy. 

, , cenogamy, cmnogamy (sS-nog' &-»*)> w. [< 

__ »tOXT (sen'ft-t^-ri), a . [< L. cenatorius , < Gr. rawvof, common, + yd/rnc, marriage,] The 
Offiara, dine : Bee venation,] Pertaining to din- state of having husbands or wives in common ; 
ner or supper. [Rare.J a community of husbands or wives, such as 

The Romans washed, were anointed, and wore a amatory exists among certain primitive tribes. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. u. COZlOgonOUfi (f^-nog'o-ims), a. [< Gr, KOtvdf, 
common, 4- ynvoq, generation.] In entom., a 
term applied to certain insects which are ovip- 
arous at one season of the year and ovovivip- 
arous or viviparous at another, as the Aphides. 
cenosity (se-nos'i-ti), n. [< LL. camosita(i-)s, 
< L. twuosus, filthy, < ceenum, dirt, filth.] Filthi- 

ccnospharw 
pa, sphere.] 
ericalskele- 
,ns. 


OtnchrL ». Plural of cenchrus t 
Oanchrina (seng-k ri'n&), n. pi. [NL., < Cen- 
ehris 4- -foia 8 .] A group of American venomous 
serpents, of the family Crotalidcc , taking name 
from the genus Ccnchris. 

Oenchris (seng'kris), n. [L., < Gr. mxpig, also 


m It. ineemiere, < ML. inecnsarium (also indem 
sorium, >F. encensoir),< inoensare, bum incense: 
see intense/*, and cf. censed.] 1 . A vessel in 
which incense is burned before an altar, cen- 
ien are now usually made of metal in the shape of a cup 
with a perforated cover, and contain burning ohansoal or 
other material capable of producing sufficient neat to bum 
the fragrant gums used as Incense. The oenseTis swung 
In the hand by chains. In anotent Roman usage Inoense 
was carried to the altar in a square box called an aoerra. 
from whfoh ft was taken and sprinkled on the flame. A 
similar practice prevailed among the Greeks. The eccle- 
siastical term for a censer is thurible. The only distinct 



5-tW), n. [as F. cenotaphs = Bp. 
Pg. oenotaphio , < L. oenotaphium , 


It. ccnotafio = Fg, 

< Gr. Ktvortyiov, an empty tomb, < sev6 r, eraptyj 
+ Tatjxx;, a tomb.] An empty tomb erected in 
honor of some deceased person; a sepulchral 
monument erected to one who is buncd else- 
where. 

A cenotaph hts name and title kept. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s MeUunorph., xlL 3. 


Perhaps this building [tomb of Zecharlah I should proper- 
lied a cenotaph, as It Is perfectly solid, and no cave 


eenchrus (seng'krus). n.i pi. cenchri (-kri). 

[NL., < Gr. Ktyntos, a kina of millet, anything 
m small grain.] In entom. : (a) One of two 
small (often wlnte) points situated superiorly 
and laterally on the metathorax. ( h ) A hyme- 
nopterous insect of the family Tenthrcdinidw. 
oenOalt, cendalet, cendelt, n. Bee sendai. 
canegildt, n. [An old law form, intended for 
AS. *cyngild, < cyn (MK. kin, rarely hen), kin, 

+ gUd, payment: see kin undyidd.] In old or sepulchral vaultThi been found beneath it. 
fern an expiatory mulct exacted from one who j. Ftruunwn, Hist Arch., I. 866 . 

had killed another and paid to the kindred of cenotaphyt (sen'o-taf-i), n. Same as cenotaph. 
tihedeceased. Oenozoic, a. See Camozoic. 

°5SS A ? cans (F. pron. sons), w. [F„ < L. <***«: see 
element in some compound words of Greek WMW i cmsvs.] In Frcnch-Canadian law, an an- 
origin, meaning empty, as in cenotaph. nual payment by a tenant to the seignior or 

tano- . [NL. ceno-, prop., as LL., carno-, < Gr. l or <I, m recognition of his superiority. 

IJ ? eame cam ~ cense (sens), n. [< OF. cens, cense, mod. F. cens 
common, = Sp. Pg. It. rent, rate, tax, < L. , a 
Mtocenobite, etc. For words not found under reiriaterSiir and rutin* of tiers 


this form, see ceeno-, 
ceno- 8 . [NL. 
fresh, 

the E _ -r . _ 

pound words of Greek origin, chiefly scientific, 
meaning new, recent. For words not found 
under this form, see oasno-. 

Oenobita, Ooenobita (sen- 6 -brt#,) f n. [NL., 
(prop. Cmo-), < LL. ceemmia. a hormit: see 
oenohite.J A genus of hermit-crabs, of the 
Iteily Paguridas or giving name to the family 
CenohiUdas. V. rugosa is an example. 

- ^Lix. / * m T* 


cenobite, coenobite (sen'?- bit), n. [= F. ct- ce; 
. nobite m Sp. Pg. It. cenobita, < LL. ccenobiia, < 
i. a convent, monastery, < Gr. wiv6ftt(n', 
convent, neut. of KoivdftioQ, living in common, 
common, 4- / 3 <©f, life,] 1. One of a 
order living iu a convent or in com- 
a monk: opposed to anchoret or hcr- 
who lives in solitude). 

his quarrel* to the death, yot prayed 
m fervently on bended knees 
ihaven cenobite, Bryant, Knight's Epitaph. 

bee. Shuckard. 

MUe (ben- 9 -bit'ik), a . [< ccno- 
Ac ; se F. c4nobitique, etc.] 1 . 
a cenobite, or to cenobitiam. 
is in the cenobitio life of the first 
: they had all tilings in common, 
nature In which men lived chart- 
lee. 


registering and rating of persons and property, 
a census, registered property, wealth : see cm 
sue.] 1 . A public rate or tax. 

The cento or rates of Christendom are raised since ten 
times, yea, twenty times told. Bacon. 

2. A census ; an enumeration. 

The number of grafts which sprung at one time in and 
about her walla, in a famous cenee that was made, amount- 
ed to above three millions. 

Howell, Dodona’s Grove (ed. 104OX P- 78. 

3. Condition as to property; rank. 

A man whose state and cenee . . . you are familiar with. 

B. Janeon , Discoveries. 



bite, 
Of or 


v . ; pret. and pp. censed , ppr. cens- 
ing. [< MEL censen, setitten, by apheresis for 
eneensen, incense: sec incense 2 , r/] I, trans. 
To perfume with odors from burning gums and 
spices ; bum incense before or about. 

Ceneinae the wives of the parish fsste. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tele, 1 166. 

The Salll slug, and eenee his altars round. Dryden. 

II. intrans. To scatter incense. 

Where the devil is resident, that he may prevail, up 
with all superstitiou and idolatry,— ceneiny, painting of 
imHges, candles, palms, ashes, holy water, and new ser- 
vice of men's inventing ; as though man could invent a 
better way to honour God with, tluui God himself hath SP 


The other 
. Christiana and 

which wu that 

tably and without 


pointed. 

He ceneeth: the 
Imy strews flowers. 
B. Jomton, Every 
(Man out of hit 
[Humour, ii. 2. 


Latimer, Hemion of the Jtlou 


•, Great Exemplar, Pref., p. ID. cmigeiii ( gen g\ n 
The aeconjhifafe of mefiastiolim was emoMtle or clois- ^ sense 


ter life, a substitution of tte social for the solitary form 
«f devotlou. SiflU, Stud. 61ed. Hist. , p. 836. 

2 . Living in commanitT, as men belonging to 
a convent. 

cgnobitiatl, oosnobitloal (sen-$-bit'i-kal),a. 
Same as cenobitic. 

Religious orders, bhjk a« 
oineal . \ 


cens , by apher- 
esis for oncense , 
incense : see in- 
censtV, ».] In- 
cense. 


Ooenoblt 


OnoUUda, 


Thu smel of till 
clotldngus os the 
smel of cent. 

Wpel\f, Cant. iv. 
[11 (Uxf.X 


ray, eremitical and eeno- 
Stillingjteet. 

(setn-^-bit'i-dS), n. 

Oenobita, Coenobita, 

xv » - ^ - resembling oenie-moneyt 

VMPagw ridm, but with and of (soan'mun'i),«. 

taraMtnal habits. It eonsuV of the genera Motiey paid as 
CesoWte sad Birg%g. 1 tax. See cen- 

MnAMtfim, oomobitinn (sen'li-bl«tiap»), «. sure, 0. 

K cm ohtt,cmobite, + -ism.] stateof be- center 1 (sen 

m a eenohite: the piineiplee oJpfckettses of str), ». [< MB. 
ffiSffiomteSe Miiman. censer, senser, by 

»*•. emdbium. \ apheresis foron- 

J 5“bi), a. [< LL, ooendbimkj cm censer, < OF. en- 
dt ^ mmm e$Mer f enoensier 




church during the first three centuries. They are now 
used in the Greek Church, the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Catholic Apostolic Church, and in some Anglican and 
other churches. 

Ther be also ilj grett Sensurye of gold as hye aa the 
Chalys ya TorHngton, Diario of Kng. Travell, p. 11. 

Antonina gave piety in his money, like a lady with a 
censer before an altar. Peaeham, Compluat Gentleman. 

Like two streams of inoense free 

From one censer, In one shrine. 

Tennyeon , Ele&nore. 

2f. A fire-pan in which perfumes were burned 
to sweeten the atmosphere, having its lid per- 
forated, and sometimes decorated with figures 
and designs in open-work. 

And other two after hem with eeneore soone, 

Set with riche stones ; and a violo of sence. 

Joseph of Arimathie (S. E. T. S.), p. 10. 

censer 8 ! (sen's 6 r),». [< cense* 4- -erlj One who 
formerly paid cense-money. See censure, a., 5. 
censiont (sen'shon), ». [< L. censio(n~), < corn 
sere, value, tax : see census.] A rate, tax, or 
assessment. Bp. Ball. 

censitalre (F. pron. sofi-si-tir'), «. [F., a copy- 
holder, < mli.*censitoriu8,< L. census, tax: see 
cens, cense*, census :] In French- Canadian taw, 
a tenant holding under a seignior by virtue of 
payment of cens. 

oenso (Bp. pron. then'sd), n. [Bp. : see cense*.] 
In Spanisn-American law , a ground-rent; an 
annuity charged upon specific property; the 
right to a periodical payment out of a particu- 
lar fund or estate. 

censor (sen'sor), a. [L. (> Gr. sfjvmop), a Ro- 
man magistrate, a rigid judge of morals, < cen- 
sers, pp. census, tax, assess, value, judge, con- 
sider, etc.] 1, One of two superior magistrates 
of ancient Rome, who in the latter half of the 
fifth century B. o. succeeded to certain powers 
which had before been exercised by the consuls. 
Their funetions included— (a) the keeping of a register 
(census) of ill Roman oitUens, with the smount of their 
property, for the ends of taxation, and for the classification 
of the citisens according to their possessions, from the rank 
of senator down ; (6) the disciplinary control of manners 
and morals, in which their power was absolute, both In 
sumptuary matters and in the degradation of any eitlsen 
from his proper class for reasons affecting the moral or 
material welfare of the state, or in the Imposition of fines 
at will upon those deemed by them to be offenders ; (c) 
the practical administration of the public finances, in- 
cluding the control under the senate of both direct and 
indirect taxation, the determining of the expenditures of 
the state other than fixed charges, the letting of publio 
contracts, and the supreme direction of public works. The 
magistracy of the censors was interrupted at the time of 
the civil wars, and under Augustus ana succeeding empe- 
rors was reestablished at various times, but with greatly 
diminished powers. 

2. An officer empowered to examine manu- 
scripts, books, pamphlets, plays, etc., intended 
for publication or public performance, in order 
to see that they contain nothing heretical, im- 
moral, or subversive of the established order of 
government. See censorship. Formerly called 
licenser. 

The oldest mandate for appointing a book censor is, aa 
far as I know at present, that issued by Berthold, Arch- 
bishop of Mentx, In the year I486. 

Beckmann, quoted In introd. to Hales's ed. of MUton's 
[Areopagltiea, p. xvti. 

3. One who oensures, blames, or reproves ; one 
addicted to censure or faultfinding; one who 
assumes the functions of a critic. 


Bp.tncenMrio 


Ill-natur'd oeneore of tbo present age. 

Let me tell my youthful censor that the necessities of 
that time required something very different from what 
others then suggested. Burke. 

4. (a) In old universities, the title of certain 
masters chosen by the nations to visit the col- 
leges and reform the administration, discipline, 
and instruction, (h) In the university of Cam- 
bridge, a college officer whose duties are similar 
to those of dean ; at Christ Church, Oxford, 
one of two fellows having similar functions, 
called senior and Junior oeneor.— &. In China, 
one of a body of officials stationed at Peking, 
under the presidency of a Chinese and a Man- 
cha, who are charged with the duty of inspect- 


jug the attain of the empire, and, if need be, 
of censuring any of the officials, and even the 
emperor himself, for any act which they con- 
sider illegal, extravagant, or unjust. They are 
called the “eyes and ears” of the emperor.— 
Ootmoll of OtnsorSy a council provided for by the Con* 
•ututlonCrf Penuiyl vania from 1776 to 1790, and by that 
of Vermont from 1790 to 1870, to be elected once In seven 
years, for the purpose of Inquiring into the conduct of 
Btate officers and into violations of the Constitution, 
fensorate (sen'sgHit), ft. r< oensor + -ate*.] A 
body of censors ; spedfloally. in China, the col- 
lege of censors stationed at Peking. See cen- 
sor, 6. 

wnaorial (sen-Bo'ri-al), a. [< censor + - ial ; = 
F. censorial.] 1. Belonging to a oensor, or to 
the correction of public morals : as, the censo- 
rial office in ancient Borne. 

The authority of the Senate, the dignity of the eques- 
trian order, and the manners of the people in general, 
were guarded, and in a great measure preserved, by the 
Integrity and striot exorcise of the censorial power. 

J. Adams, Works, IV. 685. 

2. Full of censure: censorious; severe: as, 
“ censorial declamation,” T. Warton , Hist. Eng. 
Poetry, iv. 0. [Rare.] 

Ml ison&n (sen-s6'ri-an), a. and n. [< L. cen- 
sorlus (< censor , censor) 4- -an.] I, a. Pertain- 
ing to a oensor; censorial. 

The censorian power. Bacon, Hist Heu. V1L, p. 64. 

n. n. A oensor; a critic. 

But thus it is when petty prlselans 
Will needs step up to be censorians. 

Marston , Satires, lv. 

lensorlous (sen-so'ri-us), a. [< L. censorius, 
pertaining to a censor, < censor : see censor .] 
1. Addicted to censure; apt to blame or con- 
demn ; severe in commenting on others or on 
their actions, manners, writings, etc. ; captious ; 
carping : as, a censorious critic. 

A dogmatical spirit inclines a man to be censorious of 
hla neighbours. Watts, Improvement of Mind. 


2. Implying or expressing censure : as, cen- 
sorious remarks. 

My Imperfections, which hauo no helpe but the shrine 
of your glorious Namo to he sheltered from censorious 
condemnation. Capt. John Smith, True Travels, 1. 68. 
icByn. Hypercritical, faultfinding, carping, captious, 
senaorlouily (sen-sG'ri-us-li), adv. In a cen- 
sorious maimer. 

It is often said, censoriously, to be a great advantage 
possessed by the clergy, that no one can answer them. 

Gladstone, Might of Bight, p. 152. 

jensOriOTLSnCBB (sen-sfi'ri-us-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being censorious or faultfinding; disposi- 
tion to blame or condemn ; the habit of censur- 
ing or severely criticizing. 

Censoriousness and sinister interpretation of things, all 
cross and distasteful humours, render the conversation 
of men grievous and uneasy. Tillatson. 

Mnaorflhip (sen'sor-ship). ». [< censor* -ship.] 
The office or dignity of a censor; the time 
during which a censor holds his office— Censor- 
ship Of the press, a regulation which formerly prevailed 
in most countries of Europe, and is still in force in some, 
aooordlngto which manuscripts, printed books, pamphlets, 
plays, and newspapers are examined by officials, civil or 
ecclesiastical, appointed for the purpose, who are empow- 
ered to prevent publication or suppress any parts of the 
text if they flud anything in such books or writings ob- 
noxious to the prevailing political or religions system. A 
general censorship of the press was established by the Bo- 
man Catholic Church as early as 1616, and Is still enforced so 
hup as its authority extends. In England there were “ licens- 
ers" of books, who wore for the most part bishops ; a gen- 
eral system of censorship, established by a decree of the 
BtarCnamberin 1637, remained in force during the civil war, 
and was confirmed by act of Parliament In 1648. Against 
this act Milton protested in his “ Areopagltlua : a speech 
ior the liberty of Unlicensed Printing. The censorship, 
or lioense system, was abolished in England In 1694. In 
France a general censorship of the press existed from the 
Introduction of printing till 1789, when it was abolished ; 
and it has since been several times restored with various 
ameliorations and again abolished, finally In 1880, though 
a modified censorship of newspapers was afterward estab- 
lished and still exists. In Russia there is a very rigid 
censorship of the press. In Spain the censorship was 
abolished by the Constitution of 1887. In Germany, after 
great vicissitudes, the censorship has remained abolishod 
since 1848. There is no authoritative censorship In Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands, or Belgium, but 
penalties are Imposed upon those who olTend through the 
press. In the united States the press is, and always has 
been, absolutely free from any form of political or ecclesi- 
astical censorship. 

Mniaalt (sen’shfl-ftl). a. [« F, ccnsuel - Bp. 
censual m Pg. censual — It, centmale , < L. centtu- 
aUs , < census, centos.] Relating to or contain- 
ing a census. 

A censual roll or book. 

Sir W. Temple, Int. to Hist. Eng., li. 674 (Ord MB.), 
msnrabla (sen'shgr-ffc-bl), a. [< censure, v., 
4* -able.] Deserving censure; blamable; cul- 
pable; reprehensible: as, a censurable person; 
censurable conduct or writings. 


oensnrablsnass (sen'ahgr-^-bl-nes), a. The 
state or quality of being censurable or blam- 
able ; fitness to be censured. 

This, and divors others, are alike in their eeneurableness 
by the unskilful, be it divinity, physic, poetry, etc. 

Whitlock, Manners of Eng. People, p. 493. 

censurably (sen'shgr-a-bli), adv. In a censur- 
able manner ; in a manner worthy of blame, 
censuralt (son'shfir-al), a. [< censure, n., 6, + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to a cense, valuation, 
or assessment : as, a censural book or roll. E. 
Phillips , 1700. 

censure (sen'shgr), n. [= F. censure as Pr. Sp. 
Pg. It. censura m 1), cemuur = G. Dan. Sw. 
censur, < L. censura , the office of a censor, a 
judgment, opinion, a severe judgment, in ML. 
also tax, assessment, < censure, judge, etc. : see 
censor , and cf. cense i.] If. Judgment ; opinion. 

Take each man's censure, hut reserve thy judgment, 

Shale., Hamlet, 1. 3. 

Your charitable censures I beseech. 

Middleton, More DJssuinblera Besides Women, 1. 2. 

This work and myself 1 humbly present to your approved 
censure, It being the utmost of my wishes to have your 
honourable self my weighty and iicrsplcuoua comment. 

Wooster, lied, to Duchess of Malfl. 

2f. Judicial sentence; formal condemnation. 

To you, lord governor, 

Remains the censure of this hellish villain ; 

The time, the place, the torture. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 

3. Eccles ., a penalty imposed upon on offender. 
It may oonalst in public rebuke or In tominirary or perma- 
nent suspension from communion or from office. Bee dis- 
cipline. 

The time being expired that Mr. John Ly ford’s censure 
was to tako place, he was so far from unswering their 
hopes by amendment, os he luul doubled his evil. 

M. Morton , New England's Memorial, p. 122. 

4. The act of criticizing, especially of finding 
fault ; criticism ; expression of blame or disap- 
probation; faultfinding; condemnation; ani- 
madversion. 

What ever the actions of Princos arc, they are liable to 
the censures of the people. 

StiUingficet, Sermons, I. vil. (1670). 

To 'scape my censure , not expect my pruise. 

Pope, Eptl. to Sutlrcs, 11, 113, 

In minds unstrengthened by right culture there Is a 
perverse belief that they can only raise themselves by 
lowering whatever stands beside them. Therefore, when 
All the world turned critical l>oforc the schoolmaster was 
well abroad, censure, that simply meant expression of 
opinion, with a sense even of some admitted value to be 
ascertained, came to mean chletly or only condemnation. 

J. Morley. 

5f. A custom which formerly prevailed in sev- 
eral manors in Cornwall and Devonshire, Eng- 
land, by which all the inhabitants above the 
age of sixteen were summoned to swear fealty 
to the lord of the manor, to pay eleven pence 
per poll, and a penny a year ever after as cense- 
raoney or common fine. The persons thus 
sworn were called censers. E. Phillips , 1706.— 
Absolution from censures. See gya. 4, 

Admonition, Monition, etc. (see admonition ), stricture, 
reprobation, disapproval, reflection, dispraise, reproval, 
censure (sen'ahtir), t\; pret. and pp. censured, 
ppr. censuring . censure, ft.] I. (runs. If. To 
estimate; reckon; regard; consider. 

Should I say more, you well might ensure me 
(What yet I never was) a flatterer. 

Fletcher ( and another), Elder Brother, 1. 2. 

But Scallnger eensureth our Sibyl* to be counterfeit. 

Purchae, Pilgrimage, p. 41. 

2f. To judge; adjudge; pass judgmonton; sen- 
tence. 

Censure me in your wisdom, and awake your senses, that 
you may the better judge. Snak,, J, C,, jjj. & 

Quoth Roberto, I tooke you rather for a Gentleman of 
groat lining, for if by outward hablte men should be cen- 
sured, I tell you, you would bee taken for a substantial! 

Greene, Groats- worth of Wit. 


J*. It is the act of one having authority. Toeowur* 
Is to express an unfavorable opinion ; It la less 
than the previous terms. Remonstrate with and expostu- 
late with are more argumentative and imply more of ad- 
vice than either reprove or censure ; they also apply o nly 
to acts now taking place or about to take place, while cen- 
sure anplios only to what Is past. To reproach a person la 
to lay blame upon him in direct address, and with feeling, 
to endeavor to sliame him with what ho has done. Tho 
words advance in the degree of likelihood that the person 
reproved, etc,, does not admit the fault for which he i» 
taken to task. Bee the distinction of corresponding noun* 
under admonition. 

U.t intrans. To pass an opinion, especially * 
severe opinion; judge: followed by of or on. 

Amongst the rest that censured t\f her curious fauours, 
there was one Signor Bernardo. 

Greene, Never too Late (Dyce t*d.), Inti p. xxL 
11s a passing shame, 

That I, unworthy body as I am, 
t thus on * 


A IJAlW Ai I 

Should c 


censnrer (sen'shdr-Cr), n 


lovely 

\uk., T. G. of V., 1.SL 

One who censures. 

A statesman, who Is possessed of real merit, should look 
upon his political censurers with the same neglect that a 
good writer regards his critics. Addison. 

cenBTLB (sen'suB), ft. [L., a registering and 
rating of persons and property, a census, a cen- 
sor’s list, registered property, wealth, < causers, 
tax, rate, assess. Cf. cense*.] 1. In Rom . att- 
tiq. : (a) A registered statement of the particu- 
lars of a citizen’s proporty for the purposes of 
taxation. (2>) An enumeration ana register of 
the Roman citizens in their appropriate classes* 
with reference to tribe, family, children, slaves, 
freedmen, etc. (c) The drawing up of such a 
register. See censor , 1.— 2. In modern times, 
an official enumeration of the inhabitants or 
a state or country, with details of sex and age, 
family, occupation, possessions, etc. a oensu* 
has been taken By the United States once In ten yean, be- 
ginning with 1790: and many of the States take an inter- 
mediate census. The first actual enumeration of the peo- 

S les of England and Scotland was made in 1801. Since- 
I1011 a census. Including Ireland, has been taken every ten 
years. In some countries a census is taken at intervals of 
three, five, or six years. 

By the first census, taken In 1790 - three yean after the 
call — the population of the United States amounted to 
3,894,668. Calhoun , Works, 1. 170. 

census-paper (sen'sus-p&'pfcr), n. A schedule 
or form left with tho head of each household on 
an occasion of taking the census, to be filled 
up with the names, ages, occupation, etc., of 
all the members of the household, and to be 
given up to the enumerators on the statutory 
day. 

cent (sent), w. [< ME. cent , < OF. cent, F. cent 
sb Sp. dento s Fjg. It. cento, < L. centum ss AS* 
hum, hund-red, E. hund-red, q. v.] If. A hun- 
dred. 

And brocht with hem many stout cent 

Of greet lordynge*. Oetavian, 1. 1468. 

3. [Cf. centavo, centime .] The hundredth part 
of a dollar, a rupee, or a florin ; especially, in 
the United States, a coin of copper, or copper 

and nickel, 


OO 

United States Cent, size of the original. 


Some were censured to the whipping poet, some burned 
in the hand, but two were condemned to die. 

Quoted in Capt, John Smith s True Travels, II. 154. 

3. Eccles ., to discipline by public rebuke, etc. 
See censure, n., 8.-4. To criticize, especially ad- 
versely ; find fault with and condemn; blame; 
express disapprobation of : as, to censure a man, 
or his manners or conduct ; to censure a book. 

Shee is a maine derlder to her eapaettie of those that are 
not her Preachers, and censures all Sermons but bad ones. 
Bp. Marie, Mloro-cosmograplilc, A Shee Precise Hypocrite. 

We laugh at vanity oftener than we venture pride. 

Buckminster. 

Clarendon eeneuree the continental governments with 
great bitterness for not interfering in our internal dis- 
sensions. Macaulay, HiUam’i Const Hist. 

■Byn. 4. Reprove, Rebuke, Reprimand, Censure, Remon- 
strate with , E&poetulate with, Reproach, chide, reprehend, 
take to task, rate, berate, scold, upbraid, lecture. To re- 
prove is to admonish with disapprobation. To refttito is 
to reprove strongly or sharply. To r epr im an d is to rqprove 


whose value is 
the hundredth 
part of a dol- 
lar, or about 
the same as an 
English half- 
penny. other 
dollars are divid- 
ed In tho same 
way, as the Span- 
ish dollar, duro, or piastre, though not in Spain ; also, the 
Dutch florin and the East Indian rupee in Ceylon and the 
Mauritius. Abbreviated e. or ct. 

3f. An old superficial measure of Belgium, 
the hundredth part of tho bonnier. Simmons . — 
4f. An old game at cards : so called “because 
100 was the game ” ( Nares ). Also spelled sant 
and saint.— Bar cent, ill the early federal coinage of the 
United States, a cent tne reverse of which was simply 



Link Cent, slst of the original. 

marked with horixontal bars.— Link o«ka cant 
by the United States in 1798, the reverse or 1 
circular device of a chain of thirteen links, 

cent. An abbreviation of Latin a Inn* 

dred: used in per cent, for per cen t u m (m$r & 
the hundred) : as, interest at lOjper sjafc j 
per cent of the population, A c 


oentage 

(sen'taj), «i. [< cent + -age. Cf. per- 
centage.'] Rate by the cent or hundred ; per- 
centage. [Rare.] 

oentaT(*on 7 tal), a. and n. [< L. centum, « E. 
hundred, 4* -of.] I. a. Pertaining to or con- 
sisting of a hundred; reckoning or proceeding 
by the hundred. 

IL n. A weight of 100 pounds avoirdupois, 
used at Liverpool for com, and proposed to be 
generally adopted In the trade ana commerce 
of Great Britain. 

centaur (sen't&r), ft. [< L. centaurus, < Gr. kIv- 
ravpoc ; of uncertain origin.] 1. In Gr. myth., 
a monster, half man ana half horse, descended 
from Ldon and Nephele, the cloud. The myth i* 

probably of Eastern 


884 

the heavens in order of brightness. These two stars are 
situated near each other on the parallel of 00* south, a 
little east of the Southern Cross. Centaurua has, besides, 



origin. ’ The con- 
tours, supposed to 
have Inhabited 
Thessaly, were rude 
and savage beings, 
embodying the de- 
structive and un- 
governable forces 
of nature. Chiron, 
the wise Instructor 
of Achilles, and 
I'holus, the friend 
of Hercules, were 
Iwnefloont cen- 
taurs. In art the 
centaur whs origi- 
nally represented as 
a complete man, to 
whose l»ody were 
attached, behind, 
the barrel and hind 
quarters of ahorse; 
later this ungainly 
combination wju 



of a great man: as, the centenary of Bums; the 
centenary of the Constitution of the United 
States. [Now the usual meaning.] — 3. A cen- 
tenarian. 


Centaur.— Muaeo Capitolino, Rome. 


body to the waist took the place of the head and neck of 
the horse. Examples of the primitive type of centaur 
survive on archaio painted vases, in a few small bronzes, 
* the relic 


W« 4 M-VVVMH, VWl| niUUIl^ KUW 1 ^oofs from the temple of 
Assot, and in certain wail-paiutingi. 

Come, come, be every one officious 

To make this banquet, which I wish may prove 

More stem and bloody than the Centaur/ f oast. 

Sha Tit. And., v. 2. 


Centenaries, he thought, must have been ravens and toff 
toises. Southey, Dogtor, cxxxiL 

centenlert, ». [< F. o entenier m Pr. oentenier, 
a centurion, < ML. centenarius, a centurion, a 
minor judge : see centenarius,] One of a divi- 
sion containing a hundred. 

They are an hundred chosen out of every town and vil- 
lage, and thereon were termed eentmiers or oenturians. 

Time'* Storehouse. 

centennial (sen-ten 'i-al), a. and a. [< ML. 
centennie, a hundred years old, < L. centum, m E. 
hundred, + annus, a year: see cent and annual. 
Cf. biennial.] I. a. 1. Consisting of or lasting 
a hundred years; completing a hundred years: 
as, a centennial epoch; the centennial year. 

To her alone I rais'd my strain, 

On her centennial day. 

Mason, Pallnodla, Ode x. 
2. Existing for a century or more. [Poetical.] 
That opened through long lines 
Of sacred ilex and centennial pinos. Longfellow. 

8. Happening every hundred years ; relating to 
or marking a centenary: as, a centennial oele* 
bration. 

H. ft. The commemoration or celebration of 
an event which occurred a hundred years before : 
as, the centennial of American independence - 
[Recent (1876).] 

Inmdrodth part of a dollar or iieeo, in Chili, centenj&Ially (sen -ton i-al-i), adv. Once in 
Paraguay, Venezuela, Manila, etc. evex 7 hundred years : as, to celebrate an event 

abandoned, and centen (op, pron. then-tan * ), n. [Bp. cenUn, < L. w ntcnnially . 

was universally re- content, ~ “ 1 — v * - “ 1 

Bpanis 
struck ini 
gold. 

centenaar (sen'te-nar), w. [D., = G. Dan. Sw. 
centner , < L. centenarius, of a hundred : see cen- 


The Constellation Centaurus. 

two ntars of the second magnitude and seven of the third, 
and Is u splendid constellation, 
centaury (son't&-ri), w. [< ME. centaurie, cen- 
tury (Chaucer), < L. emtauria ; geo Centaurea.] 
The popular name of various plants, chiefly of 
the knapweed, Centaurea nigra, aim greater cen- 
tnurv of the old herbals was ugcntluuaceous plant, Chlora 
perjotiata, and tlie lessor ceiitHiiry whs h'rjithrrea Centav • 
riant. In the United States tin; uuiue is given to species of 
the genns Sabbatia. 


centavo (Bp. pron. thcn-tH/vo), n. 
centum , a hundred: hoo hundred.] 


rs P ., < l. 

A cent, or 


fl! 


ilaced by the form 
which the huniHii 



2 . . 
her. 


tenarv, centner, and cf. cantar and quintal , all 
ult. identical.] The Amaterdam hundredweight 
or quintal, equal to 109 pounds avoirdupois. 
Bee centner . 

The constellation Centaurus.— 8. In centenarian (sen-te-ua'ri-an), a. and n. [= F. 


ee mgittary 

Oentanrea (sen-tA're-fi), n. [NL.,< L. ccntavria , 
-dam, -ion, < Gr. Kevrdvftewv, - tov . -bj, -la, 4(, ccn- 
taury, < Khrav/ty, centaur; feigned to have 
cured a wound in the foot of the centaur Chi- 
ron,] 1, A very extensive genus of herbaceous 
plants, natural order Composite, allied to the 
thistles. The spedes are annual or perennial herbs, with 
alternate leaves and tingle heads, all the florets of which 


centenaire = Bp. J»g. It. centenario, < L. centena- 
rius: see centenary and -a;*.] I, a. Of or per- 
taining to a centenary, or to a person one hun- 
dred years old. 

n. n. A person a hundred years old or older. 

These [census I lists are revised at irregular intervals, 
and all males alive ut the time of the “ revision," from 
the new-born bat>e to the centenarian, are duly inscribed. 
^ _ ^ ^ D. M. Wallace, Kussia, p. 12S. 

are tubular. They are foun<Tiu Europe/ western Asia, atui CentdUUTiUliBm (sen-te-n&'ri-an-ism), n. [< 
mwthern Africa, witlia single spedes in the United State*, centenarian + -ism.] The condition or state of 
and two or three iu Chill. The annuals, C. Cyanu* (com- 

bluebottle). C. moschata (purple or white sultan), and C. one hundred years or more. 

(yellow sultan), arc sometimes cultivated In gar- Pacts concerning centmarianmn are still more abun- 
deus, as are also some perennials especially for their foil- dent in the nineteenth century [than in the eighteenth}, 
•ge ; but the species in goneral arc of very little iinpor- Pop. Sci. Mo., XX. 100. 

centenarli, ». Plural of ,*»*»«*«*. 

canteiiriwiCsen'^reg) « gel r<CCTita«r + -«ss ’) centenarioua (sen-te-na'ri-uB), a. [<L.«w- 
‘TSfl^entomr ’ [ ] '«"«««*• BceoenUmary.] Belonging fo a hun- 

a vouMsiur. <lred years. [Rare.] 


■ hi. 1 centeurin. *,;_P k£*V« 


the spectators i 


En eye. Brit., II. 883, 


esntaurian (sen-tA'ri-ftn), a. [< centaur 4- -tan.] 
Pertaining to a centaur. C. 0. Muller, Manual 
of Archecol. 

OOXltatiriet, n. An obsolete form of centaury , 
oentanriie (sen'tA-m), v. I. ; pret. and pp. cen- 
taurized, ppr. centaurmng. [< erntawr + -ize.] 


(-i). [ML., < L. centenarius consisting of a 
hundred: see centenary .] In the Balic and 
other Teutonic legal systems, the president of 
the court of the hundred. 


Pr. centre as Bp. Pg. It. centro = D. G. Dan. Bw. 
centrum, < L. centrum , < Gr. stvrpov. any sharp 
point, a goad, spur, peg, pin, quill, {he sta- 
tionary point of a pair of compasses, hence the 
center of a circle, < kcvt civ, prick, goad.] 1. 
That point from which all the points of a cir- 
cumference or of the superficies of a sphere 
are equally distant : in a regular figure or body 
tlie center is a point so situated with reference 
to the circumscribed circle or sphere. — 2. The 
middle point or part of any surface or solid. 

The market-place, 

The middle oentre of this cursed town. 

Shah., 1 Hen. VI., IL 2. 

From the centre all round to tho sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. Cowper . 

The o&rUer of the glacier, like that of a river, moves more 
rapidly than tho sides. Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 01. 

3f. The fixed point once supposed to exist iu 
the middle of the universe, in the ancient astron- 
omy this was the earth, or more strictly its middle point, 
either of which was therefore often called simply the cot- 
ter by the older poets. 

I will And 

Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the oentre. Slutit., Hamlet, il. 2. 

Is there a Justice, 

Or thunder, my Octavio, and he 
Not sunk unto the centre t 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, L 2. 

4. In her., the middle point, whether of the 
whole field or of the chief or 


The centenarius or thungimus of the Frank law was the 
elected head of his hundred, and exercised Ids jurisdiction 
in company with the king’s saeeharo. 

Stubbs, Const Hist, f 45. 


Sf aC Voun/ C rw^V make abrute of one,R centenary (sen;te-nfirrl)j a. and w, 


I'r^-mak'i-j}), n. [L,] 


uoiuaiu , i 

„ [Rare.] 

«3tsm’8mA3hia (aen-t& 

Same as cen tauromachy. 

The seventeen known antique illustrations of this cen ■ 
tauromachia. 

J. T. Clarke , ArehnoL Investigations at Aisos, 1881, p. 106. 

oentanromaehy (sen -tft-rom ' a-W), n. [< L. 
Centauromachia, name of a poem, < Gr. Kevravpo - 
paria, < tdvravpo{ \ centaur, 4* f, fight, con- 
test.] In art ana archrnl ., a contest In which 
centaurs take part; especially, a fight between 
centaurs and men; in Gr. myth., a battle be- 
tween Hercules and the caateurs, or between 
the Lapithn, aided by the Athenians, and the 
centaurs. 

Oentanms (sen-ti'rus), n. [L.: see centaur.] 
An ancient southern constellation, situated be- 
tween Argus and Scorpio, pktes^d to represent 
a centaur holding a Baoeme wand, its brightest 
star, « Otntauri, Is the third brightest in the heavens/being 
a eewfcf of a magnitude brighter than ArotnrusTit is of 
m color. Its seoond star, i, a white star, Is about 

“ » •• Bstrigma, and Is reckonad the eleventh in 


base. Thus, iu the illustration, A 
is the center of tlie shield, or the 
feese.polnt, B is the middle chief- 
point, C is the middle base-point, 
and all three are called centers. 

6. One of the points of the 
two lathe-spindles on which 
™*wuiujr “■ “ uu [ nD. ce*i- an object to be turned is 

Umanw. consisting of a hundred, relating to a placed: distinguished as the 
hundred, < cenicni.iL hundred each, distributive % mt or lipeoenter, on the 
odj.,< emtum = E. hundred: see cent, and of. spindle of the head-stock, 
centenaar, centner, cantar, and quintal, all ult. F - - ■ ■ 

< L. centenarius. In popular use centenary, by 
confuHion with centennial, is usually regarded as 
connoting a hundred years.] I. a. Relating to 
or consisting of a hundred ; relating to a period 
of a hundred years; recurring once in every 
hundred years: as, a centenary festival or cele- 
bration. 


B 

A 

c 


Centenary solemnities which occurred but once in a 
hundred yearn. Fuller, 

Q. n. ; pi. centenaries (-riz). 1, The space of 
a hundred years. 

One inch of decrease in the growth of men for every cen- 
tenary. Hakewill, Apology, p. 49. 

What I call by this name has grown up In the last oen- 
tenary — a word I may use to signify the hundred years 
now ending. Be Morgan, in Correspondent of Oct 28, 1805. 

2. The commemoration or celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of any event, as the birth 


Hemldle Center. 

A, center of the shield, 
or f e n p oi n t i B, middle 
chief-pout; C. middle 

and the dead center, on that bttM * polnt * 
of the tail-stock ; also, one of two similar points 
for holding an object to be operated on by some 
other machine, as a planing-machine, and en- 
abling the object to be turned round on its 
axis. — 0. A point of concentration or diffusion ; 
the nucleus about which or into which things are 
collected or from which they diverge or emerge: 
aB, a center of attraction; a center of power. 

These institutions collected all authority into one oen- 
tre, kings, nobles, and people. J. Adame. 

The oentre of a world's desire. 

Tennyson, In Memorlam, lxtv. 

7. The central object; the principal point; the 
point of chief interest: as, the center of a dip- 
lomatic negotiation.* 8. Milit. : (a) In an army, 
the body ox troops occupying the middle place 
in the line, between Ihe wings. { b ) In a fleet, 
the division between the van and rear of the 
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line of battle, or between the weather and lee 
divisions in the order of sailing.-— 9. In marks* 
manshift: (a) The part of a targetnext the bull’s- 
eye. Hence— (6; A shot striking the target 
within the circle or square next the bull’s-eye. 

*-10. The title given to the leaders of the or- 
ganisatien of Fenians. The head center is at the head 
of the whole, end he hit under him various subordinates 
named district centers, etc. 

11. In the French and some other legislative 
assemblies, the name given to the group of 
deputies who hold moderate views, interme- 
diate between the Eighty or conservatives, and 
the Left t of which the extreme is the radical 
party. In the German Belehstag and the Prussian Land- 
tag the Center consists of the Ultramontane party. [Usu- 
ally with a capital letter. J 

19. (a) The mean position of a figure or sys- 
tem: as, the center of mass or of inertia. (Bee 
below.) (6) A point such that, if the wholo mass 
considered were concentrated there, some im- 
portant result would remain unchanged : as, the 
center of gravity.— Center of a bastion, toe bastion. 
—Center Of a curve, formerly, the point where two di- 
ameters concur ; now, a j>oint such that every radius vector 
from it to the curve is accompanied by an equal and opposite 
one.— Center of a dial, tne point from which the iiour- 
lines radiate.— Center CNF a door, the pivots on which the 
door turns.— Center of a flat pendl, of m the point 
from which the lines of tho pencil radiate.— Center Of an 
Involution, a point, O, suoh that, if A and B be any pair of 
corresponding points of the involution, OA x OB is con- 
stant.— Center of a sheaf, the point through which all the 
lines or planes of tho sheaf pass.— Center of attraction, 
an attracting point, whether fixed or movable.— Center 
of buoyancy. Same as center of displacement.-- Center 
Of oavfty, a metaoenter (which see).— Center Of oollln- 
eation. Same as center of perspective.— OUHtSOt Of con- 
version. See conversion.— Center of curvature of a 
plane curve at any point, or center of absolute curva- 
ture of a twisted curve, tne ccntor of tho osculating circle. 
—Oenter of displacement or of Iraoyancy, the center 
of mass of the water displaced by a ship or other floating 
body— Center Of effort, a point Oil the sails of a vessel 
" Bimi ‘ 
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the impingement upon which of the wholo force of tho wind 
produces the same effect as that caused by the wind when 
uniformly distributed on the system of sails. Also called 
eenter-velic and velic point.— Center Of equilibrium, of 
bodies immersed in a fluid, a point such that, if the system 
were suspended from it, the whole would remain in equi- 
librium.— Center Of figure, a point whoso distanco from 
every plane equals the average distance of the whole figure 
from the same plane.— Center Of force, an attracting or 
repelling point.— Center of friction, of a body resting 
on a base and turniug round a vertical axis, a point on the 
base at such a distance from the axis of rotation that, if the 
mass of the body wore concentrated there while it con- 
tinued to revolve about the same axis, the retardation 
would be the same as in the actual case.— Center Of 
gravity, a point suoh that if the whole mass of the body 
were concentrated there, the attraction of gravity would 
remain unchanged. Originally and still often used for 
center of mass and for center of figure . — Center of gyra- 
tion. Bee gyration.— Center of homology. Hirne as 
center of perspective.— Center of Inertia, that point in a 
body which is so situated that the force requisite for pro- 
ducing motion in the body, or bringing it to rest, is equiv- 
alent to a siugle foroo applied at this point. It is coinci- 
dent with the center qf mass . — Center of magnitude, 
that point in a body which is equally distant from all the 
similar external part* of it. In tho regular solids this part 
coincides with the center of gravity.— Center of maae, of 
a material system, a point whose distance from every plane 
is equal to the average distance of the whole mass from the 
same plane. Tills is commonly, hut inconveniently, called 
the oenter of gravity (which see, above).— Center Oi mean 
iHatMinaa, of points on a right line, suoh a point on tho 
line that the algebraic sum of its distances from the for- 
mer points vanishes.— Center of motion, a point which 
remains at rest while all the other parts of a body move 
round it— Center of a point In a pendulum 

such that, if the whole mass of the pendulum were con- 
centrated there, the time of oscillation would remain un- 
changed. It oolnoides with the center qf percussion .— 
Center of OHiaim See ossification.— Center of 
percussion, of a body rotating about an axis, a point suoh 
mat, if part of the mass were concentrated there and the 
remainder on the axis, the statical moment of the weight 
and the moment of inertia would be the same as In the 
actual case.— Cmter of perspective^ the point which is 
oollinear with every pair of corresponding points of two 
figures In perspective. Also called center of eoUineation 
and center qf homology.— Center of principal curva- 
ture, of a surteoe, the centers of the maximum or minimum 
osculating circles at any point— Center of projection, 
a point from which are projected right lines to evory point 
of a figure, and planes to every line of the figure.— Cen- 
ter Ox resistance, of a Joint, the point where the resul- 
tant stress traverses the joint— Center of similarity or 
Similitude, of two loci, a point from which the radii vec- 
tores to the two loot in the same direction are in a constant 
ratio ; the vertex of a cone of whloh two similar and simi- 
larly placed figures are sections,— Center Of spberlOOl 
curvature, the oenter of the osculating sphere of a twisted 
curve.— Center of st re ss or of pressure, in any surface, 
the point where the resultant stress traverses the surface. 
—Center of symmetry, a point which bisect* the dis- 
tance between any two corresponding points of a figure 
having the requisite kind of symmetry.— Center of the 
hirmomlo mean. Bee hamumte.— Equation of tbs 
oenter. Bee equation,— General oenter, the old name 
for that which Is now.ealled the center of a curve.— Har- 
monic center of tne nth order. See harmonic.— 
Instantaneous oenter qf rolling, the point of contact 
—Hervous centers. see nervous.— moammwUo 
oenter, a virtual focus of sound.— Bnrffcoe of oenfers, 
the loous of the centers of principal curvature of a given 
fiufaoe,-0jn. Midst, etc. too middle, n. 


oenter 1 . oentre 1 (sen'tCr), r.; pret. and pp. 
centered or oentredy ppr. centering or centring. 
[< center 1 , centre 1 f n.] I, franc. 1. To place on 
a oenter; fix on a central point. 

One foot he centred , and the other turn’d 
Bound through tho vast profundity obscure. 

Milton , F. L., vil. 288. 

9. To collect to a point. 

Thy Joys are centred all In me alone. Prior. 

II. intrans. 1. To be placed in a oenter or in 
the middle. 

As God In heaven 

Is centre, yet extends to all ; so thou [earth], 
Centring, reoeiv st from all those orbs, 

Milton, P. L., ix. 100. 

2. To meet or be collected in one point; be 
concentrated or united in or about a focus, lit- 
erally or figuratively. 

Our hopes must centre on ourselves alone. Drydvn. 

Life's ohofeest blessings centre ull in home. Coteper. 

Religion is not an exclusive Impulse. It does not grow 
from un emotion tliut Is centmi wholly u)hui God and seeks 
no other object. Channiug, Perfect Life, p. ft. 

center 2 , centre 2 (sen'tfcr), //. [Also formerly 
ccntry ; a modification, in simulation of center 1 
(with which the word is now confused), of tho 
earlier center, cintrcy < ME. cmtvr, < OF. cintre t 
F. cintrcy 44 a centry or mould for an arch, the 
frame of wood whereon it is built, and whoroby 
it is upheld in building” (Ootgrave), mod. F. cin- 
tre f oenter, centering, an arch, semicircle (ML. 
cintrum, cintorium), = Oat. cimlria = Bp. cimbra, 
formerly also dmbria, = It. eenthm f a center, 
centering, frame for arch-work ; from the verb, 
F. dntrer = Sp. cimbrar It. cmtinarc, arch, < 
ML. *cincturarey girdle, incloso as with a girdle, 
< cinctura, OF. ceintnrc, cintnre f a girdle: see 
ccinturey cincture . By the confusion with cen- 
ter 1 (L. centrum ), andfor other reasons, the word 
has suffered unusual changes of form. Of. cen- 
tering^,'} An arched frame on which the arch 
of a bridge or any vaulted work is supported 
during its construction: same us centering A 

Cyntcr or [read of) luasunry fvur. cj/ynt of masoiiryol, 
cintorium. J*nmpt . Parc., p. 78. 

center-bar (sen'tfer-Mr), v. In a drilling- or 
boring-machine. an arbor to which tho cutting- 
tools are made fast: a boring-bar. 
center-bit (flen'tCr-bit), n. A carpenters’ bor- 
ing-tool, having a central point or pivot and 
two wings, called a soriber, or vertical cutting 
edge for severing the fibers in a circular path, 
ana a router, which cuts horizontally and re- 
moves the wood within the circle of the scriber. 
Bee Wf 1 , 5.— Plug oonter-Ut, a modified form of the 
ordinary center-bit, in which the center-point or -pin is 
enlarged into a stout cylindrical plug, which may exactly 
fill a nolo previously bored, ami guide tho tool In the pro- 
coss of oufttng out a cylindrical countersink around this, 
as, for example, to receive the head of a screw-lmlt. 

center-block (sen'tCr-blok), n, A wooden block 
put under the center-plate of a car-truck to 
raise it to the required height, 
center-board (sen'tCr-bord), n. A shifting 
keel passing through a slot in a boat’s bottom 
and swinging on a pin at tho forward lower 
corner. It is capable of Iwlng hoisted or lowered in .a 
vertical casing or well. When lowered below the boat’s 
bottom, It acts as a projecting keel ; and whon triced up 



oenter-rall 

oenter-draek (sen'tCr-chuk). u. A chuck which 
can be screwed on the mandrel of a lathe, and 
has a hardened steel cone or center fixed in it; 
also, a projecting arm or driver, 
center-arm (sen'ttr-dril), n. A small drill 
used for making a short hole in the ends of a 
shaft about to be turned, for the entrance of 
the lathe-centers. 

center-fire (sen't$r-flr), a. Having the primer 
or fulminate in the center of the base : opposed 
to rim-fire : used of car- 
tridges. Also central- 
fire . 

center-gage (son'tcr- 
gfij).w. A guide or gage 
used in centering work 

in a lathe. pafflntf tho aii^le tii which a 

oenter-gtnie (sen't&r- Vume-cenUir aliuuld be turned j 

„ A /ihormol at It, the angle to which a screw, 
gld), tl, A Channel OP thread cuttlug.tnnl nhoulU b* 
COUne for guiding tho g^ind \ iunl at C, the comct- 
. ♦ m nesa »if the angle of a screw- 

Chain Of a differential thread already cut. 
pulley. 

centering 1 , centring 1 (sen'tGr-ing, -tring), w. 
[< center 1. centre 1 , + -if/// 1 .] The act of focus- 
ing; specifically, the operation of bringing tho 
centers of a set of lenses into line. 
centering 2 , centring 2 (sen't$r-ing, -tring), w. 
[< center a, centre 2 ; + -ing 1 .] The framing of 
timber by which an arch, as of a bridge or any 
vaulted work, is supported during its erection. 
The centering of a bridge, like that of any other arch or 
vault, serves to keep the stoues or voussoirs in poaitiom 


Ccntar>gupe. 

At A In shown the manner of 




\^- U 

A, center-board up i «, center-board down j B, center-board trank. 

by a tackle at the after end, it is completely housed within 
the boat, reducing her draft to that of the keel proper. 
In England often called drop-tool. The center-board is 
a characteristic feature of the raoing-oraft of the United 
StetM,ooiuUtattnc . peoulUr type In jwohta uidMt-boM. 

eentw-dltial (sen'ter-chu'el), n, A cold-chisel 
with a sharp point, used for marking the oen- 
ter of workm boring metals. 


Centering, Waterloo Bridge, London. 

till they are keyed In, that Is, fixed by the placing of the 
requisite number of stones In the center. The construc- 
tion of tho centering is a matter demuiidlng the utmost 
care of the arcldtect or builder. The removal of the wood- 
en framework Is called striking the centering, and on this 
being done what is called the settlement of the arch takes 

S ince, the central voussoirs sinking a little, and those in the 
auks rising. Also center, centre , and formerly einter, eintre. 
If a framework for the centring of the dome were to be 
built up from the ground, they stood aghast at the quan- 
tity of tlmlwr required for it. 

C. E. Norton, Church-building In Middle Ages, p. 244. 
Common cantering, centering without a truss, but with 
merely a tie-beam. 

centering-tool (Ren't6r-ing-t(Jl), n, A tool with 
a trumpet-shaped mouth into which the end of 
a shaft may be inserted, and the axis of which 
is occupied by a drill or punch, which may be 
driven forward to drill or punch a hole in tho 
exact axial center of the shaft, 
center-lathe (sen'tto-lavH), n. 1, A lathe in 
which the work is supported on centers, one, 
called the front or live oenter , on the end of the 
mandrel in the head-stock, and the other, call- 
ed the hack or dead centery on the axis in the 
tail-stock, the latter being adjustable.— 2. A 
lathe having two posts from which centers pro- 
ject and hold the work. It is driven by a band mak- 
ing one or more turns almut It, and secured at Its ends 
to a sprlng-lmr almve the lathe and a treadle below It 
Also called vole-lathe. 

center-mold (sen't6r-m61d), n. A templet used 
in making circular stucco ornaments, it is piv- 
oted Ht the oentorof tho proposed figure and swept round 
over the plastic material, thus formiug a figure according 
to tho pnttem used. 

centerpiece (sen'ttT-pSs), n. An ornament 
intended to be placed m the middle or center 
of something, as of a table, ceiling, or mantel- 
shelf, or botwf en other ornaments. 

He might have missed a centre-piece or a choice wine- 
cooler. Dickens. 

center-pin (sen't^r-pin), n. The pivot on which 
the needle of a compass oscillates, 
center-plate (sen 'tGr-pl&t), n. One of a pair 
of plates, usually made of cast-iron, which sup- 
port a car-body on the center of a truck. Cdr- 
%uildev*8 Did,— Body center-plats. See body,— 
Center-plate block. Bee Wocfci. 
center-punch (sen'tCr-punch), n. A tool con- 
sisting of a small piece of steel with a hardened 
point atone end, used for making an indentation, 
such as to mark the center of a hole to be drilled 
or a circle to be struck, or os a oenter of revo- 
lution in a lathe. Also colled dot-punch end 
prick-punch . 

center-rail (sen'tftsrfil), n. In railways and 
tramways, a rail placed between the < 
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rails ia ft track. 


It || OMd on tnollnod pImkm for the OMltUre (sen'tl-Sr : F. pron. soA-tyftr'), ft. [F., 
. . ^ ^ . eteep gimdee, to oonneoUon with «pe- < L. cm him, a htsaired, + area : see arft*, ».] A 

otel mheeli an to^tocomoUre^ ^ ^ machine for <*? hundredth jtort of the trench 


nditting logs into bolts for ax-handles, spokes, ^sen-tlSp'^tus)* a. [< L. centi- 

A ceps ( centicipiU ), hundred-heaaed, ( centum, a 

hundred, + caput a head.] Having a hundred 
heads. Smart [Rare.] 

' A 


ete. 

enter sec on d (sen'tGr-sek'ond), a . Having 

the second hand mounted on the central arbor: Smart , , 

applied toa watch, clock, or other timepiece so geatifidous (Ben-tif 'i-dus 


dred), there being a pair to each segment or 
somite of the body, Spades of the temporal* oom- 
tries are mostly small and quite harmless, 
but in tropical regions some of the oeuti- 
pods attaid great rise and are very poison- 
ous, as those of the genus Soolopcndra, 
which are sometimes nearly a foot long. 


sonstmoted, 

mter-table (sen'tAr-t&'bl), n. A table placed E ute 

yt intended to be placed in the center ofa room j ^nafolioiig (Ben-ti-ffi'li-w.), a. 
ipeeifieally, a parlor or drawing-room table - ■ • * - v h 


a. [< L. centifidus, < 


centum, a hundred, + flu Here (y *fid), cleave, 
E.bite.) Divided into a hundred parts. [Rare.] 


A book ... for the student, and . . . more likely to 
tad its plaoe on the library-shelf than the centre-table. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 270. 

mter-tools (sen't6r-t81«), n. pL The tools 
ised by bookbinders for the decoration of the 
centers of ornamented squares. 
mter-TOlve (sen't6r-valv), n. A four-way 
gas-cock or distributer, used to distribute the 
gas to the purifiers. 

mter-velic (Ben'fc£r-v§*lik), n. Same as ccn- 
lor of effort (which see, under cen ter*). 
mtagimal (son-tes'i-mal), a. and w. [< L. 
lentesimus, hundredth (ordinal of centum, a hun- 
Ired : see cent, and cf. centime), 4- -a/.] I, a. 
L. Hundredth: as, a centesimal part.— 2. By 
he hundred: as “centesimal increase,” Sir T. 
Browne, Tracts, p. 40.— Centesimal division of the 
ilrule, a system of measuring angles used in France. Each 


f < L. *centifo- 

Uus (in fem, oenttfolia (sc. rosa), a hundred- 
leaf ed rose), < centum, a hundred, + folium, 
a leaf.l Having a hundred leaves. Johnson . 
[Rare.] 

centigrade (sen'ti-grftd), a. [< F. centigrade = 
Hp. centigrade = Pg. It. centigrade , < L. centum, 
& hundred, + gradus , a degree: see grade. 1 
1 . Consisting of a hundred degrees ; graduated 
into a hundred divisions or equal parts : often 
placed after the noun which it qualifies, like 
troy, avoirdupois, etc.— 2. Pertaining to the 
scale which is divided into a hundred degrees : 
as, a centigrade degree. 

Its abbreviation is C. : as, 35° C. 

Centigrade thermometer, u thermometer introduced 
by t.VlHiim, and universally used by physicists, which di 
ridei 



Jmal degree is the hundredth purl of the quadrant, 

tnd Is divided Into one hundred ctntmiml minute *, and 
sush of these into one hundred centesimal mcond*. 


vidtfs the Interval between the freezing- and boiling-points 
of water into 100*, the aero of the centigrade thermometer 
being placed at the freezing-point. Five degrees centi- 
grade arc equivalent to 9 ‘ Fahrenheit, und the fioint marked 
10' on the oentigrade scale corresponds to the point marked 
DO' 1 on the Fahrenheit scale. The simplest rules for redu- 

n. ft. In. With , a hundredth j the next step ^ the otto 

f progression after decimal m divining by ten. .. . 

The neglect of a few centesimal* in the side of the culxi 
rould bring It to an equality with the cube of a foot. 

Arhuthmt , Ancient Coins. 

mta gjmally (san-tes'i-mal-i), adv. By huu- 
Iredths; in or into a hundred parts. 


e prod 

the Fahrenheit scale to centigrade — Subtract &0 e from the 
given temperature, divide the remainder by 2, multiply the 
<iuotient by 10, divide the product by P, and odd 10 s to the 
The great French tubltw of logarithm, of numbers. .too. lu “ l i j< uutlent V 8 « i thefmmiuler. 
nd tangents, and natural sines, called Tables du Cadas- C6HtigTftIH (sen tl-gram), ». [= Sp. centigramo 

J ‘ " = Pg. It. centigrammo, < F. centigramme, < L. 


nes, c 

re, in which the quadrant was divided centeetmally, 

. Kncye. Brit ., XIV. 413. 

UtOflimatO (sen-tes'i-ra&t), v. t. ; pro!, and pp. 
entemmated, ppr. ccntcsimating . [< L. ccntesi- 

tatus, pp. of ccutositnarc , take out the hundrodth . r 

or punishment, < centesimusj hundredth : sot* centiliter (sen'ti-le-tfcr), n, [= Sp. centilitro = 

entesimal. CL decimate.’] To pick out one in " * 

hundred of ; inflict the punishment of centesi- 
lation upon. De Quincey. 
nteflimation (sen-tes-i-mfi'shon), n. [< L. as 
! *oentesimatio(n-), < centcsimarc , take out the 
tmdredth for punishment : see centcsima te. Of. 

Mtfmaftoft.] The punishment of one man in a 
tmdred, as in cases of mutiny or wide-spread 
esertion from an army. 


centum, a hundred, + F. gramme: see gram*.] 
A measure of weight in tie metric system, the 
hundredth part, of a gram, or 0.15432 grain troy. 
See gram 2 . Also spelled centigramme. 


Pg. It. centilitro , < F. centilitre , < h . centum , a 
hundred, + F. litre : see liter.] A liquid mea- 


sure in the metric? system, the hundredth part 
of a liter, a little more than three fifths of a 
cubic inch. Also spelled oentiUtre . 
centillion (sen-tirion), n. In the French enu- 
meration, used in the United States, the hun- 
dredth power of 1000 : in England the hundredth 
power of 1,000,000. 

Sometimes the criminals were decimated by lot, as hj»- COntilOIlQyt (Hen-til'o-kwi), ft. [= Sp. centilo- 
in Polybius, Taoitur Plutarch, Jullua Capitolinu», (J uio = Pg. centiloquy, < L. centum, a hundred, + 
h.^m OT tto«..^»g^ i)uW B 122 L JuiiS plat Gf ■ MilUoquij.'] A hundred Bay- 

-as; < L - - 


i that of Spain, the hundredth of a peseta: in 
oth equal to the French centime, the him- 
redth part of a franc, or about one fifth of a 
nited States cent. — 2. A money of account 
i some South American countries, about equal 
> a United States cent. In the Argentine Ke- 
ublie and Uruguay it is the hundredth part of 
peso ; in Peru, of a sol. 
fiteamt, ft. [< L. centesimus, hundredth: see 
mtesimal. Cf. centime.] The hundredth part 
C a thing, as of an integer. E. Phillips, 1706. 
mtates (sen-te'tez), n. [NL. (Illiger, 1811), 

Gr. KevTrpiK, one whopierces, < kevteIv, pierce, centimeter (sen'ti-m^-t^r), n. [— Sp. centime- 
rick: seo center*.] Tne typical genus of the tro = Pg. It. centimetre, < F. centimetre, < L. 



u-iirrn j, ... |_x M * 
see centesimal. 1 In the 
French system 
of coinage, the 
hundredth part 
of a franc, or 
about one fifth 
of a United 
States cent. Its 
abbreviation is 
Coins of a tin- 


Obveits, Reverse. 

Centime of Napoleon 111., BritJ&h Museum. 

(Si*e of the original-) C. 

glo centime have 

been struck in copper and bronze, though little used. 
There arc ulso coins of 2, 3, 6, and 10 centimes. 


unify Centetidw, having long, highly special- 
»d canines in both jaws, no external tail, and 
IC pelage spiny, it contalus the tenrec, or Mada- 
kseen groundhog or hedgehog, C. ecaudatu*, which is 
om 12 to 16 inenos long, an<T is one of the lamest ani- 
els of the order. The genus has often been referred to 
m family Erinaeeidm. 

Btetdd (scn-tet'id), n. An insectivorous mam- 
ial of the family CenteUdm. 
ntotidn (sen-tet'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < Cents- 
* + -ida:.] A family of Madagascan mammals, 
c the order Inscctivora; the tenrecsor Madagas- 

» groundhogs or he%eliogs. They have a squat - _ 

em, rudimentary tail, and spines in the pelage; the ^iltlPOd. oentiPOdfi (sen'ti-ped, -pfid), ft. [< 

L * oentweda or centupcda, a worm (also called 

^several genera, all confined to Madagascar and related B “ un ^ re( J> + 

>ttie West lndlan SoUnodontida. pes (pod-) =: E. foot.] The popular name of an 

■Mta» (sen-te-ti'nfi). n. pi. [KTL.. < Cents - articulated arthropod animal of the class My- 
The centetids as a subfamily of riapoda and order ChUcpoda: so called from 
^ - - . Ajso (taifegna, having many legs (indefinitely called a hun- 


centum , a hundred, + F. metre, a meter: see 
meter*.] In the metric system, a measure of 
length, the hundredth part of a meter, equal to 
0.3937+ of an English inch: that is, one inch 
equals 2.54 centimeters, as nearly as possible. 
Also spelled centimetre, and abbreviated cm.— 
Otntiineter-gram ssoond system, a system of physical 
units introduced in 1874, in which the centimeter la taken 
as the fundamental unit of length, the pram of mass, and 
the mean solar necond of time. In this system the dyne is 
the unit of forco, the erg of work, etc. See unit. It is 
abbreviated to c. g, t. tyetem. 

n. A former spelling of sentinel. 


pertaining 

to the centipede. 

oentnar (sent'nUr), n. [Pol., m 
G. centner, eto^. < L. centenarius : 
see centner.] The Polish centner, 
equal to 89.4 pounds avoirdupois, 
oentnar (senruftr), a. [= G. Dan. 
tiw. centner a D. centenaar = Pol. 
centnar, < L. centenarius: see cen- 
tenary.] 1. In metal . and assay- 
ing, a weight divisible first into a 
hundred parts and then into small- 
er parts. Metallurgists use a weight 
divided into a hundred equal parts, each 
being equal to one pound, calling the 
whole a emtner ; the pound is divided Into Onicm). 
thirty-two parts or half-ounces, the half- 
ounce into two quarters, and eaoh of these into two drama 
But the aasayem use different weights ; with them a centner 
is one dram, to which the other parts are proportioned. 

2. A common name in many European coun- 
tries for a hundredweight, it is now fixed at &o 
kilos or 110.28 pounds avoirdupois throughout Germany, 
Austria, Sweden (after Jan. 1, 1880), Denmark, and Swft- 
serland. The centner was generally 1 00 local pounda ; but 
this was not always the case. Thus, the Cassel light cent- 
ner waa 108 light pounds, or 111.1 pounds avoirdupois; 
the old Prussian centner was usually 110 pounds, or 118.8 
pounds avoirdupois ; the Hamburg centner was 112 pounds, 
or 119.6 pounds avoirdupois ; and the Bremen centner 
waa 110 pounds, or 127.2 pounds avoirdupois. See cen- 
tenaar , eantar , and quintal. The British cental has also 
been oallod centner. See cental. 

The Liverpool corn measure of 100 lb., nailed a centner , 
he proposes as the unit of measure. 

Standard (London), March 30, 1881. 
cento (sen'to), n. [= F. centon = Bp. centon » 
Pg. ccnt&es && It. contone, < h. cenfo(n-), patch- 
work, a cento, prob. for *centro(n~), < Gfr. sfa- 
Tpoiv, patchwork, a cento, < kLvtiwv, a pin, point, 
etc. : see cmtei *.] If. A patchwork. 

His apparel is a cento, or the ruins of ten fashions. 

Shirley, Witty Fair One, ii. 2. 

It is a mere cento of blunders. 

Jefferson , Correspondence, 1. 190. 
Hence— 2. In music and literature, a compo- 
sition made up of selections from the workfc of 
various authors or composers; a pasticcio; a 
medley. 

I have laboriously collected this Cento out of divers 
writers. Burton , Anat. of Mel., To the Header, p. 80. 

It Is quilted, as It were, out of shreds of divers poets, 
such as scholars call a cento. Camden , Remains. 

A cento primarily signifies a cloak made of patches. In 
poetry it donotes a work wholly composed of versea or 
passages promiscuously taken from other authors, only 
disposed in a new form or order, so as to compose a new 
work and a new meaning. Ausonlus has laid down the 
rules to be observed in composing eentoe. The pieces 
may be taken either from the same poet, or from soveral, 
and the verse* may be either taken entire, or divided into 
two, one half to be connected with another half takeu else- 
where, but two verses are never to be taken together. 

/. Disraeli, Curios, of Lit,, I. 892. 
centocnlated (Ben-tok'p-lfi-ted), a. [< LL. cen- 
toeulus, having & hundred eyes « L. centum, a 
hundred, + oculus, eye), + -ate* + -ed*.] Hav- 
ing a hundred eyes. 

oentoifit (aen'to-ist), n. [< cento + -ist.] One 
who compiles centos; a compiler. Edinburgh 
llev. [Rare.] 

centont, n. (F , : see cento.] A patched coat. 
Coles, 1717. 

centone (It. pron. chen-t6'ne), n. [It., < L. cen- 
to(n-), a cento: sec cento.] A musical cento, 
contonism (Ben'16-nizm), n. [< L. cento(n-), 
cento, + -ism.] The practice of constructing 
centos, or making compilations from various 
authors. Hallam. [Hue.] 
centoniaing (sen't$-nl-sing), n. [Verbal n. of 
*ocntoniseJl, ML. oentonieare, < L. eento(%-) : see 
cento.] The practice of compiling; specifical- 
ly, in music, the practice of. adapting songs to 
music already known. [Rare.] 
centra, *. Plural of centrum. 
cemirad (sen'trad), adv. [< L. centrum, center, 
+ -ad*.] In sodl. and anat., to or toward the 
center; from the periphery or surface to the 
center or an interior part, 
oentradiaphanes (een'tn^-af 'a***), n. [NL., 

< Gr. Ktvrpov, center, + 4- pnv., + oia+avfc, * 
transparent: seei%iimo^«.J In paihoL, cata- 
ract caused by opacity of the central portion 
of the crystollke lens of the eye. 
oentral (sen'tral), a. [« F. Pr. fip. Pg. central 
m It. omtraie, < L. csntraUs, < centrum: see ose- 


UrK] 1 . Pertaining to or constituting the cen- 
ter: m, the central point of a circle : a central 
country of Europe. 

Palmyra, central In the dessrt, . . . fell 

Wordsworth, Excursion, Till, 
i 2 Nuclear in constitution or principle: con- 
stituting that from whioh other related things 
proceed! or upon which they depend: as, the 
central facts of history ; a central idea. 

The ducal palace of Venice contains the three elements 
In exactly equal proportions— the Roman, Lombard, and 
Arab. It U the emend building of the world. 

* Mum a, Stones of Venice, 1. 17. 

The Roman dominion is the centra* fact in the history of 
the world. . . . Rome is the lake In whioh all the streams 
of older history lose themselves, and out of whioh all the 
streams of later history flow. 

E. A . Freeman, Amer. Lecta., p. 818. 
8. Passing through or near the center or mid- 
dle ; median : as, a central line; the New York 
Central Railroad. — Oentral artery and vein of ret- 
ina, the artery and vein passing in the optic nerve to the 
middle of the optic papilla, where they subdivide.— Cen- 
tral canal Secconaii.— central capsule, s ee capsule. 
—Oentral toUpaa, an annular or total eclipse. (See an- 
nular.) It is so named because the centers of the sun and 
moon appear to coincide.— Central ellipsoid. See ellip- 
soid.— Central force, in mech., a force of attraction or 
repulsion. — Central ligament, the fllum terminate of 
the spinal cord.— Central lobe of the brain, the island 
of Reil ; that part of the superficies of the cerebral henil* 
sphere which lies deeply within the beginning of the fis- 
sure of Sylvius. It is triangular in shape, and consists of 
6 or 6 straight gyrl.- Central projection, a representa- 
tion In perspective. 

cantrale (sen-trfi'le), n. ; pi. oentralia (-li-ji). 
[NL., neut. of L. centralis , central : see central.'] 
A bone situated in the middle of the typical 
carpus and tarsus of the higher Vertebrata , be- 
tween the proximal and distal rows of carpal 
and tarsal bones. It is often wanting. See 
cuts under carpus and tarsus . 
centralisation, centralise, etc. See centrali- 
sation, etc. 

centraliBin (sen'trsl-izm), w. T< central + -ton.] 
Centralizing tendency or tendencies ; the prin- 
ciple of centralization, especially in regard to 
political and governmental influence and eon- 

It is the true mission of Democracy to resist central- 
ism and the absorption of unconstitutional powers by the 
President and Congress. J. Buchanan , in Curtis, II. 23. 

centralist (sen'tral-ist), w. [< central + -ist; = 
8p. ccntralista.] "One who favors or promotes 
political centralization, or the control of all tho 
functions of government by a oentral authority, 
centrality (sen-tral'i-ti), «. [< central + -%.] 
The quality of being oentral. 
centralisation (sen'trfli-i-zft'ahqn), n. [< cen- 
tralise + -ation ; a F. centralisation m 8p. cen- 
tralisation ss Pg. centralizae&o s It. centralizza- 
Mone .] 1. The act of centralizing or bringing 
to one center: as, the centralization of com- 
merce in a city; the centralization of control, 
as in stock companies. 

Tho centralisation of labour in cities has assisted the 
birth of the trade -union and tho co-operative society, 
whioh are among the beat agencies for diffusing wealth. 

Roe, Contemporary Socialism, p. 404. 

While Ills [Charlemagne 1 !] policy of centralisation was 
abandoned as impossible, the oivIliBlng Influences of his 
rule and his example were never forgotten. 

StiUi, Stud. Med. Hist, p. 07. 

Specifically — 2. In politics , the concentration 
ox administrative power in the oentral govern- 
ment at the expense of local self-government. 

The Constitution raises a powerful barrier against the 
tide of centralisation whioh threatens to ingulf our liber- 
ties. New Princeton Rev., II. 137. 

Also spelled centralisation . 
osntraliie (sen'trgl-Is), e. t . : pret. and pp. cen- 
tralized, ppr. centralizing. [< central + -use; as 
F. centraliser « Bp. Pg. oentraUzar = It. cen- 
tralizzarc. ] To draw to a oentral point* bring 
to a center; render central; concentrate in 
some particular part as an actual or a conven- 
tional center: generally applied to the process 
of transferring local administration to we oen- 
tral government. Also spelled centralise. 

The first task of a modern despot Is to oentraliee to the 
highest point, to bring every department of thought and 
action under a system of poUoe regulation, and. above all, 
to impose his shackling tyranny upon the human mind. 

hooky, Burop. Morals, I. 475. 
osntralisad (sen'tral-Iid), p. a. [Pp. of central- 
ize , 0 .] Centered In one point or on the au- 
thority of one person, party, etc. ; vested in a 
central authority. Also spelled oentraUsed. 

Spain is not, and never has been, one of thoee central- 
ises countries in which the capture of the capital implies 
the subjugation of the nation. Leaky, Eng. in 18th Cent, 1. 

Bad as the old poor-law was in many of its aspects, it 
gave a far greater freedom to those who had to work Its 
poTWotulhui th. prawnt omtnlimtmtom tilow. 

« i i sss tr«, sen 9§r„ jl 180. 
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oentnliser (»en'tr§l-I-«to), n. Om who sm- 
traltaea of it in favor of administrative central- 
ization. Alto spelled centraliser. 

If Calhoun had become President he would in all proba- 
bility have been as strong a centraliser as Jefferson. 

N. A . Res., CXXIIL 800. 
csntndly (sen'tr&l-i), adv. In a central man- 
ner or position: with regard to the center; 
along a central line : as, to be centrally situated ; 
to flow centrally , as a river through a region of 
eountnr. 

cmteU&Ml (sen'tral-neB), ft. [< central + 

- nese .] The state or quality of being oentral ; 
centrality. i 

OenlfMluras (sen-tran'thus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
tdvrpov, a spur (see center*), + &vdoc, a flower.] mission, wai 
A genus of plants, natural order Yalerianaoea, 
distinguished from tho true valerian by having 
a spur to the corolla and a single Btamen. The 
species are perennial smooth herbs, with white or red 
flowera. C. ruber (spur valerian) is a sweet-scented plant 
from southern Europe, often cultivated for ornament 
centrarchid (sen-trUr'kid), 0 . and n. I. a. 

Pertaining to or having the characters of the 
Centrarchtda. 

n. ft. A fish of the family Centrarchida ?. 


OentrarchidflB (sen-trttr'ki-de), n. pi. [NL.,< 
Centrarchus + nfei«.]^ ^A family of aoanthoj»te- 

oontaining tkeltorma Icnown as sunflsh , rock- 
bass , and black-bass , all of which are inhabi- 
tants Of the United States. Tho Chamobryttus ffu- 



(From Report of U. S. 


Warmouth (CHssnsCiyttus gut»*us). ( 

Fish Coraraiwion. 

locus Is abundant in tho southern streams, where it is 
known as the warmouth. They nro all fresh-water fishes, 
with compressed oval Iwdy, continuous lateral Hue con- 
current with the back, head of moderate sixe with nostrils 
normally double and scaly cheeks and gill-covers, the 
operculum ending in u colored lobe or point, a long dorsal 
fin usually with 10 spines and 10 rays, and the anal fin op- 
posite the Boft part of the dorsal. There are 10 genera and 
noarly CO species. 

Oentrarchin© (sen-trttr-kTne), n. pi [NL., < 
Centrarchus + -inw.l A subfamily of eentrar- 
choid fishes, including those of a compressed 
ovate form, and with the dorsal ami anal fins 
nearly equally developed and obliquely oppo- 
site each Other. It embraces only the genera Cen- 
trarchus and Pomaasys. of which the former is a southern 
United States type and tho latter common to the southern 
and western United States. 

oentrarchine (sen-tr&r'kin), a, and ft. I. a. 
Pertaining or relating to the Centrarchinas or 
Centrarchtdas. 

II. ft. A fish of the subfamily Centrarchinas. 
centrarchoid (sen-trflr'koid), a, and ». I. a. 
Pertaining to or resembling the CentrarchUlas. 

II. ft. A fish belonging to or resembling the 
Centrardiidcc. 

Oentrarchns (aen-trUr'kus), ». [NL., < Gr. 

Kbrpov , spine, + aprdc, rectum (anus).] A ge- 
nus of pereoideous fishes, typical of the family 
Centrarchidw, having many spines in the anal 
fin. whence the name. 

eeatratioaf (sen-trfi'shqn), n. [< L. as if *oen- 
traUo(n-) 9 < centrum, center : see ccntorl.] Ten- 
dency toward the center. Dr. E. More. 
oentraxonlal (sen-trak-Rd'ni-al), a . K Gr. rUv- 
Tfwv , center, + A£w, aids, + -id?.] Having a 
median axial line ; having the center of the body 
definable by a line: the correlative of monaxo- 
nial and stauranmial. Encyc. Brit 
O SMt re 1 , ft. and 0 . See center*, 
fiflUtre*. ft. See center*. 

(sen-trS'i-ti), n. [< L. centrum, cen- 
ter, 4- The state of being a center, as 

of attraction or action, or of being situated in 
a center; centrality. 

In everything compost, 

Bach part of th 1 essence Its oentreity 
Keeps to Itself: it shrinks not to a nullity. 

Dr. i. More, Psyohathaoasia, in. 1L 80. 

Otnferlc (sen'trik), a. and ft. [m Sp. It. centrioo, 
< NL. centricus, < Gr. Kevrpu edf, of or from the 
center. < stvrpov, center : see center*, and of. 
* Piw 04 ^ basic; fondamen- 


ftome that have deeper digg'd Love's mine than 2, 

Bay, where his eentrie happinem doth He. 

Downs, Lovell Alchemy. 
A. Originating at or connected with a oentral 
point: as, a centric nervous disease (that is, one 
depending on a brain-lesion, for example, as 
contrasted with a peripheral disease affecting 
the nerves in their course). 

n.f ft. A circle the center of which is the 
same as that of the earth. 

The sphere 

With centric and eccentric scribbled o'er. 

Milton, P. L, vilL 88. 

centrical (sen'tri-kal), a. Same as centric. 

The popular fervour of the drama had now a centrical 
attraction ; a place of social resort, with a facility of ad- 
mission, was now opeued. 

1. Disraeli, Amen, of Lit., 1L 171. 

centrioally (sen'tri-kal-i), adv. In a eentrie 
position; centrally. [Bare.] 

The city of Herat is . . . vory centrioally situated, great 
lines of communication radiating from it in all directions. 

Encye. Brit., XI. 718. 

centrlcalneSB (sen'tri-kal-nes), ». The quality 
or state of being situated in a central position. 

centridpital (sen-tri-sip'i-tal), a. [< L. cen- 
trum , center, + caput (ra comp, -cipit), head, 
+ -a?.] Situated in the middle part, region, 
or segment of the head, between the sincipital 
and occipital portions; of or pertaining to the 
centriciput ; parietal, as a cranial segment. 

Ills [Carol's] three principal cranial vertebra corre- 
spond to the three cerebral masses, and are the occipital, 
centricijntal, and sincipital. 

8. Kneeland, Jr., Amer. Cyc., XIII. 424. 

centridpnt (sen-tris'i-put), «. [For centricaput, 

< L. centrum , center, + caput, head.] In anat., 
the mid-head, between the sinciput and the 
occiput, or fore-head and hind-head ; a part of 
the head, or segment of the Bkull, correspond- 
ing to the mesencephalon, and constituting the 
second cranial segment counting from behind 
forward. See centrioijHtal . 

centrldty (sen-tris'i-ti), ft, [< centric + -ffy.] 
The state of being centric ; centricalness. 

centrifugal (sen-trif'u-gal), a. and ft. [Gf. F. 
centrifuge = Sp. centrHugo a Pg. It. centrifugo; 

< NL. ccntrifugus , < L. centrum, the center, + 

fugvre, flee: see fugacious, fugue, etc.] I. a, 1. 
Flying off or proceeding from a center: radiating 
or sent outward from a focus or central point: 
opposed to centripetal : as, centrifugal force or 
energy ; centrifugal rays or spokes. — 2. Oper- 
ating by radial action; producing effects by 
centrifugal foroo : as, a ccntrijugal filter, pump, 
or machine. (See phrases below.) — 8. In psy 
chol., moving from the brain to the periphery.— 
Centrifugal drier, centrifugal drill. See the nouns. 
— Centrifugal filter, a filter having a hollow, perfo- 
rated, rotary cylinder, in which a saturated substance eau 
• laced. Win ^ 


l>e placed. When the cylinder is revolved rapidly, the 
fluid contained in tho substance to be filtered Is forced by 
centrifugal action through the perforations. — - 
gal force. See Centrifu- 

gal gun, a kind of machine-caiitiou 
having a chambered disk revolv- 
ing very rapidly, from which balls 
are discharged by centrifugal force. 

(Not in use.]— Centrifugal inflo- 
rescence, a form of inflorescence, 
otherwise called drjinitc or determi- 
nate, in which the central axis is ter- 
minated by a flower-hud, which is 
the first to open, the lowor or outer 
ones following in succession. The 
older and valerian furnish exunplos^ 

Centrifugal maohlne, a name 
given to many machines for rais- 
ing water, ventilating miues, drying 
yam, clothes, sugar, etc. lu centrifu- 
gal drying-machiues the material is 
placed in a cylinder of wire ganxo, 
the rapid rotation of which causes the 
water (or in the case of sugar the molasses) to fly off by 
centrifugal action.— Centrifugal pump, a rotary pump 
in which water Is raised by centrifugal ao“ " 
of a fan-wheel operating directly upon the 



Section oT Owytmsim 
Centrifugal Fump^- 
The wheel rotates In 
the direction of the ar- 
row, and delivers the 
water upward into the 
eduction-pipe, L 



There are numerous devices for the appHoaltoftjil-i 
principle.— Oantrlftaflal radlifis. in 5cL,mii 
radicle turned away from tocoebicr ofthcssi 
tHfimi nuar. 1 trade name tat cm 

mSRgriSSbe. 


oentrfftagal 

DL *. 1. pi Sugars made in a centrifugal 
Shine. 

totfrifugal* [ranged in price] from 4f for “eeoonds” to 
•ni The Century, XXXV. 110. 

A drum in a centrifugal machine. 

«xt the “masse cnite" falls into the "centrifugal*," 
oh are small drums holding abjjmtM^pon nd^rf roysr. 

brlftagally (sen-trif 'fi-gfcl-i), adv. In a cen- 
'ugal manner; from the center outward, 
t some perihelion of the planet ... the tidal swell 
ild he lined bodily from connection with the central 
s and move emlriJugaUy to such distance that a state 
nuilibrlum would be reached. 

WineheU, World-Life, p. 21S. 
iriftagenoe (sen-trif 'fi-jens), n. [< oentrifu- 
l) 4* -aide. The strict form would be *cm- 
bgienee.] A tendency to fly off from the 
ter; centrifugal force or tendency, 
ffimanant (sen-trim'a-n§nt), a. [< L. cen- 
to, center, + mamn(t-)e, ppr. of mancrc, re- 
in.] Remaining in the center, especially in 
brain. 

hrina (sen-trf'na), n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1817).] 
pnus of sharks, taken as the type of a f am- 
Centrinida. 

ring 1 , ft. See centering!. 
ring 9 , n. See centering 2. 
trimdgi (sen-trin'i-dS). n.pl. [NL., < Ccntri- 
f Ada.] A family of sharks, typified by the 
us Centrina : same as Sninacida. Lowe , 1843. 
ripatal (son-trip 'e-tal), a. [Of. F. oentri- 
9 m Bp. centripeto = Pg. It. centripeto ; < 
. centripetus, < X. centrum , center, + petere , 
k, move toward.] 1. Tending or moving 
nrd the center: opposed to centrifugal.— 
Progressing by changes from the exterior of 
object to its center: as, the centripetal cal- 
sation of a bone. Owen .— Centripetal force. 
/owe . — Centripetal lnfloreaoenoe, a form of in- 
aconce, otherwise called aoropetai, in whloh the lower 
uter flowers are the lint to open, as in spikes, racemes, 
*ls, the heads of composites, etc. — Centripetal 
IS, a device for applying pressure in an inward direc* 
in radial lines.— Ottllaitil pump. a rotary pump 
hioh revolving blades collect the water and draw it 
le axis, where it enten the discharge-tube.- 
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lied by two dorsal flns with short spines, the 
soft anal of moderate extent, and the ventrals 
truly abdominal and imperfectly developed. 

Oeaisieciie (sen-tris'kus), n . [NL., < (Jr. mv- 
rpidaof, a kind of fish, dim. of skvrpav, a spine, 
spur: see center*.] A genus of fishes, typical of 
tne family Centriscida. C. leolopax Is the trumpet- 
fish, bellows-flsh, snipe-flsb, or sea-snipe of the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean, now called Maororhamphonu seoio- 
pax. 

Centrist (sen'trist), n. [< center* + -to#.] In 
the German Reichstag or Imperial Parliament, 
one of the members of the so-called Center or 
Ultramontane party. 

Centro-. In modern scientific compound words, 
the combining form of Latin centrum or Greek 
KtvTfiov, center, also spine. 

centro-adnal (sen-tro-as'i-ngl), a. In anat., 
in the center of an acinus : applied specifically 
to certain spindle-shaped shells found in the 
middle of the acini of the pancreas apd in 
some other glands. 

oentro-adnar (sen-tr5-as'i-n8r), a . Same as 

ccntro-acinal . 

centrobarlc (sen-tr$-bar'ik), a. [< Gr. Khrpov , 
the center, + &<ipoc, weight.] Relating to the 
center of gravity, or to the method of finding it. 
—Centrobarlc body, a body which attracts as if its whole 
mass wore concentrated in a point, its center of gravity. 

If the action of terrestrial or other gravity on a rigid 
body is reducible to a single force In a line passing always 
through one point fixed relatively to the body, whatever 
Ik* its position relatively to the earth or other attracting 


In embryo?*, having tfiti%od*yolk (deutoplasm) 
central in podtiai, surrounded by peripheral 
protoplasm. 

The food yolk my . . . have a central position In 
such eentnUoitkal eggs the segmentation Is confined to the 
periphery. Clam, Zoology (trans.), I. lit. 

Oentrolapifl (stn-tr$-18'pis), n. [NL», < Gr. 
Khrpov, point,. + Xetr/f, scale.] 1. In bot.. a 
genus of monocotyledonous plants belonging 
to and the type' or the natural order Centrole- 
pidece. They are small tufted plants, mostly 
with linear-filiform radical leaves. Seventeen species are 
known, natives of Australia. 

8. In ichth., a genus of fishes. Egerton, 1843. 
centrolinead (sen-tr$-lin'$-ad), w. [< L. em~ 
trum , center, 4* linea. line, + -nif 8 .] An instru- 
ment for drawing lines converging toward a 
point, though the point be inaccessible, 
eentrolinaal (sen-tro-lin'f-al), a. and ». [< L. 
centrum , center, + tinea, line, + -al.1 I. a. 
Converging to a center, 
n. n. Same as centrolinead . 


(sen # tr<5-16-frn6), n.pl [NL., 
“ “ ”7of niahei 


L iodide, in bot., an embryonic radicle turned 
4 the center of the seed.— Osmisfpetsl railway, a 
as y having a single bearing-rail to support the car, 
i side rails and wheels to steady It. 
ripfltalism (sen-trip'e-tal-ism), a. [< ccn- 
mtal 4* -ism.] Tendency ‘ toward a center; 
tripetal motion or tendency, 
lie plague of eentripetaliem is a curse which has come 
s [New Zealand] across the seas from older countries. 

Weetmineter Rev., CXXVIII. 400. 
ripetally (sen-trip' e-tal-i), adv . In a cen- 
mtal manner ; with tendency toward a cen- 
, by centripetal force. 


point is called its center of gravity, and the 
body Is called a oentrobaric body, 

Thomson and Tait , Nat. Phil., § 584. 
Osntrobsrlo method, a method of measuring the extent 
of a surface or the contents of a solid by means of certain 
relations subsisting between the center of inertia (or grav- 
ity) of a line and surfaces generated by it, and between 
the center of inertia of a plane surface and solids gener- 
ated by it 

centrobaricalf, a. [Formerly also centroharyoal 
(E. Phillips, 1706) ; as centrobario + -ah] An 
obsolete form of centrobario. 

OentrocercUfl(sen-tro-B6r / kns), n. [NL. ( Swain - 
son, 1831), < Gr. Khrpov, point, center, + KtpKOQ, 
tail.] A genus of gallinaceous birds, of the 


ripetanoe, ocntripetency (sen-trip'e-tens, 
Htt), a. [< L. centrum, center, + pet$n(i-)s, 
of petcre, seek, + -ence, -ency. See oentrip- 
L] Tendency toward a center; centripetal 
se cat tendency. 

»e eentripetenoe augment* the oentrifngence. Webal- 
i om man with his opposite, and the health of the state 
mds on the aeesa w . JSinerean, Uses of Great Men. 

rifldd (sen-tris'id), n. A fish of the family 
\trisdda. 

krlfldda (sen-tris'i-dfi), n.pl. [NL., < Cen- 
cui 4- -idee.] 1. A family of hemibranehiate 
es, typified by the genus Centriscus , having 
tort ovate body witnbony plates in front ana 
the back, the mouth drawn out into a long 
ular snout, a small spinous dorsal fin, ana 
ventrals near the middle of the abdomen 
ha spine and 7 rays each. These fishes are vari- 
y known as eea enipe-^thet, end teoodeock-Aiht*, 
e of the length ofthe beak. The body is 



< Centrotophua 4 -tflcp.1 A subfamily of fishes, 
of the family StromateideB, typified by the ge- 
nus Centrolophus. They have complex elongeteu gill- 
rakers extending backward from the eplbrancbials of the 
last branchial arch, ll abdominal and 14 caudal vertebra, 
protractile premaxillarles, and normally developed ven- 
tral flns persistent through life. 

oentrolophlne (sen-trol'6-fin), a. and n . X. a. 
Of or pertaining to the Centrolophina. 

IX. n. A fish of the subfamily Centrolophince. 
— < Gr. 

uub uj. wu Buuumiiiiy (Jcntrobphinw, Including 
the blaekfish of England, Centrolophus pompv- 
lu8 , or C. morio. This fish Is chiefly of a black color; 
the vent is advanoed in position, the ventral fln 1> small, 
and the anal is half as long as the dorsal. 

centronelt. ft. An obsolete variant of eentinel, 
ioT Hcntiiwit 

OentroniflSt (sen-trd'ni-^), n. ph [NL., < Gr. 
Khrpov , a point, spine.] A large group of ani- 
mals, the radiates, soOphytes, or ccelenterates : 
an inexact synonym of liadiata. 

OentnmotidJBD (sen-trj-not'i-de), n.pl. [NL., 

< Centronotus 4- -idee.] A family of fishes, typi- 
fied by the genus Centronotus : same as Mura- 
noidiaas. 


typical of the family Centronotidw. 

Oentrophanes (sen-trof ' ' ft-nds). n. [NL. (Kaup, 
1829), < Gr. Kfivrpov, a goad, sting, spur, + -ja- 
vfc, evident, < (fxuveiv, appear.] A genus of 
oscine passerine birds, of the family FringiU 
lida, inhabiting northerly parts of both hemi- 
spheres : so called from tne long, straight, spur- 
like hind claw. The Lapland lounpur, C, lapponiem , 
common to Europe, Asia, and America, is the type-spe- 


Sage-cock, or Cock-of-tho-plftins ( Ctntrtctrcw 

Tetraonida or grouse family, the typical and 
only Bpeoies of which is the great sage-cock or 
cock-of-the-plains of western America, C. uro- 
phaManus . The genus is so named from the stiff, nar- 
rowly acuminate tail-feathers, which are SO In number and 
etjuul or exceed the length of the wing. The neck is suscep- 
tible of enormous inflation hy mean* of air-sacs beneath 
the skin, which when distended is extensively naked, and 
forms an irregular bulging mass surmounted by a fringe of 
filamentous feathers, several inches long, springing from 
a mass of erect white feathers, and covered below with a 
solid set of sharp, white, homy feathers like fish-scales. 
The tarsus is feathered to the toes, and the glxiard Is only 
slightly muscular. 



p r e s sed , and covered with small rough scales; there 
9 lateral line ; bony strips are found on the side of the 
“ _ ent Into a 


K, somet im es confluent into a shield, and other bony 
ps ooour on the margin of the thorax and abdomen, 
re are no teeth. The gill-openings are wide, and the 
lehkMtegals are 4 in number. Of the two dorsal flns, 
flrit bears 4 to 7 ralne% the second of which is very 
t and strong, and the soft dorsal is of moderate site, 
the anal: the pectorals are short; theoaudalisemar- 

fie middle rays are not produced. The family 
iso and more properly called MaercrhamphoddfB, 

A family extended to include not only the 
e Cmtriioida, but also 'the AmpkisiUda. 
IriSflttam (sen4ris'i-ttrm), a. KNL.owt- 
m tfe r mfo , < Centriscus, a. v., + L./or»*a, 
bl] Shaped like a fish or the genus Centris- 
: of or pertaining to the Centriseiformes, 
MflClMoraua (sen-tris-i-fdr'mex), a. ph 

L. . pL of emtrieotformis: nee oentriicitbrn.] 
SU£it% gyatw of cla-lflcation, to thiiv 
■ill #fiakNi of Aea nikep teryg U , ehaneter- 


centrodorsal (sen-tr6-d6r'sal), a. and n. [< L. 
centrum , center, 4- dorsum, back, 4* -ah] X a . 
Central and dorsal or aboral: applied to the 
central ossicle ofthe stem of ermoids, as mem- 
bers of the genus Comatula . 

The centre of the skeleton is constituted by a large een- 
tro-dvmal ossicle. Huxley, An at Invert., p. 600. 

XX. n. In crinoids, a centrodorsal ossicle which 
unites the skeleton of the stalk with the body, 
oostrodorsally (sen-tr6-d6r's$l-i), adv . In a 
centrodorsal position or relation. 

Oontrogcmida (sen-trteon'i-dit), a. ph [NL., 
< Gr. Khrpov , center, + yhoc, generation, + 
Ada.] An order of degraded suctorial crusta- 
ceans, represented by such genera as SaccuMna 
and Peiltogaster. Alio called Buotoria and Bhi- 
mcephala 

Otntroid (sen'troid), n. [< Gr. Khrpov, center, 
4- eZdof, form.] In math., to center of mass. 
See center*. 

oeatroledthal (sen-tr^-les'i-thal), a. r< Gr. 
nhrpw, center, 4- Xhdhc, yolk of an egg, + -ah] 


Lapland Longipur {Ctntnphmnn lafpmieue). 

cics. Others are C. omatm, the chestnut-collared lark- 
bunting, and C. ptetm, the punted lark-bunting, both of 
North America. 

06&if oplpedon (sen-tr$-pip'e-don), n. ; pi. een- 
vropipeda (-d|). [NL., prop. 

< Gr. Khrpov , center, 4- Swinedoc, level, plane. 
superflciiL < M, upon, + nidov, ground. Or. 
parallelopipedon.] In morphology, a compli- 
cated form, in which the poles of at least the 
dorsoventral axis are unlike, and in which to 
body is thus defined not with reference to a 
line, but to a median plane. Encyc. Brit., XVI. 
844. 

centroplpedonal (sen # trd-pi-ped'$-nal), a. 
[< ceiUropiimkm 4- -ah] Having the morpho- 
logical form of a oentroplpedon. 
OentnqwdtaUi (sen # tp$-pf4rn«), n. pi. [NL., 

< Centropus (-pod-) 4- Ana . ] A subfamily of 
picarian oirds, Of the family CucuUda; to cou- 
cals or spurred cuckoos: so celled from to 
long, straMit hind claw. They Include many j pe» 
das of Africa. Aria, and the East eonie of them 
alec Ahutofreptou. 
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i mfw yM (MD4^pi'nid)i *• Afiih of the 
ftunily Ontrvpomidee. 

(een-trd-pom'i-tW), n.pl. CNL., 
< Centropomus + 4dm.] A family of eoenthop- 
terygien flehee, typified hy the genua Centromt- 
» ^peculiar to the tropical and eubtropfoal 
waters ef America. They h»re in elangrt* body 
wtlh dlsUoot lateral line continued on to the oendal tin, 
■maU ctenoid scales, separate dorsal tint, of which the 
S5J] hSr 8 spinea, tfiethlwl Mas the longest, short 

enel tin with 3 a ^e^ Mid^fwh^oeuasl^ ^ _ 

* ' “ l*3i 


CWtTOPgmoid (^n-t^- nfi^moldh a. andn. 
Of or relating to the Centropomidai. 



Robalo {CfHtrp/0MHi Hndnimalit). 

the family Centropomidcc, having a long pre- 
opereular spine, whence the name. It Includes a 
number of species of moderate size found In the tropical 
American seas, known as snooks and robalos, and es- 
teemed for food. 

CfestojpiBtii (sen-trp-priB'tia), n. [NL. , < Gr . 
Kfarpov, a spine, sting, + irpiang, a large fish, 
supposed to be (as in early NL.) the sawfish.] 
A genus of fishes, of the family Serranidcn , con- 
taining the sea-basses, such as C. fiirvus , C. 
atrarim , and C . phUadelphicus. 

Oentropus (sen' tr$-pun), n. [NL. (Illiger, 181 1), 

< Gr. Ktvrimp, a spur, + wove (wed-) as E. foot . ] 
A genus of birds, typical of the subfamily Cen - 
tropodinw: in a restricted sense, covering only 
the African coucals, like C. sonegalenm; in 
other usages, more or less nearly the same as 
the subfamily Ccntropodincc. 

oantrostigma (Ben-trfi-stig'mtt), n. ; pi. oentro- 
stigmata (-ma-tj). [NL., < Gr. Khrixm, center, 
+ oriyua, a point, spot.] In morphology, a form 
or body of which all the axes radiate from a 
central point; a protaxonial organism which is 
defined by its central point. 
centroitigmAtlo (sen'la^tig-mat'ik), a . [As 
oentrostigma{ir) + -4o.] Consisting of a oentro- 
stigma; definable as to figure by a center: said 
of protaxonial figures only, 
oentroflurfaoo (sen-tr$-s6r'ffis), n. [< L. cen- 
trum, center, + surface,] In geom,, the locus of 
centers of principal curvature of a surface. 
oentrotrUane (sen'tro-tri-5'nf), n. [< Gr. skv- 
Tpov ; spine, + rplaiva, a three-pronged fish-spear, 
a tndent: see trkene .] A kind of sponge-spicule 
having the form of a eladose rhabaus or truene, 
whose clodome arises from the middle of the 
rhabdome. W. J. Sollas. 

The abaft may also become trlttd at both ends, amphl- 
triiene, and the resulting rays all bifurcate, or the cladome 
may arise from the contre of the rhabdome, emtrvtriame. 

Bncyc. Brit., XXII. 417. 

centrotylote (sen-trot'i-ldt), a. [< Gr. Khrpov, 
spine, + ruXurdf, knobbed, < rvtovv, make knob- 
by, < rfrtof, a knot, knob.] Swollen in the mid- 
dle: a term applied by Sollas to a form of 
sponge-spicule which is an oxyaster of two rays 
produced from a central swelling: as, “a cen - 
trotylote microxea,” Encyo. Brit , JCXEE. 417. 
centrum (sen'trum), n . ; pi. centra (-trtt). [L. y 

< Gr. tUvrpov, center : see center^.] 1. A center. 
Specifically — 8. [NL.] In anat.i (a) The body 
of a vertebra ; the solid piece to which the arches 
and some other parts are or may be attached. 
Morphologically, however, the centrum Is not exactly what 
la ordinarily called the body of a vertebra; for the latter 
usually Inoludes the bases of the.neural arches, from which 
the centrum proper is separated for a period by thTneuro- 
ojptral suture. See eats under cervical, darmd, and enrfo- 
tMetou. (ft) The basis or fundamental portion of 
(me of the cranial segments, regarded as analo- 
gous to vertebra. Thus, the basioccipital is the 


_ ioving 

spheres at the level of the ooi 
centrum ovale majut and 


callosiim. Also called 
ovale Vieustent.— 


Centrum ovale minus, the white ceufcral mass of the 
cerebral hemispheres as displayed by a transverse cut at 
an y levc L Also called centrum ovale qf Vieg-d'Axyr. 
oe ntryl f, n. An obsolete variant of center*, 
n. A contracted form of cemetery. 
centrist, a. A former spelling of sentry. 

The amoy* box. Gay, Trivia, IL W. 


ee n t n m (sen'tnm), a. Jh., a E. hundred : see 
cent, hundred.] A hundred : used in the phrase 
per centum, by the hundred, 
oentumpondium (sen-tum-pon'di-um), a. ; pi. 
centumpondia (-ft). [L,, < centum, a hundred, 
+ ponaus, weight.] The ancient Roman hun- 
dredweight, equal to 72 pounds avoirdupois, 
oentumvir (sen-tum'v6r), n. ; pi. ccntumvirs, 
centumviri (-vOrz, -vi-ri). [L. ccntumviri, pre 
separately centum viri, < centum (= AS. hund, 
hundred, q. v.) + rm, pi. of vir as AS. wor, a 
man.] In ancient Romo, one of a body of 105 
(called in round numbers 100) judgeB. 8 from 
each of the 35 tribes, appointed to decide com- 
mon causes among the people. The office of the cen- 
tumvirs was annual, the presidency of the tribunal Imloug- 
ing to the protor. The court nut lu the Julian basilica, in 
four sections, each presided over by a decemvir or an ox- 
questor. Under the empire their number was increased 
to 180, or perhaps more. 

centtunvlral (sen-tum'vi-ral), a. [< L. centum- 
vlralis, < centumviri : see ccniumtHr.j Pertaining 
to the ccntumvirs. 

oentumvirate (sen-tum'vi-rat), n. [< L. cen- 
tumviri + -ate 8 .] 1. The office or dignity of a 
centum vir.— 3. Any body of a hundred men. 

Finding food and raiment all that term for a centum- 
vtrate of tho profession. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, ii. 198. 

centumviri, n. Latin plural of ccntumvir . 
centuple (sen'tu-pl), a. [< F. centuple m 8p. 
ctintuplo = Pg. It. ccntuplo, < L. ccntuplm r, hun- 
dred-fold, < centum, a hundred, + -plus (= Gr. 
-irMog), a multiplicative suffix, related to plus, 
more, and ult. to E. full.] A hundred-fold 
greater; multiplied by a hundred. 

I wish his strength wore centuple, 

Mawinffer, Unnatural Combat, i. 1. 
centuple (sen'tv-pl), t\ t. ; pret. and pp. centu- 
pled, ppr. centupling . [< centuple , a.] To make 
a hundred times more ; multiply by a hundred, 
centuplicate (sen-tu'pli-kat), r. t; pret. and 
pp. centuplicated, ppr. centuplicating . [< L. 

centuplicatus \ pp. of centuplicare, increase a 
hundred-fola, < centuplex {ccntupUc-), a hun- 
dred-fold, < centum, a hundred, +pHcare, fold.] 
To multiply a hundred times; centuplo. 

I performod the civilities you enjoined mo to your 
friends, who return you the like centuplicated. 

Homll , Letters, iv. 2. 

centuplyt (sen'tu-pli), v. t. [< L. centuplicare : 
see centuplicate.] To centuple. 

Though my wants 

Were eentuplied upon myself, I could Ihj patient 

Fletcher , Hpunisli Curate, i. 2. 

centuria (sen-tfi'ri-ft), n . ; pi. aenturiw (-5). [L. : 
see century!. 1 An ancient Roman measure of 
land, said to have been originally 100 times the 
quantity Romulus distributed to each citizen, 
and equal to 200 jugora : but it seems to have 
varied from 50 to 400 Jugera. Bee Jugerum. 
centurlal (sen-tu'ri-al), a. [< L. cvnturialis, < 
centuria , a century f sec century!.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to a century or centuries ; existing 
for a century or centuries of years. 

Quadrangles mossy with centurial associations. 

Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. 70. 

2. Consisting of or regulated by centuries; 
arranged by or divided into hundreds, or hun- 
dreds of years: as, a centurial organization of 
troops ; a centurial history. 

, The centurial plan, which prevailed from Flaoous to 
Moshelm, li an improvement Ion the purely chronological, 
or annalistic method of writing history I. 

Schaff, Mist. Uhrwt, Church, I. ft 4. 

3. Occurring once in a century or a hundred 
years; centennial: as, a centurial sermon. 
[Rare.]— 4, Completing a century. 

Every year of which tho iiuhiIkm* lu divisible by four 
without a remainder is a leap-year, excepting the centu- 
rial years, which are only leup-yeurs wlion divisible by 
four alter omitting the two cipher*. Eiwyc. Brit . , I V. (J07. 
Centurial stones, bouudary-stoncs ; stones marking the 
limits of an old Homan century or allotment of land. 
See century^, 2 (c). 

CCmturl&tdt (sen-tfi'ri-at), *\ t [< L. centuri- 
atus, pp. of oenturiarc, divide into hundreds, < 
centuria, a hundred: see century!.] To divide 
into centuries or hundreds, 
centuriatet (sen-tfi'ri-ftt), a. [< L. oenturiatus, 
pp. : see the verb.] Divided into or consisting 
of centuries or hundreds : as, centuriate assem- 
blies. Holland. 

centnrl&tlon (sen-tu-ri-a'shon), n. [< L. cen- 
i&Hatio(n-), < centuriare, divide into centuries: 
see centuriate, t?.] The custom of dividing land 
into centuries* See century!, 2 (c). 

It is obvious that formal eenturiatxon iu straight lines 
aud rectangular divisions, by tho Agrimeusoros, produced 
something entirely different from the open field system as 
we have found it hi England. 

SfiftoAm, Eng. ViL Community, p. S77. 


etnturiator (sen-tfi'ri-ft-tor), n. [NL. (>F. e«t- 
turiateur » Fg. centuriaaor), < L. centuriare, 
divide into hundreds: see centuriate, r.l One 
of the writers of the Protestant ecclesiastical 
history known as the Centuries of Magdeburg. 
Also centurist. 

The ctnturiatar* of Magdeburg were the first that dis- 
covered this grand imposture. Ayliffe, Paragon. 

contorted (sen'tu-rid), a. [< century + -ed*.] 
Lasting for a century or centuries; centurial. 

His ccnturicd silence to those hearers frank 
W 1th joy ho broke. C. Jte Kay , V isiou of N imrod, iL 

Oenturio (sen-tu'ri-5), n. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 
1842) : see centurion.] A 
genus of American pnyl- 
lostomino bats, notable in 
its family for the absence 
of a distinct nose-loaf, but 
having various extraordi- 
nary excrescences upon 
the face, which produce a 
most grotesque physiog- 
nomy. V. senex is the type. emtuno tent*. 

centurion (sen-tu'ri-qn), 
n. [< ME. centurion n F. centurion s= ftp. cen- 
turion wa Pg. conturi&o k It. centurions. < L. cen- 
turio(n-), < centuria, a company of a hundred: 
see century!.] In Rom. anttq ., a military officer 
who commanded a century or company of in- 
fantry. The centurion was appointed by the 
commander-in-chief, and corresponded to the 
captain in modem military service, 
centurist (sen'tv-rist), n. [< century! + -tef.] 
Same as centuria tor. 



Oenturus (sen-tu'rus). n. [NL. (Swainson, 
1837), prop. Centrums, \ Gr. kFvt( 
ovpd, tail. J 


Centrums, i Gr. ufvrpov, a spine, + 
A genus of banded woodpeckers of 



Ksd-bellied Woodpecker [Cm turns camlinus). 

the warmer parts of America, of which the red- 
bellied woodpecker, C. carolinue, is the type: 
so called from the acute tail-feathers. They 
are also known as xebra-woodpeqhers, from the 
transversely striped plumage. 
century 1 (sen't^-ri), n. ; pi. centuries (-riz). [< 
F. centuria = Bp. Pg. Jt. centuria, < L. centuria, 
an assemblage or division consisting of a hun- 
dred units, as a company of a hundred soldiers, 
a division of tho people, etc. (not in the sense 
of ‘ a hundred years/ for which seeculum was 
used: see secular), < centum = E. hundred.] 1. 
Iu a general sense, a hundred; anything con- 
sisting of a hundred in number. 

And when 

With wild wood-leaven and weeds T ha 1 atrew’d hit grave. 
Ami on it said a century of prayera, 

Such as I can, twice o'er, 111 weep and algh. 

Shah., Cyuibeline, It. 2. 
How many of tho century of graduatoa aent forth from 
our famoua University every year ... are able to read 
with moderate reltah aud understanding one of the Tna- 
culan Deputations? 

Dr. J. Brown, Spare Hours, Sd aer., p. 44. 
Specifically— 2. In Rom. antiq. : (a) A division, 
of the people (originally so called, probably, 
with reference to the approximate number or 
its members, though there was no fixed limit), 
instituted by Bern us Tullius, formed with ref- 
erence to taxation and to the election of magis- 
trates and enactment of laws. All the cltton* 
were divided Into classes according to their wealth, nid 
each of the classes was divided into from 10 to 40 senior 
and junior centuries, according to age, In all 108 or 104. 
Each century had one vote in the comltla oenturiata, 
the wealthier classes voting first and generally controlling 
the others. (b) A subdivision of the legion, corre- 
sponding to a modem military company of in- 
fantry, and consisting nominally of a hundred 
men. Prior to the rale of Marina the oratory was half 
of a maniple, and contained normally 100 men, eaoh t ' 
tury having in addition SO U^bt-armed troops. Altar 
military reform of Marina the old dlattnetlona ef 
the lepon ware abollahed; the eentniy was etfll 



f She maniple, but it* normal quote of men wu increased, 
falter the empire the regular force of the oeutnry wm 110 
mq. MmUgum. 

Jfse. Know yon what store of the prwtorlan soldiers 
Mams holds about him for his guard? 

Lac. 1 cannot the just number; but I think 
Three centuries. B. Jansen, Bejanns, v. 8. 
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formed in new-born children by an effusion of 
blood— (a) between the aponeurotic structures 
of the cranium and the pericranium; (ft) be- 
tween tiie pericranium and the skull: or (c) 
between the dura mater and the skull. Also 
cejfhalhmnatoma and ccphabhmatoma . 


o) An allotment of land of varying size : espe- cephalagra (sef-a-lag'rtt), ». [< Gr. icedaU, 

.Ha^ -^ldiers in J ■ L - r 2 


dally, the area of land allotted to sol 
t conquered country.— 8. A period of one hun- 
Ired years, reckoned from any starting-point: 
is, a century of national independence $ a cen- 
tury Of oppression. Specifically, one of u number of 
mndred-year periods, reckoned either forward or back- 
ward from some recognised era. Thus the first century of 
Am Christian era began with the year a. d. 1 and extended 
» the end of the year 100; the third century began with 
901 and ended with 800 ; and the eighteenth century began 


, podagra.} 
ly, gout in 


[L.; also ccpha- 
also 



|uuuv vs SNiy aiiiu. «nv veuvm ion vuu viiu 

always meant. The centuries before Christ arc reckoned 
backward in their order from the Christian era, and those 
liter Christ are reckoned forward : as, the fourth century 
B. a (from HOI b. c. backward to 40o). 

One crash, tin- death-hymu of the perfect tree, 
Declares the close of its green century. 

Jitnereon, Woodnotes, i. 
OmturlSS Of Magdeburg, a title given to an ecclesias- 
tical history of tlioltnt 1,800 yearn of the Christian era, in 
which the records of each century occupy a volume, com- 
piled by a uuinltcr of Protestant* at Magdeburg. It was 
published at llusel, 1B60-74. 

«ntury\ ft. An obsolete form of centaury . 
antury-plant (sen'$u-ri-plant), w. A name 
given to the American aloe, Agave Americana , 
which was formerly supposed to flower only 
after the lapse of a century. Bee Agave . 

I (seu-tus'is), ft. [L., < centum, a hun- 


head, a catching; of. chi) 

Severe pain in the head; eg- 
the head. 

cephalalgia (sef-^lal'ji-tth w. , _ 

largia , < Gr. KefdXaXyla, later also tcefotopyla, 
headache, < Kefy&dkpK, having headache, < w- 
fa'/fa head, + Myof, pain, ache.] In pathol , 
headache* Also called cephalalgy , cnocphalal- 
gin. 

" ' ' and n, [< L. 

< Kefahatyia: 
_ _ „ Relating to cephalalgia 

or headache. 

U. n. A medicine for headache, 
oephalalgy (sef'a-lal-ji), ft. [< F. otphakOgie 
= Bp. ctfalalgia m Pg. cephalalgia = It. cefa- 
lalgia, cefalargia , < L. cephalalgia; cee cepha- 
lalgia.'] Same as cephalalgia . 
cepnalanthium (sof-a-lan'thi-um), plcepha- 
. ... .... — ~ \ he ’ 1 


lanthia (-4),^ [NL., K Gr. KNpafo'j, head, Hh avdoc, 


lentussls 

dred, H- as (ass-), an as.] An ancient Roman y e Pf l ®4 w q>Iq® t «. pi 
unit of weight, consisting of 100 
leorlt, ft. [The AS. original _J * 


a flower.]' In boL, the head or capitate inflo- 
rescence of a composite plant. 

OephalanthUfl (sef-a-lan'thus), ft. [NL., < Gr. 

head, + avftoc, a flower.] A genus of 
plants, natural order liubiawaj. The species are 
slirulm, with small white flowers densely aggregated in 
spherical ped uncled heads. The tast-known specie* is 
C. occidenialis , the button-bush of North America. 


A freeman of the lower rank among the Anglo- 
Saxons ; a churl. 

C00118. An adjective termination of Latin ori- 
gin. See -aoeous. 

ftp* (sfi'pjj.), w. [L., also written ceepa, cepe, 
cape, an onion, > F. civc, > E. cive, q. v.] The 
common onion, the Allium Cepa of botanists. 
MMCeous (sS-pa'shius), a. [< cepa + -aceom,] 
Alliaceous; having the odor of onions. 
MpOTOTOUS (sf-pev'$-rus), a. [Prop. *ccpivo- 
roue , < L. cepa , cepe, an onion, + vorarc, eat, 
devour.] Feeding on onions. [Rare.] 

(sef-a-e'lis), ». [NL., < Gr. w<pa7J/, 
head, + siteti* (i/ # W), compress.] An exlen- 
give genus of plants, natural order ltnhiacea% 
^onaastiug of shrubs or perennial herbs, natives 
of tropical regions, 
chiefly in America. 

Their flowers grow in close 
beads, surrounded by in- 
▼olncrating bracts, which 
are sometimes richly col- 
ored. The most interest- 
ing species is C. Ipeca- 
cuanha, whloh yields the 
ipecacuanha-root of the 
druggists. It is found in 
shady woods in Brasil. 

The root has a character- 
tetio i ringed structure. See 

Bee cephalo-. 


Ce/haf/is Ijncacnanh a. 


00 asses. See as*. Oephalaspidea (sef'a-las-pid'f-ft), w. pi 
of E. churl , q. v.J < Cephalaspis (- pid -) + -*>«.] A group of 
among the Anglo- branchiate gastropods, characterized by t) 


See Cephalaspididce. 

[NL., 
tecti- 


branchiate gastropods, characterized by the de- 
velopment of a cephalic disk distinct from the 
back. 


OftpfoglftbranohlB 

with or constituting the front or fore part of a 
body or organ: opposed to caudal : as, the ee- 
phalic surface of the liver or diaphragm ; the 
cephalic end of a vertebra; the cephalic segment 
of a oentiped. r 

Now that the extended study of comparative anatomy 
and embryonic development Is largely applied to the 
elucidation of the human structure, it is very desirable 
that descriptive terms should bo sought which may with- 
out ambiguity Indicate position and relation in the organ- 
ism at once in man and [other] animals. Such terms or. 
cephalic and caudal, dorsal and ventral, are of this class, 
and ought, whenever this may be done consistently with 
sufficient deaniosi of description, to take the place or those 

whloh are only applicable to the peculiar attitude of the 

human body. Quain, Auat, 1. 8. 

Cephalic aura, peculiar sensations, referred to the head, 
preceding epileptic or hysterical attacks. — Cephalic sn- 
terolL the oephullo portion of the enteron ; so much of 
the alimentary canal as is In the head.— Cephalic flex- 
ure. (a) In Arthropoda t the upward Inclination of the 
longitudinal axis of the ceplialic sternites in respect to the 
same axis of the thoracic sternites. (b) In human anat., 
the heading of the head of the embryo forward or down- 
ward upon the trunk.— Cephalic ganglia. See gan~ 
glion.— Cephalic index, in craniom., the ratio of the 
greatest transverse to the greatest anteroposterior diame- 
ter of the skull multiplied by 100. It varies from 62 to 116 
or 08. 

Those people who possess crania with a cephalic index of 
80 and above are called bracbycepbali ; those with a lower 
index are doliohocephuli. Huxley, Anat Vert, p. 420. 
Cephalic medicines, remedies for disorders of the head. 
—Cephalic shield, in trilohltes, the large buckler which 
surrounds and protects the head and extends over more or 
less of the body. See TriMdta , and cut under JAnmlut. — 
Cephalic sotufle, a blowing murmur which may be heard 
on auscultation of the head in some anemic states, as 
well as In some oases of oneuriBiu of an artery of the head. 
—Cephalic vein, a large superficial vein on the front of 
the arm, running from the elbow to the shoulder: so 
named because the ancients used to open it os a remedy 
for disorders of the head. — Cephalic version, in obntet., 
the operation of turning the fetus iu the uterus in such 
a manner tlrnt the head is made to present at the os uteri : 
distinguished from jKidalic version. 

II. ». A remedy for headache or other dis- 
orders in the head. 


las- 

0epha~ 

. F Ashes, 

of whion the genus Cephalaspis is typical. 
Oephal&apiB (sef - § - las 7 pis), ft. 



. ... rt «“> smim and related ^^Udtailt W-U), «. Same as ^halic 

— - - When I had passed the superficial ports, and digged a 

little more than skln-deepo Info the Mineral! of CcphaiicaU 
Motion, I came to the Muscles, tho Instruments of volun- 
tary motion. 

Quoted in F. Warner's Physical Expression, p. 821 

Oephallnm (sef-fi-li'nS), w. pi [NL., < Cepha- 
lus + -inw.] A subfamily of pleotognathous 
fishes, typified by the genus Cephalus : synony- 
mous with Molidai . 

cepballa (sef'a-lis), n. [NL., < Gr. a 

little head, a capital, dim. of tcefatfr, head.] A 


[NL., < Gr, 
A genus of 



HcipaMi, head, + 
fossil fishes, 
typical of the 
family Ccpha- 
laspiaida. The 

very large head 
which character- 
ises these fishes 
bears a close 
resemblance in 
ihupe to a sad- 
dlers' knife, and 
is covered with a buckler prolonged backward into a point 
on either side. They are known os buckler-fishes or buck- 
ler-heads. C. lyclli is a common »]>ocie*. 

Oephal&tfl (sef-ft-la'tft), n. pi [NL., neut. pi. 



lattice-head in the skeleton of certain radio- 


larians of the grouj 
spherical lattice* 


lea ; a simple sub- 
inclosing the central 


Ctfhetetpis wu. 


npumuni iw«uuD-ouQUj luviuniiJK uw r>nuuan 

capsule and standing m connection with it at 
the basal pole of its main axis, 
cephalifltie (sef-ft-lis'tik), a. r< Gr. Kt$a7Ji, 
head, + -ist-ic,] ’ Same as cephalic . [Rare.] 

There is a cranium, the cephalistic head-quarter* of sen- 
sation. Is. Taylor . 


of ccphalatus : see cephalate.'] Aprime division OflpllAlitifl [ (sef-flrll'tis). n. [NL., < Gr. 

^ith a head, gener- + In paikol; inflammation < 


(gef^la-kan'thi-de), 
n.pi: [NL., < Cepha- 
laoanihus + -idwA A 
family of acanthop- 
terygum fishes, rep- 
resented by the genua Cephalacanthus : a syn- 
i of Dactylopteridw. 

Jinx (sef^a-la-kan'thus), ». [NL., 

< Or. K&ka/dp head, + atcavOa, thorn, spine.] A 
genus of fishes : a synonym of Dactylopterus . V. 
voUtansi* the flying-figh, flying-robin, or bat-fish. 

Otphalfcd (sef'ft- 1 ^), adv . R Gr. ne6a>Jj, head 2 
Hr -ad*.] In anat., toward the head; fc 


of mollusks, including those with 
ally provided with tentacles, eyes, and a mouth 
armed with jaws, as gastropods, 
cephalopoda : same as Cephaloj 
ccphala : the opposite of Acejj 
in use.] 

ceph&late (sef'a-lat), a. and ft. [< NL. cepha- 
latus, < Gr. Kstfia/Jj, head.] L a . Having a head, 
hh a mollusk ; specifically, of or pertaining to 
the Cephalata . 

II. ft. A mollusk having a head ; specifically, 
one of the Cephalata . 

capbaletron (sef-a-lfi'tron), n . ; pi. cerihaletra 
(-trk). [NL., < Gfr. Kefya’/jf], head, + tyrpov, the 
abdomen.] Owen’s name (1872) of the head, 
cephalon, or anterior division of the body of 
some crustaceans, as the king-crab: correlated 
with ihoracetron and pleon. 
cephalhematoma, ft.; pi. cophalhematomata . 


brain or its membranes. 


n of the 



t w.j xu hwH), wwaru uuq aowi; forward wyaauiwnaWMSi w. * j 
in the long axis of the body; in the opposite Same as cephalamatoma . 
direction from oaudad. in man it is upward, and in cephalic (se-fal'ik or sef'§4&)j 


. but in any case it is used with 
out reference to the posture of the body. Thus, the ca- 
rotid arteries run eephalad from the cheat ; the cerebrum 
is situated eephalad at the cerebellum ; the fundus of the 
bladder is eephalad with reference to Its neck. 

cephalto (fl6f-a-l«'l), *. [L.. < Gr. Kr+ateta, 
a persisten liiMaohe, prop. fem. of Kefdfauoc, 
of the bead. < Kt+aMj, head.] In pathol head- 
aehe. e^seially one of those forms of headaohe 
ttin do not seem to be part of some more gen- 
eral disorder, and which do not exhibit the typi - 
cal features of neuralgia or of megrim. 

, " na (s^W-m^ym^i a.; pi. 

+ riWMbj 


F. cdphalique \ 



Bp. oefdlioo 
Itf cefaUoo, < 


a . and n. [= 


frg. cephalico' s= 
L. oephalicus , < 


Gr. KtfpaTuttdc, of or for the head, ve] 
< KBiiOJj, dial. Ksfiakij, Kc(¥kh, oep] 
head, prob. not connected with v! j 
L. caput, head, or AB. hedfod, 

E. head, or, it appears, with 


lop- 
important 
l, as by the 

isfer of locomotive members or limbs to or 
near to the head (in decapod crustaceans, for 
example), or the concentration of plastic force 
in parts composing the head, or subserving 
cephalic functions, it is accomplished in various 
ways: by the transfer of members from the locomotive 
to the cephalic scries ; by participation of anterior loco- 
motive organs in oephslio functions; by Increased abbre- 
viation, condensation, aud perfection of structure ante- 
riorly, with the opposite qualifications posteriorly ; or 
(in man alone) by tiie uprising of the cephalic end, tlU at 
last the body becomes vertical, 
capitalist (sef'ft-llz), r. t: pret. and pp. cepha- 
llzed, ppr. cephalising . [< cqthaUic + -ioe.J To 
make or render cephalic ; favor or cause oeph- 
alization in or of: as, to cephaliee legs of a 
crustacean by modifying them into mouth- 
parts; to cephaliee the nervous system by de- 
“ * abrain. 


aef'a-lisd). p. a. [Pp. of cephaliee. 

. bg cephalization ; having the head 

and anterior members of the body well devel- 
oped or well distinguished. 


Exhibi 


AS. (poet) hafela . httfala, hea- cephalo-. [NL.,etc., cephalo-, < Gr. k*+o,U, head: 
fola , the hea^ out perhaps s encephalic.] An el J ' 


Bead of aContiped 
tSceiet rm/rm), Stow- 

a«gmoat,S; «,a,ao- 


^ _ element in 1 compound words 

of Greek origin, meaning the head, referring to 
the head, skull, or brain. Also cephaU, before 
w a vowel. 

way.— 8. Situated or directed Oebhalobranchia, OephalobraBchista (seTa- 
toward the head; connected l^brang'ki-^, -bnmg-ki-ft'tl), n.pl. [NL*, < <*r. 


connected with gMel : 
caput, head, gable * .] L a. 1 
Pertaining to the head in any 


OephAlobranchlm 

aedentary or tubicolous polych®tous annelids. 
They are worm-like marine animals, for the moat part pro- 
ieeted by a tube ; have distinct sexes and a segmented 
body: respire by branohlm situated on or near the head ; 
and undergo metamorphosis, the embryo being free-swim- 
ming and oiliate. The tubes are usually secreted by the 
animals themselves, and in some oases have been mis- 
taken for the shells of mollusks ; they may be either calca- 
reous or membranous, or' composed of grains of sand ag- 
glutinated together, and are either free or adherent to 
some fixed foreign body, but not organically attached to 
the *n«TT.ni> inhabiting them. To this order belong such 
families as Amphictenuics, TerebeUidat, SabeUidat, and Sjr- 
jmlidce, Also called Capitibranohia, Capitibranchiata. 
Capitobranchia, Capitobranehiata. See Sedcntana and 
Tub incite. 

cephalobranchiate (sef^-16-braiig'ld-ftt), a, 
[f Gr. KHjxih), head, + fipayqui, gills, + -atcK] 
Having tufts of external gills on or near the 
head : specifically, of or pertaining to the Cepha- 
lobranckia . Also capinbranchiatc, capitobran- 
chiate . 

cephalocaudal (sef'a-te-kft'dfll), a. [< Gr. u- 
^xX//, head, + L. cauda , the tail, + -a/.] In 
anat., same as cephaloceroal. 

omphalocele (sef'a-lp-sfil). n. [< Gr. xf^oX//, head, 
+ x#X//, tumor.] In pathol., the protrusion of 
more or less of the cranial contents through an 
abnormal opening in the cranial walls ; hernia 
of the brain. 




axis of" the body. Also cephalocaudal 

“ “ ■ “ ^Gr 

i.] In em- 
portion of 

the chorda dorsalis of the embryo: correlated 
with notochord and urochord . 

Oephalochorda (sof*ft-](»-k6r'dji), n. pi, [NL., 
< Gr. K£(j> aX#, head, + xopMj, string, cord, chord.] 
A name given by K. K. Lankester to the lance- 
lets ( Anwhioxus ) considered as a prime divi- 
sion of Vertcbrata , contrasted on one hand with 
Urochorda (tunicates or ascidians), on another 
with Hemichorda (acorn-worms), and also with 
Craniota (all other vertebrates collectively). 
<»MlochOf Ii.1 (sof'a-lo-Wdal), a, [< ccph- 
aloohord + -al.] 1. Of or pertaining to the 

cephalochord. — 2. Of or pertaining to the Cc- 
phalochorda . 

cepbalocone (sef 'ft-l^-kon), n. Same as cepha- 
loconus . 

cephaloconi, ». Plural of cephaloconus . 
eephaloconic (sef'a-16-kon'ik), a . [< cephalo 
cone + -to,] Of or ' 1 1 " 

cephaloconus (sc: 

loooni (-ni). [NL.. \ w. ncfu/w/j uonu, -r imhwi, 

a wedge, cone.] In pteropods, a process on 
the head in addition to the superior tentacles. 
Also cephalocone . 

cephalodia, n. Plural of cephalodium. 
cephalodiiierons (sef-^16-di-if 'g-rus), a. [< NL. 
eephalodium + L. ferre = E. bearh] Bearing 
cephalodia. 

cepnaledine (sef-a-lo'din), a . [< Gr. 
like a head (see cephalodium ), + -t/w4.] In hot. , 
forming a head. It* Browne, 
cepbalodlum (sef-a-lo'di-um), n. ; pi. cephalo - 
(uaT-tt). [NL., < Gr. KttyakhdiK, like a head, < 
KK$afo/ r head, + eldog, form.] In bot, f an orbicu- 
lar granular concretion which occurs on the 
thaUuB of lichens, and in which gonidia are 
localised. 

ceph&lodynia (sef'a-lp-din'i-tt), n. [NL., < Gr. 
KefaMj, head, + 66vvn x pain.] m pathol, pain in 
the head ; cephalalgia j myalgia in the muscles 
of the head. 

ceph&logenesis (sef'&-l£-jen'e-sis), n, [NL., < 
Gfr. KefaAtj, head, + ybeatg, generation . ] The for- 
mation or development of the head or brain, 
cephalogenetic (sef^l^-ifi-net'ik), a. [< cepha- 
logenesis, after genetic.'] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of cephalogonesis. 
cephalograpny (sef-a-log'ra-fl), n, [< Gr. xe- 
*aXtf, head, V-yn of'o, < y&civ, write.] A de- 
scription of the head. DungUson, 
cepbalohematoma (Bef # ^16-hem-B-t6'm&), n. ; 
pi. cephalohematomata (-m&-tft). Same as oe- 
phafamatoima, 

cephalohumeral (sef # ft-164id # m§-r§l), a. and 
n. [< NL. eephdlohumerdUs , < Gr. xe^aX^, head, 
+ L. humerus, prop, vtnerus, the humerus.] I. 
a. Connecting the head with the fore limb: as, 
the cephalohumeral muscle. 

,n.y A muscle of some animals connecting 
the skull with the fore limb ; the oephalohu- 
meralis. 
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oephalohnmmlis (sef # a-16-hfi-mg-rft'lis), a.; 
pi. cephatohumerales (-lex). [NL., adj. as n.: 
see cephalohumeral.] In anat,, a large muscle 
of some animals, as the horse, representing the 
clavicular portions of the human sternocleido- 
mastoid and doltoid combined, 
cephaloid (sef 'a-loid), a . [= F. odphaloide as 
ffb. c efaloideo, < Gr. Ki$&kwidfy, < KttouJj, head, + 
tiooc, form.] Shaped like or resembling the head. 

OephaloidflB (sef-fc-15'i-de), n.pl. [NL.,< Cepha - 
loon + -4dm.] A family of heteromerous Cole- 
op ter a with the anterior coxal cavities open be- 
hind, and the head strongly constricted at the 
base, prolonged behind, and gradually nar- 
rowed. 

cepbalolofy (sef-ft-lol'o-jl), n, [< Gr. xrtoV/, 
head, + -/ioyia, < Akyuv, speak: see -ology.j A 
treatise on the head. 

Oephalolopbus (sef-^-lol'o-fus), n. Same as 
CephalophuH. 

cepnaloma (sof-a-lO'ma), pi. cephalomata 
(-roft-tft). [NL, (from its resemblance to brain- 
substance), < Gr. HefaM), head, -f - oma .] In pa- 
thol. , a soft carcinoma. 

cepbalomenlngitis (Hofvio-men-iu-ji'tis), n, 
[NL.,< Gr. nefya/Jj, head, + NL. meningitis* q. v.l 
In pathol inflammation of the membranes of 
the Drain : distinguished from spinal mminffitis. 

cephalometer (sef-a-lom'e-t^r), v, [< Gr. Kr- 
head, + filrpov, a measure.] 1. An in- 
strument formerly used for measuring the fetal 
head during parturition.— 2. An instrument 
for measuring the various ungles of the skull; 
a craniometer. 

cephalometric (H 0 f ”a-l<Vmet/rik), a. [< cepha- 
lometry + -<c.] Pertaining to cephalometry. 

cephalometry (sef-a-lom'e-tri), «. [= f. cepha- 
lomMrie: see cephalometer.'] Measurement of 
the head or skull ; craniometry. 

Oephalonian (sef-a-lo'ni-an), a. and n, L a. 
Of or pertaining to Oepflalonia (the an<dent 
Cephallenia), the largest of the Ionian islands, 
now belonging to the kingdom of Greece. 

n. n. A native or an inhabitant of Cepha- 
Ionia. 

cephalonomancY (sef-arlon 'p-man-si ), u. [< Gr. 
Kt:<paAr/, head, + ovog, ah ass,’ + fmvrtia, divina- 
tion.] A kind of divination formerly practised 
in detecting guilt, lighted uouIh having heeu placed 
on the head of un oiw, prayera were recited, ami the names 
of itupectud piirsoiiK )>ronouueed ut mndoin. llie.ouo 
whose numo happened to )>e called ut the moment that the 
anft brayod with pain woa presumed to lie guilty. 

cephalont (sef'i^-Iont), n. [< Gr. head, + 
o)v ( ovt -), being, pp r. of dvru, bo: see vns and 
be I.] In zool,, the phase or stage of a septate 
or dicystidan gregarine in wliich the anterior 
cyst or protomeme bears ail epimorite: the 
opposite condition is callod sporont. 

Oephalofin (sef -a-lo ' on), n, [NL. (Newman, 
1838), < Gr. xr^a//;, head, + ituv =s L. ovum, an 
— . ] The typical genus of tiio family Cepha- 


Oephalophora (sef-§-lof'f-r|), n, pi [NL., 
neut. pi. of ccphalophorus; see eephaUpkmwm^ 
1. A division of mouualtt^ including those which 
have a head : synonymous with Ceimdata, De 
Blainville , 1817.— 2. One of the three classes 
of MoUusca, the other two being Aoepkaia and 
Cejihalgpoda. It is divided into the subclasses 
Scaphiopoda, Gastropoda, and Pteropoda, 
cepfialcbbcran (sef-ft-lor $-rgn), n. and a. La. 
A member of the Cephalopkora. 

11. a. Same as cephdlopkoroue . 
cephalopler6(ae-far$-fdr),a. [<NL. C^phoio- 
jmora.] A cephalophoran. 
cephalophoroua (ser-^-lof^-ms), a. [< NL. 
ccphalophorus , < Gr. xe^xX//, head, + *46poc, < 
<fxpm> sa E. bear*.] 1, Having a head, as a 
cephalate mollusk. — 2. Pertaining to or having 
the characters of the Vephalophora, 

There are various reasons for supposing that this anooa- 
try | »f the lanurillbranoh] is to be found In thtfstock of the 
Mphalotthortii m mollusoa. 

Biol. Lab. of John* Hopkins, III. 87. 

Also cephalophoran, 

cepti&lftpSrafm (se-faFf-fram), n. [< NL. ce- 

p/talophragma, < Gr. nr<pa/J}, head. + 0/xiy/ia, divi- 
sion: see phragma.] AT-tmaped Internal parti- 
tion which divides the head of some insects, 
as certain orthopterans, into an anterior and a 
posterior chamber. 

ceph&lophragma (scf^a-io-frag'mft), n.; pi. 

ccphalaphragmata (-mjf-tjj). [NL.] Same as 
eephahphragm. 

cephalophragmatic (sef^a-lfi-frag-mat'ik), a, 
K cephalophragma{t -) + -4o.] Forming a par- 
tition or diaphragm in the head, as of some in- 
sects ; of or pertaining to a oephalophragm. 
Gephalophus (se-faro-fus), n. [NL. (Hamilton 
Smith, 1827), contr. from Cephalolophus / so 
called from the tuft of hair on the head ; < Gr. 
KC(f>aMjr, head, 4- ’/wfxtg, a crest.] An extensive 
genus of African antelopes, with short conical 



cepbalo-orbital (sef v a-lC-6r'bi-tal), a. In 
anat., of or pertaining* to tlie lieud and to the 
orbits.— Oeph&lo-orbltal Index, tlx 1 ratio of the cu- 
bic contents of the two orbits taken together to the cubic 
contents of the cranial cavity multiplied by loo. 

Oepbalopeltinaf (sef^a-l^-pcl-ti'na), n . pi 
[NL., < CephalopelHs + *ina 2 .] A group of am- 
phisbmnians, typified by the genus Cvphalopel- 
Us, named by Gray for species having the head 
depressed and covered above by a flat and 
slender nail-like shield, either simple or trans- 
versely divided. It included a few African and 
South American species. 

Oephalopeltis (seFarl6-p (jl#ti «l» JNL., < Gr. 
Ke<pn'/Ji, head, + miry, a shield.] The typical 
genus of Vcphalopeltina , including ampmsbee- 
nians with a shield-like plate on the head, 
cephalopbaryngeal (sef ^j-lo-fa-rin' je-al), a. 
[As cephalopharyngeus + -al] In anat., j>or- 
t tuning to tne head or skull and to the pha- 
rynx: as, a oephalopharyngoal muscle, 
cephalopharyngeus (sef^a-16-fa-rm'if-us), ; 
pi. cephahpharyngil (-ji-i). [NL., < Qr. ne^a/Jj, 
Lead, + ww/f, pharynx.] 1. The superior con- 
strictor of tne pharynx.— 2. A muscle, occa- 
sionally found in man, springing from the base 
of the skull, and inserted among the fibers of 
the inferior constrictor of the pharynx. 



oepha&phine (se-fal'^-ftn), a. Tufted on the 
poll, as an antelope ; specifically, pertaining to 
or having the characters of the Cephalopkinwi 


Duykcr. or Impoon ( Ce/Matcphtu mtrgwm). 

horns set for back, a large muzzle, and a crest- 
ed poll, it oontaina such species as the duykcr or im- 
poon, C. meryms; the roodebok or redbuck, C. natalm- 
sis; and the philantomba, coquetoon, and many others, 
which are much hunted for their hides and flesh. Also 
written more correctly Cephalolophus , and incorrectly Co- 
pltulojnut. 

cephalopod (sefVlfi-pod or se-fal'6-pod), a, and 
n. I. a. Pertaining to or resembling the Cepha- 
lopoda, Also cephalopodan, oephalopodoue . 

n. n. A member of the class Cephalopoda. 
Also cephalopodan , ccythalopode. 

Cephalopoda (sef-a-lop^-dft), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. ssfa/4, head, + t tow (too-) s E. foot.] A 
class of tiio MoUusca , the highest in organisa- 
tion in that division of the animal kingdom, 
characterised by having the organs of prehen- 
sion and locomotion, called tentacles or arms, 
attached to the head. They are divided Into two 
suctions, Tetrubrunohiuta and JHoranekiata, The nauti- 
lus and the fossil genera Orthoceras, Ammonites, Oonia - 
titan, etc., belong to the Tetrabranchiata, in which the 
animal has an external shell The dlbranchiate group in- 
cludes the argonaut, the octopus or eight-armed cuttlefish, 
and the ten-armed forms, as the calamarjes, the fossil be- 
leranltes. etc. The shell is in all these internal, in some 
rudimentary, bnt the female argonautlds develop an egg- 
ease as a sort of external papery shell. The fossil CtoM- 
lopoda are multitudinous. See outs under IHbranehisUa , 
and Tetrabranchiata. 

cephalopodan (sef-a-lon'^-den), a. and n, [< 
Cephalopoda + -on.] Same as cephdlqpod sad 
cephalopodous. 

cephalopoda (sefVty-pftd or se-fsl'f-ped), n. 
Same as cephalopod. 

'sef'ft-lft-pod'ik), o. [< eephato- 


a. Pertaining 
Cep M opaS* . 


pod + -fc.1 Same ae osphawpod, 
cephakfiiou (srf-jrlop'frdnaL a 
to or having the charaetere of the < 


The apparent reeemblaaoes between the 

and the vertebrate eye are mev “ 

pear on detailed oompuisoiL Ni 



Ckphalopter* 



kptirida: so called from having a pair of pro- 
lections like horns upon the head* Also Cepha- 
hpterus. 

Oephalopter® (sef^lop'tg-re), n. pi [NL., 
pi. of Cephaloptera . J Same as Cephaloptcridw . 
<mmwm • and Henle, 1841. 

“ A selachian 
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n. [NL. (Risso, Oeph&lothricld®, Oeph&lothrichidjs (sef'ft- nusofj 
> oephalopter- 16-thris'i-d5, -thrik'i-ae), a. pi [NL., prop. limits l 

< Cephalothrix (- trich -) + bySh^vj 


A family 

fled by 1 „ . , 0 

distinct head elongated and pointed, and no 
cephalic slits or lateral organs. Also Cephalo- 
tnchUlos . 


Gepphui 

_ hons fishes, to which different 
iv© been assigned, a) Originally proposed 
» species previously called by 


ocphalqpt0rld(sef-a-li 

or the family Cevhalon 

*“ “ ““ (sef'^-lop-ter'i-dfi), n, 



pi lothricidw or Ccphalothrichidm. C* bioculata is 

*« 1 j-* 


arena, oat a monscroxw specimen m too mcies. w enose- 

S C Sf &egenus now called Itowmto. In the^rt senselt 
became the basis of the subfamily Ctphalinmofihe family 
Balistidm in Swalnson's classification of fishes. 

, (s6'f§-&), n, [NL. (P4ron and Lesson, 

_ , see Cepheus.} A genus of discophorous 

hydrozoans, of the order Khiaostomca and fam- 
ily Cepheidm, See out under IHscophora . 


Afa^y ofob- an example, XlBoO^rfc. cSfoHfiSW* V. Tw-fShWto family 

jhed fishes, of the group llatoidci , or cephalotome (scf'a-lo-tom), n. [sF. cJphalo- (jopheidm. ^ * * 


Lique-mouthed fishes, of the group 

Ccphatoptera, 

J, wing-like pectorals, < 

1 mouth, and fine teeth in 
one or both Jaws, or none at all. The largest of the rays 
belong to this family, and among them is the devil-fish, 
Manta bWoetrit , of the American seas. 

cephalopforoid (sef-$-lop'tg-roid), a . and m. 
[< Cepha ptera ( Ceplialopterus , 2) + -oid.} I. 
a. Resembling or pertaining' to the Ccphafop- 
teridee. 

XL n. A cephalopterid. 
oephalopterous (ser-a-lop'tg-rus), a . [< NL. 

* rus, < Gr. ictfo '%kt/y head, 4- irnpdv, 
lng.“ ^ 


held® (se-fS'i-dS). n. pi [NL., < Ccphea 4- 
^ _ op. 3 The family of hydrozoans represented 

.. . instrument for cutting into by the genus Cephea. Subsequently the family was 

the fetal head as a preliminary to its forcible reduced to the rank of a subfamily, which was named, from 
compression in order to facilitate delivery. PrtyrhfBfdohepd 


cephalotomy (sef-a-lot/^-rai), n. [= F. cfyha- 


». Haeckel, 1870, 1880. 

(atomic ss Sp. befalbtomia , < Gr. hoati, 4- OopheUfl (s6'fus) ; n. [L., < Gr. Kyif^bg, in myth, 

.ixi — ^ - x — — — . akmgof Ethiopia, I 


ropriy a cutting, < rlpvuv, rapeiv. cut : see anat- 
omy , and cf. cephalotome.'] 1. In anat,, the dis- 
section or opening of the head.— 2. In obstet 
the act or practice of operating with the ceph- 
alotoino. 

cepha- 


, husband of Oassiopc, father 
of Andromeda,* and father-in-law of Perseus, 


;.] Having the head alate; provided with cophalotribe (sef 9 a-l$-tr!b), n . [=■ P. 
j-fike cephalic appendages ; specifically, lotribc, < Gr. KE<pa?J) } head, 4- Tp(petv t b 
pertaining to or having the characters of the T " 

VephaloptcHdw . 

Oeph&loptorufi (sef-a-lop'te-rus), n. 

(Ad. Geoffrey, 1809) see cepkaloptcrous, 


bruise, 


lid. Geoffroy, 1809) see cepkaloptcrous A 1. by which the blades arc forcibly pr^wed U>- 

remarkable genus of South American oscine r . g ‘* t ^ r ^ ^jet^ecn them, 

ssenne birds, of the family Cotingidw and Oephalotrichida fsef ^ft-ld-trik i-de) ? w. pi 
bfamily Gymnoderinw, including those fruit- , 10 form for Cephalothricidai , Ocphalo - 

* iii-i. i ; T:n_ i hr it'll inn' 


VephaloptcHdw 

“ ‘ ‘ ^NL, 

passerine 
subfamily 

crows which are known as umbrella-birds: so 
called from their singular crests. There are 
three epedea, 0. omatus, V. jmndtiliger, and C. glabrU'.ol* 
lie. They are related to the bell-birds or arapungas. 

2. Same as Cephaloptera. 

Qfflhftlorachldian (sera-ld-ra-kid'i-&n) f a . [< 
Gr. NcfdMjy head, 4- spine, 4- -<aw.] 

In anal , pertaining to the head and spine, 
oephalostagite (sor-a-ios'te-jit), n. [< Gr. 
joty, head, 4- drfyof “a roof, 4* in Crm- 

taoeoy that part of the carapace which covers 
the head ; an anterior division of the carapace, 
in anyway distinguished from the posterior di- 
vision, or omostegito. Bee Apus, 2, and Daph- 

oeplulot, oephalote (Bef'ft-lot, -16t), «. [< Gr. 




In olwtel, an instrument for crushing the hei 
of the infant in the womb in cases of difficult 
delivery. It consists of a strong forceps, with a power- 
ful screw, by which the blades are forcibly pressed to- 
gether so as to crush anything that is lastween them. 


thrichidw . 

cephalotripsy (sefVlo-trip-Ri), n. [< Gr. Kt:6a>J/ y 
head, 4- rp'npic, a rubbing, bruising, < rptflnv, 
rub, bruise.] In obstcl. the use of, or the act of 
operating with, the cepnalotribo; the operation 
of crushing the head of the fetus in the womb 
to facilitate delivery. Dunglison. 

Oeph&lOtrlx (sef-a-lot'riks), n. Same as Cephas 
lothrix . 

cephalotroch (sef'a-l$-trok), n. [< NL. ccpha- 
lotrochum , neut. or cephalotrochu* : see cepha- 
lotrochom .] In cool., the prooral or cephalic 
division of a trochosphere (which see), as dis- 
tinguished from the postoral branohiotroeh : 
thus, the velum of an embryonic mollusk in the 
veliger stage is a cephalotroch. 

' " ™fL., 

tro- 


Kefakurdr, headed, with a head, < KetpcuJj, head.] Oephalotoodia (sef-a-lot'ro-kft), n. pi [NL, 
A yellow, elastic, fatty substance, insoluble in neut. pi. of cephahtrochua see cephatotrc 
alcohol, but soluble in ether, obtained from the ckom.'] A group of polvchrotous annelids, the 
brain. It is probably oerebrin in an impure ciliated free-swimming larvco of which have a 
state. Also cerebrot row of cilia in front of the mouth at some dis- 

OaphalotlXUi (sef # ft - 1$ - tak 7 bus), n. [NL., < tance from the anterior end of the body, as the 
Gr. Ke+cdht head, 4- rd^og (< L. taxus), a yew- larva of Polynoc . Claus . 
tree.] A genus of coniferous trees, resembling cephtdotrodAEl (sef-a-lot'ro-kal), a. [< cepha- 
and nearly related to the yew, but with elus- lotroeh 4- -all Having a cephalic circlet of 



The Constellfttion Cepheua. 


tered inflorescence 
There ore four epoch*, 


cilia ; of, pertaining to, 
cephalotroch. 


or of the nature of a 


placed with these three among the stars.] 1. 
One of the ancient northern constellations, 
preceding Cassiopeia, it is figured to represent 
the Ethiopian king (fepheus wowing a tiara and having 
his arms somewhat extended. Its brightest stars are of 
the third magnitude. 

2. A genus of moss-mites, or acarids of the 
family OHbatidas. Koch, 1885. 

Oepola (sep'o-lft), n. [NL. (in ref. to the resem- 
ice of the nsh to the leaves of the plant), < 


alotrocha . 
[NL., < Gr. k*- 
A genus of 


> and large plum-like fruit 

xmxw are xour speoies, of China and Japan, two of which cenbalotTOOil. uepois isep o-ia;, n. mu. im rei. w ui« roaum- 

MhUt I!!*! cepWotrocble (sef'a-lo-trok'ik), a, [< cepha- bunce of the f&h to tbe leaves of the plant), < 

2.^ Pto "‘ ed ,Uf “ nuu, “ ntl " ,d Same as cephllotrochal fas, ML. cepola, also c^ulo.alltGe onion, Am. of L. 

the cephalotrochic tufts of Motif era. Encyc. ' ' 

Bril, XXL 4. 

cephalotroohous (sef-ft-lot'rd-kus), a. [< NL 
ccphalolrochus, < Gr. netpu/J/, head, 4- rpox6g , a 
wheel, a round cake : see trochee.'} Havi: 
cephalic circlet of cilia ; specifically, 

[< cephalo - to or having the characters of the Cep< 
the head; Oephalotufl (sef-a-lo'tus), n. C 
tea. faAvrtcy headed, < Kefaty, head.] 

' plants of a somewhat 
anomalous structure, in- 
cluded in the natural o r- 
der Saxifrayacem. Only on© 
species is known, C.foUicularii 
(the Australian pitcher-plant), 
a curious herb with radical 
leaves, of which some are ellip- 
tic and entire, hut others are 
altered into pitchers with a 
thickened notched rim, closed 
with lids like the true pitoher- 
planta, Mej>*nthes. The small 
white flowers are borne on a 
long spike. The generic name 
has reference to the capitate 
hairs which cover the base of 
the calyx. 


are easy of < 

otphalote, ». Sec cephalol 
orahalotnisoa (sef'ftrlf-the'kjl), n.; pi. cephalo - 
theoas (-sfi). [NL., < Gr. KrxfdM/, head, + W/w, 
a case: see theca.} In entom., the head-case, 
or that part of the integument of an insect- 
pupa which covers the head, 
oapoalothaoal (sef'a-i^-thg'kai), a. 
theca + -al.] Casing or sheathing 
having the character of a cephalotheca. 
oephafothoracio (sef # ft-lo-th^-ras / ik), a. [< 
oephalothorax (-rac-) 4- -*c.] In amt, pertain- 
ing to or situated on the oephalothorax. — 
c^ pJuUothoradc scutum or shield, the plate covering 
the oephalothorax. See cut under Eurypterida. 

oephalothorax (sef # fr-l^-tho / raks), w. [=F. 
mpkalothorax, < NL. oephalothorax , < Gr. ^<j>a>4, 


head, 4- 66pc if, a breastplate : see thorax.} 

anterior 



The 
divi- 
sion of the body 
in arthropods, 
as crustaceans, 
spiders, scor- 
pions, etCy con- 
sisting of the 


J" 0 ?*- 1 ?* 


ther. The term is 
also applied to the 

of the entire anterior dJ- 

tMi), in vertical vision of the body 
of members of the 
, L i genos Umuim, by 

those who hold the 
view of Its morphol- 
' ogythoi implied. 


blended toge- 1. 


-ving a head: opposed 
to acephalous,— & Per- 
taining to or resembling 
the Cephalata : as, the 
oephcdoua MoUusoa . 

Oeph&lus (serfi-lus), n. 
im);< Gr. Kt<W, bead: 



cepa : see oepa an<L cibol} The typical genus of 
the family Cepolidm , instituted by Lihn»us in 
1766. A species of this genus Is C. rultueent , found on 
the British coast, and known in England by the names red 
« band-tUh and red enake-fteh. 

irifnff ceP°“d (sep'5-lid), n. A fish of the family Ce- 
olidas, 

polid® (se-pol'i-dfi), n. pi [NL., < Cepola 
4- -idw,] A family of acanthopterygian fishes, 
represented by the genus Cepola , to which vary- 
ing limits have been assigned bjr ichthyologists. 


en assign* 
of classifies 


[cation the Cepolidm form a 
dmnitforme*, and ere char- 
id-like body, which is much 


Australian Pitcher-plant ( Ct- 
pkelehts JbUicutmriA). 

[NL. (Shaw, about 
see cephaU o.] A ga- 


ng j 

In Ofinthcr’s system 
family of his Acanthi 

acterlsed by the elongate ... 

compressed; by the absence of a bony stay for the preouer- 
culura; and by the thoracic position of the ventral fins, 
which ire composed of a spine and five soft rays. The 
species are called ribbon-rieh , hand-fteh. and sometimes 
inake-Jlih, in allusion to their elongated and attenuated 
form. Some other forms of the family name are Cepolidt, 
Cepolidia, and Cepolini. 

cepoloid (sep'p-loid), a . and n. [< Cepola 4- 
-oid.] I, a. Resembling or pertaining to the 

n. A fish of the family Cepolidm; a cep- 

olid. 

Oepphi (sep'fl), n. pi [NL., pL of Cepphus, 
q. v.] A group of diving birds: an inexact 
synonym of Fvgopodes or Urinatores. 

oepphie (sep'fik)* ^ [< Gr. nkir^og, a light sea- 
bira, prob. the stormy petrel; hence, a feather- 
brained simpleton, a booby: see Cepphus.} 


Very light; trifling. 
Otpphis (sep'fus), n. 


;Gr. Kiirfog 9 slight 


sea-bird, prob. the stormy petrel.] In omith . : 
(af) A genus of diving burds, the loons: sy- 



Oapphns 
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CotyMp**™ Crinator* Moehring, red or brown-red hue; the rose-tangles The 
1752. (o) Agenus of Alddce founded by P. B. spores are in masses surrounded by a gelatinous 
Pallas in 1709, now commonly called Uria; the envelop. Also, classed as an order, Ceramiaoeas* 
plaok fipiUemots ifcere ire •even! ipedet, Inhabit- oeramioid (se-ram ' i-oid), a. [< Geranium + 
Atiantio. NDrth Pwmo, and Arctic oceans. -ofct.] Having the charaeter or appearance of 


The common black guillemot 



oera 

oera-'. See oerato 
OerabrajQdlia j^r^-briwg'ki-IJ), n. pi Same 

oeraoeons (s$-r4'shius), a. [< NL. ceraeeus, < 
L. oera, wax: see ccre.1 In hot., waxy: applied 
to bodies which have the texture and color of 
new wax, as the pollen-masses of many orchids, 
oeragp (s6-rft'go), n. [NL., < L. eera x wax.] 
Bee-bread, a substance consisting chiefly of 
the pollen of flowers, used by bees as food, 
oeram (s5'ra-in), ft. L< L. cera, wax, 4* -ld>. Cf. 
cerin.] That portion of beeswax which is spar- 
ingly soluble in alcohol and is not saponified 
by potash. 

coral (se'ral), a* [< oera + -a/,] In omiih., of 
or pertaining to the oere. Cows* 


alg® of the suborder Ceramiew, 

[< ceram-ic + 4st] 
uuc ceramic art, whether 
designer and decorator, 
or as a student or connoisseur. 

Archeologists, ccrawint* t musicians. Science , IX. 6A4. 

Oeramium (se-r&'mi-um), ». [NL. (so called 
from the incurved tips of the forked filaments, 
which resemble the handles of a pitcher), < Or. 
Krpduiav, a jar or pit«her, dim. or K&papog, pot- 
ters ) clay, pottery, a jar.l 1. A large genus 
of delicate rod algw, typical of the suborder 
Ceramlcm. The plant consists of branching filaments, 
each having a single row of colls ami a cortical Imnd at 
the nodes. The tips of the filaments are Incurved. In 
some species, as the common Ceramiuin rultrum , tho cor- 
tical layer extends throughout. 

2. [1. c. ; pi. ceramia (-&).] An ancient liquid 


cerastes, < Or. apdoriK, a homed serpent, prop, 
adj.. homed, < Kipa> g, horn: see esras, cerate-.] 

1. Borne homed viper. 

CeraHee horn’d, hydras, and clops drear. 

JfiEon, P. L., x. Btt. 

2. [ cap .] [NL. (Laurenti, 1768).] A genus of 
very venomous African and Tufflun serpents, 



Homed Viper ( Ceraxtts vijvra or futtMelguistf). 



measure. In M Under the rtnlomie. it .. equal 

to the ortub, or H9.4 liters ; later, to tiie cube of a Roman anc * family Vipcriwc* haying a horn over each 
cubit, or 88.0 liters. In Greece the name was used for eye, and the tail distil 


wro, wiun antennsB naving a ramographxe , < (Jr, Ktpaiutg, pottery, + -ytutAia, 
tarsi generally di- < ypdaetv, write.] 1, The study of ceramics; a 
deTription of oeramic ware, as of porcelain or 


tophagoua Colon# tera, with antennse having a 
diffused sensitive surf ace, '* 
lated and spongy 
pedunculate, the antenn® usually long or great 
ly developed, frequently inserted upon frontal 
prominences, the front ofton vertical, large and 
quadrate, and the tibial spurs distinct. 

Oerambfcina (se-ram-bi-sl'ne). n. pi [NL., 
< Cerambyx (- bye -) + -inasA The typical sub- 
family of Ccramltyddm, in which the prothorax 
1 b not margined, the palpi are not acutely 
pointed, ana the fore tibl® are without grooves 
on the inner side. 

cerambydne (se-ram'bi-sin), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Cerambycinm or Ccrambycidce. 

Oerambydni (se-ram-bl-si'ni), n. pi [NL., < 
Cerambyx (-bye-) 

+ -*»*.] In La- 
treille’s system of 
classification, a 
prime division of 
longicom beetles, 
approximately 
equivalent to tho 
modern family 
Ccrambycidce. 

Oerambyx (se- 
ram ' bike), n , 

[NL., < Gr. Krpdp- 
M, a kind of 
homed beetle, 
perhaps < n&papoq, 
a beetle, with 
simulation of k£- 
pag, horn.] A ge- 
nus of longicom 
beetles, typical of 
the family Ceram - 
lycida, formerly 
of great extent, 



a 

. . or 

terra-cotta.— 2. Decoration of fictile ware, as 
pottory, porcelain, etc. 

Painting, or rather colouring, as it would bo more prop- 
erly described in its earliest phase, in which it was entirely 
subservient to architecture and ccramufjraphy, is said to 
have been first elevated to an art by < 'leantlies of Corinth. 

Encyc. Hrit , ., II. 858. 

There Is no progress and no promlso in Cyprian wra- 
iwyraphy; it would seem to have mechanical ly repro- 
duced the sauio patterns, century after century. 

Edinburgh He w„ CLXIII. 227. 

Oer&phron (ser'ft-fron), n. [NL., s&id to be < 
Gr. stpag , a hom (antenna), + atyxjv, senseless, 

< a- priv. + <j>pfjv, mind.] A genus of pupivo- 
rous hymenopterous insects, of the family Proc- 
totrypxda, of minute size and parasitic habits. 
Some of them prey on injurious insects. C. pveiUua lives 
on the larva of bark-boring beetles. It is calculated that 
not more than ono in ten escapee these enemies. C. oarpen • 
teri deposits its eggs In female plant-lice. About 60 spe- 
cies are described. 

Oeraphronls® (ser't^fro-m'ne), ». pi [NL., 

< Coraphron + -incu.] A subfamily of Procto- 
trypidw , typified by the genus Ceraphron , and 
characterized by the two-spurred front tibi®. 

Oer&pns (ser'a-pus), n. [NL., < Gr. skpag, hom, 
+ irabg = E. fool ] A genus of amphipod crusta- 
ceans which livo in a tube, like the caddis-worms 
among insects ; the caddis-shrimps. They belong 
to tho family CmtphiiUas. C. tubulanx is a species which 
is found among sertulurians on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States. 


eye, and the tail distinct from the body. C\ vi- 
pera or hasselquisti is the homed viper of north- 
ern Africa, a species known to the ancients. 

Oerastinm (se-ras'ti-um), n. [NL. (so called 
from tho hom-shaped capsules of manv of the 
species), < Gr. sSpag, a horn.] A genus of plants, 
natural order Caryophyllacew, consisting of pu- 
bescent herbs with small leaves and white flow- 
ers, the petals bifid, and the cylindrical capsules 



Branch of MouM-ear Chlckweed^&rwMMfW nutmns}. 


(From Gray's '* C 


and dehiscent cai 
Plants of tha Uull 

often curved, opening regularly by twice as 
many teeth as there are styles. The aperies, known 
u mutant-ear ohickweed and fleld-chicktveed, ere numerous 
and widely distributed, but are of no economic value. A 
few are cultivated for ornament, and several are very oom- 
mon weeds in all temperate and cool regions. 

Oerasns (Ber'a-snu), n. [ML., < L. eerasug, < Gr. 


Musk-hMtle 


{Ctramtyxt 
natural sue. 


>x mtuchaia). 


i/mtro vwaeue fr 19tAn /t wrung, \ Mfi 

cerargyrite (se-rilr'ji-rit), «. L< Gr. Kkpag, hom, tcepaodg, the cherry-tree : see ctotry 1 .] A for- 
+ apyvplrqg. of silver, < apyvfx>g, silver.] Na- mer genus of trees, natural order Rosacea, now 
tive silver ohlorid, a mineral occurring crystal- considered a section of the genus Ptunus, Bee 
lized in cubes, also more commonly massive, cherry 1. 

It looks a little like wax, and is w> seefcilo that it may 1m ceratft. tt. Plural of 001*0*. 

cut with a knifo 1 lienee it is called • The color a and « |Y T. rm «# 

li nearly white when fresh, but on exposure to the light (»« T&lh a. ana fl. U, ceratUSj pp. OZ 

n i ... v.m.. ... .. l* u an itn. u .«i..a aka pprarp wav. C Mffl. wav * is 


it darkohs and becomes brown. It is an imp«>rtant ore of 
silver. Also written keraryyrite , 


but now restricted totii^typjciij musk-boetles. 0 eras (ser'as), n.; pi. cerata (-a-tp). [NL., < 

* "* m E. hom, 


ceramia, n. Plural of ceramium, 2, 
Oeramiaoa® (se-ra-mi-& / se-€), n. pi [NL. Z < 
Ceramium + -aoea.J The rose-tangles consid- 
ered as a natural order: same as Ceramiew . 
oeramic, keramic (se-, ke-ram'ik), a. [= F. 
edramiqm s= Bp. oerdmico m Pg. It. ceramico , < 
NL. ccramicuJt , < Gr, Kcpaiuadg, < icipquog , potters’ 


Gr, slpag, a hom, akin to L. cornu 
and the source of carat : see hom, carat, eerato -, 
etc.] In eool, a hom, or a horn-like part, pro- 
cess, or organ; specifically, one of the dorsal 
papill® or falso gills of a pygobranchiate or 
notobranohiate molhisk, as a sea-slug. 

These diverticula extend usually one Into each of the 


cerate, wax, < cor a, wax : see core.] I t d. In 
ornith cored; having a cere. 

II. w. [< L. ceratum , prop. neut. of ee rains, 
pp.] A thick ointment composed of wax, laid, 
or oil, with other ingredients, applied external* 


mo oa ceratum . — Turner's cerate, cerate ooSapSSSl 
of prepared calamin, yellow wax, and olive-oil. 

cerate 2 (ser'fit), n. [< Gr. sipag (k epar-), hom : 
see oeras.'i Chlorid of silver; horn-silver. See 


— — * — » r i - r j * , iiicnv uiTnruuiun cahiiiu iinmuij mvu u> .»v - . . , 

day, a piece of pottery, jar. etc.] Of or belong- dorsal papilla or cerata wlum these are present. cerargyrite . Also karate* 

ing to pottery or to the notile arts ; pertaining to E. K. Lankcxter, Encyc. Brit., xvi. m ceratea (sfi'r^-ted), a. [< L. eeratus, pp. of 

the manufacture of porcelain, stoneware, oarth- ceradn (ser'a-sin), n. [s F. cSrasine = Bp. cc- cerare, cover with wax: see oera to*.] domed 
enware, and terra-cotta: as, ceramic decoration, rasina, < Nil. ocrattina , < L. cerasus, a cherry- with wax. 

oeramlce, keramici (se-, ke-ram'iks), ti. [PI. tree: see Cerasus , cherry 1 ."] A kind of gum ceratheca (ser-ft-th6'k$), n. [NL.] Santa as 

of ceramic, keramic : see *4cs.] The fictile arts which exudes from cherry-trees andplum-trees. ccratotheea . 

collectively; the art or industry of making jars. It is distinguished from gum arable by being oeratla, n. Plural of ceratium, L 
vases, etc., from clay which is molded ana insoluble in cold water. OeraMacem (se-rft-U-a'sf-8), n* 

baked; also, collectively, the things so made, ceraalne (ser'^-sin), a. [< Gr. itipag, horn, -I- Ceratium + -aoece*] A division of J 
Bee ceramic. - ine l.] In mineral, homy; corneous. Often containing those which have the ’ 

^ypriwiiiiiiTn (ser-a-mid'i-um), a. ; pi. ceramidia kerasine. fused and exosporous. Fan Tieghsm* 

( 4 ). [NL., < Gr.’ KepapiStov, dim. of sepapig, a coraainona (se-raa'i-nus), a. [< L. cerasinus , < ceratlaceOUS (se-rfi-ti-ft v shins), a. Of or pee- 
vase. a tile, < sipapog, potters’ day, pottery: see Gr. 'tttptomg, ^pertaining to thecherry, < Kspaatig, taining to the Ceratiaoea, * 

ceramic .] In hot., an ovate or urn-shaped con- cherry: see Cerasus , cherry^ t ] 1. Pertaining Oeratiai (se-rfi'ti-as), a. [NL, (SMytat, 1846)i 
ceptacle found in certain aim, having an apical to or containing cerasin.— 2. Cherry-colored; < L. oeratias, < Gr. ssparlag, < stage Cmstr ^ a 

pore and containing a tuft of pear-shaped spores deep-red. [Bare.] horn.] A genus of pmHmflaifce fiihe^, trAal df 

arising from the base. Harvey* oarasita (ser’a-dt), ». [< L. cerasus, a cherry- the family Oeratiidm. 

§«rMa» (ser-a-mi’f-A) a. pi [NL., < Cera- tree, + 4te *. J A cherry-like petrifaction. oemtild (se-rft'ti-id), «. mpl m, ;J^ «. (X « 
Misfit + -eWt] A suborder of seaweeds or alg», aarastaa (se-ras'tSz), n. [m F, otraste » Bp. pertdning to the Ce rat Ud m* 

of thread-like jointed plants ^1 a oerasta , oerasto, oerastes * Pg. It. cerasta, < L 1 La. A fish of tee family Hmrtffgsr 
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Ceratoidea 


„ 'i-dfi), *. pi (NL.. < CeraUas 

••4dm.] In Gill’s system of classification, a fam- 
ily of pedienlate fishes, with the branchial aper- 
tures in or behind the inferior axillsB of the 
pectoral fins, the anterior dorsal rays superior, 
mouth opening more or less upward, lower Jaw 
generally projecting beyond or closing in front 


ordinary silique of the Cruciferas, but without IL *• A fish of the genus Ceratodus or family 
a septum, and haring the lobes of the stigma Ceratodontidm. 

alternate with the placenta, as in Corydalis.— oeratodontdd (*er%464on'tid), n. A fish of 




Cerattnm tribes. 
greatly magnified. 




Ctratins holhMii. 


of the upper, and pseudobrachia with three nc- 
tlnosts. It la one of the moat chanioteriitio of the deep- 


sea types of fishes, and unusual variation occurs among Its .\ ollowl 

roprescmtstlTns. ceratobl&St (sor'a-ta-blfcst), «. 

oeratin, oeratine 8 (ser'a-tin), n. [< Gr. nlftag (upper-), horn, 4* pXaorog, a germ.] 


(a spar-), horn, 4 -i» 2 , -inc%.] The proper sub- 
stanoe of horn or horny tissue; the organic 
substance of the ceratina, entering largely into 
the composition of epithelial or cuticular struc- 


8 f [cap.] A genus of flagel- 
late infusorians, related to 
Peridinium, by some refer- 
red to a family Peridiniida \ 

C. tripos is an example: so 
called from the throe pro- 
cesses besides tho flagel- 
lum. F. von Paula Schrank, 

1793. 

cerato-. [NL., etc., also 
by contr. cera~, cerao -, cero- 
(and irreg. oeras-, ccri-. ce- 
nt?-), in some words also or more commonly 
with initial k, kerato -, etc., beforo a vowel cerat -, 
err-, kcrat-, < Gr, neparo- (rarely also wpo-), 
combining form of Kipag (neper-), horn, a horn : 
see An element in many compound 

words of Greek origin, meaning horn, or a part 
likened to a horn. Seo the following words. 

[f Gr. Kf.pag 
A spongo- 

blast (which soe). Also keratohlast. 

Thu spongohlaata of Schultau, which should, we think, 
be styled keratoblantn. 

Hyatt , Proc. Best. Koo. Nut, Hist., 1884, p. 83. 



fusiform, or club-shaped] 
Also Cerabranchia , 


whence the name 


the family Ceratodontidm. 

Ceratodontidm (ser'a-t0-don'ti-d6), a. pi 
[NL., < Ceratodus (-octant-) 4 -idm.] A^faaALy 
of dipnodus fishes, represented by the genus 
Ceratodus. See Ceratodidw. 

oeralc4§ms (se-rat'6-dus), a, [< oeratode + 
-ous.] Consisting of oeratode; ceratofibrous, 
as the skeleton of a sponge. 

Oeratodus (ser'a-td-dus), n. [NL. (Agassiz, 
1838), < Gr. Kipag (Ww-), horn, + cdof*c (idbpr-)as 
E .tooth.’] The typical genus of the family Cera- 
todontidm : so called from the hom-like ridges 
of tho teeth. Ceratodus Jorsteri In the barramundfv 
of Australia, sometimes called the native salmon. It is 
from S to 0 feet long, and Its body is covered with cycloid 
scales. Tho head is wide and bony, the dorsal and anal fins 
ore confluont with the caudal, and Hie pectoral and ventral 
paddle-like, hut pointed at the ends. Tho dentition is es- 
pecially characteristic ; in each jaw Is a lateral molar with 
transverse ridges diverging outward, and In advanoo of 
tho palatal ones are lncisor-like teeth. The family ia re- 
markable for its antiquity, having survived from the Trl- 
asslo and Jurassic periods to tho present time. In the 
early ages it was widely distributed, but it is now repre- 
sented by only one or two fresh-water species in Australia. 

Ceratofibrous (ser'a-t^-fTbrus), a . [< Gr. nt- 
pog (w/wt-), horn, *4 fibrous.'] Consisting of 
homy fibers, as the skeleton of most sponges. 

■nus), a, [< Gr. Kipag 
see -grnous.] Pro- 
substance : as, cerato- 
genous colls. Also keratogenous. 



tares, ashoms, hoofs, nails, etc. Also keratin , Ceratobranc hia (ser ' a - 16 -brang ' ki - II), n.^ pi 
keraUne. ^ 

oerattna (se-rat'i-ntt), w. [NL., < Gr. Kppanvog, 
of horn, < Kipag (kt'/mt-), hom: see ccras.l 1. 

In anal, the hom-plate or hom-layer of the 
skin; the epidermis or cuticle: in the most 
general sense including all epidermal parts or ceratobranchi al , 
structures, as horns, nails, hoofs, claws, etc.— n . I < Gr. Kipag (rp( 

8. imp.] In zoiil.: (a) A genus of bees, family -f*l] I. a. Noting 

Apictas and subfamily Dasugastrince. V. dupla pieco of a branchial i .. _ , t , 

is an example. LatreiUc , 1804. (b) A genus of II. n. If. In Owen’s nomenclature of the greater cornu of tho hyoid bone and to the 
araehnidans. Menge , 1867. parts of a hyoid bone, that bone which, in ver- tongue : specifically said of the ceratoglossus. 

OSrattne 1 (ser* Vtin), <*• [< Gr. kp. pdrtvog, of hom, tebrates below mammals, is borne upon the end II. ft. The ceratoglossns. 

< Kipag (xepar-), hom.l Epidermal: outieular; of the bypobranchial, and, in a bird for instance, ceratOglOSSOS (ser'a-to-glos'us), pi. cera- 
c onsisting of or pertaining to ceratina. forms the terminal portion of tho greater cornu togtassi (-1). [NL., \ Gr. Kipag (sEftar-). hom, 4 

oeratine 3 (ser'a-tin), a. [= F. edratine, < L. of the hyoid, the bypobranchial ana ceratobrau- yhuttaa, the tongue.] In anal, that portion of the 
ceratina, < Gr. KPparivr/g, the name of a sophisti- chial together forming the so-called thyrohyal, hvoglossus which arises from the greater cornu 
oal dil emma (the Homs) celebrated among an- which curves up behind the skull, in fishes it of tne hyoid bone in man. It is sometimes de- 

oient rhetoricians. < Kepdnvog , of a hom, < Kipag contains on its convex margin most of the gill-filaments, 

("par.), horn. The dUeimna isthu. stated ■ °“ e mo “ ol the rakora - Now c *' ei 

in Greek, El n ovn awk/kifag, roiro i%eig * xipara 2. In later nomenclature, same as the apohyal 

of some authors and the hypobranchial of Owen. 


oient rhetoricians, < nepdrivog, of a hom, < ntpag 
' spar-), hom. The dilemma is thus stated : 

L Greekj El n om a7rf/3afag, roiro i^eig * k ipara 
ite obit anifkfag m ntpara &pa lyEug (Diogenes ^ 

Laertius, 7, 187); in Latin: Quod non jwr£disti, ceratobrajlbhiate (ser^a-t^-brang'ki-fit), a. 
to***! wdidisti; habes igitur cor- t < Ceratobranchia + -ate\] Of or pertaining 

mm (Gellius, 18, 2 , 8) ; that is: What you have to the Ceratobranchia . 
not lost, you have; you have not lost horns; ceratocele (ser'ft-t$-s61), n. [<Gr. ^ w (^r-), 
therefore you have horns.] Sophistical; falla- horn, + k^, a tumor.] In mthol, hernia of the 
ciou sly subtle. [Hare.] cornea, or protrusion of the membrane of De- 

Oflra tllie^, f». See oeratin . soemet, with more or less of the inner comeal 

OttfiiUlMrt (ser grtin), a. [Appar. < L. ceratum , layers, through an opening in tho outer comeal 
a wax plaster (see cerate l), + 4ne»i or an error layers. Also keratocele . 
forosKsc.] .Made of wax. Coles, 1717. [Bare. ] ceratocricold (ser'a-td-kri'koid), a . and n. [< 
(se-rat'i-oid), a. and n. [< CeraUas^ eeratocricoideus . ] I, a. In anat., connected 

with the inferior cornu of the thyroid cartilage 
and with the cricoid ring. 

n. n. An occasional muscle of the human 
larynx, connected with the posterior crico-ary- 
tenoid muscle, passing from the cricoid ring 
to the inferior cornu of the thyroid cartilage. 
Also keratocriooid . 

ceratocricoldeus (ser^a-td-kri-koi'df-us), n. ; 
pi. ceratoeriooidei (-!). [NL., < cerato- + erieoi- 
deus ,] The eeratocricoid muscle. Also kera - 
tocriooidcus. 

Oeratoda (aer-g-t6'dft), n. pi [NL., < Gr. wpa- 
rudrjg: see oeratode . J The horny or fibrous 


-old.] L a. Pertaining to or resembling the 
CeratMm. 

1 L n. One of the Ceratiidec. 
gmmla (ser'artlt), n. A fossil cephalopod of 
the genus Ceratites. 

Ctemlftea (ser-a-tl't6z), n. [NL. (Haan, 1825), 
< Gr. nipag (nr par-), hom, 4- -ites.] 1. A genus 
of fossil tetrabronehiate 
oephalopods, characteris- 
tic of the Triaasie forma- 
tion, and typical of the fam- 
MytoraHtidm. They have de- 
•oeoding lobaa ending in a few 
maU oentioulations pointing 
inward, and evident septa. C. 
nodomu la an example. 

8. A genus of flies, of the 
tuoXlj MusckUs, MacLeay , 

1829. 

OeratitUUs (ser-a-titl-dS), 

». pi. [NL., < GeraHte*, 1, 

4- -4dm. j A family of tetrabranohiate cephalo- 
poda. typified by the genus Ceratites . The lust 
chamber ox the shell ia short, the lobes are finely denticu- 
lated, the denttenlations being shallow and subequal, 
and the saddles are generally umple and roundetl. Tlie 
surface of the shell is ribbed and tabenmlated. The sim?- 
dee lived during the Permian and Trlasslo epochs. 
tifltliB (ser-g-ti'tis), n. JNL., < Gr. nipag 
(ttepar-), horn, 4- -4tis. Of. L. oeraHtis , < Gr. 
teeparlug, homed poppy.] 

Also keratitis. 

1 (se-rat'i-toid), a. [< Ceratites , 1, 4- 



spongos ; 

See Ceratoidea , 


Ctrmittti nedasus. 


the CeratosponyUc or Pibrosponyim. 
Hdea . Also written Keratoda. 
oeratode (ser'ft-tddb n. [< Gr. KUfmr^dtfg, coutr. 
of MparociM/g, hom-like, < dpag (wpar-), hom, 4 
cldog, form.] The homy or fibrous skeletal sub- 
stance of sponges. Also ceratose, Iceratode , 

Wc have heard that heratode was found in tho Invagina- 


scribed as a distinct muscle. Albinus. 

ceratohyal (ser'a-t^-hTgl), a. and n. [< Gr. 
hipag (nt-par-), hom, 4- E. hy(oid) 4- -al] I, a. 
In anat., pertaining to or noting (a) certain 
lateral portions of the hyoid skeletal arch; (b) 
tho smaller and anterior cornu of tho hyoid 
bone in man. 

IL n. In anat . : (a) In mammals, including 
man, the lesser cornu of the hyoid bone ; that by 
which the bone is slung to the skull, situated at 
the junction of the greater eomu or thyrohyal 
with the body of the bone or basihyal. Flower . 
See cut under skull, (b) In birds, the corre- 
sponding part of the hyoid bone, which, how- 
ever, does not connect the bone with the skull, 
and is borne upon the glossohyal, not the basi- 
hyal : it is always smallT often wanting, (cf) In 
omiih., formerly, the bone of tho compound 
hyoid, now known as the epibranchial; that 
bone which is borne upon the apohyal (of for- 
mer nomenclature, now the ceratobranchial),. 
and forms the terminal portion of the greater 
cornu. Macgillivray . (a) In fishes, the chief 
element of the bronchi ostegal arch, which bears 
most of the branchiostegal rays. 

Ceratohyla (ser'a-t$-hri[i), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Klpag ( icepar -), horn, 4- Hyla.] A genus of ar- 
eiferous salient b&tr&chi&ns, of tho family Memi- 
phractidas , having a well-ossified skull devel- 
oping hom-like processes, whence the name, C. 
bubalus is an example. 


of toparoudyg, Hom-like, Cnl/mg ( nupar -), Horn, + ceratohyold (ser'a-to-hl'old), a. and n. [< NL. 
‘ b- ceratohyoideus, < Gr. xlpac (ice par-), hom, 4 NL. 

~ *• «._P?iiaining to or 


tlons of the ectoderm [of certain sponge*^ 


l J UQtt y l*roc. Boat Bov, 

Oeratodida (ser-a-tod 

Ceratodus 4 -ides . J A : 
so-called mudihdi, characterized by possessing 
but one lung, and so considered to represent a 
suborder, Monopneumona. of the order Dipnoi. 

, Alwo called, more correctly, CeraUxkmtida 

Inflammation of the ceratodon (se-rat'o-don), n. [NL., < Gr. tdpag 
(tcepar-), bom, 4 Ixhvg (boovr-) s E. tooth,] If. 
An old uamt, of the narwhal : sb called from 


hyoideus: see hyoid.' _ 
connected with the boms of the hyoid bone : 
. _ w . as^a ceratohyoid muscle, 

t. Bov. fiat. Hist., 1884, p. 82. ft, n. The ceratohyoideus. 

/i-dfi), n. pi [NL., < ceratohyoideus (sera-t^-hl-oi'd^-us), n.: pL 
family of aipnoans, or oeratohyoidei (-1). [NL. : see ceratohyoid.] A 
muscle connecting the hyoide&n and branchial 
arches of some of the lower vertebrates, as rep- 
tiles of the genus Menobranchus. 
ceratold (serVtoid), a. [= F. ctrat&Sde, < Gr. 
Knparoeutfa, bom-like: see ceratode.] 1. Horn- 
like ; homy.— 2. Fibrous or homy, as a sponge ; 
specifically, belonging to the Ceratoidea. 

Also keratoid. 


•ofctl Resembling or having the characters of the hom-like tusk.— 2. [cam.] The genus of 

the CeraUUda or of Ceratites. narwhals: now called Monodon. Brinson, 1756 ; Oeratoldaa (ser-a-toi'd$-g), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 

larattaa (ee-rft^shium), n, [NL., < Gr. nzpartov, IUiger, 1811. MfKtroetArft, hom-like : see oeratode.] The homy 

dim. of sipag (ntpar-), hom: see ceras. ] 1. PI. ^atodont (se-rat'p-dont), a. and n. La. Hav- sponges or Oeratoda; in Hyatt’s system, the 
' («fhi§). In hot, a oapeule similar to the ing tiie chamcters of the CeratodonUdm. third order of the second class, Carneospongimy 


of the Poriferata or sponges; the true homy 
'sponges, whose skeleton consists of ceratode, 
fcsnmng i network in the mesoderm. They are 
the only spongts of practical importance and commercial 
▼aloe. They an usually found on rocky ground or coral* 
g reefs at a depth of not more than 7B fathoms, AlsoXero- 
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aleaf.] The only genus of plants of the natural 
order CeratmMMmm, 

M a.. « A t w u • - aiiat .. _i / » 



Branch of CamlvtrM ( Ctmtonia Siliqua), 
with flower uud fruit- 


omtomaadibnlar (ser^a-td-man-dib^-l^r), a. 
f< NL. ceratomandmdaris, < Gr. sipag (Kepar-), 
nom, + LL. mandibula, a mandible.] Pertain- 
ing both to a portion of the hyoid bone and to 
the mandible : as, the oeratomandibular muscle 
of reptiles. 

oeratome (ser'a-tdm), n. [< Gr. sipag {Kepar-), 
horn (eomea), a r ropog, cutting, < ripvetv, rapeiv , 
cut.] An instrument for dividing the trans- 
parent cornea in the operation for cataract by 
extraction of the lens. Also keratoma, 
Oeratonia (ser-a-t6'ni-tt), II. [NL., < Gr. nepa- 

ruvia, also Kt.pa- 
rka , the carob- 
tree (so called 
from the horn- 
shaped pods), 
< Kfpat (Kept IT-), 
a horn.] A ge- 
nus of plants, 
natural order 
Leguminoecn, re- 
markable from 
the fact that the 
flowers lack the 
corolla. The only 
species is C. tiili- 
qua t a native of the 
countries ildrting 
the Mediterranean. 
The pods, often call* 
ed locust- beans, are 
supposed by some 
to have been the 
food of John the 
Baptist in the wil- 
derness. They con- 
tain a sweet nutri- 
tious pulp, are extensively used for feeding animals, and 
are sometimes seen in fruiterers' shops. 

Oaratonota (ser'a-tp-nO'tft), n. pi [NL., neut. 
pi. of oeratonotwi : see mratonotom .] A divi- 
sion of non-palliate or nudibranchiate opistho- 
branohiate gastropods, having the ctenidia 
atrophied and replaced by cerata which serve 
as gills, as the sea-Blugs of the family JEolidw, 
eeratonotal (sei£&-t$-nd'tftl), a. [As oerato- 
not-ow + -o/.j Having cerata or false gills on 
the back; noto branchiate; speoifloally, of or 
pertaining to the Ceratonota . 
ooratonotoua (ser'ft-t$-no'tus), a. [< NL. 
oeratonotua, < Gr. icipdg (Kepar-), a horn, + v&rog , 
back.] Same as eeratonotal 
ocr&tonyxis (ser'ft-td-nik'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ictpag (Kepar-), horn, + vb£tg, a puncturing.] In 
surg., the operation of removing a cataract by 
thrusting a needle through the corner of the 
eye and breaking Up the opaque mass. Also 
keratonyxis. 

Oeratophryg (ser-ft-tof'ris), ». [NL. (Boie), < 
Gr. K&pag (Kepar-), horn, + fypb g = E. brow.'] A 
genus of arciferous salient batrachians, of the 
family Cystignathidee, containing toads with a 
horn-like process over the eye, whence the 
name. The Brazilian C. fryi is an example. 
Oeratophthalma (ser'a-tof-thaTinja ». pi 
[NL, (Latreille), CGr. Kipag (Kepar-^hom, + 
txfialpdg, eye.] In Latreille’B system of classifi- 
cation, a section of his phyllopodons branohio- 
pods, equivalent to the modern families Bran- 
chipodiam and MstherUdes, of the order Phyllo - 
poda. Properly Ceratophthalmata. 
Oeratophyllaoea (ser vt9-fi-lfi's$-6), n. pi 
[NL., < Ceratophyllum + -aoece,] A natural or- 
der of plants, 
containing a 
single genus 
with only one 
species, Cera- 
tophyllum de- 
mersum (horn- 
wort). it it a 
• fllendor aquatic 
herb, with whorl- 
ed, finely dissect- 
ed, rigid leaves, 
and small, solitary, 
monoecious Bow- 
en, without calyx 
or corolla. It is 
oonimon in pools 
or alow streams 
over a great part 
of the world. 

Oaratophyllmn (§er # &-t^4i'um), n. [NL., < 
Gr. skpactupar-), a horn, + fiMsv m L. folium, 



Oerat§|ihytat(ser / a-tf-fI't|), n.pl [NL. (orig. 
Keratophyia— Cuvier, 1817), < Gr. Kipag (Kepar-), 
horn, + fvrtiv, a plant.] In Cuviers system of 
classification, a tribe of corticate CoraUtfera , 
having an interior fibrous axis resembling horn 
in substance and texture. It includes such 
genera as Antivathes and Qorgowia . 

oeratophytef (ser'a-t$-fit), n. A member of 
the Ceratopmta. Also keratophyte . 

oeratoplMblc (ser'a-to-plas'tik), a. [< oerato- 
pla$ty 4- -<c.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of oeratoplasty. Also keratoplasHc . 

cer&toplasty (serVtfi-plas-ti), n. [< Gr. Kipag 
(nepar-), horn, + irAaardg, verbal adj. of icMooetv, 
form, mold.] In surg,, the artificial restora- 
tion of the cornea by replacing it by one taken 
from an animal. Also spelled keratoplasty. 

Oeratoptera (ser-a-top't$-rjl), n. [NL. (Mtil- 
ler and Henle, 1837), < Gr. wpag (Kepar-), horn, 
+ irrepdv, wing or fin.] A genus of rays with 
cephalic fins developed as horn-like appen- 
dages toward the front of the head, typical 
of a group Ceratopterina . 

OcratoptcrlSA (sor-a-top-te-rl'ng,), w. pi. [NL., 

< Cerabptera 4* - ina .] In GUnthers system 
of classification, a group of Myliobatidas, char- 
acterized by the very small sizo of the teeth 
and tiie development of cephalic fins, forming 
a pair of separated appendagos of the head in 
front of the snout : synonymous with Ccphalop- 
teridee . 

Oeratorhina (ser # a-t$-rl'nft), n. [NL. (Bona- 
parte, 1828, in the form Ceratorhyneha), < Gr. 
rtpag (Kepar-), a horn, 4- frig, biv , nose.] 1. A ge- 
nus of auks, of the family Alcidw: so called from 
the large deciduous horn which surmounts the 
base of the bill. The type and only species Is the rhi- 
noceros auk, C. rwnoMrata, ot the northern Paclflo ocean. 
Also Ceratorhyneha, Cerorhynea, Cerorhina , Cerorhyneha , 
Cervrhinea. 

2. [Spelled Ceratorrhina .] A genus of coleop- 
terous insects. Westwood , 1843. 

Oeratorbyndia (ser'a-ta-rlng'kft), *. [NL., < 
Gr. Kipag(Kepar-), horn, + bbyxpg, snout.] Same 
as Oeratorhina , 1. Bonaparte , 1828. 

OeratoralS (ser-a-tdr'nis), n. Same as Ceriomis . 

Oeratosa (ser-a-’ta'sil), n. pi [NL., neut. pi. 
of ceiatosu8 : iieo ceratose.j 1. The horny or 
fibrons sponges; the Ceratoda . Also Keratosa . 
Bowerbank,— 2. As restricted by Lendenfeld, 
a suborder of sponges, of the order Comaou- 
spongkBj supported by a skeleton of spongin 
(exceptionally without any skeleton at all), 
the fiber without spicules proper, but with or 
without foreign bodies. In this sense it is com- 
posed of the families Spongidm, Jplysinidas, 
JUroinidw, Sponmliidce , Aplysillidcp, and Hali- 
saroidcB. Alio Keratosa . 

ceratOSO (ser'fr-tas), a. and n. [< NL. eeratosus, 

< Gr, Kipag (Kepar-), horn, + -atm: see -ose . j 
X. a. Horny. 

When the living matter li removed from a Ceratom 
sponge a network of elastic homy fibres, the skeleton of 
the animal, remains behind. Eneyo. Brit, XXII. 428. 

II. n. Same as eeratode . 

Also keratose. 

ceratosilioioua (ser^ft-to-si-lish'ius), a. [< Gr. 
idpag (Kepar-), a horn, + L, ttiliceus , siliolous.] 
Containing or composed of mixed horny fibers 
and silioious spicules, as a sponge. Also kera- 
tosilieious . 

ceratoailicold (ser'a-to-siri-koid), a. [As cer- 
atosilic-ioua + -oid,] Same as oeratonlieious . 
Also keratosiliooid . 

OeratosUicoidta (ser^ft-to-sil-i-koi'd^-ft), n. pi. 
[NL., < Ceratoiidea) + Silieoidea,] An order or 
other group of sponges, intermediate between 
the Ceratoldea on the one hand and the Silieoi - 
dea on the other: the siliciceratous sponges. 
They have skeletons ot mixed ccratose fibers and sillcious 
spicules. Most sponges are of this character. Also Kera- 
tmilicoidea. 


a perithecium with an elongated neck, occur- 
ring in certain fungi-— 9. [cop.] A genus of 
pyrenomyoetous fungi. 

«/xw-) t ewatottMca (•er'^-the'W), n, [NL., < Or. 
nifxK (uimt-), horn, + 8fai, cm. : «ee Umo.] In 


entom., an antenna-case, or that part of toe in- 
tegument of a pupa which covers and shows 
the outline of the antenna. Kirby and Spence 
called it ceratheca. 

ceratothecal (ser'ft-t$-thfi'kal), a. [< cerate - 
theca + -a/.] Of or pertaining to a oerato- 
theoa : casing antennee. 

ceratoioma (se-rat'^-Wm). «. [< Gr. lUpas (*e- 
par-), horn, + roudg, cutting, < repvetv, rapelv, 
out.] In surg., a kind of scalpel used in opera- 
tions for cataract for making incisions in the 
cornea. Also lccratotomc. 

ceratotomy (ser-a-tot'o-mi), n. [< Gr. tUpag 
(Kepar-), horn, 4* ropfi, a cutting: see anatomy, 
and of. oeratome.] In surg., an incision in the 
cornea. Also keratotomy. 

oeratum (sf-ra 9 turn), n. [L. : see cerate 1, ft,] 
The pharmacopoeial name for simple cerate, 
consisting of 30 parts of white wax and 70 ox 
lard ; oeratum actinia. 

ceran&ic (se-rd'nik), a. [< Gr. Ktpawig^ a thun- 
derbolt, thunder and lightning. + -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to or accompanied by thunder and lightning. 

ceramics (se-r&'niks), n. [Pl. of ceraunie : 
see -ics.] That branch of natural philosophy 
which investigates the laws and describes the 
phenomena of heat and electricity. [Bare.] 

ceraunlte (se-r&'nlt), n. [«* F. ceraunite, < Gr. 
Kkpawirr/g (sc. AiOog, stone), a kind of precious 
stone, lit. a thunder-stone, < Kepawdg, a thun- 
derbolt.] Same os belemnite. 

ceraunoscope (se-r&'n^-skdp), n. [Cf. Gr. 
Kepawoaiurtria, the observation of thunder and 
lightning in divination, < iupavv6 g, thunder and 
lightning, + aiumetv, view.] An apparatus or 
instrument used in the mysteries of the an- 
cients to imitate thunder and lightning. 

Oerbera (s6r'be-rg), n. [NL., after the fabled 
dog Cerberus , In allusion to their poisonous 
qualities.] An apocynaoeous genus of small 
trees, consisting of four maritime species of 
Madagascar, tropical Asia, and the Pacific. 
Those best known are C. Odollam and C. Tanghin, the 
fruit of which is a violent poison, and waa formerly used 
In Madagascar in ordeals. 

Oerbcrean (sfer-bd'i^-ftn), 0. [Also Cerberian, < 
L. Cerberem, pertaining to Cerberus.] Relat- 
ing to or resembling Cerberus. 

A cry of hell hounds never ceasing hark’d 
With wide Cerberean mouths full loud. 

MiUon , P. L., it 066. 

eerberin. cerberlne (s6r'b§-rin), «. r< Cerbe- 
ra 4- -i* 2 , -i/ie 2 .] A vegetable principle found 
In Cerbera Odalfam. 

Oerbenu (ste'bfr-rus), ». [L., < Gr. KtpOtpoeA 
^ ^ _ 1. In class, myth., the 

watch-dog of tne infer- 
nal regions, the offspring 
of the giant Typhaon 
and the serpent-woman 
Echidna. He is usually rep- 
resented with three heads, 
with the tall of a serpent, and 
with serpents round nis neck. 
9. [NL,] In herpet, a ge- 
nus of East Indian 



Cerberaa— Antique bronce. 


pents, related to the py- 
thons, having the head 
entirely covered with 
small scales. — 8. A con- 
stellation of HeveUufl. 
formed out of four small 
stars of the constellation 
Hercules, and now obso- 
lete. 

cerccs (-s6). [NL.] An 



Homwort tkmrrtum). 


order of the class Spongiw; the homy sponges, 
for the most part Branched or with massive 


part 

sponge-stocks, with a framework of homy 
fibers in which grains of silex and sand are 
embedded. Also KeratosjtongieB. 
ceratOttPOngian (8er^^t9Hipon'ji-an), a. and n. 
X. a. Or or pertaining to the Cemkmptmgiw. 

XL it, A member or the Ceratospongias. 
oaratostoma (ser-a-tos'td-mft), a.; pl oerato- 
stomata (ser # §-tf-std / m^-i|). [NL,,? Gr. fdpag 
(separ-), a horn, + erdpa, a mouth.] 1, In bol, 


cerca (sCr'kii), n.j pi 
incorrect form of cercus. 
cereal (sdr'kal), a. [< cercus 4- -al] 1. Of 
or pertaining to the tail; caudal; co 
[Little used, j Specifically— 9. Of or 
mg to the cerci of an insect, 
cercar. n. See sircar . 
cercana(s6r-k& , ri-&),a.; pl.c0rcarto(-6). [Nli., 
< Gr. KipKog, the tail of a beast: see oeroiu.] In 
zool, the second larval stage of a tgematoid 
worm or fluke, named by 0. F. MiUlerin 1780 as 
a genus of infusorians, it is a tadpofo-like bady, 
which becomes encysted and gives rise to the sexual B a nn a. 
The cycle of forms is : 1, distoma, parent form si L redie; 
8, oeroaria; 4, encysted oeroaria: 6, dlstoma. The larvss 
are chiefly found m the bodies or molhisks, aa dths adnl ta 
in vertebmted animals, as bhrds. See nm, JMStomm. 

The Bedim ... has a mouth and a simp! 
tine, hut no other orgaa. Inttscar^apn 
mi gaauna&lon takas ylaas, siring rise to 1 
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Ctardala 


Ctaroooobllf (s$r-k$-*€'bus), ft. [NL., < Gr. tip- key, one of a fabled race of men-monkm, ( 
«of, a tail, 4- *#/&>{•, an ape i see Cebus.] Age- tiptoe, tail, + £& appearance.] The tjpioal ge- 
nus of l sf -tailed Asiatic and African monkeys, nus or the family Cmmidks* 
of the family Cynopithecidm f with large cheek- Oeroopithecidm (sdK ko-pi-thfl ' si-dd), ft. pi 
pouches ana ischial callosities i formerly often [NL., < Cercopithccus + •ides.] A family o* 
^ rA old-world oatarrhine quadmmanons quadru- 
peds, taking name from the genus Certapithe- 
cuft. Now usually called Cvnopithecida!, 

d-thd'koid), a. and ». 
L o. Pertaining to 


included in the genus CeroopitheouSy but more 
nearly related to the macaques, it include* the 
malbrouk or ring-tailed monkey, and the mangabeyt and 

green monkey*. Specie* of thi* genu* ire frequent in- MrMnlfhaeoiri (ntzr* 
SW SST*"* ~* d "• rea«rk*W* 0 Ttlielr .apple. 

Oercolabe. (s6r-kora.be.), 


Embryonic nnri Larral Forms (Redian and Cnrcari.v) of Trrmat #• 
4 a, all nighty magnified. A , Monostomum mutoNtr, the ciliated 
embryo, a, .Inclosing the xottld. t>, which is represented free at J*. 
C, real*, or King's yellow worm of Dixtoma f>acificuin t coniainuw 
germs to) of other redise. D. redla, containing cercaria., a, it. Ji, 
cere aria. F, the distuiua resulting from thu on rearm. 

bling tile parent in »hupe, but destitute of reproductive 
organs, and furnished with long tails, by which they are 
propelled. These creatures, called CcrmrUr, escape by 
bursting through the lied in. ami, after u free-swimming 
existence, penetrate the body of hoiiic other anlmul, their 
tails dropping otf. They then become encysted, ami . . . 
assume the adult form. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 179. 

Cercariadaf (sGr-ka-rf ' a-de), w. pi [NL., < 
Cercaria (see cercaria) + -a<hv.] A family of 
worms, named from the supposed genus Cer- 
caria, 

cercarian (sSr-kfi/ri-an), a. and n. [< cercaria 
+ -an.] I. a. Pertaining to or having the 
characters of cercarians. 

II. ft. A trematoid worm or fluke in its sec- 
ond larval stage. Bee arcana. 

oarcarlform (BGr-kar'i-frtrm), a. [< NL. cer- 
caria 4- L. forma t shape.] Like or likened to 
a cercaria : as, the evreariform larva of a trema- 
toid. Huxley. 

cercelt, ft. [< F. cerceUc , also saroelle , < M L. efr- 
cella , a teal, found also in various other forms, 
appar. ult. < L. querquedula , a teal : see q uer- 
quedula .] A teal. ColeSy 1717. 

oerchet, v. and n. A Middle English form of 
search. 


the family Ceroppithecidas ; belonging to lhat 
group of oatarrhine Quadrumana which con- 
tains the tailed monkeys of the old world. 

II. n. One of the Ceroopithecida. 
Oercopitbeous (sto'k^-pi-thG'kus), n. [NL. 
(Erxleben, 1777), < L. cercopithecus, < Gr. tcep- 
KonidrjKog, a long-tailed ape, < ttfpKoc, a tail, 4- 
irWrjKOQy an 
ape.] A ge- 
nus of African 
monkeys, with 
long tolls, 
well - develop- 
ed thumbs, 
cheek - pouch- 
es, and ischial 
callosities. The 
specie* are very 
agile, and are of- 
ten prettily vario- 

S tori. Among 
cm I* the mona 
monkey, Qeretmi. 
thecua mona. see 
cut under Qatar - 
rhina. 

cercopoda(s6r- 

kop'o-dU), n. 
pi [NL.,<Gr. 

Ktp/crjty tail, + 

7 rol'c ( 7 rod-) = E. foot.] The jointed anal ap- 
pendages of certain insects and crustaceans, 

Forai i related to the 1‘rooyonidte or racoons, 0® rw >saura (.er-k$-sa rft), «. Same as Cereo- 
and to the Bassaridida:, They have well-developed muruH - 
auditory bullae with a abort bony floor in tho aud 1 
meutua: short, blunt paroccipital processes ; a very 

mandible with high ooronoid proceu and extonsive *ym> lizar ds , t aking name from the* genus Cercosau - 

phyd* ; 8 inctaora, 1 canine, 8 premolars, and 2 molar*, ruji 1 ^ ® 

alrnve and below on each aide, tho last upper premolar x __ /T v 

and first lower molar tuberculous ; tho anout snort and CerCOSftUTUB (s6r-ko-s& rus), ft. [NL. (J. E. 
declivous ; the tall long and somewhat prehensile^ and Gray, 1888), < Gr. Ktpxof, tail, + oavpog, lizard.] 


„ ft. [NL. (J. F. 

Brandt, 1835), < Gr. Ktptoty a tail, 4- hapfSawiv 
(■/ seize.] A genus of hystrioomorph 
rodents, typical of the subfamily Cercolabines. 
C. prehenmut i* the South American prehensile-tailed 
porcupine, or coeudoo, The name i* a synonym of both 
8 phinyuruH aud Synethert*, 

Oercolabldm (s6r-k$-lab'i-d€), n. pi [NL., < 
( 'crcolaftes + -i(kc,] The American or arboricole 
porcupines considered as a family of rodents, 
Including tho North American tree-porcupines 
of the genus Erethizon, as well as the prehensile- 
tailed Ceroolahitue . See cut under ftorcupinc. 
Also called Synetherina (Gervais, 1852). 

Oercolabin© (s6r^k5-l&-bl'n6), ti. pi [NL., < 
( Oercolabes 4- -ince.] A South American subfami- 
ly of rodents, the prehensile-tailed porcupines, 
of the family Hystricidcc, typiflod by tho genus 
(■ircolabes. Also called Spiling urinw. 

cercolabine (s6r-kora-bin), a. and n. I. a. Seiz- 
ing or holding with the tail ; prehensile-tailed; 
of or pertaining to the Ccrcolabinw . 

II, n. A porcupine of the subfamily Cercola- 
binaj. 


\ my, wvuv. ta&c.j xne Typical ana oniy genuE 
of the family Cercoleptidtr , containing the kinka- 

d iou, C. cauaivolvulus. See cut under kinkajou. 
ercoleptidfB (sOr-ko-lep'ti-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Cercolcptes + -idw.'J A family of carnivorous 
of the arctoid senes of the order 



Mona Monkty ( CtrcfpWucHt mona). 


Auditory OerCCMMlUrld® (s^r-kf-s&'ri-dS), n. pi. [NL., < 
^ery stout Ccrcoftaume + -idee.] A family of cyclosaurian 


the alisphenold canal wanting. The only 
Jtyttes. Sec kinkajou. Al*o, erroneously, 


oerchnels (s^rk-ne'is), fl. [NL., < Gr. Kepxvt/ir, , 

contr. Ktpxrfc, also transposed Keyxpvk, etc., the Oercoleptiue (s^r^kv-lep-tl'ne), n . 
kestrel.] An old name of some small hawk of Cercolcptes + -inee.] Tho Cercolejr:' 


IllCj i 

nu* i* Cereo- 
reoleptididw. 
I [NL., < 
regarded 


uiaj , ui. ntpiwy, ina, i vuv/wj, uibiuu. j 

A gonus of lizards, of the family Ecj>leopodidw f 
or made the type of a family Cercosauridw . There 
are several species, all South American. C. yaudiehaudi 
inhabit* tho Andes of Ecuador. C. rhnrnbifer 1* about 7 
inches long, of a browniali-gray color. Also Cereotaura. 


Europe, sometimes generically applied to the an a subfamily of Procyonidce. Also Ccrcofeptina. , . . . 

group of which tho kestrel, Falco (or Mnnuncu- cercomonad (s^r-kom'^-nad), n. A member of Oercosporafsfir-kos'p^-rft), w. [NL.,< Gr. ntpHOQ, 

* v B ■ * ■ J ' ' ^ « tail, + onopdf seed.] A large genus of hyphomy- 

cetous fungi, 


Jus) alaudarius , is the type. tho genus Cercomonas; one of the Cercomona- 

Oerdmua (sftrk'nus), n. [NL., < Gr. ntpxvac, didw. 

roughness, hoarseness, < KipxVWi rough, cercomoUftdid (s^r-k^-mon'a-did), n. A mem- 
hoarse.] In pathol. } noisy respiration; hoarse- her of the Cercomonadida}. 


ness of voice. 
cercL n. Plural of oercus. 

OerdilpbFllnm (s^si-di-fil'um), n. [NL. (so 
called because the leaves resemble those of the 
Judas-tree), < Gr. *£/>k<V, Judas-tree (see Cereis ), 
+ QiXfav, leaf.] A genus of trees, referred to the 
Magnoliaoea . Two specie* arc known, both native* of 
Japan, of which C. Japmmmm ha* been introduced into cul- 
tivation. It ha* cordate leave* and incouspicuou* flower*. 
Oeriti (s6r'sis). n. [NL., < Gr. Ktptuc, a kind of 
poplar (according to others, the Judas-tree), 


so called from its rustling motion; < utpKig y a OercomonM (s^r^kom^-nas), w. 

« . .« « . mm - . w % ^ . Him 1 OJ 1 \ / /!• J- 

Of dl 


Cercomonadida (s6r # kj -mo -nad ' i- d6), n. r>?. 
[NL. f < Cercomonas i-nad-) + -idee.] A family 
of monomastigate flagellate Jnfusoria, named 
by Seville Kent from the genus Cercomonas. 
These animalcule* are naked, cither free-*wlmniiug or ad- 
herent, with no distinct oral aperture, one terminal vlbra- 
tile flagellum, and a permanent or temporary caudal flla- 
ment There are several genera, spocieu of which inhabit 
both freih and aalt infualon*. The many specie* of Jlodo 
arc imnulte* in the intestine* of various animals, B, homi- 
nti being found In the dejection* of person* suffering from 
cholera and typhoid fever. 

[NL. (Du jar- 


shuttle.] A small genus of trees or shrubs, 'of ^ “f se ? 

' monad.] A genus of flagellate infusorians, of 


id, generally two-lobed leaves, and rose-colored 
appearing before the le “ 


the natural order Leguminosw. They have simple, ^u««uuib, w. 

*■ ‘ ‘ ‘ * ’ 1 mow- the family Monadidee, having a long caudal fila- 
ment : sometimes made the type of a family Ccr- 
comonadidw. C. intestinalis is an example. 
Iscariot cercomyd (s6r'k$-mid), n. [Prop. cercomyid f 
ot Asia < Oercomyn + -fc&] An animal of the genus 
> United Cer corny h, JC, Blyth. 

Oercomys (s^r'k^-mis), n. [NL. (F. Cuvier, 
1829), C Gr. tail, + pfy m E. mouse,] A 

g enus of Boutn American rodents, of the ram- 
y Octodontidce and subfamily Echinomyinev . 
C. cuniculariwt of Brasil is curiously similar to the com- 
mon house-rat, having a long scaly tail and no spine* in 
the pelage. 


via. »jj{jfHuiii(t uwui e the leaves. The best-known species 
In the old world is C. SMouattrwn , commonly called the 
Judat-tree, from the tradition that it was upon a tree of 
this sort, standing near Jerusalem, that Judas ’ 
hanged himself. It is common on the shore* 

Minor and in all the Bast C. Canadctuti * , of the 
States, is known as the red-bud. 
eerdftt, ». and v. The older English form of circle. 

Cftrdft (sfir'klft), a. [F., circled, pp. of cvrclcr, 
circle.] 1. In her. f crowned, or surrounded by 
ft crown, wreath, or the like.— 2. Ornamented 
with circles, as a jug or bottle : most commonly 

applied to vessels decorated with circles drawn .. ^ , ,, wv , „ 

around them by a brush or point held stationary Oorcopida (s6r-kop'i-dfi), ft. pi [NL., < Cer- 



wblle the vessel is revolved on the pottcrtfwheel . 
Oeroooarpns (sCr-kd-kkr'pus), ft. [NL. (so 
called with ref. to the long and caudate achenes), 
< Or. tiptoe, tail, 4- tapnee, fruit.] A rosaceous 
genus of shrubs or small trees of the western 
United States and northern Mexico. There are 
flsnr or five species, with thiok evenrreen leaves and hard. 
ke y , dark-colored wood. C. led\foliu* attains the greatest 
i, SM Is known as mountain mahogany. 

— (sdr-kfseb'i-dd^ ». pi. [NL., < 



copis 4- -idee.] A family of the order Hemiptera, 
founded by Leach in 1818 upon the Fabrician 
genus CercopiSy characterised by prominent 
front of head, two conspicuous ocelli, six-sided 
or trapezoidal prothorax truncate in front, 
membranous apical area and thick or leathery 
basal area of wing-covers, stout legs, and one or 
two stout teeth on hind tibiae, it is a very exten- 
sive and wide-spread family, including several genera and 


growing most- 
ly on living 
leaveB, pro- 
ducing dark- 
colored ereet 
hyphro, which 
emerge in dus- 
ters from the 
stomates of the 
leaf, and bear 
at their tips 
elongated sep- 
tate spores (eo- 
nidia). Borne 
of the species 
are injurious 
to cultivated 
plants. 

cerens (sto'- 

s, Infested leaf, natural slae; w. fertile hy- Ci (-Si). [NL., 

““ con,d,a “ <Gr.^of,the 
, # tail of a beast 

(mykt being the generic word), used also of 
birds, etc.] 1. In entom., one of the feelers 
which project from the hinder parts of some 
insects; one of the more or less antennifonn 
appendages of some insects, the anal limbs or 
anal forceps (also called anal cerci), usually 
jointed, as in the cockroach. The oeroi resemble 
the antennas of the same insects. In LepidopU ra and tty- 
menoptera they are inarticulate and greatly aborted. See 
cuts under A rnara and BlatHdas 
2. In anat.y a bristle or bristle-like structure. 
—3. [cap, (Latreille, 1796.)] A genus of ola vi- 
corn beetles, of the family mtiduHdee. it is easily 
recognised by the combination of the following eharao- 
tew : claws without distinct tooth at base ; elytns margined 
and with distinct epiploons. The species are all of small 
atse and occur on flowers. 


iw;. n, jr*. [iiij., x numerous species known as euekoospk and frog-hoppers __ 

+ A family of monkeys, Oeroopi g (sd-.kfl'nis), n. [NL. (FaWcius, Ofrdalo(^d#-lS), ft. [NL., < Gr. Kepfafy, g fox- 

ten the gram Cercoetilm. 1770), < Gr. at/mity fyepaun-), a long-tailed mon- skin, fern, oontr. of tctp&Mot, of the fo^ wily, 



from its waxy appearance, it differs from 
the rest of the sheath of the bill in texture, and usually 
shows a plain line of demarkation. When such a structure 
is present the nostrils are always pierced in its substance, 
or at least open at its edge. When feathered, as in sundry 
parrots. It appears to be wanting, but its presenoe is rec- 
ognised by the opening of the nostrils among the 'feathers 
which grow upon it (ft) A bare space about the 
base of the upper mandible, or a fleshy prom- 
inence in that situation, or a distinct part of 
the covering of the upper mandible, though of 
the same texture as tne rest. 

A sort of false cere occurs in some water-birds, as the 
jaegers or skua-gulls. . . . The tumid nasal skin of pigeons 
is sometimes called a cere ; but the term had better be re- 
stricted to the birds first above named. 

Odum, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 102. 

Also oera and ceroma . 

cere (sfir), v. t.\ pret. and pp. e&red, jppr. wring. 
[Early mod. E. also near, star; = F. cirer (Sp. 
Pg. en-cerar = It. in-ocraro), < L. cerate, covor 
with wax. < oera, wax: see cere, and of. cere- 
ment.] To wax, or cover with wax, or with a 
cerecloth. 

Then was the bodye bowelled [i. disemboweled], em- 
bawmed and erred, Hull, Hen. VHL, an. 6. 

Let the silent yean 

Be closed and oered over their memory, 

As yon mute marble where their corpses lie. 

Shelley, Julian and Maddalo. 

cereal (sfi'r$-ftl), a. and * 1 . [« P. cMale - Sp. 
Pg. cereal = It. cereale, cereal, < L. Cerealis, , 
pertaining to Ceres, the goddess of agriculture : 
see Ceres.] L a. Pertaining or relating to edi- 
ble min; producing farinaceous seeds suitable 
for food.— Canal grasses, grasses which produce edi- 
ble grain. 

n. n. A gramineous plant cultivated for the 
use of its farinaceous seeds as food; any one 
of the annual grain-plants, as wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, rice, millet, or maise. 

Otrealia (se-r6-&'li-£), n. pi [L., neut. pi. of 
Cerealis, pertaining to Ceres: see cereal] 1. 
In Mom. antiq., festivals in honor of the god- 
dess Ceres.— 8. A systematic name of those 
Chraminew, or grasses, which produce edible 
grains ; the cereals. 

OfrMliJW (sfi-rfi-a'li-gn), a. [< L. Cerealis + 
-an.] Of or pertaining to Ceres or to the Cere- 
alia : as, Cerealian worship, 
oerealln, ceroallno (s6 # r$-&-lin), n. [< cereal + 
-in*, -4wc9.] A nitrogenous substance obtained 
from bran, closely resembling diastase in its 
power of transforming starch into dextrin, 
sugar, and laotio acid. 

otrtaltonst (sG-rf-fi'li-us), a. [< L. Cerealis (see 
cereal) + -cm] Cereal. 

The Greek word “ spermata,” generally expressing seeds, 
may signify any sduuous or eereaUoue grains. 

Sir T. Browne, Tracts, p. 16. 

Oeraanthidtt, Oereanthns, etc. See Ceriem- 
thidee, etc. 

cmtbelt, n. [< L. cerebellum : see cerebellum.'] 
The cerebellum. Derham. 

CtrcbaU*. n. Plural of cerebellum. 

oarebeUar (ser-f-berjLr), a. [< cerebellum + 
•enj Pertaining or rebfiag to the cerebellum. 
— Oarebeilar feML gamllim. esc. Sac the noma 
MnSSb “fBSrffi), ft. [ML., < m w- 
Mhiai + -ttfc- ] In patM., Inflammation of the 
oertbelltutL 


ie pons Varolli ; and the Inferior pe- 
duncles or restiform bodies, which connect it with the me- 
dulla oblongata. The surface of the lamina is of gray mat- 
ter, while the interior is white, so that a section at right 
angles to the lamella presents a fuliaoeous appearance, 
which has received the name of arbor-vita. There are 
other masses of gray matter within, namely, the corpus 


convoitmen » «, gyrus fornlcatua, or callosal ceayolutlaB i 
ftMtfonnk, or external oodpttetempoml cooTolutkm; w, 
gualis, of median occipitotemporal cont 

brain.— atnUnl IndMt, the »tlo of th. tnunMt, 
the an teropo. tenor dtemitor of the cranial eavttf sflalfo 
piled by 100.- Owoteal tottara, In . umotta 

niied for oertelu conKnant. which ooonr wpe cUll y la 


UtHimUUli UIMUVUO VUIIIUUUMUUa, I1UWBUI iliu uu- 

cleus fastlgil. (See corpue and nuolrutt.) The cerebellum 
seems to be principally concerned with the coordination of 
voluntary movements. Bee cuts under brain and corpus. 
9. In Insecta. the subesophageal ganglion, situ- 
ated In the lower part of the head, and con- 


part of 

neoted with the snpra-esophageal ganglion or 
cerebrum by two nerve-chords surrounding the 
gullet. [Bore.] —Digastric lob# of the oarabal- 

Iuxel a lobe of the cerebellar hemisphere on either sido, 
on the lower surfaoe, lying outside of the tonsil. Also 
(sailed Mnu biventer or biventral lobe , and lobut cuneifor . 
tufa. — Ganglion of the oerebellum. Samo as corpus 
dentatum, (a) (which see, under corpus).— Great hori- 
lontal fissure of the cerebellum, a continuous fissure 
which separates the cerebellum into upper and lower por- 
tions. It begins in front at the middle podunoles, and ex- 
tends around the outer and posterior border of each hemi- 
sphere. — lnpisura oerebelll anterior, the anterior me- 
dian notch ofthe cerebellum, into which the corpora quad- 
rigemlna an received.— Dudsuia oerebelll posterior, 
the median notch on the posterior outline or the cere- 
bellum, formed by the projection of the cerebellar hemi- 


the tongue backward and pla- 
cing its under surface against 
the roof of the mouth: an Im- 
proper translation of the San- 
skrit term m&rdhanya, liter- 
ally, 'head -sounds,* cephalios 
(from mUrdhan , the need, skull). 
They are also called lingual or 
cacuminal lettert. — Cerebral 
l^gaUenttiwi See localisation. 
—Cerebral maoulw, blotches 
of red following on slight irri- 
tation of the skin, extending 
beyond the area irritated, and 


it 


spheres beyond the vermis.— Veil- _ 

tilde of tne oerebellum, the fourth . 7 

ventricle or epiccsle, a space between 
the medulla and pons In front and the y . j v 
cerebellum behind. -fdHf- 

cerebral (aer'$-brftl), a. and n. j r 

[= F. cerebral = Sp. Pg. cerebral \ — J. 

= It. cerebrals , < NL. cerebralis , V F * 

< L. cerebrum, the brain: see "tr 
cerebrum.] L a. 1. Pertaining § 

to the brain of a vertebrate ant- 
mal, whether to the whole brain r-f 

or to the brain proper or cere- Anterior Bud or 
brum. — 9. Pertaining to the an- 
terior or preoral ganglia of the a poijrchwtot* an- 
nervous system in invertebrate ne ] ^ 

animals, regarded as the ana- gu* united by a 
logue or homologue of the ver- 
tebrate brain. These ganglia are J h, bJ ,l ? al JS2 u i 
commonly connected with the rest of tnuSvaiss commU - 
the nervous system by an esophageul %nrt%. 
ring, or commissural fibers encircling . 

the anterior part of the alimentary canal. Bee esophageal 
ring, under esophageal.— Cerebral careMA artery. 
Same as internal oarotid. Bee carotid, n.-0«rsbral 
wnnWHm in any invertebrate, ganglia of tlw nervous sys- 
tem situated in the head, or a part of the body considered 
as the head.— Oarabral hemisphere, one of the two lat- 
eral halves forming the prosencephalon, or cerebrum In its 
most restricted sense. In man the cerebral hemispheres 
are highly developed, overlapping the cerebellum behind 
and the olfactory lobes In front, and the surfaoe i« highly 
convoluted with gyri and sulci Each hemisphere is pri- 
marily divided into frontal, pirietal, temporoephenoidal. 
and oocipltal lobes. The two hemispheres are connected 
with each other by the oorpus callosum or great white com- 
missure, and with the oerebellum by the partsbclow. They 
consist chiefly of white matter invested with gray mat- 
ter, and contain ganglia of the latter in the interior. See 


beyond the area irritated, and 
persisting for several minutes. 

They have been observed in a 
variety of nervous affections. 

Also called by the French name 
taehee elr wrales. — Cerebral 
veelolee, anterior, middle, and 
posterior, the throe primitive Vertebrate Embryo (ckkfc. 

hollow dilatations of the embry- 

See tricUs #. numsrous p sate- 

IL ». A cerebral sound 
or letter. See I. andctaftsi/ 1 M.uMriara2 

oerebrallsm 
iim), it. [< cerebral + 

■ism.] In psycihol., the theory or doctrine that 
all mental operations arise from the activity of 
the cerebrum or brain. 

Cerebraliem professes to be a science of the brain and He 
functions, both vital and psyohioal. ... the more snot 
and comprehensive knowledge of the brain on which the 
oerebralistc build. M. Porter, Human Intellect, 1 4L 

cerebralifft (ser'^brgl-ist), n. [< cerebral 

One who holds the doctrine or theory of 
cerebralism. 

cerebr&lixation (ser^f - bral - i - E4 / Bh9n), fi. [< 
mrebraUze + -ation.] In philol, enunciation by 
bringing the tip of the tongue upward against 
the palate. 

cerebrallie (Ber'f-brgl-lE), v. f.; pret and m. 
cerebraliaed , ppr. cerebraming. [< cerebral + 
-iee.] To pronounce as a cerebral, that is. by 
bringing the tip of the tongue upward against 
the palate; treat, consider, or mark as a cere- 
bral. 

oerebruthenia (Ber^bras-ths-ni'l), a. [NL» 
< L. cerebrum, the brain, + NL. asthenia, q. t. ] 
Nervous debility of the brain. 

eerebrufihGnie (ser'fhras-then'ik), a. [< oere- 
brasthenia + -ic.J Pertaining to, resulting from, 
or affected with oerehrasthenia : as, cerebras- 
thenic insanity* 



I. Imix lixdin Suyteos of the Rfcfat Csrafaral 


action. Also cerebrise. 

The mind is never wholly idle end jbovw Ngy aail 
control ; in response to external or Internal wgmSS 
we are always cerebrating. Jr. 4i *S 

•5*aay Jfcss 

conscious or 
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VNUnMndliPibUi 

'iHndloiiBdir&K. 


1 it has of late been! 
The lectures of Sir V 


not ImmtIiic then been published, none blit Ida own _ . 
vn aware that the doctrine of M unconscious cerebration 
la really the same m (bat which had long previously been 
expounded by him aa “latent thought" Quarterly Bev. 

OwtbTfttulTU (ser-$-brat'(i-lus), n. [NL..<ewe- 
br-um + pp. suffix -at- (tee cerebrate) + dim. 
“ g.] A notable genus of nemertean worms. 


\ u, c nwwwi uuvuwwui wms wrv* wi unumiM b qui unwiMH b *c. uui 

btheadedness; brain-sickness. [Bare.] friak, < LL. oammonfaUi, < L. asrimonia, mm- 


mQton oroee.j s»oe»ti®aea»eei»j www wbw, _ 
pnplla oerebrotplnal (ser'f-brd -spTn§l), a. [< L. 
cerebrum, the brain, 4- spina, spine, 4- -at] 
In anat., pertaining to both the brain and the 
spinal cord; consisting of the brain and spinal 
cord; cerebromedullary: as, the oerebrospinal 
system. Also aerebrorachidian fw#h Mniti^i 


C. inoen* ia an enormous species, sometimes from 10 to 12 
feet long and over an inch thick, of flattened form and pale 
odor, found under atones on sandy bottoms. C. rosea is 
a similar but smaller, more rounded, and reddish species 
found in like places. 

oarebrlo (ser 7 f-brik), a. [< cerebrum + -te.] Per- 
taining to or derived from the brain ; cerebral. 

The naturalists defined Identity m a cerebric 

The American, VI. 410, 


mony : see ceremony and -at] X, a. 1. Relating 
to ceremonies or external forms or rites : ritual ; 
pertaining to or consisting in the observance^ 
of set forms or formalities. 

The oeremonial rites of marriage. 

sSck,T.of the S., lilt 

ajcU, the brain and spinal cord taken ioget^.^fier? It Is certain that hooka, In any language, will tend to 
brospinal oa&il Bee canu^i.— Gerebroepliixl fluid, a encourage a diction too remote from the style of spoken 
fluid between the arachnoid and the pia mater membranes idiom : whilst the greater solemnity and the more mm 
investing the brain and spinal cord. — Osr t teOMtall mental costume of regular literature must often demand 
meningitis, inflammation of the meninges of the "brain 


and spinal cord.— BpioomiC 0 

a malignant xymotio, non-contagious febrile disease, char- 
acterised by inflammation of the cranial and spinal menin- 
ges, the ajtpearanoe in many oases of small red or purplish 


spots called _ 
showing ltseu 


itochltt, and 
In many ways. 


tern! dial 

_ _____ led spotted /ever, 

Oarabrlo add, a substance extracted by ether from the GCTObrot (ser'f-brot), a. [< cerebrum,] Same as 
brain, after it has been exposed to the notion of boiling cephalot, 
rtco hrt. _I tii proUbly ceretolit fat «n Impure «t»te. cerebrOUS. a, S w> eerebrose. 

oy brifa rm (.e-feb ri-fOrm), a. [<L. cerebrum, ^SebrSrtBOWal (ser'e-W-vi s' e-ral ) , a, [< 
the.bram, + forma, form.) Braln-eha^d, ^fbrum + vSo^a + IdT Pertftinfcg to the 


CflTflbrifbrmljr (se-reb 7 ri-f£rm-li), adr. In such 
a way as to resemble the brain: as, a cerebri - 
forma plicate Burfaoe. [Bare.] 
etrtbnn, corebrine 2 (»er 7 $ -brin), n, [< cere- 
brum + -in 2 , 4ne%.] A name common to several 
nitrogenous non-pliospborized substances ob- 
tained chemically from the brain and nerves. 
They are light, very hygroscopic powders, in- 
soluble in cold alcohol or ether, but soluble in 
hot alcohol. 

eerebrlne 1 (scr'6-brin), a. [< cerebrum + 4n*l.] 
Pertaining to the brain ; cerebral. 
oerabrlne 2 , n. See cerebrin . 
cerebrltifl (ser-f-biTtds), n. [NL., < cerebrum 
4- rifte.] mpathol., inflammation of the cere- 
brum; encephalitis. 

oerebnxe (ser'6-briz), v. i , ; pret. and pp. cere - 
brised, pp r. cerebrising. [< cerebrum + -tec.] 
Same as cerebrate . 

The normal process of eerebrising. Science, X, 269. 
oerebro-. In modern scientific compound words, 
the combining form of Latin cerebrum , the brain, 
or, in its New Latin modified sense, a part of 
the brain, as distinguished from cerebellum. 
MWbrOMfflgllon (ser'e-brf-gang'gli-OTi), ». 
[NL., CL. cerebrum , the brain, + NL. gan- 
glion * .] In Inver tebrata , the cerebral or preoral 
ganglion, when simple; when composite, one of 
the ganglia of which the cerebrum consists. 

(ser* f-bro-gang-gli-on 7 ik), 
a. f< oerebrogangUon + -&.] Pertaining to or 
of the nature of a oerebrogauglion. 

OCrebroid (ser'f-broid), a. [Cocrebrum 4- -oid.] 
Resembling the cerebrum, 
ocrebrontaaullary (ser'^br6-mfr-dul 7 a-ri), a . 
[< cerebrum 4- medulla + -ary* : see medullary .] 
Pertaining to both the brain and the spinal 
cord ; cerebrospinal.— OmbromeduUaxy tubs, in 
emkryol., the embryonal tube of inverted opiblast from 
which the whole cerebrospinal axis is developed. 

oorebroparietal (scr'f-brd-pft-rfVtftl), a. [< 
cerebrum + parictca 4- - al .] In anat ., connect- 
ing the cerebrum or cerebral ganglia with the pa- 
rietes : as, a oerebroparietal muscle or ligament. 


-al.] Pertaining 

cerebral and visceral nervous ganglia of mol- 
lusks: as, a oerebrovisocral commissure, 
cerebrum (ser 7 $-brum), n.; pi. ocrebra (-brtt). 
[L. (NL.), the brain, prob. akin to Gr. tedpa, the 
head (see cheerl), to Kpavlov , cranium, and to AS. 
hwmvs: see ham. Cf. cerebellum,] 1. The en- 
tire brain: the encephalon.— 9. That portion 
of the brain which lies in front of the cerebel- 
lum and pons Varolii, This is the ordinary meaning 
of the term in human anatomy, the oerebnun in this use 
comprising the prosencephalon or oerebral hemispheres 
and the olfactory lobes, the thalamencephalon or optic 
thalami and other parts about the third ventricle, and the 
mesencephalon, consisting of the corpora quadrigemlna 
above and the crura cerebri below. Bee cuts under brain, 
cvrjnu, and cerebral. 

The cerebrum is generally recognised as the chief organ 
of mind ; and mind, in Its ordinary acceptation, ineaue 
more especially a comparatively Intricate coordination 
in time — the consciousness of a creature “ looking before 
and after," and using past experiences to regulate future 
conduct H. Spencer , Prin. of PsyohoL, | 22, note. 

3. The two oerebral hemispheres taken to- 
gether, with the olfactory lobes; the prosen- 
cephalon. See cerebral hemispltere, under cere- 
bral.— 4. In insects, the supra-esophageal gan- 
glion, formed by the union of several ganglia in 


such a non-idiomatio diction, upon mere principles of 
good teste. De Quineey, style, I. 

Dally Intercourse among the lowest savages, whose 
small loose groups, scarcely to be called social, are with- 
out political or religious regulation, is under a consider- 
able amount of ceremonial regulation. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of BodoL; 1 848. 
Specifically— 2. Pertaining to the forms and 
rites of the Jewish religion: as, the ceremonial 
law, as distinguished from the moral law. 

There is no elaborate imitation of classical antiquity, no 
scrupulous purity, none of the ceremonial cleanness which 
c ha ra cteri ses the diction of our academical Pharisees. 

Macaulay. 

3f. Observant of forms; precise in manners; 
formal: as, u the dull, ceremonial track,” Dry- 
den , [ Ceremonious is now used in this sense.] 

Very magnifies! and ceremonial in his outward com- 
portment Sir E. Sandye , State of Religion. 

=iyn. L Ceremoniout, Formal, etc. See ceremonious. 

U. n. 1. A system of rites or ceremonies 
enjoined by law or established by custom, as in 
religious worship, social intercourse, etc. ; rites, 
formalities, or requirements of etiquette, to be 
observed on any special occasion. 

I have known my friend Sir Roger's dinner almost cold 
before the company could adjust the ceremonial, and be 
prevailed upon to sit down. Addison, Country Manners. 

The next year saw roe advanced to the trust and power 
of adjusting the ceremonial of an assembly. 

Johnson, Rambler, No. 109. 

The forever-fickle creeds and ceremonials of the paro- 
chial corners which we who dwell In them sublimely call 
The World. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 172. 
Specifically— 2. The order for rites and forms 
in the Boman Catholic Church, or the book con- 
taining the rules prescribed to be observed on 
solemn occasions. 

tl-izm), n. [< cere- 


brafn PI>e ft monia l + -tern.] A&erence’to or fondness for 

brain.— b. In invertebrates generally, the pnn- Gfiremonv . ntn, 


glia of the head. 
\ brain), a name 

-Cerebrum: 


ceremony; ritualism. 

In India, as elsewhere, we find an elaborate and debos- 
m nir . ing ceremonialism taking the place of a h pi ritual religion. 
VUSL the little brain ; the cerebellum.-^ Cistern Oftht Faiths *\( the World , p. 27. 

ombrom. gee eittom .- fMtuOo owatal (literally, the Ceremonlftllty (Ber-$-md-ni-al'i-ti), n. [< cere. 
tortoise of the brain), a name of the fornix : so oalled be- monial + -ity.l Ceremonial character. 

SXil 1 wSrli <OT ® brum - "* The whale iality of it b confo«ecily pone. 

l Al yph?* !■/ 4. l a Jer - Ta » lar < Uuctor bubltatitlum, 1. MT. 

wtuited or coated^with OWeittOOlally (Mr^-md'nl-ftl-i), » oere- 

waxin iuoh "way m tobeproofag^at inota- “onlal 1 manner r as regards prescribed or ree- 
ture, used as an under-cover for Mtar, as a bgnlwd ntesand ceremo nies : as. ap ersoncere- 
wrapping or bandage in medical treatient. 

etc., ana especially (in this case also called ’ n ' 

cerement) as a wranner for a comae. quality of being ceremonial. ^ 



cerement) as a wrapper for a corpse. 

It [lead] were too gross 
To rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave. 

Shak., M. of V., iL 7. 
His honourable head 

Seal'd up in salves and cerecloths, like a packet, 

And so sent over to an hospital. 

Fletcher, Mad Lover, 1. 1. 
8o to bed, and there had * cere-cloth laid to my foot, but 
in great pain all night long. Fepys, Diary, III. 191. 
Antiseptic osreoloth. cloth or thin calico saturated with 
solid paraffin, to which oil, wax, and carbolic acid are 
added, used for the treatment of wounds. Dunglison. 

Wrapped in a cerecloth. Sir 


insanity, which sometimes supervenes inper- 
■ons whose brains have been overtaxed. Lun- 
gUeon. 

torebropedal (ser^^-brfl-pod fll), a. [( cerebrum HUUTO , hhu n»r iw 
4- pedal.] In Mollmca, of or pertaining to both cereclothedt, a. 
the cerebral and the pedal nervous ganglia. T. Browne. 
eerebrophTSiology (ser f f-br6-fis-i-ol 7 o-ji), n. cerectomy (se-rek'tfr-mi), n. [< Gr. Kipac, horn 
f< cerebrum 4- physiology,] The physiology of (cornea), -r ktcropb, a cutting out, < iicripvtiv, 
the cerebrum. cut out, < hn, out 4- rkpveiv, cut. Cf. anatomy,] 

oerebroplenrorieoeral (ser # $-bro-pl5 # r6-vis 7 e- In eurg., the excision of the outer layers of tne 
[< cerebrum 4- pleura 4- viscera + -al] cornea. Also herectomy, 

Sspreeentiiig the cerebral, pleural, and visceral cored (sSrd), a. [< ME. oered; < cere* 4- -ed 2 .] 
ganglia, as a single pair of ganglia in some If. Waxed. 

ttotfosks. [Bare.] _ Cored Rokets, sid peter, vitrlole. 

The typical pedal ganglia . . . are Joined to tha oerebro- 
p kwrom i o eraf ganglia by conneotivM. 


ceremonious (ser-^-md'ni-us). a. [= F. oM- 
monieux m Bp. Pg. It ceremonioso, < LL. casri- 
moniosus . < L. cammonia, ceremony: see cere- 
mony ana -ous.] If. Consisting of or relating 
to outward forms and rites: conformable to 
prescribed ceremony. [In this sense ceremo- 
nial is now used.] 

(lod was . • . tender of the shell and ceremonious part 
of his worship. SmUh. 

2. Full of ceremony or formality ; marked by 
solemnity of manner or method. 

0, the sacrifice 1 

How ceremonious, solemn, and unearthly 
• ' ■ Shah., W. T., UL 1. 


It vn f the offering 1 


They [the Puritans) rejected with contempt the eermo- 
s homage which other sects substituted t 


ipokets, 

Chaucer, TroL to Canon’s Yeoman’s Talc, L 2&&. 

g. In omith, having a cere ; cerate. 

, *?**■**"■ cerement (sfir'mgnl), n. [< F. cirement (Cot- 

(serf -bro-ra-lad i-ftn), a. grave), a waxing, a dressing or covering with 


£< cerebr um 4- rackis ( raehid -) 4- -ian.] Same 
as cerebr os pinal 

feme, oerebnnifl (ser^brds, -bras), a. [os 
It cerebroso, < L. cerebrosus, brain-sick, 
“ * \ mad, < cerebrum, the brain : see 

In Darnel., brahnnek; mad; head- 

• te. [Bare.] 

♦ naiifl^inf ^ to 



wax, < cirer, wax : see cere , v. f and -ment .] 1 # 
Cloth dipped in melted wax and used in wrap- 
ping dead bodies when they are embalmed; 
hence, any grave-cloth; in the plural, grave- 
clothes in general. 

Let me not burst in ignoranoe 1 but tell, 

Why thy canonis'd bones, hearsed in death, 

Have burst their cersmsnts / Shak,, Hamlet, L 4. 

A ceremsnt from the grave. Mrs, Browning, 

2. The under-cover of an altar-slab. 


nious homage which other sects substituted for tlie pure 
worship of the soul. Macaulay, Milton. 

3. According to prescribed or customary for- 
malities or punctilios: characterised by more 
elaborate forms of politeness than are common- 
ly used between intimate acquaintances; for- 
mal in manner or method: as, ceremonious 
phrases. Addison . 

Then let ns take a ceremonious leave, 

And loving farewell, of our several frlenda. 

Ota*., Rich. II., L 8. 

In her own circle, it was regarded as by no means im- 
proper for kinsfolk to visit one another without invita- 
tion, or preliminary aud ceremonious warning. 

Hawthorne , Seven Gables, lv. 

Very reverend and godly he [Winthrop] truly was, and 
a respect not merely ceremonious, but personal, a respect 
that savors of love, shows itself lit the letters addressed 
to him. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 840. 

4. Observant of conventional forms; fond of 
using ceremony; punctilious as to outward ob- 
servances and ceremonies. 


You art too 
Too 


slaas-obstlnate, my lord, 
and traditional 

M, Blob, m., UL t 
*■ tjm. C b rtM Oi tioui. Ceremonial, Formal, Ceremonious, 
fall ofoeremony, fond of oeremony ; ceremonial, consisting 
in or baring the nature of ceremony, or bearing upon cere- 
monlea: as, otromoniout manners, peraona; oeremonial 
law. rites, nnclcanm— , Formal dlflen from ceremonious 
in that a formal person trice too bard to conform to rule 
in hla whole bearing aa well aa In hie bearing toward 
others, while a ceremonious person magnifies too much 
the conventional rules of social intercourse ; thus both 
are opposed to natural, formal to easy, and oormoniout 
to hearty as friendly. 

The French are open, familiar, and talkative; the Italians 
stiff, eeremonioue, and reserved. Addition* 

The Roman oeremonial worship was very elaborate and 
minute, applying to every part of daily life. 

J, F. doth, Ten Great Religions, vlit. f 8. 
Especially [oeremonlea] be not to be omitted to strangers 
and formal natures. Bacon, Ceremonies and Respects. 

oeremonioosly (ser-^-md'ni-us-li), adv, In a 
ceremonious maimer; formally; with due 
forms: as, to treat a person ceremoniously* 
After this great work of reconciling the kingdom was 
done most ceremoniously in the parliament. 

Strype, Queen Mary, an. 1564. 

eeremonlousness (ser-$-m6'ni-us-neB), a. The 
quality of being ceremonious ; the practice of 
much oeremony; formality: as, ceremonious* 
ness of manners. 

oeremony (ser'$-m$-ni), n. ; pi. ceremonies 
(-niz). l< ME. oerimonie « D. G. oeremonie = 
t)an. Sw. ceremoni. < OF. oeremonie. F. c 6 r&mo- 
nie = Pr. oeremonia, cerimonia » Bp. Pg. cere- 
mania = It. oeremonia, cerimonia , cirtmonta, < L. 
oasrimonia or omemonia, later often cerimonia , 
saoredness, reverence, a sacred rite; perhaps 
akin to Skt karman , action, work, < y tear, do; 
of. L. eroare, create, etc. : see create and Ceres, J 
1. A religions observance; a solemn rite. 

Bring her up to th’ high altar, tliat she may 
The sacred ceremoni** there partake. 

Spanner, Eplthalamton, l 216. 
There I heard them in the darkness, at the mystical oert- 
many , 

Loosely robed in flying raiment, sang the tcrrlble^proghot- 
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Heavy persecution Shall arias 
On all who in the worship persevere 
Of spirit and truth ; tbs rest, far greater part, 

Will deem in outward rites and specious forme 
Religion satisfied. Milton, F. L., til (84. 

Ray, my lords, oeremony was but devis'd at first 
To set a gloss on faint deeds, hollow welcomes, 
Recanting goodness, sorry ere 'tie shown ; 

But where there is true friendship, there needs none. 

Ahak, T. of A., L 2. 

Little as we should look for suoh an origin, we meet 
with facts suggesting that fasting as a religious rite is a 
sequenoe of funeral rites. 

//. Sponsor, Prin. of Social., 1 140. 

With the [Hebrews'] advanoefrom the pre-pastoral state, 
there was probably some divergence from their original 
observances of burial and sacrifice. 

H. Spencer, Prill, of Sociol., 1 188. 

oertmonyt, 0. t [< ceremony , n.] To confirm 

or join by a ceremony. [Bare.] 

Or if thy vows be past, and Hymen’s bands 
Have oeremonied your unequal hands, 

Annul, at least avoid, thy lawless act. 

Quartet, Emblems, v. 8. 

OereopfliiUB (s6 # r$-op-si'n$), n. pi* [NL., < 
Coreopsis + -in®.] A subfamily of Anatida ?, 
represented by the genus Coreopsis, 0 , £, Gray, 


Tennyeon , 

2. The formalities observed on some solemn 
or important public or state occasion in order 
to render it more imposing or impressive : as, 
the oeremony of crowning a king, or of laying a 
foundation-stone; the ceremony of inaugurat- 
ing the President of the United States. 

A coarser place, 

Where pomp and ceremonies enter’d not, 

Where greatness was shut out, and highness well forgot. 

Dryden, Fables. 

8, A usage of politeness, or such usages col- 
lectively; formality; a punctilious adherence 
to conventional forms; punctilio. 

When love begins to sicken and decay, 

It useth an enforced ceremony. 

There are no tricks In plain and simple faith. 

Shak., J. 0., lv. 2. 

She mode little ceremony in discovering her contempt 
of a coxcomb. Swift, Death of Stella. 

All ceremonies are in themselves very silly things ; but 
yet a men of tho world should know them. Cheeterjield. 

I met the janissary Aga going out from him [the Beyl, 
and a number of soldiers at the door. As I did not know 
him, I passed him without ceremony, which is not usual 
for any person to do. Bruoe, Source of the Nile, L 87. 

4f. A ceremonial symbol or decoration. 

No ceremony that to great ones longs. 

Not the king's crown, nor the deputed sword, 

The marshall truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Become them with one half so good a grace 
As mercy does. Shak., M. for M., ii. 2. 

Disrobe the Images, 

If yon do find them deck'd with oertmoniee* 

Shak, J.C., Ik 

5f. A sign or portent; a prodigy. 

For he is superstitious grown of late ; 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremoniee. 

Shak., J. C., ii. 1* 

MMterof MrtmonlM. (a) A per*on who rejnl.te.the 
forms to bo observed by toe company or attendants on 
a public occasion ; specifically, an officer of the royal 
household of England who superintends the reception of 
ambassadors. (®) An officer in many European cathe- 
drals whose business it is to see that all the ceremonies, 
vestments, etc., peculiar to each season and festival are 
observed In the choir.— Military oeremonlM, stated 
military exerciser suoh as guard-mounting, inspections, 
parades, reviews, funeral escorts and honors, color escorts, 
etc.«ByiL JL Form, Ceremony .Bite, Observance. Form It 
the most general of these wane: it is impossible to join 
in worship without the use of some forme , however sim- 
ple ; we speak of lend Stans, etc. Ceremony is a brooder 
word than rile, in that a rite is always solemn and either 
on act of religion or suggestive of it, as marriage-rte, 
the riiee of initiation, while ceremony goes so far os to 
cover forms of politeness. A rtte is generally a prescribed 
w eustomaiy form, while a ceremony may be improvised 
for an occasion : ss, the oeremony of laying a corner-stone 
or .opening a new bridge. Observance is primarily a com- 
pttanoe wTth a requirement, os lu religion, where the word 
wu applied to the act of oumpUanoe : as, the observance 

of theaabbath. 


ofthe family AnatkUe and subfamily Anserine, 
having a small and extensively membranous 
bill, and notably long legs, bare above tho suf- 
fragO. They ore so named from the remarkable size of 
their cere. There Is but one species, C. novce-hoUandiee, 
sometimes called tho pigeon-goose. It has been made the 
type of a subfamily Cereopeince* 

2. A genus of coleopterous insects.— 8. A ge- 
nus of coelenterates. 

cereous (sS'rf-us), a, [< L. eereus* of wax, < 
oera, wax: see oere, Coreus, serge .] Waxen; like 
wax. [Bare.] 

What Is worth his observation goes into his cereoue ta- 
bles. Oayton , Notes on Don Quixote, 11. 6. 

Ceres (sfi'rdz), n. [L., the goddess of agricul- 
ture, esp. or the cultivation of grain; prob. 
from the root of oreare , create : see create, Cf. 
ceremony . ] 1. In class, myth., the name given 
by the Romans to the Greek goddess Demeter, 
whose worship they adopted with some subor- 
dinate differences. She was the mother of Proser- 
pine and, according* to some phases of the myth, of Bac- 
chus. She was the goddess of the earth In its capacity of 
bringing forth fruits, especially watching over the growth 
of grain (whence the adjootivo cereal). The Romans cele- 
brated In her honor the festival of the Cerealia. Geres 
was always rep- 
resented fully 
draped. Her at- 
tributes were 
ears of com and 
popples, and on 
rior head she 


a corn-measure. 
Her sacrifices 
consisted of pigs 
and cows. 

2. An aste- 
roid discov- 
ered by Piaz- 
zi at Paler- 
mo, Sicily, in 
1801. It is tlie 
first discovered 
of tee telescopic 
planets or aste- 
roids which re- 
volve between 
tee orbits of 
Man and Jupi- 
ter. It is very 
smaller 



group Is the glani cactus, €. g iy am te m, cf j 
outi under CtofitfloidL 

9. [I o.] Any plant of the genus Gsrem.— 8. 
In eodU, a genus of sea-anemones, at the fam- 
ilv Aetmimm 

oerevia (ser'$-vis), n. [< L. oerevieia, beer.] 
The s m all eap worn by members of students 1 
societies in German universities, it Is a low doth 
cylinder, too small to fit tee head; the society's mono- 
gram is usually embroidered on the crown, 
oerevisia, n. Bee eervisia, 
oerfoilt, n, See chervil, 
cargo, serge 3 (staj), w. [< ME. eerge, serge, 
eierge , < OF. eerge, eierge, eierge, eirge , F. eierge 
so Pr. oeri ss Bp. Pg. cirio m It. oerio, oeri, now 
eero, < L. eereus, a wax candle, taper, prop, 
adj., of wax, < cera, wax : see cereous and cere,} 
In the Rom, Gath. Ch., a large wax candle 
burned before the altar. 

Oerla 1 (se'ri-fc), n, [NL., appar. irreg. < Gr. 
nkpoQ, horn.l 1. A genus of dipterous insects, 
or the family Syrphiaas, having elongate anten- 
nas with a terminal style.— 2. [I. c.] An old 
name of some cestoid worm, 
eeriafy (sd'ri-#), n, [L. eeria or eerea , also edia : 
same as oerevisia , beer. Cf. cerevis,] A drink 
mode of corn ; barley-water. E . Phillips, 1706. 
cerlalt, a. An obsolete form of cerriaf, 
ceriama (ser-i-a'mtt), n. Same as seriema, 
Oerianthe* (ser-i-an'thM), n * pi, [NL., < Ceri- 
anthus + -ew.] A group of Acnniaria, with nu- 
merous unpaired septa and a single ventral 
esophageal groove. The septa are longest on the ven- 
tral side, and gradually diminish toward the dorsal aspect : 
tho two septa attached to tee bottom of the esophageal 
groove (directive septa) are remarkably small, and are dis- 
tinguished in this way from tee other ventral septa. Also 
Cereanthece. 

Oerlanthidm (ser-i-an / thl-d5 ), 9t.pl. [NL.,< Ceri- 
anthus + •idee.'] A family of malacodermatous 
actinozoans, represented by the genus Cerian- 
th US* it contains hermaphrodite forms of sea-anemones, 
the skin of which secrete* a glutinous miss filled with 
nematocysts or a kind of membrane. Also Cereanthidce. 

Oerianthiui (ser-i-an'thus), n, [NL., < Gr. 
Kp.pac, a horn, mod. tentacle, + hvOoc, a flower. 
The allusion seems to be to the circles of ten- 
tacles.] A remar kablo genus of hexamerous 
Anfhosoa , having two circlets of numerous ten- 
tacles, one immediately around the mouth, the 
other on the manrin of the disk, and one pair of 
the diametral folds of the mouth much longer 
than the other and produced as far as the pedal 
pore usually found on the apex of the elongated 
conical foot. The larva at one stage is tetramerous, 
with four mesenteries. The genus is typical of the family 
Cerianthidce , and belongs to the same order (Malaooder- 
mala) as the sea-anemones. Also Cereanthue. 
oerio (sd'rik), a. [< oer{ium) + -4e,] Containing 
cerium as a quadrivalent element: as, oerio 
oxid, CeOg. 

Cgrifarous^se-^'e-rus^o. [< L. cera, wax, + 
duoing wax. 


hot*, bearing or pro- 


Csrss.— Wall-painting finni Pompsii. 
NasioiuiTc, .Naples. 


than tee moon, and it presents the appearanoc of a star of 
between the seventh and the eighth magnitude^ 

06 T 6 iiiL,oereslne (se'r^-sm), n, [LregX L. oera, 
wax, + 4s 3 , 4»c 3 .] A white waxy substance 
consisting of a mixture of paraffins prepared 
from the mineral ozocerite, and used as an 
adulterant of and substitute for beeswax. 

Oereus (s£'r$-us), n. [NL. (so called from the 
resemblance of some species to a wax torch), 
< L. oereus, a wax candle, orig. an adj., of wax: 
see oereous, eerge, cere,] 1. A large genus of 
cactaceous plants, of the tropical and warm 
regions of America, including 200 species, 80 
of which are found m the United Stales. They 
ore oval or columnar plants, with spiny ribs, or angles, 
large tubular funnolform flowers, and small block exal- 
bumlnous seeds. They vary greatly in form and habit, 
the ooluranor species being either erect or climbing, and 
the flowers are often very large, as in tee night-blooming 
eereus group, C. grandiflorue, C. Ma c tUmal dim , etc., which 
is well known in cultivation. The old-man cactus, C. «e- 
tUlie, Is so called from tee long gray hairs covering the 
top of the stem. The most remarkable species are those 
with tall columnar stems, from 26 to 60 feet high, found 
ohiefly in northwestern Mexico and Arisona, some of 


oerin, cexinotee'rin), n, [< L. cera, wax, + -to 3 , 
toe 2 .] 1. The name riven to that portion of 
beeswax (from 70 to 80 per cent, of the whole) 
which is soluble in aleohoL That port of cerln which 
is not saponified by potash was formerly called eerain. 
Probably cerln is merely impure oerottc acid. 

2. A waxy substance extracted from grated 
cork by dilation in alcohol.— 8. An ore of ce- 
rium, a variety of the mineral allaidte. 
Corinthian (sf-rin'thi-an), n. One of a sect of 
early heretics, followers of Cerinthus, a Jew 
believed to have been born before the cruci- 
fixion, and one of the first heresiarchs in the 
church. The Gospel of John is by some supposed to have 
been written against his system, which wss a mixture at 
Gnostii ‘ 


Judaism and 

Oerlopora (ser-i-op>r|), n. [NL., appar. iiv 
reg. < Gr. nkpaq, horn, + w 6 mg, a passage.] 
The typical genus of the family Cerigpotida, 
Oerioporidm (ser'i-6-por'i-dfi), n, pi, [NL., < 
Ceriopora + 4da*] A family of oyclostoma- 
tous polysoans. of the order Cfamtemete* 
Oeriornis (ser-i-dr'nis), n, [NL. (Swainsom 
1837), irreg. < Gr. eipag, horn, + hm c a bird.] 
A genus or pheasants, of the family Pha si a m - 
dee, the tragopans or satyrs, of which then# esea 
several species, as C, satyra and C. mekmb* 
oephala of the Himalayas, C , temnUnM sad ft 
eaboti of China. More oorrectly Cerat o eu t e, 
Mriphtft. See serif. 


JenpEarift (ser-i-fft'si-ft), a. [KL., < ON* 
(ihium) + Gr. + 60 *, aspect] Thetyrierif 


fr. + 6 otc, aspect] Thefap Wffg y 
of the Ceriphaeiidee, More correctly OsMi 
8 wmnsm, 1840. 

Oeriphairidm (ser^i-ff-si'i-di: 

Certphaeia + 4dm,] A 







be genus Ceripkasia* 
to the MeUmHdm. bat the 


j of the mantle la entire, and the feiqaleeimoTlpa' 

The shell varies from an elongate tnrreted to a sab* 

globular form. The operculum is subsniraL About 600 
spades have been described, all of whion are inhabitants 
JfKori 


Jr Horth America and the West Indies, 

Oeriphasil (se-rif'§-siB), n. Same as Ceri- 
phasia. 

oerlse (se-rfi*')? w. and a. |T., < L. cerasus, a 
cherry-tree : see cherry*.] I a. Cherry color. 

U a. Cherry-colored. 

nerltft 1 (sS'rit), *. [< oerfinm) + - 4 te 2 .] A rare ^ 

mineral, a hydrated silicate of cerium, of a Burnish mackerel, but reaches a much large* also, some* 
pale rose-red or clove-brown color, and having times weighing so pounds. _ „ , 

a dull resinous luster, occurring only in an mrogr&ph (sfi r$-grkf), n. [See ceropraphy.] 
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having the apex curved or bent down : specifi- 
cally, In hot, noting less inclination than pen- 
dulous; in en torn., said of the head when it is 
bent down so as to form a right angle with the 
thorax, as in the crickets, 
cero (se'rd), a. [< Sp. sierra, saw, , sawfish.] 
A scombroid fish, Scomberomorus regalis, with 
elongated body and of silvery color relieved by 
a broken brownish band along the side, above 
and below which are numerous brownish spots, 
the anterior portion of the spinous dorsal fin 
being black* It ii closely related to tbe well-known 


and combined with oeiyl as an ether In Chinese wax. It 
crystallises from alcohol In delicate needles, 
ftis O«roxylon(s^k'si-lon), ft. [NL. 1 <Gr.«wd f , 

. Ju! wax, + fvMVf wood.] A genus of tree-palms, 
natives of South America. Theyhave pinnate leaves < 
and tmaU berries with one hard seed. The wax-palm of 
Routh America, C. andioda, Is one of the tallest of American 


A writing or engraving on wax ; a painting in 
wax-colors ; an encaustic painting, 
cerographic, cerographical (sd-rd-graf'ik, -i- 
k&l), a. [< cerography + Ac, Aval. J Pertain- 
ing to cerograp' 


^rgrflst), n. [< cerography 


abandoned copper-mine at Biddarhyttan in 
Sweden. It Is the chief source of cerium, and Is the 
mineral from which that metal was first obtained. It con- 
tains also lanthanum and dldymium. 

eerlte 9 (sfi'rit), n. [< Ceritium , Cerithium , q. v.] 

A gastropod of the genus Cerithium or family ^ 

JOSHUA , i , „ . _ . + 4S.]' One who ii versed in or who practises 

CtoitUlda (ser-i-thl i-d€)j ti. pi. [NL., < Ceri- cerography. 

Mum + -Ma.] A family <* holostomaton. earograp£y (^-rog'rHl), n. [<Gr. m/poYpa^a, 
tsenioglossate pectinibranchiate gastropodous encaustic painting, < Kqpoypateiv. paint with 
moUusks, or seantnails. typified by the genus wa x, < wp*. wt xj+ ypfyctv, write.] 1. The 
Cerithium, to which different limits have been ^ q P ac t 0 f writin g or engraving on wax.— 9, 
assigned; the club-sholls. As now generally under- Wax-D&inting: encaustic naintine. 
stood. It includes molluslu with a short miude, eyes on /JjrJS&xj-x n fs i. wft v + ^7 

short pedicles connate with the slender tentacles, and *' J 

with uieUs elongate, turreted and having a short, wide + -o-tw.] A substance obtained from beeswax 
anterior spout to the aperture or a sinuous anterior mar- 


gin. The species arc very numerous and mostly of small 
Mae. They are generally distributed, hut most abundant 
in tropical seas. Also written Cerithiadct. Bee cut un- 
der Cerithium. namlitA fafi'ifiJitl n 

onlthidd (se-rith'i-oid), o. and «. [< Cerithium °^t.] Ahydrouar 
Ar-dd.] L a. Pertaining to or resembling the * J 
genus Cerithium . 

XL n. One of the Cerithiida. 

OsMlopsid (se-rith-i-op'sid), n. A gastropod 
jrf the family ‘ CmitMopsidcB. 

(M-ria-i-op'sWe ) , ». pi. [NL., _ 8 . In omiK, .mmelig cere. 

K Ctrithtopgis + -.da,] A hnUy of gastropods, coronuncy (sS'ro-man-si), ». K Or. iotp6c. wax, 

s£a.iS- e to‘sr , «f ^cJZuL, wt it ftpCiSi oStod°w«“t Su 

mitl hM s retractile probonh. The lew epoolea are moitly farms assumed by drops of molted wax let fall 
confined to the northern sees. into water. 

Oerithiopsis (se-rith-i-op'sis), n. [NL., < Cr- ceromel (se'ro-mcl), n. [< L, cera (= Gr. wpdc), 
rithium + Gr. tyif, aspect.] The typical genus wax, + meljm Gr. p&fa, honey.] An ointment 


-e-tn.] 

by treating the wax with boiling alcohol, it 
is very soft, dissolves readily in cold alcohol and ether, 
and is acid to litmus. It is probably a mixture of fatty 
bodies. 

[< Gr. wp/pof, wax, + M$og, 
_ _ _ magnesium silicate, occur- 

ring in reniform masses with conohoidal frac- 
ture. Also kerolite . 

ceroma (s§-r6'mft), n. [L., < Or. v/pupa, a wax 
tablet, a wax salve, < wpdc, wax: see cere , ] 1, 
In olaie, anUq. f an unguent used by wrestlers. 



[NL., also Cc- 
itep&Ttov , a little 


of the family Cerithiopsida:, 

Oerlthlum (se-rith'i-um), n. 
ritium ; a modification of Gr. 
horn, aim. of tcipac, a horn.] 

The typical genus of dub- 
shells of the family Cerithiidas* 

The species are numerous. 

C. obtu8um is an example. 

oorlnm (sfi'ri-um). n. [NL., 
named by Berzelius in 1803 
from the planet Ceres .] 

Chemical symbol, Ce ; atom- 
ic weight, 140; specific grav- 
ity, 5.0, A metal discovered 
in 1803 by Klaproth, Hi- 
slnger, ana Berzelius inde- 
pendently. It Is a powder of 
lamellar texture, malleable, of a 
color between that of Iron and that 
of lead, and acquires a metallic luster 
by pressure. It becomes bright by 
polishing, but soon tarnishes in the 
air. It does not occur native, but 
exists in combination in the mineral oerite, in which It 
was find fouud, as also in allanite, gadolinlte, and some 
others. 

Ocrnutia ( •6r-mft'ti-&), *. [NL., < Or. Ktpfia(T-), 
a slice, a mite, a small coin, < Ktipttv, shear: see 
dtazr.1 The typical genus of the family Cerma - 
tasks, having luge faceted eyes: synonymous 



Clab-thcll ( Cerithium 
•btusum). 


composed of 1 part of yellow wax and from 2 
to 4 parts of made honey: used in India and 
other tropical countries as an application for 
wounds and ulcers. 

C6T0011, n. Bee seroon. 

ceropheraryt (sS-rof'e-ra-ri), n. [A mixed 
form, = F. cerofiraire = Sp. Pg. ceroferario, < 
ML. ceroferarius, also corruptly oeroferagiue , an 
acolyte who carried candles (neut. oeroferarium , 
ceroftrale , oerofarium , a stand to hold candles), 
< L. cera, wax, cereus, a wax candle. +ferre = E. 
bear l ; or < Gr. Ktipty, wax, pi. nypol, wax tapers, 
+ <fdpe.iv bb h. ferre = E. bear l. See cere, cere - 
ou8 . 1 1. Uccles. f an acolyte: one who carries 
candles in religious processions. Fuller. — 2. 
A stand to hold candles, 
ceropl&ftio (sd-rd-plas'tik), a . and n. [< Gr. 
KypowfaioTiKdc, modeling in wax (fem. 1) wy/wrAo- 
<mrf, the art), < Kqpfatourroc, molded in wax, < w/- 
pt 5r, wax, + itMutoeiv, mold, verbal adj. n^aerdfi 
see plastic .] L a. Pertaining to the art of 
modeling in wax; modeled in wax. 

EL n. The art of modeling or of forming 
models in wax. It probably originated in Egypt and 
Torsia, where wax waa used in eniltalnitng. The Greeki 
derived it from the Egyptians and applied it to portraiture 
in the time of Alexander the Great. The Komani deco- 
rated the veitibulestf thoir houiei with wax buataof their 
anceiton. 


with Scutigera. c. or A coleoptrata of Europe ia an COtOSLl, OCTOSillO (s5 r$-sin), n. [< Gr. KTfpdc, 

* C. Sweeps fa a common specie# of the middle wax (with unusual retention of nom. case-end- 

m Unitod Htatea. 4 " “ 4 ‘ * “ ’ ” “ 


and aouthem 

Oennatiidm (sftr-ma-tl'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < 
Cermaka + Adas.'] A family of chilopod my- 


ing -of ; cf. kerosene), + -in 3 , -inc 2 .] A wax-like 
substance forming a white or grayish-green 
coating on some species of sugar-cane, when 



before backward T and the ftis terga are few. They have 
faceted eye# instead of ocelli. Also called BcuHgeridm. 
OOrnf (sdm), v. t [Abbreviation of concern .] 
To concern. 

What ocrni it yon If I wear pearl and gold? 

8hak, t T. of the S., v. 1. 

OttMt.ft. 

ring, «ompaw, 


the caterjiillars of one species of which, C. xykh 
Stella , the turnip diamond-back moth, are very 
destructive to turnip-crops by eating the leaves. 
These caterpillars are about half an Inch long, groen in 
color, and tapering to both ends. The genus Is referred 
to the family THnndet. 

[ME., < OP. and F. oente, a circle, oeroUte (se'ro-tit), n. [< eerot(ie) + A 

, . »», < L. eirnnua, a pair of compaweB, salt of orotic acid. 

< Ot.Klfi Kivof, a circle, < darn (, a circle : see dr- cerotet (sS'rot), ». [< Or. v/purt, a wive, cerate, 
mm, efreto.] A circle; a ring; a magic circle. f em , 0 f mpurif, covered with wax (» L. eer&- 
a-roosaofOy, and made stern* withhir wymple all turn, a cerate), < typtc, wax : see edre.] Same 
- * — - as cerate. 

mtoUe (sf-rot'ik). a. [< cerote + -4c.] Pertain- 
ing to or derived from beeswax.— Oerotio arid, 
CgTBgsOg, afatty acid existing iu the free state in beeswax, 


*boite the buash and all a-bouto Merlin. 

. MaUn (*• R. T. B.X UL 081 . otro ^ (sfi-rot^ik), a. 

fijjninain (ste'nfi-us), a. KL. c emuus , stoop- 1 
tag orbendingf^ ^r L] Drooping; hanging; 


Wax-palm [Curexylon mtuNet/a), 

palms, reachhig a height of over ISO feet, and often grows 
on the mountains at the limit of perpetual snow. A se- 
cretion consisting of two parts of resin and one part of wax 
is produced in great abundance on the stem, and is also 
exuded from the leaves, each tree yielding on an average 
86 pounds. It Is used with tallow In candle-making. The 
gonus has also been named Iriartea. . 

cerrlal (ser'i-al), a. [< ME. cerial (see first ex- 
tract), prop. * correal, ? L. cerreus, of or pertain- 
ing to the cerrtts, the Turkey oak : see <wm.] 
Pertaining to the eerris or bitter oak. 

A oorone of a grene ok mrial 

Upon hlr heed was set ful falre and meete. 

Chaucer, Knight s Tale, 1. 1482. 
Chaplets green of cerrial oak. 

Drydcn, Flower and Leaf, 1. 880. 

eerris (ser'is), n. [NL.. improp. form of L. 
cerrus, a kina of oak, the Turkey oak.] The 
European bitter oak, Quercus Cerris. 
cert (s4rt), adv . [< ME. cert, < OF. cert, < L. 
certo, oerte , adv., < certus, certain : see certain, 
and cf. certes.] Certainly. [Obsolete or Sootoh.] 
So hy ben delited In that art 
That wery ne ben hy neuere, cert. 

King Alieaunder, L 6808, 
For oert, for certain ; certainly. [Scotch.] 
certain (s^tfin), a. and n. [Early mod. E. 
also certayn , certen, < ME. certain, -tayn, certain, 
- toyn, -ten, etc., < OF. certain, certain, F. certain 
mt Pr. certan h OSp. It. certano, < ML. *certanus, 
extended form of L. certus (> Sp. cierto mm Pg. 
certo — Pr. cert mt OF. cert: see cert, certes), 
fixed, determined, of the same origin as cretus, 
pp. of cemere, separate, perceive, decide, as Gr. 
nplvetv, separate, decide, akin to Ioel. skiya, sep- 
arate: see skiU. From the same L. source 
come also ascertain, concern, decern , decree, dis- 
cern: from the Gr., critic, diacritic, etc.] I. a. 

1 . Fixed; determinate; definite; specified; 
prescribed; settled beforehand: as in the 
phrase “at a time certain 

Alle tho bretheren and sisteren paien a o crtcin somme 
of seluer to foghte of Trlnite. 

Jfoglish OUdi (E. E. T. S.\ p. 110. 

The people shall go out and gather a certain rate every 
day. Ex. xvl 4. 

In France a person is compelled to make a certain dis- 
tribution of Ids property among his children. Brougham. 

2. Indefinite in the sense of not being specifi- 
cally named; known but not described: applied 
to one or more real individual objects or char- 
acters, as distinguished from a class of objects 
or an order of characters ; coming under par- 
ticular observation, but undefined, as to land, 
number, quantity, duration, etc.; some particu- 
lar : as, a lady of a certain age. 

Therby in the rokkes be eertayne Oanes where the apot- 
telles hyd theym in the tyme of the pesmron of our Lorde. 

Sir k GuyVord^Upvmage, p. 84. 

We returnyd to the Mounts By on to reffnsssh us and 
ther restyd us for a Certeyn tyme. 

TorUngton, Diarie of Eng. Travail, p. 84. 

Then came a certain poor widow. Mask ziL 41 

The priests and monks oonolnded the interview with gw- 
tain religious services. Bruce, Source of the Kile, IL 146. 

About everything he wrote there was a certain natural 
grace and decorum. Macaulay. 


(Formerly jmm waa oooasionaUy wed before certai a in 
ibis mum with a plural noon. 

And now. forsooth, takes on him to reform 
Bvmeeermm edict*, and some strait dec r ees. 

Shot., 1 Hen. IV., iv. 8.] 

i 3 . Some (known but unspecified) : followed 

Ckrtain also qf your own poets have said. Acts xvtl, 28. 
The count of Cifuentes followed, with certain qf the 
chivalry of Seville. Irving, Granada, p. 86. 

4. Established as true or sure; placed beyond 
doubt ; positively ascertained and known ; un- 
questionable ; indisputable. 

Us most certain your husband's coming. 

8hak., *L W.2w, ill. 3. 
Virtue, that directs our ways 
Through certain dangers to uncertain praise. 

Drydcn. 

It is certain that, when Murat and Ponoet were returned 
from Abyssinia, there was a missionary of the minor friars 
who arrived in Ethiopia, had an audience of the king, and 
wrote a letter in Ills name to the pope. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 621. 
This is the earliest certain mention of the place. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 46. 

5. Capable of being depended on ; trustworthy. 

Nothing so certain as your anchors. 

Shak.,W. T., iv. ft. 
What they say, Is ccrtainc : but an oath they hate no 
lease then periury. Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 14D. 

6. Unfailing; unerring; sure; positive: as, a 
certain remedy for rheumatism. 

Such little arts arc the certain and Infallible tokens of 
a superficial mind. Steele, Tatler, No. 188. 

7. Assured; free from doubt regarding : used 
absolutely! or with of, and formerly sometimes 
with on. 

And, brethren, I myself am certain of you, that also ye 
ben fun of love. Wyclif, Horn. xv. 14. 

Be certain what you do, sir ; lest your justice 
Prove violence. Shak., W. T., ii. 1. 

I am certain on’t Shak., A. and 0., II. 2. 

A prophet certain qf my prophecy. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

8. Sure : with an infinitive : as, he is certain to 
be there to-morrow. 

Were it fire, 

And that fire certain to consume tills body, 

If Uttsar sent, I would go. 

Beau, and Ft., Valentinian, iv. 2. 
wflyn, 4k Undeniable, unquestionable, undoubted, in- 
dubitable, indisputable, incontrovertible, inevitable.— 7, 
Sure, Punitive, Certain , Confident, etc. (sec confident ); un- 
hesitating, undoubtiug. 

n.t n. 1. A definite but unstated quantity. 

Of unees a certain [a certain number of ounces]. 

Chaucer, ProL to Canon's Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 228. 

8. Certainly. 

Whereof the certainc no man knoweth. 

Gower, Conf. Amant (ed. Pauli), I. x. 
In this massacre, about 70 thousand Romans and thlr 
aasociats in the places above-mention'd, of a certaine, 
lost their lives. Milton , Hist. Eng., ii. 

8. In the Rom. Gath. Oh., prayers said daily at 
mass for specified persons, as for the members 
of a guild unable to keep a priest of its own, 
but who paid so much to a church to have a 
daily remembrance. Also certainty . 

A certain consisted of saying, for certain persons, every 
day, at or after Mass, those same prayers which by the 
use of Sarum each parish priest was enjoined to put up to 
God, on Sundays, for all souls departed. 

Book, Church of our fathers, III. i. 127. 
For Otrtain, certainly; of a certainty: now only colloquial : 
as, I do not know /or certain, LA phrase still current.] 
For certain, 

This is of purpose laid by tome that hate mo. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 2. 

In certain*, With certainty ; with assurance. Chaucer. 
To know in sertayn ho fourged and wrought 
Boial leiignelnl, the noble castell. 

Bom . nr Partenay (E.E.T, 8.), Ink, L 184. 
In good oertaint, certainly ; beyond all doubk 
In good certain, madam, it makes you look most heavenly. 

B. Joneon » Cynthia's Bevels, II. 1. 

oertaint (str'tfin), adv. [< ME. certain, - tayn , 
etc., adj. as adv.] Certainly; assuredly. 

And ellei eerteyn were tlioi to blame. 

Chaucer , Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 376. 
Tit certain so the Prince worn for himself. 

Shak., Much Ado, 1L 1. 
certainly (s6r'tftn-li), adv, [< ME. certainly , 
certeinliche , etc. ! < certain + 4y*.] With cer- 
tainty ; without doubt or question ; in truth and 
fact; without fail; inevitably; assuredly; un- 
doubtedly; unquestionably; of a certainty. 

He said, I will certainly return unto thee. Gen. xviil. 10. 
For certeynly he that bathe a lltille there of upon him, 
It helethebim of the fkllynge Bvylle, 

Mandevitle, Travels, p. 69. 

. The discontented Whigs were, not perhaps lu number, 
but certainly in ability, experience, and weight, by far 
the moot Important part of the Opposition. 

Macaulay, William Pitt 
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Otttain&Mfl (sftr'ttn-nes), n. Same as certainty. 

oertainty (§6r'tyn-ti), ft. ; pi. certainties (-tis). 
[< ME. certeinti, cerleynh f < OF. certainete (m 
Fr. certanetat sm. OSp. eertanedad), < certain , 
certain.] 1. The quality or fact or being cer- 
tain, fixed, determinate, or sure; the posses- 
sion, as by a judgment or proposition, of cer- 
tain marks which plaoe it m the class of true 
propositions; exemption from failure or lia- 
bility to fail; infallibility; inevitability: as, 
the certainty of an event, or of the success of a 
remedy. 

Nature assure th us by never-failing experience, and rea- 
son by infallible demonstration, that our timet upon the 
earth nave neither certainty nor durability. 

Batcigh, Hist. World, I. 64. 

The certainty of punishment is the truest security 
against crimes. Amec. 

Certitude is u, mental state : certainty Is a quality of 
propositions. J. II. Newman, Gram, of Assent, p. 331. 

9. A clearly established fact, truth, or state ; 
that which is positively ascertained, demon- 
strated, or intuitively known, or which cannot 
be questioned. 

Know for a certainty that the Lord your God will no 
more drive out any of these nations. Josh, xxlll. 13, 

I speak from certainties. Shak., Car., I, 2. 

But I haue little certaitUie to say of him. 

Purcha * , Pilgrimage, p. 81. 

Certainties are uninteresting and sating. Landor. 
8. That which is sure to be or occur ; an assured 
event or result ; an unerring forecast. 

An event had happened in the north which had changed 
the wholo fortune ox the war [the American revolution], 
and made the triumph of the Be volution a certainty. 

Lccky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xiv. 

4. Full assurance of mind; exemption from 
doubt; certitude. 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till now. Milton, Comus, L 263. 

I therefore share Augustine's repugnance to Probabil- 
ity as the sole goal of human truth-search, and holicvc 
with him that the human reason is destined to attain posi- 
tive indubitable certainly. 

J. Owen, Evenings with Skeptics, I. 368. 

Certainty is not In sensation, though sensation is so con- 
stantly our means of acquiring it. Certainty belongs to 
thought and to thought only. Self-conscious, reflective 
thought is then our ultimate and absolute criterion. 

Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 46. 
6f. Same as certain, 3. 

The vlcarye of the forsayde chlrche of seynt Clement 
sohal haue flij. s. and ML a. for his certeyntee of messes. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. «.), p. 278. 
Demonstrative (or derivative) certainty, that which 
is produced by demonstration : opposed to intuitive cer- 
tainty.— Empirical certainty, certainty founded on ex* 
perienee, — fithCtUs oertainty. See esthetic.— Imme- 
diate oertainty, the certainty of what is uudeiuonstra- 
hie.— Intuitive oertainty, certainty depending upon 
intuition.— Moral oertainty, a probability sufficiently 
strong to justify action upon It : as, there is a moral cer- 
tainty that the sun will rise to-morrow.— Principle Of 
oertainty, in tonic , the formula “A is A," whatever logi- 
cal term A may be ; the principle of identity.— Rational 
oertainty, certainty founded on reason.— Subjective 
oertainty, firm confidence in a lielief. 

oertefl (sSr'tfiz), adv. [< ME. certes, certes , oer- 
tis, ccrtys, < OF. certes , F. ccrtcs (prop. fem. pi., 
as in phrase d certes , par certes) = Pr. OSp. cer- 
ias, <L. cert as, fem. acc. pi. or ccrtus, certain: 
see cert, certain .] Certainly ; in truth ; verily. 

But therof certes nedid uoght liauo doute, 

All redy was made a place ful sulain. 

Bom. qf Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), L 803. 

Owe! certes / what I am wortholy wroghte with wyr- 
schip, i-wys ! York Plays , p. 4. 

Certes, Madame, ye have great cause of plaint 

Si»n*er, F.Q.,1. vii. 62. 

Oerthift (sdr'thi-ft), n. [NL,, formerly also ccr- 
thias . oerthius (Gtesner, 1555), < Or. sipOioc, a lit- 
tle bird, the common tree-creeper.] 1. An old 
Lixmean genus of birds, of indefinite charac- 
ter, containing many small slender-billed spe- 
cies later referred to different families and or- 
ders.— 2. As now restricted, the typical genus 
of the small family Certhiidw . The type is the 
common tree-creeper of Europe, Asia, and 
America, C, familiaris. See creeper , 4 (a). 

Qcrthidea (sGr-thid'fc-ft), n, [NL. (J. Gould, 
1837), < Certhia + -idea.] A genus of remark- 
able iringilline birds, peculiar to the Galapagos 
islands, and related to Vactomis , Camarhunchus, 
and Geospiza. The type-species is C. olieacea. 

OerthiM* (s*r-thi'i-d$), n. pi [NL., < Certhia 
+ -4dce. ] A family of tenuirostral oscine pas- 
serine birds, typified by the genus Certhia ; the 
creepers, properly so called, it is a small group 
of about a d<wen species and four or five genera, falling 
into two sections, commonly oalled snbfamtlles, one of 
which, Tiehottromina , contains the wall-creepers and some 
others, and the other, Certkdnm, the typical tree-creeper* 
of the genus Certhia and its immediate allies. Also written 
Oerthiadm. 



f < Certhia, 

oftfcefamfly 

Ctarthilauda (s4r-thi-lfi'dft), n, [NL. (Swain- 
son, 1827), prop. ^Cerwhlauda, < Certhia + 
Alauda, a, v7] A genus of larks, chiefly Afri- 
can, of the family AlawUda, the type of which 
is v. capensis of South Africa. There are sev- 
eral other species. 

Oerthiola (s6r-thi'o-lft), ». [NL. (Sundevall, 
1835), dim. of Certhia, q. v.l A genus of honey- 
creepern, of the family Ccerebidte, containing 
about 15 Bpecies or varieties, chiefly of the West 
Indies. The 1)111 is hut little shorter tliau the head, stout 
at ttie base, hut curved and rapidly tapering to the sente 
tip ; the rictus is without bristle* ; the wings are long ; and 
the tail is short and rounded. V. fiamola is a leading spe- < 
dies. , C, bahamensu, the Bahaniuu honey-creeper, occurs 
in Florida. 

OertbiomorplUB (s6r # thi-$-m6r'f€), n. pi [NL., 

< Certhia + Gr. ftoptfi, form.] In Sundevall’s 
system of classification, the fourth cohort of 
laminiplantar oscine passerine birds, contain- 
ing the tree-creepers, nuthatches, and seme 
others : synonymous with Scansores of the same 
author. 

certie, certy (sdr'ti), n. [Due to ME. certis , cer- 
tes. certainly : see certes and eert.1 A word used 
only in the phrases by my certie, my certie, a 
kind of oath, equivalent to by my faith , by my 
conscience , or in good troth . [Scotch.] 

My certie ! few ever wrought for siccan a day's wa g si^ 

certificate (sfcr-tif'i-k&t), n, [= F. certifteat = 
Sp. Pg. certificado = it. certificate , < ML. oertifi- 
catus , pp. of certificgre , certify : see certify. ] 1. 
In a general sense,* & written testimony to the 
truth of something ; a paper written in order to 
serve as evidence of a matter of fact. 

I can bring certificates that I behave myself soberly be- 
fore company. Additon. 

I wrote a simple certificate, explaining who he was and 
whence he came. B. Taylor , Lands of the Saracen, p. 28. 

2. In a more particular sense, a statement 
written and signed (usually by some public of- 
ficer), but not necessarily nor usually sworn to, 
which is by law made evidence of the truth of 
the facts stated, for all or for certain purposes. 
Such are, for example, a certificate qf discharge, issued by 
a bankruptcy court to show that a bankrupt has been duly 
released from his dobts ; a certificate qf naturalisation, is- 
sued by the proper court to show that the holder has been 
duly made a citlxen ; a certificate of registry, issued by a 
custom-house collector to show that a vessel has complied 
with the navigation laws. A certificate is the usual mode 
of evidencing those acts of ministerial and executive offi- 
cers wliich are done for the benefit of particular persons 
who may desire to possess evidence of them independently 
of official record.— Allotment OSTttflOfitO. Bee allot- 
ment. — Certificate lands, in Pennsylvania, in the period 
succeeding the revolution, lands set apart in the western 
portion of the State which might be bought with the cer- 
tificates which the soldiers of that State in the revolution- 
ary army had received In lieu of pay.— OfrttliHti Of 
deposit, a written acknowledgment of a bank that It haa 
received from the person named a sum of money as a de- 
posit— Certificate Of origin, a British custom-house 
document required from importers of cocoa, coffee, spir- 
its, and sugar imported from any British colony, to rati- 
fy the place of production of the commodity in questlosL— ’ 
Clearing-house certificate. Seodearing-koum.— Oon- 
tlnuous-servloe certificate. See mammas.— Gold 
and silver oertlfloatee. certificates issued by the United 
States government, circulating as money, on the security 
of gold deposited with the government for thepnipoaaoraf 
silver coin belonging to itself. The smallest denomination 
of the former is twenty dollars, and of the latter one dollar. 

certificate (sGr-tif'i-kat), v. t.; pret. and pp. 
certificated, ppr. certificating. [< certificate, *.] 

1. To give a certificate to, as to one who haa 
passed an examination ; furnish with a certifi- 
cate: as, to certificate the captain of a vessel. 
[In this sense used chiefly in the post partici- 
ple.] 

By the 12th of Queen Anno, It was further enacted, that 
neither the servants nor apprentices of iuoh «rMBSk4 
man should gain any settlement in the parish where he 

resided under such certificate. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, I. x. 

The teacher, a gentleman, was certificated for one of the 
lower grades. Jour, qf Education, XIV. 845. 

2, To attest, certify, or vouch for by certifi- 
cate: as, to certificate a fact. 

certification (sGr'ti-fl-kfi/shqn), n, [ax F. cer- 
tification xs Sp. ccrtificacion m Pg. mrMfieacto 
s It. certificazionc, < ML. certification), < cer- 
tificarc, pp. certifleatus , certify: sec eerUfkA 
1. The act of certifying or informing; nrafi- 
cation of a fact. 

U th. 

VSvfvi WWWWSW ewe 

He was served with a new order to a 
this certification, that if he i 



8, A wiftkfng bum or certain ; oertain informa- 
tion; means of knowing. 

Then can be no certification bow they stand. 

Hakluyt'* Voyage*, I. 210. 

8. An explicit or formal notice ; specifically, in 
law, a certificate attesting the truth of some 
statement or event ; the return to a writ.— 4. 
The writing on the face of a check by which it 
is certified. See certify, 
certifier (s£r'ti-fi-6r), ». One who certifies or 
assures. 

eertifjr (sGr'ti-fl). v.; pret. and pp. certified, 
ppr. certifying. ^<ME. certiflen^ OF. certifier, 


i. wrwt/KJw. \ vc • vm vywr, 

Pr. Sp. Pa; certificar = 



tain (of) ; give certain information to ; tell posi- 
tively: applied to persons, and followed by of 
before the thing told about, or by that before 
a verb and its nominative : as, I certified yon 
qf the fact. 

And returne to telle how Merlin deported from tlio 


kamge Arthur, end how he certified the kynge Bon and Glide? raila jSS 

hCwlf of dyuen drome, that the! hodden matte. _ tmde * 

Merlin <E. k. t. s.) ( in. 4ia cerulean (sS-rO'lf-ftn), a. [< L. ( 

In a iournoy, to certify you all, ceruleous) + -on.]’ Sky-colored; 
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paid yearly by the residents of several manors 
to the lords thereof, for the certain keeping of 
the leefc, and sometimes to the hundred, 
oertoaa (cher-to'sji), n. [It. ; cf. Carthusian.] 
A monastery of Carthusian monks, especially in 
Italy. The most celebrated la the great establishment 
near Pavla in Lomliardy, founded by Gian Galeasxo Via* 
oont! first duke of Milan, in 1800, the decorations of which 
arc of extraordinary architectural richness. 

oertosina-work (cher-t$-se'n&-w$rk), n. [< It. 
certosina (< certosa. a convent of Carthusian 
monks) + work.] An inlay of wood and other 
materials, usually light upon dark, as ivory, 
satinwood, and the like on walnut or other 
dark wood. Compare tarsia . 

See certte. 

a. r< L. cwrulus, dark-blue : Bee cerule- 
'erulean. Also spelled ccerulc. 

Tlieu gan the shephoard gather into one 
His stragllng Goa tea, and drave them to a foord, 
Whose ewnde stream©, rombling In Plble stone, 

Crept under moase as greene as any goord. 

Spenser, Virgils Gnat 
The bark, 

That silently adown the eerule stream 
J. Dyer , The Fleece, li. 

cwruleus (see 
; clear light- 
AlsoT spelled cwrulcan. 

It stands like the cerulean arch wo see, 

Majestic in its own simplicity. 

Cowper, Truth, L 26. 


(krrimpr* * 

obpd, tail.] Agenusofarptiid moths: so called 
from the extensile anal appendages of the larvm, 
The species are known as puss-moths ; C. vinula, which 
feeds on the willow, poplar, and other trees, is an exam- 
ple. See puiMMth. 

ceruse (sd'rds), n. [< ME. ceruse, < OF. ceruse, 
F. ceruse m Pr. ceruza = ip. Pg. oerusa m It 
cerussa, < L. cerussa, white 1 cad, prob. < cera, 
wax: see cm.] White lead; a mixture or com- 
pound of hydrate and carbonate of lead, pro- 
duced by exposing the metal in thin plates to 
the vapor of vinegar, it is much used in painting, 
and a cosmetic Is prepared from it. Lead Is sometimes 
found native In the form of ceruse, but In this ease it is 
generally called oerueite. 


Ther was qnyksllver, Htarge, ne 
Boras, oeruae, ne ollle at tartre i 


bremstoon, 


blue; blue. 


Blue —blue — as if that sky let fall 
A flower from Its oerulean wall. 


Cerulean blue. See blue.— Oerulean warblar, Den 
drawn cctrulea, a small Insectivorous migrated bird of 


ui ■ luufiiuj, iiu vr rirjy jwu mi, 

An hundered knfglites of this said centre 
Hstroed and slain, put to detli mortal! 

Ham. of Partmay (E. E. T. 8.), L 4068. 

We sent and certified the king. Ezra iv. 14. 

I go to certify her, Talbot s here. Shat., 1 Hen. VI., if. 3. 

You arc so good, ’tfs a shame to scold at you ; but you 
never till now certified me that you were at Casa Ambrosio. 

Gray, Letters, 1. 126. 

8. To give certain information of; make clear, 
definite, or certain ; vouch for: applied to things. 

This is designed to certify those things that are con- 
firmed of God’s favour. Hammond, Fundamentals. cerulOAted (sf-rf/le-fi-ted), a. 

The disease and deformity around us certify the lnfrac- ( 8ee ceruleous) + -ate 2 + -cd*.] . 

tlon of natural, intellectual, and moral laws. \ loo _ na i lfl j 1 

_ _ . , ifTOCTW’*. »My«, lit wr., p. m 

8. To testify to or vouch for in writing; make a ' 1 

declaration of in writing under hand, or hand 
and seal; make known or establish as a fact. 


aJu&MO) ivneovi uu vuiv us mi wu uuuii. 

He oynoment that wolde dense and lyte, 

That him mighte helpen of his whelkes white. 

Chaucer , Gen. Pro! to 0. T., L 69®. 

Lend me your scarlet, lady. Tis the sun 
Hath glv’n some Uttle taint unto the ceruse. 

B. Jonton, Sejanus, 1L 1. 

Your ladyship looks pale; 

But I, your doctor, nave a ceruee for you. 

Maeainger, Duke of Milan, v. 2. 
Oerusa of antimony, a white oxid of antimony, which 
separates from the water in which diaphoretic antimony 
has been washed. 

oeruae (sS'rOs), v. t . ; pret. and pp. cerused, ppr. 
cerusing . [< ceruse , «.] To wash with eeruse; 
apply oeruae to as a cosmetic. 

Here's a colour 1 

What lady's cheek, though eerwTd o'er, comes near it? 

Fletcher {and another), Sea Voyage, v. 2. 


Bryant, Fringed GentUn. cenrfte, oerUflfiite (ser'6-sit), ir. [< ceruse (L. 


North America, 4J inches long, belonging to the family 
Sulvicolidce or Mniotiltidce, of on azure-blue color varied 
with black and white. 

[< L. cwruleus 
Painted blue. 


The judges shall certify their opinion to the chancellor, 
and upon such certificate the decree is usually founded. 

BlacJutvne . 


ceruleous) + -fnM 

coal-tar color used in dyeing, prepared by treat- 
ing gallein with strong sulphuric acid, it is 
mostly used in dyeing or printing cotton fabric*, although 
applicable to wool and silk. It produces fast olive-green 
shades. Sometimes called anthracene preen. 

OsrtULsd Qheok, a check which has been recognized by ceruleoillt (6$-rtt'l$-U8). a . [< L. CWTUleus , 
a competent officer of a bankasjt vslid^p^ropriatiun of poot. also cwrulus, dark-blue, dark-green, dark- 


the amount of money specified therein to the payee, 
bearing the evidence of such recognition.— To certify a 
Chaok, to acknowledge in writing noon it that the bank 
on which it is drawn has funds of the drawor sufficient 
to pay it This is done by writing across the face of the 
check the name at the officer deputed by the trank for that 
purpose, and the word “good," or any customary equiva- 
lent ; when done by authority of the bank this has the same 


cerussa) 4- -*&#.] a native carbonate of lead, 
FbC0 8 * ft common lead ore. found in England, 
Siberia, the Harz, etc., often in conjunction 
with galena or sulphid of lead, it occurs crys- 
tallised; fine granular, or earthy. Its color is white, yel- 
lowish, or grayish, and Its luster adamantine. It is often 
derived from the decomposition of galena. Sometimes 
. , called ceruee. 

i cervalatt. cervelatt, «. [F. cervelat, a kind of 

1. Same as asulene. — 8. A sausage, whence ulf. E. saveloy, q. v.] 1. A 
kind of sausage. See saveloy.— &. An obsolete 
musical instrument of the clarinet kind, pro- 
ducing toneB similar to those of the bassoon. 
Oervantilt (s6r-van'tiBt), n. [< Cervantes + 
- 1st .] A student of the works of Cervantes 
(1547-1616), a Spanish novelist, author of 4 ‘Don 
Quixote.” 


colored; perhaps tor*cwlulus, < cwlum, the sky: 
sec ceil , celest . ] Cerulean. Also spelled cesru- 
Icous. 

This cerulccu* or blue-coloured sea that overspreads the 
diaphanous firmament. 

Dr. 11. More, Conjeotura Caballitlca, p. 8 b. oOTYfilltitfi (s6r-van'tlt), n. 


Mr. Gibson's versions of the almost forgotten dramatic 
and lyrloal works of the author of “ Don Quixote " have 
won the applause of all true Cervantiets , both in England 
and in Spain. Athenaeum, No. 8077, p. 400. 

[< Cervantes, a lo* 


effect as the acceptenee of a bill of exchange, binding the C6mlesoe&t (ser-6-les'gnt), a. [< cerule + -es- cality in Spanish Galicia, + -<te 9 .] A native 
bank to pay the amount of the check, whether in funds cent.] Somewhat blue ; approaching in color oxid of antimony of a white to yellow color, 


of the drawer or not. to blue. Also spelled cccrudmcent. ” occurring in acicular crystallizations or mas- 

n. iotraM. To testify ; declare the truth; cenfleun (gf-rd^lLum), #. [NL., < L. carule- sive. 
make a certification or certificate. [Bare.] «m, neut. of cwntum, blue : nee ceruleoutt.]- A cervelatt, n. Bee oervalat. 

And thei settle that thei were with Julius Cezar, Em- blue pigment, consisting Of staunate of pro- cexTfiliAre (sOr-ve-lifir'), [< OF. cerveUere, 

SSTbadd^ounded^iu^ the foreste^or^tu of cobalt, mixed with stannic acid and cervellicre, < cervmu, cervclk, the brain : see cere- 

that was shewed hym sloping©, ileriin (Ej£t. s.), ill. 426. sulphate of lime. Ure, Diet. Also spelled os- helium.] A skull-cap of steel, worn by medieval 
Tbs trial by certificate is allowed in such cases whore ruleum. foot- eojoiers. See coif, 8 (c). 

the evidence of the person certifying is the only proper CfimliflC (ser-6-lif'ik), a. [< L. cwruleus (see C6TVlc&l (sfer'vi-ki 


criterion of the point in dispute. 

Blaeketone, Commentaries, III. xxii. 3. 

certiorari (sOr'shi-o-r&'rf ), n. [< LL. certiorari, 
be informed of, inf. pass, of eertiorare , inform, 
fit. make more certain, < L. ccrtior, compar. 
of certus, certain: see certain .] In law, a writ 


ceruleous j + -ficus, < faoere, mako.] Of or pro- cervical « It. 
ducing a blue or sky-blue color. Also spelled 
cwrutifie. [Bare.] 

The several species of rays, as the rubiflek, ecruHfick, 
and others, are . • . separated one from another. 

N. Grew, Gosuiologla Sacra, 11. 2. 


o. and n. [= F. Sp. Pg. 
le, < L. *oerviGali8 (only as 
neut. n. cervical , cervicalc t a pillow or bolster), 
< cervix ( cervic -), 


ui W7 MW, veruuiii wo xu ku.iv, u wtib » — — 

issuiiu; from a superior court to call up the cenunen (s$-r8'mgn), n, [XL., < L. cera , wax: 


record of a proceeding in an inferior court or sec cere.] 
before any Dody or officer exercising judicial 
power, that it may be tried or reviewed in the 
superior court. This writ is usually obtained upon 


Ear-wax; the wax-like substance 
secreted by numerous glands situated in the 
external meatus of the ear, it is a mixture mainly 
of fats and soaps, with some coloring matter. It acts as 


oonpUlnt of . unity that he hu not revived JurttceT or “ lubricant, ainl by iu peculiar blUaruena la auppoeed to 
tint ne oannot nave an impartial trial In the Interior court prevent the entrance of Iniccta. 
or body. It is now to a great extent supeneded by the COTUmenOtLS, 0. See ceruminous. 
appeal. ceruminiferous (sf-rd-mi-nif 'p-rus), a. [< NL. 

oirtioratot (s6r'shi-5-rtt). v. t. [< LL. wrtiora- cerumen (-min-) + L. ferre, = E. bear*, + -ous.] 
tus, pp. of eertiorare , inform : see certiorari .] Producing cerumen. 

To Inform; assure. cerumlniparous (sf-rfi-mi-nip'a-rus), a. [< NL. 

As I am this Instant certiorated from the court at White- cerurntm (-min-) + par ere, bring forth, *4" -ous.] 
hall Scott, Pevcrii, xii. Bame as ceruminiferous. 

Ofirtftnde (sSr'ti-tfid), n. F. certitude = Pr. ceruminous (sf-rtt'mi-nus), a. [< cerumen (-min-) 
sertetut m Cat. certltut m certitud m It. cer- + -ous.] lie- 
Utudine , < ML. certitude (- cUn -), < L. certus, ccr- lating to or 
tain: s ee certain.] Certainty; complete assur- containing 
enoe; freedom from doubt. cerumen. Al- 

Tbt world ... bo written ce- 

Hath really neither joy, nor light, nor love, rumenous , — 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain, Oerumlnous 

M. Arnold. f\VnAm See 

Certitude, as I have said, Is the perception of a truth J Hand. 
with the perception that it is a truth OfiTUTa (se- 

J. B. Mewman, Gram, of Assent, p. 187. rfi 9 r|), n. 

Wrt ffiOfity (efirt # mun # i), w. [< ME. cert (see [NL., < Gr. 
serf) 4* money,] la old mg. law, head-money, tipac, horn, 4* 



Third Hunan Curricul Vertebra. 
c, centrum i /, bifid neural «pln« j 
nl, neural lamina j 4, dlapouhysis 
proper, being the posterior or tuber- 
cular transverse process i /, parapo* 
physls, being the anterior or capitular 
transverse process ; 4", wxallod 



Pumnoth (Contra muMtcrO**), 
natural siae. 


the neck.] 1 , 0 . 1 . 

Of or pertaining to 
the neck: as, the 
cervical nerves ; cer- 
vical vessels ; cervi- 
cal vertebra. — 2. 

In med., pertaining 
to the cervix or 
neck of the uterim: 
as, cervical endome- 
tritis.— 3. In or- 
nith of or pertain- 
ing to the cervix, 
scruff, or back or 
the neck, or to the 
auchenium, just behind the nape of the neck: 
as, a cervical collar— Oervloal fold, in Crustacea, 
a depression on the sides of the body, representing the 
union of the niaxiiloiy with the xnaxllllpeaary segments. 
It represents the ueck of such an animal, or the demar- 
katlon between the head and the thorax, and contains the 
soaphognathlte, an appendage of the second maxilla.— 
Osrvioal ganglia. See gangUon.— OarviOfil groova, in 
Crustacea, an unpression on the carapace parallel with 
the oervloal fold.— Oarvical aolfirltML in entom., small 
cbitlnoua pieces In the membrane which connects the 
head of an insect with the body. Husky. See out under 
lneecta . 

n. n. A cervical put or organ; especially, 
a cervical vertebra. 

Onrloatm (ter-vl-kap'r|), m. [NL.(DeBWn- 
vllle), C Cm*. + Copra, J A gran* { Alriou 
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antelopes, including suoh species as the boh or, 
C. bokor, and the isabelline antelope, C. isabeU 
Una used synonymously with Kobu Bee out 
under bokor * 

•CJcrvic*prin*> (sAr # vi-ka-prl'n6), n. pi. [NL., 
< Cbrrioopra 4* A' subfamily of African 

antelopes, including such genera as Cervicapra , 
Kobus, Neotragus, etc. 

oerrloaprlne (wr-vi-kap'rin), a. Combining 
characters of the deer and the goat; specifi- 
cally, pertaining to or having the characters of 
the Cervicaprina . 
cervices, a. Plural of cervix* 
oervidoardiao (sto'vi-si-Wdi-ak), a* [< L. 
cervix ( cervie -). neck, + Or. napdla mm E. heart*] 
Pertaining both to the neck and the heart.— 
Otrvleioaxuiao nerves, several branches from the cer- 
▼leal portion of the pneumogastrlc nerve to the cardiac 
plains. 

eervidde (s6r'vi-sld), n. [< L. cervus, a deer, 
+ -cida, a killer, < catdere, kffl.1 The killing 
of deer: as, “a wanton oerviciaef B. Taylor* 
[Bare.] 

cervidplex (*Gr'vi-si-pleks), n. [< L. cervix (cer- 
vic-), neck, + plexus, q* v.] In anat., the cervi- 
cal plexus of nerves. See plexus . [Bare. ] 
oemdiplnal (BGr'vi-si-spI'nal), a. ?< L. cervix 
(cervie- j, neck, + spina, spine, 4- -at. Cf, sjn- 
nal .] Of or pertaining to the cervical region of 
the spinal column, or to vertebra of the neck, 
oervicltil (ser-vi-sl'tis), n. [NL., < L. cervix 
(cervie-) + -ftte.1 In pathol*, inflammation of 
the neck (cervix) of the uterus, 
cervicobrachial (ebr* vi-k$-brfi'ki-ftl), a. [< L. 
cervix ( cervie -), neck. 4* brachium , arm, 4* -al.] 
Pertaining both to tne neck and the arm. 
Oervicobranchla (sGrM-kfl-brang'ki-ii), ». pi 


tween the bulla and the 

fold of the bulla ; a palatine 

oodpitoephenoid axis ; and 

present in the male eex'only, solid, oadnooua, usually 
branched, and known u antler*. Tne family formerly 
included the small deer-like animals of the genus Trapu- 


lut, but these are now regarded ae a separate family. The 
Ctrvidm an divided Into the Cervina, the CenuUnet, and 
the Motohinas, or the deer proper, muntjacs, and musk- 
deer. The leading genera are Alcet, Rangifer, Dama, 
Cervut (with many subgenera), Capreolut, Cervulut, Mot • 
chut, and Hydropotet, represented by such animals aa the 
elk or moose, the reindeer, cariboo, wapiti, stag, roebuck, 
fallow-deer, muntjac, musk-deer, etc. The Cervidm a re 
first found foaiil in the Miocone. 

Oervinm (s0r-vl'n§), n. pi* [NL., < Cervus 4- 
-ince. Cf. cervine .] The typical subfamily of 
the family Cervidw* having horns in one or both 
sexes, and the canine teeth small or wanting, 


Same as czars- 



[NL., < L. cervix (cervie-), neck, + 
gills.] A suborder of heteroglossate seutibran- 
chiate gastropods, with lamellar mils in a sin- 
gle row on the side of the gill-cavity at the back 
of the neck, and the shell conical and symmetri- 
cal. It was framed by Gray for the families Tcc- 
turidw , Lepctidas , and Gadiniides. [Not in use.] 

Oervicobranchlata (sCrM-kd-brang-ki-a'th), 
ft. pi. [NL., neut. pL of cervicooranehiatus : see 
cervicobranchia to. ] In De Blainville’s system 
of classification, an order of Molluaca forming 
a subclass, Paracephalophora hermaphrodite , 
and including two families, Betifera and Bran- 
chifera. [Not in use.] 

oonrioobranebiate (sGr'ri-k^brang'ki-ftt), a* 
T< NL. cervicobranchia tus. < L. cervix (cervie-), 
neck, + NL. bronchia , gills.] Having cervical 
branohie or gills; of or pertaining to the Cer- 
vicobranchia or Cervicobranchiata. 

oervioodynia (B6r'vi-k6-din'i-&), n. [NL., < L. 
cervix (cervie-). neck, 4- Gr. oobvtf, pain.] In 
pathol ., myalgia or cramp of the neck. 

cervicofladal (s^r^vi-k^-ffi'shifil). a. Uh. cervix 
(cervie-), neck, 4- facies , face, 4- -a?.] Of or 
pertaining to both the neck and the face: as, 
the cervicofacial division of the facial nerve. 

oervioo-oodpital (sGr'vi-kd-ok-sip'i-tftl), o. r< 
L. cervix (cervie-). neck, + occiput (occipiU) + 
-ai.l Pertaining both to the neck and the back 
of the head. 

oervico-orbicular (sGr'vl-k6-6r-bik'tj-lft*)» «. 
[< NL. cervico-orbieularis , q. v.] Connecting the 
oervix with an orbicular muscle: specifically 
applied to the cervico-orbieularis. 

oervlco-orbicularia (s6r'vi-k6-flr-bik-fc-lft'riB), 
n. [NL., < L. cervix (cervie-), neck, + orbicu- 
laris : see orbicular.] A muscle of the hedge- 
hog, connecting the cervical fascia with the 
anterior dorsal part of the orbicularis panni- 
ouli, the Bphincterial action of which it assists 
in counteracting. 

c cr v i corn (sGr'vi-k6ni),a. [< L. cervus, a deer, 
4* cornu = E. horn.] Branching like the ant- 
lers of a deer. 

This typo . . . being sometimes globular, sometimes 
stellate, sometimes oervieom. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., 1 478. 

oerviculate (sta-vik'J-lfit), a. [< L. cervieula, 
a little neck, dim. of cervix (cervie-), neck, + 
-ateh] In entom., forming a slender neck: ap- 
plied to the prothorax when it is unusually 
fong and cylindrical, as in certain Hymenoptera 
ana Neurcptera. 

onrvid (sGr'vid), n. A ruminant of the family 
Cervidas, as a deer. 

Oorvida (s*r'vi-d«), n.pl * [NL., < Cervus + 
•4dw.] A family of ungulate artiodactyl rumi- 
nant mammals; the deer tribe. It is characterised 
by apolyootyledonaiy plaoenta and a fourfold stomach ; a 
skull with the auditory bulla but little produced down- 
ward, and applied only to the inner surface of the paroo- 
dpital process; a styloid process dlrootod dowuward be- 


oeryUc (s$-ril'ik). a. [<ceryJ4- 4c.] PeiJahM 
m to Ot ewfh M, mnUOM 

, anu oivwrann (sfi^ggrTfi), H . In logic* the imillMOBic 

name of a mood of the second figyfce of syllo- 
fldsm, consisting of three universal pmorittona* 
the major premise and conclusion bmg nega- 
tive and the minor premise being affirmative : 
as. No false roligionproduces good moral re- 
sults: all kinds of Christianity produce good 
moral results ; therefore, no kind of Christian- 
ity is a false religion. Five of the six letters com- 
posing the word cetare ere significant. C means that the 
mood is reducible to eelarent ; e, that the major premise 
is a universal negative ; i, that this premise is simply oou- 
verted in the reduction ; o, that the minor premise Is a 
universal affirmative ; «, that the conclusion is a universal 
uegative. See barbara and mood 8. 

characters distinguishing the typical deer from OeMMMI, Cesarian, a. See Cmarcan. 
the muntjacs (Otrvulinas ) and the musk-deer 0«af0Wltch (sf-sor'y-vieh), «. 

(Moschince). vitch* 

cervine (sto'vin), a. [< L. eeninus, < emrns, a cesej-t, v. A Middle English form of ceow. 
deer: see Cornu,] 1. Pertaining to deer, or ceae 2 *, v. A Middle English form of toize. 
animals of the family Ccrvidas.—*. Of a deep- ceatona. a. See ctesitme. 
tawny or fawn color ; dun oervlas anoplothere. ceepltelet (sea pi-t&t), v.i, [< ML. eupitafiu. 
See Dtohobune. — ' — 

oerrliUt, oerevUda (sfcr-, ser-f-vis'i-a 

also cervesia, beer: a word of Gallic w 

Beer. w " iiclus, < cospes (cesspit-), turf.] Made of turf: 

cervix (sto'viks), n. ; pi. cervices (-vi-sez). [L., turfy: as, cc&pititious ramparts. Gough* [Bare.] 
the neck.] 1. in ssodl and anat. : (a) The neck; ceipitOS6, CMDitOfle (ses'pi-tds), a* [? L. as 
the constricted part of the body between the if t <mqdtomis, for which occurs cossposus, < oac- 
head and the chest. [Little used.] (h) The pcs (c®«rf#-),aturf or sod.] 1. In oof., growing 
back of the neck; the scruff of the neck, re- in low tufty patches.— 9. In entom., matted; 
garded either as to its surface or its deep parts, tangled : applied to a surface when it is thickly 
(c) That part of a rib which is situated between covered with long and irregularly commingled 
its head and shoulder; the neck of a rib, between hairs, 
the oapitellum and the tuberculum. (d) In en- Also cespitous. 

tom., tne upper part of the occiput or back of ceapitOMly, CMpitoaely (ses'pi-tds-li), ads. 
the bead, over tne occipital foramen, and ad- In a oespitose manner. 

joining tne vertex, (e) Part of an organ lik- Filaments . . * wxtpitowlu aggregated into a sort at 
ened to a neck: as, the cervix of the womb or tliallus. U. c. Wood, Fresh-water Algw, p. u. 

bladder.— 2f. In hot., a rhizome or rootstock.— oespitOUfl (ses'pi-tus), a* Same as oespitose. 
Oervix cornu, or oervix cornu posterlorls, the con- a <x*pit(w* or turfy plant has many stems from the same 

striotea part oftiie posterior horn of gray substance in the root, usually forming a close thick carpet or matting, 
spinal cord.— Cervix glanflls, the constriction behind Marty*. 

cyspitrawja (ses-pit'u-lfis), a. [< 
an inch in length.— Oervix ve«l0M,the neck of the *CCB8ptttd0SUS, < L. Casspes I 

(s^r-vj-ll'nfib n.pl. [NL., < Cervu- 
lus + -ina.] A subfamily of small deer, of the 
family Cervida ; the muntjacs, having horns 
and enlarged tusk-like canine teeth in the male. 

See muntyac . 

cervullne (s£r'v$-lin), a. Pertaining to the 
Ccrvulince or muntjacs. 

OervnlUB (sAr'v^i-lus), ». [NL. (cf. LL. oervu- 
lus, a little ohevaux-de-ffise), dim. of L. cer- 
vus, a deer (also a chevaux-de-frise).] The 
typical and only genus of the subfamily Cervu- 
linw ; the muntjacs. 

Oervus (sOr'vus), n. [L,, a stag, a deer, m AS. 
heoro-t, E. har-t: see hart*.] The typical genus 
of the family Cervidw and subfamily Ccrvinw: 
formerly coextensive with the family, but now 
restricted to such species as the stag or red- 
deer of Europe (C* elaphus ), the wapiti or elk 
of America (C. canadensis), and their immedi- 
ate congeners. 

ceryl (so'rii), n. [< l. cera, wax, + «g J.] In 
chem*. an organic radical (C27H55) found in 
combination In beeswax. 

[NL. (Boie, 1828), < Gr. 


hot. 


a. \S NL. as if 
ccespes (cesspit-), turf.] In 


., growing in small tufts. 

|if (ses), v . i . [< ME. cessen, season, another 

form of cesen (cteen) (whence the usual mod. 
form cease), < OF. cesser, < L. oessare, cease: 
see cease.] 1. To cease. 

0 nature, eettt. Shdk., AU*» Well, v. a 

9. To neglect a legal duty. Cowell 
C6M a (ses), v* t. [A misspelling of sees, v., short 
for assess .] To impose a tax upon; assess. 

A mau of two thousand a year is not eetted at ao many 
weapons aa he haa on. B. Joneon, Bpieone, iv. 1 

The English garrisons eetted and pillaged the farmers of 
Meatli and Dublin. Froude, HUt Eng., IL vIL 

COM 3 (ses), n. [A misspelling of sess, n . ; from 
the verb: see cess*, v.] 1. A rate or tax; a 
public imposition. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
Cette is none other but that which your selfe called im- 
position, but It la in a kind perhaps unacquayntod unto 
you. For there are eettet of sundrye sortes ; one is, the 
cessing of aouldiours upon the countrey. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

2. In Scotland, the land-tax ; a permanent tax 
fixed at £47,954 per annnm, to be levied out of 
the land-rent of Scotland forever, subject, how- 
ever, to a power of redemption. — 8f. Estima- 


Jerylft (ser'i-15). n. .avia. tion; measure. 

JS. The poor Jado b wrung In tbe wither, out of *11 


genus of kingfishers, of the family Alccdmdw 



Baited Kingfahar ( CtryU 


and subfamily Alcodiminos, of which the type is 
C* rudis of Africa and Europe. The species are, 
however, mostly American, and are such aa tne common 
belted kingfisher of North America. C. a km*, together 
with a number of smaller kinds, as C. s m i n oena. 


i poor jade L 

Shot., 1 Hen. IV., IL 1. 

cess 3 (ses), n. [Perhaps a contraction of suc- 
cess.] Luck: used chiefly in the imprecation 
bad cess to you (it, them, etc.). [Irish.] 

cesaant (Beg'»nt), a. f< L. ppr. of 

eessare , cease : see oess 1 , cease . j B®«ag; am- 
continuing motion or action; inactive; dor- 
mant. 

cessation (se-sa'shgn), ft. [< L. eeseatto («-), 
< cessarc, pp. cessatus, cease: see cose 1 , cease*] 
1. A ceasing; a stop: a rest; discontinuance 
of motion or action of any kind, whether tem- 
porary or final. 

The day was yearly observed few a festival, bjoeet atim 
from labour, and by resorting to church. SirJ. Hayward. 

The riiiug of a parliament la a kind of esssaftaefimi 
politicks. Addito*, neeholfer. 

2f. An armistice. -gyn. L Pawn, Stay , eta. Set 

OMMVlt (se-si'vlt), n. [L., he kss es s ss di 
8d pen. sing. pert. lnd. set. at eessare, earns*: 
see cess\ cease.] In Eng. law, formerly, a «3(tt 
given by statute to recover lands when 
ant or occupier had ceased for two yeaws toM^ 
form the service which eenatitoUgi fks 
tion of his tenure, and had not i 





to bo distrained, or when the ton* oestL •». 

_ _ so Inolosed the lend that the lord oould 0 I dm (ses'fd-d«). ft. pl [NL., < Often + 

Mot come upon it to distrain. This writ wis 4da.] _ A family or ctenophorans, conritttuting 
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Plural of cestus 1 . 
(ses'ti-dd), ft. pi 


abolished by 8 end 4 Wm. IV., xxvii 
See owl, 068 $*. 


the order Taniata, of which Cesium is the typi- 
cal and only genus. See out under Cesium. 


ran ger, cease 


'(ses'lr), *» [< OP.^owrar, a ceasing, < Oestoda (fles-to^dfl), n. var. of Cw- 


, see ocase.] In law, a ceasing; ; a UMm , q. v.l Same as 

neglect to perform services or snake payment oestode (ses'tod), a. and a. Same as cestoid, 
tor two years. See cessavit. cestoid (ses'toid), a. and a. L a. 1, In general, 

MMdbilim (ses-i-biTJ-ti), n. [< " ~ ‘ " * 

-biHfy.] The quality of giving wi 



cessible : see 

w ^ j way or yielding 

without resistance. Sir It. IHgby. 
eessiblet (aes'i-bl), a. [— F. cessible , transfer- 
able, < L. Cessna , pp. of seders, yield, cede: see 
cede and -ible.] Giving way; liable to give 
way; yielding. 

If the parts of the strnoken body be so easily eueible a a 
without difficulty a stroke oan divide them. Sir K. Diyhy, 

eeasio b onor um (sesh'id bo-no'mm). [L.: CCS- 
j; bonorum , gen. of bond, goods: see 
i and bona.] The surrender of one’s as- 
wvxm, in 8cot8 law, a yielding or surrender of 
property or goods, a legal proceeding by which 
a debtor is entitled to be free from imprison- 
ment, if innocent of fraud, on surrendering his 
whole means and estate to his creditors. Any 
property accumulated after thla surrender is, however, lia- 
ble to attachment so long as the debt is not wholly paid off. 

OB— ion (sesh'gn), n. [= F. cession n Sp. cation 
mm Pg. oesstio = It. cessions, < L. ecmo(n-), a 
yielding, < cessus, pp. of cederc , yield, give way, 
cede : see cede.] If. The act of yielding or giv- 
ing way; concession. 

For exemptions, centrums, modosty itself, well governed, 
an but arts of ostentation. Bacon, Vain Glory. 

No wise man ever lost anything by ceeeion. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 258. 

Sf. A yielding to physical force or impulse. 

If there be a mere yielding or cession [in a body struck] 

It produoeth no sound. Bacon, Nat. Hist 

8. The act of ceding, yielding, or surrendering, 
as territory, property, or rights ; a giving up, 
resignation, or surrender. 

A ceeeion of Flanders to that crown [France] in exchange 
for other provinces. Sir W. Temple. 

The ceeeion of her claims on the oarldom of Angus by 
Lady Margaret had won to Darn ley's side the powerful 
and dangerous Earl of Morton, and had alienated fi*um 
Murray the kindred houses of Uuthven and Lindsay. 

Fi'oude, Hist Eng., 11. Ix. 

4. In civil law, a voluntary surrender of a per- 

■on’s effect, to hi. creditors to avmd impris- c^tolfoan ( M8 .toi'de-an), n. 
ounent. See eemohoHorum.-H. Hcolc the grtOi&OUB <EEtai'«X a. 

'-*• 01 •* to rrsrwLt 38S5*r t< «*• 


< cipet v m E. bcor^.l A group of selachians, 
including the living Ccstraekmidat and sundiy 
fossil sharks, such as those whose remaini 
chiefly furnish the fossils known as iehthyo 
doruUies. In Owen's system the group wSi defined as s 
suborder of Pkwtoetoml having obtuse back teeth and 
spines In front of each donal fin. [Not in use.] 
Oestrian (ses'tri-ftn), n. [< Cestria, Latinised 
form of Chester : see Chester .] An inhabitant 
of Chester, England. 

The good Ceetriane may boast of their walls, without a 
shadow of that mental reservation on pounds of modem 
ease which is so often the tax paid by the picturesque. 

B. Jamee. Jr.. Trans. Sketches. t>. 8. 

no* cysticereoid nor hy- «. A oonrnpt form of eistem. 

datid, as a tapeworm. Oestrum 1 (seB'tnim), n. [NL., < Gr. i Uarpov, 
betony.] A genus or plants, natural order So- 
lanaoeas , natives of tropical America. They have 
funnel-shaped, yellow, fragrant flowers, and a few speoies 
are common In conservatories. 

oestrum 2 (ses'trnm), n. ; pi. cestra (-tr|). [L 7 
also cestron, < Gr. Ktorpov, a graving-tool used 
in enoaustio painting, < Ktvreiv, prick, puncture : 
see cestus*.] An implement formerly used in 
encaustic painting. It was of metal and of various- 
forms. When heated and passed near the surface of the 
painting, it fused the wax and set the color. 


of or pertaining to the Cestoidea ; being or re- 
sembling a tapeworm; teniate.— 8. More par- 
ticularly, appned to the adult in distinction from 
the cystic state of a tenia, 


The tape-worms 
mot with in 1 


are rarely 

both the cystic and 

eertoid conditions in the same 
animal. 

Huxley, An at. Invert, p. 186. 

Also cestoideous. 

II. n« One of tho Ces- 
toidea. Also called cestoi- 
dean. 

Cestoidea _ (ses-toi'd?-#), 
< Gr. as if 


Diagram of Structure of a 
Cestoid Worm with only one 
Joint, magnified. 

A, head and neck ; ft, a 
segment of the body or at. 
tached proglottis ; a, rostel- 
lura ; *, rostellar spines, as of 
a tenia i e, c\ apinose 
cvcnriblc proboscis, as of 7V» 
tearhynchu*; d, tucker or 
bothrfum ; #, ganglion : /, r, 
lateral and circular wkteV 
vessels; 4, ramifications, and 
k, anastomosing trunk of these 
vessels; i, contractile vacu- 
ole ; /, genital vestlbula ; m, 
penis and vai deferens; ft, 
vagina; a, common cavity 
and interior seminal vesicle ; 
ovary; #, uterus; r, vitel- 
lucfc. 


[NL., 

«%, < .. _ , 

UiO, I 1 flwfj form.] An ult. < L. eeoe, lo, ML. *isti-hu\ r 

order of platyhelminths < L. iste, that (man), + hie, this.] He; a person 
or flat worms, having no U*ed in law exprtsaions suoh as tho folio wiug: cestui gtu 

. 7 , . " , . fwi mt fha lunwin wkn la enllt.led Ia IKa Knnaflt a# g tTUSt. 


< Kttrrbe , a gir- eestui, cestuy (Bes'twi), n. [OF., he, that one, 

' “ uic, dat. of *iste-hic, 


. iowiug: eestui gus 

trust, the penon who ia entitled to the benefit of a trust, 
the beneficiary • eestui que use, the person who is entitled 
to a use (tee use ) ; eestui que vie , the person for whose 
life any landa, tenements, or hereditaments may be held. 


fl. pi 

*Kt(TTOt:fl 

die, + 

" )r or matvneiminins \u.%si , , 

law expressions suoh j 

intestinal cavity; ^ the 
tapeworms; Tamiata or 

Jgastrett. They are inter- „ . , - - 

mu parasites, without diges- Oefltum(ses'tum),n. [NL., < L. cestm, a girdle.] 
The W** “ d 0lJ y of toniftte Cteno- 

elongated and flattened form, 
like a piece of tape, and with 
the anterior end of the body, 
or head, provided with hooks, 
suckers, spines, or other arma- 
ture for adhering. In the typ- 
ical forms the animal is seg- 
mented, and In the tapeworm 
Ttrnia solium there may be 
as many as 800 Joints ; but the 
head alone is the true animal, 


the Joints or proglottides being merely hermaphroditic re- 
productive organs budded from the head, Tne embryo Is 
called a proscolex , and at a later stage a scolex ; in the 
encysted state the animals are known as hydatids. The 
chain of reproductive segments Is the strvbua. There are 
several families of cestoids, os the Tatniidas , Dibothriida r, 
Diphyllida , Tetraphyllida , Tctrarhynchida. and Caryo- 
phyllatidct. Also called Cestoda. 

Same as cestoid. 
Same as cestoid. 
L. oestus, a girdle: 



see ecstus 1 .] Same as ecstus 1 , 1. 

The Paphlan queen 

S he flood Eurotas passing) laid aside 
er glass, her eeston, and her amorous graces. 

Chapman, Caesar and Pompey, it 1. 
This, this that beauteous eeston is 
Of lovers’ many-coloured bliss. 

B. Jonson, Masque of Hymen. 

cestra, n. Plural of oestrum*. 


oepting another, the incumbent not having a 
dispensation entitling him to hold both. 

OMUOnaxy (sesh'on-&-ri), a. and n. [a F. ocs- 
sionnaire a Sp. cesiohario a Pg. It. cessionario , 

< ML. cessionarius, < L. oessio(n-): see cession.] 

I. a. Giving up; yielding. ^Cessionary bankrupt, 
one who has surrendered his estate to be divided among 
his creditors. 

IL n . ; pi. cessionaries (-riz). In Bom. law , ... 

one to whom property has been assigned or OeiltradidM (ses-trft-siM-dS), n. pi [NL. 
conveyed; a transferee, assignee, or grantee. Cestracion + -id®.] A family of &arks: sc 
The parties cedent and cemonory appeared liefore the as Ccstraciontida and Hcterodontidos. 
magistrate; the osssumary , taking the position of plain- 
tiff, declared the thing hla in qulritary right. 

Eneye. Brit., XX. 600. 

Oiffffmantt (ses'mgnt), n. [< cess* + -ment.] An 
assessment or tax. 

eraser 1 (ses'qr), n. [< OF. as if M cessour, < L. 
cessator, < cessare, pp. oessatus , cease, be inac- 
tive : see cess*, cease.] In Eng. law , formerly, 

one who neglected for two years to perform . , , , ...... , 

t be service by which he held lands, so that he cestradont (sest-trA si-on t), a. and n, 
incurred the danger of the writ of cessavit, or pertaining to the Cestraewnttdai, 

See cessavit. II. n. A shark of the family Cestradontidw. 

raflS0r 2 t (ses'or), n. [A misspelling of *sessor, Richardson. 

s Mti far assessor : see cess*.] An assessor or (sos-tofl-d-on tfiz). n. pi. [NL., 

pl. of Cestracion(t-).] Same as OestraciontidcB. 

Ciess plpo (ses'pip), n. A pipe for carrying off __ v 

drainage from cesspools, sinks, or drains. f* P}* 

cesspit (ses'pit), n. JX cess (in cesspool) + pit 1 .] ^ + 

Qhhq mi ces spool. [Mere.] system of classification, a family of Sclachoidei , 

Of the ilepodt of *uob nrfoM iu aMpiu and privy-piu. having an anal flu and two dorsal flns, 


Vtmts't-glnll* ( Cat mm vttterii). 


phorans constituting the family Cestidte. 
nave a ribbon-like body without oral Jo 


taclea near tho mouth : 


Oestradon (ses-tra 'si -on ), n. [NL. (Cnvier, 
1817, from IClein, 1742), < Gr. sterpa , a weapon.] 
1. A generic name originally employed for 
the hammer-headed sharks : synonymous with 
iVphyma. Klein, 1742. — 2. A generic name of 
the Port Jackson sharks, giving name to the 
family Cestraciontidce : synonymous with Hcte- 
rodontus. 

L a. Of 


iivm miv iiiuuvii ■ nan ' 

tern ii represented by four very long 
fieri*, Venus’s-glrdle, the common 
Mediterranean specie*, is a gelati- 
nous ribbon-like organism several 
feet long and about two inches 
across; It exhibits phosphores- 
Ul , > oenoe. Also Ceetus. 
same oratni 1 (ses'tus), n . ; pl. ccs- 
ti (-tl). [L. ; also improp. 
written oeestus; < Gr. keotqq, 
a girdle, prop, adj., stitched, 
embroidered (sc. Ipdc, a 


They 

lobes, and two ten- 
each half of the ctenophoral ays- 


Ceetum ve- 



Csstus.— Fkj 


AH- 


-Figure of 

a due, from aUrsek 

fi^ur^awphora (bund at 

every- 


Premature Death , p. 88. 
9l (ses'pbl), a. [The orig. and correct 
&fng is sesspool ; E. dial, suspool, < E. dial. 
mmmd. toss, a puadle, hog-wash, anything foul or 
moody, a dirty mess (CGael. sos. any unseemly 
mixture of food, a coarse mess), + E. poofl.j 
1. A sunk chamber, cistern, or well in a drain 
or privy, to receive the sediment or filth.— 2. 
Figuratively, any foul or fetid receptacle. 

The ra w p oo f of agio, bow in a time of paper-] 


i with a vifaetty unexampled, unit 

Carlyle, French Bev., III. v. 1. 


which the first is opposite tho space between 
the pectoral and ventral fins, ana the second 
opposite that between the ventral and anal 
fins. The naaal and hueeal cavities arc confluent ; the 
teeth are of several kind*, the molars being arranged in 
obliqne rows which vary in form and character, and form 
the basts of the division into genera ; there is no niotttat- 
Ing membrane. It contains the Purt Jackson sharks See 
shark. Also called BeUrodonMae. 

CMtmplioran (ses-traf '$-r&n), a. and n. La. Of 
or peftaixmtg to the Cestraphori; cestraeiont. 

XL *. A member of the Cestraphori; a ees- 
traoiont. 

Oostraphorl (ses^raf^rl), n. pl. [NL. (B. 
Owen, 1866), < Gr. skarpa, a weapon, + -+6poq, 


strap, girdle), < sevreiv, prick, 
stitch.] 1. In Gr. and Bom. 
antiq ., a girdle of any kind, 
whether worn by men or by 
women; particularly, the 
Greek gird!© for confining 
the tunic, and specifically 
the girdle or zone of Venus, 
which was said to be decorated with 
thing that could awaken love. 

Venus, without any ornament but her own beauties, not 
so ranch as her own raster. • Addison, Spectator. 

2. [NL.] In stool . : (a) A ctenophoran; one of 
the Cestidm. (b) [cap. ] Same as Cesium. 
castas 2 , OMtOfl (ses'tus), ». ; pl. cestus, casstus. 
[L.. prop, cwstus, a boxer’s glove, < coders, 
strike.] Among the Greeks and Romans, 

a kind of 
boxing-glove 
or gauntlet, 
consisting or 
stout leather 
thongs or 
straps, often 
loaded with 
lead or iron, 
fastened on 
the bawdy 
and arms of 
boxen (call- 




ed ce st uar i I ) to vendor their blow* move effec- 
tive. At ftnt the castas was worn reaching no higher 
than the wrist, but it was afterward extended to the el- 
bow* was more heavily weighted, and became, particular- 
ly among the Soman* a terrible weapon. 

o e e t ny , *• See cestui. 

(kest'vfi-en or -vfin), n, Same as 

f® (4U) •W;. Las i? . Owwo ■ op. Jrg. It. (Mitt- 
fa §» IX eaasimr » 0. cdsttr — Dan. cowr, < L. 

contra , lit. a cutting, < casdere, pp. corns, cut.] 

In pros., a division made in a One by the ter- 
mination of a word, especially when this coin- 
cides with a pause in delivery or recitation. 
Strictly, oeaurm la the diviaion made by the termination 
of a word within a foot, the diviaion occaaioned by the 
concurrence of the end of a word with the end of a foot 
being called disrssis. Thii dlatinction of terms la not, how- 
ever, generally obaerved In treating of modem poetry. 
A masculine centra Is one which immediately follows e 

syllable bearir- ’ * 

eeaura la one ^ 


centra la one which auooeeda a metrically nnaocented syl- 
lable. A ceaura la called trithemimeral, j mUhemimeral, 
or hephthemirneroL according as it ocean In the middle 
of the second, third, or fourth foot. In the dactylic hex- 
ameter the oeanra after the tint of the two short syllables 
of the dactyl la called the trochaic centra or centra after 
the trochee (ul the second, third, or fourth foot, as the case 
may be). In the same kind of verse a diviaion at the end 
of the fourth foot la called a bucolic centra, more accu- 
rately a bucolic disrssis, In the following examples the 
oeanra la marked by a dagger (t), the dlereala by a parallel 
(|). Thus, in the lines of English heroic verse (Iambic pen- 
tapody) given below there is a dlereala after the third root 
of the first line, and a ceaura 111 the fourth and third feet 
of the aecond and third lines respectively. 

Before ^ the Jfllla | Appear'd, (Or fOun j tain flow’d, 
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crystalline matter obtained from the cavity of 
the cranium of spermaceti sad other whales. 

eetet6(B*'t&t),a. [< cct(ie) + -afei.] A salt of 
cetio acid. 

cete 1 (s£t), n. [< L. oatus, an assembly, gather- 
ing: see orita*.] A company; a number to- 
gether: said of badgers. Sports and 

Pastimes, p. 80. 

oeteSf (set), n. [< L, cetus, < Gr. «5frof, a whale : 
see cetus, and cl. Cete 9 ,] A whale. 

Oete 8 (se'te), n. pi [Njj., < Gr. K/jiy, unoontr. 
idjna, pL of Kfjro f, any sea-monster or lam fish, 
particularly a whale: see cetus , and or. cete*, 
Cetacea .] I. An order of monodelphian Mam- 
malia, superorder Edueabilia , containing the 
true cetaceans, as whales, dolphins, etc. it 
is naturally divisible into three suborder* : the ZeugUh 
denies , mostly extinct ; the Denlicete , or toothed cetaceans, 
as the sperm whales, dolphins, and porpoises; and the 
Myeticete , or whalebone whales. The genera and species 
are very numerous, and are arranged under 10 families, 
Tho Cete are characterised by having the pelvis and hind 
limbs more or less completely atrophied ; a flih-llke body, 
specialised for aquatic progression, and ending in a hori- 
zontal tall or flukes : short fore limt» like fins or flippers, 
one at least of the digits liavlng more than 3 phalanges ; 
the neck usually short ; and a greater or less number of the 
cervical vertebra ankyloied together. The dentition is 
monophyodont, and the teeth are conic or compressed 
when present. Also Ceta , Cetacea. 

2. In some systems of zoological classification, 
a suborder of Cetomorpha . Also Ceta . 




Thbu with I Star 
IthJ 


f dOm t didst I oOnvfine, 


Wlflddm | thy sis | tar, t And | with Mr | didst I plAy. 

Milton, P. L, vfl. 8. 
A oesura occurs In the fourth foot of this iambic hexapody 
(trimeter): 

TO death's | bftnOm | mlng 0 | pittm t As I my On I ly efire. 

Milton , S. JL, 1. 630. 
The remaining examples show different cesuras In the 
dactylic hexameter. One of the most usual Is the peuthe- 
miweral : as, 

NAught bat trA | dltlOn rt | mAlns t Of the | beaQtlftU I 
vlUAge Of | OrAnd-PrO. Longfellow , Evangoline, Int, 
The trochaic oesura of the third foot is also very frequent : 
as. 

This Is thO | fOrest prt | mCvAl. t The | mQnuOrlng | plues 
And the | hemlocks. Longfellow, Evangeline, Int. 
An example of the bucolic ceaura (dieresls) combined (as 
is frequent) with the pentheinlmeral is : 

i the 
,i- 

The hephthemlmeral is generally preceded by a trithe- 
mlmeral as secondary cesura: as, 

Bearded with | mftss, t And In | gAnnAntsJ grflen. t India- 
| tluct In the | twilight Longfellow, Evangeline, Int 

oesural, cmural (s6-$u'ral), a. [< cesura , 
catsura, + -at] Pertaining to or constituting 
a cesura. 

It is but a control pause, and anon tho curtain lifts. 

D. G. Mitchell, Wot Days. 

oeauref, n. [Cf . F. centre, cutting, section, now 
ensure, cesura, < L. cosura: see oesura .] Same 
as oesura. 

Vulgar languages that want 
Words, and sweetness, and be scant 
Of true i 


tylene, 

Oeteosaurua, n. See Cetiosaurus . 

ceteracb (set'e-rak), n, [™ F. cMtrac = It. ce~ 
traced , < ML. oeteran =& MGr. Kirap&K ; of Eastern 
origin.] The scaly fern or miltwaste, Asplcni - 
um Ceterach , a native of Europe and western 
Asia. 

ceteris paribus (set'g-ris par'i-bus). [L.: cete- 
ris, abl. pi. of ceterum , neut. of ceterus , other; 
paribus, abl. pi. of par, equal : see par.] Liter- 
ally, other things being equal; being evenly 


corresponding, etc. : as, ceteris paribus, a large 
man ^generally stronger than a small one. 

An obsolete name of zedoary. 


like mammals, ineluding the 

orous cetaceans, as they were f ernes! y called 

(the manatee, halicore, dugong, etc.), with the 
Cete or Cetaoea proper, 
as the whales, por- 
poises, dolphins, etc. 

[Als Ceto- 
morpha + -do.] Formed 
like a whale; having 

cetacean structure or 

affinities; of or pertain- 

ing to tho Cetomorpha . 

Cetonia (sftfi'M 4), n. 

[NL.] A genus of la- 
mellioom beetles, re- 
ferred to the Scaraha- 
idee, and made type of a 
subfamily Cetoniino, or 

furnishing the name of VtrtU * lln * *“• 

a distinct family Cetoniida . C. aurata is the 
rose-beetle or rose-chafer, 
cetonlan (s$-t6'ni-an), a, and n. [< Cetonia + 
-awj I, a. Of or pertaining to the Cetoniino . 

It n. A scarabflBoid beetle of the subfamily 
Cetoniino . 

Oetoniidm (sS-t$-ni'i-d$), n. pi [NL., < Ce- 
tonia + - idee .] The subfamily Cetoniino ele- 
vated to the rank of a family. Also written 
Cetoniado . 

Oetoniinm (s^-td-ni-I'ne), n. pi [NL., < Ceto- 
nia + -inw.] A subfamily of the Scaraboido, 
typified by the genus Cetonia ; a group of beau- 
tiful beetles, the floral beetles, living among 
plants and flowers. They have short lO-jointed *n- 
tennw, the lut three joint* being elongated and lameUl- 
fortn. Nothing can exceed the brllltanoy of the colon 
with which many of them are adorned. The typical gnus 
ii Cetonia. 

The nib-family Cetoniinm it often treated at a distinct 
family; it is differentiated chiefly by the position of the 
mesothoracic eplmera. Paeeoe , Zodl. Class., p. 141. 

oetorbinid (se-td-riu'id), ». A selachian of the 
family Cetorhinido, 

l [NL., C 
anarthrous 


any, uiuw ialllukb uci^iac ouiahi , uciuk cvwiijt family ijCtOrMflUHB, 

matched in othor respects; other conditions Oetorhillid® (s8-t(i-rin i-d6), n. pi 

j- i Cetorhinus + -idee.} A family of 

sharks, represented by the genus Cetorhinus. 
The teeth are excessively small ; the branch!** have long 


cetewalet, n. 

Chaucer, 


Wfi 6ur I Country | fly t thflu, | TItyrfls, I stretched In th 
| thaddw. LongfeUow, tr. of VlrgU i Eclogue, i 


Tyrant rhyme hath so abused, 

That they long since have refused 
Other centre. 

B. Joneon, Underwoods, xlvill. 

eesnrlc, emsurio (sS-gu'rik), a. [< cesura , co- 
sura, + -4c.] Of, pertaining to, or produced by 
oesura or pause. 

The great goal before tho poet is to oompol the listener 
to expect his eceeurio effects. JSneye. Brit., XIX 262. 

Ogta (si'tfi), n. pi. [NL., prop. Cete or Cetca, 
< Gr. KfjrEa, contr. tdjrrjx see Cete 9 .] Same as 
Cete 9 . 

Oetaoea_(s6 - tA ' s$ - ft), n. pi [NL. (Blumen- 
fe-scikj 1799), neut. pi. of cetaoeus: see cetace- 
ous.] 1 . Formerly, the systematic name of ani- 
mals of the whale kind in general, including 
the sirenians or herbivorous cetaceans and the 
cetaceans proper: same as Cetomorpha. — 2, 
Same as Cete 9 , 1. 

OgtMOU (sf-t&'shign), a. and n. [< Cetacea + 
-fit.] L a. Pertaining to the whale, or to the 
Cetaoea. . 

XL n. An animal of the order Cete; a whale, 
or one of the whale kind.— Her bi vorous oeta- 
eaans. See herbivorous, 

mkmmm . (s$-fci'sbius), a. [« Sp. cetdceo ■ 
Pg. It, oetaoeo, < NL. cetaoeus, < L. cetus, < Gr. 
«Nc, a whale: see cete* and oof*#.] Pertain- 
ing to the whale; belonging to the Cetacea or 
whale kind. 

[NL., neut. of cetar 


cetlc (sd'tik). a. [< L. cetus , a whale (see cetus), 
+ -ic.J Pertaining to the whale— Ostlo acid, an 

acid produced, according to Hoiuti, lu very small quanti- 
ty in the saponification of spermaceti. It crystallises in 
uacreous scales, grouped in stars, melting at 58.G‘ C. 

cetidde (sfi'ti-sld), n. [< L. cetus, a whale (see 
cetus), + -cida, a killer, < casdere, kill.] A whale- 
killer. Southey. [Rare.] 
cetln, cetine (sS'tm), n. [< L. cetus, a whale 
(see cetus), + -in 2 , -int*.] The fatty crystalliz- 
able matter which forms the essential part of 
spermaceti. 

cetin-elaic (s6 # tin-e-lfi'ik), a. Derived from 
cetin-claine— Oetin-elaic add, a fatty acid obtained 
from oetln-elalno by saponifleation with un alkali. It re- 
sembles but is distinct from oleio acid. U. S. l)iep. , p. 896. 
cetln-elalne (sfi^tin-e-la'in). n. A fat dissolved 
by aloohol from spermaoeti, and obtained by 
evaporating the alcoholic solution, 
cetiosaurlan (sfi'ti-^-sA'ri-an), n. [< Cetiosau- 
rus. Of. saurian .] A member of the genus 
Cetiosaurus. 

Oetiosaurus, Oeteosaums (se'ti-, sd^tf-p-sA'- 
rus), n. [NL., < Gr. k^teioc, of sea-monsters, 
monstrous (< ttfroQ, a sea-monster, a whale : see 
cetus), -i- oavpog. a lizard.] A genus of gigantic 
fossil dinosaurian reptiles, the species of which 
attained a length of from 60 to 70 feet, found 
in the Oolite and Wealden formations, 
eetodhilid (sd-to-kil'id), n. A crustacean of the 
family Getochilulo. 

Oetocmlldm (s*-t§-kiri-de), *. pi [NL., < 
Cetochilus + -• da.] A family of copepods, tak- 
ing name from the genus Cetochilus. 
Oefcchilua (s6-t$-ki 7 lus), n. [NL., < Gr. tefyrog, 
a whale, -I- x^C, fodder, forage.] A genus of 
conepod crustaceans, typical of a family Ceto- 
chilido, or referred to a family Calanido: so 
called because a species. Cetochilus septentrio- 
nalis , forms a principal part of the food of 
whaleB. 

ontological (sS-tf-loj'i-kfll), a. [< oetology + 
•deal: see logical,] Pertaining to oetology. 
OOtolOgist (sf-tol'Wist), n. [< oetology + -taA] 
tology. 


One versed in oetology. 
oetology (s$-tol'$-ji), n. [< Gr. Kfjroc, a whale, + 
•XoytajZ Uyttv, apeak : see -dogy,] The descrip- 
tion or natural Mitoiy of cetaceous animals. 

,, . Cetomorpha (s«-t$-mir'#), n. pi [NL., <Gr. 

cons: see cstacsous^ An oily, semi-transparent z#rof,ainial6,+^o^,fbrm.] Aseriesofwhale- 


... ive long 

fringes ; the five brtuichlai apertures are extremely cleft, 
almost girdling the neck, and the eyes are very small. 
The only certain species Is the bssklng-shark, Cetorhinus 
VMXimus, 

cetorhlnoid (tf-td-rTnoid), a. and n. [< Ceto- 
rhinus 4- -oid.] L a. Of or resembling the Ce- 
torhinido. 

H. *. A cetorhinid. 

OetorhinU8 (sS-tp-ii'nus), n. [NL., < Gr. ttfroc* 
a whale, + frivri, a shark with a rough skin used 
like shagreen for polishing wood, etc., lit. a 
file or rasp J The typical genus of sharks of 
the family Cetorhinido, containing a species of 
great size, approaching a whale in dimensions, 
whence the name. This is the basking-shark,. 
C. maximus. which attains a length of 80 fleet. 
See cut under basking-shark. 
cetotolite (B$-t 0 t'$-lit), n. [< Gr. Kfjroc, a whale, 
+ ovc (<>-), an ear. + Aifloc, a stone.] A name* 
of certain fossil cetaceous ear-bones, occurring 
in such profusion in the Upper Tertiary forma- 
tion, as the red crag of Suffolk, England, that 
superphosphate of potash is prepared from 
them on an extensive scale, and used as ma- 
nure for land. The ear-bones are the tympanio and pe- 
trosal, a characteristic and very durable pan of the skull t 
of cetaceans, readily detached from the rest 
cetrarate (Bd-tr&'r&t), n. [< cetrar(ie) + -ato 1 .]* 
A compound formed by the combination of ce- 
traric acid with another substance. — Ammonium . 
cetrarate, a compound of cetrarlo add with ammonia. 
Oetrana (sf-tn/ri-l), n. [NL. (so called from* 
the shape of the apothecla), < L, cetra, better* 
cotra , a short Spanish shield, prob. of luspmis 
oridn,] A genus of 
lichens, related to* 
Lecidea. They have a* 
rigid, erect, and branch- 
ing brown thaUus, with* 
lateral apotheda. The* 
best-known species Is C. 
Islandico or Ioeland> 
moss, which Is abudast- 
In high northern latitudes 
and mund in many othsy^ . 
parts of the globe. Xthea, 
a slightly braer taste, mm : 
when wet becooMs eelt 

tag water eilnetB altapa 
n-staroh, wSSta a 



nary oomplatata, and Is still assd as a. i 
tooto aadaaanetrtltoes arttole of dlei 




vr”{ 


f iCTrto gn m (•f-tri' ri-f-fdrm), a. [< , NL. Ce- 
ifH rim + L.)Mit shape.] Lake plants of the 
trams Cetraria . Also cetrarMd. 

O0teftrie (sS-trar'ik), a. [< Cetraria + 4c.] 
or pertaining to the genus Cetraria ; 
existing in or derived Irom plants of the genus 
Cetraria , as Iceland moss, C. Islandica — Ge- 
trmrlo and, s ciystalliiable add constituting the bitter 
principle of the lfohen Cetraria. Lindsay. 

#fcann, cetrarine (sf-tjrrin),!*. [< Cetraria 
4* -in 2 -mmAI A vegetaBle substance extract- 
ed by alcohol from several lichens, as Cetraria 
Islandica (Iceland moss) and SHctapulmonaera. 
It forms a fine white powder, very bitter to the 
taste. 

oefcrarioid (s$-trfi'ri-oid), a. [< Cetraria + -oid.] 
Same as cetrarimform . 

Oettia (aet'i-ft), n. [NL. (Bonaparte, 1838), < 
CetUy a proper name.] One of the most remark- 



*'£r 

Buih-warbler ( Cettia cetti). 
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seeds of Schcsnocaulon officinale, a bulbous lilia- 
ceous plant of Mexico and Central America, with 
long grass-like leaves. The seed* hare a bitter acrid 
taste, are poisonous to dogs and oatsjoid have been used 
as a remedy in various complaints. They are now chiefly 
used as a source of vemtrin. Also sabaaiUa, 

cevadilllc (sev-ft-dil'ik), a. [< cevadilla + 4c.] 
Same as cevadic. 

cevadillin, cevadilline (Bev-ft-dil'in), n. [< eev- 
adilla + 4w a , -itw 2 .] An uncrystallizable alka- 
loid (Cs 4H 08 NO 8 ) obtained from cevadilla. 
cevaoin, cevadine (sev'&-din). n. (As cevadiic) 
+ 4w a , 4/ic? 2 .] A crystallizable alkaloid (C 8 g 
HaeNOo) obtained from cevadilla. 

Oeva’s theori. See theorem. 
cevin, cetrine (sS'vin). a. [< cev(adin) 4- 4w a , 
-in* 2 . ] A decomposition product (C27H43NO5) 
of cevadin. 

oeylanite (se-lan'It), a. [F., = E. ceylonitc.] 
See veif Ionite. 

Ceylonese (se-lon-es - or -€z'), a. and n. [< Cey- 
lon, otherwise written Zeylan, F. Ceylan, etc., 4* 
-esc.] I. a. Of or belonging to Ceylon, a large 
island lying to the south 01 Hindustan, now a 
colony of Great Britain. 

II. a. sing, and pi. An inhabitant or inhabi- 
tants of Ceylon ; specifically, a member or mem- 
bers of the principal native race of Ceylon. See 
Singhalese. 

Also Cingalese , Singhalese, and Sinhalese. 
ceylonite (flS-lon'It). n. [< Ceylon + 4to a . j A 
dork-colored ferruginous variety of spinel from 
Ceylon. Also candite, oeylanite , peylanite. 
Ceylon moss, stone, etc. See the nouns. 
Ceyx (sS'iks), n. [NL., < Gr. icQbf, also sabtji, 
ttavaf, a sea-bird, perhaps the tern or gan- 
net. Cf. Ctcomorphm?] In omiih ., a genus of 


ohack 

chest, etc. .but sometimes Anal, ss in eocA, such. which, but 
then usually in the combination tek (see coM; (S) In words 
of old French origin, as in chair, change, chase, chamber , 
etc. ; (8) in words of modem French origin, in which It has 
the modem French sound, « A as in chaise, champagne . and 
in some of older French origin, with origins! cA-sound, as- 
similated to modem sh.es in champaign, chivalry , etc. ; 
(4) in words of Greek origin, reprewntlng the Greek g, ss 
in chorus, chyle, etc., being in older words of this origin of- 
ten a modem substitution for Middle English, Old Fre noh, 
Middle Latin, etc. , 0 or k, as in Christian, chameleon, chamo- 
mile, alchemy, chirurgson , etc. ; (A) in Scotch words, as loch, 
in which the eh is a guttural spirant or fricative uttered 
through the narrowed throat, like the German eh in dock, 
ach, etc.: (fl) in words of Sanskrit, Hindustani, etc., ori- 
gin, in which cA has the same sound as in English. Bo in 
words of Spanish and Portuguese origin, as chinch, chin- 
chilla, and in Russian and other Slavic words, In which 
'■ J J ' in German) tsch Is often em- 

" Russian or Slavic character. 


the spelling tch, tsh, or (as 11 
ployed for the single original 
See assibUation. 


able and anomalous genera of passerine birds, 
having only ten rectriees. There are about 10 Euro- 
pean and Astatic species, the best-known of which is Of- 
Ha cstti, or Cetti's bush-warbler, found In the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean. Also called Horsites , Ho- 
ramie , Naomis, Berbivox , and Urosphma. 

cetus (sS'tus), n. [L., < Or. tfroc, any sea-mon- 
ster or large Ash, especially a whale; as a con- 
stellation, the Whale. Hence cete 2 , CeU#, Ce - 
fcM>0a,etc.] 1. A whale.— 8. [cop.] A southern 
constellation, the Whale, in advance of Orion. 




The Constellation Cetus.— From Ptolemy's description. 

It was anciently pictured as some kind of ma- 
rine animal, possibly a seal.— 3. [cap.] [NL.] 
A genus of whales. Brisson , 1756. 
a§M, ostyle (sd'til), it. [< L. cetus , a whale (see 
cetus), + -yl.] An alcoholic radical (CjnHgs) 
supposed to exist in a series of compounds ob- 
tained from spermaceti and beeswax, 
oetylene (sfi'ti-lfin), n. Same as cetenc. 
oetjllc (se-til'ik), a. [< cetyl + 4c.] Pertain- 
ing to or containing cetyl: as, cetylic alcohol. 
Cmtharhynehiis (su-thp-ring' kua) , n. [NL. , ir- 
reg. < Gr. wi/Ouv, hide, bury (=E. hide 1 ), + i>vyx°Cy 
snout.] A genus of rhynohophorous beetles, of 
the tamUy-Curculionidm or weevils. The larva arc 
very deetruoti ve to the turnip. C. assimilis is the turnip- 
seed weevil ; C. contractus, the charlock weevil ; C. jdeu- 
roslifma , the turnip-gall weevil Also Csutorhynchus, 

oavmdie (sS-vad'ik), a. [Abbr. form of ccva- 
dilUc, q. v. j 1. Relating or pertaining to ceva- 
dilla. — 8. Existing in or derived from ceva- 
dilla: as, cevadic acid.— otvadlc aais ( a volatile 
fatty acid obtained from Schcenoeaulon officinale (Vera- 
tmmSabadUla). It appears in needle-like crystals. Also 
ecXMcevadUlic acid and msthylcrotonic add. 

flmdlllA.oebadillA (sev-, s©b-a-dil'JL), ft. [= 
F. edvadms, < Bp. eevadiUa, usually oebadiUa , as 
Pg. cevadma (NL. sabadtua), eevadiUa, dim. of 
dtp. cmmda, usually oebada, =s Pg. eceada » Cat. 
mada m Pr. cfoaaa, bailey; < Pg. oevar m Bp. 
* *, feed, < L. More, feed, < ctim, food.] The 


Ctyx mtlanura. 

kingfishers, of the family Alcedinidts and sub- 
family Daceloninw, characterized by having only 
three developed toes. The type is C. tridactyla . 
There are several species in India and the East 
Indies. 

Cf, [Contr. of L. confer , impv. of conferre, com- 
pare, collate: see confer, collate .] A contrac- 
tion of the Latin confer, compare. 

0. G. An abbreviation (a) of commissary-gen- 
eral, and (ft) of consul-general. 

C. g. B. The usual abbreviation of centimeter- 
gram-second (which see, under centimeter ) : as, 
the a. g. s. system of physical units. 

r/,\ j trn .1 :i. 1. 



flexive), followed oy vowel e (w, ea , ed), i, or y, 
the c in such case being usually pron. as a pala- 
talized k, as in ceaster , E. cltester, cist , E. chest , 
did, E. child, toieoe, E. witch, hwylc ( hwylce ), E. 
which, etc. (2) < ME. ch initial, ch, rarely cch 
(or later tch) medial (see above), < OF. ch (pron. 
as mod. E. ch, i. a., tsh, but in mod. F. simp" 
sh: see below), < L. c, under conditions ill 
those mentioned above. (3) < mod. F. ch, pron. 
sh. (4) < L.. etc., ch, < Gr. x> an aspirated form 
of k, L. c, whence the L. spelling ch. (5) Bo., 
var. alt, repr, ME. ah, h, g, AS. h, etc., or Gael, 
or other forms of this palatal sound, like G. ch, 
aspirated form of orig. c or k, as in G. krachen 
s AS. cearcian , E. crack, etc. (6) In Skt. Hind., 
etc., see def.] A common English digraph, of 
various origin and pronunciation, in native 
English words It la alwaya pronounced tsh. being a com- 
pound sound con lift ting of a t produced at tlie aA-polnt, 
followed by an sh In Inumate union, so that the sound is 
commonly regarded aa one, and la in many languages, as 
In Sanskrit, Hindnatanl, Russian, etc,, provided with a 
simple character. In Spanish it is denoted by eA as in 


ch. An abbreviation (a) of chapter, and (ft) of 
church. 

0. H, An abbreviation (a) of court-house, very 
common in the southern United States, and ab 
far north as southern Pennsylvania, as a part 
of town-names: as, Spottsylvania C. H.\ and 
(ft) of custom-house. 

cn& (chft), n. [Chinese ch'a, tJa, etc., tea: see 
tea.] The Chinese word for tea.— ORa sse, a tea- 
expert; a tea-taster. 

ch&basie (kab'a-si), n. Same as chabaeite. 
chabaxite, chahasite (kab>zlt, -sit), n. [<Gr. 
#<*/?«£%, one of twenty species of stones men- 
tioned in the poem II epiM&uv (“About stones”), 
ascribed to Orpheus (Webster’s Diet.).] A min- 
eral of the zeolite group which occurs in rhom- 
bohedral crystals or a white or flesh-red color. 
It is a hydrous silicate of aluminium, calcium, and sodium. 
A reddish variety from Nova Scotia Is called acadialite ; 
a yellowish variety from the neighborhood of Baltimore, 
Maryland, has been called haydenite. 

Ohablia (sha-bl6')» n. A dry white French 
wine of excellent quality, taking its name from 
the town of Chablis, near Auxerre, in the de- 
partment of Yonne. 

cnabouk, chabnk (oha-bfikO, n. [Also written 
chawbuck, repr. Hind, chdbuk, a whip.] A long 
whip ; specifically, the whip used in the East for 
inflicting corporal punishment. 

Drag forward that Fakir, and cat his robe into tatters 
on his back with your ehabouk 

Scott, Surgeon's Daughter, ziv. 

Ohaca (ka'kk), n. [NL., from native E. Ind. 
name.] 1. The typical genua of the family 
ChaddcB. — 8. [1. c. J A fish of this genus. Also 
chaka. 

chaoet, V. and n. A former spelling of chase . 
chaehalftOft (cha-chtt-m'ktt), n. [Imitative of 
the bird’s ory.l The Texan guan. Ortalis vetula 
maccalli ; a gallinaeaous bird of the family Cra- 
cUke ana subfamily Penelopinw, the only rep- 
resentative of the family in the United States. 
It is 2S inches long and 90 in extent of wings, of a dark- 
olive color, brightening to lustrous green on the tall, and 
changing to plumbeous on the head; tlie lower parts are 
of a dingy, undeflnable color. It is easily domesticated, 
and is said to be sometimes used as a game-fowl. It in- 
habits the valley of the Rio Grande and thence southward. 
The name is variously spelled, the orthography here given 
being the usual one. 

drndd (kft' sid), n. A flsh of the family Chacidts. 
Ohadda (k&'si-dfi), n. pi. [NL*» < Chaca 4* 
-idee. ] A family of nematognathous Ashes, typi- 
fied by the genus Chaca . The head and front of the 
body are muon depressed ; the true dorsal fin Is short and 
anterior ; the adipose is replaced by a rayed dorsal, which 
is confluent with the caudal; the true anal la abort, and 
there is a second anal corresponding to the seooud dorsal 
and also confluent with the caudal ; each pectoral fin has 
a strong spine, and the ventrals are moderately far back. 
The family is represented by an Indian fresh-water flsh, 
C/taca tophioidss. By most Ichthyologists the species is re- 
ferred to the family Siluridm.snd variously regarded aa 
representative of a subfamily (Ohadnm), a group (jOhaoina), 

or a cohort ( Chadni ). 

aply Ohadna (k^-sl'nft). n. pi. [NL., < Chaca + 
liV ft 4wa 2 .] In GUnthers system of classification, 

E up of Biluridm homaloptcrm, having the 
tembranes confluent with the skin of the 
isthmus, the dorsal and anal fins divided 
into two portions, the anterior portion of the 
former with a strong spine, the posterior and 
the anal united with the eaudal, and the ven- 
trals six-rayed. The group is the same as the 
family Chaddas. 


(floe J.) 

The 11 digraph ch occurs— (1) in words of itnglo-Suon ori- 
gin, being in such words usually initial, ss in ohild, chooss, 


OhacizuB (kf-sI'nS), n. pi. [NL., < Chaca + 
4na.l The Chacidw considered as a subfamily 
of Siiuridas: same as ChackUs. 

Chadni (ka-al'nl), n. pi [NL V < Chaca + 4»f .] 
In Bleeker’s system of elassmoation, a cohort 
of the family Biluridm: same as Chaddm. 
ehftek 1 (ohakLe. t. TSo.; cf. chock#, chuck#, and 
check 1, v.] 1 . To bruise, nip, orpinehbv jamming 
or squeezing accidentally: as, to chock one’s 
finger in shutting a door.— 8. To out by a sud- 



den Btroke.— 8 . To take hold of suddenly.— 4. 
In the manage, to jerk or toss (the head), as a 
horse.in order to slacken the strain of the bridle, 
ehackfe (ehak), n. [Origin obscure.] A slight 
• repast ; luncheon ; a*naek: as, “a chock of din- 
ner,” Galt Also check, chatt. [Scotch.]— Fam- 
ily dbatik, a family dinner ; a dinner or luncheon en/a • 
mule, or without special preparation or formality. 

He seasoned this dismission by a kind and hospitable in* 
vitatlon, 11 to come back and take part o' his family-chaok, 
at ane precoesely." Soott, Bob Boy, xxiv. 

chftflk 8 , chaoker, chack-bird (ehak, chak'^r, 
ehak' herd), n. [So. chock, also check, and comp. 
stane-chacker, •checker , the wheatear, also the 
stoneohat ; var. of chat?.] Local British names 
of the wheatear, Saxioola cenanthc . Montagu. 
chack 4 (ehak), n. and v. A Scotch form of check. 

(ohak'l), v . i. ; pret. and pp, chuckled , 
ppr. chuckling . [Var. of chatter: of. chock*, 
chat !.] To chatter. [Prov. Eng.] 
ohackstone (ohak'stdn), n. Aiackstone. [Eng.] 
(ohak'mjL). n. The Hottentot name of 
a South African baboon, Cynocephalus porcarius. 
Chaco (chak'o), n. [S. Amer.] The native name 


of an unctuous earth found at La Paz. Bolivia, W 1( 
which is made into pats and eaten with chooo- J/ 7 ®) 
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eh«ta (ki'tft), n. ; pi. chat* {-«). [NL., < Or. 
Xqitti, long, loose, flowing hair, a horse’s mane, 
etc.] In sod?., a bristle; a seta: used chiefly 
in composition. 

Ohotetes (ket'f-tfiz), ft. Same as Chastttes. 

Ohetetida (k§-tet'i-d6), n. pi . Same as Chcsti- 
tidw. 

Ohtttffera (k$-tif'e-rii), w. pi. [NL., neut. pi. 
of chmttferus; see chasttferous, and of. Chwto- 
phora*. 1 An ordinal or other group of gephy- 
reans which have dilutee or setee. They are char* 
aotoriicd by haying two strong ventral bristles, the moutli 
At tho base of the proboscis, and the anus tenuinil. The 
group contains the families Eehiuridas and Brnmlliida, and 
is distinguished from Aehmta. Also called Jmota. 

C etiferi (k§-tif'e-ri), n. pi. [NL., pi. of ohw- 
tiferue : see chwtiferouH.] Same as Vhmtifem, 

chsstiferous (kG-ti£ o-rus), a. [< NL. ehastiferus , 
< chasta , q. v., + L. ferre = E. hear l. Cf. chaito- 
phorous.] Bearing chmt© or bristles; setifer- 
ous or setigerous; specifically, of or pertaining 
to the Chcetifcra. 

Ohcetites (ket'i-tfiz), w. [NL., < Gr. x<*lrv, 
mane (NL. chasta, bristle), + stone.] The 
'cal genus of the family ChastitUke . Also 
- totes. 


Chafodontida: so named from the ataatarMs- 
tle-like character of the teeth, which arc closely 
crowded together. Tolt have been referred at times 
not only elliheChatodontidm, but some other forms tttfele 
related tolt By most late writers it is restricted to such 
•pedes as C.eapiitratut and C . lunula. 

Ongtodonld g (kS-fc 6 -don'i-d 6 ), n. pi. Same as 
Chwtodontidce as used by former writers. Swain- 
son, 1839. 

ohmtodont (k$'tf>-dont), a. and ft. L a. Per- 
taining to the Chastodontoidea or ChatodonUdm. 
Sir J. Richardson. 

XX, ft. Same as chmUxlontid. 

chmtodontid (kS-to-don'tid), ft. A fish of the 
family Chcetoaontidm. 

Ohmtodontidm (ke-tf>-don'ti-dfi), n.pl [NL., 
< VhmtodoniU) -I- -idas.] A family of aoanthop- 
terygian or spiny-finned fishes, typified by the 
genus Chaftoaon, of varying limits with differ- 
ent writers. By former writers It was used for a group 
corresponding to that called by many ichthyologists aqua- 


late. 

bhaconne, chacone (sha-kon', -kon'), w. [< f. 
chaconne as It. ciaoonna, < Sp. ohacona , a dance, 
an air.] 1. An old dance or saraband, proba- 
bly of Moorish or Spanish origin. — 9. A mu- 
sical composition in the movement of such a 
dance, in slow tempo, usually in triple rhythm, 
and properly consisting of a series of varia- 
tions upon a ground-bass of eight bars’ length. 
It closely resembles the passaoaglia. 

Chacum (oha-kO'rfl), w. [S. Amer.] The na- 
tive name of Bucco chacum , a South American 
barbet or puff-bird, barred above with brown 
and black, having two black stripes on each side 
of the head and a very stont red beak. 

Chad 1 (chad), ft. If. An obsolete form of shad . 
—2. The name in Cornwall, England, * of the 
young of the common sea-bream, PageUus con - 
trodontus. 

Chad 2 (chad), ft. [E. dial. var. of chat*, q. v.] 
1. A dry twig: same as chat*. — 2. Dry, bushy 
fragments found among food. [Prov. Eng. in 
both senses, usually in plural.] 

fthgito-Tn (ohad'&m), ft. [E. Ind.] An imagi- 
nary money of 'account in some parts of Asia, 
representing 25 cowries, or 2 £ mills. Simmonds. 

Chadar, ft* Bee chudder. 

Ohadding (ohad'ing), ». [Verbal n. of *chad?, 
v < chad?. ».] Gathering twigs. [Prov. Eng.] 

Chadlock (chad'lok), ft. A dialectal variant of 
charlock . 

chad-penny (chad'pen'i), w. A contribution 
made atwhitsunday to aid in keeping in repair 
Lichfield cathedral, England, which is dedicated 
to St. Chad. [Local, Eng.] 

chanichthyld (kf-nik'thf-iu), ». A fish of the 
family Chamichthyidas. 

Ohflsnlbhthsldtt (ke-nik-thri-d§), ft. pi. [NL., 
< Ghmnichthys + -idas.] A family of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, typified by the genus Chrnich- 
thys , and including those Notothenoidea which 
have the snout produced and spatulifoim, the 
body mostly naked, and two dorsal fins, the first 
of which is short and the second long. The 
few species known are confined to the antarctic 
seas. 

Ohonlchthys (k§-nik'this), ft. [NL., irreg. < 
Gr. x aLV£L »i gap o, + fish.] A genus of 
acanthopterygian fishes, typical of the family 
Chasnichthyidm. 

diSSaopili (k$-nop'Bid), ft. A fish of the family 
Chwnopskke . ’ 

OhMtopsidflB (kf-nop'si-dfi), ft. pi. [NL., < 
Chmnopsis + •idee.'] A family of blennioid fish- 
es, represented by the genua Chtenopsis. The 
body i* elongated, compressed, and naked ; tho head elon- 
gated. amt with the poetooulur region much developed : 
the branchlostegul membrane conspicuous externally and 
free from the throat : thedonal fin long, with the anterior 
rays inartloulate ana the remainder articulate; and the 
ventral! a little lu advance of the pectorals and having 
two or three rays. The only known species is the Chm 
nopeie oedlntm a rare fish of the Caribbean sea. 

OhflBt&opsls (kd-nop'sis), ft. [NL. (Gill, 1865), 
irreg. f Gr. yawn, + foK* look, face.] 

The typical genus or the family Chesurnddm. 

Otarcphyllum (ke-r$-fil'um), ft. [NLm in L. 
chasrephylum (usually oasrefolium, > ult. E. cher- 
vil), < Gr. raptyvAAop, chervil : see chervil,] A 
genus of plants, natural order Umbelliferw, con- 
sisting or about 30 species, natives of the north- 
ern hemisphere. The more common European 
species are popularly called chervU (which see). 


Ohatitlda (k$-tit'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Chat- 
tites + -ida.] A family of fossil tabulate cor- 
als occurring in several geological formations, 
from tho Silurian to the Permian. Also Chw- 
tctidcu. 

Ohffitocercus (ke - to - s 6 r § kus), n. [NL., < Gr. 

f airy, mane (NL. chasta, bristle), + Kfywtof, tail,] 
• A genus of humming-birds. G. R . (hay, 
1853. — 2. A genus or submenus of kangaroo- 
rats, of the family Dasyundee and subfamily 
Dasy urines or PhascologaUnm. it is detached from 
Phattoolwjal e on account of the crested compressed tail and 
tlie look of one lower prcmolar tooth C. crinticauda is 
the typo. Rrtffl , 1806. 

Ohstoderma (k§-t 9 -d 6 r'mtt), n. [NL., < Gr. 
xatry, mono (NL. chasta, bristle), + atyfia, skin.] 
1 . A genus of supposed gephyrean worms hav- 
ing minute calcined spines in the integument, 
whence the name: now regarded as a genus of 
gastropodous moUuskg, and made the type of 
an order Chastodermata. Lovcn , 1845.— 2. [Used 
as a plural.] Same as Chastodermata. Jxmkes- 
ter , Encyc. Brit. 

Ohsstodermata (kS-t^-ddr'ma-tft), n.pl. [NL., 
pi. of Cliwtoderma(t-).] An order of shell-less 
lsopleural gastropods, represented by the genus 
Chastodertna. 

Ohatodermatidtt (k€ # to-d 6 r-mat / i-d€), n. pi 
[NL., < Chwtoderma{U) + - idee .] The family 
of gastropods which is represented by the ge- 
nus Chcetoderma . The body is vermiform and sub- 
cylindrical, with a swelling at each ond, the anterior oral 
and the posterior anal ; the intestine has a hepatic sac ; 
there are two anal bronchia ; and there is u median, 
strong, chltinous pharyngeal tooth, corresponding to the 
radula of typical gastropods. The only known spodes is 
the Chcetoderma nitidxuum of the European seas. 

chtttodermatous (k 8 -t$-d 6 r'ma-tuB), a. [< 
Chostoderma{U) + -oas.1 Having a chntiferous 
integument ; specifically, pertaining to or hav- 
ing the characters of the Chastodermata. 
Ohntodlptarus (kS-t^-dip'te-rus), «. [NL., < 
Chasto(don) + Gr, d< 7 rre/>«c, two-fiuned : so named 
because it was considered to be like Vhattodon, 
but distinguished by having two dorsal fins,] 


"ifl 



Chmtetk m Lunulm. 



Moonflah, or lH»rgy ( Ck*t<xi\pttrtufa*tr ) . 

(From Report of U. 8. KUh Commiakm. 1884.) 

A genus of chetodontoid fishes, of the family 
Ephippiidas. C, faber is a species of the Atlantic coast 
ox North America, locally known as the moonjUth and 
wrgy (but very different from the porgy of New York). 
C. zonatxu is a species of the Pacific coast. 

Ohfltodon (kfi'tf-don), ft. [NL., < Gr. ndr* 
mane (NL. chasta, bristle), + oMc (Morr-) s* E. 
tooth,] The typical genus of fishes of the family 


mipinnee. By late ichthyologista it is restricted to Chm- 
todontoidea , with a single entire dorsal fin, branchial aper- 
tures confluent Vielow, and the post-temporal bones un- 
divided and articulating by a single process with the 
cranium. It Includes numerous tropical sea-fishes of 
rather small or moderate size, most of which frequent 
coral reefs. They arc generally remarkable for the con- 
trast and beauty of their colon. 

ObflBtodontizia (kS'td-don-ta'nk). n. pi [NL., < 
Cheetodon(t-) + -ina*.] In Gfinthers system of 
classification, tho first group of Sguamipinnes. 
characterized by the absence of palatine ana 
vomerine teeth : nearly the same as the family 
Chcetodontidas of recent authors. 

duBftodontoid (k$-t$-don'toid), a. and w. L a* 
Resembling or having the characters of the 
Chwtodontoidea. 

H. ft. A member of the Chcelodontoidea. 

Oh«todonMiea (ke'tq-don-toi'dwj), «■ P l - 

[NL., < Chastodon(t-) + -oidea.] A superfam- 
ily or chcetodont fishes, it contains several fami- 
lies, having peculiarly modified vertebra and baolooclpi- 
tal bone, vertically extended lamellar upper pharyngeal 
bones, and a tnucli compressed body with Its integument 
encroaching upon the dorsal and anal fins. 

chfttognath (kS'tog-nath), a. and ft. L a. Of or 
pertaining to the Cnastognatha ; chmtognathous. 

EL ». A member of the Chwtognatka. 

(k?-t 0 ff'nt-thri), ft. pL [NL., 
neut. pl. of chfetognathus : see chastognathous,] 
A group of transparent animals consisting of 
the family SagitHaas, the affinities of which are 
still undetermined. They resemble the nematoid 
worms and oUgociuetous annelids In structure, while their 
mode of development is peculiar, presenting some points 
of resemblance to that of brachlopods and echinooerms. 
The group la now made a separate class of the branch 

dUBtognftthous (k$-tog'n$-thus), a. [< NL. 
chcetognathus, < Gr. x*h% mane (NL. chasta, 
bristle), + ywdhg, jaw.] Feximming to or hav- 
ing the characters of the Chastognatha , 

Ohsstomium (k^-td'mi-um), n. [NL., < Gr. 
xalry, mane (NL. chata, bristle).] A genus of 
ascomyoetous fungi wldoh grow upon paper 
(sometimes in books), straw, and similar sub- 
stances, frequently producing red or yellow 
spots. The fructification consists of superfldally bom 
perithecia, clothed with hairs or minute bristles and con- 
taining asot and spores. The ascl are very delicate, and 
are cully ruptured, so that only the spores an com- 
monly seen. 

01UBt01ldlllS(kfi-t$-n5 / tus),ft. [FL.,< Gr. xpdry, 
mane (NL, chasta, bristle), + itiror, the back.] 
A genus of minute aquatic worm-like animals 
of uncertain position, referred by ff h re n bnag 
to the rotifers, by Dojardin to the infnson- 
ans 5 and they are placed by some writes* with 
Ichthyidium in the order of ohgoohwtous an- 
nelids, and by others with iStkyidimm and 
some related genera in a separate cImi 9m+ 
trotricka. 


Oh«tpph«»l (kftorfrt j), n.j L 

pl. of chatopkonu : we ckatoptorovt.] muO, 

, divUdon of anneUda Indadfajg rtfcoN 'dBm:. 
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Chmtopherm tltgtmi In 
one branch » jtoflipore is be- 
ta produced in each cell. 
(FroSI Le Mamit and De- 
cnlsne's “ Trait* g6a4r*l da 


ami by means of setdgerous feet orparapodia, 
«r by suctoriri disks, •• the oligoch®tous and po- 
lychwtous forms of worms, 
and the suctorial forms, 
or leeches. The group is 
nearly equivalent to the 
class Annelida in the usual 
acceptation of that term. 
Olu^t^ora^Ck^tof'a-rtt), 
a. [NL., fern. sing, of chw- 
> tophoruii see chcetopho- 
rous.] In hot., the princi- 
pal genus of the Chwtopho- 
raoeas, 

Ohastophorace® (ke-tof-9- 
rfi's$-e)7w. pi, [NL.,< Ghw- 
tophora* + -accw.] A fam- 
ily of filamentous green 
fresh-water or rarely ter- 
restrial algte, belonging 
to the Chlorostwrcw, and 
characterized by bristle- 
like tips on terminal ap- 
pendages. Clicetophora Is 
the principal genus, and V. 
elegam a common species, 
dustophorons (ke-tof'o-rus), a. [< NL. chwto* 
phone (cf. ohatiferous ), < Gr. x aiTr h mane (NL. 
chmta, bristle), 4- -<f>6poc, < ftpnv = E. 6mm* 1 .] 
Bearing bristles ; setigerous or setiferous ; chce- 
tiferous; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
Chcetophora . 

dustopod (kfi't^-pod), a. and n. I, a. Of or 
pertaining to the Chatopoda. Also chcetopodous. 

IL w. Am annelid or worm of the order C/mjp- 
topoda . 

Ohftopoda (ke-top'HI)» *»•!>(• [NL., < Gr. 
xalry, mane (NL. chwta, bristle), + irovg (not-) 
m E.foof.1 1. In some systems of zoological 
classification, a prime division or branch of a 
phylum of the animal kingdom called Appcn- 
dteuiata, consisting of two classes, Oligochccla 
and Polychwta : in this sense contrasted with 
Bottfera (alone) and Gnatkopoda (Arthropoda 
indiscriminately). E. R. Lankcster . [Little 
used.]— 2. Ordinarily, an order or subclass of 
the class Annelida , with dorsal branchi® and 
non-suctorial mouth. They are marine worm-like 
annelids not distinctly segmented, and with tubular setl- 
gerous feet or parapodla, whence the name. There is a 
metamorphosis lji most forms, and the sexes are generally 
distinct This order is a large and Important group of 
about SO families, which has received many names, and to 
which varying limits have been assigned ; it is now usually 
divided into OUgonhada and Polyekceta. 

cdustopodotli (ke-top'o-dus), a. [< Cheetopoda 
4- -ot«f.] Same 'as ckatopoa. 

OhtttOpB (kS'topa), n. [NL. (Swainson, 1837), < 
Gr. xp^Vj n»ne (NL. chaste, bristle), + tnj>, eye, 
face.] A notable genus of turdoia passerine 
birds of Africa: so called from the bristly rictus 
which they possess. C.frenatus is an example, 
enurtopterioa (ke-top-ter'i-de), n.pl [NL., < 
Chmtopterus , 1, + -wto.] A family of annelids, 
usually referred to the order Chcetof)oda, some- 
times to the Cephalobranehia . The body is cion- 
gated and segmented into several dissimilar regions ; the 
dorsal appendages of the middle segments are alato and 
often locate, and they usually have 2 or 4 very long ten- 
tacular cirri. The animals live in parchment-like tubes. 

Ohatoptenui (kS-top'ta-rus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
X* iTff, mane (NL. chceta, bristle), + nrepfiv, 
wing.] ,1. The typical genus of the family 
Chwtopteridas. C. pcrgamentaceus is a West In- 
dian species.— 2. A genus of sparoid fishes. 
Ohatoaom* (k$-t$-sd'mli), n. [NL., < Gr. X*irq t 
mane (NL. chwta, bristle), 4- cupa, body.] 1. 
The typical genus of the family Chwtosomidw , 
having a double row of short knobbed rods on 
the ventral surface in front of the anus.— 2. A 
genus of coleopterous insects. 

(^mtosennida (k§-to-a6'mi-dfi), n. pi [NL., < 
Chato&oma, 1, 4* -iaa?.] A family of marine 
worms of uncertain position, usually referred 
to the order Nematoiaea, and considered to have 
relationship with the ChoBUgnaiha (Sagitta). 
CBurtoiqilra (kd-tf-spi'rjL), a. [NL. (Lack 
maim, i860), < Gr. *0/1-17, mane (NL. chwta, 
bristle), 4- areipa, a toil, spire.] A genus of 
heterotriehous infusorians, of the group of the 
stentors or trumpet-animalcules, having a slen- 
der, spirally twisted, ribbon-like extension of 
the anterior region, and a lateral hyaline ex- 
pansion along the peristome. It includes sed- 
entay loricate infusorians, the sottids of which 
> not attached to the sheath, as C. muelleri. 

‘ k (k$4fi'r|), n. [NL. (Stephens, 1825), 
_ % mane (NL. chwta, bristle), + wpd, 
4 . la smith., a genus of sum, of the 
W&F- ' 


ne-tailed swifts: so 

_ of the tail-feathers 

project beyond the webs in a hard, sharp point 


family CypseUdw: the 
called because the aha 



Chlmtwy-fwlft ( Ck*tnrm ptlmgi ’ca). 


or mucro* There are many species, the best-known of 
which Is the common black obimney-swift of the United 
States, Chaftura pelagica. 

2. A genus or gastrotrichous JV matorhyncha.— 

3. A genus of dipterous insects. Macquart , 
1861.— 4. A genus of protozoans. 

Ohseturinsa (k§-t$-ri'*se), n. pi. [NL.,< Chwtura, 
1 , + -!?«*?.] A subfamily of non-passerine flssi- 
rostral birds, of the family Cypselidw or swifts; 
the spine-tailed swifts, differing from the typi- 
cal swifts or CupseUnw in having the normal 
ratio of the phalanges (2,3, 4, 6). The genera 
are Chwtura, Collocalia, Denaroohelidon , Cypse- 
loidee 9 and Nephcwetea. 

chaturlne (ko-tu'rin), a. Spine-tailed, as a 
swift ; of or pertaining to the Chatturinas . 

Chafe (chfifV, p. ; pret. and pp. chqfed. ppr. chaf- 
ing. [< ME. chaufcn , warm, heat, < OF. chau* 
for, F. chauffer , warm, =Pr. calfar, < L. calcfa- 
cere , make warm, < calere , be warm, +/ocere, 
make. Cf. caiefacient , calefy , and see chaff*.] 

1. trans . If. To heat; make warm. 

That the flamme upbende 
The oelles forto chere and chaufe oloftc. 

Palladia , Husbondrie (B. K T. 8.), p. 40. 

2. To excite heat in or make warm by friction ; 
stimulate to warmth by rubbing, as with the 
hands: as, to chafe the limbs. 

At last, recovering hart, he does begin 
To rnbb her temples, and to chavfe her chin. 

Spinner, ¥. Q., I. vil. 21. 
Fain would I go to fihafti his paly lips 
With twenty thousand kisses. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., lit. 2. 
But she . . . laid Ills head upon her lap, 

And looted the shatter'd easuue, and chafed Ills hands. 

Tennynon, Morte d’Arthur. 

3. To fret and wear by friction ; abrade: espe- 
cially, abrade (the skin) by rubbing; make sore 
by rubbing; gall: as, the coarse garments 
chqfed his skin. 

The ground for anchorage Is of the very best kind, sand 
without coral, which last chafe* the cables all over the Bed 
Sea. Bruce , Source of the Nile, I. 310. 

Two slips of parchment ... she sewed round it to pre- 
vent its being ehafed . Scott. 

The opposite hill, which hems in tliis romantic valley, 
and, like a heavy yoke, chafe* the neck of the Aar. 

LvnafeUow, Hyperion, iiL 2. 

4. To irritate; annoy; vex; gall; make angry. 

These foughten full hardc, that soro were chauffed with 
wrath oon a-gein a-nother. Merlin (G. G. T. ft.), iii. 400. 

Her intercession chaf 'd him so, 

When she for thy repeal was suppliant, 

That to close prison ne commanded her. 

Shak., T. G. of V., iii, J. 
Nay— yet it chafe * me that I could not bend 
One will ; nor tame and tutor with mine eye 
That dull cold-blooded Ccosar. Teunyton, Fair Women. 

5. To stimulate, as by pungent odors ; per- 
fume. [Rare.] 

Lilies . . . 

Whose scent so chafed the neighbour air, that you 
Would surely swear Arabick spices grew. Suckling. 

6f. To animate; revive; Inspirit; encourage. 
That he wolde . . . 

. . . cherisch hem alle with his cher, & ehaufen her Ioye. 

Alliterative Poems (E. E. T. S.), il. 128. 
-Byn. 8. To rub, wear.— 4 To gall, vex, irritate, heat, 
rumc, exasperate. 

IL intrans . If. To be or become heated, 
e The day bc*gan to chaufs. and the sonne was risen right 
high as a-lK»ute the houre of piyrae, and the dustc ho-gan 
to rise right thlkke. Merlin (K. E. T. ft.), il. 283. 

2. To be fretted and worn by robbing : as, the 
cable chafed against a rock.— 3. To be irritated 
or annoyed; fret; fume. 

And take no care 

Who chafe*, who frets, or where conipirers are. 

(Utah., Mwhwth.lv. 1. 
Strode about in the chaml>er, 

Chafing and choking with rage ; like cords were the veins 
on his temples. Longfellow, Miles Standish, lv. 

4. To be in violent agitation; rage or boil; 
dash, as in anger ; fret. 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores. 

fiks4,J.0.,LL 
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She too is strong, and might not chafe In vain 
Against them. Bryant, The Agea, st 84. 

chafe (oh&f), ft. [< chafe . «.] 1. Heat excited 
by friction. [Bare.]— 2. An irritated mental 
condition arising from continued provocation^ 
or annoyance ;heated impatience or anger, 
especially under restraint or a sense of injury; 
a fretful tendency or state ; vexation. 

But she, in chafe, him from her lap did shove. 

Sir P. Sidney , in Arbor's Eng. Gamer, L 611. 
Stalking with less unconscionable strides, 

And lower looks, hut in a sultry chafe. 

Milton, B. A., L 1244 

chafer 1 (ch&'fdr). it. [< HE. *chafer 9 < AS. 
mafor , wafer.* beetle (tr. of L. hruchue: see 
Bruehus ), m D. leaver = OS. lcever (gloss.) ■= 
OHG. chevar , ehevaro f MHG. kever, fafere, G. 
kdfer. a chafer; root uncertain ; 
cf. MHG. kifen, kiffen , gnaw.] 

A name commonly given to 
several species of lamellicoro 
beetles, SoarabaHdce, The melan- 
choly rose-chafer, Euphoria m elan- 
ehohea , a familiar example, feeds upon 
flowers or upon the sap exudod from 
wounded trees, but in the autumn, aud 
especially iiTary seasons, not infro- ch“flr Me '!%JS£ 
quently attacks and injures ripe fruit mtinncholica ), ut< 
of all descriptiotis, as grapes, figs, and uml alro. 
cotton-bolls. The European cockcha- 
fer, McMmiha vulnari *, is in habit and position the ana- 
logue of tho American May-beetle or June-bug. 

chafer 2 (chft'fdr), 11. [< chqfe 4- -crl.] 1. One 
who or that which chafes,— 2f. A vessel for 
heating water, food, etc. ; a chafing-dish. 

Water In chafer for laydyes fro. 

Babeee Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 814. 
Chafawre, to make whote a thynge, as watur, calefac- 
torium. Prompt. Pare. 

Hence— 3f. Any dish or pan. [Bare.] 

A chafer of water to cool the ends of (he irons. 

Baker, Hen. VIII., an. 1641, 

4. A small portable furnace; a chauffer. E. 
H. Knight . AIbo chaffer. 
chaferyt (chft'f^r-i), n. [Early mod. E. also 
chafene, < F. (OF.) chaufferie } a forge, < chauf- 
fer, OF. chaffer, heat : see chafe , «,] A sort of 
blacksmiths’ forge formerly used in manufac- 
turing iron in England, for reheating the blooms 
intended to be drawn out into bars, 
chafe-wax (chaf'waks), n. [< chafe, heat, 4- 
obj. trrrj 1 . Cf. equiv, F. chauffe-cire.] Former- 
ly, in England, an officer in chancery who pre- 
pared the wax for the sealing of writs and 
other documents about to be issued. Also 
written chaff-wax . 

chafeweed (ohfif'wSd), n. A local English name 
for Gnaphalium Germanicum, the cudweed. 
chaff 1 (chftf ), n, [os 6c. caff < ME. chaf, caffe * 

< AS. ceofaa D. kqf 9 > MHG. kaf f G. kaff, chaffy 
prob. akin to OHG. cheva, MHG. *keve, G. 
pod, husk, G. dial. (Swiss) kefen (also Wfl y 
Bav. kif-erbee), green peas In the pod ; cf. MHG. 
kefach , pods collectively.] 1. The glumes or- 
husks or wheat, oats, or other grain ana grasses, 
especially when separated from the seed by 
threshing and winnowing. 

tay hem f pomegranates] felre in chaf that never oon other* 
Touche, and ther thal beeth save ynough. 

Palladia*, Husbondrie (E. K. T. 8.), p. 117.. 
We shall be wlunow’d with so rough a wind 
That «v’n our com sliall soem as light as chaff. 

Shak., 2 Hen. fv., lv. L. 

2. Straw cut small for the food of cattle.— 8*. 
Figuratively, paltry refuse; worthless matter,, 
especially that which is light and apt to be 
driven by the wind. 

Here es oury un-dene, carle, he my trowthe, 

Caffe of oreatours alle, tbow ourssedo wriohe! 

Morte Arthurc (E. E. T. 4X L 108*i 
Gods defend ust 
We are chaff before their fury else. 

Fletcher, Valentlnlan, v. 4;. 

Hot meddling with the dirt and chaff of nature. 

Fletcher (and another), Elder Brother, 11, 1. 

4. In hot., the scries or bracts which subtend 
the individual flowers in the heads of many 
ComimitcB. — 5. A name among fishermen for. 
the finer kinds of seaweed. 

Chaff 2 (chfcf), v. [A dial, form of chafe, pre- 
serving the older sound of the a (namely a, h), 
as riso in chaff-toax for chafe-wax : see chqfe, 
v. t, 4.] I, trans. To assail with sarcastic ban- 
ter or raillery; banter; make game of; ridicule;, 
tease; quiz; worry. [Colloq.] 

Morgan saw that his master was dkqjfnphlm. Thackeray. 
- gm See taunt. 

II. intrans. To use bantering or ironical lan- 
way of ridicule, tearing, or quisling*. 


chaff* (ch&f), a. [< ehafp 9 v, Cf. dutfe, 2.] 
Banter; sarcastic or teasing raillery. 

In banter, in repartee. tnehaff, thi almoit oonatant trait 
la aome display of relative superiority— the detection of 
ft a weakness, a mistake v an absurdity, on the (art of an- 
other. 


n. ui HmuaHy, on uie bmt ox 
a. Spencer, Frin. of FsychoL, « fi84. 

chaffaret, chaffart, n. and v, Middle English 
forms of chaffer i, 

cliff-cutter, chaff-engine (chtf'kut'te, -en # - 
jin), n. An agricultural machine for cutting 
up hay, straw, etc., as food, for cattle. See 
chaff 1 , 2. 

ctimfier 1 (ohaf '6r), n. [< ME. chaffere , chaffarc , 
chaffar , cheffare, earlier chapfare , eheapfare , 
bargaining, trade, merchandise (s Ioel. £aup- 
/or, a journey), < etaqp, chop, a bargain, trade, 
+ /ore, a going, journey, doing , affair, business : 
see cheap, and fare, n.] If. Merchandise; 
wares; goods; traffic. 

No regratour ne go owt of towns for to engrosy the 

' i tile kynges 


lint 


buy 


chaffart, vpon payne for to be foi _ _ 

prysone. English OUdt (E. E. T. 8.), p. 868. 

But these Maruliaudes with their shlppes great, 

And such chaffare as they bye and get 
By the weyes, must node take on hand 
By the coasts to passe of our England. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, 1. 188. 
8. Bargaining; haggling in buying and selling, 
chaffer r (charer), v. [< ME. chaff arm, cheffaren , 
iarpiin, negotiate. < chaffare , etc., bargaining, 
trade: see chaffer 1 , n.] I.f tram . 1. To “ 
or sell; trade or deal in. 

Where Is the fayre flooke thou was wont to leade? 

Or beue they ehaffred , or at mischiefe dead? 

Spinner, Shop. Cal., September. 

8. To exchange ; bandy. 

Approohing nigh, he nevor staid to greete, 

Ne chaffar words. Spenser, F. Q., II. v. 8, 

n, intram, 1. To treat about a purchase or 
contract; bargain ; haggle: as, to chaffer with a 
flaliwoman or a hackman. 

Nor rode himself to Paul's, the pnblio fair, 

To chaffer for preferments with his gold, 

Where bishoprics and sinecures are sold. 

Dryden, Character of a Good Parson, L 70. 

2. To talk mnch and idly; chatter: as, “tlio 
chaffering sparrow, w Mrs. Browning . 
differ 3 (chlf'&r), n. Same as chafer *, 4. 
chaffer 8 (ch&f'Gr), w. [< chaff* + -cry One 
who employs chaff or light raillery. [Colloq.] 

She was considered the best chaffer on the road ; not 
uue of thorn could stand against her tongue. May hew. 

chlfferer (chaf'6r-6r), n. One who chaffers; a 
bargainer; a buyer. 

eiaJfiftpg (chaf 'er-ing), n. [Verbal n. of chaf- 
fer 1 , 1. Bargaining; trading.— 2. Wordy 
talk ana haggling. 

Long ere heat of noon, 

From byre or field the klne were brought ; the sheep 

Are penned ill cotes ; the chaffering is begun. 

Wordaworth, Prelude, vill. 

If the Florentines had laid aside their niggardly chaffer - 
inn stout the price, they might have diverted the storm. 

J. Adams , Works, IV. 119. 

chafferyt (ehaf'6r-i), ft. [< chaffer 1 + -y,} 
Traffic; buying and selling, 
chaff-flower (ch&f ' ilou ' 6r), n. The Alternan- 
thera Achyrantha , a prostrate weed with chaffy 
flowers, common in warm regions. 
Chaff-l&alter (chAf'hftl'tor), n, A bridle with 
double reins used by women. 

Chaffinch (ohof 'inch), n. [< ME. chaffynche , var. 
vaffynche : so called from its delighting in chaff 
ot rather in grain (so the ML. name furfurio, 
also furfur is, < L. furfur , bran); < chaff 1 + 
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spring to the middle of summer. The plumage of 
toe mile is very pretty. Chaffinches are useful in de- 
stroying aphids and caterpillars, though they injure va- 
rious kinds of garden-plants. In winter they feed moetly 
on seeds. Also called chaffy, beech^finch, hawfinch, theU ■ 
owpfe, thslly, twink, spink , pink , etc. 

2, A name of the Australian birds of the genus 
Chloebia, as C. gouUHa. 

chafflCflS (chkf Tes), a. [< chaff 1 + •less.'] With- 
out chaff; free from worthless matter, rubbish, 
or refuse. [Bare.] 

The gods made you, 

Unlike all others, chaJ/Um Shak ., Cymbeline, 1. 7. 

ChaffO (chaf'd), v. [E. dial., var. of chavel, q. v.] 
To chew. Orose. 

Chafiron (chaf 'rqn), n. Same as ehamfron, 
chaffs (ohafs), n. pi. [Var. of chafts : see chaft.} 
The jaws; jaw-bones; chops. [North. Eng.] 
chaff-seed (chkf'sod), n. Tne Schwalbea Ameri- 
cana, a scrophulariaceoug plant with yellowish 
flowers, allied to the eyebright, found along the 
Atlantic coast of the United States : so called 
from its loose thin seed-coats. 

Chaff-wax (ch&f'waks), n. Same as chafe-wax, 
chaffweed (eh&f'wed), n, [< Chaff 1 + weed 1 ,} 
A popular name of Ccntunoulus minimus, from 
its small chaffy leaves. It is a low annual, allied 
to the pimpernel, widely distributed through 
Europe and America. 

chalfir 1 (Chaf'i), a. [< chaff 1 + *1.] 1. Like 
chaff ; full of chaff. 

Chaffy grain beneath the thresher's flail. Coleridge. 

2, In hot,, furnished with chaff, as the recep- 
tacle in some compound flowers ; paleaceous.— 

3. Figuratively, light ; frivolous ; unstable, 

A very thief in love, a chaffy lord, 

Nor worth the name of villain ! 

Fletcher {and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, 111. 1. 

Blight and chaffy opinion. Glanoille, Van. of Pogmat., xv. 

chaffy 3 (ch&f'i), a, [< chaff* + -y 1 .} Given to 
chaffing; bantering; ironical. [Bare.] 

The time is off hand, chaffy , and must bo taken in its 
mood. Stedinan, Viet. P<Hjt«, p. 34. 

chaffy 3 (chaf'i), n . [Dim. of chaffinch,'} A 
chaffinch. Macgillivray . 
chftflng-board (oh&'fing-bdrd), n. Haul,, a 
batten fastened upon the rigging of a ship to 
prevent chafing. 

chaflng-check (eha'fing-ehek), n. Naut., a cleat 
containing a sheave, sometimes fastened on the 
after Ride ot topgallant yard-arras for reeving 
the royal-sheets. 

chafing-dish (cha'fing-dish), n. 1. A dish or 
vessel to hold coals for heating anything set on 
it; a portable grate for coals. — S. A dish fitted 
with such a vessel for hot coals, or with lamps 
or the liko beneath, and having a cover, used 
for cooking food or keeping it hot. 
chafing-gear (cha'fing-g8r), n, Kant., mats or 
other soft substances fastened on the rigging, 
spars, etc., to prevent chafing. 

Wherever any of the numberless ropes or the yards are 
chafing or wearing upon the rlgtdng, there chafing-gear, 
as it is called, must be put on. This chafing-gear consists 
ot worming, parcelling, roundings, battuns, and service 
ot all kinds— rope-yarns, spun-yam, marline, and soixing- 
atuffs. R. II, Dana , Jr., Before the Mast, p. 15. 

chaflng-plate (chfi'flng-plat), n. In mcch,, any 
metal guard or plate put between two parts 
moving one upon the other : us, the bolster chaf- 
ing-plate of a coMruck. 
chafront, n. Hoe chamfron . 
chaffc (chkft), n, [North. E. and Be., also chcft, 
usually in pi. chafts , cheftn, corruptly chaffs, < 
ME. chaft, chafle, < Icel. Ijaptr, kjbytr ( pt pron. 
as ft) . Sw. Mft = Dan, ltfaft, the jaw, with for- 
mative -t, connected with Dan. kja*ve, the jaw, 
with OS. kaflos, pi., ss AS. ceaff pL ceafias , ME. 
chard, chavyl, chawylle , chaulc , early mod. E. 
chaul, chawl, chowl , cholc, now jowl : see chavel = 
chawl b chowl = jowl , and cf. chaw* = jaw, Tho 
form chaft is in general use corrupted to chap , 
chop i see chav*, chop*,} A jaw. 
chagant. n, [ML. eftaganus, caganus , etc,, nit, 
<Fers. X’hdn.j An obsolete form of Khan 1 , 


formerly (OF. etapH*? vexation, 
prob. a metaphorical use of ckogrt a, a Mad of 
roughened leather ( chagrin \ shagreen), some- 
times used (it is supposed) for rapping wood, 
and hence taken as a type of corroding care. 
Ct It. dial. (Genoese) sagrind, gnaw, eagri ndse, 
consume one’s self with anger; It. Umare, file, 
gnaw, fret. Similar turns of thought are eeen 
in similar uses of E. corrode, gnaw, nag 1 , fret 1 ,} 
Mental disquiet and pain from the failure of 
aims or plans, want of appreciation! mi stake s, 
etc.; mortification; vexation. 

Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin. 

That aingle act givei half the world the iploen. 

Pope, R. of tfiTETir. 77. 
-Byn. Vexation, etc. See mortification. 

chagrin 3 (shft-grin'or sha-irfin'), e, t [< F. 
chagriner ; from the noun.] To excite a feel- 
ing of chagrin in ; vex ; mortify. 

0 1 trifling head and flckle heart, 

Chagrined at whatsoe'er thou art, 

T, Warton, Vrogrem of Diioontent 

chagul (cha-gor). n. [E. Ind.] In the East 
Indies, a land of oanteeii j, usually made of 
leather, used for carrying drinking-water. 

chai-mui (chi'mfi-i or -m&), n. [Chinese.] A 
game played at dinner-parties and convivial 
gatherings in China. It in played by two peraona, who, 
while looking each other steadily in the laoe, simultaneona- 
ly extend a hand showing aome or none of the Ungers, cry- 
ing out at the name time theprobable number of fingers 
The unsuccessful gsssser has 


thus stretched out by both. 

vine as a forfeit 


s unsuccessful guesserl 
to drink a cup of wfne as a forfeit It is the same as the 
Italian game of mora, with aome differences of method. 

Every person shAll be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
Ten Dollani who shall utter Shouts or Cries or make other 
Noises while playing the game known aa Chat-Mui, be- 
tween tlie hours of II p. m. and 0 a. m. 

Ilong Kong Ordinance , No. 2, of 1878 (quoted in 
[Giles's Glossary of Reference). 

chain (ch&n), n, [< ME. chaine, chayne, eheine, 
cheunc , < OF. chaine, chacne , F. chaine =s Pr. Bp. 
cadcna h Pe. cadca a It. catena = MD. hetene, 
D. Jccten, hotting = MLG. hedene, hede, LG. kede 
be OHG. chetinna, chetina (> Sloven. heUna), 
MHO. hetene, G. hette = Icel. (mod.) hedhja ss 
Sw. hedja, hed = Dan. hjasde = W. cadwyn, cad- 
wen , , a chain, < L. catena, a chain: see cate- 
na, catenary, etc., and cf. chignon,} 1, A con- 
nected senes of links of metal or other mate- 
rial, serving the purposes of a band, cord, rope, 



Chaffinch {Fringiita ctrMs). 


For Chagan is not a proper numc, but a Princely title, 
which in those parts and the Countries adipyning is ■til! 
continued. Purclm, Pilgrimage, p. 897. 

Chffiglgah (ha-gfi'gft), n. [Heb.] The voluntary 
sacrincea offered tiy the Jews with the paschal 
lamb at tho passover. It is supposed by some that 
in the time of Clirist they were offered on the morning 
following the sacrltke of tno paschal lamb. Strauee. 

chagrin 1 ^ B. [F. chagrin , a kind of leather, 
shagreen : see chagrin * and shagreen.} See aha- 


finch,} 1, A common European bird of the 
genus Fringilla, F, ocelebs, whose pleasant short 
End oft-repeated song is keanl from early 


duigr: la 3 (sha-grin' or sha-grSn' ), n. [Formerly 
sometimes shagreen, a spiling now confined to 
the other sense; < F. chagrin, grief, sorrow, 


Different tonne of Chaim. 


or cable in connecting, confining, restraining, 
supporting, drawing, transmitting mechanical 
power, etc., or for ornamental purposes, in 
heraldry the chain, as a bearing, may be borne In a single 
piece bend-wise, f case-wise, or the like, or in a cross or 
saltier, or in a more elaborate arrangement It is some- 
times represented flat, like a bar or ribbon invented or 
indented on the edge, and pierced with holes. 

3 itt there schewethe in the Boche ther, aa the Irene 
Cheynes were fostnod, that Andromade a grot Geannt was 
bounden with, and put in Presoun before Noes Flode. 

Mandevillc , Travels, p. 80. 

2, Figuratively, that which binds, confines, re- 
strains, fetters, or draws; specifically, in the 
plural, fetters ; bonds; bondage; slavery: as, 
bound by the chaim of evil habit. 

The meltiug voice through maxes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony. 

Milton, I/Allegro, L 148. 

8. In sure,, a measuring instrument, generally 
consisting of 100 links, each 7.92 Inches (see 
Gunter *s chain , below), or, as commonly in the 
United States, one foot, in length. — 4. In weav- 
ing, the warp-threads of a web : so called be- 
cause they form a long series of links or loops. 
— 6. A series of things, material or immate- 
rial, linked together; a series, line, or range 
of things connected or following in succession; 
a concatenation or coordinate sequence: as, a 
chain of causes, events, or 'arguments ; a ekaim 
of evidence ; a chain of mountains or of fortifi- 
cations. 

Nothing is so apt to break even the bravest Spirited a 
oontlmuTcAain o? oppredon*^^ 

6. In them., a group of atoms of the sanu tiad 
assumed to be joined to one another hy awwrt 
cal force without the intervention el atoemal 
a different kind.— 7. pi Sant., strong hsner 
plates of iron bolted at tbs lower end to #*. 

■■ 
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flhlgrti side, and at the upper end secured to ^222 ^ chain-shot (chta'shot), n. Two halls or helves 

Se iron step of the wooden blocks called Hf teS WMd raotlon °* 4116 Brtte * pron u it return. 0 f a ball connected by a chain, chiefly used in 
J “ J — 1 Ll - 1 ' - 1 * — — ip iw circuit. . — - old naval ordnance to 


1 (oMn'gkrd), *. In %catch-making. i 
,, provided witha fnsee*tom»ventth< 
i being over-wound. E. M. Knight 


deadeyes, by which the shrouds su] 
the masts are extended. Formerly, instead ^echudsm 

of bars, chains were used; hence the name, from being over-wound. E. IT. Knight, 

Same as <*o^totos.-Aii*rt chain, a short chain ohain-hook (ch&n'hfik), n. 1. Naut., an iron 
attaching a watch to a buttonhole, where it is secured ji* a x rtT1 * A . iYJdir 

by a bar or hook : named (1848) from Prinoe Albert, con- bandling^ye at one end and a hook 

aort of Queen Victoria.— Alderman in 800 at the other, for hauling the chain cables about, 

okfcrman. -Angular chain-belt. 8 eefl™tor.— qaln. —2. a hook which grips a link of a chain ca- 

Jffiffi We and serves as a cable-stopper.- 3. In aurg . , 
ttSSa ofiocScB^oiiti^oml a light chain with hooks attached, used for re- 

one to another, the upper gale of one forming the lower trading the parts in dissecting, 
gate of t he o ne neat above it— Chain of reasoning, a chain-knot (chan 'not), n. 1 , A 


cut down the masts or 
spars of vessels or to f 
destroy the shrouds and 
ng. It is not used 
modern ordnance. 
In heraldry it is represented in various fantas- 
tic ways. Also called chain-ball. 

Thy. argument, though it bee leaueld against roc trie, 
yet ii it Indeed a ohaimshot against all learning. 

Sir P. Sidney, ApoL for Poetrie. 

aeries of arguments of which each one after the first uses as ~oi" a om3°?n ^whSlTeaciiloo'D sucoessTvely locEs ^j t ipw a it h (ohfin'smith), n. One who makes 
itee the conclusion of the one that precedes it, or ^ 0^™*- 

one above it, and the last loop is secured (chftn'snak), n. A la**'*" 

‘ Stal 


ohain-khot (chan 'not), a. 1. A series of 1< 

on a cor< 

the one above it, and the last loop is sec 
by passing the cord itself through it. — 2. A 
LW . , , _ knot used In splicing the loop-stitch in certain 

t has a length of 66 feet, or 22 yards, or 4 poles of « pw i Tlff _ mi w,hinAf. 
each, and Is divided Into 100 ltuks of 7.9*2 inches aewing-maoiiines. 


. > conclusion of the one that precedes it, or 

such that the conclusion of oach is a premise of that which 
precedes it— Endless chAin See endless.— Gunter's 
the chain formerly in common use for measuring 
land. It has a length of 66 feet, or 22 yards, or 4 poles of 


of jinu won, mm » aivioeu into juu uukb ui t.vz mw iw - r/ -i tt __ uuiu uuwa nuu wmw msrjui 

each. 100,000 square links make l acre.— To back a Ch ai n l C S S ( ch&n lee), d. [< chain + ‘less.} Hav- *h «dTi-gtltflh (chkn'stich), n. 

rktutwTt k&JS&ZF* inoapable of beme obamed 0T >ariou» Wadi of onuuMnb 
«“™ (Chftn). o. t . [< ME. chayncn , ™cynen f bound down. orilnsrv sewino (in on nt** 

etc.: from the noun.j 1. To fusten, bind, re- 
stnun, or fetter with a chain or chains: as, to 


Eternal spirit of the chainless mind. 

Byron, Sonnet on Chlllon. 


eftofe, floating logs together; to chain a dog; to ^udalet (ohftn'let), *. t< ctain + dim. ■let.'] A 


chain prisoners, 

A chayne for ehayne a boke, by the gefte of Mawte 
Kent English QUd* (K.E. T. 8.X p. 880. 

The mariners he chained in his own gallies for slaves. 

K nolle #, Hist Turks. 

2. Figuratively— (tf) To unite firmly; link. 

In this vow ll] do chain my soul to thine. 

Shak., 3 Heu. VI., li. 3. 

(b) To hold by superior force, moral or 
cal; keep in bondage or slavery; enthra 
slave. 

And which more blest? who chain’d his country, soy, 
Or he whose virtue sigh'd to lose a day V 

Pope , Essay on Man, iv. 147. 
I am chained to Time, and cannot thonoe depart 

Shelley , Adonais, xxvt. 

(e) To restrain; hold in check; control. 

He could stay swift diseases in old days, 

Chain madmen by the music of his lyre. 

Jf. Arnold , Empedocles on Etna, i. 1. 

8 . To block up or obstruct with a chain, as a 
\ or the entrance to a harbor. 

L-nall (chfin'b&l), n. Same as chain-shot. 
i-bearer (ehftn'bar y 6 r), n. A man who car- 
ries the chain used in surveying land ; a chain- 


Seott . . 


little chain. 

The spurs and ringing chainlets sound. 

chain-lightning (ch&n'llt'ning), n. Lightning 
visiblem the form of wavy or Droken lines, 
chain-looker, chain-well (chan'iok # £r, -wel), 
n . Naut . , a receptacle below deck for the chain 
cable. The deck-pipe, through which the chain passes, 
is made of iron. Steam-vessels have frcqnentiy a mova- 
ble l)ox on deck for this purpose. 

chain-loom (ch&n'lfrn), ». A loom in which 


chain-bit (chftn'blt), n. A bridle-bit in which 
the mouthpiece is a chain, 
chain-boat (eh&n'bdt), ». Same as anchor-hoy. 
chain-bolt (chfin'bolt), n. 1 . A r o»<f., one of the ALj'r'IS" * 
large bolts by which ihe chain-plateB are fas- oh™™ If 

tened to a vessel’s sides. Also called chain- aupporteaby chains like a suspensioii- 

plate bolt. — 2. A door-bolt which is held or P 11 ?# 6 * 


^ harmlesa 

serpent of the United States, (tylilbolwt getu- 
lus: so called from the concatenation of it» 
bold black and white markings. 

'stich), n. A stitch used in 
ornamental needlework, in 
ordinanr sewing (in contrast with the lock- 
stitch) by some sewing-machines, and as the 
characteristic method in tambour-work. To form 
chain-stitches in sewing, a loop is made on the right side 
of the stuff, and the thread, being passed backward 
through the stuff, is brought out again In the middle of 
this loop, and then pulled tight : another loop is then 
formed ; and so on. In tambour-work the fabrio itself 
is formed by such stitches made with a crochet-hook.— 
Chain-Stitch smbroidsry, embroidery done with a 
chain-stitch, whether with a needle or a nook. Some of 
the most ancient embroidery Is of this character, and the 
stitch has been in use in all periods. 

chain-stopper (ohfin'stop'Gr), n. A device for 
holding a chain cable or keeping it from running 

, out too rapidly. 

patterns upon a chain control the harnesses, as ch&in-sylloglsm (chan'sil'o-jizm), n. A sorites, 
distinguished from One governed by cams or by It is a complex syllogism or argumentation having more 
a Jacquard attachment. E. H. Kniaht. th ™ tw ,° «*p*Wc of being analysed into a 

C hainmaa (chan ni§*n), n . f pi. cminnwn (-men), ^ a quadruped ; a quadruped Is 

A man who carries the chain used in survey- mal is a substance ; therefore, BueepliL 

illg land : a c hain -bearer. Also called complex syllogism. See sorites . 

oha w .rrif> iriirt g (chAn'mol^ding), v. In arch., chaln-timbor (chun'tim^b^r), n, Batno as bond- 

limber. 

Chain-wale (chan'wfil), n. [< chain -I- wale * ; 
usually contr. to channel?) q, v. j Xaut. f a chan- 
nel. See channel 2 . 
chain-well, n. Bee ehain-lockcr. 
chain-wheel 0 
ing sprockets or teeth 
a chain, used for 
transmitting power. 

—2. An inversion 
of the chain-pump, 
by which it is con- 
verted into a recipi- 
ent of water-power. 

It consists of a bucket- 
chain which passes over 
a pulley and through n 
pipe of sueli a size that 
the buckets i 
fill its section. 


lus is a horse; a 
an animal ; an ani- 



wheel (chan'hwfil), «. 1. A wheel hav- 
which catch the links of 


Chain-molding.— From St. William's Chapel. York, England. 

a species of molding cut to represent a chain. 
It occurs in the Romanesque style. 


Chain-pin (chan'pin), n. An iron pin used by 
surveyors for marking the length of a chain ; 
a measuring-pin. 

ifin'plp), n. Xaut.. an iron pipe 
deck of a ship through which 
the chain cable is led. 

chain-plate (chfin'pl&t), n. Xaut. } one of the 
pla 


i buckets very nearly 
Its section. The water 
flows into tlio pipe at the 
upper end, and, descend- 
ing, carries the buckets 
with it, thus setting the 
whole chain and there- 
fore the pulley in mo- 
tion. This wheel is also 
known as Lamolibre's 
piston-wheel, the ai 



Chain-wheels for transmitting power . 

on having been first made by 


awn by a chain. 

Chain-bond (chan'bond), a. In arch., a bond 
farmed by building an iron chain, a bar, or a - . 

disturb the joints. 

'b^e^which^ roadway is^uspended by irou P^ ates ™ed for* securing the shrouds of the 

tSS&SSit k >wor riZffte toavesBelY^. , 

Bhain-chMt (chan^chest), n. Naut., a locker S j, oiMin > 7,- Chain-plate bolt. 

in the channels for the storage of wash-deck dmin-ptllley (chin'pfilM), w. A pulley having 

V 4 A Vind nf fnaaii ^P^Bwions in its periphery, in which lie the chilnwifle (chfin'wlz), adv. K chain + -wise.] 
c^^O^ipora^cMroi^s A £ £1 lin ™ or alternate links of a chain which passes Connected in a sequence, like tho links of i 

chain-ocmpling (chan'kup'ling), n. 
plementary coupling between railroad-cars, 
etc., used for security in case the main cou- emuloVimr' 
pling should accidentally give way or become 

ets or with flat valves or disks, to 
raise water for short distances. 

The chain is carried over two sprock- 
et-wheels, one of them aubmergetl, 
and turps with them. If buckets are 
used, tlie water is lifted in them by 
turning tho upper wheel, each bucket 
discharging its load as It passes over 
the wheel. When valvos or disks are 
employed, the chain passes upward 
through a tube, which disc harges the 


unfastened. — 2. A hook or other device at- 
tached to the end of a chain for tho purpose of 
connecting it with another chain or of fasten- 
ing it to any object. 

Bhain-fsrn (Ch&n'fte), n. The common name 
of ferns of the genus Woodwardia , from the 
chain-like rows formed by the fruit-dots on oach 



side of the midrib and midveins, and parallel to 
them. 


chain-gang (ch&n'gang), n. A gar 
her of convicts chained together, as < 
door labor or while in transit. 

I'd take my place with a chain-gang, and eat Norfolk 
Island biscuit Lever 

Bhain-gaar (chfen'gfir), n. A device for trans- 
mitting motion by means of a chain that en- 
gages the cogs or sprockets of a wheel. 

(ohan'grat), n. A feeding-device 


water forced lute it by the 

i or num- chin-nile (chftnW), n. A 
iunng out- rule 0 f arithmetic, by which, 
when a succession or chain of 
equivalents is given, the last of 
each being of the same kind 
as tho first of the next, a rela- 
tion of equivalence is estab- 
lished between numbers of the 
first and last kind mentioned. 



a French mechanician of that name. 


chain. 

, ». 1. A style of tex- 
a succession of loops, 
tambour-work. E. H. 
Knight. Bee chain-stitch .— 2, In decorative art : 

(a) An ornament of chains meetingone another 
and interlinking, so as to form a sort of net. 

(b) Any carved or embossed work resembling 
intersecting links or overlapping chainB. 

Wreaths of chain work, for the chapiters which were 
upon the top of the pillars. 1 KJ. viL 17. 

ch a ir (ehfir), n. [< ME. chaire , chaiere, chacre 9 


for furnaces. The fuel is placed in a hopper, and is ohidn-ftaw (chan'sA), n. _ , 

***** ot * obain the link* o: 


attached at each end to 

grata. The motion is so 

of the fire-box all 


These 
that when 


tfe&l saw, oon- 
which have a 
serrated edge, used in amputations between 
small bones on account of its adjustability. 


uue, 

< Gr. KaBiSpa. a chair, seat: see cathedra. Of. 
chain, a doublet of chair.'] 1. A seat having 
a back, and sometimes arms, intended for the 
accommodation of one person. Chairs are usually 
movable, and made of wood, oane, or other light material, 
but are sometimes fixed, and sometimes made of stone or 
metal. The seats are usually and the hacks frequently 
made of some soft material, often upholstered. 

The Jewes setten him In a Chayere and cladde him In a 
Mantelle. MandeviUe , Travels, p. 14. 

2. A seat of office or authority: as, the chair 
ot a judge, a professor, the presiding officer of 
a meeting or an assembly, etc. Hsnoe— (a)The 


chair 


aJUca itMlf ! CSIWiIsHT th# OfflM Of ft 1 

h— owhlp; ftftTtohold the chair of lop 
found ft Mftir in ft university. [In them 


of ft prof esso r ; ft pro* 
... I logic or divinity ; to 

[In tho medieval oniverti- 

tics the lecturer «1 om sat In a chair, and the hearers on 
the rushes.] 

The ehttirt of justice 

> Supplied with worthy men. Shod., Cor., 111. 3. 

Nor doea It follow, even when a chair Is founded In con- 
nection with a Well-Known institution, that it has either a 
salary or an occupant 0. W* Holmes, Med. Bseays, p. 87. 
(8) The inoumbent of a seat of authority ; a professor or 
the like ; now, specifically, the chairman or presiding offi- 
cer of an assemblage : as, to address or support tho chair. 

Let our universities, my Lord, no longer remains thus 
silent ... Let It not he said, your Chains take no notice 
of a more pernicious plot than any that yet has alarm'd 
us. Evelyn, To the Bishop of Oxford. 

3. One of four conventions connected with the 
eisteddfod of Wales, in whieh bardic matters 
are discussed and disciples trained in prepara- 
tion for the great gorsedd or assembly. 

The great day of the Eisteddfod Is the chair day — usu- 
ally the third or last day —the grand event of the Eistedd- 
fod being the adjudication on the chair subject and the 
chairing and investituro of the fortunate winner. 

Eneyc. Brit. , VII. 792. 

4f. A sedan-chair. 

Think what an equipage thou hast In air, 

And view with scorn two pagos and a chair . 

Pope, R. of the Lb, 1. 46. 
6f. A two-wheeled carriage drawn by one horse ; 
a chaise ; a gig. 

E'en kings might quit their state to share 

• Contentment and a one-horse chair. 

T. Warton, Phaeton. 

6. One of the iron blocks forming a kind of 
clutch by which, according to a common Eng- 
lish system, the rails in a railroad are support- 
ed and secured to the sleepers or ties. A joint- 
chair is a chair that secures the connection of 
two rails at their ends.— Bath chair, an invalid’s 
chair on wheels, Intended to he pushed along by an atten- 
dant : so called from Bath in England, where invalids arc 
conveyed to the springs In such chairs,— Ouifi chair. 
See caw i.— Chair Of Bt. Peter, the see of Home, or the 
offioe of the papacy : so called from the tradition that Bt, 
Peter was the first bishop of Rome, and hence the founder 
of the papacy.— Chair Of state, a throne; the seat or 
dignity of any chief executive : as, Washington was unani- 
mously oallod to the chair of state.— Ounue chair. Beo 
curule.— Easy Chair. Bee taey-chair.— Folding chair, 
a chair having the seat, legs, and back hinged and jointed 
in various ways, so that it can be folded up into a small 
space when not in use ; a camp-chair ; also, a sea-chair. 
—Oculist's ohalr. See oculist.— Bt Petcr*s Chair, the 
name of two Roman Catholic festivals, held on February 
29d and January 18th, iu celebration of St. Peter's tradi- 
tional founding of the episcopacies of Antioch and of Rome 
on those dates respectively.— Windsor chair, (a) A kind 
of strong, plain, polished ohalr, made entirely of wood. 

He got up from his large wooden-seated windtor^hair. 

Dickens. 

(b) A sort at low wheeled carriage, 
chair (ohftr), v. t [< chair , n.] 1. To place 
or carry in a chair ; especially, carry publicly 
in a chair in triumph. 

The day the member was chaired several men In Con- 
ingsby's rooms wore talking over their triumph. 

Disraeli , Uonlngsby, v. 2. 

8. To place in a chair of office; install; enthrone. 

He took a big, grixsled, docile-looking fellow patronix- 
ingly by the arm , , . and chaired him on a large cylin- 
der-head* T. Winthrop , Love and Skates. 

chair-bearer (chfir'bSr'hr), w. Same as chair- 
man, 2. 

chair-bed (oh&r'bed), n. Same as bed-chair . 
chair-bolt (ch&r'bdlt), n. A screw-bolt used for 
fastening a railroad-chair to the sleeper or tie. 
[Seldom used in the United States*] 
chair-days (ohttr'daz), n. pi. The evening of 
life ; the time of repose for old age. [Poetical 
and rare.] 

In thy reverence, and thy chairdays, thus 
To die in ruffian battle* Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 2. 

fthn.j rwift.ti (ehftr'mjpi), a. ; pi. chairmen (-men). 
1. The presiding officer or an assembly, asso- 
ciation, company, committee, or public meet- 
ing.— 8. One who assists in carrying a sedan- 
chair. Prior . Also called chair-bearer. 
Chairmanship (ohftr'man-ship), a. The office 
of a chairman or presiding officer, as of a com- 
mittee or board; the performance of the duties 
of a chairman. 

_ A great meeting was held in the Town Hall, under Mr. 
Carter’s chairmanship. 

Jt J. Hinton, Eng. Radical Leaden, p. 94. 

choir-organ. 
huir-oryan, with 

choir-organ di* 

reoUy behind the onanist's seat 
dhalr-rail (ohSr'rfil), a. In carp., a board or 
plate of wood fastened to a wall at the proper 
height to prevent the plastering from being in- 
jured by the backs of chairs. 

CfiAir-wtb (chSr'web), a. A scroll-saw. E. H. 
Em ight 



a */. xzwcon, rag. radical ueauere, p. 

chair-organ (ohlr'fir'gan), a. A ohoir-org 

The word is supposed to be suggested by chuir-oryan, \ 
reference to the frequent location of the choir-orgai 
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(shftsh a. [F. ; a variant of choke, a 

chair: see choir. In the 16th century the Pari- 
sians in many words substituted the souncrof 
e for that of r, and in this ease, as a distinct 
meaning was attached to each form, the modi- 
fication was adopted as a new word.] 1. Prop- 
erly, a two-wheeled carriage for two perso: 
drawn by one horse, and generally furnish bu. 
with a hood or top that may be let down. In 
dialectal speech often shay. — 2, Afour-wheeled 
pleasure-carriage drawn by two or more horses. 

Within the low.wheel'd chaise, 

Her mother trundled to the gate 
Behind the dapplod grays. 

Tennyson, Talking Oak. 

3. [< F. chaise, a chair, from the representation 
on the coin of tho king seated on nis throne.] 
A French gold coin 
first issued Dy Louis 
IX. in the thirteenth 
century, it was equal 
to about three United 
States gold dollars. The 
specimen illustrated 
weighs about 78 grains. 

Chaises were also col nod 
in England in the reign 
of Edward III. 
chaiselt, n. [ME., 
also chaysel , ended, 
cheyscl , < OF. chai - 
sol, chainsil , chcinsil , 
also chamsil (> ME. 
chaunsel), assibilat- 
ed forms of cainsil , 
camsil = Pr. cansil , 
cainsil , < ML. cami - 
die, < carnirn , a shirt, 
camis : see camis and 
chemise.] A fine 
linen used in the 
middle ages, 
chaitya (chit'yft), n. 

[Skt. chaitya, any 
large tree in a vil- 
lage held in peculiar 
sanctity, an altar, a 
monument, a Buddhist temple.] Among Bud- 
dhists, a place or an object deserving of wor- 
ship or reverence. Specifically — (a) A place ren- 
dered sacred by association with a Buddha, such as the 
■pot where he was born, or attained Buddhaship, or en- 
tered into Nirvana, etc. (b) A relic belonging to a Buddha, 
such as a tooth, hb girdle, alms-bowl, etc. (r) A temple, 
pagoda, dagoba, shrine, etc., erected in honor of a Buddha 
or an Arhat, or to contain relics. 

Chaja (cha' jft), n. A name of the crostcd scream- 
er, Chauna chav aria. Also chaha. 
cha ka (oha'kli), n. Same as chaca , 2. 

fohtt'ki^, n. Cotton and silk piece-goods 
made in Egypt. 

chalan dret. n. An obsolete form of calandra . 
chal&fitlc (ka-las'tik), a. and n. [= F. chalas- 
Uque, < Gr. xafaur making supple, laxative, < 
# raAaoTfif, verbal adj. of ro/dv, let down, loosen, 
relax, slacken.] I, a. Having the property of 
removing stiffness in the fibers of the body ; re- 
laxing; emollient. 

ILt w. A relaxing or emollient medicine ; 

Dion n. ln.TD.ti vp 

chalagft (ka-la'zft), n pi. chalasa (-z6). [< 
NL, chalasa , < GrV hail, a hailstone, a 

pimple, a tubercle.] 1. In hot., that part of the 
ovule or seed where the integuments cohere 
with each other and with the nucleus. It is 
the true base of the seed, but corresponds to 
the hilum or scar only in some eases.— 8. In 
sofil., one of the two albuminous twisted cords 
which bind the yolk-bag of an egg to the lining 
membrane at the two ends of the shell, and 
keep it near the middle as it floats in the albu- 
men, so that the cicatriculn or germinating 
point is always uppermost, and consequently 
nearest the source of heat during the process 
of incubation. Also called pullet-sperm and 
treadle.— 3. Same as chalazion. 
ch alaial (ka-la'zjil), a. [< chalasa + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to a ohalaza ; conta inin g the oha- 
laza* 

chalaie (ka-l&z'), «. [= F. chaXaze, < NL. cha- 
lasa: see chalasa.] Aehalaza. 
chal&sia, n. Plural of chalazion. 




rotation about the axb of the tube ; the sunosestve fiurwaof 
•oft albumen it reoeivee are deposited aomewhat waily ; 
and the chalasiferous membrane b drawn out into threads 
at opposite poles of the egg. 

Cones, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 222. 

ins, chalazion. chalailum (ka-lfi'zi-on, -urn), a. ; 
bed pi* chaUma (-ft). [NL., < Gr. dmu of 

a sty : see chalasa.] In pathol, a trans- 
parent swelling on the eyelid, due to inflamma- 
tion of a Meibomian gland with obstruction of 
its duct. Also chalasa. 

chalcanthite (kal-kan'thlt), n. [< L. chalcan- 
thum (< Gr. xatoavdov, a solution of blue vitriol, 
sulphate of copper, < *aX/c4*‘, copper, + hvfhg, 
a flower; cf. the origin of copperas) + 

Native copper sulphate or blue vitriol. Also 
called cyanositc . 

Olmlcedonian 1 (kal-sfi-do'ni-ftn), a. T< L. ChaU 
oedonius 4* -as.] Of or pertaining to Chaleedon, 
a city of Bithyxua, opposite Constantinople, or to 
the council held there and its teachings.— o^al- 


the fourth eeumenical council, 

at Chaloedon A. d. 431, which condemned Eutyehlai 
and gave dbtlnct expreuion to the doctrine of the In 


rahle union, without mutation or confusion, of two 


Iniepa- 

perfect 


Kaverae. 

Chaiaa of ]*hllip VI.,UriUah MuMtitn. 
(Sixe of the original.) 


those given by the second ecumenical council, and putting 
It nearly on an equality with the see of Rome. 

chalcedoniu^ (kal-sf-dd'ni-ftn), a. Same at 
chalcedonic. 

chalocdonlc (kal-s^-don'ik), a. [< chalcedony 
+ -ic.] Pertaining to or having the nature or 
appearance of chalcedony. Also spelled cdloc- 
atmic. 

Many pines [foestls] have wood well preserved ; others 
arc completely sillcifled and chalcedonic. Science , IV, 78. 

chalcedonous (kal-sed'6-nus). a. [< chalcedony 
+ -ous.] Having the character or appearanoo 
of chalcedony. 

chalcedony (kal-sed'6-ni or kaPsfi-dfi-ni), ft. 
[Altered, with immediate ref. to the L., from 
ME. calcidoine , cassidoine , casscdony (> E, aot- 
sidony l), < OF. calcedoine , F. calcidoine ss Sp. 
It. caUsedonia b Pg. chalcedonia , < L. chdkedo - 
nius (prop. adj. ( of Chaleedon ’), chalcedony, < 
Gr. a precious stone found at Chal- 

oedon, Xahcrrfuv, an ancient Greek town in Asia 
Minor nearly opposite to Byzantium or Constan- 
tinople.] A cryptocrystamne variety of quartz, 
resembling in color milk diluted with water, 
and more or less clouded or opaque with veins, 
circles, or spots. It is used in jewelry. There are 
several varieties, as common chalcedony, chrysoprase. 
sard, and sardonyx. Alio called ichite agate. Alio spelled 
caleedony. Bee out under botryoid. 

Above was had a knightly armed kyng, 

Off cassedony will formed and made. 

Bum. of Partemy (E. E. T. B.X 1* 4510. 

Chaloedony cement. Bee cement. 

chalcedonyz (kal-sed'6-niks), n. [< chalced- 
(ony) + onyx.] A variety of agate in whieh 
white a] 


ohilailferomi (kai-a-i 
ladfbre, < NL. chalai 


and gray layers alternate. Also caked- 

onyx . 

chalchlhu itl (chal-chi-wfitl'), n. [Mex.] A 
bluish-green turquoise found in New Mexieo, 
highly prized as a gem by the aborigines, 
chaldd (kal'eid), a. and n. Same as chalddian* 
and chatcidian*. 

Oh&lddse (kal'si-dfi), n. pi. Same as Chalddi- 
dw 1 . 

Ohalddea (kal-sid'f-ft), n. pi. [NL., < Chalets* 
(Chaltidr) + -ea.] A small group of existing 
Lacertilia . 

Ohaldddfl (kal^-dfiz), n. [NL., taken as sing., 
prop. pi. of L. chalcis , < Gr. x^kf ® kind of 
lizard: see Chalets'*.] The typical genua of 
lizards of the family Chakidiaat. 

Oh&lddi&n 1 (kal-sia'i-an), a. and n. [< L. Chal- 
ets (Chaldd-), Gr. Xamc (kahud-) + -iaa.] L a. 
Pertaining or relating to Chalcis, the chief city 
of the Greek island sometimes called Egripo 
and Negropont, but now bearing its andent 
name Euboea. 

The alphabet used by the Romans is identical with ttiai 
of the Chakidian colonies iu soutlgr^ta^m^atollij^ 

A, n. A native or an Inhabitant of Cha l ds. 
€isJMdlan 2 (kal-sid'i-an), a . and ft. [< Chak k A 

_ (Chaldd-) + -ton.] I." a . Belonging te arhavw 

zif'e-ruf?), a. [as F. cha- W the characters of the Inseets eaued O i W 
? “ ‘ ’ — " See Chakididal. 


_ v „ ilasa, q. v., + L. ferre 

hear 1 .] Bearing ehalasn : applied to the layers 
of condensed albumen surrounding the yolk of 
an egg, whieh when twisted into strings form 
the obalazaa. 

The first deposit upon the yelk-ball oonrirti of a layer of 
dense and somewhat tenacious albumen, called the c ha in - 


The male Insect b unknown, two inseets mbtnlralpW 
being, according to Planchon, panurftio hymen optsn tff 
the ckalcidian group, living in the toroee ^ 

n. n. An insect of the family 
Also chaldd. 
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ghjaMMUftn* (kal-dd'i-an), a. and n. [< Cforf- ehftloodlte (kal'ty-dlt), 
«fcfa* + -ian.J _ La. Belonging to or having the qpntr. of xafaoetdfa, like 


character* of the lizards called Otafofcftda. See 
Cfaifrftteftr 2 

XL w. A lizard of the family ChaUddida. 

Also chalcid 

Chalddic (kal-sid'ik), a. Of or pertaining to 
the district of Chalcidiee, on the eoast of an- 
cient Macedonia* 

duJflMICli w. Plural of chalcidicum. 

ialddid (kal-sid'i-sl), w. pi. [NL., < Chal- 


+ 4teK 


[<.Gr. 



tieulariy those excavated from 1977 to 1811 from the 
moimd of Tello In southern flhrida, l nd ioet e a much less 
conventional conception of the human form, aud much 


silicate stilpnomelane, occurring in scaly 
velvety coatings of a brasa-llke luster, 
dudcograph (kal'k^pU), ». [< Gr. ^oXjtdf, 
copper, + yp&frtv, write, grave ; of. NGr. *ateo- 
ypa&K, an engraver (<mg. formed to translate 
'printer’).! An engraving on copper or brass, 
chftloograpner (kal-kog'ra-ter), n. [< chalcog- 
raphy + -erl.] An engraver on brass or oop- 


dSes. a. v.! In Onnel’s system f 1811). a family per. Also chdlcoorapkm 




<-k£). [L., prop. neat, of Chalcidicus. < Gr. Xal- artists. 

JodSdf, belonging to Chalcis, < XoW f , L. Chat- chalcography (kal-kog'ra-flst), 
ds, a Greek city; see Chalcis*.] A portico, or raphy + -wt.] Same as chaleogi 

m hall supported ^ * /wlw. - 

like eharaeter 
silica; hence, 
church. 

Beyond the aisles there Is an additional aisle of annexed 
buildings or chtUeidica. Encye. Brit., 111. 414. 

Ctaletdidai (kal-sid'i-dS), ». pi [NL., < Chal- ^ 

efri (Chalcid-) + -idw.] In entom., a large fam- drous copper selenite, 
ily of pnpivorous spiouliferous hymenopterous crystals of a bngnt-bluo color, 
insects, typified by the genus Chalcis , composed ChalCpmorpIllte^ (kal-] 
mainly of minute species most of which aro 
parasitic on the larvae or eggs of other insects. 

Borne of them attack other iiarasites of the same or related 
families. The female chalold, like the ichneumon-fly, de- 
rits her eggs on the larva or egg which she Infests, some 


„ u. [< ehatcog - 
leographer. 



Commonly called ftne-sngraviiig, because it is chiefly by 
combinations of lines, simple or crossed, that the engraver 
Imitates textures, etc. 

chaloomenlte (kal-ka-mfi'nlt), n. [< Gr. x<&tic, 
f, copper, + pfn*h « fi. moon, + -ite*.] A hy- 
i- drous copper selenite, occurring in monoclinic 


(kal-k$-m6r'f!t), n. [< Gr. 

xa>jcd: t copper, + poptfi, form, + -ite*.] A hy- 
drous calcium silicate found in minute hexago- 
nal crystals in the lava of Nieder-Mendig in the 
Eifol, Rhenish Prussia. 

on the surface, sometimes beneath it. and’ often ^ ^ ^-4- 

many together. The larvw which emerge feed on the egg copper, + -Qavtft (< (palvetv, appear) + 4te*.] A 
or on the soft parts of the infested larva; the latter is 
unable to complete its transformations, and eventually 
diet, when the chalcid emerges either as a perfect insect or 
«• a larva, in the latter ease sometimes splnnl 

cocoon in whioh to pass the pnpa state. The 

in their perfect state have usually bard and often brilliant- 
ly metallic bodies, from which the typical genus, Chalcis , 


Chaldau Art.— Sculptured bead from Tello, in the Louvre Museum. 

more artistic promise, than was fulfilled in this branch 
of art by the Babylonian aud Assyrian sculptors.— Ghal- 
dean cycle. See cyofe.— Chaldean era. Beesm. 

II. ft. 1. An inhabitant of Chaldea; spe- 
cifically, ft member of the Semitic race from 
whom Chaldea took its name, who were cele- 
brated as warriors, astrologers, magicians, etc., 
and constituted the priestly caste of Babylo- 
nia. Hence— 9. In the Bible, sometimes, an 
astrologer, soothsayer, or fortune-teller. 

Chaldee (kal'dfi), a. and n. [< L. Chaldwus. < Gr. 
XaMaZof, Chaldean.] I. a . Same as Chaldean. 
-Chaldee language. Sec Chaidaic, n.— Ghaldee Par- 
aphrases. commentaries, called by the Jews Tarpums, 
made for those Jews who spoke the Chaldee language and 
did not understand Hebrew. 

II. a. 1. Same as Chaldean , 1.-9. Same as 
Chdldaic. 


takes its name ; the antenna ate elbowed ; the ovipositor flrn.1 lrfUH 'in U vnktAr 

Imum brfor. the Up of the abdomen; the pronotuindoe. CnalCOpnymM (ka)-ko-m It), ,i. K UT. MAKdf, 
not reach the tegul* ; and the wings are almost devoid of copper, + fbMov, a leaf, + -it?*. J A hydrous 


veins. Many species are yet undescribed. Also Chalcida. 

Chalddida 2 < (kal-sid'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < ChaU 
aides + -fdoj.j In her pet., a family of lizards, 

A til* J 1 it />L - ' ... - • - 


copper srseniate, occurring in thin tabular 
crystals or foliated masses of a bright-green 
color. Also called copper mica . 



hydrous oxid of manganese and zinc, occur- 
ring in druses of minute tabular crystals of a 
bluish-black color and metallic luster at Stir- 
ling Hill in New Jersey. It assumes a bronze 

color when heated before the blowpipe, whence chalder* (ohfil'der), n. [< OP. *chaudiere, can - 
the name. diere, F. chaudtire » Pr. caudiera ms Sp. caldera 

as P g. caldeira as It. caldaja, caldara , < L. (LL. 
ML.) caldaria, a kettle for hot water: see chal- 
dron* .caldron.] 1. A caldron. [North. Eng.] 
— 2. The Scotch form of chaldron*. The Scotch 
chalder was nearly 12 quarters Winchester 
measure, or 16 bolls of com. 

Chalder 2 (chfil'dGr), n. [Origin obscure.] 
>pper ore. it is a suiphld of copper and iron, and Naut., a rudder-band or gudgeon. [Eng.] 
occurs fa tetragonal crystals or luore commouly massive, chftlder 8 (chAl'dir). n. Same as chaMHck. 

It has a bright brass-yollow color and brilliant metallic rrjrjg*! yrTt iTSUL V „ suSJT 
luster on the fresh fracture. It is readily distinguished Cna lde rnt (chal dBm), n. Same as chattaron. 
from pyrite, or iron pyrites, by its deeper color and inferior Cfaaldftgt, f. t [< Chaldee (pi. Chaldees), q. V., 
liardness. with allusion to magic. See Chaldatism. 1 To 

appearance of an Insect' of £he“ family Chal- dwIc^Bldcrite (kal-ko-sid'e-rit), a. [< Gr. trick; injure by trickery. Also caldese. [Old 

tfdida; X a *xfyy copper, + otfiriplTrK, or iron: see eider- B lftng ] 

duOddlfonn 2 (kal^id'l-f6m), a. t< NL. Chal- itc ^ tyaroua phosphate of iron and c«w>per, dhalfilck (chAl'drik), ». [E. dial., also ehal- 
eidu + L. forma, shape.] Having the appear- °° curr * n ff crystalline aggregates of a siskin- der; origin obscure.] A name in the Orkney 

anee of a lizard of the family Chaioididw. greon color. Islands for the oyster-oateher, Haimatopvt os- 

dulddlne (karsi-din), a. [< Chalcidett + -/*#■’ .] — “OOfUMti (kal-kos ti-blt), ». K Gr. xafa<6{, tralegvs. Montagu. 

Belon^ng to or having the characters of lisf- «°PP er ' + antimony ^(see ftihum and an- ehaldfronl (ch&l'dron), n. [AsslbUated form of 

ards oftte family Chalddida ; like a chalcid itmon H\ + A snlphid of antimony and caldron, < Ol 1 . •chaldron, P. chaudron, a kettle : 

lizard. copper, of a lead-gray color. Also called wolfs- ' 1 * * 

CVhftlda 1 (karsis), n r rNi... < Or. vn 7^ hergitc. 
per: zee Chalets*. ' 
typical genus 


tlnct lateral fold, hidden ears, very short limbs, and cion 
gated body. The species are tropical American, (b) By 
others the specios are referred to the family 7Vtfctar. 

ehftlddlform 1 (kal-sid'i-fdrm), a. [< NL. Chal- 
cis 1 (Chalcid-) 4- L .forma, shape.] Having the 



crystals. 

flra.l'dJL'l&TnV « 


tic family Chalddida:, 

Hymenoptera. it was founded by Fa- 
briclus In 1787. Hie insects of this genus 
are parasites, and are characterised by their 
swollen hind thighs and sessile atidomen. 

They Infest many injurious insects, and 
transform within the bodies of their hosts 
without spinning a cocoon. Chalcis albi - 
front (Walsh) Itelong* to the closely allied 
genus SpUonhalci*. 

m%M0to.y*>),n [NL., < Gr. a kind < ur. XoWaicCc, < xax i 
of lintrd, also colled hudud) (oavpa jp hududi, \aUaiac, Chaldean.] 


A hnmWnoH da!. 


see chalder * and caldron . ] A measure of coals, 
etc., equal, by a statute of Charles II., to 86 coal 
bushels, or 2 d£ hundredweight, but customarily 
in England to 32 heaped bushels. The Newcastle 
chaldron is 62} or 68 hundredweight. In American ports 
the weight is very various, Imt the ordinary weight In the 
United States Is 201 hundredweight 



Chaldccutm and Maglsrn appear . . . mixed up together. 
C. 0. Mailer, Manual of Ardueol. (trani.), | 248. 
Gh&ld&lc (k&l-d^ik), a, and n. [< L. Chaldaicus, 
< Gr. XaMaisd c,< XaAdaia, Chaldea, prop. fern, or 
’’ahdaiog, Chaldean.] I, a. Same as Chaldean . 

II. n. The language or dialect of the Chal- 
deans, one of the two dialects or branches of 


L e*, Ch&lcidian lizard — Dioscorides), also (eyufa 

md ; named from XcLrff, Chakie, a city in — 

Sabma, or more proh. (aa atao XaMt s , Chafcie) tho Aramaic, Syriac being the other. 

<»eA«ic, copper.] Agenua of liaarda, originally aIho Chaldee. 
identical with Chaldda, but by some modern Ohaldalszn (kal'da-iam), n. [< Gr. XaUmo^, 
acipetologkte limited to such teioid lizards as < Xa/Mfav, follow the Chaldeans, < XoWcZof 
mre>¥ oth e M referred to the genus Copkuu. Chaldean.] An idiom or a peculiarity of tho 
shaldtU (kal-sl'tis), n. [L., also ehaUntee, cop- Chaldee dialect. 

copper ore), 

Same as cole 

Jhftloochloriz (kal-k$-kl6 # ris). n. [NL. (Mi- 
vart, 1867), < Gr. x<dx6$, copper, + j/Ujpdc, green- 
izh-yeUow.] Same as Jnblysomus. 
tltoodte (kal'kd-slt), w. [< Gr. x<&*6c, cop- 
per, + -o- inserted, + -rfto 2 .] A native copper 
eulphid (CugS), a mineral of a lead-gray to black 
color and metallic luster, it is commonly missive, 

Mis also found in line anritals, frequently hexagonal !u 
i twinning. It Is an important ore of copper. 

- _ ^ ^ i ck aleoeif^ eopger-pimoe, and in Cornwall rad- 
stMNi from thel 


Afro oal led ckaleoein, eopnerdtmti , « 

* » locality BedrutoTwhen it ooours. 


the whole of that country, from the dominance 
of the Chaldean race over it for a long period. 
It was In Uhaldea that the important Mesopotamian civil- 
isation was developed from the primitive Accsdlaii. Also 
Chaldctan, Chaldaic . and Chaldee .— Chaldean ait, the 
earliest development at Acoadian or Mesopotamian art, 
from which the later art of Babylon and Assyria was di- 
rectly derived. Though still Imperfectly known, this art 
clearly contains the germs of an the later developments 
from it, including the subetruotural mounds, terraced tem- 
ples of brick, enamels, use of bright colors, and engraved 
gems. Such stone sculptures as have been found, par- 


. Swiss chalet, prop. 
castelletum, > E.« casteUet, 
castlet, q. v.] 1. A hut or cabin In which cat- 
tle ana herdsmen are housed for the night on 
the Swiss mountains. 

Chalets are summer liuts for the Swiss herdsmen. 

Wordsworth. 

Hence— 2. A dwelling-house of the Swiss peas- 
antry similarly constructed, that is, low, with 
very wide eaves, and with the roof weighted 
down with large stones to secure it against 
the mountain winds. — 3. A country residence 
built in the general style of a Swiss mountain 
cottage, but generally of ornamental character. 
— Chalet-horn, a horn used by Swiss mountaineers in 
calling together their herds or flocks. 

~j. chalice, also calico, 

F. caUce m Pr. calits 
calix m It. calice = AS. 
= D. keUc wm OHG. chelih, kelih, 
MHG. G. belch » Ioel. kdlfcr m Dan. Mk, < L. 
calix ( caUc -), a cup, « Skt. kalaga. a cup, water- 
pot; of. Gr. sbhf, a cup: see cam and calyx.'] 
1. A drinking-cup or -bowl. 

This even-handed Justice 
Commends the Ingredients of our poison’d ehaUce 
To our own lips. shah, Macbeth, L 7. 

Tulips, dark purple and cream -oolor, burning scarlet and 
deep maroon, held their gay chaliest up to oatoh the dew. 

M. T. Choke, Somebody? Neighbors, p. 80. 


8. The eup in which the wine is administered 
in the celebration of the eooharist or Lord’s 
capper# It Is now generally 
made of silver, gilt Inside ; bat 
gold chalices are not inf reqnent, 
while less costly materials have 
been used at all periods. Hie 
rubrics of the Roman Catholic 
CShnrch require the chalice to be 
•of gold or silver. The shape of 
the chalice varies very |reatjy; 


bat In general tho foot! 

spreading, and a knop is intro- 
duced in the stem, sometimes 
half-way up. sometimes nearer 
the bowl, the object being to 

S event all chance of spilling 
e consecrated wine, the knop 
affording a firm hold for the 
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OhftUna (ka-ll'n|), ft. [NL., < Or# a 

bndle. Mt, strap, thong, = Skt. khaUnas, khali- 
nas, a bridle-bit. j The typical genus of spouges 
_of the family Chalinidm . 

Ohalinei 

4 * -eati 


LOB (ka-lin'f-6), ft. pi. [NL.. < ChaUna 
•] A general name of the silloioeratous 


Claus. 


Chalice, from Treasury in 
Mayonce Cathedral. 


There is a grete chaise at fyne gold of curious werke, set 
with many precious stones. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymago, p. 7. 
Mixed ohalloe, In the Roman Catholic Church, the Greek 
and other Oriental churches (except tho Armenian), and 
in many Anglican churches : (a) The wine mingled with 
a little water for use at the euoharist. (h) The custom or 
rite of adding water to the eucharlstic wine, bee krasis. 

•ohalice-caso (chal'is-kfis), n. A permanent 
cover for the chalice, whether made of a textile 
fabric like a bag, or in the form of a cylindri- 
cal box. 

dhalica-cells (ehaTis-selz), n. pi Bee goblet- 
cells ; under cell. 

ohftliced (ohal'iat), a. [< chalice 4- -edP.] Hav- 
ing a eup, as a flower. 

Chalic'd flowers. Shak., Cymbeline, 1L 8 (song), 

dhalice-pall (eharis-pftl), n. In the Roman 
Catholic and Anglican churches, a piece of 
cardboard about eight inches square, covered 
with linen, or with silk on top and lawn under- 
neath, placed before and after celebration upon 
the paten. 

uhallCC-Bpoon (chal'is-spBn), n. 1. A spoon 
with a perforated bowl for removing insects or 
other impurities from the chalice.— 2. A spoon 
for measuring out the water to be mixed with 
the eucharlstic wine. 

•chaliee-veil (chal'ia-v&l), n. 1. In the Roman 
Catholic and Anglican churches, a piece of silk, 
varying in color according to the ecclesiastical 
season, used, over the cnalice-pall, to cover 
the paten and chalice at certain times during 
the celebration of the mass or holy communion. 
—2. In the Anglican Church, a piece of linen 
or lawn used to cover the chalice and paten 
after the communion of the people. 
Ohalicomys (ka-lik'o-mis), w. [NL., < Gr. 
rdJUf (*aA</c-), pebble, gravel, 4- uvg =E. mouse,] 
A genua of fossil rodents related to the beavers : 
synonymous with Stcneofiber . 

UhftliCOflil (kal-i-kd'sis), ft. [NL., < Gr. 
(joL/c-), gravel, 4- -osis.] In pathol, a pulmo- 
nary affection produced by the inhalation of 
silioious particles, as by stone-cutters. These 
particles are taken up into the tissue* of the lungt, and 
are apt to produce mure or leas inflammation, in the form 
of bronchitis or diffuse pneumonitis, 
chaliootherild (kal'i-kfi-thfi'ri-id), n. A mam- 
mal of the family Challcotheriidm. 
Uhalicotheriid* (kal'i-k9-th$-ri'i-d§), n. pi 
[NL., < ChaUoothcrium 4- dee/] A family of 
extinct perissodactyl ungulates, typified by the 
genus ChaliCOtherinm. They were large quadrupeds, 
with the upper molar teeth surmounted by auriequalcres- 
oentoid crests separated by an external ridge, and with 
the lower molars surmounted by oresoents : the upper pre- 
molars were different from the molars, and had each only 
one internal cusp; the anterior feet had 4 digits and the 
posterior 8. The species were quite numerous during the 
Eooene period, and a few lived during the Miocene. 

'Ohalicotherioid (kal'l-k$-thS'rl-oid), a. and n. 
L a. Resembling or having the characters of 
the Chalicotheriiaat. 

IL ft. A chaliootheriid. 

OhalicotherioideA (kai f i-k6-thfi-ri-oi'dH)» *• 
pi [NL., < Chalicotherium 4- -oidea,] A super- 
family of ungulate quadrupeds, established for 
the reception of the family CheUicotheriidw and 
related forms# 

OhaUeofllftrllun (kal'i-k^thd'ri-um), ft. [NL. 
(JSaup), < Gr. rdLf (rotor-), gravel, rubble, + 
kptop, a wild beast, v % a wild beast.] The 
typical genus of the extinct family Chalicothe- 
riida, remains of whieh occur in the Miocene 
formation of Europe, Asia, and America, 
•chftljffcta (k&'li-f&t), ft. Same as callfate. 
Phalli (ha-161'), ft. [Heb.] An ancient He- 
brew musical instrument, probably a direct 

lik^a°ediSi^ pipe ” 

in both the authorised and the revised versions 
of the Bible. 


ftllhida (ka-lin'i-de), n. pi [NL., < Chalina 
-ides.] A family of Fibrospongia or fibrous 
sponges, represented by the genus ChaUna , 

OhaluinSB (knl-i-nrne), a. pi [NL.. < ChaUna 
4* -tag.] A group of sponges, typified by the 
genus Chalina , having a considerable quantity 
of spongin in the form of distinct horny fibers 
containing spicules. It is referred by some to 
the family Jlomoraphidw of Ridley and Dendy. 

chalinoid (kal'i-noid), a. [< Chalina 4- -aid. j 
Resembling a sponge of tho gonus Chalina : as, 
“a true chalinoid larva,” A. Hyatt . 

Oh&linopBidflB (kal-i-nop'si-dS), n. pi [NL., < 
Chalinopsis 4- -id®.] A family of Fibrospongto 
or fibrous sponges, typified by the genus Chdli- 
nopsis. 

Ohalinopsla (kal-i -nop 'sis), w. [NL. (Oscar 
Schmidt, 1870), < Gr. xafavdc, a bridle, a strap, 
4- tytf, appearance.] The typical genus or 
sponges of tho family Chalinoptndai. 

OnalmorhapMna (kal*i-n9-ra-fi'n6), n, pi 
[NL., < ChalinorhapMs 4- -inw.] A group of 
sponges, represented by the genus Chalinorha- 
phis. Lcndenj'eld. 

Ohalinorhaphis (kal-i-nor'a-fis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. xaAivdc, a bridle, a strap, 4* pa^g, a needle, 

< paTrretv , sew.] The typical genus of Ghalino- 
rhaphince, having many largo spicules axially 
situated. Lendtmfeld. 

chalk (ch&k), n. [Early mod. E. also chauVc, 

< ME. chalk , < AS. ccalc , chalk, lime, = D. 
kalk » OHG. chalch , MHG. kale {kalk -), G. 
kalch, kalk = Icel. Sw. Dan. kalk ss F. chaux h 
P r. cate, caus = Sp. P g. cal = It. calce = Ir. 
Gaol, oailo = W. oalch , lime, < L. calx ( oalo -), 
limestone, lime, chalk : see calx 1 and calk*, and 
cf. calcareous , causey, etc.] 1. In geol., a soft 
white rock, consisting almost entirely of car- 
bonate of lime in a pulverulent or only sli -1 ^ 
ly consolidated state, and readily soiling 
fingers when handled, it is scon, when exan 
through the microscope, to be made up in largo part of 
minute fragments of the shells of Foramin\fera, moUuxks. 
aud cchinoderms, and alBO of spicules of sponges. It 
does not exactly resemble any deep-sea deposit at present 
known to be in process of formation. This rock is a vory 
Important and conspicuous formation on the south coast 
of England (which on account of the whiteness of its 
cliffs Is poetically styled Albion) and in the north of 
France. Under the city of London it has a thickness of 
from 600 to 800 feet The chalk gives its name to the 
so-callod Cretaceous formation. It Is uot known that 
there is any rock exactly resembling chalk in any other 
region than that of the Paris and Loudon basins. Chalk, 
being a nearly pure carbonate of lime in a pulverised con- 
dition, is an article of (goat commercial Importance, and 
is used in a large number of operations. For such pur- 
poses it is crushed and levigated. One of its principal 
uses is for whitening walls, or whitewashing, it Is not 
used with oU, as it has no body with that vehicle ; but on 
account of its being very much cheaper than lead paint, 
it supersedes that article to a great extent There are 

S names for the various preparations of chalk, as 
no. Spanish white, Paris tvhUe, etc. Chalk is not a 
desirable material for ordinary mortar, bnt it is used to 
some extent as one of the ingredients of hydraulic cement 

Am) 2e 

2. A piece of prepared chalk used for marking 
on a dark surface.— 3. A point scored in a 
game : so called from its being recorded with 
chalk# [Local and prov. Eng.] 

One chalk or score is reckoned tor every fair pin ; and 
the game of skittles consists in obtaining thirty-one chalk* 
precisely. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p 866. 

4. An account. See to chalk up, below. 

** 1 tell you, we can't aud won’t trust you. Your drunk- 
en dad has ran up a long chalk already. Look there, I 

S uesi you know enough to count twelve;— twelve gallons 
e owes now/' " “ ' - 


the 
examined 


▲ long chalk, a long way 
hy a long chalk or " * " 


S. Judd , Margaret, L 6. 
mo, ■ «uim nmj * many degrees. To beat one 
„ alk or long chalks Is to beat him by a long way, 
or to excel him in a high degroe : in allusion to the custom 
of making marks, as in a score, with chalk, or to the mark- 
ing of distances by lines drawn with a chalk. [Colloq.] 

Sir Alured’s steed was by Iona chalks the best 
Of the party, and very soon distanced the rest 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 294. 


>— Hot by a long challt not on any account ; not 

by any means ; not at alL— Black Chalk, (a) Slate suffi- 
ciently colored by carbonaceous particles to answer the 
purpose of black-lead in pencils for coarse work, such as 
marking stone, [final (&) A preparation of Ivory-black 
and flue day.— Chalk for oh siii, an inferior article for 
a good one ; one thing for another. 

Lo ! how they felgnen ehatkefor chasm. 

Gower, Coni Amant, ProL 
Chalk Ifevk in engraving. See starting.— french 
scab talc ; a variety of indurated tale, in maMss 
icdof small scales of a pearly-white or gnykh od- 


or, much need by tailors for drawing lines on doth, and 
for removing grease-spota— Rad chalk, or nuUUs, a nat- 
unU oUy containing hom 16 to 90 per cent cf the pro- 
toxld and carbonate of iron.— BpaiuSh Chalk, a variety 
of steatite or soapstone ol^Mnea from Aragon In Spain.— 
To know c h a lk from cheeee, to have one's wits about 
one ; know a poor or spurious article from a good or genu- 
ine one.— To walk one’s nhalka, to go away ; leave un- 
ceremoniously. LSlaug.] 

Cut his stick, and walked his chalks, and is off to Lon- 
don. RingsUy. 

To walk the chalk, to keep in a straight line ; submit 
to strict discipline. 

Chalk (ohftk), v. t. t< chalk , ». Cf.ooft».] 1. 
To rub or mark with chalk. 

Some two or three yards off 
111 chalk a lino. It. Jonson, Volpona, iL & 

2. To manure with chalk. 

In Dorsetshire the land Is usually chalked once in 
twenty years. Jtneyc. Brit,, V. 872. 

3. Figuratively, to make chalky-white ; blanch ; 
make pale. 

Fear 

Stared In her eyes, and chalkd her face, and wing'd 

Her transit to the throne. Tennyson , Princess, iv. 

4. To mark; trace out; describe: from the 
nee of chalk in marking lines. 

It is you that have chalk'd forth tho way 
Which brought us hither ! Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 
To chalk out. (<*) To sketch, as a plan of work or of 
operations, roughly, or in general outlines; mark out 
I knew all this before, sir ; 

I chalk' d him out his way. 

Fletcher , Humorous Lieutenant, 11L X 

This Is Indeed a very pretty career that has been chalked 
out for you. Goldsmith, Vicar, xx. 

(6) In Scotland, to mark the door of a burgh tenant with 
chalk, an old mode of notice to quit which la still compe- 
tent.— To Chalk UP, to charge ; put down to one's ac- 
count : in allusion to tho old custom, prevalent especially 
among publicans and milk-sellers, or writing a so ore In 
chalk on a door or wall. 

She has chalked up twenty shillings already, and swears 
sho will chalk no more. Chapman, May-Day, i. 2. 

chalk-box (ch&k'boks), ft. A box containing 
powdered chalk, in which public dancers and 
acrobats rub the soles of their feet to prevent 
them from slipping. 

chalk-cutter (ch&k'kut'6r) } n. A man who 
digs chalk. 

(ch&'ki-nes). w. [< chalky + -new.] 

The state of being chalky. 

chalk-line (chMrlin), n. 1. A light cord 
rubbed with chalk and stretched over a surface 
to mark a straight line. When stretched, It Is pulled 
upward and allowed to spring down by iu> elasticity, and 
thus marks a line of chalk on the surface, to serve as a 
guide, as for a needle or a saw. 

2. A vulgar name of the small green heron of 
the United States, Butoridcs virescens : so called 
in allusion to the white excrement voided when 
the bird starts to fly. 

Chalk-pit (cb&k'pit), n. A pit in which chalk 
is dug. 

Ch&lkstone (ch&k'stdn), n. [< ME. chalkston, 
< AS. cealcstan, calculus (=s Dan. kalksten sa 
Sw. kalkstoi ), < cealc, lime, 4* stdn, stone : see 
chalk and stone.] 1, In med., a concretion, for 
the most part of sodium urate, deposited in the 
tissues and joints, especially of the ears, hands, 
and feet, or persons affected with gout, — 2# A 
lump of chalk. 

Goth, walketh forth, and brynge us a chalkstoon. 

Chaucer, Canon's Yeoman's Tale, L 198. . 

When he maketh all the stones of the altar as chalk- 
stones that are beaten in sunder, the groves aud Images 
•hall not stand up. Is. xxvli. 9. 

Chalky (chA'ki), a. [< chalk 4- -yU 1. Con- 
sisting of or containing chalk: as, * r thy chalky 
cliffs,” Shak., 2 Hen. vL, ill. 2.-2. Resem- 
bling chalk in any way : as, a chalky taste ; a 
chauty fracture. 

As deposited from the cyanide bath just described, tbe 
surface of the precipitated silver has a mat or dead ap- 
pearance, which Is well described as chalky. 

Wahl, Galvanoplastio Manipulations, p. 804. 

challenge (chal'enj), ». [< ME. chatonge, as- 

sibilated form of catenae, ealange , an accusa- 
tion. claim, < OF. chatonge, chatonge, assibi- 
lated form of calenge, calonge m It. calogna, an 
accusation, claim, dispute, < L. calumnia, a 
false accusation (in ML. also an action upon 
a claim), > E. calumny, q. v. Thus challenge 
is a doublet of calumny.] If. , Accusation; 
charge# 

Then muste make thy chatonge tgsns God. 

Bp. Pseosk, Reprsmor, L fit U8. 

But she that wrongfnll challenge soona a ss o y l si. 

And skew'd that she had not tost Lady raft 
(As they suppos’d), but her had to bar Ifidag tatt. 

Bpsmsvr, W. Q., IV. is. Ml 

2f. A claim or demand; 


Aooept the title then usurp'd, 

Of benefit proceeding from our king, 

And not of any challenge of desert. 

Shak.. 1 Hen. VI., y. 4 . 

8. A summons or invitation to a duel ; a call- 
ing upon one to engage in single combat, as 
for the vindication of toe cha l le n gers honor; a 
defiance. 

Bene. Shall I speak a word In your ear? 

Claud. God bless me from a challenge ! 

Shak., Much Ado, v. 1. 

Hence —4. An invitation to a contest or tidal of 
any kind : as, a challenge to a rubber at whist ; 
a challenge to a public debato ; “a challenge 
to controversy. 1 ” Goldsmith.— 5. The letter or 
message containing the summons to a combat 
or contest. 
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sentry is bound to challenge every person ap- 
pearing near his post. See challenge , a., 6. 

II. fatrans, In hunting, to whimper or cry 
when the scent of game is first discovered: 
said of a hound. 

challengeable (chaTen-jg-bl), a. [< ME. chal- 
angeahfei < challenge + -able.] Capable of be- 
ing challenged, or called to an account. 

A chortre is chalengeable byfor a ohlef iustlce. 

Pure Plowman (B), xi. 296. 
How lords arc challengeable by their vassals. 

J. Sadler , Bights of the Kingdom, p. 30. 

challengee (chal-en-JS'), n. [< challenge + 
-ec 1 .] One who receives a challenge. [Baro.] 


The challenger and challengee, 

Or, with your Spaniard, your provocador 
And provocado, have their several courses. 

.. , . «. * * B . Joneon, The Devil is an Ass, iil. 1. 

chaUenger (ehal'en-jto), ». KME.ehalmgere; 
< challenge + -cr 1 .] 1. One who challenges or 
defies another to a duel or contest of any kind. 


8. Uilit., the act of a sentry in demanding the 
countersign from any one who approaches his 
post— 7. In hunting , the opening cry of hounds 
on first finding the scent of their game.— 8. 
A calling in question ; an exception taken, as 
to the tenability of a proposition, or a person’s 
right to do something or to hold something. 

Bathe? assume thy right in silence and dc facto than 
voice it with claims and challengee . Hawn, Great Place. 

0. In law, an objection to a juror; the claim 
of a party that a certain juror shall not sit in 
the cause. The right of challenge is given in both civil 
and criminal trials, for certain reasons which arc sup- 
posed to disqualify a juror to be an Impartial judge. 


Hoe. Have you challenged Charles the wrestler? 

Orl, ho, fair princess ; he is the general challenger. 

Shale., As you Like It, 1. 2. 
Tho impious challenger of Pow'r divine 
Was now to loam that Heav’n, though slow to wrath, 

Is never with impunity defied. Cowper, The Task, vi. 

S. An objector; one who calls in question. — 3. 
A claimant; one who demands something as of 
right. 

Earnest challengers there aro of trial, by some tfttbllck 

7/w 



Jurisdictions, is a challenge of Jurors, to a limited num- 
t allowing any cause at all. 


these challenges are subdivided Into j/rinetped challenge m 
(or challenges for principal cause) and challengee to the 
favor. A principal challenge is a challenge which alleges 
a fact of such a nature that, if proved, the juror is dis- 
qualified as a matter of law. without inquiring whether he 
is actually Impartial : as, that one or more of the jury are 
returned at the nomination of the other party, or are near- 
ly related to the other party. A challenge to the favor con- 
sists in the allegation by the party of a cause that might 
probably bias, and the raising o' the question whether the 
Juror it in fact impartial : as, a statement that a juror has 
already formed an opinion, or is prejudiced against the 

E ty^ A peremptory challenge, allowed by statute In many 

, to be taken without 

I do lwlleve . . . 

You are mine enemy : and make my challenge, 

You shall not be my judge. Shale,, Hen. VIII., 11. 4. 

challenge (chal'enj), V . ; pret. and pp. chal- 
lenged, ppr. challenging . [< ME. chalengen, 
accuse, claim, < OF. chalengicr , chalongur, 
etc., ss It. calognare , < L. calumniari ; from the 
noun.] I. trans. If. To accuse ; call to answer ; 
censure. 

Hie next day the two Kings with their people came 
aboard vs, but brought nothing according to promise ; so 
that Bnsigne Saluage challenged Saiuenacu* the breach 

of three promises. 

Quoted in Copt. John Smith's True Travels, IT. 62. 
Dishonour'd thus and challenged of wrongs. 

Shak., Tit And., i. 2. 

8. To lay claim to ; demand as due or as a right: 
as, the Supreme Being challenges our reverence 
and homage. 

“Charlie," quod he, “ ne chaffareth nougte, fie chalengeth, 
* ne craueth i " IHert Plowman (B), xv. 160. 

Mortals can challenge not a ray, by right, 

Yet do expect the whole of Cynthia's light 

B. Joneon, Cynthia's Bevels, v. 3. 
The Pope challengee all Churches to be under him, the 
King and the two Arch-Bishops challenge all the Church 
of England to be under them. Selden, Table-Talk, p, 57. 

Hast thou yet drawn o'er young Juba? 

That still would recommend time more to Casar, 

Aud challenge better terms. Addison, Cato, f. 3 . 

In this night of death I challenge the promise of thy word ! 

Whittier, Swan Bong of Parson Avery. 

8. To call, invite, or summon to singlo com- 
bat or duel. 

Whosoe’er gainsays King Edward's right, 

By this 1 challenge him to single fight 

[Throve down hie gauntlet,) 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 

4. To call to a contest ; call into opposing ac- 
tivity; invite to a trial; defy: as, to challenge 
a man to prove what he asserts (implying defi- 
ance). 

Thus formed for speed, he challenges tho wind, 

And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. Dryden. 

All within us that Is bad challengee the bad in our bro- 
ther ; distrust engenders distrust Sumner, Orations, I. 

6, To take exception to ; object to (a person 
or thing) ; call in question : as, to challenge 
the jwgftffipy of a statement. Specifically— 
6 In law W object or take exception to, as a 
p or challenge, »., 8.-7. 

L, to demand the edWtemign from : u, a 


disputation. hooker. 

Ohallengeria (chal-en-j6'rl-&), n. [NL, (Wy- 
ville Thomson, 1877), < Challenger, an English 
vessel in which a voyage of scientific research 
and exploration was made in 1873-76.] The 
typical genus of tripyleann of tho family Chal- 
lengerii&e . 

Ohallengerlda (chal-en-jer'i-dji), n.pl, [NL., 
as Challenger-da + -ida. ] An order of tripyleans 
having a monothalamous shell richly sculp- 
tured and filled with a nucleated Barcode. 

A group of extremely minute forms, “ approaching, but 
in many important points differing from, the Kadiola- 
rians," has been brought to light tty the “ Challenger " ex- 
pedition. They have received the ordinal name of Choi- 
lengerida. Paecoc , ZoUl. Class., p. 10. 

Ohallengerlida (chal'en-je-ri'i-ds), », pi. 
[NL. ~<Challcnperia + -id( r.j A family of tripy- 
leans having single-chambered shells, with po- 
rous glass-like walls, and very fine, perfectly 
regular, hexagonal pores varying greatly in 
form. Genera of this family are Challengcria, 
Gaxelletta. and Porcupinia . 

challis (snal'i), n . [A French-looking form : 
also written chally ; samo word as shalli, q. v.j 
A name originally given to a choice fabric of 
silk and wool first manufactured at Norwich, 
England- about 1832. it was thin, soft, fine, ami 
without gloss. The name is now applied to a fabric re- 
sembling muslin-de-laine, a light all-wool material, woven 
without twill, and either plain or figured. French challis 
Is sometimes made with a glossy finish resembling that of 
alpaca. 

chalont, chalount. n. [ME. ; the orig. form of 
shalloon, q. v.] A blanket or other form of 
bed-covering. 

Also, non of the Cltee ne filial don werelie [work] qwyltes 
no chalouns hy-thoute the wall** of the Cltee, vp-on peyne 
to lese that good. English Oilde (E. K. T. H.), p. 850. 

Abed 

With shetes and with chalons faire y-spred. 

Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1. 220. 

chalnmean (shal-u-md'), n . [F. chalumeau , < 
OF. chalemcl as Pr, calamel , caramel, calmeilh mm 
Sp. caramiUo (also F. dial. * calumet, > E. ealu- 
met, q. v.), < ML. calamcllus / also in fem. form, 
OF. chalemelle (> Pg. charamela ss It. cennameU 
la), < ML. cdlamella, also calamaula (also OF. 
chalcmie , > MHG. schalemie , G. schalmei as Dan. 
8kalmeje = ME. shalmic , later shalmc , shaume , 
mod. E. shawm (ML. reflex scalmeia), < L. as 
if *calamia), a pipe, flute, flageolet, < LL. cala- 
meUu8, a little pipe or reed, dim, of L. calamus, 
a pipe, a reed: see calamus, and cf. shawm."] 1, 
An obsolete musical instrument, probably of 
the clarinet class. Bee shawm. — 2. The lowest 
portion or register of the scale of the clarinet 
and of the basset-horn. 

chaly (cba'li), ». An old copper coin of Ceylon, 
equal to about one fourth of a United States 
cent. 

Oh&lybeaA 1 (k&-lib'g-an), a. [Cf. L. chalyhtius , 
of steel; < Chalybci see def,, and cf. chaly- 
bean'*. ] Pertaining to the Chalyhes, an ancient 
people of Pontus in Asia Minor famed as work- 
ers in iron and steel; similar to the work or 
products of the Chalybes : as, “ Chalybean tem- 
per’d steel,” Milton, R A., 1. 133. 

©Imlfbean 3 (k^rUVf-an), n . [< NL. chalybams, 
< L. okalybs: see chalybeate.] A bird of Para- 


dise of the genus Chdtybeeus or Manucodia; a 
manuoode. 

chalybeate (kft-Ub'Mt), a. and n. [< NL .'chafr 
beafus, < L. chmybs, < Gr. (xa%t$-) 9 steel, so* 
called from the XiXvpec, Chaly bes: see Chaly- 
bean*.] L a . 1, Qualified by the presence of 
iron : applied to a medicine conMming iron, 
and especially to springs and waters impreg- 
nated with iron, or holding iron in solution. 
Chalybeate springe exist in many parts of the world. The 
iron is generally present in the form of carbonate, and la 
held in solution by the oarbonio acid contained In the wa- 
ter ; on exposure to the air the cartxmic add escapes and 
the iron Is partly precipitated. 

8. Relating to or characteristic of a sp 
or medicine containing iron: as, a chahyh 
taste; chalybeate effects.- 3. Steel-blue; cha- 
lybeous. 

ZX. w. A mineral water or other liquid im- 
pregnated with iron. 

cnalybeons (kfi-lib'$-us), a. [< L. chalybeius, 
of steeL < chalybs, < Gr. jp&vV' (xaAv/3-), steel: 
see chalybeate .] Of a steel-blue oolor; very 
dark blue with a metallic luster. 

cbalybite (kal'i-blt), n. [< L. chalybs (chalyb-), 
steel (see chalybeate), + Native Iron 

protooarbonate, FeCOo. Also called spathic 
or sparry iron ore , or siaerite. See siderite . 

chamH, v. An older form of champ l. 

chain 9 , a. [Assibilated form of cam 9 .] Awry; 
cam. [North. Eng.] 

chazn^t (kam), n, A former spelling of khanl. 

I will . . . fetch you a hair oft the great Cham'e beard. 

Shak., Much Ado, ii. 1. 
In Tartary T freed the Cham, 

Last June, from his huge swarm of gnats. 

Browning, Pied Piper, vi. 

Ohama (kS'mft), w. [NL., < Gr. x^veiv, gape: 
see chasm.'] 1. A generic name formerly used 
for bivalve shells of different kinds, but now 
restricted to typical species of the family Cha- 
midcs. Also spoiled (Jama. See out under Cha- 
midee. — 2. [C c.] A shell of the genus Chama 
in its widest sense: as, tho giant chama , a spe- 
cies of the family Tridacnidai. 

Ohamacea, Ohamacen (ka-m&'Bf-ft, -$), n. ph 

g JL. ( Chatnacea , Lamarck, 1809; Chamacm, 
onko, 1828), < Chama + -acca, - aceat .] A fam- 
ily of conchiferous mollusks, including and, 
represented by the genus Chama and others. 
It la essentially the same as Chamitlm , but various hetero- 
geneous genera were likewise referred to it by old authors. 
Also written Camamt. fNot in use.] 

chamacean (ka-mfi'B$-an), a. and 91. [< Char 
macca + -an.] I, a. Of or pertaining to the 
Chamaoea . 

_ n. w, A gaping cockle ; one of the Chamaoea. 
OhaxnadflB (kam'a-d6), n. pi. See Chamidce. 
chamade (sha-mad'), n. [F., < It. chiamata (■■ 
Sp. llamada vs Pg. chamada), a calling, < chi- 
amare (= Sp. llamar = Pg. chamar , clamar B 
OF. clamor , claimer, > E. claim!), < L. clamare, 
call out: see claim!-.] Mint,, the beat of a 
drum or sound of a trumpet inviting an enemy 
to a parley. 

They beat the chamade and sent us carte blanche. 

Addieon. 

At length Signora Mends, seeing me repulsed and ready 
to raise Die siege, beat the chamade , and we agreed upon 
a capitulation. Smollett , tr. of Gil Bias, vlii. 10. 

Ohamaaa (ka-me'fi), n. [NL. (W. Gambel, 
1847). < Gr. £a/ta/ (in L. humi), on the ground: 
see chameleon and humus.] A genus ox North 
American oscine passerine birds, the wren-tita, 



Wren-tit ( Chamma fascimtm). 

combining certain characteristics of wrens and 
titmice. It Is the type of a family Chamaddat, having the 
plumage extremely lax and soft ; rounded wings much 
shorter than the long, narrow, graduated tail ; 10 prima- 
ries, the sixth being the longest ; tarsal scutella obsolete ; 
feet as In Paridoe; and the bill much shorter than the 
head, with scaled linear nostrils and bristled gape. There 
is bui one epedes, C. faseUUa, of California See«*M»4tf. 


ehamaoophalic (kam'$-se-fal'ik or kam-$- 
a. [< ehamaoephaly 4- -to.] Charac- 
terised by or exhibiting chaimsephaly. 

chamawephaly (kam-faer *-li), ft. [< Gr. w- 

, /toi, on the ground, low, + head.] In 

• eihnol., a formation or development of the skull 
the cephalic index of whieh is 70 or less. See 
eephaHc. 

OhanuBOyparlg (kam-6-sip'a-ris), n. [NL ., < 
Gr. xoiat, on the ground, 4- wir&pioaoc, cypress. ] 
A genus of large coniferous timber-trees, rep- 
resented in the eastern United States by the 
white cedar (C. apharoidea), on the Pacific coast 
by the yellow or Sitka cypress (C. Nutkaensis) 
and the Port Orford cedar (O. Lawaoniana), and 

lie wood of moriPof the ipede^ls light, hanl and very 
durable, with an agreeable resinous odor, and Is used 
lor many purposes. Several of the species are frequently 
planted for ornament. The genus is nearly related to 
Thuya and Cutrreseu* (in whton the speotes are often in- 
cluded), differing from the former In its globose cone of 
peltate scales, and from the latter In its flattened two* 
ranked foliage and in the thin scales of the cone and the 
smaller number of seeds. 

chamafonn (kam'f-fdrm), a. [< NL. ehama 4* 
L. forma t chape.] Having the form of or re- 
lated to a ohama ; chamaoean. 

Ohammld* 1 (ka-md'i-dg), n, pi [NL., < Cha- 
nuea 4- Adas.] A family established bv Baird 
in 1864 for the reception of the genus Chamcea. 
Also written ChamcBadm. 

Ohammidas 2 (ka-me'i-dS), n. pi. See Chamidas. 

ohamssleo (ka-m$'lfi-o), n. [NL. : see chamele- 
on.'] 1. Same as chameleon.— 2. [cap.] Same 
as Chamwleon , 2. 

Also chameleo. 

dhfuxusleon (b-me'le- 9 n), n. [L., a chame- 
leon: see chameleon .] 1. See chameleon. — 2. 
[cop.] [NL.] The typical genus of the family 
Chanueteontkke, containing the chameleons. See 
chameleon.— 3. A name given by Theophrastus 
and other early writers to certain plants, because 
their leaves change color frequently, me black 
chrnmieleon Is believed to have been Cardopatium oorymbo- 
sum, a thlitie-like plant of the Mediterranean region. The 
white ohammleon was the Carlina pummi/tra. The roots 
of both contain an acrid resin and were used medicinally. 

Ohamssleonida (ka-mfi-l$-on'i-d&), n.pl [NL., 
< Chamwleon 4- Ada.] In Huxley’s system of 
classification, one of the major divisions of the 
Lacortilia. distinguished from all the Ciono- 
craniaby the absence of the columella and of an 
interorbital septum, and from all known lizards 
by the disunion of the pterygoid and quadrate 
bones: same as Rhiptoglossa. in several rospoct* 
the Chammleonida may be contrasted with all other 
Laeertilia . There Is but one family. Also Chameleonida . 
See Chamceteontidce and Chamadeon, 2. 

OhammleonldflB (ka-mW$-on'i-d6), n.pl. Same 
as Chamasleontidce. 

dUUXMBleontid (ka-m§-l§-on'tid), n. A lizard 
of the family Chamasleontidw . 

O hammle ontlda (ka-me-le-on'ti-d6), n. pi 
[NL., < Chamasleon(t-) 4- Ada;.] The family 
represented by the genus Chamaleon, having, 
besides the characters of the major group Cha - 
masleonida , numerous other cranial characters, 
me structure of the carpus, tarsus, and digits Is very sin- 
gular: the tall is prehensile ; there is no tympanum ; the 
■kin is soft, tuberculatod, and of changing hues; the 
tongne is remarkable for its extreme extensibility, and is 
sheathed at the base, club-shaped and viscose at the end. 
All but 8 of the 48 species are couflned to Africa and 
Madagascar. They are generally referred to 8 genera, 
Chamaleon, Brookceia, and RhamphoUw i. Also Chama- 
leonkla, Chameleonidoe. Bee chameleon. 



Adc, dark, dusky, ash-colored.] A genus of very 
small ground-doves of the warmer parts of 
America ; the dwarf doves. The type is C. jtaeee- 
rina, the common dwarf groiwd*dove of the southern 
United States ; there are several others. The genus la 
now often called Columbtgallina. Bee cut under ground- 
done. 

Ohanusrope (ka-m6'rops), n. [L < Gr. xaital- 
pwff (in Pliny), < rapat, on the ground, 4- 
a bush, shrub.] A genus of palms, consisting 
of dwarf trees with fan-shaped leaves borno on 
prickly petioles and bearing a small berry-liko 
fruit with one seed. Only two ipeclos are kuowu, 
natives of the Mediterranean region, C. humilie being the 
only native European palm. 

cnuun®»wa(^ [NL., < Gr. *o- 

ptu, on the ground, 4- eavpa , a lizard.] A ge- 
nus of South African laoertilians, of the fam- 
ily Zonurida, containing the snake-lizard, C. 
anguina, having only rudimentary limbs and 
little distinction between tail and body. 

waauaiailzifbB (kam-$-s&'ri-d6), n.pl [NL., 
< Chammmura 4- Ada.] A family of leptoglos- 
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sate lizards, represented by the genus Chamco- 
eaura. me species have rounded sides, with similar 
scales on back and sides, rudimentary limbs, and a ser. 
peutiform body. By moat modem herpetologists they are 
associated with the Zonurida. 

chamar 1 (cha-mlir'), n. [Repr. Hind. chamdr, 
Beug. chdmdr, etc., < Skt. charmakdra , a worker 
in skins, < chairman, a skin, pelt, 4- kdra mak- 
ing. doing, < y/ har 9 make, do.] A worker in 
leather: a shoemaker; a cobbler. W. H. Rus- 
sell Also chumar. 

chamar 8 (chjwn&r'). w. [E. Ind. ; of. Beng. and 
Marathi chamara, the tail of on ox used as a 
fly-flap.] 1. A fan of feathers or similar ma- 
terial used in the East Indies as one of the 
insignia of royalty, and also in temples.— 2. A 

ohamarre (sha-milr'), n. [OF.] A loose outer 
garment for men, worn in Europe in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, and preceding 
the cassock. It is said by some to have been purely 
ornamental, not cut In solid cloth, but made of strips or 
bauds of velvet or silk held together by galoon. * 

Chamarre , a loose and light gown (and less properly, a 
cloak), that may be worn a swash or ikarf-wlie ; also a 
studded garment. Cotgrave. 

chamaylet, n. A Middle English form of camel . 

Chamber (ch&m'b6r), n. [Early mod. E. also 
chaumber, Sc. chalmer. etc. ; < ME. chamber, 
chambre , chaumbre , < OF. chambrc , cambre , mod. 
F. chambre n Pr. cambra = Sp. Pg. camara = 
It. camera a D. kamer = OHG. chamar a, MHQ. 
kamere , kamer , G. hammer = Dan. hammer = 
Sw. kammare , a chamber, room, < ML. camera , 
a chamber, room, < L. camera , camara , a vault, 
an arched roof, an arch, < Gr. nafiApa, anything 
with an arched cover, a covered carriage or 
boat, a vaulted chamber, a vault : see camera 
and camber*.] 1. A room of a dwelling-house ; 
an apartment; specifically, a sleeping-apart- 
ment; a bedroom. 

And beside tho Welles, he hud lete inukft fatre Halles 
and falre Chambrtse, depeynted alle with Gold and Asure. 

Mandevillc, Travels, p. 278, 

The chamber where the good man meets his fate 
Is privileged beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heaven. 

Young , flight Thoughts, iL 038. 

High in her chamber up a tower to the east. 

Tennyson, Lancelot uud Elaiue. 

2. pi. (a) A room or rooms where professional 
men, as lawyers, conduct their business ; espe- 
cially, any place out of court (usually a room 
set apart for this purpose) where a judge may 
dispose of questions of procedure of a class not 
sufficiently important to be heard and argued 
in court, or too urgent to await a term of 
court: distinctively called Judges' chambers. 
(6) Furnished rooms hired for residence in 
the house of another; lodgings: as, “a bach- 
elor life in chambers , n Thackeray.— 3. A place 
where an assembly meets: as, a legislative 
chamber , ecclesiastical chamber , privy chamber , 
etc.— 4. The assembly itself; sometimes, spe- 
cifically, one of the branches of a legislative 
assembly: as, the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce ; a meeting of the legislative chamber. 

That no brewer hreke it, upon payne of xl. s M forfeit- 
able to the chambre of the Tounc. 

English Glide (E. E. T. fl.X p. 425. 

In the Imperial chamber this vulgar answer is not ad- 
mitted. Ayliffe, Parergon. 

5. A compartment or inclosed space; a hollow 
or cavity: as, the chambers of tne eye (see be- 
low) ; the chamber of a furnace. 

The chambre* in the bathes may be wrought 

As ciiterne is. , , 

Palladiu*, Husbondrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 41. 

And all the secret of the Spring 
Moved in the chamber * of the blood. 

Temy*im, In Memoriam, xxili. 

Specifically— (a) In hydraulic engin . : (1) The space between 
the gates of a canal-lock. (2) The part of a pump in whioh 
the bucket of a plunger works. (®) MUit . : (1) That part 
of a barrel, at the breech of a firearm or piece of ord- 
nanoo, whioh is enlarged to receive the charge or car. 
trldge ; also, a receptacle for a cartridge in the cylinder of 
a revolver or of a breech-loading gun. (2) An underground 
eavity or mine for holding powder and l»oml«, where they 
may he safe and 6vy. Distinctively called powder-cham- 
ber and bomb-chanwer. (c) The indentation In an axle-box. 


designed to hold tho lubricant. 00 That part of a mold con- 
taining the exterior part of a casting and covering the core 
in hollow castings, (e) In anat. : (1) A cavity representing 
the urogenital sinua of the embryo undifferentiated Into a 

S rostatfe and bulbous urethra. (2) Bee chamber* of the eye , 
elow. (/) In conoh. : (1) The Interval between the septa 
of the camerated shell of a cephalopod, such as species of 
Nautilu* or Ammonite*, as well as the portion of the shell 
In which the animal rests. (2) A cavity separated from 
another or the main part of the interior of the shell by a 
septum, (g) In coal-mining, same as breast or room, lee 
6nso#t. [Pennsylvania.] 


chmbm r 

6f. A short piece of ordnance without a car- 
riage and standing on its breech, formerly used 
chiefly for rejoicings and theatrical purposes. 

For the close of this their honourable entertainment, a 
peal of chamber e. 

Middleton , Entertainment at Opening of Hew Elver. 

A gallant peal of chamber* gave a period to the enter- 
tainment. Howell, Londinopolia, p. 11. 

7. A bedroom utensil, used for containingurine ; 
a chamber-pot .— Branchial chamber. Soe brahohial. 
— Chamber of Apiculture. Bee agriculture . — 
her of assuranoe. («) A company organised in Franoe for 
the purpose of carrying on the business of Insunuiee. (b) A 
court in the Netherlands where cases relating to iusuranoe 
are tried.— Chamber of commerce, a voluntary amooia- 
tlon of the merchants aud traders of a city or town for the 
protection and promutiou of their commercial Interests. 
Bee board qf trade, under trade.— Chamber Of Deputies. 
Bee deputy.— Chambers of Ehetorlo, the literary guilds 
that flourished iu the fletherluuds during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. They were medieval in taste, 
middle-class ill tone and ideas, and famous for their wealth 
aud influenoo. The Amsterdam guild, known as the "Eg- 
lantine,” was the most celebrated.— Chambers Of toe 
eye, the space between the cornea and anterior surface 
or the iris, called the anterior chamber, and the space be- 
tween the posterior surface of the iris and the crystalline 
lens, called the posterior chamber, both spaces being filled 
with the aqueous humor. Bee out under eye.— Chambers 
of the Muff, the ports or havens of England : so called 
in old recoras. e. Phillips , 1708.— Ciliated chambers. 
Bee ciliated.— Clerk Of the Chamber. Boeder! r.-Dry- 
lnf-ohamber, a hot cloeet for drying printed stuffs, it 
has a series of rollers near the top and bottom of the room, 
and over these the cloth passes, after which It goes to the 
foidlng-irom.— Judges’ chambers. Bee 2 (A above.— 
Star Chamber. Bee star-chamber.— To sit at cham- 
bers, to despatch summary business In chambers : arid 
of a judge. 

chamber (chfim'blr), v. [< chamber, n.] £, 
intrans. 1. To reside in or oeeupy a chamber. 
—2. To fit snugly, as layers of buckshot in the 
barrel of a gun or in a cartridge. See extraet 
under II., 3. 

11. trans . 1. To shut up in or as in a chamber. 

The best blood chamber'd in his bosom. 

Shak., Kich. II. , 1. 1. 

Thy cold pale figure, 

Which we have commission but to chamber up 
In melancholy dust. Shirley , Witty Fair One, v. a 

2. To furnish with a chamber, as the barrel of 
a breech-loading firearm, aims are often cham- 
bered in order to cularge the rear portion of the bore, so 
as to increase the powder-capacity behind the projectile. 

3. To fit into the barrel of a gun or into a car- 
tridge, as buckshot. 

One should he careful to chamber the buckshot at the 
choke of the gun, and to choose the site that most nearly 
chambers. Forest and Stream, XXII. 225. 

chamber-council (ch&m'blr-koiin'sil), n. Pri- 
vate or secret council. 

I liavo trusted thee, Camillo, 

With all the nearest things to my heart, as well 
My chamber-council*. Shak., W. T., L 2. 

chamber-counsel (cham'bto-koun'sel), f». Same 
as chamber-counselor. 

chamber-COUn86lor (chfim'b6r-koun'sel-gr), ft. 
A counselor or person learned in the law who 
gives opinions in private, and doeB not advo- 
cate causes in court. 

chaxnberdakint, chamberdekint, w. (Said to 
be a corruption of ML. camerd degens , living in 
a chamber: camera, abl. of (L.) camera, cham- 
ber; degens, ppr. of L. degere, pass time, live, 
< de, of, 4- apere, drive : see act, n., camera , and 
chamber.] In the University of Oxford, a stu- 
dent not living in a scholars’ hall, but rooming 
with others ; especially, one of certain riotous 
students banished by a statute of Henry V. 

A certain sort of scholars called chain berd skins, no oth- 
er, as It seems, than Irish beggars, who, in the habit ot 
poor scholars, would often disturb the peace of the uni- 
versity, live under uo government of principals, keep up 
for the most part iu the day, and in the night-time go 
abroad to commit spoils and manslaughter, lurk about In 
taverns and houses of ill-report, commit burglaries and 
such like. Anthony d Wood. 

chambered (chftm'b£rd), a. [< chamber , ft., 4- 
-ctf 8 .] 1. Divided into compartments by walls 
or partitions. 

And every chambered cell 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell 

0. W. Holmes, The Chambered Nautilus. 
Specifically, In bot„ applied to compound ovaries In which 
the placentas project Inward hut do not meet In the axis, 
as in tho poppy. . 

2. Provided with a chamber for gunpowder: 
said of cannon.-- Chambered shells, a name invent- 
ed as a vernacular equivalent for the family Qalyptroridst. 
Adams, 1854. „ ___ 

chamberert (chftm'blr-lr), n. [< ME. ckambe- 
rere, chambrere , < OF. chamberere, fern, ehambe- 
riere, < chambre, chamber.] 1. One who fre- 
quents ladies’ chambers ; especially, one who 
intrigues; a gallant. 

Haply, far I am black. 

And have not those soft pans Of oopvwatlon 
That chamberere have. M, OUmUo. ML 1 



Z ne field me never dlgne in no 

To bo your wif, ne yet your ehamberere. 
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9. A. mlatreu ; a oanoubtoe. jJI&SSTkJ* _ 

k vat iiaiik - nal profession. Scott, Abbot, Zl. 

Chaucer, clerk's Tale, L 766. chmnberlet (chain 'bfcr-let), ft. [< chamber + 
dim. -let] A small chamber as one of the di- 
visions of the test of a foraminiferous animal- 
cule, 

ITie nrinchwl chambers are subdivided into chamberlets, 
Irbiciutna. JSnejf c. Brit., IX. 876, 


i - • • oauc 

!*jb 



Abraham hadde another sone Yimael, that he gat upon 
Agar his Chambrere, MandrviUe, Travels, p. 102. 

8. One who attends in a chamber ; a groom of 
a chamber; a chamberlain. 

There parflt treuthe and pouere herte is and pacience of 
tonge, 

There is Chari tee, the chief chaumbrere for god liymseluo 1 
Piers rUrwman(B), xlv. UK). 

4. A chambermaid ; a lady’s-maid. 

Ladies faire, with their gentel women ehamberere also. 

Arnold's Chronicle , fol. 193. 

dhamber-fellow (chfim'b6r-feF6), n. One who 
occupies the same apartment with another. 
4hamD6r-gage (oham'b6r-gaj), n . 
ment used to verify the form and 
of the chambers of small arras and 

-hang'ingz), w. 
t chamber. 

1. Same as 

oamerationj 2. 

The chambering of the test does not express a corre- 
sponding cell-segmentation of the protopbism. 

Encyc. Brit., XIX. 840. 

2f. Lewd, dissolute behavior. 

Let us walk honestly, . . . not in rioting and drunken- 
ness, not in chambering mid wuntonuess. Kom. xiii. 13. 

duunber-klln (cham'b6r-kil), w. A brick- or 
tile-kiln having chambers or compartments, 
sometimes so arranged that they can bo heated 
successively. 

Chamberlain (cham'bGr-lan), n. [Formerly 
Chamberlin , < ME. chamhcrlayn.-laine, -Uyn, 
i lain , etc., once chaumfxrling, < OF. chambrekin, 
chambrdenc , later chamberlain , F. chamhellau 
(after ML. catnbellanus) = Pr. camarlenc = 8p. 
camarlengo = Pg. camerlengo = It. camarlingo, 
earner lengo f camerlingoO F. camdrlinguc), < ML. 
camarlingus , oamerlingus , camerlengus (also ca- 
merlanutt, camberlanus , cambellanus , after OF.), 
< OHO. chamarline , -ling, MHO. kemerlinc , U. 
kdmmerling (= D. kamerling ), < OHO. chamara , 
G. hammer (= F. chambrc , E. chamber , q. v., < 
L. camera ), chamber, + -ling = E. -ling 1 : see 
Chamber and ’ling 1 .] 1. A person charged with 
the direction and management of a chamber or 


. if we compare Orbitolltes with Cydoclypeus, 
50 the same plan of growth in eacli, tlie mam- 


in Orbiciutna. 

Tlius, 

we recognise-... 

berlet* being Arranged in concentric rings around the pri- 
mordial diAiulwr. W’. B. Carpenter , Micros., | 401. 

chamberleted, chamberletted (chftm'Wr-let- 
ed), a. [< chamberlct + -ed*,] Divided into or 
supplied with chamberlets or small chambers. 

The division of tho chamber-segments of the body into 
chaw her letted sub-segments. Amer, Jour. Sci ., CLX. 828, 

chamber- 


called the traverse, and the two aide pieces or 
osts are called the ascendants, 

_ambray (sham 'toft), n. [Cf. cambric,] A 
kind of gingham in plain colors with linen fin- 
ish, used for women’s gowns. E, U, Knight, i 
chambrel (kam'brel), a. A variant of gambrel, 
chameck (cha-mek'j, n . [Bras.] A Brasilian 
monkey of the genus A teles and family Cebida ?. 
The beau is round and small ; the limits are long and slen- 
der ; and the thumb of the fore hands is wanting. It is 
a very gentle creature, and susceptible of a high degree 
of training. The length of the body la about 80 inches, 
and of the tail over 2 feet 
chameleo, n. Bee chamwleo, 
chameleon (ka-mS'l$-gn), n. [The mod. spelling 
chameleon, sometimes chamceleon, imitates the 
L. (like chamomile for camomile ) ; early mod. E. 



, „ . A maid 

or female servant who drogues'* lady and waits 
on her in her own room ; a lady’s-maid. 

Whereas they Ithe chaplains] petition to be freed from 
any obligation to marry the c/»ai ‘ '* 1 



i chamber-maid , wc can by no 


means assent to it; the Abigail, by immemorial custom, 
being a dcodand, and Imlongiiig to holy Church. 

JHfijdy to Ladies and Bachelors Petition, 1694 


[(Hurl. Misc., IV. 440). 

2. A woman who has the caro of chambers, 
making the beds and cleaning the rooms. 

Headers are respectfully requested to notice that Mrs. 
rratohott was not a waitress, but a chambermaid. 

Dickens, Somebody's Luggage. 

3. A theatrical name for an actress who plays 
the more broadly comic parts ; a soubretto. 

In sprightly Parts, in genteel comedy, In all chamber - 
maids, in melodramatic characters, especially where pan- 
tomimic action was needed, she |Mr*. Charles Kemble] 
was excellent. Doran, Annuls of the Stage, II. 282. 

chamber-master (cham'Mr-m&B'ttr), ». A 
shoemaker who makes up his own material at 
home, and disposes of it to the shops. Mavhcw, 
chamber-mtisic (charn'btT-mu zik), w. Music, 
either instrumental or vocal, which is specially 
suited for performance in a small room : opposed 
to concert-music, and also to church music and 
Operatic music . The term is commonly applied to con- 
certed music for solo instruments, such as string quartets, 
etc. It was first used early in the seventeenth century to 
designate all music not adapted to the uses of the church 
or the theater. Originally, therefore, It included conccrt- 
music. 


on the ground, 4- Muv, lion.] 1. A liza 
reptile of the family Chamedeontidas, having a 
naked body, a prehensile tail, feet suited for 
grasping branches, and the eye covered by a 
single circular eyelid with an aperture in the 
center. There are al>out 69 species, of which the best- 
known is Chamatleon vulgaris, a native at Africa, extend- 
ing into Asia and the south of Europe. Its Iwdy is 6 or 
‘ * g, and the tall 6 inches. The skin la cold to the 


7 inches long, i 



cKW-organ (chftm'b^r^), «. A«nall 
portable organ; a cabinet organ, or one de- 
signed for use in a small room, public or private, 
chamber-piece (ch&m'bGr-pes), n. In her,, a 
short cannon or mortar, represented either 
mounted or dismounted. See chamber , 0. 
chamber-pot (cbfim'bGr-pot), n, A vessel for 
urine, used in bedrooms. 


upper chambermaid, or a person discharging duties analo- 
gous to those of such attendants. 

Thinkst thou 

That the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain, 

Will put thy shirt on warm ? Shak., T. of A., iv. 3. 

I had ... as lieve the chamberlains of the White Horse 
had called me up to lied. Peele, Old Wives’ Tale, i. 1. 

(ft) An offloer charged with the direction and management . _• . . _ _ . , . 

of the private apartments of a monarch or nobleman. Die cbambcr-prftcticc (chfim'b^r-prak'tis), n. The 
lord great chamberlain of Great Britain is the sixth officer practice Of a chamber-counsel or. 

ruilma li °T he ^ tics ^ w w^lf ev« »lvif H - had the reputation ... of excellent discernment In 

l222,iSrSi , S2 fSS 1 'S ^ of «>* Old Beuchew. 


Chameleon ( ChnmmlMn vulgarit). 

touch, and contains small grains or eminences which are of 
a bluish-gray color in the shade, Imt in the light of the 
sun all parts of the body liecotue of a grayish -brown or 
tawny color. The extraordinary faculty which tho cha- 
meleon possesses of changing Its color, in accordance with 
that of the objects by which it is surrounded or with its 
temper when disturlaid, is due to tlm presence of clear or 
iit-licariiig contractile cells placed at various depths 
sir contractions and dilatations Iselng under 


Its power of fasting 
; to the fable that it 


upon him an the robing and attending on the king at ^noarjewosesm « » ». uamo, um^nenen, 
Ms coronation ; the cmre of the uioicnt palace of Watt- chamber-story (chftm'b6r-sto‘n), w. The Story 


S rovuiou of lurniturc for the noow. of or one of the stories of a house appropriated 
for Westminster Hall when used on great f or bedrooms Gwilt 
occasions ; and attending upon peers at their creation, /■» +n v,/\ - 

and upon bishops when they perform their homage. The OhMbeTwm (F. pron. BbOU-ber-taii ), W. [cap. 
offloe is now jointly held by the families of choiniondeley or l, c .] [F. : see def.] A red wine mode inUur- 
and Willoughby de Eresby, and the honors are enjoyed in gundy, in the department of C6te-d’Or, and 

’ Iy< Tlw named from the vineyard of Chambertin, of 
ubout 60 acres, near Dijon, on the celebrated 


each alternate reign by 'each family successively .' The 
“ - ■ ■ ■ • • • '•** ■ \ehoM, gt 


office of lord chamberlain of the hou*et 
'aln, is 


the lord great chamberlain/ and is changed with the ad 
[stratum. “* ’ “ 


VHSCnUHt. , generally called 

S uite distinct from that of 
is 


■imply the lord chamberlat 

chamber lai „ _ 

This officer has the control of all parts of 
the household (except the ladies of the queen’s bedcham- 
ber) which are not under the dirootlon of the lord steward, 
the groom of the stole, or the master of the horse. The 
kings (queen’s) chaplains, physicians, surgeons, etc., as 
well as the royal tradesmen, are in his appointment; the 
companies of actors at the royal theaters are under his 
regulation; i ' ° 


_ ; and he is also the licenser of plays, lie has 

under him a vice-chamberlain. 

As likewise, divers others made their Claims : Holwrt 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford, to liave the Office of Chamber - ebsmblAtl 
W»,^topoaroutW^rfor^^« S w^ pm d 


We will try a bot- 
tle of tin* Chamber • 
tin to-day, Vincent 
Bulu^er, Pelham, 
txxviil. 
n. 

An ob- 

2. Originally, the keeper of the treaeure-ebam- f0X «L« f 

ber; hence, a received of rente and revenues; mau ' 

a treasurer: as, the chamberlain of a corpora- cbanibranle 
tion. The name to given in some of the larger cities and "Jl?™ » v 

towna both of Groat Britain and of the United States to the ( Bna ^- Dr&ni h 
troasnrer or officer who has charge of the moneys of the [r . j etym. 

municipal corporations. uncertain.] In 

Eraetus the chamberlain of the city saluteth you. arch,, a struc- 

Bom. xvL 28. tural feature, 
The Chamberlain reoeives all the rents and dues lie- often ornament- 
longing to the corporation, exoept those received for char- i 
ttftes, and makea an payments. He attends on the admis- incl0 * 1 il J6 th ® 
stem of freemen, and examines theevtdenoe. The property sides and top of 
of the corporation is under his cere and superintendence, a doorway, win- 
Munioip. Corp. Report* (1886), p. 2464. d ow , fireplace, 
I^MwWIaisskip (chAm'b^r-lAn-ship), n, [< or similar open 
chamberlain + ship,] The omee or dignity of ing. The top 
ftokemberUin. pieoeor beam is 


hillside which gives the name to the depart- 

ment. Hie wine ranks among the first six or seven of 
Burgundy, and therefore among the chief red wiues of the 
world. 

The chambertin with yellow seal. 

Thackeray , Bouillabaisse. 



in the skin, then v*... « wuwu. u..u ... 
the control of the nervous system, 
and habit of inflating Itself gave rise to the fable that it 
lives on air. It is in reality insectivorous, its tongue, 
which is long and covered with a viscid saliva, being dart- 
ed at its prey and securing it when touched. 

Snakes that cast your coats for new, 

Chameleons that alter line. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, UL L 

Tho thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. 

Drgden. 

As a lover or chameUfon 
Grows like w hat it looks upon. 

Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, lv. 1. 

2. In the southern United Btates and West In- 
dies, a true lizard of the family Amlidida or 
Iguanidat, Also chamcpleo, — 3. [cap.] A con- 
stellation invented by Bayer, situated beneath 
the feet of the Centaur.— Chameleon mineral, a 
name formerly given to a mass produced by fusing oxld of 
manganese with niter or potash, and consisting essentially 
of the manganate of potassa. It is readily converted into 
the reddish-purple permanganate, and also Into salts hav- 
ing manganese os the base and possessing iio strong color. 
When dissolved in water It assumes a variety of colors, 
passing rapidly from green to blue,, purple, and rod. 

Ohameleonida, Ohameleonida, etc. See Cha- 
mulennida, etc* 

Chameleonise (ka-m€'l$-ou-Iz), v, t . ; pret. and 
pp. chameleonized, ppr. chameleonieinjp, [< cha- 
meleon + -tee.] To change into vanoua colon. 
Bailey, [Bare.] 

chamelott, n. Same as camlet, Spenser . 

chamfer (eham'f6r), n. [Also chamfret, early 
mod. E. chamfre , chanfer, < OF. chamfrein, 
chamfrain, F. chanfrein (s Bp. chaflan ), & cham- 
fer; origin uncertain; perhaps a particular u«e 
of chavtftein, a chain fron : see em mfron.] 1. 
In carp,, a groove or furrow.— 2. A bevel or 
slope ; the corner of anything originally right- 
angled out away so as to make an an§ to with 
the sides whioh form it. Also chancering, 

Ghamfr (ohara/ter), v, t, [< chamfer, n.] 1. In 
carp,, to out a furrow in; flute; channel.— 2. 
To cut or grind in a sloping manner, as the 
edge of anything square, so as to form a bevel. 


duUBftortd (oham'ftrd), p. a. [Pp. of chamfer, 
«.] Gtootm; farrowed; figuratively, wrinkled, 
Bui eft when ye count yon freed from feore, 

Comet the breme Winter with chamfred browee. 

. Spsimr, Shop. Cal., February. 

* chamfering (cham'f6r-ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
chamfer^vT] Same as chamfer, 2. 

The roof ... It exceeding beautiful, . . . vaulted with 
very sumptuous fretting* or chamfering*. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 81. 

chamfrettg n, and v. [See chamfer."} Same as 
chamfer, 

chamfireting (cham'fret-ing), n . [Verbal n. of 
chamfteU ».] The splay of a window, etc. E, 
H, Knight, 

chamfr on (cham'fron), a. [< OF* chamfrcin , 
F. chanfrein, chamfron ; origin uncertain : see 
chamfer , n, 1 The defensive armor of the front 
part of the need of a war-horse, in the fifteenth 
oentury, when bard* had attained their greatest develop- 
ment, It was fitted with earpieces covering the horse's 
ears, and protected the whole head between the eyes and 
as far down as the nostrils. It was often fitted with a 
spike or boss between the eyes. Also ohanfrin. oharfron, 
chafron, ckamfrin, chanfron. Bee outs under armor 
(fig. 2) and Oara, 

Chamid (kam'ld), n. A bivalve mollusk of the 
family Chamidm 

OkMii (kam'i-d8), n. pi, [NL., < Chama + 
-idee,] A family of bivalve mollusks, typified 
by the genus Chama, They have a thick, irregular, 
inequivalve shell, with strong hinge-teeth, two in one 



Right and Left Valves uf Chama macrophylla. 


valve and one ill the other; tin external binge-ligament; 
siplional orifices far apart ; and united mantle-margins, 
leaving but a small opening for the foot. The species oc- 
cur in tropical seas of both hemispheres, attached usually 
by one of the unbones to somo support. Also Chamadat 
anti Chamaridce. 

chamin&l (cham'i-sal), n, [Mex. Bp., < chami - 
no.] A dense growth of the Californian cliami- 
so; a ohaparrai. 

Chamia o (chara'i-so), n. [Mex. Bp. ; cf. Bp. cha- 
miz a, a kind of wild cane or reed ; Pg. chamiga , 
a small rope made of matweed.] A plant of 
the genus Adeiwstoma , natural order ltosacew . 
The species are evergreen shrubs with clustered, short, 
rigid, awl-shaped leaves, and numerous small white flow- 
ers borne in detise raceuioso panicles, sometimes very 
fragrant. There are two speoles, natives of California, 
which olotho great areus of the dry coast-ranges and foot- 
hills with a dense and sometimes almost impenetrable cha- 
parral, called locally chamutal. Ordinarily those shrubs 
grow in scattered clumps from 4 to 8 fuet high, hut some- 
times much higher. 

ehamlett. «. An obsolete form of camlet 

chamois (sham' wo or eham'i), n. [Also spelled, 
esp. in second sense, shamoy and shammy; < F. 
chamois = Hr. camous = Bp. camuza, gamuza = 
Pg. camuca, camurga = It. camozza , f., camomo, 
m.,< OHG. *gamuz , gam*, MHG. gams, G, gemtto, 
> D. gems ss Dan. gemse , ehamois : seo gemshok. 
Cf . Pg. ganm, fallow-deer, porhaps < Goth. *gama, 
akin to OHG. *gainuz, gams , etc.] 1. A species 
of goat-like or capriform antelope, Rupicapra 



Chamois ( Rupicmpm trmjpu). 


tragus, formerly Antilope rupicapra , inhabiting 
high inaooeBBible mountains in Europe and west- 
ern Asia. Its sise Is about that of a well-grown goat, 
*ad it is so agile that It can clear at a liound crevices 10 
or IB feet wide. The chamois Is one of the most wary 
of antelopes, and possesses the power of scenting man at 
an almost Incredible distance, so that the hunting of it is 
m occupation of extreme difficulty and much danger. It* 
gpa Is made into a soft leather. 

8* A kind of soft leather made from various 
skins dressed with fish-oil: so called because 
first prepared from the skin of the chamois. 
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In recent times it has been largely used for 
warm underclothing. Bee wash-leatker. 
chamoisite (sham'oi-zlt), a. [< Chamoison (see 
def.) + 4te *.] A hydrous silicate of iron and 
aluminium, occurring in greenish-gray to black 
compact or oOlitic masses, it forms l*d* hi tho lime- 
stone at Chamoison, near Ardon in the canton of Valais, 
Switzerland, and lias been used as an iron ore. 
ch&molett, n . Same as camlet . 

Natolta affording groat store of Chamolets and Groge- 
rams ; mode about Angra, . . . before such time as the 
goats were destroyed by tho late Rebells. 

8a ndys, Travailes, p. 12, 

Chamomile, n. See camomile. 

Champ 1 (champ), v, [Sometimes pron. and 
written chomp ; a later form of early mod. E. 
cham, chew (jirob, used in ME., but not found), 
of Scand. origin : cf . Bw. dial, kdmsa , chew with 
difficulty. ] I, trans. 1. To bite repeatedly and 
impatiently, as a horse his bit. 

But, like a proud stood rein'd, went haughty on, 
Chamjiing nis iron curb. Milton, 1\ L,, lv. 859. 

9. To bite into small pieces ; craunch; chew; 
munch: sometimes followed by up. 

After dinner came a follow who onto 11 vo charcoal, 
glowingly ignited, quenching them in ills mouth, aud then 
champing and swallowing them down. 

Evelyn , Diary, Jun. 2, 1664. 

I ♦ . . champed up tho romnlning part of tho pipe. 

Steele, Spectator, 5lo. 431. 
And champing golden grain, tho horses stood 
Hard by tliulr chariots. Tennywn, Iliad, viiL 660. 

3. To pound; crush; mash: as, to champ pota- 
toes. [ScotchJ 

XL intrans . To perform the action of biting 
repeatedly and impatiently : generally followed 
by on or upon. 

Champing as though his cud had troubled him. 

Sir /*. Sidney. 

The noble auimal, . . . arching his stately nock, champed 
on the silver bite which restrained him. 

.Scott, Kenilworth, II. 117. 

champ 1 (champ), n. [< champ*, r.] 1. The 
act of biting repeatedly, as a horse on his bit. 
Byron.— 2. Mashed potatoes. [Hootch.] 
champ 2 , champe (champ), n. [< F. champ, a 
field: see camp 2.] A field. Specifically -(«) In 
arch., a field or ground on which carving is raised, Ox- 
ford Glossary. (61 ) In her., the Held of a shield or banner. 

Kay the it! ward liaddo brought the grete buncr wherof 
the champe was white as snowe, and the dragon was a-boue 
the crosse, ffor thus comaunded Merlin. 

Merlin (E. K. T. 8.), ill. D76. 
(o)Tu laoe-making: (1) Tho ground ii])on which tho pat- 
tern is embroidered or Applied. (2) The filling of brides 
or links between tho figures of the pattern of laoe that 
has no ground or bottom. 

champ 8 (champ), n. [Native term.] The name 
given to a valuable timber, the product of 
jlichelia excclm , a tall magnoliacoous tree of 
the eastern Himalaya. The wood is soft but 
very durable, and of an olive-brown color, 
champac, n. Bee champak, 
champagne (sham-pan'), n. [Formerly also 
champmane, champaign , < F. champagne, so 
named from the former province of Champagne , 
lit., like It, campagna , a champaign, or flat 
open country: seo champaign and campaign.] 

1. The effervescent or so-called snorkling wine 
mado within the limits of the olu province of 
Champagne in northeastern France, chiefly 
in the region about Heims, Eperuay, Aviso, 
Ay, and Pierry, in the department of Marne. 
Tho vineyards arc all situated within a district about 
twenty miles long, from Reims on the north to Vcrtus 
on the south, and ore generally clussod at “of the Hill” 
(montagne) and “ of the River/' namely, along the Marne ; 
but great quantities of new wine are hr >ught from other 
regions, and each manufacturer makes a mixture or blend 
according to his own system, to produce the brand of wine 
known by his name. The effervescence is artificially pro- 
duced, and is of the nature of an arrested or Incomplete 
fermentation. The greater or less sweetness of the wine 
Is produced by tlie addition of a liqueur consisting of sugar- 
candy dissolved in old wine ; the different degrees of sweet- 
ness ore indicated by the terms sec, * dry,' doux, 1 sweet/ 
and brut, which lost term, denoting originally the new or 
uuwanipulated wine, is now used for the manufactured 
wines having from 1 to 8 per cent, of liqueur. Tho swoeter 
wines ore generally tho more effervescent. 

As is the wit it gives, the gay Champaign. 

Thornton, The Bensons, Autumn. 

2. Effervescent wine, wherever made : as, Swiss 


part of the district — mi champag ne hav- 
ing a slightly pink or ruddy tint This oolor is usually 
produced by the addition of a little rad wine. — is 
Champagne, properly, non-effervaaoent wine made In 
Champagne, of which the best-knowu Is siUery me; Im- 
properly, slightly effervescent champagne, as distinguished 
from tlie grand nwutweux or frothing variety.-— Tllim da 
Ohampagna. Bee u«ane. 

Champaign (sham-pAn'; formerly eliam-pta'), 
n. and a. [Early mod. E. also chamjtain , cham- 
Paine , and by corruption chamjAan , champion. 
s ME. champeym , < OF. champaigns, assibilatea 
form of campaigns «s It. cainpagna , a flat open 
country: see campaign.] I. n. A flat open 
country. 

In place eke lioote and drle, 

In chamjieyne eke, and nygii the sees brynke 
Betyme upon thi werk in vynes lde. 

Palladia e, Hustomdrle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 10. 

The Canaanitos, which dwell in the champaign over 
against Gilgal. Deut. xl. 8a 

llie mountaincs [of Cephalonla] intermixed with profit- 
able vallics, and the woods with champion. 

Sandy*, Travailes, p. 4. 

Many miles of Woodlands and champion , whloli he di- 
vided into several Hundreds. 

8. Clarke , Four Plantations in America (1670), p. 14. 

Many a vale 

And rivor-sundor'd champaign clothed with corn. 

Tennytton , (Enone. 

II. a. Level; open. 

The whole Countrey is plaine and champion, and few 
hils in it Hakluyt's Voyages , I. 248. 

A wide, champaign country filled with herds and Hooks. 

Addison. 

champak, champac (cham'pak), n. [< NL. 
champaca; < Hkt. champaka , > Beng. champak a. 
Hind, champd,] A beautiful Indian tree, Jft- 
chelia Champaca , natural order Magnoliacew, 
held in high esteem by Brahmans and Bud- 
dhists. and planted about their temples, images 
of Buddha arc made of its wood, which is Olivo-colored or 
dark-brown and often beautifully mottled, takes a fine 
polish, aud Is much prized for furniture. Its flowers are 
of a beautiful golden color and very fragrant, their per- 
fume treiug much celebrated iu Hindu poetry. They are 
worn iu the hair by the native women. 

The wandering ulrs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream— 

The tihawftaJc odours fail, 

Like sweet thoughts in a dream. 

Shelley , Indian Serenade 

Champarty, W. Bee champerty, 

Champe, n. Bee champ a. 
champer (ebam'pGr), n. One who champs, 
champertt, n. An obsolete form of champerty, 
champortor (eham'ptr-tor), n. [< OF. champar- 
teur , < cham part: soe champerty.] In law, one 
who is guilty of champerty, 
champertous (chara'p^r-tus), a. Of the nature 
of champerty. 

Champerty (eham'pfcr-ti). n. [Also champarty, 
champcrt (oI>h.), < ME. champartie , champertie, 
champerty, also u partnership in power, < OF, 
champart, < ML. campipars (also campartum, 
campartagium), i. o., campi pars, lit. part of 
the field, a certain portion of th© crop exacted 
by the lord : campi, gen. of L. campus , field ; 
L. pars, a part: seo camp' 2 and part,] 1. In 
law, a species of maintenance, being a bar- 
gain which a person not otherwise interested 
makes with a plaintiff or defendant to receive 
a share of the land or other matter in suit in 
the event of success, the champertor carry- 
ing on or assisting to carry on the party’s suit 
or defense at his own expense; the purchase 
of a suit or the right of suing. Champerty is 
a punishable offense by common law, and in 
somo jurisdictions by statute. 

Foreyn attomes to bo admitted and sworn in lyke wise, 
truly to execute ther office as tho lawe requirfth w'out 
mayntenaunoe, or ehampertye, or consellyiige ther di- 
auntors to vae ouy fals accyons. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.X p. 40a 

The practice of champerty was common, whereby tho 
lawyer did his work iu consideration of a percentage on 

tho sum which was at last forcibly collected. 

Atlantic Monthly, LVUI. 882. 


2t. A partnership in power. 
" \o written champarty . 


Also i 


champagnes and fine* ctiamftagues. The grande* cham- 
pagne § are distilled from the wine produced in a level dis- 
trict called Champagne, in the department of Charente, 
west of AngoiUOme and south of Cognac. The Jims cham • 
pagne* are the product of a blending of the brandies pro- 
Quoad in this and neighboring regions of southwestern 
France with alcohols derived from grain or from beet- 
roots. the two kinds of alcohol giving rise to distinct fla- 
vors in tho brandy. An inferior glide, known as petite 
champagne, Is made from grapes grown in the southern 


duunplant, champion 2 ^ «• and a, Lai* 
Same as champaign.— 2, One who lives in or 
farms the open fields. 

During the 16th century ... the extensive wastes which 
covered a largo part of England began to be,eiicloeed. to 
the consequent disturbance of a number of squatters 
(called at the time champions, from champe) who had set- 


tled on them, and derived a not very sufficient snbi 
from feeding a few animals on the commons. 

Emye. M, XIV. 164. 

II. a* Borne as champaign, 
champignon (sham-pin'yen). n. [F. (ct It 
camtOgnuolo), a mushroom, < ML. as if *om»- 
pinius, for LL. oampanims, ca mp a m em, eqptv« to 


champignon 

L. campmtris, of the field. < campus, F. champ, 
etc., field: see camp*, Cf. cmmerknows,'} A 
mushroom: the French name for mushrooms 
in general, but in England applied only to the 
Marasmius (or Agaricus) oreadcs, an edible spe- 
cies growing In fairy rings. 

He viler friends with doubtful mushrooms treats, 
Secure for you, himself champignon* eats. Dryden. 

champion 1 (cham'pi-gn), n, and a. [< ME. 
champion, Ann, -ioun, < OF. ckamjHon , -iun, 
campion (> D. kampioen), F. champion = Bp. 
oampeon = Pg. campo&o = It. campion c, < ML. 
mmpio(n-), a champion, combatant in a duel, 
< campus, a battle, duel (cf. AS. cenma, ME. 
kempt (ss OHG. chemphio, ohempho, MHGf. kempfe, 
G. Mmpfc ss Dan. Jcwmpe = Sw. as Icel. 

kappi), a warrior, champion, < camp, fight) : see 
camp* and camp*.] I, n. 1. One who under- 
takes to defend any cause; especially, one who 
engages in combat or contention in beliulf of 
another, or in any representative capacity : as, 
the champion of an army or of a party ; a cham- 
pion for we truth, or of innocence. 

In our common law, champion in taken no less for him 
that trietli the combat in his own case, than for him that 
flgbtetli in the case of another. Cowell, 

The statutes of our state 
Allow, in case of accusations. 

A champion to defend a lady s truth. 

Lean, and Pi., Knight of Malta, L 3. 

But choose a champion from the Persian lords 
To fight our champion Kohrab, limn to man. 

M. Arnold, Kohrab and Rustum. 

S. More generally, a hero; a brave warrior. 

Kenown'd 

For hardy and undoubted champion*. 

Shak ., 9 lion. VI., v. 7. 

8. One who has demonstrated his superiority to 
all others in some matter decided by public con- 
test or competition, as prize-fighting, pedca- 
trianisra, rowing, plowing, etc. - Champion of 
tilS king, a person whose office it is at the coronation of u 
king in England to ride armed into Westminster Hall while 
tiie king is at dinner there, and by tlic proclamation of a her- 
ald to make challenge to this effect, “ that if uuy man sin mid 
deny the king's title to the crown, he was ready to defend 
it in single combat." This ceremony wan last performed 
at the coronation of George IV., in 1821, but the office, 
which lias been held by a family named Dymocke since 
1377, Still exists.— Champions’ game. Bee billiard «. 

H. a . 1. First among all competitors or con- 
testants : as, a champion oarsman. H ence — 2. 
By extension, of the first rank or highest excel- 
lence in any respect j unexcelled. [Colloq.] 
champion 1 (cham'pi-on), t\ t. [< champion 1, 
*.] To maintain or support by contest or ad- 
vocacy; act as champion for. 

Come, fate, into the list, 

And champion me to the utterance ! 

Shale., Macbeth, Hi. 1. 
Championed or unchamploned, thou diost by the stake 
or faggot. Scott, Ivanhoe, 21. 201. 

The safety of the nation will one day, and ere long, de- 
mand that universal education shall lie made compulsory. 
Does any friend of education believe that this reform will 
be championed by the Democratic party V 

h.A. Rev., CXXVL 604. 

champion^, ft. and a. Bee champion, 
ohampioness (cham'pi-on-cs), n. [< champion 1 
+ -ees,] A female champion. Dryden, [Rare.] 
atentonihip (eham'pi-on-ship), n. [< cham- 
pion* + ship,'] The state or honor of being a 
champion. 

flha.mp1a.lii (aham-pl&n'), a, [< Lake Cham- 
plain , bordering on New York, Vermont, and 
Canada.] In Amer. geol,, a term first employed 
by Emmons to designate a part of the Paleozoic 
series of the State of New York. Later suggested 
by Dana as the mono of a division of thr? superficial (J'ost- 
tertiary) deposits of northeastern North America, con* 
nected in origin, according to the prevalent glacial theo- 
ries (see glacial), with the melting of the great Ice-sheet 
supposed by many geologists to have once extended over 
that region. 

The loose deposits or drifts overlying the lower unstrat- 
Ifled boulder-clay belong to the period of the melting of 
the great ice-sheets, when largo liodles of water, discharged 
across the land, levelled down the detritus that had 
formed below or In the under part of the ieo. This re- 
modelled drift lias been called the Champlain group. 

Geikir., 1885. 

duunplerl (shamp-le-va')* a. and n. [F., pn. 
of champlever, < champ, surface, + lever, lift: 
see champ 8, camp*, and lever.] I, a. Having 
the ground originally cast with depressions, or 
engraved or out out, or lowered : said of a kind 
of enameling upon metal, of which the hollows 
are filled with the enamel pastes, which are after- 
ward fired. Champlevd enamel can be recognised by tlic 
unbroken surface of the metal divisions or parting-strips, 
and generally by their varying widths ; whereas a snrfacc 
of cloisonnd enamel shows parting-strips of uniform width, 
and with solutions of continuity. Cnamplevd enamel is 
In common use in Europe and America for jewelry, but is 
extremely rare in the decorative work of China and Japan. 
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II. n. The art or method of producing such 
work in enamel : as, a plaque in champlevS ’. 

In ehamplemf the enamelling subetanoe is applied to the 
surface of the gold as ornamental details, and is “fired" 
in a muffle or furnace under the eye of the enameller. 

JSneyc. Brit., Kill. 679. 

chant, n. An obsolete form of khan. 
n hftfl ft (chtt'nft), n. An East Indian name for the 
chick-pea or gram, Ciccr arietinum. 
chance (chins), w. and a, [Early mod. E. also 
chaunce, < ME. chance , chaunce. cheance , cheautwc 
MHG. scheme , sohante , < OF. cheance, chaancc, 
F. chance , chance, hazard, risk, luck, * Pr. ca~ 
senna =s It. cadenza , < ML, cadentia, that which 
falls out, osp. favorably (particularly used in 
dioo-plajrtng), < L. caam{U)8 , ppr. of cadcre, 
fall : see cadent, cadence, cadenza, and owe 1 .] 
L n. If. Fall; falling. 

The dale Is go, the nlghtcs chaunee 
Hath derkea all the brighte sonne. 

Gower, Coni. Amaut., HI. 307. 

2f. A throw of dice ; the number turned up by 
a die. 

Seven is my chaunce, and thyn is oink and treye. 

Chaucer , Pardoner s Tale, 1. 191. 
Also next thys place ys an A liter wher the Crucyfyers 
Devydyd hys Clothes by Chaunce of the Dyco. 

Torkington , Diario of Eng. Travell, p. 42. 

The very dice obey him, 

And In our sports my bettor cunning faints 
Under his chance. Shak., A. and C., if. 3. 

Hence — 3. Risk; hazard; a balanced possi- 
bility of gain or loss, particularly in gaming; 
uncertainty. 

There Is a divinity in odd numbers, either In nativity, 
chance, or death. Shak., M. W. of W., v. 1. 

And I another, 

So weary with disasters, tugg’d with fortune, 

That I would set my life ou any chance, 

To mend it, or be rid on t. Shak., Macbeth, ili. l. 
Gambling and usury are also prohibited, and all games 
of chance. E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, I. 114. 

4. A contingent or unexpected event ; an event 
which might or might not befall. 

For ill chaunce. me fell unfortunatly 
At my finite gymiyng and commencement. 

Rom. (if Partcnay (E. E. T. K.), 1. 3976, 
Then we shall know that It was not his hand that smote 
us ; it was a chance that happened to us. 1 Sam. vi. 9. 
Ilod I but died an hour tmfore this chance , 

I had liv'd a blessed time. Shak., Macbeth, 11. S. 
I am very glad that the chance * of life liave brought us 
two hundred miles nearer together. 

Sydney Smith , To Francis Jeffrey. 
Many a chance the years lteget 

Tcnnymn , Miller's Daughter. 

6. Vicissitude; contingent or unexpected 
events in a series or collectively. 

The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong ; 

. . . hut time and chance happenetli to them all. 

Ecol. lx. 11. 

0. Luck; fortune; that which happena to or 
befalls one. 

Than gan the chaunce to cliaunge fro hem that hadde 
the better. Merlin (E. E. T. H.), ill 400. 

Yit wii I sue this maticr faithfully 
Whils I may live, what euer lie my chaunce; 

And if it happe that in my trouthc I dye. 

That deth shal not don me noo dlsplesaunce. 

Political Poem*, etc. (ed. Furnivull), p. 68. 
JTIthee, go hence ; 

Or 1 shall show the cinders of my spirits 
Through the aalies of iny chance, 

Shak,, A. and C., v. 2. 

Toll them your chance., and bring them back again 
Into tills wood. Greene, Alphonsus, 1L 

7. Opportunity ; a favorable contingency : as, 
now is your chance. 

Ami some one day, some wondrous charm appears. 
Which happened not in centuries of years. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., 1. 825. 
They (Roman sbipmen] had learned Hast men who lived 
on the western coast of Spain had no real chance of daily 
hearing the sun hiss as hts fiery ball sank into the waters of 
the giant stream. E. A. Freeman , Amor. Loots., p. 103. 

8. Probability; the proportion of events fa- 
vorable to a hypothesis out of all those which 
may occur: as, the chances are against your 
succeeding. 

No more charm of a Whig administration than of a thaw 
in Znmhla. Sydney Smith, In Lady Holland, li. 

A single occurrence opposed to our general experience 
would tell for very little In our calculation of the chance*. 

Macaulay, West. Reviewer's Dof. of Mill. 
An urn lias two white balls and fife black ones ; there are 
seven equally likely drawings, two white; therefore the 
chance or probability of drawing a white ball Is two*sev* 
enths. Dt Moiyan. 

9. Fortuity; especially, the absence of a cause 
necessitating an event, or the absence of any 
known reason why an event should turn out 
one way rather than another, spoken of as if 
it were a real agency; the variability of an 


event under given general conditions, viewed 
as a real agency. 

So weprota 

Ourselves to be the slaves of chance, and filet 
Of every wind that blows. Shak., W. T. t tv. 8. 

If etaneewUl have me king, why, etane* may crown me. 

Shak., Macbeth, l 8. 
Next him, high arbiter. 

Chance governs all Milton, P. L., 1L 910. 

It is strictly and philosophically true In nature and rea- 
son that there la no such thing as chance or accident, 

Clarke, Sermons, I. xovliL 
The Bible takes quite as strong ground as the physicist 
on the side of law. The weather is not with it a matter 
of chance , or the sport of capricious demons. God ar- 
ranged it all far back in the work of creation. 

Damon, Nature and the Bible, p. 60 

The amount of a nation’s savings is no affair of chance ; it 
is governed much more by commercial reasons than is some- 
times supposed. Roe, Contemporary Socialism, p. 334. 

Chance Ira term by which we express the Irregularities 
in phenomena, disregarding their uniformities. 

O. H. Lewee, Probe, of Life and Mind, II. II. | 90. 

Absoluts ohanoe, tho (supposed) spontaneous occurrence 
of events undetermined by ahy general law or by any froo 
volition. According to Aristotle, events may come about in 
three ways : first, by necessity or an external compulsion ; 
second, by nature, or the development of An Inward ger- 
minal tendency ; and third, by chance, without any deter- 
mining cause or principle whatever, by lawless, sporadic 
originality.— By OhUlOS, without design ; accidentally. 

As I happened by chance upon mount Gilboa, behold, 
Saul leaned upon his spear. 2 Sam. i. 6. 

But those great actions others do ftp chance 
Are, like your beauty, your inheritance. 

Dryden, Epistles, iv. 21, 
Tis hard If all is false that I advance ; 

A fool must now and then be right by chance. 

Cotcper , Conversation. 
Even ohanoe, probability equally balanced for and 
against an event.— Main ohanoe, tlic chance or probabil- 
ity of most Importance or greatest advantage ; lienee, the 
end or stake to be kept most in view ; the chief personal 
advantage. 

That liahit of forethought for the main chance grew 
with his years, and finally placed him in the first line of 
millionaires in America. W. Harrow*, Oregon, p. 69. 

lie has mado his money by lookiiig after the main 
chance. Fortnightly Rev., N. S., XL. 25. 

Theory or doctrine of chanoes. See prolnhiiity .— To 
take one’s ohanoe, to accept the risks incident to an un- 
dertaking or venture. 

II. a. Resulting from or due to ohanoe; cas- 
ual; unexpected: as, a chance remark; a chants 
customer. 

They met like chance companions on the way. Dryden. 
■=Byn. Carnal, Fortuitou *, etc. See accidental. 

chance (ch&ns), V , ; pret. and pp. chanced , ppr. 
chancing. [< chance, w.] I. in tram. To hap- 
pen; fall out; come or arrive without design 
or expectation. 

Ay, Casca ; tell us what hath chanc'd to-day. 

Shak.,J. C„ 1. 2. 

Our discourse chanced to be upon tho subject of death. 

Steele, Tatlcr, No. 114. 
Surely I shall chance upon some Thyrsis piping in the 
pine-tree shade, or Daphne flying from the arms of Phc»- 
bus. J. A. Symonde, Italy and Greece, p. 6. 

(This verb Is sometimes used impersonally. 

How chance* it they travel ? Shak., Hamlet, 11. 2. 

Sometimes the it is omitted. 

How chance the king comes with so small a number? 

Shak., Lear, ii. 4.] 

TL trans . 1. To befall or happen to. [Rare.] 

What would have chanced me all these years, 

As boy and man, had you not come . . . 

From your Olympian home? 

T. B. Aldrich , At Twosoore. 

2. To risk ; hazard ; take the ehancesof : as, the 
thing may be dangerous, but I will chance it. 

rOolIoq.] 

chance (ch&ns), adv. [Perhaps only in the fol- 
lowing passage, where it is often printed * chance ; 
short for perchance or by chance .] By chance ; 
perchance. 

If, chance . by lonely contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall enquire thy fate. 

Gray, Elegy. 

chasoMblet (chta'*a-bl), a. [< chance + -able.] 
Accidental; casual; fortuitous. 

So farre were they carried into the admiration thereof, 
that they tliought in the ckaunceald* hitting vppon any 
such verses great fore-tokens of their following fortunes 
were placed. Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetrle. 

chanceablyt (chfcn'sa-bli), adv • Casually; by 
chance. Sir P. Sidney • 

chanceful (ohkns'ftl). a. [< chance + -fid. 1.] 
Full of chances or accidents ; hazardous. [Rare 
and poetioal.] 

All are not lost who join In chanatful war. J. Baillie. 

chancel (ohan'sel). n. [< ME. chauncel, chasm - 
ceUf < OF, chancel, cancel, < ML. oanceMue, a 



or secretary’ll office there Is a largo 
i, Description of the East, II, it. 220. 


chance: 1, L. oammlli, pL, a grating, latticework: 
aee cancel.] 1. Kcclcs., toe inclosed space in 
a church surrounding the altar, and railed off 
from the choir ; the sanctuary, in small churches 
having no separate uholr the altar-rails (and in some 
churches the screen or latticework) divide the chancel 
immediately from the body of the church. In a wider 
sense the words chatwcl and choir are sometimes used to 
Include both the sanctuary and the choir proper. In 
Greek churches the hema answers to the chancel or sanc- 
tuary, and the iconostasis (as the choir does not intervene 
between sanctuary and nave) corresponds in some measure 
to Ivotli altar-rails and rood-screen, to the former as sepa- 
rating the altar from the rest of the olmroh, and to the 
latter as constituting a marked boundary to the nave. 

2. An inclosed space railed off in courts of 
judicature. 

diancelert, n. An obsolete form of chancellor . 
chanceless (ehtas'les), a. [< chance + -tew.] 
Without ehanee or opportunity; hopeless; un- 
availing: as, a chancetess struggle. [Rare.] 
chancellery (chfin'sel-e-ri)^. ; pi. chancelleries 
(-riz). 1. Same as chancery , 3. — 2, A secre- 
tary’s office. See chancellor, 2. 

In the ehancellai 
library. Poem 

'Chancellor (ohhn'sol-flr), ». [< ME. chanceler , 
chaunoeler, chaunseler (always with ono l), < 
OP. chanceler , •tier, F. chancclicr = Pr. canceller , 
chanoellier = Oat. caeelkr = OSp. canceller , can - 
ciller, Sp. cancelario = Pg, chancellor, cancellario 
ss It. cancelliero = D. Jcanselier a MLGh kensclere 
= 0HG. chanoildri, chcnzildri, MHG. kanzclasrc , 
G. kanzlvr a Dan. Sw. kansler = Icel. kanzellari , 
kanselleri = Russ. kantslerU, < ML. canceUarius, 
a chancellor, orig. (LL.) an officer in charge of 
Toeords, who stood at the latticed railing inclos- 
ing jthe judgment-seat, and acted as an interme- 
diary between the suitors and the judge ; < L. 
cancclll, a latticed railing: see chancel and can- 
cel, and of. chancery .] 1 . Originally, under the 
later Roman emperors, a doorkeeper or usher, 
who stood at the latticed railing inclosing the 

K ent-seat, to keep off the crowd and to in- 
e such persons as were entitled to puss 
inside. La ter and uaturully lie became a Hurt of inter- 
mediary between petitioners and the Judges, and ar- 
ranged about their business. In the Haste ru Empire, the 
Roman- Germ an empire, and the kingdoms established on 
the ruins of the Koinan empire, this intermediary duor- 
keopvr became a notary or scribe on whom devolved the 
duty of preparing and seulhig all Important documents, 
snufi as charters, letters, and other official writings of the 
crown ; hence he became keeper of the great seal, and Ju 
consequence of the lntlueuce of his position Ills office came 
to !>e one of ttio most Important. From the Roman empire 
the ecclesiastical court at Rome introduced the office, and 
the chancery at the Vatican was rejwuted throughout the 
several bishoprics, where each diocese, and frequently each 
of the great monastic houses, hud its chancellor. 

Hence — 9. A secretary; a notary. 

One Gilbert Feck, his [the Duke of Buckingham's] chan- 
cellar. Shak Hen. VIII., i. 1. 

3. in Great Britain: (a) The highest judicial 
officer of the crown, law adviser of tho ministry, 
and keeper of the great seal: more fully desig- 
nated lord high chancellor . He is a cabinet minister 
and privy councilor by virtue of his uffiue, and prolocutor 
of the House of Lords by prescription, and ranks next af- 
ter the princes of the blood and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The writs for the convocation of Parliament are 
issued by him. To him belongs the appointment of all 

J ustices of the peace, and he Is tho iutroii of all livings of 
he crown under the vulue of twenty marks in the king’s 
books ; ho Is keeper of the sovereign's conscience, visitor 
of all hospitals and colleges founded by tho king, guardian 
of all charitable uses, and judge of tho High Court of 
Chancery, now cullod the Chancery Division of the Supreme 
Court. There is also a lord high chancellor iu Ireland at 
the head of the equity system of tliat country, and Scotland 
had a chancellor until the treaty of union with Kuglaud 
iu 1707. (b) An officer, officially styled chancellor 
of the duchy of Isanemter , who presides in per- 
son or by deputy over the courts of law and 
equity in the duchy of Lancaster. He is usu- 
ally a cabinet minister, and seldom a lawyer, 
(e) The finance minister of the British govern- 
ment, more fully styled chancellor of the ex - 
chequer . He is tuvarluhly a memlwr of the House of 
Commons (that division of the legislature having the sole 
right of laying taxes and originating money hills) and also 
of the cabinet. The chancellor of the exchequer was for- 
merly a j udge ex ojHcio in the eq ulty department of the Court 
•of Exchequer, taking precedence of all the barons ; but 
wheu the equitable jurisdiction of this court was trans- 
ferred by 6 Viet. v. to tho Court of Chancery ids judicial 
functions became obsolete, (d) In the jury system 
of Scotland, the prases or foreman of a jury, 
who announces the verdict wheu it is a verbal 
one, and who, when it is iu writing, hands 
it in and indorses it, in the name of the 

& along with the clerk of the court.— 4. In 
ce: (a) The chief officer of the crown, 
charged with the custody of the great seal, 
the administration of justice, and the duty of 
presiding over the councils of the king. The 
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office was abolished in 1700, revived in name 
by Napoleon I., and finally abolished in 1848. 
(o) The chief officer of the palace of a queen or 

C ce. (c) A secretary, especially of an em- 
y or a consulate.— 0. In the new German 
empire, the president of the Federal Council, 
who is also charged with the supreme direction, 
under the emperor, of all imperial affairs. — 
6. The chief officer, next to the honorary head, 
of a military or honorable order, who guards 
its seal, administers its property, ana pro- 
serves its records: as, the chancellor of the Or- 
der of the Garter.— 7. Kecks, : (a) An offloor 
learned in canon law, who acts as vioar-gen- 
eral to a bishop, holds his courts, and directs 
and advises him In all matters of ecclesiastical 
law, and is the keeper of his seals. More 
fully styled chancellor of a bishop or of a diocese . 
( b ) An officer belonging to a cathedral, who 
arranges the celebration of religious services, 
hears lessons, lectures in theology, writes let- 
ters of the chapter, applies the seal, keeps the 
books, etc. — 8. Tho titular head of a univer- 
sity, from whom all degrees are supposed to 
emanate. Tho chancellor was originally the notary of 
the chapter of the cuthedrul. Hut noliody could preach 
without the authorization of the bishop ; and the pope an 
the chief of the bishops undertook to regulate this author- 
ization. Ho made the chancellors of certain cathedrals 
his deputies for this purpose, and thus they alone could 
grant the degree of master of theology, the highest of 
the university, which carried with it tho right to preach. 
The chancellors seldom took un active part In the govern- 
ment of the university. Iu Great Britain the office is now 
a merely honorary one, and is usually hold by a nobleman 
or some statesman of eminence. The duties of the chan- 
cellor of Oxford or Cambridge arc usually discharged by a 
vice-chancellor. There is an officer with similar functions 
in several of the colleges of the Tufted States. 

9. In Delaware, New Jersey, and some others of 
the United States, a judge of the Court of Chan- 
cery or Equity. In Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee there are district chancellors chosen 
by popular vote. — 10. In Scrip., a master of 
the decrees, or president of the council. Ezra 
iv. 8. 

chancellorship (ch&n'flol-or-ship) ? w. [< chan- 
cellor 4 ship, ] The office or dignity of a chan- 
cellor; the period during which a chancellor 
holds office. 

chancel-rail (ulian'sel-ral), n. The rail which 
separates the chancel or sanctuary of a church 
from the choir, or, where there is no choir, 
from the navo. 

chanoel-BCreen (chau'sel-skren), n. The screen 
or railing separating the chancel from the 
body of the church. It is often richly carved 
and adorned. 

chancel-table (ehau'sel-ta'bl), n, A commu- 
nion-table within tho chancel, 
chancelyt (chfcns'li), atk. [< ME. *chauncely, 
chatinsclich ; < chance 4 -If 2 -] By chance; 
accidentally. 

And f 3 *f It] be bo that eny dehnt chavnsclich fallo among 
uuy of hem, that god defunde, they beynge in dobat ahul 
bIihwo and couio the cause of her debut to the wardelns of 
tho foraaide brotherhede. KnglUh Gilds (E. E. T. S), p. 4. 


chancery (ohta'se-ri), n, [Conti. from earlier 
'chancelry, chancelery, < ME. chanoekrk. chaun- 
cellerie , < OF. chancellerie, F. chanedkm m Pr. 
cancellaria ss Cat. c anceUcria » Sp. canceUeria 
( cancelaria , the papal chancery) = Pg. chan- 
cellaria = It. canceUeria a D. kanselarij — G. 
kanzki, kanzeki k Dan, kanceUi m Sw. kanslim' 
Russ, kantsellariya , kantselyariya , < ML. can- 
cellaria, a chancery court, orig. the reeord-offlee 
of a chancellor : see chancellor, ] 1. Originally, 
the office of a chancellor, notary, or secretary, 
where the records were kept and official docu- 
ments were prepared, scaled, and despatched. 

As soon ai the day and plane of session were fixed, the 
writs of summons were prepared in the royal chancery and 
issued under tho great seal, Stubbs, Const. Hist., I 780. 

That class of clerks of the King’s chapel or chancery 
who hod so large ashore In tho administration of the king- 
dom. E. A. Freeman, Hist. Norm. Uonq., V. SO. 

2. In England, formerly, the highest court of 
justice next to Parliament, presided over by 
the lord chancellor, but since 1878 a division of 
the High Court of Justice, it once consisted of two 
distinct tribunals— one ordinary, or legal; tile other ex- 
traordinary, or a court of equity. 

3. In Scotland, an office in the general register- 
house at Edinburgh, in which are recorded 
charters, patents of dignities, gifts of office, 
remissions, legitimations, and all other writs 
appointed to pass the great or the quarter seal. 
Also chancellery, — 4. In the United States, a 
court of equity. See equity.— 5. In jtugilim* 
tho position of a boxers head when it is un- 
der his adversary’s arm, so that it may be held 
and pommeled severely, the victim meanwhile 
being unable to retaliate effectively: in the 
phrase in chancery. So called because of its supposed 
resemblance to the position of a suitor among the chancery 
lawyers. I Slang. 1 - In Qhanoery . (a) In litigation, os on 
estate, in a court of equity. < b ) In on awkward predica- 
ment. [Slang.) («) See 5, above.— Inns of chanoery. 
Bee inn.- Master in chancery. See master.— Ward 
in chancery. See ward. 

Chanson (F. pron. shofi-sfliL'), n. Sec chan- 
son. 

chancre (shang'kfcr), n. rF. : see canker .] A 
sore or ulcer arising from the direct application 
of syphilitic poison. Chancres ore of two kinds : (1) 
the true chancre, consisting of an ulcer with a hard in- 
durated base, occurring at the point of iufectlon ; the ini- 
tial lesion of syphilis ; (2) tho soft chancre. Hoe chancroid. 

chancrelle (sliang'krel), n. Same as chancroid. 

chancroid (shang'kroid), a. and n. [< chancre 
4- -oid.] I. a. Resembling a chancre. 

II. n. A virulent ulcer, almost always situ- 
ated on the genitals, and communicated in sex- 
ual intercourse by contact of its pus, usually 
with a breach of surface, it does not infect the 
system, though It often gives rise to suppurating Inguinal 
lymphadenitis. It is the chancre of German authors. Also 
called local, sqft, v<m-induratiny, non-inj'eetinff, or dimple 
chancre , venereal tore, ami chancrelle. 

chancroidal (Bhang-krai 'dal), a. [< chancroid 
4- -al.] Pertaining to or of the natura of a 
chancroid. 

chancrOUS (shang'krns), a. [< chancre 4- -oua.] 
Having the qualities of a chancre; ulcerous. 


chance-medley (ch&ns'med'li), n. and a. I, Chancy (chkn'si), a. r < chance + -yl.] 1. Un- 
n. 1. In law : (a) Originally, a casual affray or eertaiu ; changeful. [Rare or colloq,] 


n. 1. In law: (a) Originally, a casual affray or 
riot, accompanied with violence, and without 
deliberate or preconceived malice. (6) The 
killing of another iu self-defense, upon a sud- 
den and unpremeditated encounter. 

The prisoner pleaded inadvertency ; and the jury were 
going to bring it ill chanvcmedicy, had not several wit- 
nesses Iwen produced against the said Elizabeth Moke- 
bate, that she was an old offender. 

Addison , Case* of Folse Delicacy. 

Hence — 2f. Misadventure. 

May ho cut a collier s throat with his razor, by chance- 
medley, and yet lie hanged for't. 

P. Joneon, Eplccone, HI. S. 

3. A haphazard mixture ; a fortuitous com- 
bination. 

Wherefore they arc no twain, but one flosh ; this Is true 
iu the general right of marriage, but not in the chance ■ 
medley of every nurtlculur mutch. 

Hilton, Totraehordou (Ord MR.) 

Who there will court thy friendship, with what views, 

And, artless as thou art, whom thou wilt choose, . . . 

Is all chance-medley, and unknown to me. 

Cowper, Tirocinium. 

II. a. Haphazard. 

The Moors’ line won broken by the shock, squadron after 
squadron was thrown Into confusion, Moors and Christians 
were intermingled, until the held became one scene of des- 
perate chance-medley lighting. 

Irwiny, Moorish Chronicles, p. 73, 

chuoert (cb&n's&r), v. t. [Formed from chan- 
cery .] To adjust according to principles of 
equity, as would be done by a court of chan- 
cery: as, to chancer a forfeiture. Mass. Prov, 
Laws. 


By a roundabout course even a gentleman may make 
of himself a chancy personage, raising an uncertainty as 
to what he may do next. 

Georye Eliot., Daniel Deronda, xxvlli. 

2. Fortunate; lucky; propitious; foreboding 
good: applied to either persons or things, and 
generally used with a negative in the sense of 
uncanny : thus, persons suspected of possessing 
magical arts are regarded as not (or m) chancy . 
[Scotch.] — 3. Favorable: safe: as, a chancy 
wind: generally used with a negative: as, not 
chancy (that is, dangerous). [Scotch.] 
chaniMa. chandam (chan-d&'Hi, -d&i')» *• 
[Hind., etc., chandal, chanddl.] In India, a per- 
son of mixed caste, whose touch, breath, or pres- 
ence is a pollution ; theoretically, one sprung 
from a Sudra father and a Brahman mother; 
an outcast. Wilson. The chandalas are the scaven- 
gers and executioners of Iudia, and, like lepers, live in 
separate villages. _ , 

Chandelier (shan-de-lfr'), n. [< F. chandeHer 
= Pr. candelicr , candvlar = Sp. cancklero m Pg. 
candceiro , candieiro s It. candcllkre m D. km- 
delaar, < ML. candelarius , m., candelaria, t, a 
candlestick, < L. candela , a candle { see candle. 
Cl. chandler , which is tho older E. form.] 1. 
A branched oluster of lights suspendfd £rom 
a ceiling by means of a tubular rod (ajjfr usual 
when gas is used), or by a chain o» IMier de- 
vice. Originally the word signified a candlestick, then 
a cluster of candlesticks ; Anally the distinction beoiBM 
established between a candelabrum, which is a s t a nd a rd , 
and a chandelier, which is a pendant Compare luster. 



% Injbrt., a movable parapet, serving to sup- 
port faseines to cover pioneers.— 3f. A tallow- 
chandler. Kersey. 1708. 
duuideller-tree (shau-de-l$r'tr€). a. The Pan- 
danus oandcUiltrum of tropical Africa : so named 
on account of its mode of branching. 
chandla(ol nd / l(l), n. [Hind, chdnaia, < chdnd, 
the moon.] In India, a small circular orna- 
ment worn by women on the forehead, between 
the eyes. It may be of metal or fine stone, or 
merely a mark made with an unguent or cos- 
metic. 

chandler (chand'l&r), a. [< ME. chandcler , 
chamdeler , a candle-seller, candle-maker, can- 
dlestick, < OF. chandelier , a candle-maker, also 
a candlestick, F. chandelier » Pr. candelicr = 
OSp. candelero n It. candelafo, < ML. candela - 
Hue, a candle -maker, also, as well as in fom. 
Candelaria , a candlestick, orig. adj., < L. can- 
dela , a candle: see candle . The term tallow- 
chandler would orig. signify a person who sold 
candles made of tallow, as opposed to those 
made of wax, but chandler came to mean 4 deal- 
er* in general: hence ship-chandler , q. v.] 1. 
One who makes or sells candles, or, formerly, 
torches. 

Now spoke T wylle a lytulle whyle 
Of tho chandcler. with-outen gyle, 

That torches and tortes and preketes con make, 
Ferchours, simile condel, I vnder-take ; 

Of wax these candela wile that hrennen. 

Baher* Hook (£. £. T, S.)> p. 326. 
The sack that thou hast drunken me would have bought 
me lights as good cheap at the dearest chandler * in 
Europe. Shak ., 1 Hen. IV., ili. 8. 

The chandler '* basket, on his shoulder borne, 

With tallow spots thy cout. Gay, Trivia, il. 40, 

8f. A huckster; a dealer in provisions. 

Pizzacagnolo, a retailer, a regrater or huckster of all 
maner of victuals, as our chandler * he or our fruterers. 

Florio. 

8. In composition, a dealer ; a merchant : the 
particular application being determined by the 
other element of tho compound: as, tallow- 
chandler , ship -chandler, corn-chandler , etc. — 4f. 
A candlestick. Bee chandelier. 
eh&ndlerly (ehand'l(?r-li), a. [Early mod. E. 
also chaunlerfy ; < chandler + -tyV] Pertaining 
to a chandler. [Rare.] 

To be taxt by the poul, to be scons't our head money, 
our tuppences in their Chaunlerly Shop-hook of Master. 

Milton , Reformation In Eng., ii. 

chandl e ry (chand'lftr-i), pi. chandleries 
(-iz). [Early mod. E. chaundtery , contr. chann - 
dry (see chandry ); < chandler + -cry.] 1. Tbo 
commodities sold by a chandler.— 2. A chan- 
dler’s warehouse. — 3. A store-room for can- 
dles. 

The serleant of the chandlery was ready at the same 
chamber door to deliver the tapers. 

Strj/pe , Memorials, Edw. VI., an. ir»r»7. 

chandoo (cliaii-dtt')> ft* [Malay.] Opium pre- 
pared for smoking. 

Cltandryt (chan'dri), it. [Early mod. E. chann - 
dry , chaundrie ; contr. of chandlery . Cf. chan- 
cery tor'chancelry.'] A place where candles 
arc kept. 

One of the said groom e* of the privy chamber to carry 
to the chaundrie all the remain^ of nunters, torches, 
quarries, pricketts, wholly and Intlrely, wlthoute imbes- 
Mling or purloynlug any ]mrte thereof. 

Quoted in Babee * Hook (E, E. T, 8,), Index. 
Torches from the chandry . 

B. J onion, Masque of Augurs. 

chanet, n. Another form of chan , now khan L 

Thanne entren men agen in to the Ixmd of the grete 
Chan*. Manderillr , Travels, p. 811. 

chanfirdnt, n . Same as ehamfron . 
chanfri n (chan'frin), n. [See ehamfron.] 1. 
The fore part of a horse’s head.— Si. Same as 
ehamfron . 

chanfron (chan'frqn), ». Same as ehamfron . 
bhang 1 (chang), 9>. FE. dial; ; an imitative word ; 
ef . ehank\ channer and clang . ] The h u mming 
noise of the conversation of a great number of 
persons, or the singing of birds. 

Then doubly sweet the laverock sang, 

Wl’ smiling sweets the cowslip sprang, 

And all the grove in gladsome eliany 
Their joy confessed. 

J. Stagy, Cumberland Ballads. 

Chang 2 (chang), ft. [Chinese.] A Chinese mea- 
sure of length, equal to 10 cnih (called by for- 
ej^nefr feet), or about 111 English feet. See 

Change (eh&nj), f . ; pret. and pp. changed, ppr. 

[Early mod. E. also chaunge, < ME. 
ekemgen, chaungen, < OF. ehangier, changer, F, 
c hm ger m Pr. canibiar, eantfar ss Sp. Pg. cam- 
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War ms It. cambiare, cangiare , < ML. oambiare, 
extended form of LL. oambire, change, ex- 
change ; whence also caihbiall, cambium 1 etc. 
The form change is in part an abbr. of exchange : 
see exchange.] L trans. 1. To substitute an- 
other thing or things for ; shift ; cause to be 
replaced by another : as, to change the clothes, 
or one suit of clothes for another; to change 
one’s position. 

Be clean, and change your garments. Gen. xxxv. 2. 

Persons grown up in the belief of any religion, cannot 
change that for another without applying their under- 
standing duly to consider and eompare both. South. 

Sanoho Panza am I, unless I was changed in the cradle. 

Cervante*, Don Quixote (trans.), II. ii. 13. 

Specifically — 2. To give or procure an equiva- 
lent for in smaller parts of like kind ; make or 
get change for: said of money: as, to change 
a bank-note (that is, to give or receive coins 
or smaller notes in exchange for it). 

He called me aside, and requested I would change him 
a twenty-pound bill. Qoldnmith. 

Here, my honest Rowley, here, get me tills changed di- 
rectly, and take a hundred pounds of it immediately to 
old Stanley. Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 1. 

3. To give and tako reciprocally; barter; ex- 
change. 

Amlntor, we have not enjoy'd our friendship of late, 

For we were wont to change our souls in talk. 

Bean, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, ill. 2. 

Those thousands with whom thou would'st not . . . 
change thy fortune and condition. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living. 
Hero stood a wretch, prepored to change 
Bis soul's redemption for revenge. 

Scott , Jtokehy, 111. 9. 

But if you speak with lilm that was my son, 

Or chawje a word with her ho calls his wife, 

My home is noiie of yours. Tampion , Dora. 


4. To cause to turn or pass from one state to 
another; alter or make different; vary in ex- 
ternal form or in essence : as, to change the color 
or shape of a thing ; to change countenance. 


With channel & enchantmens echo chaunged my soue 
lu-to a wilde werwolf. 

William if Palcme (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 4104. 


Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots? Jer. xlii. 23. 

Changes will befall, and friends may part, 

But distanoe only cannot change the heart. 

Cinrper, Epistle to J. Hill. 

5, To render acid or tainted ; turn from a nat- 
ural state of sweetness and purity: as, the 
wine is changed ; thunder and lightning arc 
said to change milk. — To change a horse, or to 
Change hand. In the mantge, to turn or l>eur the horse's 
licod from one hand to the other, from the left to the right 
or from the right to the left— To change OOlOT. See color. 
—To change fkoet, to blush— -To change hands. See 
hand.— To change one’s coat see coat.—' To change 
one’s mind, to alter one s opinions, plans, or purposes.— 
To change one’s tune. See time. 

II. intran8 . 1. To be altered ; undergo vari- 
ation ; be partially or wholly transformed: as, 
men sometimes change for the better, often for 
tho worse. 


And thus Descondyd we come to the l>otome of the Vale 
of Josophat and 1>egynnyth the Vale of Blloe, And they 
both )>e hut on vale, but the name Chauntreth. 

Torkington, Dlario of Eng. Travcll, p. 27. 
I am the Lord, I clang* not. Mol. ilL 0. 

The face of brightest heaven had changed 
To grateful twilight Milton, V. L., v. 644. 

All things must change 
To something new, to something strange. 

Longfellow, Kdromos. 

2. To pass from one phase to another, as the 
moon : as, the moon will change on Friday. — 

3. To l>ecomo aeid or tainted, as milk. 

Change (chunj), n. [< ME. change, chaunge , < 

OF. change, canjc, F. change ss I*r. camjc, camlH 
= Sp. Pg. It. cambio, It. alft> cangio (obs.), < 
ML. camtnum , change ; from tho verb. In some 
senses, as 9, 10, 11, short for exchange , q. v.] 

1. Any variation or alteration in form, state, 
quality, or essence ; a passing from one state or 
form to another: as, a change of countenance 
or of aspect ; a change of haoits or principles. 

Your thoughts are woven 
With thousand change* in one subtle web, 

And worn so by you. Beau, and FI., Pliiloster, ill. 2. 

Whatever lies 
In earth, or flits in air, or fills the skies, 

All suffer change , and we, that arc of soul 
And lK>dy mixed, are members of the whole. 

Dryden, Pythagorean Hill os., 1. 672. 

2. Specifically— (a) The passing from life to 
death ; death* 

All the days of my appointed time will I wilt, till my 
change come. Job xiv. 14. 

She labour’d to compose herselfe for the blessed change 
which she now expected. Evelyn, Diary, 106. 


(5) In vocalics, the mutation of the male voice 
at puberty, whereby the soprano or alto of the 
boy is replaced by the tenor or bass of the man. 
(c) In harmony, a modulation or transition from 
one key or tonality to another.— 3. Variation 
or variableness in general ; the quality or con- 
dition of being unstable ; instability ; transi- 
tion ; alteration : as, all things are subject to 
change f change is the central fact of existence. 

Change threatens them [existing institutions], modifies 
them, eventually destroys them ; henue to change they arc 
uniformly opposed* /i. Spencer , Social Statics, p. 878. 

4, A passing from one thing to another in suc- 
cession; the supplanting of one thing by an- 
other in succession: as, a change of seasons or 
of climate ; a change of scene. 

Our fathers did, for change , to Prance repair. Dryden. 


Change was life to them. 

William Morri*, Earthly Paradise, III. 168. 
Men stupefy themselves by staying all day in tholr 
shopi or counting-rooms. Every human being needs a 
change , and God has meant tlmt A part of our life shall 
be spout out of doors. J . F. Clarke , Self-Culture, p. 121. 

6. The beginning of a new monthly revolu- 
tion ; the passing from one phase to another: as, 
a change of the moon (see Delow).— 0. Altera- 
tion in the order of a series; permutation; spe- 
cifically, in bell-ringing , any arrangement or 
sequence of the bells of a peal other than the 
diatonic. See change-ringing . 

Four bolls admit twenty-four change* lit ringing. 

Bolder , Elens, of Speech. 

7. Variety; novelty. 

The mind 

Of desultory man, studious of change. 

And pleased with novelty. 

Cowper, Task, The Sofa, L 606. 
Perhaps you would like a kidney Instead of a devil? It 
would be a little change . Dieraeti, D enrietta Temple, xx. 


8. That which makes a variety or maybe sub- 
stituted for another: as, “ thirty change of gar- 
ments,” J udges xiv. 12, 13. — 0. Money of the 
lower denominations given in exchange for 
larger pieces. 

Wood buys up our old halfpence, and from thence the 
present want of change arises. Swift. 

10. The balance of money returned after de- 
ducting the price of a purchase from the sum 
tendered in pavment. — 1 1 . A place where mer- 
chants and others meet to transact business; 
a building appropriated for mercantile trans- 
actions: in this sonse an abbreviation of ex- 
change, and often now written ’ change . 

The bar, the bench, the ’ change , the schools, and the 
pulpit, are full of quacks, jugglers, and plagiaries. 

Sir li . IjEitrange. 


A country*fellow distinguishes himself us much in the 
church-yard as a citizen docs upon the Change, the whole 
parish-politics being generally discussed iu tlmt place 
either after sormon or before the bell rings. 

Addition, Sir Roger at Church. 


12f. Exchange: as, “maintained tho change of 
words,” Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 

Give us a prince of blood . . . 

Iu change of him. Shak., T. and C., ill. 3. 

13. A public house ; a change-house. [Scotch.] 


They call an ale-house a change , mid think a man of 
good family suffers no diminution of his gentility to ^kee|> 


14f. A round in dancing. 

In our measure vouchsafe but one change. 

Shot., L. L. L., v. 1 

10f. In hunting, the mistaking of a stag met 
by chance for tne one pursued. Kersey, 1708.— 
Book of changes, one of the five classics of the Chinese. 
It is called Yin-kiny by the Chinese, and consists of 64 
short essays, based on 64 hexagrams, and euiliodiei, or is 
supposed to embody, a system of moral, social, and politi- 
cal philosophy. (Hoc hexagram. ) The text is supposed to 
have been composed by Won Wang, nliout 1160 IS. 0. It 
is accompanied by commentaries called the “ten wings,” 
■aid to have beeu added by Confucius.- Change of life, 
the constitutional disturbance attending the final cessa- 
tion iu females of the menstrual discharge and the power 
of child-bearing. It occurs between the fortieth and fif- 
tieth years of life. Also called climacteric epoch and meno- 
pause. 

In the most healthily constituted Individuals the change 
of life expresses Itself by some loss of vigour. 

Encyc. Brit., XIII. 108. 

Change of the moon, the coming of the moon to quad- 
rature or opposition with the sun : also used more gener- 
ally to Include the coming of a new moon.— Change-ra- 
tio, the number by which a certain quantity must t>e mul- 
tiplied to change It from a system involving one set of 
units to another involving a different set : thus, a velocity 
expressed in miles per hour may he reduced to feet per 
second by multiplying it by the change-ratio jVSi or 
ff.- Ghonloal •ehanira. See chemical.— Chops and 
Ohangas. See eSopS.-jtaalar Chang#, a change re- 
quiring many years to run its course.— To put th# Ohaag# 
on or npont, to trick ; mislead ; deceive ; humbug. 

1 have put the change upon her that she may be othov 
wise employed. Congress, Double Dealer, v. II* 



Yon cannot put the change rnmiio easy m you ( 

lor I hare lived among (he quick -stirring spirits of (he 
ice (oo long to swallow chaff for grain. 

Scott, Kenilworth, I. 81 
TO lint changes or the changes on, to repeat in every 
poMlhle order or form. 

* Be could have atnased the listener, , , . and have as- 
tounded him by ringing change* upon Almugea, Caximi, 
etc. Southey, The Doctor, lxxxvl. 

Who never onoe would left (he matter rest 
From that night forward, but rang change t still 
On this . . . and that 

Browning, Bing and Boole, II. 88. 
TO ring the changes, to go through the various perrau- 
tatlonsln ringing a chime of bells. Bee 6, above, ■ Byn. 
1 and J. Variety, modification, deviation, transformation, 
mutation, transition, vicissitude, Innovation, novelty, trans- 
mutation, revolution, reverse. 

changeability (ch£n-fc-biri-ti), n. [< me. 
ehaunjeabietc, < OF. changedbictc , < changeable, 
changeable : gee -bilitv.] Liability to change ; 
changeableneBS. Jddison. 
changeable (ohftn' jft-bl), a. [< ME. changeable, 
chaungeable , < F. changeable , OF. canjable (= Sp. 
cambmble = It. camMabile), < changer, change: 
see change, v., and - able .] 1. Liable to change ; 
subject to alteration or variation ; fickle ; incon- 
stant* mutable; variable: as, a person of a 
changeable mind. 

A changeable and temporal effect. 

Halsigh, Hist, of World, Fref. 

As I am a man, I must be changeable. Bruton. 

S. Having the quality of varying In color or ex- 
ternal appearance: as, changeable silk; the 
changeable chameleon. 

How, ... the tailor mako thy doublet of changeable 
taffata, for thy mind is a very opal i Shak., T. N. f 11. 4. 
Changeable ohant. 8eecAanf.«Syii.l, Unstable, un- 
certain, wavering, vacillating, 
changeablenesfl (eh&n'ja-bl-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being changeable; fickleness; incon- 
stancy; instability; mutability. 

The ohangeabUness or immutability of them. 

Hooker , Ecclcs. Pol., Hi. f 10. 

In a change- 


021 

XX. a. 1. Exchanged: specifically applied to 
a child fancied to have been exchanges! for an- 
other by the fairies. 


I do but beg a little changing ^ 


11 2 . 


2f, Given to change; inconstant; fickle: as, 
“studiously changeling” Boyle, Works, L 35. 

Away, tliou changeling motley humourist. 

Donne, Satires. 

changement (ehanj'ment), n. [< change + 
-meni.] Change; variation. [Rare,] 

More enticing from the variety of ehangemmts they ad- 
mit of. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 47. 

Changer (ohfin'jfcr), n. [< ME. changer, ehaun - 
gerji a money-changer) (after OF. cangeour, 
chongeor, chaunjur , Jr. cltangeur = Pr. oamSiaire , 
carrfaire, cambiador, camjador = Bp. Pg. cam- 
biador as It. cambiatore , < ML. canibiator), < 
changen, change.] 1. One who changes or al- 
ters the form of anything. 

Changer of all things, yot immutable, 

Before and after all, the first and Iasi. 

G. Fletcher , Clirist’s Triumph, ii. 40. 

2f. One who is employed in changing and dis- 
counting money ; a money-changer. 

Ho drove them all out of the temple, . . . and poured 
out the changer*' money. John ii. 15. 

3. One given to change; one who is incon- 
stant or fickle, 


wringing (oh&nj 'ringing), n. Tho art 
al of bells inure 


ehaageably (chan'ja-bli), adv. 
able manner; inconstantly. 

Changeful (chanj 'ful), a. [< change , n., + -ful, 1.] 
Full of change; inconstant; mutable; fickle; 
uncertain ; subject to alteration or variation. 

As ohangtfull aa the Moono. Spenser , F. Q., VII. vii. 50. 

Fickle as a changeful dream. Scott, L. of tlio T*, v. :«>. 

Changefolly (chfinj'f 01-i), adv. In a changeful 
manner. 

changefnlness (chanj 'fiil-nes), n. [< change - 
ful-r -ness.] Tho state or quality of being 
changeful. 

The reoondliatiou of its [the human form's] balance with 
Us changcfulne**. Buskin, Elum. of Drawing, p. 175. 

dhange^honse (chftnj'hous), n. An ale-houso; 
a public house. [Scotch.] 

Ye'I! dow ye doun to yon change-house, 


And drink till the duy Ik; flawing. 

Duke of Athol's Nouricc (Child's Ballads, VIII. 881), 

changeless (ehfini'les). a. [< change 4* -te«r.] 
Constant; not admitting alteration or varia- 
tion; steadfast. 

That chill, changeless brow, 


change-rint _ 4 w 

of ringing a peal of bells in a regularly vary- 
ing order, so that all tho possible combinations 
may be made. 

changerwlfe (chfin'jtavwifY, n. An itinerant 
female huckster. [North. Eng.] 
change-wheel (chanj'hwfil), n. Ono of a set 
of cog-wheels having varying numbers of teeth 
of the same pitch, used to vary tho angular ve- 
locity of the axis or arbor of a machine in any 
required degreo. Every lathe for cutting screws, etc., 
is provided with such a set of wheels, by moans of which 

] 


The bed of a stream of water; the hollow or 
course in which a stream flows. 

It Is not so easy ... to change the chanml, and turn 
their streams another way. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

2. The deeper part of a river, or of an estuary, 
bay, etc., where the current flows, or which is 
most convenient for the track of a ship.— 3. As 
specifically applied in certain cases : (a) A part 
ox the sea constituting a passageway between a 
continent and an island, or between two isl- 
ands; a strait: as, the English channel, be- 
tween France and England, leading to the strait 
of Dover; Bt. Georgia channel , between Great 
Britain and Ireland, leading to the Irish sea: 
the Mozambique channel, (b) A wide arm or 
the sea extending a considerable distance in- 
land: as, Bristol channel in England.— 4. That 
by which something passes or is transmitted; 
means of passing, conveying, transmitting, 
reaching, or gaining: as, the news was convey- 
ed to us by different channels / channels of in- 
fluence. 

This reputation [of being a Fakir] opened me, privately, 
a channel for purchasing many Arabic manuscripts. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, 2. 26. 

He has neither friends nor enemies, but values men only 
as channels of power. Emerson, Conduct of Life. 

5. The trough used to conduct molten metal 
from a furnace to the molds.— 6. A furrow or 
groove. 


With channels , such 


One Julia, that his changing thoughts t . . 

Would better fit his chamber. Shak., T. U. of V. 


lv.4. 


Where cold Obstruction's apathy 
Appals the gazing mourners heart. 

The stream ran down 
The green slope to the sea-side brown, 
Singtnj^lts changeless song. 


Byron. 


Ultam Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 140. 

ch&ngelessness (chftnj'les-nes), a. The state 
or condition of being changeless. 

The Chinese Idea of tho Infinite was that of changeless - 
ness . Education, III. 500. 

Changeling (chftn j'ling), n. and a. [Early mod. 
E. also channeling ; < change + dim. -ling.] I, 
n. 1, A child left or taken in tho place of an- 
other; especially, in popular superstition, a 
strange, stupid, ugly child left by the fairies 
in place of a beautiful or charming child that 
they have stolen away. 

Her imse Elfin brood there for thee left : 
Such men do Chauugeliugs call, so chaung'd by Faeries 
theft Spenser , F. Q., I. x. 65. 

Thou art a changeling to him, a more gipsy, 

And this the noble body. 

Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, iv. 8. 
2f. Figuratively, anything changed for or put 
in the place of auother, or the act of so changing. 

1 . . . folded the writ up in form of the other, 
Subscrib'd It ; gave t ill* impression ; Plac’d it safely, 
The ehangding uever known. Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. 

8. One apt to change ; a waverer. 

_ Fickle changelings and poor discontents, 

Which gape, anti rub the elbow, at the news 
Of hurlyburly Innovation. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 

I will play the changeling ; 

£11 change myself into a thousand shapes, 

TP court our brave spectators. . 

Middleton, Spanish Gypsy, Ii L 


chang ing-llOUB6 (chan'jing-lious), ii. Tho room 
or building in which miners dress and un- 
dress before going to or after returning from 
the mine. 

chang ingly (ehfin'jing-li), adv. Alternately. 
[ProvTEug.j 

Cfhanina (ko-n!'nj$), n. pi. [NL., < Chanos + 
-in a,] In Gunther’s system of classification, 
the seventh group of Clupeidw. The mouth is small, 
anterior, transverse, and toothless ; the intermaxillary is 
juxtaposed to the upper edge of the maxillary ; the al>- 
domen is fiat; and the gill-membranes are entirely united. 
The group in eoexteiisivo with tho family Ch annulet. 

chank 1 (changk), n. [E. dial. ; perhaps ult. imi- 
tative, like chough . Of. chang 1.] The chough, 
or red-legged crow, Tyrrhooorax graculus . Mon- 
tagu. [Local, British.] 

chank 2 (changk), n. [Hind, chank , more cor- 
rectly cankh, < Bkt. gankha. a coneh-sholl : see 
conch. J The most generally known species of 
the family TurbineUiaas, Tur- 
binclla pyrum. it has a ton-like 
shell with a long slender canal, and 
under the epidermis is markod by 
revolving lines suggesting ban of 
music. It is especially sought for 
about Ceylon, in tho gulf of Manar, 
and other places, in water about two 
fathoms den]), uml is obtained by 
diving. It is also found fossilized In 
extensivo beds. The clmuk is the 
sacred shell of the Hindus, and tho 
god Vishnu is represented with one 
in his hand. It Is also the emblem of 
the kingdom of Travancore. Hinistral 
or left-numlnd shells are held in high 
estimation and are rare. Much use 
is also made of chank-shells for orna- 
mental purposes, and they are sewed 
into narrow rings or bracelets called 
bangles, and worn as ornaments by 
the Hindu women. The shells are 
alio used as horns, and they were formerly employed by 
Indian warriors as trumpets, 

chank -shell (cbangk'ehel), n . Bame as chank*. 

Q luuma (kan'g), n. [NL. (Gronovius, 1763), 
< Gr. xaivtuv, gape: Bt?© chasm.'} A genua of 
ophiooephaloia fishes destitute of ventral fins, 
whose name has been taken as a component of 
the name Channtformes. 

channel 1 (chan'el), ft. [Early mod. E. also 
chanel , < ME. chattel, chanelle, < OF. chanel , as- 
sibilated form of oanel (> ME. canW, mod. E. 
canned and kennel?), < L. canalis, a water-pi , 
canal, > E. oanaJX : see canal*, canned, and ken> 
nefl, which arc thus doublets of ehasmd*.} 1. 



Channels.— Archuir Doric Capital, Temple 
of Assok. 



Chank (TurMtslla 
Jprum). 


My face vw lined 
as suffering leaves behind. 
Shelley, Bevolt of Islam, lv. 20. 
Rpcoiflcally -- (a) Tlio out or depression in the sole of a 
shoo in which the thread Is sunk. (6) A groove out in a 

stone In the line 
along which it is 
to be split (c) In 
arch., one of a series 
of shallow vertical 
curved furrows, of 
elliptical section, of 
whfoh each is sep- 
arated from that 
adjoining only by a 
■harp edge or arris. 
The channel Is dis- 
tinguished from the 
flute, of which the 
section is au arc of 
a circle, and is a 
characteristic fea- 
ture of shafts of the 
Doric order. 

7t- The wind- 
pipe: the throat. 
Marlowe. (Hal- 
liwcll.) — 8. The hollow between the two nether 
jaw-bones of a horse, where the tongue is lodg- 
ed. — Channel-stone, (a) A stone used for forming gut- 
ters in paving, (b) The stone used Jti the game of curling ; 
a curling-stone, j Scotch.] 

channel 1 (ehan'el), v. t. ; pret. and pp. channel- 
ed or channelled, ppr. channeling or channelling. 
[< channel*, n.] To form or out a channel or 
channels in; groove. 

No more shall trenching war channel her fields. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., L 1. 

The hideous red rags liftvo covered even the four col- 
umns of the baldacchluo, columns fluted and channelled 
in various ways aud supporting pointed arches. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 180. 

channel 2 (chan'el), n. [A corruption of chain- 
wale , q. v. C£. gunnel ror gunwale .] In ship- 
building, a plank of considerable thickness 
bolted edgewise to a 
vessel’s side, nearly 
abreast of a mast, 
and serving to extend 
the shrouds of the 
lower rigging and 
koep them dear of the 
gunwale, the chain- 
plates being carried 
through notches on 
its outer edge. Also 
called chain-wale and 
channel-hoard. 
channel 8 (chan'el), n. 

[Also channel, chan- 
ners ; perhaps a par- 
ticular use of channel *, the bed of a 
Gravel. [Scotch.] 
channel-bass (ehan'el-bto), n. A seksnoid 
fish, Sciwna ocellata, the reafish. 
channe lblll (chan'el-bil), n . The Australian 
giant cuckoo, Scgthrops nows-hoUandia. 
called hombiu cuckoo. 
channel-board (chan 'el-bard), *. 
channel?. 

1 L " chan'el-bdn), a. [Also oamml 

bone, < channel? (canned, 4) + bone?.] The 
collar-bone or clavicle. 



river.] 


demount, w. An obsolete form of oaacm 8 . 

VJIlTirVMII . . A J it 


Chaucer, Death of Blanohe, 1. 942. &mm<m (shan'son; F. pron. shofi-s6A')> n 
rwIwSone. ^ ehanabon * [F., < OF. chanson " 


922 

Hit [bar neckl vai white, srnotha, strsght, and pan flatte, fish If common in the Pacific ocean, la highly esteemed for 
Witnouten hole, or carm-boon, the table, and sometimes attains a length of about 4 feet 

As by seining®, h ad de she noon. 

Chimieda [It, < L. 

throte, the neokbone or crawbone. Florin, 

Channel-cat (chan'el-kat), n. A name com- 
mon in the United States to several species of 
catfish : so called from being found in the chan- 
nels of rivers, (a) The Ictalurw jmnetatu *, a slender, 

■mall-headed, fork-tailed specie*, abounding in the larger 
western and aoutliern streams, attaining a weight of from 
ft to 10 pounds, and generally esteemed for the table, (b) 

The Amiurue albidu *, a robust large-headed species, with 
an emarginate caudal fin. and of a light color, common in 
the Susquehanna and Potomac rivers, 
channel-dnck (cban'el-duk), n. Bee duck*. 
diuneldd, Channelled (chan'eld), a. [< chan- 
nel^ + «sc&] 1. Having one or more channels ; r ^ ^ 

worn into channels ; grooved longitudinally ; chanaonnette 
fluted. o ihangonneto (i 


fc _ # # , # Pr. cotwo, 

charuto ss OSp'. chanson, Sp. canbion = Fg. can - 
q&o as It. canzone, < L. cantio(n~), a song: see 
cantion and canzone.'] 1. A song, (a) originally, 
u short poem in a simple, natural style, in etansas called 
couplets, each usually accompanied by a refrain, intended 
to lie sung, (b) Later, any short lyric poem, and the music 
to which It is set. 

The first row of the pious ahanmm will show you more. 

Shak., Hamlet, 1L 2. 

These [Christmas carols] were festal ohawtmm for en- 
livening the merriments of the Christmas celebrity. 

T. Warton , Hist. Eng. Poetry, ill. 142. 
2. A finger-ring with an inscription. See posy- 
ring. — 8. The motto on a ring. 

* (shan-sq-net'), w. [F., < OF. 

Pr. cansoneta, chansoneta as Pg, 


XL n. Instrnmental mnsio of an easy, smooth, 
and winging style. Moore. [Bare.] 
chantejueuret. *. [ME. chanteplewre, < OF. 
chanteplenre, chantepUtre, dMmlmpkre, f., lamen- 
tation, mourning, the chanting of the office oL 
the dead, prop. r she who sings and weeps/ the 
name of a famous poem of the 13th century 
(also called Pleurechante), addressed to those 
who sing in this world but will weep in the 
next (of. chantepleure, m., the singer who start- 
ed the tune in the songs sung in comedies) ; 
henee, with the notion of ‘ weeper/ the latter 
application to a gardener’s water-pot, and. as in 
mod. F., to a funnel, tap, outlet, vent; < chanter 
(< L. can tare), sing, + pleurer, plurer , mod. F. 
pleurer (< L. plorare ), weep.] 1. Alternate 
singing and weeping. See etymology. 

I fare as doth the song of chantepleure ; 


=r •^'srrkLSr' 


see 


For now I pleyn, and how I pley. 

Chaucer , Anelida and Arolte, L 


828. 


Sir Ji Mackinaw, chanson, canzonet, etc.] A little song, 

A w AV [< ME . chanten, chaunten, < 


2. In hot., hollowed out ; trough-like; canalit- ^ _ Pr 

ul»te: applied I to -petiole. , leave., ». , 

cantare , sing, freq. of oanerc , sing: see van ft.] e °fly mod. E. chaunter , <ME. chantour, < 

- - “ OF. chantur , F. chantour = Pr. cantaxrc, chan- 


lAaisvv « va mvi»*v*vwj «vh • ’ J ' ~ 

entom., canaliculate ; having a central longitu- 
dinal furrow. 


2. In arch., a narrow vertical hole or slit in a 
wall, to let the overflow of a stream or any 
other water that may collect pass through. 
chanter 1 (chta'ttr), n. [Also chantor, chaun- 


channeler, chann eller (clian'el-to), n. A ma- 
chine used in quarrying for cutting grooves or 
channels in the rock. 

channel-goose (chau'el-gds), n. The solan- 
goose or white ganuet, Sul a bauson a : so called 
from its frequenting the channel between Eng- 
land and Ireland. See cut under gannet. 

hannels 


lana ana ireianu. wee eui unuer ganneu 
channeling , chann elling (chan'el-ing), n. 
channel 1 4- -ingK] 1. A system of chnm 


or gutters. 


1. tram. 1. To sing; warble; utter with 
melodious voice. 

Tliu cliearefull birds of sundry kynd 
Poe ohaunt sweet muslck. Rjicwtcr, K, Q., I. vii. 8. 

2. To celebrate in song : as, to chant the praises 
of Jehovah. 

Whoroin is the so chanted fountain of A rethrow. 

Sandy*, Travuiles, p. 188. 
One would chant the history 
Of that great race, which is to he. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, clii. 


All parts of the premises [a tannery 1 should be firmly S. To sing, as in the church Rervico, in a style 
mud evenly paved with appropriate materials, ami duly between air and recitative. Bee chant, n. 

I channelling, and well drained throughout. 


sloped to good c — . - - ^ 

Workshop Receipt*, 2d sc)*., j>. 301). 

2. In arch., channels or grooves, taken collec- 
tively: as, the channeling of the Doric column. 

See channel *, 6 (c). 

<dLannelin£-machlne ( cli an ' el-in g-m iwshen * ) * - . , ----- 

n. 1. A machine for cutting grooves or chan- hero tw * morn,n S ‘ hantin !’ har ffi “"}; he vimiulan. 

arrvinir stone. — 2. A machine for cut- tt • i m . l. _ * ^ . _ j !j.i_ 


r l'he chanted prayer of men, now low, now loud, 
Thrilled through the brazen leaves of tilts great door. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 07. 
To chant a horse, to advertise it by qualities wliieh on 
trial are found wanting. [Slung. 1 
Jack Flrebrace and Toni Hum hold of Spotsylvania was 


nels in quarrying stone. — 2. A machine for cut- 
ting channels in the soles of shoes and boots, 
into which the thread is sunk. 
chann el-iron (chan'el-Pem), n. 1. A form of 
angle-iron having two flanges, both placed on 
the same side of the web. — 2. A hook to sup- 
port a gutter. 

channel-leafed (ehun'el-l€ft), a. In hot., hav- 
ing leaves foldea together, so as to resemble a 
channel. Loudon. 

channelled, etc. Bee channeled , etc. 
chanmally (chan'el-i), «. [< channel* + -y 1 * .] 

Gravelly. [Scotch.] 

channel-plate (chan'el-plat), n. [< channel 2 + 
plate.] same as chain-plate. 
ch an nel-wale (chan'el-wal), n. A strake be- 
tween the ports of the gun-deck and the upper 
deck of a large war-vessel. a 

ehanner 1 (chan ^r), v. i. [E. dial. ; of. chanter ®. ] 
To fret; grumble; complain. 

The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, 

The channeria' worm doth chide. 

The Wife of U*her * Well (Child * Ballads, I. 210). 

ehanner 8 , channera (chan 'or, -^rz), n. [Var. 
of channel 3, q. v.] Gravel. [Scotch.] 
channtrf (chan'tr-i), a . [< ehanner * + -y 1 .] 
Gravelly. [Scotch.] 

channeftt, t. [E. dial. , appar . a var. of change 
or challenge .] 1. To exchange. Halliwvll . — 
2. To challenge. Grose. 

(kfi'noid), n. and a. I. w. A fish of the 
family Chanoidat . 

m a. Of or pertaining to fishen of the fam- 
ily Chanoidw. 

OhanoidB (k^-no'i-dfi), n. pi. [ND., < Chanos + 
-idee.] A f ami ly of malacopterygian fishes, rci>- 
resented by the genus Chanon. it eminucea ciuoe- 
oidca with feubfuilform body, until adherent scale*, uls- 
tlnot lateral line, premaxlllancs joined to the upper edge 
of the maxillariea and gill tnembranea broadly connected, 
but tree. Although containing only two Pacific octtan 
, it ia * well-marked group. 


II. intram. 1. To sing; make melody with 
the voice. 

That chant to the sound of tho viol. Amos vi. 6. 

2. To sing psalms, canticles, etc., as in the 
church service, after the manner of a chant. — 

3. To go in full cry: said of hounds, 
chant (chftnt), «. l< chant, t\ Of. F. chant = 

Pr. cant, chant &= Sp. Pg. It. canto, < L. cantus , 
song: see canto.] A vocal melody; & song; 
especially, now, one that is solemn, slow, or 
monotonous. 

A pleasant grove. 

With chant of tuneful birds resounding loud. 

Milton, P. K., iL 290. 
Specifically —(a) A melody composed In the Ambrosian or 
(Gregorian style, following one of the eordesiriMticul modes, 
having often a note for eucli syllable, and without a strict 
rhythmical structure : sometimes called a tone ; when 
used in contrapuntal coui]>oa1tion, caliud a canto fermo, 
(0) A Gregorian melody, usually of ancient origin, in- 
tended to l>e used with a prose text in several verses, sev- 
eral syllable* in each verse losing recited or intoned upon 
a single note. A Gregorian chant of this kiud has five 
parts : the intonation, the first dominant or reciting-note, 
the mediation, the second dominant or reci ting-note, 
and the ending or cadence. ( c ) A short composition in 
seven measures, the first uud fourth of which contain hut 
(me note, whose time-value may be extended at will so as 
to accompany several syllables or words, while the re- 
maining measures are sung in strict rhythm : commonly 
culled an Anglican chant, because most extensively used 
in tiie services of the Auglic&u Church for the canticles 
and the psalms. An Anglican chant consists of two parts, 
the first of three and the second of four measures ; cuch 
half Ijcgiiui with a reciting-noto and cuds with a cadence; 
the first cadence is also called the mcdinUon, A double 
chant is equal in length to two typical or single chants, 
that is. contains fourteen measures, four reel ting-notes, 
etc. The distribution of the words of u text for use witli a 
cliuiit is called printing (which see). The Anglican chant 
is probably a modernized form of the Gregorian, without 
an intonation, having tiie mediation and cadence made 
strictly rhythmical, and following tiie modern ideas of 
tonality and liurmony. (d) Any short composition one or 
more of whose notes may he extended at will so as to ac- 
company several syllables or words. 

Formerly also spoiled chaunt. 

Ambrosian chant Bee A Changeable 

chant a chant that can tie sung In either tiie major or 
minor mode. - FTSS Chant a form of recitative for the 
psalms and canticles, invented by John Crowdy, an Eng- 
lishman. It consists of two chords only to each hemistich 
Onanos (ka'nos), n. [NL, (Laeepede), < Gr. xa- of the words. Bee above, 
vof, the open mouth, < x^veiv (y *x aVm )i chantablet (chAn'ta-bl), a. [ME. chauntable, < 
yawn : see chasm,] A genus of clupeoid fishes, L. mnlahilut, that may be sung: see chant and 
which represents the family Chanoidw. These -able, and oantable.] Worthy to be sung, 
flabes aomewhat reaemble berringi ; they have the moath Chauntatde weren to me thl iusteiflynges. 

1 and toothless, the abdomen flattened below, and the Wyclif, Ps. cxvili. [oxlx. ] 64. 


taire, canlador , chantador = Bp. cantador — It. 
cantatorc , < L. cantator, a singer, < oantare , pp. 
cantatas; boo chant, v.] I. One who chants; a 
singer, minstrel, or songster. 

Yon curious chanter* of the wood, 

That warble forth dame Nature** lays. 

Sir II. Walton, To tho Queen of Bohemia. 

2. The chief singer or priest of a chantry; a 
cantor. 

The rulers of the choir, or, as they are now called, chant- 
er*, were arrayed In silken copes and furred amines, and 
bore each one a staff of beautiful workmanship In his 
hand. Hack, Church of our Fathers, III. ii. 108. 

3. One who chants, sings, or sounds the praise 
of anything, especially with the design to de- 
ceive: as, a horse-chanter (a fraudulent horse- 
dealer at country fairs). [Slang.] 

11 Oh, him ! " replied Neddy : " lie’s nothing exactly. He 
was a honc-chaunter; lie’s a leg now." 

Dickens, Pickwick, II. xlv. 

4. A street-vender of ballads or other broad- 
sides, who singn or bawls the contents of his 
papers. [Slang.]— 5. In bagpipes, the pipe 
with finger-holes on which the melody is played. 
— 6. The hedge-sparrow, Accentor modularis. 

chanter 8 (chan'tto), v. t. and i. [E. dial., also 
chunter, chountcr ; cf. ehanner \ chooner ; partly 
imitative, but perhaps with ref. to chant, q. v.J 
To mutter. [Prov. Eng.] 
chanterelle (sh&n-t6r-ep), n. [< F. chanterelle, 
a treble string, the first string, a decoy-bird 
(> E. chantrel), also a mushroom, in OF. also a 
treble bell, a small bell for a chime (whence, 
in ref. to the shape, the later application to a 
mushroom) (= Bp. cantarela, treble string, a 
mushroom, = It. cantarella , a treble string, a 
young frog, a bird-call (Florio), now a call-bird), 
< chanter , sing : see chant, r. See Cantharellus . ] 
1. The shortest or highest 
string of a musical instru- 
ment of the violin or the 
lute class; the string on 
which the melody or chant is 



Ctasnterslis ( Cantha- 
rtiltts ciiartMt). 


species, 

chanont, n. 


An obsolete form of muon**. 


I demede hym som chanon tor to be. 

Chaucer, IToI. to Canon's Yeoman's Tale (ed. Skemt), 1. 678. 



usually played; especially, 
the E-string of the violin. 
— 2. An edible mushroom, 
Cantharellus cibarius , resem- 
bling Agaricus . It is of a 
bright-orange color and has 
a fragrant fruity smell. Also 
chantarclle and chantarella . 

Chanteriet.n. A Middle English form of chantry. 

chantershipt (ch&n't6r-ship), n. [< chanter 1 + 
ship.] The office or dignity of a chanter, or 
chief singer of & chantiy. Blackstone. 

chanteryt, n. [< ME. chaunterye ; by apheresis 
from enchantery (prob. after OF. chanterie , sing- 
ing: see chantry) : see enchantery .] Enchant- 
ment. 

How that lady bryght 
To a warm (worm) was dyshfc 
Thorngh kraft of chaunterye. 

Lybc.au* Dieeonut , 1. 2066. 

Chantey (chAn'ti), n. [Cf . chant, n.] A sailors’ 
song. 

Then give us one of the old chantey*. . . . Why, the 
mere sound of those old songs takes me back forty yean. 

W. C. MumU, Jack’s Courtship, ilL 

chanticleer (ohan'ti-klfir), a. [Also aooom. 
chantrAUclear (B. Jonson), < MET. ehanteclere, 
chauntecleer , < OF. ChantecUr , the name of the 
coekin the epic of Benart (Reynard the Fox), < 



chanter, sing. + dor, clew: bo called from the 
olewnese or loudness of his voice in crowing: 
see chant, v., and clear, a.] 1. A cook : a quasi- 
proper name used like reynard, bruin, and other 
0 gimilar iippollstivoBi 

ThU chauntenkm hii wynges fan to bote. 

Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Tale, 1. 601. 

The feathered songster, chanticleer, 

Hath wound his bugle-horn ; 

And tells the early villager 
The coming of the mom. 

Chatteriim, Bristowe Tragedie. 
2. A local English name of the gemmous drag- 
-net. Callionymus draco , 
ohaniie, ». See chanty , 

Oh mMUf lace, porcelain. See the nouns, 
chant-it-cleart, n. [See chanticleer,] An adapt- 
ed form of chanticleer . [Bare.] 

Brave chant-it-clsar, his noble heart was done, 

His oomb was out A Jonson, Tale of a Tub, ill. ft. 

chantlate (chant'lfit), a. [< OF. chanlcttc, F. 
chanlate, chanlatta , a little gutter, in pi. gutter- 
tiles on a roof (of. ML. camlcta , a funnel), 
dim. of chanel , gutter, channel : see channel^.] 
In arch a piece of wood fastened at the end of 
rafters and projecting beyond the wall, to sup- 
port several rows of slates or tiles, so placed as 
to prevent rain-water from trickling down the 
face of the wall. Gwilt. 
chantmentt, n. [ME. chantement, chauntement; 
by aphereuis from enchantment, q. v.] Enchant- 
ment. 
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posed to have been latent before the order, uni- 
formities, or laws of nature had been devel- 
oped or created : the opposite of oomoe . 

All being a rude and vnformed Chaos, Tayn (say they) 
framed and setled the Heauen and Earth. 

Purohas, Pilgrimage, p. 445. 

Where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Etemul anarchy. Milton, P. L., it. 895. 

8. A confused mixture of parts or elements; 
confusion ; disorder. 

Chaos of thought uml passion, all confused. 

Pqjm, Essay on Man, il. 13. 
Trieste has over since remained Austrian in allegiance, 
save during the chaos at the days of the older Buonaparte. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 77. 

4. In the language of the alchemists, the at- 
mosphere: first so used by Paracelsus. =*Byn. 3. 

A naixhy, Chaos . ftee anarchy. 

chaotic (kft-ot'ik), a. [Irrcg., < cha-os + - oUic , 
as in erotic, demotic, etc. ; = D. G. chaotisch m 
Dan. Sw. kaotisk = F. chaoti/jue = Sp. cadtico.] 
Resembling or of the nature of chaos; con- 
fused ; without order. 

The chaotic tumult of his mind. Disraeli. 

Opinions were still in a state of chaotic anarchy, inter- 
mingling, separating, advancing, receding. 

Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

from 


kunde, a customer, purchaser, chapman, fallow, 
chap.] If. A buyer ; a chapman. 

If you want to sell, hero is your chap. Steele. 

2. A fellow; a man or a boy: used familiarly, 
like fellow, and usually with a qualifying in- 
jective, old, young, little , poor , etc., and loosely, 
much as the word fellow is. 


Poor old chap. 


. poor old Joey, he was a first-rater. 
O. A. Sola, The late Mr. D. 


Tho help hym naght hys army*, 

Hys chauntement no hys oharmya. 

Lybeaus iHsconus, 1. 1900. 

chantont, n. [< OF. *ehanton, appar. assibilated 
form of canton, a corner : see canton.'] A piece 
of armor in use at the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. perhaps the ailetto. 

bhantrelt. n. r< F. chanterelle , a decoy-bird: 
see chanterelle .] A decoy-partridge. Howell. 
(Halliwell.) 

ch&ntreBS (chAn'tres), n. [Early mod. E. also 
chauntrm r, < chanter + -ess, after OF. chante- 
rcsse, fern, of chanteor, a singer.] A female 
singer. 

Thee, ehauntress, oft, the woods among, 

I woo, to hear thy even-song. 

Milton, II Penseroso, 1, 63. 

chantry (oh&n'tri), n. ; pi. chantries (-triz). [< 
ME, ehanterie, ohaunterie , < OP 1 , chanterie, chaun - 
terie. later chantrerie, a chantry (asindefs. ), also 
singing (> 8p. chantria, precentorsliip), < ML. 
cantana, a benefice or chapel for sayingmass, 
< L. cantare (> F. chanter , etc.), sing, ML. say 
moss: see chant, t\] 1. A church or chapel 

which in former times was endowed with lands 
or other revenue for the maintenance of one or 
more prieBts to sing or say mass daily for the 
soul of the donor or for the souls of persons 
named by him. Chantries were often attached to or 
formed a part of purisli churches, generally containing the 
tomb of the founder, and many such still exist in England : 
but they were more frequently connected with abbeys and 
monasteries. 

And ran to Londone, unto fteyntc Ponies, 

To aeelcen him a chawderie. for soules. 

Chaucer, Oeu. Prol. to C. T., L 511. 

I have built 

Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard's soul. Shak., Hen. V„ iv. 1. 

9. A chapel attached to a church, in which mi- 
nor servicos for prayer, singing, etc., Sunday- 
school meetings, ana the like are held. 

Chanty. eMnlfie (chttn'ti), ». A chamber-pot. 
[Scotch.] 

«fc§l§§y (kfi-ol'$-ji), u. [NL., < Gr. refoe, 
chaos, -r -Aoyla, < teyeiv, speak : see -ology.] A 
treatise on chaos. Crabb. [Rare.] 

ohaomancyt (kd'o-man-gi), n. [< Gr. x6<k, 
chaos (appliod by Paracelsus to the atmo- 
sphere), + ftavreta, divination.] Divination 
by means of the atmosphere or by atirial vi- 
sions; clairvoyance; second sight. 

Chaos (k&'os), n. F. Pg. chaos = Sp. It. 
ca os me D. G. Dan. Sw. chaos = Russ. khaosH, < 
L. chaos, < Gr. *(ioc, empty space, abyss, chaos 
(of. x&op <h a yawning hollow, abyss, chasm, E. 
chasm), < ■/ *xa in ^o/v«v, gape, yawn, akin to 
L. hiscere, gape, hiare, gape, and to E. yawn : 
see chasm, hiatus, and yawn.] 1. A vacant space 
or chasm; empty, immeasurable space. 

Between us and you there is fixed a great chaos . 

Bheitns E, T ., Luke xvl. 26. 


The “Drama of Exile” ... is n chaotic 
which dowllng luatroa break out 

Stedman, Viol. Touta, p, 128. 

chaotically (kft-ot'i-kal-i), adv. In a chaotic 
state or manner; in utter confusion, 
chao-ting (chou'ting'), n. [Chin., < chao, 
morning, + ting, hall. Cf. chotei.] In China, 
the hall of audience; tho court; hence, by me- 
tonymy, the emperor. 

chaoucha (ehou'chji), n. Same as chavicha. 

Chap 1 (chap), v. ; prot. chapped, pp. chapped 
ana chapt, ppr. chap/ting. [X ME. chappen , 
cleave, crack, a variant of choppen, cut, chop. 
Chapl and chopl are now partly differentiated 
in use. See eftop 1 and cW/m,] I. travs. 1, To 
cause to cleave, split, crack, or break in clefts : 
used of the effect of extreme cold followed by 
heat on exposed parts of the body, us the hands 
and lips, and sometimes of similar effects pro- 
duced in any way on the surface of the earth, 
wood, etc. Also chop. 

My legys tlioy fold, my fyngem nr chayjiyd, 

Towncley Mysteries, p. 98. 


chap 4 (chap), v. t. and t. ; pret. and pp. chapped , 
ppr. chapping . [< ME. chappen, chapien, var. of 
chepen , chepien, E. cheap: see c hop* and cheap, %, 
and of. chajbbook, chapman, chapfare, etc.] To 
buy or sell : trade : a variant of chop* and cheap 
(which see). 

Chap 5 (chap), v. pret. and pp. chapped, -apt. 
chapping . [Sc., also chaupcn, appar. a particu- 
lar use of chap* = chop 2 , bargain, or of chapl, 
strike (a bargain).] 1. To choose : choose defi- 
nitely; select and claim: as. I chap this.— 2. 
To fix definitely; accept ana agree to as bind- 
' " 1 ' ' *' * bar- 

you. 
use 

among children during play.] 
chap. An abbreviation of chapter . 
chapafOte (Sp. pron. chu-pft-po'ta). n. [Cuban 
Sp., C(t) Sp. chapar , cover, coat, plate, •r pots, 
jar, pot. j A kind of asphalt or bitumen brought 
from Cuba. Also called Mexican asphalt . 

Bitumen Is likewise found in Cuba, and is brought into 
commerce under the name of chapapoUt, or Mexican as- 
phalt. Pop. SW. Mo., XXII. 189. 

chaparral (chap-&-raT)> n. [Sp., < chaparra, 
chaparro , an overgreen oak, said to be < Basque 
achaparra , < *adu»., *atea for aitsa, rook, atone, 
+ abarra , an evergreen oak.] 1. A dose 
growth, more or less extensive, of low ever- 
green oaks.— 2. Any very dense thicket of low 
thorny shrubs which exclusively occupy the 
ground; sometimes, a thick growth of cacti. 
[Western and southwestern U. S,] 

Even the low, thoruy chaparral was thick with pea-like 
blossom, li. L. Stevenson , Silverado Squatters, p.26S. 

chaparral-cock (chap-a-ral'kok), n. The 
ground-cuckoo, road-runner, or paisano; a 
large terrestrial bird of the family Cuculidof, 


Like a table, . , 


. not rough, wrinkled, gaping, or chapt. 

B. Jonson. 


Tho voluminous sleeves were pinned up, showing a pair 
of wasted arms, chapped with cold and mottled with 
bruises. L. M. A loot t, Hospital Sketches, p. 150. 

2. To strike, especially with a hammor or tho 
like; beat. [Scotch.] 

II. intram .• 1. To crack; open in slits, clefts, 
or fissures: as, the earth chaps; the hauds 
chap. Also chop . — 2. To knock, as at a door; 
Btr&e, as a clock. [Scotch.] 

O whae is this at my Iwwer door, 

That chajts sae lute, or kens the gin ? 

Erlinton (Child's Ballads, III. 221). 

Chap 1 (chap), n. [< chap\ v .] 1 . A fissure, cleft, 
crack, or chink, as in the surface of the earth 
or in the hands or foot: also used figuratively. 
Also chop . 

There were many clefts and chaps In our counsel. 

Fuller. 

What chaps are made in it f tho earth 1 are filled up again. 

T. Burnt t, Theory of the Earth. 

2. A stroke of any kind ; a blow ; a knock; es- 
pecially, a tap or rap, as on a don*, to draw at- 
tention. Also chaup . [Scotch.] 

Chap 2 , chop 8 (chop), n. [Always written chop 
in the third sense given below; usually, in lit. 
sense, in the pL, chaps, chops ; a Southern E. 
corruption (appar. in simulation otchajpX, chopi) 
of Northern E. clutfts, the jaws : see cha ft.] 1. 
The upper or lower part of tho mouth ; the jaw : 
commonly in the plural. 

He, mistaking the weapon, luys me over the chaps with 
bln club-fist. Beau, and FI. , Thierry ami Theodoret, ill. 2. 

His chaps were all iHwmeaml with crimson blood. 

Cowley, Byramus and Thlsbe. 

The Crocodiles tho countrcy peoplo do often take in 
pitfall, and grappling their chaw together with an iron, 
bring them alive unto Cuiro. Sandys, Travailes, p. 79. 

2. A jaw of a vise or clamp.— 8. pi. The 
mouth or entrance of a channel : as, the chops 



Chaparral-cock i Gtixocey* cattymitmu*). 

the Gcococcux oalifomianus , a common species 
of the southwestern United States. See Geo- 
coccyx. 

chapati, n. See chupatty . 
chap-book (ch&p'bfik), a. [< chap for chapman 
+ book.] One of a class of tracts upon homely 
and miscellaneous subjects which at one time 
formed the chief popular literature of Great 
Britain and the American colonies. They con- 
sisted of lives of heroes, martyrs, and wonderful person- 
ages. stories of roguery and broad humor, of giants, ghosts, 
witches, and dreams, histories in verse, songs and lwllads, 
theological tracts, etc. They emanated principally from 
the provincial press, and were hawked about the country 
by chapmen or peddlers. 

Such a dream-dictionary as servant-maids stUl buy in 
peuuy chap-books at the fair. 

E. B. Tyler, Prim. Culture, I. 111. 

No chap-book was so poor and rude ss not to have one 
or two prints, however Inartistic. 

N. A. Mev.,CXXXUL 4SL 

chap-de-mallt, n. Same as camail. Meyrick. 
chape (ch&p), n. [< ME. chape , sheath of a 



Death koops suicides shivering in Chaos . . . until the 
allotted dying hour they vainly tried to anticipate comes 
around. Wtnthrvp, Cecil Dreeme, xiiL 

2. The confused or formless elementary state, 
not fully existing, in which the universe is sup- 


Chap 8 (chap), u. {An abbrev. of chapman , q. 
v. For the secondT sense, cf . the similar use of 
customer, and formerly of merchant ; of. also G. 


to strengthen the end of a scabbard. ' 

A whittle with a silver chape. 

Greene , Description of the Shepherd and Ids Wtts. 

The whole theorick of war In the knot of his scarf, and 
the practice in the chape of his dagger. 

Shak., All s Wall, Iv. a 
2. A similar protection for the end of a stnm 
or belt.— 3. In bronze-casting, the outer shell 
or case of the mold, sometimes consisting of a 



sort of composition which is applied upon the 
wax, and sometimes of an outer covering or 
jacket of plaster in which the pieces of the 
earthen mold are held together.— 4. A barrel 
containing another barrel which holds gun- 
powder. Wilhelm , Mil. Diet.— 5. That part of 
an object by which it 1 b attached to something 
else, as the sliding loop on a belt to which a 
bayonet-scabbard is secured, or the back-piece 
by which a buckle is fixed to a strap or a 

n lent.— 6. The end of a bridle-rein where 
buckled to the bit.— 7t. Among hunters, 
the tip of a fox’s tail. E. Phillips, 1706. 
ehapet (chip), v. t . ; pret. and pp. chapcd L ppr. 
chaping. f< ME. chapen; from the noun.] To 
furnish with chapes. 

Hem knyfes were i-ehapetl nat with bras. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. JWW. 

Chapeau (sha-p6')» w.; pi. chapeaux (-po z'). 
[F., < OF. chapel ssPr. capel = Bp. capelo = IV, 
ehapeo « It. oappello , < ML. capellus , a head- 
dress, hat, dim. of capa, cappa , a hood : see cap*, 
capel, cope 1 * Of. chapel chapletl.] A hat: used 
in English to denote a plumed hat forming part 
of an official costume or uniform. t^Hwiflcaily, 
in the United States army, a military bat pointed in front 
and behind, which may be folded flat and carried under 
the arm, worn by officers of the staff corps and depart- 
ments.— Chapeau bras, a hat meant to be carried under 
the arm, and commonly so carried in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when first introduced, at the time that largo and 
warm wigs were in use.— Chapeau de poll, a beaver hat. 

It was a chapeau de jwl fa fur hat), a mark of some dis- 
tinction In those days, and which gave name to Rubens's 
famous picture, now in Mir Rol>crt Peel's collection, of a 
lady in a beaver hat, or “ chapeau de poft." This having 
been corrupted into chapeau de paille fa straw hat] has led 
to much ignorant conjecture. Fepys, Diary, 1. 230, note. 
Ghipeau Xontaubyn. (®) a certain kind of hat worn In 
the sixteenth century, (b) A steel cap or helmet, without 
visor, worn in the fifteenth century. It was undoubtedly a 
variety of the chape) -de-fer. 

chapcd (chftpd). a. In her., same as chappd. 
Chapel (ohap'el), n. [< ME. chapele, chapclU ?, 
< OF. chapele, capele , F. chapelle ss Pr. capella = 
Bp. ca)Hlla as Pg. capella = It. capella = D. lapel 
ss OHG. chapella, MHG. lapellc , kappelle , G. 
kapelle= Dan. kapel as S\v. Lapcll = Icel. kapella , 

< ML. capella , a chapel, sanctuary for relics, 
canopy, hood (fem. ; cf. capellus , mase., a hood : 
see chapeau), dim. of capa^cappa, a hood, cope 
( > E. cap! , capel, cope 1). The particular sense 
* chapel’ of ML. capella is said to be an exten- 
sion of the sense ‘canopy,’ referring to the onn- 
opy or covering of the altar when mass was 
said: traditionally, capella was the sanctuary 
in which was preserved the cappa or hat of Bt. 
Martin. Hence lilt, chaplain , ] 1. A subordi- 

nate place of worship forming an addition to or 
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2. A separate building subsidiary to a parish ehapelet (ohap'el-et), n. 
church: as, a parochial chapel; a free chapel . leather, a chaplet: see 


_ . A small independent ohnroh-edifioe de- 
voted to spocial services. 

There ben many Oratories, Chapelle*, and Heremytoges, 
where II ©reray tes weren wont to duelle. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 98. 

4. A place of worship connected with a royal 
palace, a private house, or a corporation, as a 
university or college.— 5. In Scotland and 


stirrup-leathers, with stirrups, joined at the top 
in a sort of leather buckle, by which they are 
made fast to the pommel of the saddle.— 8. In 
hydraul . engirt ., a dredging or water-raising 
machine, consisting of a chain provided with 
buckets or with pallets traversing in a trough. 
—3. A metallic chuck or bonnet for holding 
one end of a cannon in the turning-lathe.— £ 



pellanus . chaplain: see chaplain.] A chapel 
subject to a more important church ; an eocle- 


Iroland, any Roman'Catholic church or place In founding . a device for holding the core of a 
of worship.— 6. An Anglican church, usually mold in position ; a grain: specifically, amass 
small, anywhere on the continent of Europe.— of wrouiht-iron with projecting arms, used to 
7. A place of worship used by non-conformists center the core-barrel in making gun-castings, 
in England; a meeting-house. [Eng.]— 8. Id with the muzzle downward, when the Bodman 
printing: (af) A printing-house; a printers’ method of cooling is employed, 
workshop: said to be so designated because Also chaplet, chapellet 
printing was first carried on In England, by chapelina (ohap'el-in). n. Same as capeline. 
Coxton, in a chapel attached to Westminster c^pellage (ehap'el-$j), n. [< chapel + -age.'] 
Abbey. The precincts or immediate vicinity of a chapel. 

Every Hintlng-house ii by custom of time out of mind 
called a Chapel; and all the workmen that belong to 
It are members of the Chapel ; and the oldest freeman is 
father of the Chapel. I suppose the style was originally 
conferred upou it by the courtesy of some great church- 
man or men, doubtless when chapels were in more venera- 
tion. J, Moxon , Mechanick Exercises, p. aw. siastical fo unda tion subordinate to some other. 

(h) The collective body of journeymen printers Ayliffc. 

in a printing-house, in Croat Britain it lias been chapellet (chap'el-et), n. Bee ehapelet . 
customary for the chapel to be permanently organised, chapel-Diaster (chap / el-mAs # t6r), ft. [Lit. 

father of the cliapel, ” for trans. of G. kapellmeister.’] Same as IcamU - 
mutual benefit, the regulation of work, the maintenance r J r 

of order, etc. The chapel of a large establishment in tho jnrneser. 

United States is also sometimes organised, under a chair- Chapelry (chap'el-n), ft.* pi. chapelries (-riz). 
man, for similar purposes. [< ehapel + -ry, after OF. capclerie , < ML. oa- 

0. A choir of singers or an orchestra attached ” — ' ” ’ ’ ’ * " "" 

to a nobleman’s or ecclesiastic’s establishment 
or a prince’s court. 

When tho hishopo is como thmiir, his chapdl there to 
synge, and the hlshope to geve them his blissyng, and 
then he and all his chapell to be serued thero with brede 
and wyne. English Gilds (E. E. T. «.), p. 422. 

Apsidal ohapeL See apsidal — Ohapel of ease, in Eng- 
land and Scotland, a subordinate church established for 
the cose and accommodation of those parishioners who 
live too far awAy to lie Able to attend the parish church : 
in Scotland commonly called a quoad sacra church. See 
parish. 

The “ Garden " is the most eluliorate part of tho mosque. 

Little can be said in its praise by day. when it bears the 
same relation to a second-rate church in Romo os an Eng- 
lish chajtel-td'-caee to Westminster Abbey. 

A F. Burton, Kl-Medlnah and Meoeah, p. 201. 


Chapel royal, a place of worship Specially designated In 
connection with the court of u Christian monarch ; a chapel 
attached to a royul ]ialace, as at St. James’s Palace and at 
Windsor in England.— Chapel-text, a tyju? like church- 
text in general ajmear&ncu, imt with more floriatlou in the 
cnnltul letters.— Dean 
—me ( ‘ 


Dean of the ohapel royal see dean. 
in England, a chai>el founded by the king 



and not subject to the jurisdiction of the ordinary. The 
king may also grant license to a subject to found such u 
ehujrtd. - Gentleman Of the ohapel royal See gentle- 
man. Million Ohapel. u place for missionary services, 
cither in a foreign country or ut home, in the latter cose 
often established and mufntuluud by a particular church 
for the supply of a destitute part of a city.— To call a 
Chapel, to summon a meeting of the journeymen printers 
of u particular printing-house. See almvc, 8 (h). 
chapel (chap'el), v. t . ; prot. and pp. chapeled or 
chapelled , ppr. chapeltng or chapelltng. [< chajb 
cl, ft.] 1. To deposit or bury in a chapel; en- 
shrine. [Bare.] 

Give us the bones 

Of our dead kings, that we may chattel them. 

Fletcher (am another), Two .Noble Kinsmen, I. 1. 

2. Xavt., to turn (a ship) completely about In a 
light breeze of wind, when close-hauled, so that 
she will lie the same way as l>efore. 
chapel-cart (chap'el-kiirt), n. An abbrevia- 
tion of Whitechapel carl (which see, under carl). 
chapel-clerk (chap'cl-kl6rk), n. In certain col- 

said of an older woman or a married woman. 


pollaria, < capella, a chapel: see chapel.] The 
nominal or legal territorial district assigned to 
a chapel dependent on a mother church ; the 
jurisdiction or bounds of a chapel. 

His abode 

In a dependent chapelry that lies 
Behind yon liill, a poor and nigged wild. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, vl. 

In 1650, the chapelry of Newchurch alone contained 
300 families, and was then declared by the Inquisition fit 
to become a parislu Baines, Hist. Lancashire, II. 47. 

chaperon (shap'e-ron), n. [F., aug. of chape . 
a hood: nee chajw. ] 1. A hood: a name given 
to hoods of various shapes at different times. 

My factors’ wives 
Wear chaperons of velvet 

Webster, Devil’s Law-Case, 1, 1. 

The Executioner stands by, clad in a close dork gar- 
ment, his head and face cover’d with a Chaperon, out of 
which there aro but two holes to look thro’. 

Howell, Letters, I. v. 42. 

Specifically — 2. A hood or cap worn by the 
Knights or tho Garter when in full dress. Cam- 
den. — 3. A small shield containing crests, ini- 
tials, etc., formerly nlaced on tho foreheads of 
horses which drew the hearse in pompous fu- 
nerals. Also written chapvronne. — 4. Formerly, 
one who attended a lady to public places as a 
guide or protector ; a duenna ; now, more espe- 
cially, a married woman who, in accordance with 
the rules of etiquette, accompanies a young un- 
married woman to public places or social en- 
tertainments. 

Our heroine’s ontrto into life could not take place till 
after three or four days hod )>een spent in learning what 
was mostly worn, and her chaperon was provided with a 
dress of the newest fashion. 

Jane Austen , Northanger Abbey, p. 7. 

5. In entom., the clypeus of the head of an in- 
sect; the part which supports the labrum or 
upper lip; the n&sus; the epistoma. 

The denomination of chajieron being equivocal, I have 
changed it to epistoma ; it supports the labnint. 

LaireiUe, Cuvier's Animal Kingdom (trans., ed. 1849), p. 473. 


chapel, and that they are read by the duly ap- 


pointed students. In. some colleges he marlcs 


Choir Chspel, 14th century.— Cathedral of M ante*, France. 
(From Viollet-lc- Due's " Diet. (Ic 1 ‘ Architecture." j 


a part of a large church or a cathedral, but sep- 
arately dedicated, and devoted to special ser- 
vices. A chapel is often a recess with an altar in an aisle 
of a church, usually dedicated to the virgin or to some 
taint : as, the Lady chapel ; St Cuthbert’s chapel , etc. Sec 
alao out under cathedral. 

And ffyrst at the prooedyng owt of the teyd Chapell of 
ower hlyssyd lady. They Bbewyd on to vs that ther the 

^R® 1 *** (chftp'les), a, 

rate hn biwd^M' i^I^s.irVsu.Zii Without a chape* 


each day upon a list the names of those who 
attend. 

chapel-de-fer (sha-pel'd^fer'), n, [F. : chapel , 
now chapeau, a cap ; de, of ; fer, ( L. ferrum. 
iron : see chapeau and ferrum .] In medieval 
times — (a) An iron skull-cap : sometimes popu- 
larly called chaplet. Bee coif, 8, and secret 

(ft) A helmet haying nearly the form of an or- d^peronBe (ehap'e-ron), ». [JW form of 
dmary hat, that is, having a brim surrounding ^e u chajwon, 3. 

Same as chaperon, 1. 

Same as chapeau, chapeUde-fer. 

a . [< 

Having 


Fortunately Lady Dell Finlay, whom 1 had promised to 
chaperon , sent to excuse herself. Mrs. H . More. 

Chaperonage (shap'e-rdn-aj), n. [< chaperon + 
-age.] The protection or countenance of a 
chaperon. 

Under the unrlvullud chajtsronags ut the Countess, they 
hod played their popular parte without a single blunder. 

Disraeli, Young Duke, 1. 2. 


gwyd i 
mat 


a more or lens well-defined crown, it wua worn nbo.iierfLn.iii ** 
over a coif of mall, or (in the fifteenth century) was ad- ‘ 

justed to an elaborate couvre-nuquu and gorgerfn, or even „ ... ■/**,- v 

a Intaver of steel, so that the head was covered as com- Chapfallen, CuIOpfaUiH (Chop fain), 
plctely with forged iron os in the visored basinet or the chap*, ss Chop*, + fallen, pp. of /aM.J 

[< chape + -feu.] 
said of a scabbard worn out 


Tormngton, Diarie of Eug. Iftrell, p. 41. 
When God hath 1 temple, the Devil will have a chapel 
Burton, Amt of Mel., ill A 


and battered, exposing the point of the sword. 

Ad old rusty sword, . . . with a broken hilt, and chape ■ 
less. 8hak.f T. of the S„ UL & 


the* lower chap or' jaw depressed ; henee, de- 
jected; dispirited; silenced; chagrined. 

Whate’er they seem, or liowsoe’er they carry It, 

Till they lie ohajbfain, and their tongues at peace, 
Hail’d In their coffins sure. I’ll ne'er lielleve ’em. 

FUtOur, WUdgoOM Ctmm, If. I 


They be indeed a couple of cAop/oEen ora. 

A Jou*m, Poetaster, ▼. 1. 

Where be your gibes now? . . . Not one now, to mock 
your own jeering f quite chap-fallen t Shak ,, Hamlet, v, 1. 

Though strong persuasion hung upon thy lips, 
f Alas! how chapfall’n now ! Blair, The Grave. 

chftplnt, n. Same as chopine. 

Chapin t, or high patins richly silver'd or gilt Sowell 
chapIseyV 11 ® Same as chopine . 
chapiter 1 ? (cliap'i-t6r), n. (A corruption of OF, 
ohapitelj F. chapiteau, < ML. capitellum , a capi- 
tal (see capital?), due to the closely related 
OF. form chmpitre for *chapitle, < L. capitulum , 
a chapter, also a capital: see Copter.] The 
upper part or capital of a column or pillar. 
See capital?. 

He overlaid their chapiter* and their fillets with gold. 

Ex. xxxvi. 88. 

chapiter 9 , ohapitre (ohap'i-t6r), n. [The earlier 
form of chapter , q. v.j In law : (a) A summary 
of matters to be inquired of by, or presented 
before, justices in eyre, justices of assize, or 
justices of the peace, (o) Articles delivered 
either orally or in writing by the justice to the 
inquest. Wharton . 

chapitlet, n. An obsolete form of chapter. 

Of the commodities of Pruce, and High Dutch men, end 
Easterlings. The fifth Chapitlc. 

Hakluyt’ * Voyage*, 1 . 102 . 

chapltral (chap'i-tral), a. [< F. ohapitre, chap- 
ter, + -as.] Of of pertaining to a chapter; 
chapteral. Brougham, 

Chapitre, w. See chapiter*, 
chaplain (chap ' lftn), ft. r< ME .chapelayn, 
* (laf * "* 


pillano v D. kapelaan a= G. capettan — Dan. Sw. 
kapellan , < ML. capcllanus , < capella , a chap- 
el: see chapel.'] 1. An ecclesiastic attached 
to a chapel; especially, one officiating in the 
private chapel of a king or nobleman, or other 
person of wealth or distinction. Forty -eighfrcler. 
gymen of the Church of England hold office as chaplains 
of the sovereign hi England, and are entitled chatdain* in 
ordinary, tour of thorn lielng in attendance each month. 
There are six chaplains in Scotland, clergymen of the 
Ohuroh of Scotland, but their only duty is to conduct 
prayers at the eleotion of Scottish representative peers. 

Ther by Also y» a parte of a stone upon the whych Seynt 
John Evangellste sayd often Masse be fore that blysiyd lady 
as her Chapleyn aftyr the asHcnolon of ower lorde. 

Torkington , Diarlo of Eng. Travell, p. 86. 

8. An ecclesiastic who renders service to one 
authorized to emplov such assistance, as to an 
archbishop, or to a family; a confessor.— 8. A 
clergyman who occupies an official position, 
and performs certain religious functions, in the 
army or navy, in a legislative or other public 
body, in a charitable institution, or the like : as, 
the chaplain of the House of Representatives. 
—4. A private secretary to the, lady superior 
of a convent. 

Another nonne with hire haddc she 
That was hire chapelayn. 

Chaucer, Gen. Frol, to C. T., L 164. 
Auxiliary an assistant to a parish priest— 

Oathsdral Chaplain, formerly, an ecclesiastic appointed 
to perforin the functions of a non-resident canon, a prac- 
tice checked by the Council of Trent— Episcopal chip- 
lain, an eooleaiaatie who officiates in the chapel of a bish- 
op, and who now generally serves as the private secretary 
of the bishop. 

chaplaincy (ohap'lfin-ai), n, [< chaplain + -cg.] 
The office, poBt, station, or incumbency of a 
chaplain. 

The chaplaincy was refused to mo and glveu to Dr. 
Lambert Swift, Letters. 

He [Maurice] held at the same time the chaplaincy of 
Lincoln's Inn. Encyc. Brit., XV. 688. 

chaplainry (chap'tyn-ri), n, [< chaplain + -ry.] 
Same as chaplaincy . 

ohaplalnship (ohap'lfai-ship), n. [< chaplain 
+ -dWpi] 1. The office or post of a chaplain. 

The Bethesda of some knight’s chaplainship where they 
bring grace to his good cheer. Milton, Colasterion. 

8. The possession or revenue of a ehapel. 

chaplet, *. [ME., < OF. chaple , chappie , chaiph, 
chapel, oaple, a felling of timber, the violent 
shook of battle, battle, carnage, < chapter, 
choppier , chappmer, chappeUer , enabler, capeler, 
strike violently, out down, cut to pieces, fight 
with, mod. F. mapeler , chip or rasp bread, F. 
dial, chapter, chapter, chattier, chapla , cut to 
pieces, < ML. capulare, cut, cut off, cut up, per- 
haps an accom. free, of cappare, coppare , co- 
py*, cut, chop, of Teut. origin : see chop 1 .] 
The violent shock of battle; little ; carnage. 

The two kynges were remounted, and than be gan the 
*hapU full dolerouse and orewell and full mortal. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.X ill. 886. 
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chaplesa (ehop'les), a. [< chap* + -lets.] 
Lacking the lower jaw. [Bare.] 

Yellow chaple ** skulls, Shak., B. and J., lv. 1. 

Chaplet 1 (ehap'let). n. [< ME. chapelet. < OF. 
chapelet , F. chapelet , head-dress, a wreath, dim. 
of chapel, a head-dress, > F. chapeau : see cha- 
peau . Of. chapelet.] 1. A wreath, as of natural 
flowers, worn on the head, especially as a mark 
of festivity or distinction. 

An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds. 

Shak., M. N. D., ii. 2. 

Whether they nobler chaplet * wear. Suckling. 

Her loose locks a chaplet pale 
Of whitest roses bound. Scott, L. of L. M., v. 17. 

8f. In the middle ages, a circlet of gold or other 
precious material, more or less ornamented, 
worn by both men and women. 

Of fyn orfraya hodde she oko 
A chainlet. Bom. of the /lose, 1. 563. 

3. In her,, any garland or wreath, whether of 
leaves alone, as of laurel or oak, or of flowers. 
The wreath must lie described at length in thn blazon. 
A chaplet of ro*c* should have four roses only at equal 
distances from one auother, the rest of the wreath being 
composed of leaves. 

4. Any head-dress; a hood or cap. 

He hadde a grete beerdn and a longo that cotierod all 
hli breste and was all white, ami a chapelet of coton vpon 
his hede, and clothed In a robe of blakke, and for age 
bolide hym by the sadill bowe. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 11. 294, 

6. A string of beads used by Roman Catholics 
in counting their prayers ; a rosary, but strictly 
only a third of the beads of a rosary. 

Her chaplet of hoods and her missal. Longfellow. 

The rosary is divided into three parts, each consisting 
of five docaucs, and known as u coronu or chaplet . 

Cath. Diet, 

6. Anything resembling in form a string of 
beads. 

The collogonldia pass into chaplet*. 

E. Tuakerman, Genera Ilchenum, p. 74. 

7. Same as chapcMe-for , (a).— 8. In arch., a 
small round molding, carved into beads, pearls, 
olives, or some similar design.— 9. The tuft or 
crest of feathers on a fowl’s head.— 10. In oys- 
ter-culture, a row of shells or other objects sus- 
pended on wire to colloet the spat. — 11. Same 
as chapelet in any of it s senses. 

Chaplet 1 (ehap'let), v. t . [< chaplet*, n.] To 
crown or adorn with a chaplet. 

His forohoad chaplcteil green with wroathy hop. 

Browning , Wight of the Duchess. 

Chaplet 2 ? (ehap'let), n. [Dim. of chajiel; of. 
ML. capelleta.] A small chapel or shrine. 

That is the chaplet where that image of your false god 
. . . was enshrined or dwelt. liamm*md, On Actsvli. 43. 

chapman (chap'maji), ft. ; pi. chapmen (-men). 
[< ME. chapman , cUejman , < AS. cedpman , also in 
umlauted forms cepe-, cSpe-, cjj^man (== OFries. 
kdpmanjlcopman = D. Jcoopman = OHG. chouf- 
man, MHG. koufinan, G. kaufmann as led. kaup- 
madhr = Sw. Mjman='DBJL. tyobmand), a buyer 
or seller, a merchant, < cedp , a bargain, trade, 
-I- man, man: see cheap, w. (and cf. chap A i\), 
and man . Hence, byabbr.. chajfi, q. v.j If. A 
merchant; a trader; a dealer. 

Ther weore chapmen b chose the chalTare to preise. 

Pier* Plowman (AX V. 174. 
A compauyo of chapmen riche. 

Chaucer , Man of Luw’s Tale, 1. 87. 
Fair Diomed, you do as ohajnnen do, 

Dispraise the thing that you duBire to buy. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 1. 

8. An itinerant merchant; a peddler. 

When chapman billies leave the street. 

Burn*, Tam o' fthanter, 1. 1, 

Not like a petty chapman, by retaile, but like a great 
marchant, by wholesale. Maraton , Dutch Courtezan, i. 2. 

The rest of the trade of the country was In the hands of 
the chapman, or salesman, who journeyed from hall to 
liall J . Jl Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 822. 

chapmanhoodt (chap'man-hfld), ft. [ME. chap- 
manhode , < chapman + -It ode, -hood.] The con- 
ation of a chapman or tradesman; mercantile 
business; trade. 

chapmanryt (chap'mftn-ri), w. [ME. chap - 
manrye; < chapman + -ry.] Trade; business; 
custom. Catholicon Anglicum, 1488. 

He is moderate In his prices, . . . which gets him much 
ehapmanry. Document, dated 1661 (Archml., XII. 181X 

chapmanwaret, n. [ME., < chapman + ttkire 9 .] 
Merchandise. Catholicon Anglicum, 1488, 

chap-money (cbap'mun # i), w. [< chap? + 
money.] A sum abated or given back by a 
seller on receiving payment. [Prov. Eng.T 

chapote (Sp. pron. chft-pC*tft), n. [Mex.] The 
Mexican name for the black persimmon, Dio§- 
pyroe Texana. 


Anyent on a Chief 
vert, n ClwiXMuaet 
onitlno. 


ehaponniatad (sha-pCrina-ted), a. [< ^ 

n(et) + -ate * + -ed?.] In her., charged with a 
chapournet: Baid of the escutcheon or ordinary 
upon which the chapournet is charged, 
chapournet (sha-pttr'net), n. [A corruption of 
F. *chaperonnct , dim, of chaperon , a hood: see 
chaperon.] In her., a bcariug consisting of a 
pan out off from an ordinary, 
as the chief, and bounded by a 
curved line, as if in partial re- 
semblance of a hood. Thus, the 
illustration shows argent on & chief 
vort, a chapournet ermine.- Cha- 
pournet crested, in her., a chapmir. 
net having in the middle a secondary 
or minor curve also convex. It is ex- 
plained as the representation of u hnml 
worn over a helmet-crest, which cuusei* 
it to rise in the middle.— Chapournet 
reversed, in her., a chapournet with 
the convex curve downward. , It Is sometimes charged 
upon the field directly, and then resembles the hood of a 
cloak or cope hanging down the hack, 
chappet, ft* An obsolete form of chape. 
chappd (sha-pfi'), a. [F., < chappe , chape, a 
chape: see chape.] In her., having a chape or 
boterol: said or the scabbard of the sword, the 
tincture being mentioned : as, a sword seab- 
barded red, chappd or. Also chapcd. 
chappie (ehap'i), n. See chappy*. 
chappin (chap'in), ft. A Scotch form of ehopin. 
chappingt (chap'ing), n. [Verbal n. of chap*.] 
Ground? ull of chinks and crevices, arising from 
drought. Halliwcll. 

chappy 1 (ehap'i), a. [< chap* + -y 1 .] Full of 
chaps; cleft. Also written choppy. Shak. 
chappy 2 , chappie (ehap'i), ft. A familiar or 
affected diminutive of chap*. 
chapras (ch^-prfis'), n. [Hind, chaprde, a plate 
worn on a belt as a mark of office; the badge 
of a peon.] Same as chuprasey. 
chapt. Another spelling of chapped , past par- 
ticiple of chap*. 

chapter (ehap't^r), n. [Early mod. E. also 
chapiter, occasionally chajntle, < ME. chapiter, 
chapiture, chapitre , < OF. chapitre (F. chajdtre) 
for * chapitlc, capitle , < L. capitulum, a chapter 
of a book, in ML. also a synod or council, dim. 
of caput ( capit -), a head: see chapiter*, capital 4, 
whion are doublets of chapter.] 1. A division 
or section, usually numbered, of a book or 
treatise; as, Genesis contains fifty chapters. 
Abbreviated c., ch ,, or chap. 

Of the whiohe aopulcre is wryton mare largely at the 
begynnynge of thla ehavtre. 

Sir Jl. Quylfordt, Pylgrymage, p. 27. 

2. The council of a bishop, consisting of the 
canons or prebends and other ecclesiastics at- 
tached to a collegiate or cathedral church, and 
presided over by a dean. 

The archbishop |of York] too, since Socket's death, has 
been under a cloud, so the chapter is at sixes snd sevens. 

Stubb*, Medieval ami Modem Hist., p. 148. 

3. An assembly of the monks in a monastery, 
or of those in a province, or of the entire order. 

Summoned to Lindisfarne, she came. 

There with Saint Cuthbert’s Abbot old, 

And Tynomouth's Prioress, to hold 
A chapter of Saint Benedict 

Soott, Mention, 1L 4. 

It was and is the common practice of monks to sssemhle 
every morning to hear a chapter of the rule read, and for 
other purposes. Both the meeting Itself and the place 
of meeting gradually obtained tho name of Capitulum or 
chapter from this practice. The itSMcmbly of the monks 
of one monastery being thus designated “ the chapter" 
it is easy to understand that assemblies of all the monks 
in any province, or of the whole order, came to be called 
“ provincial " or '* general ” chapter*. * * 1 

in the case of moat of the orders, 
years. 

4. The place in which the business of the 
chaptor of a cathedral or monastery is con- 
ducted; a chapter-house.— 5. A name given to 
the meetings of certain organized orders and 
societies: as, to hold a chapter of the Garter, or 
of the College of Arms. — 8. A branch of some 
society or brotherhood, usually consisting of the 
members resident in one locality: as, the grand 
chapter of the royal order of Kilwinning; a 
chapter of a college fraternity.— 7. A decretal 
epistle. Ayliffe. — IB. A place where delinquents 
receive discipline ana correction. Ayliffe.— 
Ghapterofaooubnts. (o) A series of chances ; ahanot 
in general. 

Let us trust to time and tho chapter cf setf s ta 


leral chapter, 
once In three 
Cath. Diet 



(6) A series of mishaps ; a succession < 

The chapter of knowledge Is a very short, hot I 
ter of accident * is a very long one. 

Lord Cheetcrfeld, Letter to a DsjtoUs*, Feb. 14 IVIg, 

BWW — 



Um tad; wholly; entirely; to tbt close, as of lift or of a 
oovmt of lotion. 

Chapter (ohap'tOr), v. t. [< chapter, ft., after F. 
ekapitrer (< cfyapitre), reprimand in presence of 
the whole chapter, censure : see chapter , n.] If. 
To bring to book; tax with a fault; correct; 
censure. 

He more than once arraigns him for the Inconstancy of 
his Judgment, and chapter* even his own Arutus on the 
tame head. Dryden , Char, of Polybius. 

0 “ 

erary com 

chapters! , , f .... 

Of or pertaining to a chapter oi a religious body, 
an order, or a society, 
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And drowse bis swerdt prively, 

That the cnilde were not war 
Ar he had done that char. 

Cursor fundi. (BattiwtU.) 
The maid that milks, 

And does the meanest chare*. 

ShaJt ., A. and C., iv. 18. 
Intellectual ability Is not so common or so unimportant 
a gift that It should he allowed to run to waste upon mere 
handicrafts and chare*. Huxley, Universities. 



ran, ci/rran , orig. 

OFries. kdra = MD, Keren, D. keerm m LG. 
Keren = 011G. rkSran, cheren L keran, k&ren , chSr- 

before the Papal authority dispensed altogether witE the turn : soo char ^ charo^, n. For the senses cf. 


sh|faHirfd 

(me generally reoognifod species in Bnrppe, Salcettaus 
alpinus, the common red char, formerly called Salmo 
umlAa, at which the so-called Windermere char and the 
Welsh torgooh or redbelly are ter moat considered to be 
varieties. It inhabits dear cold waters of Switserland, 
Germany, Scandinavia, and Great Britain. The American 
char nearest the European is known as the JtanaeUy lake 
(in Maine) trout, Salcdinm oquasea. The Floenerg char 
of arctic America is S. aroturus. The common American 
brook-trout, 8. fontinalis , is also a char. Ohara are among 
the most beautiful and delicious of tho salmon family. 
They are distinguished from tho true trouts by having the 
vomer Ixiat-shapcd and without teeth in ita shaft. The 
colors also aro characteristic. 

char°t. chared, n. [ME., also charrc, an assibi- 
' ,ted form of carl, q. v.] A oar ; a chariot. 
About his char ther wenton white alauns. 

Chaucer , Knight's Tale, 1. 1800. 


_ ... . , ... , Ai7tn avuu. i/fH/mfr. vfivrvri. ivDrun. iw? pn t winr - LMUOn 1 . aniUlt I 1110. 1. lBW. 

«“««. ¥ H 9- **"•> & tohren, turk, re- ^ owl. of tho pale™ with an. hlr pri'o. may. 

* k. .. ..r .. , m . n . H00 Marl chare’-, ». For the senses cf. aenya, 

tun, and wmd/J I. trant. If. To turn ( give Toward. 6he.tyre tn 


obligation of chapteral elections. AT. and Q.., tfth ser., X. 81. 

diapter-honse (chap'ttr-hous), n. [< ME. 
chapitre-ho us, also chapitcl-hous ; < chattier + 
house."} A building attached to a cathedral or 
religious house in which the chapter meets for 
the transaction of business, chapter-house* art* of 
different forms, some being parallelograms, some octag- 
onal, and otlien decagonal. Many have a vestibule, and 
crypts are frequently found under them, chapter-house* 
serving not unirequcntly as buriul-places for clerical dig- 
nitaries. Many arc among the most notable monuments 
of medieval architecture. Bee cut under cathedral. 

That mighty Abbey, whose chapter-house plays so great 
apart in the growth of the restored freedom or England. 

E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, II. 888. 

In 18B8 tho chapderhouee is regarded as the chamber of 
the commons. Stubbs, Const. Hist. (2d Cd.), f 740. 

Chapter-lands (chap'tfo-lauda), ft, pi. Lauds 
belonging to tho chapter of a cathearal, etc. 
cnutpma (chap'ti-jf ), n. [XL. (Hodgson, 1837) ; 
from a native name.] A genus of drongo- 
shrikes, of the family JHcruriaw. The toil is forked 
and has only 10 reotrices ; the plumage has a scaly or span- 
gled appearance, due to the metallic luster of the tips of 
the feathers ; and dense frontal plumules are extended on 
the base of the upper mandible. There are several spe- 
cies, as C. atnea, C. malayemris, and C. brauniana, rang- 
ing throughout India, Burma, the 
Malav peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, 
and Formosa. Also culled f*repop- 
tern* (Hodgson, 1844) ami Entomo- 
let* * (aundevall, 1872). 

chaptrel (chap'trel), n. 

[Dim. of chapiter*.] The 
capital of a pillar or pilas- 
ter which supports an arch: 
more commonly called im- 
post. 

diapwoman (chap'wfim*- 
anj. n . ; pi. chapwomcn 
’(-wim ' en). [< chap, as in 
chapman, + woman.] A 
woman who buys and sells; 

Massinger . [Rare.] 

char 1 , chare 1 (chUr, ch&r), «. [< ME. char , 
chair, cher , chcrre , pi. charres, cherres , also 
chare , chere, pi. chares, cheres (the form chare 
being duo rather to the verb form chare), a par- 
ticular time, a particular thing to do, also, 
rarely, a turn or turning, < AS. cerr , cierr , cirr , 
cyrr, m., a particular time, a particular thing 
to do, an affair (with short vowel, but orig. long, 
cirr), = MD. D. Iceer, m., a turn, circuit, tour, 
time, ss MLG. h ere, LG. her, f ., a turn, direction, char 2 (chiir), a. 
- OHG. ehlr, MHG. leer, m., also OHG. ehSra, Charcoal, 
MHG. here, f., G. kehr, r., a turn, turning, di- 
rection; not found in Beand. or Gothic. Bee 
char*, chare 1 , v. In the sense of *a particular 
thing to do, a job,’ the word exists also in the 
form chore, formerly also spelled choar, with 


I. trans. If, To turn ; give 

another direction to. Thcrby also, not ferre frame Jordan, is the place where 

Hatonas [Satan] our wai will charrc ; Elyas the prophete was rauyaahed into heuyn in a golde 

JVjrthl tiehoum us be waire chare. Sir JL Quylfordc, Pylgrymage, p. 48. 

at we ga na wranjre s^s, ^ p, 52, char 6 (ohttr), adv. and a. [Short for *achar 
2f. To lead or drive. for q/or; seeq/ar.] Ajar. SalliwelL [North. 

Sir a), 1. 860 . chju^Cohllr), h. [Appwr. ^particular use of F. 

T-i ckor, a car, wagon.] An old wine-measure. In 
And c5wrl SiraytheorawL G«nev» it was about 145 United States gallons. 

Cowntry Myttoriu, p. sss. char 8 (ohttr), n. [E. Ind.] An island or sand- 
3, To stop or turn back: in thi s sense only bank formed in a stream. 



Chiptrel (a). 

a female trader. 


chare. [North. Eng.] 

. Charyn , or geynecopyn [var. ajen etondyn], slsto. 

Prompt. Pare., p. 70. 

4. To separate (chaff) from the grain : in this 
sense only chare. [Prov. Eng.] — 6. [Seeckar 1 , 
chare 1, w., 4, and cf. chore 1 , r.] To do; per- 
form; execute. 

All’s char'd when he is gone. 

Fletcher {and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, 111. 8. 

II. intrans . If. To turn ; return. 

He charde again sone eft iu to Homo. 

Layamon, III. 181 

2f. Togo; wend. 

Tharvore anan to hire cherde 
Thruschc and throstle. 

Owl and nightingale, L 16S0. 
Leuo askede hem hom to foren 
With wiueaoml childra thetlien [thence] charm. 

Genetti* atut Exodu* (E. E. T. H.), 1. 1011. 

3. [In this senso usually chare.] To work in 
the house of another by the day; do chares or 
chores; do small jobs. 

“ Mother goes out c/wrow, sir.” replied tho girl. 

Thackeray , The Curate’s Walk. 

char 2 (chkrLr. t . ; pret. and pp. charred, ppr. 
charring. [Due to char- in charcoal , rather 
than to char 1 , ME. charrcn, turn, return, which 
does not occur in ME. in a sense connected with 
that of char «. Boo chark 2 and charcoal .] 1. To 
bum or reduce to charcoal. 

A way of charring soa-onal wherein it Is in about three 
hours or less . . . brought to charcoal. 

Doyle, Works, II. 141. 

2. To bum the surface of more or less: as, to 
char the inside of a barrel (a process regularly 
employed for some purposes) ; the timbers were 
baaly charred . sByn. See ewreh. 

[Bee char*, v., and charcoal .] 


The great Indian rivers, therefore, not only supply new 
ground by depositing chare or Islands In their beds, etc. 

W. W. Hunter, The Indian Empire, p. 44. 
Tho gradual formation of chare and liars of sand In the 
upper part of its [the Brahmaputra’s] course has diverted 
the main volume of water into the present channel of the 
Encjfc. Brit., XV. 206. 


, < Gr. x a p6j delight, 

8 Of 


JatnunA. 

Ohara 1 (ka'ig), n. [NL.. „ 

< x ai P £LV i rejoice.] 1. A genu® of cellular 
cryptogaraous plants, natural order Characea 
(which see). They grow in pools and slow streams, 
rooting in the ground and growing erect. Some species, 
as Chara/cetidd , when taken out of the water emit a very 
disagreeable odor, like that of sulphurated hydrogen. 
They oocur all over the world, but chiefly in temperate 
countries. 

2. [I. c.] A plant 
of this genus. 

Ohara 2 (kfi/rft), ». 

The name of the 
southernmost of 
the two hounds in 
the constellation 
Canes Venatici. 

char-k-bancfi(8hUr- 
&-boft / ),u. [F.ckar- 
d -bancs: char , a 
car; d, with ; banes, 
benches: see car L 
bank 1 , and bench.] 

A long and light 
vehicle furnished 
with transverse 
seats, and general- 
ly open at the sides 
or Inclosed with 
curtains. Some- 
times charabanc . 



Chera/mtidm. 


We were met by a sort of char*d-bance, or American 
wagon, with three seats, one behind the other, all facing 
the horses. Lady Braetey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. xiv. 

The sun itself will become cold as a cinder, dead as a Oh&T&OOflB (k&-r&'s$-€), W. pi. [NL., < Ckara + 
burned-out char. H. W. iTairen, Astronomy, p. 21. -acece.] A small group of submerged cbloropbyl- 
A Alter is a big iron drum containing ten thousand bearing cryptogamous plants, nearly related to 
pounds of animal iione-biaek. The ”cha\ r " must lie washed algfiB and consistingof slender-joluted stems 

with hot water every two days and dried in a kiln. whionbear whorls of leaves at regular intervals. 

The leaves bear leaflets and the organs of fructification. 


The Century, XXXV. 118. 


. v.. Aktu r oi an «nplWi onflv tnorl F. o ^ v ^ a . . , The leaves bear jeanets and the organs of fructification. 


chewre, pointing to a ME. * chore or ^ chore. Bee 
chore 1 , n . Hence in comp, ajar for *aahar; cf. 
dtaftf.j If. A turn. 

Thanne he maketh therto char. 

Bestiary , 1. 648 (Old Eug. Miscellany, cd. Morris). 

2f. A particular time. 

The thridde time riht also, and [the] feorthe chcrre , A 
te vifte chcrre. Ancrcn Jiiwle , p. 86. 

3f. A motion ; an act. 

Bote as tou [thou] here me aboute, ne mlgt 1 do the leste 
char. 

Debate cf Body and Soul, 1. 187 (Latin Poems attrlb. to 
[Walter Mapes, ed. Wright, p. JM4). 
While thou lioldes mete in mouthe, be war 
To drynke, that ts un-honest char, 

And also fyslke for-bedes lilt, 

And sals thou may be choket at that byt 

Babe** Book (E. E. T. S.\ p. 302. 

4. [In this use regularly, in the U. S., chore: 
see etym.] A particular thing to do: a single 
piece of work ; a job ; in the plural, miscellane- 
ous jobs; work done by the day. Bee chore 1 . 

For lieof ne for tiakoun, ne for swich stor of house, 
Usnethe [hardly] wolde eny don a char. 

Political Songs (ed. Wright), p. 841. 


charring. [Ori#* 11 ’uncertain ; perhaps a par- 

ticular use of char 1 or char'*.] In building, to 
hew: work, as stone. Oxford Glossary. 
char* (chkr), n. [Formerly also written charr, 
chare, < Gael, ceara = Ir. cear , red, blood-col- 
orod; cf, Gael, and Ir. ccar, blood. Tho W. 
name is torgoch , lit. red-bellied, < tor, belly, + 
coch , red.] A fish of the family Halmonidat and 


of eight triangular shield-shaped segments, Inclosing a 
great number of filaments. In each Joint or cell of the 
latter is produced cue antherozoid colled spirally. The 
carpogomum consists of a central cell which, after fertili- 
sation, becomes the fruit and is inclosed by 6 cells twisted 
spirally around It. The species are usually grouped in 
two families, each containing two genera. In the CAa- 
reai, represented by Chara, the stem and leaves are some- 
times covered with a cortical layer of cells and are some- 
times naked. The leaves are in whorls of from 6 to 12, and 
the leaflets are always one-celled. In NiteUca, represented 
by Nitella , the stems are never corticated, and the leaflets 
are in whorls of front 6 to 8, and often more than one- 
celied. The circulation of the protoplasm is easily ob- 
served in the cells of many Characcae. Several species are 
inonisted with lime and are very brittle, 
characeous (kfi-rft'shius), a. In hot., belong- 
ing to or resembling the Characete. 
ebaradn (karysin), n. A fish of the family 
Charaeinida ?. 

Oharadms (k&r-a-sl'nS), a. pi. Same as Char 
racininee, 

charadne (kar'a-sin), a. Of or pertaining to 

. AM th. (pecle, wn fonnwly . ... 

ranged in the genus Salmo, and several Ashes which are Ojiara ClniQ (ka-ras 1-nia), H. A fish Of the fain- 
properly chars are oalled salmon or trout There is but ily Charaeinida. 



Chur, ot American Bmnk-trout {SmtoeHmu fmrtnmHi). 
( 1 ‘fom Report of U. S- Fl*h Commiuion, 1684.) 

genus Salvelinm , 


Ohagftdnlto (kar-a-ain'i-dfi). n. [NL., < 
Charaetomt + 4dm, ] A family of pleotospon- 
. . -«-* — a !- * J1 A he genu* Ckaracinus. 


The body If fouy : the head ia naked ; the upper jaw la 
formed oy the lntermazlllarlea in the middle and the 
-maxillariet laterally : the pyloric appendages are more or 
"less numerous ; and the air-bladder is divided transversely 
into two portions. An adipose flu iagenerall. developed, 
and there are no pseudobranchin. The species are inhab- 
itants of the fresh waters of Africa and tropical America, 
and are very numerous. 

OharadnUMB (kar'a-si-nl'nfi), n. pi [NL., < 
Ckaracinus + 4nm J A subfamily of cnaraci- 
noid fishes to which different limits have been 
assigned. Also Charaeinas. 
char&dnoid (kar 'a-si-noid), a . and n. [< Chara- 
einua + -aid, 1 X. a. Pertaining to or having the 
characters of the Characinida . 

II. »• A fish of the family Characinidai . 
OharAOizilIB (kar-a-w'nuB), n. [NL. (Lacdphde, 
1803), < Gr. (rapaa-), a sea-fish, perhaps 
the rod; a particular use of a pointed 
stoke, < mMlmfv, make sharp or pointed. See 
character.] A genus of fiBheB, typical of the 
family Characinidai . 

charaett (kar'akt), u. [A restored spelling of 
ME. caract, oaracte, carccf, a mark, < OF. ca- 
raetof oar ate = Pr. caracta? shortened from L. 
character; see character.] A character; a dis- 
tinctive mark. 

Even so may Angelo, 

In all his dressings, charade , titles, forms, 

Be an arch- villain. Shale., M. for M., v. 1. 

character (kar'ak-tor), n. [< ME. caracter (usu- 
ally shortened oaract, a mark : see charact ) =s F. 
caracterc = Sp. cardcter = Pg. caracter, charac- 
ter = It. carattere — D. G. Dan. Sw. karakter , 
< L. character , < Gr. xapatcHjp^ prop, an instru- 
ment for marking or graving, commonly a mark 
engraved or impressed, a figure, any distinctive 
mark, a personal featuro, peculiar nature or 
character, < ^apacoew, furrow, scratch, en- 
grave.] 1 . A mark made by cutting, stamping, 
or engraving, as on stone, metal, or other hard 
material; hence, a mark or figure, written or 
printed, and used to communicate thought, as 
in the formation of words; a letter, figure, or 
sign. 

He [Dante] is the very man . . . who has read the dusky 
character* on the portal within which there is no hone. 

Macaulay , Milton. 

She looked into an illuminated countenance, whose 
character* were all beaming, though the page itself wus 
dusk. Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xxxvil. 

Hence — 2. The peculiar form or style of letters 
used by a particular person ; handwriting ; any 
system of written, engraved, or printed sym- 
bols employed by a particular race or nation 
of people to record or communicate thought ; 
as, the Greek character; the Bunic character ; 
the Hebrew character . 

Alas, Malvolto. this Is not my writing, 

Though. 1 confess, much like the character. 

Shale., T. N., v. 1. 

Another letter you must frame for me 
Instantly, in your lady's character , 

To such a purpose as i'll tell thee straight 

Beau, and FI., Knight ofMalta, i. 8. 

I will have Ills name 
Formed in some mystic character. 

B. Jontton , Alchemist, 11. 1, 

He . . . mado notes of all that I told him, In the quaint 
character used by the Mughrebbtns, or Arabs of the west 
which has considerable resemblance to the ancient Cufio. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 28. 

8f. A cipher. 

For Sir H. Bennet’s love Is come to tho height, and his 
confidence, that he hath given my Lord a character, and 
will oblige my Lord to correspond with him. 

Pejty*, Diary, II. 148. 

4. A distinguishing mark or characteristic; 
any one of the properties or qualities which 
serve to distinguish one person or thing from 
others ; a peculiarity by which a thing may be 
recognized, described, and classified, in modem 
English character is the most general designation for that 
which an abstract noun denotes. 

I will not name him, 

Nor give you any character to know him. 

Beau, and Ft., Little French Lawyer, 1. 8. 

Fear and sorrow are the true character* and inseparable 
companions of most melancholy. 

Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 109. 

The bandages and draperies of the grave still imparted 
their charnel character to the figure. Poe , Tales, I. 467. 
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and acquired ethical traits which give to a per- 
son his moral individuality. 

A character, or tliat which distinguishes one man from 
all others, cannot be supposed to consist of one particular 
virtue, or vioc, or passion only ; but it is a composition of 
qualities whtoh are not contrary to one another in the 
same person. Dryden, Criticism In Tragedy. 

A character ts only formed through a man's conscious 
presentation to himself of objects as his good, as that in 
whioh his self-satisfaction is to be found. 

T. M. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 1 10B. 
6. The moral qualities assigned to a person 
by repute ; the estimate attached to an individ- 
ual by the community in which ho lives ; good 
or bad reputation , standing: as, a character 
for veracity or mendacity. 

The peoplo of Alexandria ha\o a very bad character, 
especially the military men, and among them particularly 
the janizaries. Pocoeke, Description of the East, 1. 10. 

Character is the slow-spreading influence of opinion aris- 
ing from the deportment of a man In society. JSrtkine, 

Specifically — 7. Good qualities, or the reputa- 
tion of possessing them; good reputation: as, 
a man of worth and character. 

They are tenacious of reputation with a vengeance; 
for they don’t choose any Irody should have a character 
but themselves ! Sheridan, School for Scandal, ii. 1. 

There was a certain shyness about his greeting, quite 
dlfforent from his usual frank volubility, that aid not, 
however, impress us as any accession of character. 

Bret It arte., Argonauts, p. 109. 

8. The qualities, course of action, or rAle ap- 
propriate to a given person, station in life, 
profession, etc. 

The missionaries oame here at first under the character 
of physicians. Pocoeke, Description of the East, I. 77. 

'Twould not be out of character , if you went in vour own 
carriage. Sheridan , School for Scandal, ill. 1. 

9. Strongly marked distinctive qualities of 
any kind : as, a man with a great deal of char- 
acter . 

To put It In a single word, I think that his [Dry den’s] 
qualities and faculties were in that rare combination 
which makes character. This gave flavor to whatever he 
wrote— a very rare quality. 

Lomll, Among my Books, 1st scr., p. 78. 

10. An account or statement of the qualities or 
peculiarities of a person or thing: specifically, 
an oral or a written statement with regard to 
the standing or qualifications of any one, as a 
servant or an employee. 

It was your character tliat first commended 
Him to my thoughts. Shirley, Hyde Turk, li. S. 

Mr. Selden was a Person whom no Character can flatter, 
or transmit in any Expi-essions equal to his Merit ami Vir- 
tue. Clarendon, Autobiog. (cd. 17WI), p. 16. 

1 1. A person ; a personage : as, the noble char- 
acters of ancient history ; a disreputable char- 
acter; specifically, one of the persons repre- 
sented in a drama, or in fiction. 

In a tragedy, or enlck poem, the hero . . . must out- 
shine the rest of all the character*. 

Dryden , Parallel of Poetry and Painting. 

The friendship of distinguished character*. Boscoe. 

I went down to the Turkish houses, to cultivate tho ac- 
quaintance of a singular character I met on lioard the 
steamer. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 22. 

12. A person of marked peculiarities ; an odd 
person : used absolutely : us, he was a charac- 
ter.— 13f. A stamp or representation; type. 
[Bare.] 


2f. To ascribe a certain character to; charac- 
terise; describe. 

Sho’a far from what I character'd. 

Middleton and Bouisy, Spanish Gypsy, ▼. L 

Thuanus . . . thus charadereth the Oon-Waldenses. 

Fuller, Holy War, p. 146. 

8. To give expression to, as mental qualities 
to the countenance. [Bare.] 

Such mingled passions character'd his face 

Of florcc and terrible lieuevolenoe 

That 1 did tremble as 1 looked On him. Southey. 

charactered (kar'ak-t6rd), a. [< character + 
-ed 9 .] Having a character. Tennyson. 

characterially (kar-ak-te'ri-al-i), adv. Charac- 
teristically. Halliiccll-PhifUpps. 
characterisation, characterise. Bee charac- 
terization, characterize . 

characterism (kar'ak-tor-izm), n. [ss F. ca- 
racUrisme , < L. characterismwt , < Gr. £a/MZfCT y- 
pio/rtc, a characterizing, < x a P aKT vp^ £iv i char- 
acterize: see characterize."] 1. A distinctive 
character; a characteristic. 

The charaderism of an honest man ; He looks not to 
what he might do, but what he should. 

Bp. Hall, Characters. 

Simplicity in discourse, and Ingenuity in all pretences 
and transactions, became the charaderism » of Christian 
men. Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1885), L, Pret 

2f. A description of the character or pecu- 
liarities of a person or thing; a characteriza- 
tion. 

Some short Characteriem of the ohtef Actors. 

B. Jonson, The New Inn, Dramatis Persona. 

characteristic (kar'ak-tg-ris'tik), a. and n. 
[a F. raracteriiitinue — Sp. earaeteriiUeo = ?*• 
caractcrwtico m It. caratteristico = D. karakto- 
ristivk ss Bw. karuktcrisHk (cf. G. karakterisUsch 
= Dan. karakteristisk ), < Gr. x^^vpurruede, 
< x a f> aKT VP i & 1 designate, characterize: see 
characterize .] I. a. 1. Pertaining to, constitut- 
ing, or indicating the character; exhibiting the 
peculiar qualities of a person or thing; pecu- 
liar; distinctive: as, a characteristic distinc- 
tion ; with characteristic generosity, he emptied 
his purse. 

I saw the mouldering ruin of an abbey overrun with ivy, 
and the tai>er spire of a village church rising from the 
brow of a neighboring hill— all were characteristic of Eng- 
land. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 28. 

2. Belative to a characteristic or character- 
istics in sense II., 2 (b) or (c) — Oharaoterlstte 
angle of a curve, In geom., a rectilinear right-angled 
triangle, whose hypothenuse makes a part of the curve, 
not sensihly different from a right line.— GharaOtCTiftiO 
formula, in math., a formula expressing how many of an 
f-way spread of figures satisfy any Mold condition, the 
formula being of the form shown under II., 2(6).— Char- 
acteristic flmcftton of a moving system. See func- 
tion , — characteristic letter, characterlstlo sound, 
in gram,, the last letter or sound of the stem, to which the 
term! nation must be accommodated, thus determining or 
characterizing the inflection of the word. Also oalled the 
characteristic, character, or sttnn-charader.—GhMnctUK* 
lstio number, the number of characteristics of a given 
spread of figures, for a condition of a given dimensionality. 
— Character title piece, in music, a composition intend- 
ed to depict or suggest a definite scene, event, object, or 
quality, as Beethoven’s “ Pastoral” Symphony.— Ghaiao- 
teristio problem, the problem of determining the char- 
acteristic numbers of a given spread of figures.— Char- 
acteristic tone, in music; (a) The seventh tone of the 
scale ; so called becau 


remacy of the tonic 


And thou, in thy black shape and blacker actions, nremaev 

U.lnK hell’. wrte c t nha raM r. »rt delighted J n #njr ^ e y that iSne hy whloh lt I. dUUncuMod tram 

To do wlut I, though Infinitely wlt ked, the mewt nearly related ken, u the Ft that dUtlnguUhm 

Tremble to hear. Beoti.oTwf/'V.,KuightofMalta f lv.1. the key of G from that of C. 


use it specially emphasises the su- 
: or key-note ; the lesding-tone. (6) 
o by which it is distinguished from 


Arabic characters, arrow-headed or cuneiform 
characters, baptismal oharacter, eputolographlc 
characters, etc. seethe adjectives. - Obaraoter-actor, 
See actor, -Character of scales and keys, in music, the 
peculiar quality or individuality that is thought to inhere 
In certain scales aud keys. Thus, keys having sharps In the 
signature are thought to be brighter and strouger than 
those having flats ; aud certain wood* are said to be more 
appropriately expressed hy certain keys than by others. 
The existence of such differences, except so far as they re- 
sult from the inequality of the voice or an accidental or 
traditional Irregularity of timing, is denied by many mu- 
sicians.— Derivative character, ft Character that Is de- 
ductble from another.- Generic character, a mark dis- 
tinguishing genera,— Musical characters, the conven- 
tional forms or marks used for signs of clefs, notes, rests, 
etc.— Real character, a graphical sign which signifies 


something directly and ideographical ly. and not uhoneti. 
cally or by representing a spoken word or speech m also, 
a complete system of such signs serving as a written 
language.— Specific character, a specific difference; a 
mark distinguishing species. -Byu. 4L Characteristic, At - 
tribute, etc. Seo quality.— S. Disposition, turn, bent, con- 
stitution. 


llie importanoe, for classification, of trifling characters, character (kar'ak-ter, formerly ka-rak'tor), 

W,th ‘ eV “" li M- [< character, n. ] l To engrave; inscribe, 
Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 867, 

5. The combination of properties, qualities, or 


write. 


peculiarities which distinguishes one person or 
tkhigf or one group of persons or things, from 
others; specifically, toe sum of the inherited 


Show me one scar character'd on tlw tkln. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ill. 1. 
The laws of marriage character'd in gold 
Upon the blanched tablets of her heart 


i key of < 

XL n. 1. That which serves to characterize, 
or which constitutes or indicates the charac- 
ter; anything that distinguishes one person or 
thing or place from another; a distinctive fea- 
ture. 

This vast invention exerts Itself in Homer in a manner 
superior to ttiat of auy poet ; it is the great and peculiar 
characteristick which distinguishes him from all oth ers. 

Pope. 

It Is a characteristic of wisdom not to do desperate 
things. Thoreau, Walden, p. 11. 

To become crystallized, fixed In opinion and mode of 
thought, Is to loee the great characteristic of life, lqr which 
It is distinguished from inanimate nature : the power of 
adapting itself to circumstances. 

W. K. Clifford, Lectures, 1. 105. 

2. In math.: (a) [NL. characteristica t used in 
this sense by Henry Brigges in lfl28.VThe in- 
dex or integer part of an artificial or Briggsian 
logarithm. Bee logarithm, (b) A number, one 
ofa set of numbers, p, v, etc., referring to an 
{-way spread of figures of a given kind, and 
such that the number of these figures which 
satisfy any {-fold condition is equal to on + 
bv +, etc., where a, b, etc., are whole numbeta 
depending upon the nature of this condition. 
This definition, given by Schubert in 1879, ia a 



generalisation of that given by Ohasles in 1864* 
(6) Any number related in a remarkable way to 
a figure: a nee of the term not allowed by care- 
ful writers, (d) A number referring to a higher 
singularity of an algebraical curve or surface, 
ana expressing how many simple singularities 
of a given kind it replaces, (e) The rational 
integral function (in its lowest terms) whose 
vanishing expresses the satisfaction of the con- 
dition of which it is the characteristic.— 3. In 
pkilol. See characteristic letter or sound, above. 
— Characteristic Of a cubia, in aeotn., the invariable 
inharmonic ratio of the four tangents which can be draw n 
to a plane cubic from anyone of its own points,— Char- 
acteristic of a dynamo or magneto-electric ma- 
chine, a curve whose abscissas measure the electromo- 
tive force or difference of potential, and whose ordinates 
measure the intensity of the current. A shunt dynamo 
has two characteristics, the external and Internal.— Ex- 
ternal characteristic of a shunt dynamo, a curve 
whose abscissas represent the differences of potential be- 
tween the terminals, and the ordinates the intensity of tbe 
current, in the external circuit.— Internal characteris- 
tic of a shunt dynamo, the characteristic for the shunt 
circuit agyn. 1. Character , Attribute, etc. See quality. 

charactediticai (kar'ak-te-ria'ti-kiil), a. Same 
as characteristic . [Rare.] 

But the general heuuty of them all is, that they (Sir 
Philip Sidney’s sonnets] arc so perfectly characterietical, 

ha mb, Elia, p. 360. 

characteristically (kar'ak-tc-ris'ti-kal-i), adr. 
In a characteristic manner ; "In a manner that 
expresses the character ; distinctively. 

Each of us looks at the world in his own way, and docs 
not know that perhaps it is characteristically his own. 

J. ft. Newman, Oram, of Assent, p. 861. 

chwacteristicalness (knr'ftk-te-Tw'ti-kal-nes), 
». f < eharactemtieul + -«(««.] The state or 

lTi_ .. 1. • I i * j.* 
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Characters (kar'ak-t£r-i), a, [< character + -y,] 
1. That which constitutes or Indicates charac- 
ter; that in anything which indicates its quali- 
ties; a character or characteristic. 


Ilore is a shell ; *tis pearly blank to me, 
Nor marked with any sign or character^/. 


State. 


quality of being characteristic, 
characterization (kar'ak-t6M-za'shQrO, n. [< 
characterise + -ation.] The act of character- 
izing ; representation or description of salient 
qualities or characteristics, as by an actor, 
painter, writer, or speaker. Also spelled char- 
acterisation . 

"Society” In this representative town of the Pacific 
Coast is somewhat difficult of characterizatum. 

S . Bowles, in Merriam, II. 7. 

Characterize (kar'ak-t6r-Iz), r. t . ; pret. and 
pp. characterised, ppr. characterising . [= F. 
caracUriser = Sp. Pg. caracterizar ss It, carat- 
terissare b D. karakteriscren = G. karakterisiren 
■Ban. karahteriscre = Sw. karakterisera , < ML. 
charactcrisare , < Gr. xapaKTvpiCtiv, designate by 
a characteristic mark, \ x a P aKT V{>> a mark, char- 
acter: see character . J 1. To impart a special 
stamp or character to; constitute a character- 
istic or the characteristics of; stamp or distin- 
guish; mark; denote. 

A spirit of philosophy and toleration . . . now seems to 
characterize the age. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 2. 

2. To describe the character or give an ac- 
count of the qualities of; describe by distin- 
guishing qualities. 

One of that species of women whom you have charac- 
terized under the name of jilts. Spectator , No. 40], 

Under the name of Tamerlane he intended to charac- 
terize King William. Johnson , Life at Bo we. 

8f. To engrave, stamp, or imprint. [Rare.] 

Sentiments characterized and engraven in the soul. 

Sir M . Hale, Orlg. of Mankind. 

Also spelled characterise . 

-Syu. a. To mark, designate, 
characterized (kar'ak-tcr-lzd), p. a. [Pp. of 
characterise , v.] Stamped with a specific char- 
acter or constitution; haring characteristic or 
typical qualities. 

The coast presents a coarse red sandstone, which con- 
tinues well characterized as far as Cape ttuuiuarcz, 

Kane, Sec. Oriiilt. Exp., I. 46. 

Characterless (kar'ak-t6r-les), a . [< character 
+ -tow.] 1 . Lacking a definite or positive char- 
acter; commonplace; uninteresting; weak. 

He fShaksperel viewed with the prophetic eye of genius 
the old play or the old story, and at oner, discovered ull 
Its capabilities ; ... its characterless ]>erftonageft lie was 
confident that he could quicken with breath and action, 
J. D’ Israeli, Amen, of Lit, II. 1H8. 

2f. Unrecorded, as in history. 

Mighty states characterless are grated 
To dusty nothing. Shot., T. and C., iii. 2. 

character le— nes» (kar'ak-tdr-les-nes), ft. [< 
characterless + -ness.] The state or quality of 
being without a well-marked character, or dis- 
tinctive features or marks, 
character-monger (kar'ak-tto-mung'gCr), n. 
One given to oritieiziiig the actions and char- 
acters of other people; a gossip. [Rare.] 

was hit f Johnson's] pot, his dear love, . . . his lit* 
1 *S k m me t tr*mmger. MeemUay, Madame B*Arhtay, 


2. The act or art of characterizing; character- 
ization by moans of words or representation. 

Faeries use Sowers for their characters. 

Shat M. W. ofW.,v. 5. 

A third sort bestowed their time in drawing out the 
true lineaments of every virtue and vioe, so lively that 
who saw tiie medals might know the face : which art they 
significantly termed eharaetery , Bp. Hall , Characters. 

charade (sha-rfid'), n. [F. ; a mod. word of 
unknown origin.] An enigma whose solution is 
a word of two or more syllables, each of which 
is separately significant in sound, and which, 
as well as the whole word, must be discovered 
from a dialogue or description in which it is 
used, or from dramatic representation. 

Charades and riddles as at Christmas. 

Tennyson , Frol, to Princess. 

charadrian (ka-rad'ri-an), a. Same as cha- 
radrine . 

OharadriidfiB (kar-&-dii'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < 
Vharadrius + -idm.] A family of prmcocial 
pressirostral grallatorial birds, of the order Li- 
micolw ; a group of small limicoline wading 
birds, or shore-birds, comprising the plovers 
and certain plover-like forms, related within 
family limits to the genus Vharadrius . it is u 
large and important cosmopolitan group of nearly 100 spe- 
cies. Its limits arc, however, unsettled, several genera 
being sometimes made types of distinct families. Also 
Charadriada. 

Oharadriiformes (ka-rad'ri-i-fdr'mez), n. pi 
[NL., < Charadrius + L. forma , form.] In Gar- 
rod’s arrangement, one of four orders of homa- 
logonatous birds, including the pigeons, plo- 
vers, cranes, gulls, etc. They are distinguished 
by the schizoniinal structure of the nasal bones. 
Oharadriina (ka-rad-rM'nS), n. pi [NL., < 
Charadrius + -iwrp.] The typical subfamily of 
the family Charadriidw , including the true plo- 
vers. Normally they have but 8 toes ; the tarsi reticu- 
late. aud longer than the toes, which usually have basal 
webbing; the tlbiee naked below; the wings long and 


of a pigeon. The group contains several genera and per- 
haps 60 species, of all parts of the world. 

charadrine, charadriine (ka-rad'rin, -ri-in), a. 
Pertaining to the Vharadriintv ; resembling a 
plover; plurialiue. Also charadrian , charad- 
roid , eharadrioid. 

charadrlold (ka-rad'ri-oid), a. and n. [< Cha- 
radrius + -otd.] I. a. Resembling or having 
the characters of the Charadriidw . Also cha- 
radroid. 

II. n. A bird of the family Charadriidw. 

charadriomorph (ka-rad'ri-$-m6rf), n. One 
of the Charadriomorphw. 

Oharadriomorphe (ka-rad # ri-6-m6r'f6), n. pi. 
[NL. (Huxley, 1867), < Charadrius + Qtr.uoptf, 
iorm.j A group of birds including the plovers 
and snipes: the limicoline waders or IAmicolat; 
a suporfamily of schizognathous carinate birds, 
nearly equivalent to the pressirostral and lon- 
gi rostral grallatorial preecocial birds. They huve 
an elongated and comparatively slender rostrum ; promi- 
nent hasipterygold processes; lamellar concavoconvex 
maxillopofatines ; the angle of the mandible recurved ; the 
hallux small or absent; and the crus bare above the suf- 
frago. The group includes the Charadriidat, 8co Uqtaddce, 
aud related families. 

charadriomorphic (ka-rad # ri-o-m6r'fik), a. 
[< Charadriomorphw 4- -ic.'j Plover-like; cha- 
radrine ; pluvi&Qne; specifically, having the 
characters of tbe Charadriomorphw. 

Obaradrinz (ka-rad'ri-us), n. [NL., a mod. 
application of L. charadrius , < Gr. x*po&pi<*;, a 
yellowish bird dwelling in clefts, supposed to 
be the stone-curlew. < a ravine, cleft, 

gully.] Tbe typical genus of the family Cha- 
radriidw and subfamily Charadriince . Formerly 
It was more extensive than the family now is, but it has 
been variously restricted, and is now usually confined to 
certain spotted three-toed species, like the common golden 
plover or Europe, C. pluvialis. Bee cut under plover. 

Cb&radrold (ka-rad'roid), a. Same as cha- 
radrine and eharadrioid l 

ebaras. n. Same as churrus. 
charboclet, charbondet, n. Middle English 
forms of carbuncle . 

The tempo]] is atyret all with tryst clothes, 

Bissons of bright gold, St other brode vessel!, 
Chaundelers fnU chefs, 6 eharboHU stones. 

And other Riches full Rife that we may rad bane. 

Destruction of Trey (g. K. T. 8.), L 8170. 


charcoal-pencil 

ebarbon (shttr'bon). a. [F., lit* a coal: see 
carbon.'] 1. A little black spot or mark re- 
maining after the large spot In the cavity of 
tbe eomer-tooth of a horse is gone.— 2. In 
paihol., anthrax; malignant pustule. See 0 % 
thrax. 

His labors upon eharbon (splenic fever or malignant 
pustule) had been suggested by my studies. 

Pasteur (train.), Fop. ScL Mo., XX. 801. 
Obarbon de gmranoe, a substaneo obtained from mad- 
der by heating it witli strong sulphuric acid, converting it 
into a black mass, which on being heated yields a subli- 
mate of orange crystals of alizarin, 
charbundef, n. An obsolete form of carbuncle . 
charcoal (chtLr'kdl), n. [Early mod. E. charcole , 
also charke-cole (see below), < ME. charcole, 
charkole, probably a contraction of *charb- 
cole , < charken, mod. E. charkK creak, crack 
(charkl being ult. a var. of erode I), + cole, coal 
(like MD. krick-kool, later krik-kool, pi. krick- 
kolen , charcoal, < krickem,= E. crick, creak, + kool 
ms E. coal), the verb being used attributively, in 
qualification of tbe noun, with ref. to tbe creak- 
ing or clinking of tbe coals in tbeir friction 
against one another (cf. clinker, a cinder, named 
for a like reason : of. also E. dial, chark, eherk, a 
cinder, a piece of charcoal, prob. duo to tbe com- 
pound), or to tbeir cracking or crackling in the 
nro: see charkl and coal Hence, from charcoal 
analyzed as chark + coal (early mod. E. charke- 
cole , as above), but without recognition of tbe 
orig. sense of cfiark (chark 1 ). tbe new verb chark* 
and tbe noun charts (whlcn cannot be derived 
directly from chark 1 ); or, from charcoal ana- 
lyzed as char + coal, the now verb char 2 and 
the noun char * equiv. to chark 2 , and now tbe 
usual form : see chark 2 , char®. In Skeat’s view 
the char - of charcoal is a particular use of ME. 
charren, turn (that is, from wood to coal) ; of* 
“ Then Nestor broil’d them on the cole-tum 9 d 
wood” (Chapman, Odyssey, iii. 628); “But 
though the whole world turn to coal" (G. Her- 
bert, vertue); but the ME. charren , mod. E, 
char 1 and its cognates, moan 4 turn ’ only in ref. 
to a change of direction (and hence to action), 
and do not appear ever to have been used 
with ref. to a change of form or substance. 
See char 1 .] 1. Coal made by subjecting wood 
to a process of smothered combustion; more 
generally, tbe carbonaceous residue of vegeta- 
ble, animal, or combustible mineral substances 
which have been subjected to smothered com- 
bustion. Wood-charooal in used aa fuel and in the manu- 
facture of (niupowdor. and, from ita power of abaorbing 
gazes, as a disinfectant and also as a filter. Tho different 
kinds of charcoal arc employed for many purposes in the 
arts. Bee carbon and coal. 

A cheyer by-fore the chemne ther charcole brenned 

Watz graythed tor syr Gawan. 

Sir Qawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), L 876. 

She burned no lease through the cinders of too klnde 
affection than tho logge dooth with the help of charke- 
eoales. TeU-troth (1503, Now Sliak. Soc.), p. 8a 

2. A pencil of charcoal, used by artists. -Animal 

char coal Same as bone-black. — uoal-aas char coal. 
Same as ga+earbon (which see, under carbon).— TOSMU. or 
mineral charcoal. See mothevqfwoal, under eoal .— 
Molded charcoal, an artificial fuel made of charcoal- 
refuse and coal-tar, molded into cylinders, dried, and car- 
bonized. 

charcoal-black (ch&r'kfil-blok'), n. A black 
pigment prepared from vine-twigs, almond- 
shells, ana peacb-stoneB. 
char coa l-burner (chkr'k51-b6r # n6r), n. A man 
employed in tbe manufacture of chareoal. 
charcoal-drawing (chftr'kftl-dr&'ing), n. 1. 
A picture or drawing executed with crayons of 
charcoal.— 2. Tbe art of producing drawings 
with charcoal. 

This art of charcoal-drawing, which now occupies a very 
high position in the opinion of artists as an independent 
means of expression, is a most curious example of what 
may be called promotion amongst the graphic arts, 

Hamer ton, Graphic Arts, p. 157. 

chvcoal-foriUMM (chttr'kdl-ftr'nfis), «. A fur- 
nace uaed in tbe preparation of onareoal. The 
furnace used for wood has a large chamber which is com- 
pletely filled with the wood, with air-passages distributed 
aliout it, and with provision for regulating tbe supply of 
air. 

charcoal-iron (chzr'kci-i'ftm), a. A superior 
quality of iron made with the use of charcoal as 
a fuel. 

charcoal-paper (chttr'k61-pft # p*r), n. An un- 
oalendered paper with a soft texture and a 
tooth, used In charcoal-drawing. It is made 
in various tints. 

flhirooal-Damril (ohllr'kfil -non 'silk s. A 
crayon consisting of a charred twig of willow, 
or of sawdust from willow-, lime-, or poplar- 
wood, pressed in a mold, dried in tbe mr, and 
charred in a retort 



charcoal-pit 

Charcoal-pit (oMr'k61-pit), n. A charcoal- 
furnace In the form of a pit, usually conical in 
shape. It is filled with wood, which is fired 
and then covered with earth, 
oharco&l-plates (chftr'kol-pl&ts), n. pi The 
•name given to the best quality of tin-plates, 
made from charcoal-iron. An inferior quality 
of tin-plates is made with coke as the fuel. 
Charcoal-tree (chfir'kdl-trC), n, An urtiea- 
oeous tree of India, Trema orientate, allied to 
the elm. 

Charcot's crystals, dlaeaae. s tee crystal, disease. 
chard 1 !, n. An obsolete form of chart or its 
doublet card 1 . 

chard 9 (chftrd), n. [< F. *charde f carde (of. char - 
doon, < F. chardon), < L. carduus, a thistle or 
artichoke: see cord 2 ,] A leaf of artichoke, 
Cynara Scolymm , blanched by depriving it of 
light. — Beet-Ohardl, the leaf-stalks and midribs of a 
variety of white toot, Beta Cicla, in which these parts are 
greatly developed, dressed for the table, 
chardoon, »- See Mrdoon* 
chare 1 , ». and v. See char)-. 
fcrd 3 (ohfc). ». [Also chore: perhaps a par- 
ticular use of chare \ char 1 , a turn : see char 1 .] 
A narrow lane or passage between houses in a 
town. [North. Eng.J 
chare 8 !, a. See char*. 

charet!, n. [Early mod. E., < ME. charet , cha - 
rette, < OF. charette , charete (= Pr. Sp. Pg. 
carreta = It. carretta ), < ML. oarreta , a two- 
wheeled oar, dim. of L. carrus , chariot: see 
car 1 .] A chariot. 

Chare Thursday. [Chare, assibilated form of 
care (found only in this name and in the adj. 
chary). Cf. Care Sunday and the G. Rar-freitag, 
'Care Friday , 1 1 Good Friday.] The Thursday 
in Passion week; the day before Good Friday. 
rProv. Eng.] 

charewoman, n. See charwoman . 
charework, n. See charwork . 

Charfiron (snttr'frfln), n. Same as chamfron. 
•charge (oh&rj), cj pret. and pp. charged, ppr. 
charging . [< ME. chargen , rarely charcnen , < 
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8. To lay to one’s charge: impute; ascribe the 
responsibility of; with a thing for the object, 
and on, upon , to, or against before the person 
or thing to which something is imputed: as. 
I charge the guilt of this on you; the accident 
must be charged to or against his own careless- 
ness. 

WTiat he charges in defect of Piety, Charity, and Moral- 
ity, hath bin alec charg'd by Papists upon the beat re- 
formed Churchus. Milton, Eikonoklastes, xx. 

Perverse mankind ! whose wills, created free, 
Charge all tlioir woes on absolute decree. 

Pope, Iliad, i. 161. 

9. To intrust; commission: witht oith. 

And the captain of the guard charged Joseph with them, 
and he served them. Gen. xl. 4. 

Hoo charges you at first meeting with all his secrets, and 
on better acquaintance growes moro resent'd. 

Bp. Earie , Micro-oosmographie, A YVeake Man. 
The dean was charged with the government of a greater 
number of youths of nigh connections and of great hopes 
than could then bo found In any other college. 

Macaulay, ulst. Eng., vl 

10. To command: enjoin; instruct; urge ear- 
nestly; exhort; adjure: with a person or thing 
as object. 

And ho straitly charged them that they should not make 
him known. Mark 111. 12. 

Satan, avoid i I charge thee, tempt me not ! 

Shak., C. of E., iv. 8. 

The king hath strictly charg'd the contrary. 

Shuk. t Rich. III., lv.l. 

Weep not, hut speak, I charge you on obedience ; 
Your father charges you. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, ill. 8. 

11. To give directions to; instruct authorita- 
tively : as, to charge a jury. 

In Hathaway’s case, 1702, Chief-Justice Holt, in charg- 
ing the jury, expresses no dlstolief In the possibility of 
witchcraft, and the indictment implies its existence. 

LoweU, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 286. 

12. To call to account ; challenge. 

Charge us there upon Intcr'gatorios, 

And wo will answer all things faithfully. 

Shak., M. of V., v. 1. 

18. To bear down upon; make an onset on; 
fall on; attack by rushing violently against. 

Himself, 

Lord Clifford, and Lord Stafford, all abreast, 
Charg'd our main battle’s front. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 1. 


OF. charger, chargier, F. charger , load (also, 
without assibilation, OF. carkier. AF. * corker 

i in comp.), > ME, darken, load, burden, mod. 

3. cark), = Pr. Sp. cargar = Pg. carregar = It. , 

earieare , < ML. carricare, caricare, load (a car), 14. To put into the position of attack, as the 
< L. carrus, a car, wagon: see car 1 . Hence spear in the rest. — lot. To value; think much 
also (< ML. carricare) E. cark, cargo , carack s 
carich a Garrick , caricature, etc., and in comp. 
discharge , surcharge : see these words, and cf. 
charge, n.] I, trans. 1. To put a load or bur- 
den on or in; fill, cover, or occupy with sorae- 

a to be retained, supported, carried, etc. ; 

»n; load: as, to charge a furnace, a gun, a 
Leyden jar, etc.; to charge an oven; to charge 
the mind with a principle or a message. 

They ran to the cliff and cried to their company aboard 
iir succour; but finding the 
yielded themselves and the 
n Arber's Eng. Gamer, 1. 16. 


the Flemings to come to their succour ; but finding the 
boat charged with Flemii 
place. “ * • 

Unluckily, the pistols were left charged . 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, v. 1 
The table stood before him, charged with food. 

M, Arnold, Sohrab and Bustum 

A body when electrified is said to to charged . 

8. P. Thompson, Elect, and Mag., p. 8. 

For cutting the facets, the laps are charged with fine 
washed emery. Byrne, Artisan’s Handbook, p. 76, 

2. Figuratively, to fill or burden with some 
emotion. 

What a sigh is there l the heart Is sorely charged. 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 1. 

8f, To subject to a charge or financial burden. 

And xif eny hows Is more worth than an other, be hit 
y-charched to hya worthy [worth]. 

English midi (R E. T. 8,), p. 867. 

&al. Good Master Brook, I desire more acquaintance of 
you. 

Ford. Good Sir John, I sue for yours : not to charge 
you ; for I must let you understand I think myself in tot- 
ter plight for a lender than you are. 41ir 

Shak., M. W. of W., 11. 2. 

4. To impute or register as a debt ; place on 
the debit side of an account : as, the goods were 
charged to him.— 5. (a) To fix or ask as a price ; 
require in exchange : as, to charge $5 a ton for 
coal, (h) To fix or set down at a price named; 
sell at a given rate : as, to charge coal at #5 a 
ton.— Q. To hold liable for payment; enter a 
debit against: as, A charged a for the goods.— 
7- To accuse : followed by with before the thing 
of which one is accused: as. to charge a man 
•rffttheft 

In all this Job sinned not nor charged God footohljr.^ 

If ho did that wrong you charge him with. 

His angel broke his heart Tennyson, Sea Dreams. 
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or ; make account of. 

We loue noght his lede, ne his land nowther ; 

Ne charge noght his chsteryng, thogh ho chide euer. 

Destruction qfTroy (E, E. T. S.), 1. 1981. 
Gharg C bayonets ! the order given to lnfsntry soldiers 
to lower the umskets with fixed bayonets into the posi- 
tion of attack. « gyn. 7 and 8. Accuse, Charge, Indict., etc. 
(see accuse); Attribute, Ascribe, liefer, etc. (see attribute). 

IL intrans . l!. To import; signify; be im- 
portant. 

I passe al that which chargeth nought to say. 

Chaucer, Troilui, ill. 1676. 

2!. To take to heart ; be concerned or troubled. 

Esau chargide lltil that he haddo sold the right of the 
Ante gendrid child. Wyclif, Gen. xxv. 84. 

8. To place the price of a thing to one's debit : 
ask payment: make a demand: as, I will not 
charge for this.— 4. To make an onset; rush 
to an attack. 

Charge. Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, ou ! 

Were the last words of Mormion. 

.Scoff, Marmlon, vl. 81 

I have been at his right hand many a day when he was 
charging upon ruin full gallop. Dickens. 

5. To lie down in obedience to a command: 
said of dogs : commonly used in the imperative. 
— Charging order, an order obtained under English stat- 
utes by a judgment creditor to have bis claim made a 
charge ou the stock of the debtor in any public company 
or funds.— Charging part (Of a bill in equity), the part 
alleging either evidence or matters in anticipation of the 
defense, or to which the complaiuunt wishes the defen- 
dant’s answer. , . „ _ 

Charge (chhrj), n. [< ME. charge, < OF. oharae , 
cargo, F. charge s=Pr. Sp. Pg. cargo =It. cartca 
(ML. *earrica, cargo), f., a load (also without 
assibilation. OF. (AF.) *carc, karlc , > ME. cark, 
a load, anxiety, mod. E. cork, anxiety), as Sp. 
cargo (>E. cargo), a load, = Pg. cargo , a charge, 
office, o It. carico, carco, a load, etc. (see car- 
go) ; from the verb.] 1. A load ; a weight ; a 
burden: used either literally or figuratively. 

Of fruit it l the tree | tore so ripe a charge 
That aUe men It might fede. A 

dower, Tonf. Amanl, 1. 187. 

It Is noo worschip, but a charge. Iprdwhip to teaste. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 87. 

Tis a great charge to come under one tod^s tond. ^ ^ 

2. The quantity of anything which an appa- 
ratus, as a gun, an electric battery, ete«, is in- 


tended to receive and fitted to hold, or whet It 
actually contains as a load. Specifically —(a) The 
amount of ore, flux, and fuel, In due proportion, to be fed 
into a furnace at any one time. (6) In deet, the quantity 
of statical electricity distributed over the surface of a 
body, as a prime conductor or Leyden jar. The charge 
of a body may to either free to pass off to another body 
(as the earth) with which it Is connected, or bouud by the 
inductive action of a neighboring charge of an opposite 
kind. See induction. 

If a hollow closed conducting body to charged, how- 
ever highly, with electricity, the whole of the charge is 
found upon the outside surface, and none whatever on 
the inside. J. E. 11, Gordon, Elect, and Mag., 1. 16. 

Hence— 8!. The case or tube used to contain 
the charge of a gun ; a cartridge-case. 

Souldiers . . . levied in the Lowe Countries, . . . called 
by the generall name of Wallownes, have used to bang 
about their neckes upon u baudrick or border, or at their 
girdles, certain pipes, which they call chargen, of copper 
and tin, . . . which they thinke in skirmish to to the most 
ready way. Quoted in Grose's Military A ntiq ., II. 294, note. 

4. In England, a quantity of lead of somewhat 
uncertain amount, but supposed to be 36 pigs, 
each pig containing 6 stone of 12 pounds each. 
—5. A unit of weight used in Brabant up to 
1820, being 400 Brabant pounds, equal to 414 
pounds avoirdupois. — 6. A corn-measure used 
m southern France. The old charge of Marseilles 
was 164.8 liters ; the new charge (still used, and alio at 
N Ice) Is 160.90 liters, or 4} United States bushels. In other 
places the charge varied, being generally less than at Mar- 
seilles. Thus, at Tarasnon it was only 1.0 bushels, but at 
Toulon it is said to have exceeded 18 bushels. The charge 
of oil at Montpellier was 48* United States gallons. 

7. A pecuniary burden, encumbrance, tax, or 
lien; cost; expense. 

Mouths without hands; maintained at vast expense, 

In peace a charge , in war a weak defence. 

Dryden, Cym. and Ipb., I 408. 

From his excellent learning, and some relation he had 
to E. Browne, I boro Ids charges Into England. 

Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 1, 1651 

He had been at a considerable charge In white gloves, 
periwigs, and snuff-boxes. 

Addison, Trial of Ladies' Quarrels. 

8. That which constitutes debt in commercial 
transactions ; the sum payable as the price of 
anything bought or any service rendered: an 
entry; the debit side of an account. — 9. A 
duty enjoined upon or intrusted to one ; care ; 
custody; oversight. 

I gave my brother Hananl . . . charge over Jerusalem. 

Neb. vlL 1 

which had the chargeffithe city, whettor'fhey were In 
hope to defond the same. Enolles, Hist Turks. 

A hard division, when the harmless sheep 
Must leave their lambs to hungry wolves in charge. 

Fair/a m. 

10. Anything committed to another’s custody, 
care, concern, or management ; hence, specifl- 
cally, a parish or congregation committed to 
the spiritual care of a pastor : as, he removed 
to a new charge . 

He hath shook hands with time ; his funeral urn 
Shall to my charge. Ford, Broken Heart, v. 1 

Sure you have injur’d Her, and Phylax too ; 

For she’s my Charge , and you shall find it so. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, it 181. 

He will enter on a system of regular pastoral visiting 
among his charge — will explore his field to Its utmost 
limits. IP. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 884. 

lit. Heed; attention. Chaucer. 

To doe this to any purpose, will require both charge, 
patience and experience. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's True Travels, II. 86. 
12!. A matter of importance, or for considera- 
tion; importance; value. 

To him that meneth wel, It were no charge. 

Chaucer , Knight's Tale, L 1480. 

Because ... the sayd Chest is of charge, we desire you 
to hauo a speciall regard vnto it, 

Hakluyt's Voyages , I. 841. 

18. An order; an injunction; a mandate; a 
co mman d. 

This Prince [Bichard I.] not favouring the Jews, as his 
Father had done, had given a strict Charge, that no Jew 
should be admitted to to a Spectator of the Solemnity. 

Baker , Clironicles, p. 68. 

14. (a) An address delivered by a bishop to 
the clergy of Mb diocese, or in ordination ser- 
vices by a clergyman to the candidate receiv- 
ing ordination, or to the congregation or ehtneh 
receiving him as pastor; also, any similar ad- 
dress delivered for the purpose of giving special 
instructions or advice. 

The bishop has recommended this author in charge 
to the clergy. Dryim. 

(h) An address delivered by a judge to a Jury 
at the olose of a trial, instructing them as to 
the legal points, the weight of evidence, eta, 
affecting their verdict in the ease: as, the 
judge’s charge bore hard upon the p 1 
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lft, In Scots lam: (a) The command of the Expensiveness; cost; costliness. Whitlock; 
•overeign’s letters toperfora some act, as to Boyle. 

enter an heir, (b) Toe messenger’s copy of chargeablyt (chttr'jft-bli), adv. Expensively; 
service requiring the person to oW the order at great cost . Amain. 
of the letters, or generally to implement the chargeantt, a . [ME., < OF. ohargeant, ppr. of 
decree of a court: as, a chorpe on letters of charger, load: see charge, r.] Burdensome, 
homing, or a charge against a superior. — 16. a girt multitude of peple, ful ohargeant, and ful anoy- 

What is alleged or brought forward by way of on®. Chaucer , Meiibeus. 

accusation; Imputation; accusation. 


We need nut put new matter to Ills charge. 

Shak., dor.. iii. 8. 
The charge of confounding together very different das sen 
of phenomena. H'AfwW/. 

17. Milit., an impetuous attack upon the en- 
emy, made with the view of fighting him at 
dose quarters and routing him by the onset. 

The English and Dutch were thrice repulsed with groat 
•laughter, and returned thrive to the charge. 

Macaulay. Hist. Eng., xxi. 
0 the wild charge they mode ! 

Tennyson, Cliurge of the Light Brigade. 

18. An order or & signal t o make such an at- 
tack: as, the trumpeters sounded the charge . 

Qivei the hot charge and bids them do their liking. 

Shak,, Lucrecc, I. 484. 

10f. The position of a weapon held in readi- 
ness for attack or encounter. 

Their armed staves in charge. Shak.. 2 Hen, 

80. In her., a bearing, or any figure borne or 
presented on an escutcheon, whether on the 


frugality; naiingnen; patrimo ny; dlg poalfclon 
to withhola or refrain from bestowing.— 8f. 
Nicety; scrupulousness. 

I will consent to sot any villainy against him, that may 
not «ully the charinnt ot onr hcmMty. ^ ^ <rfw ,, 

charlnid (kar'i-nid), a. A snake of the fhmily 
Charimdw. 

Oharinldm (ka-rin'i-dd), n. pi. [NL., < Charina 
+ -iVta.] A family of peropodous serpents with 
toothless premaxillariea, and without post- 


envoy to 
highor j 


or grado is not sent. «. 

not *wlvr!Sllted ^the^sov* charott , < OF. chariot, dim. of char, a' car 


a diplomatist of a 

Charges d’affaires of this class 

of foreign ministers, and are .. . . 

croign, but to the department for foreign affairs. See am* 
basmdor. 

[< charge, n + -ful, 


II, n. A eh&rinid. 


f<ME. chariot, charyot, 


~ cbargeMt (chfiij'f&l), a. 
JV h i 1.] Expensive; costly. 


Here’s the note 

ITow much your chain weighs to the utmost carat ; 
Tim fineness of the gold, aud chargeful faction. 

Shak., 0. of E., Iv. 1. 

Lel<1 0r ch&rge-hawt (ohttrj'hous), n. A nohoolhouse. 


oar 1 , char 1 . Gf. charet . ] 1. A two-wheeled car 
or vehicle, used in various forms by the ancients 

y, as well as 
Roman chariot was 
according as it was 
drawn by two, three, or four horses, all abreast. The tri- 
umphal chariot was a quadriga ; it was very richly orna- 


far more a 

the case that the ago of un achievement may almost lie 
known by its relative 
divided into a few li 

narles and subordim „ — « 

charged with mullets, allcrlons, and the like ; and a shield 
having only these is generally older than one having more 
pictorial representations. 

21. Of dogs: (a) The act of lying down, (b) 
The word of command given to a dog to lie 
down.— 22. In farriery, a preparation of the 
consistence of a thick decoction, or between an 
ointment and a plaster, used as a remedy for 
sprains and inflammations Charge and dis- 

charge, a method of taking accounts In chancery, the com- 
plainant delivering his account of charges to the master, 
and the defendant Ids discharge, objections, or counter- 
claim.— Charge anl specifications, a generAl allega- 
tion of guilt or sn offense, followed by details of particular 
instances of its commission.— Conjoined or conjunct 
Charges, in her., charges in arms home linked together. 
—Free Charge, In electrical experiments with the Ley- 
den Jar or battery, that part of the induced electricity 
which passes through the air to surrounding conductors. 

—General charge, general special charge. See gen* 
*rai . — Outward charges ( — 
charges Incurred by a vessel 
Attack , Assault, etc. Hue onset. 

flharget, a. [ME., appar. < OF. charge, pp. of 
charger, load : boo charge , r.] Heavy ; weighty. 


Do you not educate youth at the charge-house f 

Shak.. L. L. L., v. 1. 

chargeless (ch&rj'les), a. [< charge + -few.] 
1, Free from charge or burden. — 2f. Not ex- 
pensive; free from expense. 

A place both more publick, roomy, and chargeless. 

Bp. Hall , Hard Measure. 

chargeoust (char' jus), a . [ME., < OF. cliargcux, 
< charge: see charge, nj Costly; expensive; 
burdensome. Chaucer. 

And when I was among you and had need I was charge - 
ou* to no muu. Wyclif, 2 Cor. xi. I). 

charger 1 (cMr'jGr), w. [< charge + -eri.] 1. 
One who or that which charges. — 2. A war- 
horse. 

Some who on battle charger prance. 

Byron , The Giaour. 
He rode A noble white charger, whose burnished capari- 
sons dazsled the eye with their splendor. 

Prewitt, Ford, and Jsa., ii. 19. 

3. In winiw/ 7 , an implement for charging hori- 
(naut.). the pilotage or other zontal bore-holes with powder. — 4. In gun., 
ed on leaving port.-gyn. 17. a contrivance for measuring and placing in a 
gun a certain quantity or charge of powder or 
shot. 

charger 2 (chJir'j^r), n. [< ME. chartjcour , chfir- 



Lyghte thiuge upw&rde. and dounwarde charge, 

Chaucer , House of Fame, 1. 740. 



chargeable 

Cf. OF. chargeable, charchable , etc.] 1. Capa- 
ble Of being charged, («) Capable of being or liable 
to be set, laid, or imposed : as, a duty chargeable on sugar, 
(b) Subject to a charge or tax : as, sugar chargeable with 
a duty. 

The town is an inseparable part of the State, and charge- 
able with many Stale duties, and unless properly governed 
may cause mischief to the commonwealth at large. 


inure, chargere, < char gen, load ; with F. suffix. 
Cf. OF. chargeoirc . chtrjourrc, a sort of trap, an 
instrument usod in loading guns, chargeor , a 
place for loading vessels ; 
charge, r.] 1. A ’ 

He sown 
Choppid 


charger, load : see 
large flat dish or platter. 
ies ulle this ftcsnne with sevenc knave childre, 
In a chargour ot chalke wliytt sylver. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1026. 
Give me here John Baptist’s head in a charger. 


Greek Chariot. 

Pelupt and Hippodameiu.— From a red-figured vase. 

merited, and sometimes made of ivory. Greek and Roman 
chariots for war and racing were usually closed in front 
and open Mind, and without seats. The war-chariots 
of the ancient Persians and Britons were armed with 
weapons like scythe-blades or sickles projecting from the 
hubs, and are heucc called scythe -chariots. 

And also suclie another Charyot, with sucho lloostcs, 
ordeynd and arruyd, gon with the Empress®, upon another 
sydo. MandeoiUe. Travels, p. 242. 

Thy grand captain Antony 
Bball set tliee on triumphunt chariots , and 
Put garlands on thy head. Shak., A. and C„ Hi. 1. 

2. In modern times: (a) A somewhat indefinite 
namo for a more or less stately four-wheeled 
carriage. 

All tills while Queen Mery had contented her self to be 
queen by Proclamation ; but now tliut things were some- 
thing settled, she proceeds to her Coronation : for, on the 
last of September, she rode in her Chariot tliro’ Jondon 
towards Westminster. Baker, Chronicles, p. 817. 

(&) A pleasure-carriage, of different forms. 

The ]Ady charged the lw>y to remomtor, os a moans of 
Identifying the expected green chariot, that it would have 
a coachman with a gold-laced hat on the box. 

Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby, vi. 


(c) Capable of being laid 
imputed to une. 

Some fault chargeable upon him. 


South. 


His failure, though partly chargeable on himself, was 
ess so than on circumstances 



i beyond bis control. 

Prescott, Ford, and Isa., 11. 16, 

(d) Subject to accusation ; liable to lie accused. 

Your papers would be chargeable with something worse EtTc ve 

than indelicacy ; they would be immoral. Sitectatur , • . , , u ,, 

He complies with the terms of the conditions acecpted 

hjr him mid k not chargeable with bad faith. a police-station to receive each night the names 

Cant.mpvraru lift:., l. 16 . of t.be persona arrested or taken into custody, 
at. Expensive ; costly; causing expense, and the nature of the accusation and the name 
hence burdensome. <>f the accuser in each case ; a blotter. [Eng.] 

Whereof eusued greate trebles, longe and chardgehle (shttr-zhi'ship), n. [< chargi *f 

metes. Englieh oilde (I. E. T. S.), p. 802. ship.] The office of a charg6 d’affaires. 

Small lioates be neither verie chargeable in rnakyng, nor charily (chffr'i-li), adv. In a chaiy manner; 
verie oft in great ieopardle. carefully; warily; sparingly; frugally. 

T&® Scholemastor, p. 66. whose provident arm else but God’s did bring to nought 
That we might not be chargeable to any ot you. the power-undermining, which was carried so warily and 

2 Thus. HI. 8. charily f Sheldon , Miracles, p. 816. 

A bloody Uid Chawabl* civil war. Burke. Oh&rina (ka-ri'ntt), ft. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 1849).] 

8f. Weighty; involving care and trouble. 1, A genus of boa-like serpents, typical of the 
Charles was at that time letted with chargeable business, family Chariniffa.— 2. [ l . C.] A member of 

Fabyan. this genus; specifically, Charina plumbea, an 
teas (ch&r'i$-bl-nes), n. [< charge- American species. 

Liability to a charge jw CharUieM (chfir'i-nes), n.^ [< chary + -new.] 

"" -- - 


.... Mat - xlv - 8 ; chariot (ehar'j-ot), v. [< chariot , ».] I. trans. 
2f. In England, in the middle ages, a servant To convey in a chariot. [Rare.] 
or officer of the household whose duty was to An BIlgel . , . feme, needed, . . . 

As in a liery column charioting 
His godlike presence. Milton, 8. A., L 27. 

0 thou 

Ihesu crist vre saueour Who eharioteat to their dark wintry bed 

He fedeth hothe lest and meste. The winged seeds. Shelley, To the West Wind, L 

Holy Jbiod (E. E. T. s.x p. 186 . Q, { n trans. To ride in a chariot. 

-ec9.J 
seata 


commonwealth a tjsr^ ^ bear the meats to table at banquets. 

‘, m . 4lkn * ’ 1 was that cheef chargeour, 

to out s oharge , that may lie j | )ar flesch for folkes feste ; 


[< chariot + 
rieter, ~ere, &f- 
1. One who 


Mo + •ness. 


Charioteer (char # i -q -ter O 
-cer; a modification of ME. cha 
ter OF. charretier, a charioteer.] 
drives or directs a chariot. 

Mounted combatants and charioteers. 

Cowper, Iliad, xxiil. 106. 
2. [ cap .] The constellation Auriga (which 
see).— 8. A serranoid fish, bales auriga, hav- 
ing a filamentous dorsal spine like a coach- 
whip, It is a rare Brazilian and Caribbean sea- 
fish. Also called coachman. 
power-undermining, which was tarried so warily and charioteer (cber'i-q-tfir'), V. i. £< charioteer f 

~ w.] To drive a chariot, or as if in a chariot? 

act the part of a charioteer. [Poetical.] 

To charioteer with wings on high, 

And to rein in the tempesUofthe^sky. . 

Southey, Ode to Astronomy. 

charioteering (ohai^i-q-ter'ing), n. [Verbal n, 
of charioteer , vA The act or art of driving a 
chariot. 


capability of being charged.— 8f. 1, The quality of being chary; eaurion; care; 
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Good ihwi c Ne rta g exhibit^ not by furious i lashing 
of thehones, bat by Judicious management of the rein*. 

Aird, 

digrlot-znant (char'i-qt-man), n. The driver 
of a chariot* 

• He said to hli chariot man, Torn thine hand, that thou 
mayoit carry me out of the host 8 Chron. xvili. 88. 

ch ariot-rme (char'i-pt-ria), n. A raoo with 
chariot* ; an anoient sport In which chariot* 
wore driven in contest for a prise. 

c hariam (kar'ian), n. [< Or. X“pwt“b a grift, < 
xapiCtoBat, favor, gratify, give, <*<W, jfevor, 
grace, < x a ‘P etv < rejoice, be glad, akin to L. gra- 
pleasant, gratia , grace : see grateful and 
qrace.] Eccm ., a special spiritual gift or pow- 
er divinely conferred, as on the early Christians. 
These gifts were of two classes, tho gift of heeling end the 
- ' " kin ’ 


to Include in his soul some grains of tho golden age. 

Boyle, Works, 


1.76. 


charitably (char'i-ta-bli), adv. 1. In a charita- 
ble manner; liberally; beneficently. 
i How oen they charitably dispose of anything, when blood 
is their argument Y Shat., Hen. V*, iv. 1. 

8. Indulgently; considerately; kindly: with 
leniency m judgment: as, to be charitably dis- 
posed toward all men. 

Tls beat sometimes your censure to restrain, 

And charitably let the dull be vain. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 807. 

Ch&rltatiTOt (char'i-ta-tiv), a. [After Sp. Pg. 
It. caritativo, < ACL. mritativus, < L. carita(U)s, 
charity : see charity and -ft*.] Arising from or 
influenced by chanty; charitable. 

Charitative considerations, a respect to which was strict* 
ly had in all the doctor's writings. 

Bp. Fill, Life of Tlumraond, 1 1. 

charitOTLIt, a. [ACE. charitous, < ACL. caritosus, 
< L. caritas: see charity.] Charitable. 

To him that wroughte cliarlte 
He was ayelnward charitous, 
▲ndtopftehewaspltous. _ 

Gower, Oonf. Amant, 1. 178. 


r great sums on the poor and indigent 
! able, and may be charitable when he 


the church, as tho Montanists and the Irvingites, and in 
recent times by some of those who practise the so-called 
faith-cure. 

They (spiritual gifts] are called ehariuntt or gifts of 
grace, as distinguished from, though not opposed to, nat- 
ural endowments. Schaf, Hist Christ Church, I. f 45. 

c harisma (ka-riz'mft), n. ; pi, charismata (-m&- 
tjt). [NL.J Same as charism. 

Schleiermacher was accustomed to say of Bleek that he 
possessed a special charisma tor the science of “ Intro- 
duction." Encyo. Brit., IIL 828. 

As yet the church constitution was not determined by 
the idea of offloe alone, that of charismata (spiritual gifts) 
still having wider scope alongside of tho other. 

Encyo. Brit., XIX. 676. 

charitable (char'i-tft-bl), a. [< ACE. charitable, 

< OF. charitable . F. charitable = It. caritatevole, 

< ML. # caritatabilie , caritabilisArr^. < L. cari- 
ta(t-)8 , charity: see charity .] Pertaining to or 
characterized by charity, (a) Disposed to exhibit 
charity ; disposed to supply the wants of others; benevo- 
lent and kind; beneficent. 

She was so charitable and so pltous 
She woldo wepe If that she sawo a mous 
Caught in a trappe, if it were deed or hledde. 

Chaucer. 

A man may bestow i 
without being charitab , 
is not able to tnastow anything. 

Addison, A Friend of Mankind. 

lb) Pertaining to almsgiving or relief of tho poor : spring* 
fug from charity, or Intended for charity : os, a charitable 
enterprise ; a charitable institution. 

How shall wo then wish . . . to live our lives over again 
In order to fill every moment with charitable offices ! 

Atterfmry. 

(c) Lenient In judging of others ; not harsh ; favorable : as, 
a charitable judgment of one’s conduct. 

Those temporizing proceedings to some may seomo too 
charitable , to such a daily daring treclierous people. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith * True Travels, I. 220. 
Charitable Trusts Acts, English statutes establishing 
a board for the control of tho administration of charities 
and for regulating them : one in 1853 (16 and 17 Viet., c. 
187), another iu 1865 (18 and 10 Viet, e. 124), and another 
in 1860 (23 and 24 Viet., c. 180).— Charitable US68 ( In 
law, uses such as will simtain a gift or bequest as a chanty. 
Bee Charily, 8. — Charitable Uses Act. an English stat- 
ute of 1801 (24 and 25 Viet., o. 0), amending the law relat- 
ing to the conveyance of land for charitable uses. It 
makes such conveyances valid even if the deed is not in- 
dented, or if it contains reservations to the donor, or if, 
in coses of copy-holds, etc., there is no deed.»8yn. Gen- 
erous, indulgent. 

cbaritablenessjchar'i-ta-bl-nes), n. [< chari- 
table + -ness.] The quality of being charitable ; 
the disposition to be charitable; tho exercise 
of chanty. 

A less mistaken charitableness 

Milton , On Def. of Hurnb. Remonst. 
He seomod to me, by his faith and by his charitableness, 


Charity (char'i-ti),n.; pL charities (- tis). [Early 
mod. E. also chariUe , < ME. charite , < OF. cAo- 
rite, charitcit, cariteit, F. charitS (OF. also in ver- 
nacular form chcrtc, > AfE. ckerte) = Pr. oaritat 
= tip* aaridad = Pg. caridadc = it. caritdX L. 
carita{U)8, dearness, love, in LL. esp. Chris- 
tian love, benevolence, charity. < edrus, dear, 
prob. orig. *catnrus, related to amare (orig, 
*camare T), love : Bee amor , and see cheer* (obs/J, 
the orig. adj. accompanying charity.] 1* In 
New Testament usage, love, in its highest and 
broadest manifestation. 

Neither deeth, neither lyfe, . . . neither noon other 
orcature mai depart© us fro tho eharite of God that is iu 
jesu orist oure lord. Wyclif, Rora. viiL 89. 

This I think charity, to love God for himself, and our 
neigh Itour for God. Str T. Browne , Religio Medici, ii. 14. 

Our wholo practical dutio iu religion is contained In 
c haritie, or the love of God and our ueigh)>our. 

Milton, Civil Power. 
2. In a general sense, tho good affections men 
ought to feel toward ono another; good will. 

AVrri Gent. But, f faith, dost thou think my lady was 
never In love? 

Sec. Qmt, I rather think she was ever In love ; in per- 
fect charity , I mean, with all the world. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, L 2. 
I would the great world grow like thee, 

Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour 
In reverence and iu chanty. 

Tennyson , Iu Memoriora, cxiv. 

Specifically — 3. Benevolence; liberality in re- 
lieving the wants of othors; philanthropy. 

And it ys callyd so be cause Duke Philipp of Durgone 
byldyd it of hys grott Charitie to Keceye Pylgryius therin. 

Torkington, Dlarie of Eng. Trovell, p. 84. 
Hhc Is a poor wench, and I took her in 
Upon mere charity. Beau, ami Ft. , Coxcomb, v. 3. 

But the active, habitual, uml detailed chanty of private 
persons, which is so conspicuous a feature in all Christian 
societies, was scarcely known In antiquity, and there are 
not more than two or three moralists who have noticed it. 

Lrcky, Europ. Morals, II. 84. 
4. Any act of kindness or benevolence; a good 
deed in behalf of another : as, it would be a 
charity to refrain from criticizing him. 

At one of those pillars an nrch is turned, nml an eArthen 
vase la placed under it ; which, by some charity, is kopt 
full of Nile water, for the iKsueflfc of travellers. 

Pococke, Description of the East, 1. 18. 

Specifically— 5. Alms; anything bestowed gra- 
tuitously on a person or persons in need. 

Tho ant did well to reprove the grasshopper for her 
slothfulness ; but she did ill then to refuse her a charity in 
her distress. Sir Ii. L’ Estrange. 

It was not in dress, nor feasting, nor promiscuous char - 
ities that his chief expenses lay. Macaulay. 

Let us realize that this country, the last found, Is the 
great charity of God to the human race. 

Emerson, Fortune of the Hep., p. 421. 
0. Liberality or allowance in judging others 
and their actions; a disposition inclined to fa- 
vorable judgments. 

The highest exercise of charity is charity towards the 
uncharitable. Buckminster . 

7. A charitable inHtitution ; a foundation for 
tho relief of a certain class of persons by alms, 
education, or caro; especially, a hospital. 

A patron of flomn thirty chanties. 

Tennyson, Princess, Conclusion. 

8. In law , a gift in trust for promot ing the wel- 
fare of the community or of mankind at large, 
or some indefinite part of it, as an endowment 
for a public hospital, school, church, or library, 
as distinguished from a gift which, being for the 
benefit of particular persons, gives them a right 
to its enjoyment. Early ill the history of English law. 
the chancellors established the rule ttiat Infi mulities and 
illegalities whioh by the common law would invalidate a 
private trust should not lie allowed to defeat u public chari- 
ty, ami that therefore cliaucery should intervene to prevent 
the heirs or next of kin from defeating such a gift, should 
appoint a trustee if none existed, uml, if any of tho direc- 
tions of the founder were impracticable, should supply 
others approximate thereto. The most familiar application 
of the rule is in the doctrine thut the prohibition against 
perpetuities does not affect a charity. (See perpetuity.) 
The question what constitutes a charity within this rule 
has been the subject of much litigation. -Brothers of 
Chari ty, (a) a religious order founded by St. John of God 
at Seville in Spain about 1640, and extended oyer Spain 
and France, now having about 100 houses, (b) An or- 
der founded by Cardinal Bosuilnl Serhati, in Italy, in 1828. 
It has a number of houses In England.— Charity OOm- 
mlasioner. Bee commissioner. Knights of Cnriatum 
Charity. Bee knight. -Sister* of Charity, nuns who 
minister to and instruct the poor uml nurse the sick ; 
sped flea! ly, a congregation with annual vows founded by 
Vincent de Paul in France nlmut 1033, and since widely 
spread : also, a congregation with perpetual vows founded 
at Dublin in Ireland in 1816, by Mrs. Mary Frances Aiken- 
head, distinctively called the Irish Sisters of Chanty. 
egyiL Liberality , Generosity , etc. (see beneficence), indul- 
gence, forbearance. . . 

charity-boy (ohar'ji-ti-boi), n. A boy brought up 
at a oharity-schoolor on a charitable foundation. 


ahavla^ HllUlly 

(char 'i-ti- child), a. A chi ld 

brought up in a charity-school or on a charita- 
ble foundation. 

charity-girl (char'i-ti-gArl), w. A girl brought 
up at a charity-school or on a charitable foun- 
dation. 

charity-school (char'i-ti-skffl). n. A school 
maintained bv voluntary contributions or be- 
quests, for educating, and in many cases for 
lodging, feeding, ana clothing, poor children. 

Charivari (shar-i-var'i), n. [Also, in U. 8., chi- 
ravari , chivarec. < F. charivari , < OF. chalivari, 
carihari, calivaly , chaUvali = Pr. caravil (AIL. 
carivarium, charavaritum, charavaria , charavaL 
Hum, chalvaricum , chalvaritum , etc.); of. GK 
hrawdll; orig. form uncertain, the word being, 
like others supposed to be imitative, fancifully 
varied.] A mock serenade, with kettles, horns, 
etc., intended as an annoyance or inflult. Sere- 
nades of this sort were formerly inflicted in France upon 
newly married couples and upon politically unpopular per- 
sons, and are still occasionally heard in the United States, 
where they are also known as eallithumpian concerts. 

We . . . played a charivari with the ruler and desk, the 
fender andf fire-irons. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xvlL 

There is a respectable difference . . . between a mob 
and a charivari. Q. W. Cable , Old Creole Days, p. 208. 

Ch&rk 1 (chftrk), r. i. [< ME. charktm, chtrkcn, 
chorkcn . < AS. ccarcian , creak, crack (e. g. , as the 
teeth when gnashed together) ; a var., by trans- 
position. of cracian , crack: an imitative word: 
see crack 1, and of. chirk. Cf. chark charcoal.] 

1. To creak; crack: emit a creaking sound* 
[Now chiefly prov. Eng.] 

Y sohal oharke vndur kou, aa a wayn chargld with hei 
charkith. Wyclif, Amos if. 18 (Purv.X 

Charkyn , as a carte or barow or othyr thynge lyke, ar- 
guo; alii dicuut stridcre. Prompt. Pare., p. 70. 

Cherkyn, or chorkyn, or fracohyn, as newe cartes or 
plowyi, atrideo. Prompt. Part., p. 76. 

2. To crack open; chap; chop. [Prov, 

Chark 2 (Chark), V. t. [< charcoal . early mod. 

charke-cole , analyzed as chark (taken to mean 
‘char’) 4* coal ; but orig. < chark , creak, + coal: 
see charcoal, and cf. cftar&, of similar origin.] 

1, To subject to a process of smothered com- 
bustion, for the production of charcoal ; char. 
See c/tar 2 , whioh is tho usual word. 

Oh, if this coale could be so eharcketl as to make Iron 
melt out of the stone I Fuller, Worthies, Shropshire. 

If It flames not out, charts him to a coal. 

N. Grew, Cusmologia Sacra. 

Like wood charted for tho smith. Johnson. 

2. [Appar. a particular use of the preceding; 
cf. bum*, v ., I., 7.] To expose (new ale) to the 
air in an open vessol until it acquires a de- 
gree of acidity and therewith becomes clearer 
and sourer, fit for drinking. BalliweU . [Prov. 
Eng.] 

chark a t (chllrk), n. [See chark*, v., and char- 
coal, and cf. char*, w. j Charcoal. 

I contrived to burn some wood here, as I had seen done 
in England, under turf, till it became chark or dry coal 
Defoe, Robinson Crusoe. 

charka (chttr'kji), n. [Bubs., lit. a glass (m 
Lith. chcrka , a glass )v dim. of chara = Pol. 


czar a, a cup.] A Russian liquid measure, a lit- 
nan a gill* It was formerly one eighty- 
i-huf ' 


tie smaller tl .. , 

eighth of a wedro, but since 1818 is one one-hundredth at 
a wedro, or 0.135 United States quart. 

charker (chUr'ker), n. [< chark (cf. chirk) + 
-cr l.] A cricket. [Scotch.] 
charlatan (shttr'la-tan), n. [< F. charlatan, < 
Sp. charlatan = Pg. charlat&o = It. ciarlatano, 
a quack, < It. ciarlare = Sp. Pg. charlar , prate, 



One who pretends to knowledge, skill, impor- 
tance, etc., which he does not possess ; a pre- 
tender ; a quack, mountebank, or empiric. 

Haltimbancoes, Quacksalvers, and Charlatans deceive 
them [the people] in lower degrees. _ 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Bit., L & 
The grand old name of gentleman, 

Defamed by every charlatan , 

And soil’d with all ignoble use. 

Tennyson , In Motnonam, ad. 

■Byn. Impostor, cheat, pretender ; Mountebank, etc. (see 

cSarlatanic (shflr-l^-tan'ik), a. [< charlatan 
4 -<c.] Pertaining to or of the character of a 
charlatan; quackish: as, charlatanic tricks; a 
charlatanic boaster. 

charlatanical (sh&r-la-tan'i-kal), a. Same as 

charlatanic . 

A cowardly soldier, and a charlatanical doctor, an the 
‘ unje 


principal subjects of comedy. 

charlatanicaily ( Shhr-la-tan'i-kfd-i), ads* In, 
a charlataniomanner ; Hke a dhSlaton. 
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[< F. char- charm 1 (ohttnn), v. [< late ME. charmen, < F. 
It. ciar- charmer, < LL. carmmwe, enchant, L. make 
verses; from the nonn.] 1. tram, 1, To sub- 
due, control, or bind, as if by incantation or 
magical influence ; soothe, allay, or appease. 
No witchcraft u harm thee ! 

Shot., Cyrabcline, iv. 2 (aung), 
Mmlc the fiercest grief can charm. 

Pape, Ht Cecilias Pay, 1. 118. 

2. To fortify or make invulnerable with charms. 

I iHjar a a harmed life, which must not yield 
To oiic of woman horn. Shah., Macbeth, v, 7. 

3. To give exquisite pleasure to ; fascinate ; en- 
chant. 

They, on their mirth and danoo 
Intent, with jocund music charm ltfa car.- 

Milton, 1*. L., L 787. 

If the first opening pagb so charm * the light, 

Think how the unfolded volume will delight 1 

Drydcn , Britannia Rodiviva, 1. 308. 


Charlatanism (shkr'l 3 -t§n-izm), n. 
latanisme b Sp. Pg. charlatanimo 
latanimo: see charlatan and The con- 

duct or practices of a charlatan; quackery; 
charlatanry. 

Not the least of the benefits likely to follow the better 
diffusion of physiological and sanitary information will 
be the protection of the community from the number- 
less impostures of charlatanism. 

Huxley and Toumans, Physiol., 1 878. 

Charlatanry (Bhkr'la-tftn-ri), n. [< F. charla - 
tancrie s Bp. charlaiancria = Pg. charlaiancria 
b It. ciarlataneria : see charlatan and -ry.] The 
practices of a charlatan : fraudulent or impu- 
dent pretension to knowledge or skill ; quack- 
ery. Formerly written charlatancry . 

Henley was a charlatan and a knave ; but in all his 
charlatansrie and Ills knavery he Indulged the reveries of 
genius. 7. J)' Israeli, Calain. of Authors, ]>. 100. 

To expose pretentious charlatanry la sometimes the un- 
pleasant duty of the reviewer. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 878. 

Oh&rles’a law. See law. 

Charles 1 a Wain. See wain. 
diarletf, «. [ME., also charlyt ; origin obscure.] 

A sort Of omelet or custard. According to one 
recipe, it was made of milk colored with saffron, mingled 
with mineed boiled pork and teuton eggs, boiled, stirred 
and mixed with ale. 

Oharloyt (char'll), w. A slang name fora watch- 
man under the old patrol system in England : 
given, it is said, because Charles I. in 1040 ex- 
tended and improved the patrol system of Lon- 
don. 

The physicians liefng called In, as some do call in the 
Ckartem to quull internal riot when all the mischief is 
done, they prescribed for him air. 

Jon Jlee, Ess. on Samuel Foote, p. clxi. 

Biudyer, a brave and athletic man, would often give a 
loose to his spirits of an evening, and mill a Charley or 
two, as the phrase then was. 

Thackeray, Sketches in London (Friendship). 

ebarlin (eh&r'lin), n, [Origin unknown.] A 
dowel. 

Charlock (ehhr'lok), tt. [E. dial, carlock , car- 
lick.kcrlock, kellock , kedlock, kilk; < ME. carlok, 

< AS.' cerlic (twice), charlock.] A common name 
of the wild mustard, Brasaioa Sinapistrum , a com- 
mon pest hi grain-fields. Also written carlick . 

In either hand he l»ore 
What dasxled all, and shone far-off as shines 
A field of charlock in the sudden sun 
Between two showers, a cloth of palest gold. 

Tennyson , Gareth and Lynctte. 

Jointed or White Charlock, Raphanus Raphanistrum. 
charlotte (shttr'lot), «. [F., a marmalade of 
apples covered with pieces of toasted bread ; 
a particular use of the proper name Charlotte , 
fern, of Chariot, dim. of Charles: see carl .] A 
name given to certain rich and delicate Bweet 
dishes. — Apple charlotte, a baked pudding made of 
bread and apples.— Charlotte russe (much rum, Rus- 
sian). shipped cream similarly arranged. 

oharly-xnuftl (ch&r'li-muf'ti), n. [A humor- PTT , - . 

ous name; appar. < Charity* Charlie , dim. of channel (kftr'mel), ». [Heb.] A garden, an 

'* ■ orchard, or a park. [The word is found only 


He saw her charming, but he saw not half 
The charms hor downcast modesty conceal'd. 

Thomson, Autumn, L 810. 
Enohanting, bewitching, captivating, delightful, 

lovely. 

charmingly (chkr'ming-li), adv. In a charm- 
ing manner; delightfully. 

She smiled very charmingly, and discovered as fine a set 
of teeth as ever eye beheld. Addison. 

charmingneM (ch&r'ming-nes), n, [< charm- 
ing + -ness.] The state or quality of being 
charming ; the power to please, 
charmless (eh&rm'les), a. [< charm* + -less.] 
Destitute of charms; unattractive. [Bare.] 

Saw my mistress, . . . who is grown a little charmless. 

Swift, To Stella, Sept 10, 1710. 

chain (churn), n. A dialectal form of chum. 
Grose. [North. Eng.] 

cham-curdle (chttrn'kOr'dl), n. A churn-staff. 
Grose . [North. Eng.] 

4. To affect by or as if by magic or supemat- °harne<»t, chamicof (chftr'nf-kd, ni-k6), n. 
uni influences: us, to charm a serpent out of [Prob. from Chariwco, a callage near Usbon.J 
his hole or into a stupor; to charm away one's & hhul of sweet Portuguese wine. 

* * ■ - Here's a cup of Charneco. Shak., 2 Hon. VI., it a 

Where no old Chamieo is, nor no anchoves. 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, ii. 

Chamel (chttr'nel), n. and a. [< ME. chameUe , 
< OF. charnel, camel, < ML. camale, a chamel, 
neut. of carnalis , > OF. camel , chamel, ad]., of 
flesh (see carnal) (OF. and F. also chamfer , < 


grief ; to charm the wind into silence. — 5+. To 
play upon ; produce musicul sounds from. 

Charming his oaten pipe unto his pores. 

Sjmmr, Colin Clout, 1. B. 

Hero we our slender pypes may safely charms. 

Sjanser, Shop. Cal., October. 

-Byn. 1, 3, and 8. Fascinate, etc. (see enchant), delight, 
transport, bewitch, ravish, enrapture, captivate. 

II. intrans. 1. To produce the effect of a 
charm; work with magic power; act as a 
charm or spell. 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 1. 

2. To give delight: be highly pleasing: as, a 
melody that could charm more than any other. 
— 3f. To give forth musical sounds. 

The deaf addor that stoppeth her ear; which will not 
hearken to the voice of charmers, charming never so 
wisely. Pi. lvili. 4, 6. 

. And all the while harmonious airs were heard, 

Of ehiming strings or charming pipes. 

Milton, P. R. y ii. 308. 

charm 2 (chttrm), ». [Also chirm and churm 
(commonly chirm , q. v.), < ME. chirmc , < AS. 
derm, cirm , cyrm, noise, clamor, < cirman, cyr - 
man, cry out, shout, clamor, s MD. kermcn , 
karmen , cry out, lament. The form charm for 
the murmuring or clamoring of birds is still in 
dial, use, but m literary use is appar. merged 
in charm l, with ref. to the orig. sense 4 a song*: 
see charm*.’] 1. The confused low murmuring 
of a flock of birds; chirm. 

With charm of earliest birds. Milton, T. L„ lv. 642. 
2f. In hawking, a company: said of gold- 
finches. 

A charm of goldfinches. 

Strutt , Sports and Pastimes, p. 97. 


ML. camarium l a chamel), < L. caro (cam-), 
flesh. Cf. AS .fltiktehus, lit . 1 flesh-house,' a char- 
nel.] I. n. A common repository for dead 
bodies; a place for the indiscriminate or close 
deposit of the remains, and especially of the 
bones, of the dead; a ehamel-house. [Now 
little used separately.] 

In chamel atto chlrohe oherlos ben yuel to knowe. 

Or a knixte from a knaue ; there knowe this In thin herte. 
Piers Plowman (B), vl. B0. 

Toward the Est, au 100 Fas, is the ChameUe of the Hos- 
pitalle of seynt John, where men weren wont to putte the 
Bones of dede men. Mandeville, Travels, p. 94. 

I have made my bed 

In charnels and on oofflns, where black Death 
Keopi record of the trophies won from thee. 

Shelley, Alastor. 

Where the extinguished Spartans still arc free, 

In their proud chamel of Thermopylae. 

Byron, Childe Harold. 

II. a. Containing or designed to contain flesh 
or dead bodies. 

Those thick and gloomy shadows damp, 

Oft seen in chamel vaults and sepulchres. 

Milton, Comus, L 471. 

All stood together on the dcelc, 

For a chamel dungeon fitter. 

Coleridge , Ancient Mariner. 

charnel-house (chttr'nol-hous), n. A place, 
usually tinder or near a church, where the 
bones of the dead are deposited : formerly, and 
still in parts of Brittany, a kina of portico or 
gallery, in or near a churchyard, over which 
the bones of the dead were laid after the flesh 


melody; a song. 

Favourable times did us afford 
Free Ubertie to chaunt our charms at will 

Spenser, Tears of the Muses, 1. 244. 

2. Anything believed to possess some occult 
or supernatural power, such as an amulet, a 
spell, or some mystic observance or act. 


Charles, a proper name (see carl), + mufti, orchard, or a park. [The word is found only was consumed, 
civilian dress.] A name of the whitethroat, the Douay version of Isa. xxix. 17.] charnicot, n. See charneco . 

Sylvia cinerea. Macgillivray . [Eng-1 charmer (chkr m6r), n. [< ME. charmer ; < ch&r-oven (ohttr'uv # n), ». A furnace for char 

charm 1 (chttrm), n. [< ME. cMrmc. < OF. charme, charm 1 + -er *.] 1. One who charms, or has ring turf. 

F. charme, a charm, enchantment, < L. carmen, power to charm. («) One who uses or has the powor charpie 
a song, poem, charm, OL. gasmen, a song, akin ot «“^'hanfcmont, or some similar ikjw or. 
to camena, OL. casmena , a muso, Goth, hazjan There shall uot bo fouud among you . , . an euclianter, 

■ Mtata, praise, Skt. gam, praise.] If. A “^ to wltch - or a ° hanMr ’ or * 00 ™ n, ^ r u *^ 1 '"^ 

(6) Ouc who delights and attracts the affeotions. 

Oh, you heavenly charmers, 

What things you moke of us ! 

Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 

How happy could I lw with either, 

Were t’other dear charmer away. 

Oay, Beggar’s Opera, ii. 2. 

2f. One who plays upon a musical instrument ; 
a musician. 

Charmeres»t(chkr'mfer-CH), n. [ME .charmercsse; 

< charmer + -e«y.] An enchautress. [Bare.] 

Phitoniwct [Pythonesses], charmeresseu, 

Olde wyohes, sorceresses. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, L 1261. 

Hence— 3. A trinket, such as a locket, seal, charmfol (chkrm'ftd), a . [< charm* + -fill, 1.] ch&raui (chkr'kfi), n. ^he Chilian name, of 
etc., worn especially on a watch-guard.— 4. Abounding with charms or melodies; charm- which the E. termj(?rA»a (beef ) is a corrui " 

An irresigtible power to please and attract, or ing ; melodious. [Bare.] 

something which possesses this power ; fasci- And with him bid his charmful lyre to bring. tWck ma drted ^ exposure 

nation ; allurement; attraction. Cowley, Davideu, i. charrt, n. See char*. 

AU the chamw ot love. Shat., A. and C„ ii. 1. charming (ehftr'ming), p. a. [Ppr, of charm*, t?.] c ^ urru8i 

mILS ,W 2’ * ey S 8 ' teet i Pi ,vory i*7 ith i2 Iovc ! y Having the effect of a charm ; fasoinatb 

f AM uneliajnting: hence, pleasing in the highest 
U beautiful. Sheridan, Th# Duenna, U. 8. ^ ree i delightful. 


She works by charms, by s^»db<, by the flgnre. 


lv. 2. 


, M. W. of W., 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course? 

Coleridge, Hymn in the Vale of Cliamouni. 
And still o’er many a neigh boring door 
She saw the horseshoe's ourvdd charm. 

Whittier, Witch's Daughter. 


charpie (shftr'pi), n, [F., orig. pp. of OF. 
charpir , tear out, pick to pieces, » It. oarpire , 
seize, < L. carpere , seize: see carp*, ana cf. 
carpet.] A form of lint made by- completely 
raveling pieces of old linen or by tearing them 
into very narrow strips, 
ch&rpoy (eh&r'poi), n . [Repr. Hind. chdrpdL 
lit. four-footed, < ohdr (< Skt. chatur m E. four) 
+ pdf; ef. Skt. pad, foot (s= E. foot ) ; thuB 
charpoy b (L. ) quadruped = ( Gr. ) tetrapodms(E.) 
four-foot-ed .] In India, a pallet-bed ; the com- 
mon portable bedstead of the natives, adopted 
by Europeans. It consists of a light frame with four 
legs, tlic support for the mattress being provided by bands 
of webbing, or tapes, which cross from side to side of the 
frame. 

In one comer of this court, stretched on a charpoy, lay 


a young man 


of slight figure and small stature, 
WTJJ. Russell, Diary in Ii 


India, IL 68. 


tuuvu uro jj. wiuijwiww \ uvdi j id n vuirupuvui 

Jerked beef: beef cut into strips about an ind 
thick and dried by exposure to the sun. 


what you oall) 

Charm is the glory which makes 
Song of the poet divine ; 

Love is the fountain of charm l 

M. Arnold, Heine’s Grave, 
•ffyn. S. Spell, enchantment, witchery, magic. 


To forgive our enemies is a charming way of revem 
Sir T, Browne, Christ Mor., 
Harmony divine 

So smoothes her charming tones, that God's own ear 
Listens delighted. Milton, P. L., v. 626. 


charred, ». Bee char 4. 
charred, n. See char&. 
eharritee (sha-ri-ffr') f n. [F., from a proper 
name Charridre.] In anat., a small scalpel 
employed for fine dissection, 
chatty (o^r'i^a. J[< chaff + •$*.] Pertaining 

qualities. ’ 


charcoal, or partaking of its 



chart 

oliart (shirt), n. [< F. eharte, a charter, partly 
< OF. chartre. a charter (see charter), and partly 
(as the assibilated form of the older carte ) < ML. 
carta, L. charta, a paper, map, card, etc. : see 
tfrdi.] 1. A map; a draft or projection on pa- 
per of some part of the earth's surface; specifi- 
cally, a hydrographical or marine map showing 
the coasts, islands, rooks, banks, channels, or 
entrances into harbors, rivers, and bays, the 
points of the compass, soundings or depth of 
water, etc., to regulate the courses of ships in 
their voyages. 

The examiner will find on chart* drawn more than a 
century ago, with bearings and leading-marks, many of 
the rocks supposed to be recent discoveries. 

Smyth, The Mediterranean. 

2. A sheet of any kind on which information 
is exhibited in a methodical or tabulated form : 
as, a historical chart ; a genealogical chart ; 
a chart of the kings of England.— 8. A written 
, deed or charter. 

In old charts we find the words Angli and Anglici con* 
tradlstingulshed to Brand. 

Brady , Introd. to Old Eng. Hist, Gloss., p. 11. 
Ckmloal, globular, gnomon lo , lsocyllndric, panllelo- 
grammatio, polyoonio, sinusoidal, stenographic, 
etc., chart, Si* Mercator's ohait (named 

from Gerardus Mercator, a Flemish ohartographer, 1612- 
94), a chart on which the meridians are straight lines, paral- 
lel and equidistant; the parallels of latitude are straight 
lines, the distance between which increases from the equa- 
tor toward eitherjpole, In the ratio of the secant of the lati- 
tude to the radius. See projection.— Plane chart, a 
representation of some part of the surface of the globe 
in which the moridians arc supposed to he parallel to one 
another, the parallels of latitude at equal distances, and 
of course the degrees of latitude ana longitude every- 
where equal to oue another. —Ptolemaic Chart. Bee 
projection,— Btlanographlo chart, a map of the moon. 
"Topographio chart, a chart showing the topography 
of a particular place or a small part of the earth's surface. 
-Byn. Chart, Map . As tho words are commonly used, a 
chart Is a draft of some navigable water with its connected 
land-surface ; a map is a draft of some portion of land with 
its connected water-surface, either as a separate work or as 
a division of a general geographical atlas, 
chart (ohkrt), v. [< chart, n.] I. trans. To lay 
down or delineate on a chart or map ; map out ; 
as, to chart a coast. 

What ails us, who are sound, 

That we should mimic this raw fool the world. 

Which charts us all in its ooarae blacks and whites? 

Tennyvon, Walking to the Mall. 

In charting rainfall records, which depend so largely 
upon the looation of gauges and tho local topography. 

Science, VIL 256. 

1L intrans. To make charts. • 

Tho rapid rotation of this planet . . . makes it impera- 
tive that the work both of observing and chart ini f should 
be very hastily perf oraiod. Soi. Amer. Supp. , X Xll. 8774. 

Charta (k&r'ttt), n.: pi. charta (-t&). [L.i see 
card 1 , chart, carte 1 .} Literally, a paper orpareh- 
ment ; a charter. See chart,— Magna Oharta (or 
Magna OartaX (*) The great cliarter of the liberties 
( Magna Oharta Libertatwn ) of Eugland, signed and sealed 
nv King John in a conference between him and his baron* 
at JLunnymede, Jane 15th, 1216. Its most important ar- 
ticles are those which provide that no freeman shall be 
taken^ or lmprisoned^or proceeded against, except by tile 
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table property made under the feudal condition that the 

S in tee shall annually pay a sum of money or perform cer- 
n services to the grantor, and it must be in the form of 
a written deed. The most common charters are feu char- 
ters. (See feu.) In American law a charter is a writ- 
ten grant from the sovereign power conferring rights or 
privileges upon a municipality or other corporation. The 
term is generally applied to the statute, letters patent, or 
articles of association sanctioned by statute, creating a 
corporation, as a city, college, stock-company, benevolent 
society, or social dun. 

Let the danger light 

Upon your charter, and your city's freedom. 

Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 
Christianity, iu its miracle* and doctrines, Is the very 
charter and pledge which 1 need of tills elevation of the 
Human Soul. Channing, Perfect Life, p. 249. 

8. Privilege; immunity; exemption. [Bare,] 
I gyf 3® w chartire of pcs, and goure clieefe maydens. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. H.), L 8069. 
1 must have liberty 
Withal, aa large a charter as tho wind, 

To blow on whom 1 please. 

Shak., A* you Liko It, it 7. 
3. In com , : (a) The letting or hiring of a ship by 
special contract: as, a ship is offered for sale 
or charter, ( b ) The limits or terms of such a 
contract, (c) The written instrument embody- 
ing the terms of the contract. — 4. In Eng. 
politics, a sort of claim of rights, or document 
embodying the demands or principles of the 
Chartists. See fVmrfwf.—Bank-charter Act Bee 
bank 9.— Blank charter, a document given to the agents 
of the crown in the reign of Rlcliard II., with power to mi 
it up os they pleased ; hence, figuratively, liberty to do as 
one pleases; complete freedom of action.— Charter 
member, a member of a club, or other chartered organi- 
sation, whose name 1* mentioned in its charter as one of 
its founders.— Charter Of confirmation. See crm/lrma- 
tfon.— Charter of the Forest, an English statute of 1297 
(25 Edw. I.), which restored lands, not of the l oyal domain, 
that had been taken by former kings for forests. It al*o 
affected the administration of the forest laws.— Dongan 
Charter, a charter for the city of New York granted by 
Thomas Dongon, “ Lieutenant-Governor ami Vice-Admiral 
of New York and its dependencies," under James IT. of 
England, dated April 27tn, 1686. It remained in force un- 
til 1780. An early charter of the city of Albany, by the 
same authority. Is known by tho same numc.— Great 
Charter. See Mai/na Charta, under charta.— 7~ 


number of other pupils. The house wss originally a Car- 
thusian monastery, founded in 1871 . 

Ohartarist (chftr'tdr-ist), n. [< charter + -tet] 
Same as Chartist, Gent Mag, 
charter-land (chttr'tto-land), n. Land held by 
charter or in socage ; bookland. 
charter-master (chfir't*r-mfcs*t6r), n. In the 
midland districts of England, a contractor who 
undertakes to raise coal from the mines at a 
stated price. 

charter-party (chiIr'tAr-piir'ti), n. [< F. eharte 
partie, lit. a divided charter, with reference to 
the practice of cutting the instrument in two, 
and giving one part to o&ch of the contractors : 
eharte , a charter; partie, fern, of parti , pp, of 
partir , divide : see chart, part, r. f and party,] 
In com,, a written agreement by which a ship- 
owner lets a vessel to another person, usually 
for the conveyance of cargo, either retaining 
control of the vessel or surrendering it to the 
charterer. It usually contains stipulation* concerning 
the places of loading and delivering, the freight payable, 
the miml>er of lay-days, and the me of demurrage. 


the nnmlwr of lay-days, ana th 
Chartism (ehUr'tfam), n. 
charter, + -few.] The pi 


___ .udgment of his peers or in accordance with tho 
law of the land, and that uo scutage or aid sliall lie im- 
posed in the kingdom (except certain feudal dues from 
tenants of the orown), unless by the common council of 
the kingdom. The remaining aud greater part of tho 
charter is directed against abuses of the kings power as 
feudal superior. The charter granted by Henry III. is 
only a confirmation of that of Ids father, King J ohn. Hence 
—(e) A general term for any fundamental constitution 
which guarantees personal rights and olvll privileges. 
cbartoceoUB (kftr-ta.' sfiius), a. [< L. charta - 
ecus, < marta, paper: see c yard 1 ,] In hot,, pa- 
pery; resembling writing-paper. Also oarta- 
ceous . 

chart®, n. Plural of oharta . 
chartelt, n. Bee cartel, 

Charter (chttr'tGr), n. [< ME. chartre, charters , 

< OF. chartre, cartre, < L. chartula , a little paper 
or writing (in ML., a charter, etc., equiv. to 
charta ), dim. of charta, a paper, charter, etc. : 
eee chart and card l. For the ending •ter, ult. 

< L. -tula, of. chapter,] 1 . A written instrument, 
expressed in formal terms and formally exe- 
cuted, given as evidence of a grant, contract, 
etc, ; any instrument, executed with form and 
solemnity, bestowing rights and privileges, in 
modem use the name is onlluarily applied only to govern- 
ment grants of powers or privileges of a permanent or 
continuous nature, such as incorporation, territorial do- 
minion, or jurisdiction. As between private persons it is 
also loosely applied to deeds and instruments under seal 
for the conveyance of lands ; a title-deed. Hot ml chartere 
•re such as are granted by sovereigns in conveying certain 
rights and privileges to their subjects, such os the Great 
Charter granted by King John (see Mamia Charta under 
oharta), and charters granted by various sovereigns to 
boroughs and municipal bodies, to universities and nol- 
leges, or to colonies and foreign possessions ; somewhat 
similar to which airu charters grunted by the state or legis- 
lature to banks and other companies or associations, etc, 
In Soak law a charter is the evidence of a grant of her!- 


ery Charter, a ohArter granted to the city of New York 
by John Montgomery, “Captain-General and Governor- 
in-chief of the Province of New York and the Province of 
New Jersey and territories depending thereon In America, 
and Vice-Admiral of the same," under George II., dated 
Junuary 15th, 1780. It succeeded the Dongan charter, und 
was not essentially changed until 1881.— Open Charter, 
in Scot* law, a charter from the crown, or from a subject, 
containing a precept of saline which has not been exe- 
cuted,— Original charter. In Snot # law , a charter wldch 
is granted first to the vassal by the superior. 

Charter (ohlir'tdr), v, t. [< charter, n.] 1. To 
hire or let by charter, as a ship. See charter - 
1>arty.—2. To establish by charter: as, to 
charter a bank. 

charterable (chttr'ttovt-bl), a, [< charter, r., + 
-able.] Capable of being, or in a condition to 
be, chartered or hired, as a ship, 
charterage (char'tewij), n. [< charter + -age,] 
The act or practice of chartering vessels. 
Charter-boy (ohiir'tAr-boi), n. In England, a 
boy educated in the Charterhouse. Bee Char- 
terhouse, 

Charter-brother (chttr't6r-bru*H't»r), n. One 
of the inmates and pensioners of the Charter- 
house in London. 

chartered (ohttr'terd), p. a . [Pp. of charter, 
v.] 1. Hired or let by charter-party, as a ship. 
— 2. Invested with privileges by or aa if by 
charter; privileged. 

When he speaks. 

The air, a charter'd libertine. 1 m still. 

Shak., Hen. V., L 1. 

It can hardly be supposed that the smaller chartered 
cities whose privileges were modelled on those of London 
would follow these changes. Ntubbn, (.‘oust. Hist, ft 422. 

8. Granted or secured by charter: as, char- 
tered liberties or privileges; chartered power. 

Speculations regarding the sufficiency of chartered* r^chts. 

charterer (ohftr'tta-6r), n, 1. One who char- 
ters ; particularly, in com., one who hires a ship 
by charter-party.— 2. A freeholder. [Prov. 
Eng. (Cheshire).] 

Charterhouse (eh&r'tfer-hous), n. [Corruption 
perhaps of F. Chartreuse , a Carthusian mon- 
astery, formed from tho name of a waste and 
savage valley said to have been anciently call- 
ed chartrousse, in Dauphin^, in which the first 
monastery of the Carthusians, la Graude Char- 
treuse, was founded. Bee Carthusian.] A chari- 
table institution or hospital and celebrated 
public school in London, founded iu 1611 by Sir 
Thomas Button. It maintains eighty poor brothers 
(chiefly soldiers and merchants), and forty-four scholars, 
“ the sous of poor gentlemen to whom the charge of educa- 
tion is too onerous." Tho reputation of its educational 
department (now at Godaiming iu Surrey) attracts a large 


. [< chart (F. charts), 

_ political principles and 

opinions of the Chartists. 

Chartist (ohttr'tist), «. and a. [< chart (F. 
charts), charter, + -4st.] I, n. One of a body 
of political reformers (chiefly working men) 
that sprang up in England about the year 1888. 
The Chartists advocated as their leading principles uni- 
versal suffrage, tho atmlitlon of the property qualification 
for a seat in Parliament, annual parliaments, equal repre- 
sentation, payment of members of Parliament, and vote 
by ballot, all of which they demanded as constituting the 
jieoplc's charter. Tim members of the extreme section of 
the party, which favored an appeal io arms or popular 
risings if the charter tumid not lie obtained by legitimate 
means, were called phueioal-fom mm. The Chartists dis- 
appeared as a party after 1849. Also Charteriet . 

The attempt to apply the law of supply and demand to 
human labour, us rigorously us to cotton, coal, and mere 
commodities, had brought on in France the French revo- 
lution ; in this country Luddite riots. ChartUts, and rick- 
btirning. H. J. Minton, Eng. Radical Leaden, p. 117. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the Chartists; con- 
nected with Chartism. 

The distress of the labouring class was manifested in 
England by bread-riots, by tlireatoning Chartut proces- 
sions. and by demands for help addressed to Parliament. 

Edinburgh Rev., CLXIII. 208. 

Tho Chartist. movomont represented one wing of that 
activity Itho Reform agitation |, and the more popular or 
radical one. R. J. Minton, Eng. Radical Leaders, p. 68. 

chartless (chitrt'les), a. [< chart + -less. ] Not 
charted, or not provided with a chart ; hence, 
without a guide or guidance: as, a chartless 
rover. 

ohartographer, cartographer (k&r-tog 'ra-ftr), 
n. [< chartography, cartography, + -er 1 . j One 
who prepares or compiles maps or charts, either 
from existing geographical materials or from 
investigation or description. 

I write this letter to explain the problem of the Tanga- 
ntka. which has puzzled Livingstone and so many explorers, 
and indeed so many able cartographer h. //. M. Stanley . 

For in the distance rose . . . Baker Bair, a great sye- 
nite mouutaln, which soems to have done something to 
offend cartographer #, for although it rises to a height of 
8,000 feet above the sea, it is not noticed in most maps. 

J. Baker, Turkey, p. 200. 

chartographic, cartographic (kar-to-graf'ik), 
a. [< chartography, cartography, + -ic.] Per- 
taining to chartography* 

In particular, we may notice tho careful delineation of 
the vast basin of the Amazon, as showing a considerable 
advance in chartographic certainty. 

Saturday Rev., July 28, 1864. 

chartographicaL cartographical (kor-ty- 
graf'i-kal), a. Same as chartographic. 
chartonaphicalty.cartographicaUy (kttr-t$- 
graf'i-kal-l), adv. In a chartographic maimer ; 
by chartography. 

chartography, cartography (k&r-tog'ra-fl), n. 
[< L. charm (or ML. carta), a map, + Gr. -ypadla, 
< ypafr.iv, write .] The art or practice of drawing 
maps or charts. 


Undoubtedly Miletus was tbo birthplace of cartography. 

Von Ranke, Univ. Hist (trans.), p. 160, note. 

chartomancy (khr'ty-man-si), n. [< Gr. 
a leaf of paper (see card 1 ), + yavrtia, divina- 
tion.] Divination or fortune-telling by means 
of cards or written pajiers. 

chartometer (khr-tomV-t6r), n. [< L. charta 
(ML, carta), a map, + metrum, a measure.] An 
instrument for measuring distances on maps 
und charts. 

chartrenlse (Bh&r-tr6z')f n. [F. : see Charter- 
house.] 1. [cap.] A monastery of Carthusian 
monks, especially in France. The Grande Char- 
treuse, near Grenoble in Dauphind, is the moat famous 
and the earliest of the order. 

2. A highly esteemed tonic cordial, obtained by 
the distillation of various aromatic plants, espe* 



dally nettles, growing on the Alps. it derives its 
name from the celebrated monastery of the Grande Char- 
treuse, in France, where Jt ii made— Chartreuse pot* 
J jr, an enameled pottery made In the neighborhood of 
' ,ux In the early part of the eighteenth century , tor 

riKMNL 
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Mine enemiea diamd me tore, like a bird. Lam. ill 62. 




the me of the Carthusian monastery in that neighhori 
It reaemblei the liner pottery of jUmen, and especially 
that of Nevers. 

Chart-roam (ch&rt'r&m), it. The apartment in 
a ship (steamer or sailing vessel) in which the 


ond sense from ML. chartmarium, eartularium : 
msec , and neut. respectively of adj. chartu- 
larius, oartularius, < chartula , a charter, record : 
see charter,'} 1. An offleer in the ancient Latin 
Church who had the care of charters and other 
papers of a public nature. — 2. A record or an 
account-book of the temporal possessions of a 
monastery. 

The ehartuiary or logcr-book of some adjacent monas- 
tery. BUu'kstone. 

The ehartuiary of Winchester Abbey, compiled early in 
the lith century, and containing numerous documents of 
the time before the Conquest, is in the British Museum. 

Encyc, Itr it., VII. 268. 

8. The room in which such records are kept. — 
4. The officer who had tho records in charge. 
Also spelled cartulary. 

charwoman, charewom&n (chttr'-, ehftr'wflm'- 
an), n . ; pi. charwomen, charewomen (-wim'eu). 
f< char 1, chare 1, + woman .] A woman hired to 
do chares or odd work, or to work by the day. 
There Is a chare -woman in the house, Ilia nurse, 

An Irish woman, I took in a toggar. 

B. Jonson, Vow Inn, ii. 1. 

oharwork, charework (clihrS chftr'wdrk), v. 
[< char 1 , chare 1 , + trorA\l In England, chares 
or odd work ; work, usually menial, done by the 
job or by the day. 

She, harvest done, to char-work did aspire ; 

Meat, drink, and twopence were her daily hire. 

Dryden, tr. from Theocritus, 
chary (chSr'i), a . [< ME. charig , < AS. crarig, 
full of care or sorrow, sad (= OS. harag — OHO. 
ckarag, full of care or sorrow, = MLGk karich, 
karch, kerch, shrewd, sparing), < cearu , care, 
sorrow. Chary is thus the assibilatcd adj. of 
care: see care, and cf. Chare Thursday .] 1. 
Careful; disposed to cherish with care; cau- 
tious: often with of. 

I Send you my hnmble Thanks for the curious Sea-chest 
of Glasses you pleased to bestow on me, which I shall be 
very chary to keep as a Monument of your Love. 

Howell, Letters, I. v. 10. 
His riling reputation made him more chary of his fame. 

Jeffrey. 

8. Sparing; not lavish; not disposed to give 
freely ; frugal : absolute or with of: as, chary 
qf compliments; chary of favors. 

The chariest maid is prodigal enough, 

If eke unmask her beauty to the moon. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 8. 
Prodigal of all brain-labour lie, 

Charter gf sleep, and wine, and exercise. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
Nature of sameness is so chary. Lowell, Nomad es. 

Oharybdm. (kar-ib-de'tt), n. [NL., < L. Cha - 
rybdis, q. v.l The typical genus of aealephs 
of the family Charybdwidm. C. marsupialis is 
an example. 

eharybdaid (kar-ib-d6'id), n. An acaleph of 
the family Chary bdteidee. 

Oharybdnlda (Wib-de'i-de). n. pi. [NL., < 
Charybdasa + -idee.'} A family of four-rayed 
aealephs. They have a 4-sided pouch-like form, an un- 
divided marginal membrane or velarium, containing pro- 
longations of the gastrovascular system, 4 lol»e-llke verti- 
cal appendages of the margin of the disk, 4 covered sense- 
organs, and 4 vascular pouches separated by uarrow par- 
titions. They represent — » -• - > - - ■ 

hophora). A1 

Oharybdis « 

etym. uncertain.] See Sculia. 

GMiable (cha'sa-bl), a. f< ME. chaceablc (cf. 
OF. *chacable , cachavle , adapted for hunting) ; 

< chase 1 + -able.} Capable of being chased or 
hunted ; fit for the chase. Also spelled chasc- 
able. [Bare.] 

Of bestes which ben chaceablc. Gower, Conf. Am ant 

chasbow, n. See cheese-howl 
chase 1 (enfis), v . ; pret. and pp. chased , ppr. cha- 
sing. [Also formerly spelled chaoe, < ME. cha- 


To chaw the deer at five. Ten,tyeon, Talking Oak. 
They saw the swallow chase high up in air 
The circling gnats. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 882. 
2. To pursue for any purpose ; follow earnest- 
ly, especially with hostile intent ; drive off by 
pursuing : as, to chase an enemy. 

But another, that had to Name Elphy, chaccd him out 
of the Coutrec, and made him Soudan. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 87. 
Tie a meritorious fair design 
To chase injustice with revengeful arms ; 

Knights, by their oaths, should light poor ladles’ harms. 

Shak., Luorece, 1. 1603. 
The following morn had chased away 
The flying stars, and light restored the day. Dryden. 
Life is a running shade, with fettered hands, 

That chases phantoms over shifting sands. 

0. W. Holmes, The Old Player. 

8. To pursue; continue. 

And schortly forth tills talc for to chase. 

Chaucer, Clerk's Tale, 1. 838. 

U. intrans. 1. To pursue; follow in pursuit. 

To chase 

At Love in scorn. Chaucer, Trollus, i. 008. 
Specifically— 8. Of a hunting-dog, to leave a 
point for the purpose of pursuing the game. — 
8. To move briBkly or steadily along ; hasten : 
as, the dog kept chasing ahead of us. 

Comynge fro a cuntre that men called Icrlco ; 

To a Iustes in Ihemsalem he chared awey faste. 

Biers Plowman (B), xvil 51. 

chase 1 (oh&s), n. [Also formerly spelled chaw, 
< ME. chacc, chase , cha 8 , < OF. chacc , cace, F. 
chasse = Pr, cassa = Sp. caza = Pg, caqa ss It. 
caccia , chase, tho chase: from J)he verb: see 
chase 1 , t\ Cf. catch 1 , u.j 1, Pursuit for the 
purpose of obtaining, capturing, or killing; 
specifically, hunting: as, 
chase ; beasts of tho chase 
In the oontre of Canterburi mest plcnte of fyscb is, 

And mest chase of aboute Salesburl of wylde bestes. 

Bob. of Gloucester, p. 6. 

The ehan I sing ; hounds and their various breeds. 

Somerville, The Chase, 1. 1. 

2. Pursuit, as of one’s desires; eager efforts 
to attain or obtain : as, the chase of pleasure, 
profit, fame, etc. 

What Buttle and unpeaceable designes he then had in 
chacc, liis own Letters discover’d. 

Milton, Elkonoklastes, xvtit. 
Mad chase of fame. Dryden , tr. of Juvenal's Satires. 

8. That which is pursued or hunted. Specifically 
—(a) Game which is pursued. 

Like some poor exiled wretch, 

The frightened Chase leaves her late dear al>odes. 

Somerville, The Chase, ii. 178. 

( b ) A vessel punued by another : as, the chase outsailed us. 
4. The body of men pursuing game. 

The kynge Aguysans weute in to bis Cite discounted, 
ffor the chace lefto of hym for to tight with the kynge 
vrien and his peplo. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 239. 


are secured by furniture and quoins for moving 
and for working on the press. For large forms of 
type, ehaaea ate made with crossing and movable oenter- 
lsn,t° give greater strength. 

8. The part of a gun between the trunnions aid 
the swell of the muzzle, or, in modern guns in 
which the muzzle has no swell, the whole of 
that part of the gun which is in front of the 
trunnions.— 3. A groove out in any object: as, 
the chase of a water-wheel; a chase in the face 
of a wall of masonry ; the chase or groove for 
the arrow in a crossbow.— 4. In sh^-buUcUng, 
that kind of joint by which the overlapping 
joints of clincher-built boats are gradually con- 
verted at the stem and stem into flush joints* as 
in carvel-built boats. — 5. The circular trough 
of a cider-mill, in which the apples are placed 
to be crushed by a revolving stone called the 
runner. — 6. A trench made to receive drain- 
tiles. 

chase 3 (ohfis), v. t . ; pret. and pp. chased, ppr. 
chasing , [Shortened from enchase, q. v«] 1. 
To decorate (metal-work, especially work in 
the precious metals) by tooling of any kind on 
the exterior, it 1b usual to support the metal, when 
thin, upon a slightly yielding substance ; thus in tho oase 
of a hollow vessel tho interior is tilled with pitch before 
the chasing is Itegun. 

2. To out bo as to make into a screw; out, as 
the thread of a screw, 
chaseable, a. See chasdble . 
ckaec-gna (chfis'gun), n. In war-ships, a gun 
used in chasing an enemy, or in defending a 
ship when chased ; a chaser, 
chase-mortise (chas'mfir'tis), n. A mode of 
securing a ceiling-joist to a binding-joist, so that 
their lower surfaces shall be flush. The end of the 
ceiling-joist has a tenon which is let into a mortise in the 
hlndlng-joist. Also called jmlley-mortis*. E. H. Knight. 

t^Xnd ™ Chase-port (ehia'pM). *. The porthole at the 
to bo fond of the bow the stern & a ve8Bol) through which the 

chase-gun is fired. 

chaser 1 (chfi'sGr), n. [< ME. chasur, a hunter 
(horse), < OF. chaceour, chaceor (F. chasseur), a 
hunter, < chacicr , hunt : see chase 1 , v., and -or 1 . 
Ct. chasseur.] 1. One who chases : a pursuer; 
a hunter; a driver.— 8. Naut .1 (a) A vessel 
which pursues another, (b) A chase-gun; a 
gun on a vessel mounted especially for service 
when in chase or being chased: called a bow- 
chaser when pointed from the bow. and a stern- 
chaser when from the stem.— 3. A short strap 
used to keep the curtain of a carriage in place 
when it is rolled up. 

chaser. 3 (ch&'sfer)* n. [< chase* + -er 1 .} 1. 
One who chases or enchases; an enchaser. 


All the tools and appliances of professional chasers. 


1 he American , VII. 120. 
8. A hand-tool of steel UBed for cutting or fin- 
ishing the threads of screws; the 
tool used as the cutting instrument 
* A . . .. in a chasing-lathe. 

5. An open piece of ground or other place re- ohase-ring (cli&s'ring), ». A band 
served for animals to bo liuuted as game, and placed around a piece of ordnance 
belonging to a private proprietor : properly dif- ^ar the muzzle. 


fering from a forest, m that the latter is not chasible (chas'i-bl), n. Bee chasuble. 
private property and a ~ i J — Al - — ^ ‘ * 


_ _ is invested with privi- Qhasidean (kas-i-dfi'an), n. 

leges, and from a park, in that the latter is in- M Assidean, 
closed. [Eng.] 

A forest hath laws of her own, to take cognisance of all 


Same 


trespasses ; she hath also her peculiar officers, as forest- 
ers, verderers, agistors, <fec. ; wherttos a chase or purk liatli 
only keepers or woodward*. Howell. 

I see the moiilder'd Abbey-walls, 

That stand within the chace. 


Charing (ch&'sing), n. [Verbal n. 
of chase*, v.} The art of engraving 
designs on metallic surfaces with a 
chisel or a burin. Bee toreutics .— Flat chasing, 
a method ot ornamenting silverware with a punohlng- 
tool which forms tlio design by dots or lines. 


»y represent a suborder Marsupialidu (or Jsh hl B ball or lose a point.— 7. Ill 

T^n*' t ft. franchiHe authorissing a subject 

(ka-rib dj»), n. [L., < Gr. A apv/Jmf, ot.t©d to hunt— Bsasta of the < 


to whom it was 

granted to hunt— Beasts of the chase, in Eng. law, 
proiHTly, the buck, doe, fox, marten, end roc ; but In g 
common sense, all wild boasts of vciierv and hunting.— 

Knights of the Ohase. Bee knight . - To give chase, to 

purHiie : absolute or followed by to with an object : as, the 
squadron immediately gave chase to the enemy's fleet." 

Wild-goose chase, the 

of the direction It will i... . 

enterprise. According to Dyoe, Die name wild-gtsm chase 
was applied to a kind of horserace, in which two horses 
were started together, the rider who 
gained the lead forcing the other to 
follow him wherever he chose to go. 

Byn. 5. Park , Woods , etc. tee forest. 

’. chasse, 
shrine, 

catch h kenoe in oomp. (in OF. ) purchase , q. v.] of 

L trans. 1. To pursue for the purpose of cap- Jo 

taring or lolling, aa game; hunt. 

Uk. to th. elumd wDd bora ? n ^Ifn ^ nrii. 

The houndes whan he feleth sore. a square ana open framework 

Gower, Goof. Atnank, HL m. 


Tennyson, Talking Oak. Chasing-Chisel (cha'sing-chiz^el). a. One Of 
8f. In the game of tennis, the spot where a ball tools used in charing. See chase*. * 
falls, beyond which an opponent must strike dl»Btog-hailimer (cM'slng.ham"6r), ». The 
• ' 7. In old K»fi. law, a implmncnt, usually a wooden maUet. used by 

■ the chaser to stnke upon the butt or the cha- 
sing-tool. 

(cha' sing -lftTH), n. A lathe 
adapted to out screws. 

claring-ltaiR, n. A weapon or an instrument 
of offense: apparently the same as catchpole*. 

_ _ pursuit of anything in'ignoranee Grose. 

of the direction It will toke; hence, a foolish pursuit or chaflitig.tOOl (chfi'sing-tfil). n. A tool used in 

uiifuin..luii i<.nAw(l.iii t/i iHf.ui tin* liainu ilWlil.iuuiu. .Jmiui » t ... “ ... . 

Chasizig. Such tools are either punches, graven^ or 



chisel-shaped tools with blunt edges ; they are applied by 
being held in contact witli the metal and struck lightly 
with a hammer or mallet. 

Oh&sleai&n (shftl'zi-gn), a. Pertaining to the 
French geometer Michel Chasles (1798-1880).— 


trsmej #, 4, 4, 

of iron* in which forms of type %damv, xcdtmtv, yawn 


shell, an infinitely thin shell of homogene- 
ous matter, coinciding with an equipotential surface and 
haviug a thickness everywhere proportional to the attrac- 
tion, 

chasm (kazm), n. [< L. cihasma, < Gr. xfaPh 
a yawning hollow, gulf, chasm* any wide space 
or expanse (cf. % a yawning), < / # ge in 
chaos.] 1. Jju 


i open- 




ing made by disruption, as a breach in the 
earth or a rook; a cleft ; a fissure ; a gap; es- 
pecially, a wide and deep deft. 

That deep romantic chasm which slanted down the 
green hill Coleridge . 

• The little elves of chasm and cleft. 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 
Hence — 2. An interruption; a hiatus; any 
marked breach of continuity. 

There is a whole chapter wanting here, and a chasm of 
ten page* made in the book by it. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv. 25. 
There are great chasms In hie facts. 

Jefferson, Correspondence, 11. 68. 
The UOOdy Chaim, a rhetorical phrase used for some 
time after tne civil war of 1861-65 to designate the divj. 
sion between the North and the South produced by the war. 
IV. B.1 

eh&ama (kaz'mft), n. [L. : see chasm.] If. A 
chasm. Dr. H. More,— 2. In pathol . , an attack 
of yawning; a succession of yawns. 

ch aned (kazmd), a. [< chasm 4* -ed®.] Hav- 
ing a gap or chasm : as, a chained hill. [Bare.] 
chasmogamy {kaz-mog>ini), n. r< Gr. x^ua, 
opening, chasm, + ydpoc, marriage.] In hot,, the 
opening of the perianth at the maturity of the 
flower: distinguished from cUstogamy, in which 
fertilization is effected while the flower re- 
mains closed. 

Ohasmorhynchus (kaa-m^rmg'kus), n, [NL. 
(Temminck, 1820, in the improper form Cas- 
marhvnehus), < Gr, a yawning, + piyxw, 
snouf t beak.] A genus of fruit-crows or Boutli 
America, of the family Cotingidw , including 
the bell-birds, averanos ; or arapungas, of which 
there are several species, as C. variegatus , C. 
nudicollis, V, niveus, and C, tricarunculatus. See 
cut under aYapunga, 

chMny(kaz'mi),a. f< cham + -y 1 .] Abound- 
ing with chasms. [Bare.] 

The chasmy torrent * foam-lit bed. Wordsworth. 

chasselas (shas'e-las), n. [From Chasselas , a 
village near M&con. France, where a fine vari- 
ety is grown. ] A white grape, highly esteemed 
for the table. 

chaase-marde (shas'ma-rfi'), *. [F., < chamr , 
chase, + maree (> It. marea), tide, ult. < L. 
mare , sea : see were 1 , marine. See chase 1 , v.] 
A French shallop or coasting-vessel, generally 
lugger-rigged and with two or three masts. 

chassepoi (shas'po), n, [F., after Chassepot , 
the inventor, bom 1833.1 The breech-loading 
rifle officially introduced into the French army 
in 1866-68. 

chaaaeur (sha-sCr'), n, [F., a huntsman, < 
chooser, hunt, chase : see chase 1 , t\, and cha- 
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Her thick brown hair , . . teemed to drape her head 
with a covering u chaste and formal at the veil of a nun. 

//. James, Jr„ Fata. Pilgrim, p. 295. 
Charts week, the week beginning with Quinquagethna 
Sunday: to named from the Injunction to observe strict 
continence at this time. Alto called Cleansing week. 
■8 yn. 4. Simple, classic, refined. 

ChAStet. v . t, [< ME. chasten, chastien , chastyen, 
often (without inf. suffix -on) chaste, chasti , < 
OF. chastier, castier, F, chdticr as Pr. castiar, 
chastiar = Sp. Pg. casUgar = It, castigare (also 
introduced as an ecclesiastical word into early 
Teut., OHG. chestigOn , MUG. kestigen, kastigen , 
G. kasteien as D. kastijdm i), < L, castigare, make 
pure, chasten, chastise : see castigate ana chas- 
tise, and ef. chasten 1 ,'] 1, To chasten; disci- 
pline ; punish ; chastise. See chasten 1 and chas- 
tise, which have taken tho place of this verb. 

The said William un-lawfnlll chatted hyiu, In brusyng 
of hit arme and broke hit liedd. 

English Gilds (B. E. T, S.), p. 822. 
I ne liordo never in my lyve 
Old man chanty gong wyf. 

Seven Sage* (ed. Wright), L 1664. 
Ky the whelp chanted it the leoun. 

Chaucer , Squire’s Tale, L 483. 
2, To reduce to submission ; tame. 

They were the Ante that chantede hors and ladde hem 
with brydult, Trevisa, tr. Higdon's Polyehronienn, II. 357. 

8. To bring or keep under control ; restrain, os 
the passions. 

Luke nowe for charitee. thow chanty thy lyppes, 

That the no wordex eschapc, whate bo to-tydez; 

Luke that presante be priste, and presac liym bott lytille. 

Mart* Arthurs (K, E. T. S.), 1. 1019. 
With loue and awe thl wyfe thou chastyn , 

And late feyre wordot to thi gerd I yard, rodj. 

Book* of I*recedence (E. £. T. S., extra ter.), 1. 63. 

chaste-eyed (ohast'Id), a. Having chaste or 
modest eyes. 


ehagtttqr 

ehaste-tree (chftrt'trf), a. The nte* . 
castas. Bee agnus castas , under agnus, 
chaetiet, v. t. See chaste , 
Cluurtiiable(chas-tl / za-bl ), a. chastise* -able.] 

Deserving chastisement. Sherwood. [Bare.] 
chastise (ehas-tiz' ), v. t . ; pret. and pp. chastised, 
ppr. chastising. [< ME. chasUsen, an extended 
form with suffix -iaen t -iae, of chastien , chasten: 
see chaste, v., and cf. chasten 1 ,] 1, To inflict 
pain upon by stripos, blows, or otherwise, for 
the purpose of punishing and recalling to duty ; 
punish for the purpose of amending; correct 
or reclaim by punishment. 

Let the wine* keei>e their husbands secrets, or else let 
them bo chastised, and kept in house and lied, till they be 
better. Purchan, Pilgrimage, p. 257. 

How flno my matter io I I am afraid 
Ho will chastise me. Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 
Heaven it not always angry when be strike*, 

But mott chastises those whom most ho likes. 

Pmnfret, To hit Friend in Affliction. 

St, To discipline; instruct; correct the errors 
or faults of. 

And to atto the begynning a man ought to leme hit 
doughten with good eiutaumulet, ynunge at dodo the quene 
Frouei of Mongrle, that faire and goodly chastised and 
taught her doughters, at it lit) oontened in her boke. 

Book if the Knight if L a Tour Landry, p. 2. 

3t. To reduce to submission; tame. 

Tliilke men chastised and teniedc hor* Ante with bridehk 
Trevisa, tr. of Higdon’* Polychronloon, 1. 187. 

4 . To restrain or refine by discipline ; free from 
faults or excesses. [In this sense now chasten .] 
Behold the toauty of her person chastised by the inno- 
cence of her thought*. Steele, Spectator, No. 4. 

The gay tocial tense, by decency chastised. Thomson. 
=8yn 1. Punish, Chasten, Chastise. * To punish Ispri* 
marily and chiefly to iutli«*.t ptiiu upon, at a retribution for 
lulodeed*, the notion of improving the offender being absent 


Tlio oak-cruwn'd .latent uml tiielr cluute-tyed queen. SvSSAKSIK 

Collms, ( >de on tho } attiona. that the reformation of the offender it tlie aim uf the pun- 


chastelaint. n, [ME., also spelled chartlayn, 
etc., chasteleyne , < OF. chastelain, curtclein , m., 
chartelainc, mod. F, chdtelain, m., chdtelaine, 
f. : see chatelaine.] A castellan ; a castellan^ 
wife : with reference to tho rank. 

Now am I knyght, now chastelene, 

Rom. if the Rose, 1. 6330. 

chastelett, n. [ME., < OF. chastelet, dim. of 
c hostel, a castle : see castle , castellet,] A castle. 
The erldome of enuye and wratthe tugideret, 

' chatoryng.outi!-of-re*oti__ 
Piers Plowman (B), ii. 84. 


With the chastelet of chest and chatQryng*outir-of-retdun. 

Piers Plowi 

chastely (chast ' adv. piE. chastliche, < 


i + -Ixche, -ly a .] In a chaste manner, fa) 
toxiitl purity ; purely. (6) Without olmoenity ; ae* 
(c) Without barbaritniB or uncouth phraaet ; tatte- 

aer 1 .] 1. A trantsman.— 8. A soldier, speclfl- : “• » chadtly written, 

cally - (a) In the eighteenth century, a soldier chosen The style [ Bryaut’sl always pure, clear, and forcible, and 
with others to form a company of light troupe attached often chastely elegant. D. J. Util , Bryant, p. 1,1. 

to a battalion. (6) In modern times, one of a body of light (,*) Without meretricious ornament ; not gaudily : as, a 


troops designed for rapid movements, especially in pur- 
suit of an enemy. In tho French army there are both 
mounted and foot chasseurs. 

8. A domestic in the households of persons of 
rank in Europe, who wears a huntsman’s or a 
semi-military livery, and performs the duties 
of a footman. 

The great chasseur who had announced her arrival. 

Irving. 

(ghaa'is), n. [< F. chdsm, < chdssc, a 
frame: see chase*.] A kind of traversing frame 
or movable railway, on which the carriage* of 
guns move backward and forward in action, 
chaste (ch&st), a, [< ME. chaste, chastA OF. 
chaste, caste, F. chaste = Pr. cast ■& Bp. Pg. It. 
casto, < L. castus , chaste, pure, for *cadtus, akin 
to Gr. KdOapdc, Dor. no(hp6c, pure: see cathar- 
tic; ef. Skt. cuddha, pure, pp., < yf OT 
gundh, purify,] 1, Possessing chastity or sex- 
ual purity; continent; virtuous; pure. 

That they may teach the young women to love their chil- 
dren, to be dlacreet, chaste , keepers at home. Tit. ii. 4, 6. 
Early, bright, transient, chaste as uiornlug dow, 

She sparkled, was exhaled, and weut to heaven. 

young, Night Thought*, v. 600. 

8f. Celibate; unmarried. 

Iblessid to God that I have weddid fyve : 

Welcome the slxte whan that ever he schal 1 
Forsothe I uyl not kepe me chast in al 

Chaucer, Frol, to Wife of Bath * Tale, 1. 46, 

8. Free from obscenity or impurity: as, chaste 
conversation.— 4. In a figurative sense: (a) 
As applied to language and literary style, free 
from uncouth or equivocal words and phrases, 
and from affected or extravagant expressions; 
not affected or grandiloquent. 

That great model of chaste, lofty, and pathetic eloquence, 
the Book of Common Prayer. Macaulay, Hist Eng., x. 

In art, free from meretricious ornament or 
ation; severely simple. 


picture chastely designed. 
chasten 1 (cna'sn), v. t, [< chaste, a.. + -en 1 . 
Bee chaste, r., and chastise.] 1. To inflict 
pain, trouble, or affliction on for the purpose 
of reclaiming from evil; correct; chastise; 
punish : formerly of corporal punishment, but 
now, chiefly with a moral reference, of discipli- 
nary affliction. [Now rarely or never used for 
chastise in a physical sense.] 

If ho commit iniquity, 1 will c hasten 1dm with the rod 
of men. 2 Sam. viL 14. 

As many as 1 love, I rebuke und chasten. Bov. ill. 19. 
And fear not, Euid, 1 should fall upon him, 

Who love you, Prince, with something of the love 
Wherewith we love the Heaven that chastens us. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

2. To purify by discipline, as the taste ; refine; 
make chaste: as, to chasten the imagination, 
the taste, or one’s style. 

They tuliWiiicB] chasten und enlarge tho mind and excite 
to noble actions. Layard. 

It is certainly the duty of every ono who ho* u good 
telescope, a sharp eye, ami a chastened imagination, to 
watch them Ithc rings of SutunijcurefuUy, and net down 
exactly what he sees. Pop- Sci. Mo., XXVI. 66. 

z=Byn. 1. Punish , etc. Sec chastise. 
chasten'^, ». See chasten. 
dlMteB6T (ch&s’ndr), n. One who or that which 
chastens. 

In our day, the great chastener and corrector of all in- 
vestigation, and of tho whole business of inference from 
tlie known to the unknown, is scientific inquiry into the 
facts of nature. Maine, Village Communities, p. 827. 

chaiteneu (chast/nes), n. [< chaste + -row.] 
The state or quality of being chaste. 
Chastening (chas'mng), p. a. [Ppr. of chasten 1 , 
v.] Corrective by means of punishment or dis- 
cipline,. 

The father’s chastening hand, Roto*. 

The tyrant fa altered, by a chastening affliction, Into a 
pensive moralist Macaulay, Drydeu. 


jat the reformation of the offender is the aim of the pun- 
ishment Inflicted. The word is not now often used or hu- 
man acts: it is a biblical word for the providential disci* 
plino of man: as. “Whom the Lord loveth he chast metk u 
(Hub. xll. 6); ami such expressions us “the chastening in- 
fluence of sorrow ” are in use. Chastise is a digulfled word 
for corpora! punishment, combining in nearly equal de- 
grees the notions of desert and correction. 

The spirits perverse 
With easy Intercourse pass to and fro 
To tempt or punish mortals. 

MiUon, F. L., IL 1081 

That good God who chasten* whom he loves. 

Southey, Madoc, L 111 168. 

Under whose warrant I impeach thy wrong, 

And by whose help I mean to chastise It 

Shak., K. John, II. 1. 

chastisement (chas'tiz-mgnt), ti. [< ME. chas- 
tisemcn t ; < chastise + -/went ] Correction ; pun- 
ishment; pain or suffering inflicted for punish- 
ment and correction. 

I havo borne chastisement, I will not offend any more. 

Job xxxlv. 31. 

Shall I so much dishonour my fair stars. 

On equal terms to give him chastisement? 

Shak., Rich. II., tv. 1. 

Chastiser (chas-ti'z^r), n. One who chastises; 
a punisher; a corrector. 

A chastiser of too big a confidence. 

Jet. Taylor , Iloly Dying, v. • 8. 

chastity Jehus' ti-ti), n. [< ME. chastite, chas- 
te tc, < OF. chasteit , chastetc , F. chastetd k Pr. 
castitat, castctat = 8p. castidad = Pg. castidade 
= It. castitd , < L. castita(t-)s, < castus , chaste: 
see chaste, a.] 1. The state or quality of being 
chaste ; the state of being guiltless of unlawful 
sexual intercourse; sexual purity. 

Who can to Itouud by any solemn vow . • . 

To force a spotless virgin's chastity f 

Shak., 2 Hen. VL, v. 1. 

2f. Celibacy; the unmarried state. 

I schal for evermore, 

Emforth my might, tiii trewe hit vaunt to, 

And holdcn werre alway with chastite. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1878. 

The fnnmamed church . . . wus wont to to occupied of 
old time liy married men and hereditary succession: the 
Latcran Council held at that time [A. 1>. 1216) preventing 
it, by imposing chastity upou all clerks and rectors of 
churches. . „ , 

"Dt Statu Blagbornshire," quoted in Baines Hist. Lan- 

(caslilre, IL 2. 

8. Abstinence from lawful indulgence of sex- 
ual intercourse ; continence due to a religion* 
motive. [Bare.] 

Chastity is either abstinence or continence ;'i 


is that of vhglni or widows ; continence of marrledjjtr- 


or Isf* 


sons. 

4 . Freedom from obscenity, < . 
purity, as in thought, language, 
purity. 

That chastity of honour which felt a stain like a wound. 


i depravity, 
age, or lift; 
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6. Purity and simplicity of style in w ritin g.— 
6 . In art, freedom from meretricious — 
affe 


lactation. 


an 

mentor 

d, at a coronation, what can be more 

aophtctavte than a pretended ehasHti 

at war with the very pnrpoaea of a solemnity essentially 
magnificent? be Quincey, Rhetoric. 

[In the last two senses chasteness is more com- 
monly used.] 

ehastot, chastont, n. [Cf. ML. chasto, OF. chas- 


Tour | 
Into a rapture 1 
While she chat* 1 


Aga in, at a coronation, what can be more displeasing to .I 0 ? 1 f n I ai» «nn vArsn.fi , 

philosophic taste than a pretended chastity ofornament, Bpeech ; familiar oonversatb 
t war with the very pnrpoees of a solemnity essentially O, how 1 long to have some 


prattling nurse 
lets her baby ay, 

Is him. Shot., Cor., iL 1. 

1. Free, informal 
on. 

O, how 1 long to have some chat with her! 

Shah., T. of the B., it. 1. 

9. Idle talk; chatter. 

Til is bald unjointod chat of his, my lord, 

I answered Indirectly. Shat., 1 Hen. IV., i, 8. 
rxgyjL Hoc tnrattle, n. 


I— ■ ■ H ft l>sswwaa|| m I vsrwvwj V* • vrrvn» Oq* f ffltttlC 91 

dmUm.-] ^^(ohaf), [< chafl, with reference to 

helmet* 8 **’ *° 0 ^ et ’ ° r ^°^ er * or pi 1 ™ 0 a their chattering cries. 6t. chatterer, 2, and 


, v. t. A Middle English form of chunk. 


chastyt, v 

duURIDM (ohas'fi-bl), n. [Also written chasibk , 
ekesible; < ME. chesible, chesubk, etc., < OF. 

*ehasibk, chasuble, F. chasuble (= Sp. casulla; 
cf. MHG. kasugck, kasuckcl, I), kasuifrl), < 

ML. casubula . casubla, equiv. to casula, a man- 
tle, a chasuble, lit. a little house (cf. It, casu- 
polo, a shanty), dim. of L. casa, a house: see 
cam. Cf. casula aud cassock , of the same ult. 
origin.] Meeks., a sleeveless vestment, origi- 
nally circular in outline, but in medic val and 
modem use of an elliptical shapes or modi- 
fied from this so as to be nearly rectangular, 
and provided with an aperture in the center 
through which to pass the head, it is worn so 
M to fall in front and at the lmrk of tho wearer to an 
equal or nearly equal diHtuiicc, showing only one of Its 
halves at a time. The chasuble is the principal vestment 

worn by a priest 
when celebrat- 
ing the mass or 
holy commu- 
nion. and is put 
on over the alb. 

It is held to 
represent the 
seamless coat of 
Christ, or char- 
ity symliolized 
by It. The ma- 
terial is usually 
rich stuff— silk, 
brocade, or vel- 
vet. In its oldest 
form It was very 
full and long, 
reaching nearly 
to the feet. The 
medieval or el- 
liptical form, 
which is some- 
times worn in 
Roman Catho- 
lic churchns, 
reaches lielow 
the knees, and 
is generally or- 
namented with 
a V- cross. The 
shape common. 

lyworn In the Roman Catholic Chnroh, however, does not 
reach much below the hips, and In nearly rectangular at 
the back, the part which falls in front being cut away at 
the sides so as not to impede the movement of the arms, 
and the two parts are frequently united merely by straps ‘ ,ww » * 

at the shoulders. The chasuble generally has u pillar or CnaWjRu ( BDft-cO n. , 

vertical stripe at the front, a Y- cross or Latin cross on 
the hack, or on both front aud buck, and sometimes an 
edging on both sides. These ornameuts are added in a 
different material with gold or other embroidery, aud 
ore kuown os the orphrej/s *\t the chasuble. . Among the 
different names of tlie chasuble, pcenula, Identifying It 
with the anctont Roman garment of that name, is prob- 
ably the oldest. The same word occurs also in various 
Greek forms. It is translated “ cloke " in 2 Tim. iv. 18, 
and is the accepted name for the chasuble iu the Creek 
Church, generally in the form phelonitm. The name pin- 
neta has also been in use from early times, and is still the 


chattering , , 

chock 8 .] A name of several different birds. 
(u) Any bird of the family SaxieoUdve, as u stoneebat, 
whine-hut, or wheatear. There aro many species, chiefly 
African, (b) Specifically, the yellow-breasted ehat of the 
United States, an osciue passerine bird, Jcteria virtue, 


F. ehdklaine, fem. of chdtelain: sc 
and castellan.'] I. *. 1. A female castellan ; the 
lady of the eastle or chAteau. See chatelaine 
—2. A chain, or group of chains, worn by cas- 
tellans, by which the keys of a eastle were 
suspended from the girdle; hence, a similar 
modern device for suspending watch-keys, 
seals, trinkets, etc. ; and so, by extension, the 
trinkets themselves. 

II. a. Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
chatelaine : as, a chatelaine watch, 
chatelett, n. [< F. chdtelet: see chalet and cos- 
tcllet, castkt .] A little eastle. 
itof^llany (shat'e-lA-ni). n,; pi, chateUanies 
(-niz). [< F. cMtellehie , \ ML. casteUania : see 




or pertaining 


Yellow.) ireutfei I Clint [hteriu rtrtns). 

of the family MniotiUidcc. It Is about 71 Inches long, 
green aliovt?, white below, lias a golden-yellow breast, 
and is remarkable for the volubility and mimicry of its 
King, us well as for the evolutions which the male per- 
forms on the wing duriug the mating season. 

chat 3 (chat), n. [< ME. chat, a cat, also a cat- 
kin, < OF. chat , a cat (cf. chaton , chatlon, a cat- 
kin): see cat 1 , and cf. catkin, catling.'] 1, A 
cat. See cat 1 . 

The flry chat he Blouse wlthoute more 
of Arch 


And of 

2. A catkin. 


iiadle the cruel t ussliy bore. 

MS. Diiflnt, 2H0. (IlalliwcU.) 


The long Peper cometho first, whan the Lof begynnethe 
to come; and It Is lyche the Chattc s of Huselle, that 
comethe before the Lef, and it haugethe lowe. 

Mttndeville , Travels, p. 108. 

8. A key or samara of tho ash or maple. 


Embroidered Chasuble, in the Cathedral of 
Siena (late zAth century). 


& [Prov. Eng.] 

J chat 4 (d * J 


(chat), ~ ft. [A particular use of chafi, a 

catkin, or a var. of chit 1 , a little twig, a child, 
etc.: see chit 1 .] 1. A twig; a little stick; a 
fragment. — 2. A child. [Prov. Eng.] - -Chat 
potatoes, small potatoes. 

ih&tean (sha-to'), pi. chdtmux (-to?/). [F., 
< OF. chastel. castel, < L. caste! him, a castle: 
see castle.] A castle ; a manor-house ; a largo 
and stately residence, usually in the country: 
chiefly with reference to France or southern 
Europe. The word is very frequent in French use in 
local names. Such names an? often attached to wines. See 
phrases below.— OhAteau Chignon, a red wine made in 


uw uvcii tii use it. Jin cmiy vtiuen, aim » nun uir 

term preferred iu the official use of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The amphibalu * , worn at one time in Gaul, seems 
to have been similar to or identical with the cliasuble. Iu 
England the name vestment, was in use at the time of the 
Reformation, both for the ohasublo alone and for tlie chus’ 
uble with its subaldlaiy vestments or Adjuncts, the stole, 
amice, and maniple. The use of tho chasuble in Anglican 
churches continued long after the Itcf urination, and is 
maintained hy certain of them (on authority claimed from 
the Ornaments rubric) at the preseufe day. It is also worn 
In the Greek Church. See ornament. 

And ge, lonely ladyes, with gonre longc fyngres, 

That ze han silke and sendal to sown, whan tyinc is, 
ChuibU» for chapelleyties cherches to honourc. 

Pier* Plowman (II), vi. 12. 

ehftt 1 (chat), s.; pret. and pp. chatted , ppr, 
chatting. [< late ME. chatte , a shortened form, 
appar. taken as the base, of chatter , q. v, lie- 
duplicated chitchat , q. v.] I. intrans. To eon- 
verse in a familiar manner; talk without form 
or ceremony. 

But what a fool am I, to chat with you, 


When I should hid good -morrow to my bride. 

Shak., T. of tin 


te 8., ill. 2. 
bryden. 


tho department of Nievre, France. ChAteau en Es- 
pagne. Same as cattle in Sjmin. See rustic.- OhAteau 
Haut-Brlon, a red Bordeaux wine made iu the district 
of Haut Alcdoc. It is often classed iu the first grade of 
Bordeaux rod wines, or tnay bo cousldcrod as the first of 
the second grade.— ChAteau Laifitte, a rid Bordeaux 
winn made in the commune of I'amUIac, in tlie district of 
Madias. It belongs to tho first grade of Bordeaux mi wines. 

— OhAteau La Bose, a red Bordeaux wine, the first growtli 
of the La Rose wines (which see, under wine). It 1 m inuially 
considered a w ine of the second grade, but tlie vintage of 
some years ranks with tlie first.— ChAteau La TOUT, a red 
Bordeaux wine made In the commune of Nt.-Lamliert, in the 
district of M4doc. It is one of the first grades of Bordeaux 
red wines, and ranks after Chateau Luffltte and CliAteau 
M urgaux.— Gh&toan La Tour Blanohe, a white Bordeaux 
wine made in the neighborhood of Bursae. It ranka with 
Chateau Sudulraut, being second only toCli&teau Yqunm. 

— OhAtoau BKargEWC, a red Bordeaux wine made In tlie 
commune of Margaux, It is one of the first grade of Bor- 
deaux red wines, ranking either first of all or second only 
to Chateau Uftitte.— Ch&toau Budulr&Ut, a white Bor- 
deaux wine made in tlie nelghliorhood of liarsae.— ChA- 
toau Yquexn, a white Bordeaux wine made In the neigh' 
borbood of Barsac. It is considered the chief of the white 
wines of Bordeaux commonly culled Hauternes. 

chatelain (wbat 'e-lan), n. [< F. chdtelain , < OF. 
chastelain , < ML. castellanus : Bee castellan.] 1. 
A (•aKtellan.— 2. In France, formerly, a terri- 
torial lord who hod the right of pOHBOMHing a 
cantle. 


To chat awhile on their adventures passed. 

Bir lAuncelot at her side 
Laughed and chatted , bending over, 

Half her friend and all her lover. 

T. «. Aldrich, The Queen'. Hide. (ghat'e-lfin), »..»nd a. 

XLt tnm$. To talk of ; converse about. ehastelatoe, < ME. ehatteleyne, < OF, 


The chatelaine* and mayors [of NeuchAtel). who preside 
in the several courts of justice, are also of bis (tlie king's] 
nomination. J. Adam*, Works, IV. H70. 


Tills princely republic [NeucliAtel] is divided into four 
chateUanies and fifteen mayories. 

J. Adams, Works, IV. 876. 

Chathamlte (ohat'am-It), n. [< Chatham (see 
def.) + -ife2 § ] A variety of chloan thite, from 
Chatham, in tho State or Connecticut, 
chat! (clift-t&')> w. [Appar. a native South 
American name, assimilated to F. chat, a oat.] 
A name of tho Felis mitis , a small spotted South 
American oat. 

OtatoWtina (kat'^-e-sTn#), n. pi. [NL., < 
Chato$88US + -itw?.] In GUuthers system of 
elassification, the second group of Clupeidat, 
having tho mouth transverse and inferior, nar- 
row, and toothless, the upper jaw overlapping 
the lower, and the abdomen serrated: a syno- 
nym of Dorosomidee (which see), 
chatotissine (kat-p-es'in), a. Of 
to the Chatoessina . 

OhatoBssus (kat-o-es'ns), n. [NL. ; also written 
Chatoessus, -esus; appar. erroneously formed < 
Gr. yurijciq, fem. x a iH^aea, with a long mane, 

< x a “Wi h>ng flowing hair, a mane : soe chwta.] 
A genus of isospondylous fishes, of the family 
Dorosomidee or gizzard-shads. See Dorosoma . 

chaton (F. pron. sha-tAfi'), n. [F., < OF. chas- 
ton, canton » It. castone (ML. chasto), bezel, 
prob. < OHG. chasto, MHG. G. hasten , a box, 
chest, also applied to a bezel: see chest 1 .] The 
head or top or a ring ; the part which receives 
a stone, device, or ornament of any kind ; also, 
the whole top, including the stone or seal. Seo 
bezel. 

The double-headed axe iu also engraved on the ftunou* 
chaton ot tho ring discovered by l)r. Mchllonmnii atMykeiue. 

A. II. hSayoe, l*rof. to Hchllemann s Troja, p. 20. 

Tho Intaglio on the oval chaton of the other gold ring 
present* an equally strange subject. 

C. T. Sewton, Art and Archnool., p. 209. 

ohatoyancy (sha-toi'an-si), n. [< chatoyant: 
see -aney. J The quality of being chatoyant. 
Chatoyant (sha-toi'ftnt ; F. pron. sha-two-yoh'), 
a. and w. [< F. chatoyant, ppr. of chatoyer , 
change luster like the eye of a cat, < chat , cat: 
see cat 1 .] I. a. Changing in luster or color, 
liko a cat’s eye in tho dark. 

Deluded little wretch, . . . going to your first party, . . . 
now for the first time swimming into tho frothy, chatoy- 
ant, sparkling, undulating sea of laces and satins, and 
white-armed, flower-crowned maidens. 

0. W. Holmes, Elsie Venuer, vil. 

II. n. A kind of hard stone or gem having 
when cut and polished a chatoyant luster ; cat’s- 
eye. 

chatoyme&t (sha-toi'raent), n. [< F.cliatoie - 
went, < chatoyer : see chatoyant.] Exhibition of 
changeable colors, or changeableness of color, 
as in a mineral: play of colors, 
ch&tra (chat'itt), n. Same as chattah . 
chat-roller (cnat/ro')6r), n. An ore-crashing 
machine, consisting of a pair of cast-iron rollers, 
for grinding roasted ore. E. H . Knight. 
chatsome (chat'sum), a. [< chat 1 + some.] 
Chatty ; full of gossip. Mackay. 
chatt (chat), n. Same as chackP. 

Chattah (chat'k), n. [Hind, chhdtd, also chhdtU, 
chhatr , < Skt. chhattra, < V chhad , cover.] In In- 
dia, an umbrella. Soe umbrella. Also chatra . 
chattatUm (cha-tfi'shon), n. [< chat 1 + -ation.] 
Chat; idle talk; gossip. Mme. JTArblay. 
chattel (chat'el or -1), ft. [< ME. chatel, chetel 
(with pi. chalms. chaletvs , chateux, after OFA 

< OF. chatel, assibilated form of catel (> ME. 
catel), cattle, goods, property: see cattk and 
capital'*,] l. Property; wealth; goods; stock. 
See cattk, 1. 

Aiwher with chatel moil rnal luue cheape [anywhere with 
wealth one may buy lovej. 

Old Kim. , 


JSny. Homilies (ed. Morris), p. 971. 
To dualen his fedor | father’s] chetel to ueodfule. 

Ancren JUide, p. 2SA 

2. An article of personal property ; a movable: 
telaine, usually in the plural, goods; movable 


chattel 

2n law the term includes also (lor most purposes, at 
least) any interest In land oQier than an estate for life or 
of inheritance. 

Qodes and ehatam, Bngttih QUdi (E. ft T. 8.), p. 68. 
Honour's a lease for lives to come, 

And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant : 'tisa chattel 
Hot to be forfeited iu battle. 

S. Butler, Hndibras. 

Ho wiser than their mothers, household stuff, 

Live chattel*. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

Are flesh and blood a ware ? 

Are heart and soul a chattel T 

Browning , Bing and Book, I. 216. 
Chattel mortgage, a transfer of chattels from one per* 
■on, usually a debtor, to another, usually his creditor, 
on condition that It is to be void on the fiituro payment 
of a sum of money, or in some othor specified contingency, 
and that in the mean time, and usually also only until 
some default or danger intervenes, the transferror may re* 
tain the possession of the property. - Chattel personal, 
an arttole of tangible personal property, such as an animal, 
furniture, grain, etc., including evldouoes of dobt. Chat- 
tels personal are usually spoken of simply as chattels, or 
tautologically aa good* and chattels , — Chattel real, or 
Chattel interest! au estate in land other than one forllfe 
or of inheritance, as a loose for yours.— Chattel vege- 
table. a designation sometimes applied to trees when sev- 
ered from the ground, to the fruit and produce of trees 
when severed from the body of the tree, and to emble- 
ments. = Byn. Meets, Good*, etc. See properly. 


eharel or -1), v. t . ; prefc. and pp. chat- 

MM or chattelled, ppr. chatteling or chattelllng. 
[< chattel, n .] To regard as a chattel ; reduce 
to the condition of a chattel, [ltare.] 
chattelism (chat'el-izm or -1-izm), n. [< chat- 
tel + -ism.] 1. The condition of holding chat- 
tels.— 2. The state of being a chattel. 
Chattellze (chat'el-Iz or -1-iz), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. chattelieed L ppr. ehattelising . [< chattel + 
-ise.] To consiaor or class as a chattel or chat- 
tels ; reduce to the rank of a chattel. 

This system of chattelized humanity [negro slavery] 
rested upon that false relatiou of arbitrary power upon 
the one side, and dependence and helplessness on the 
other, whloh Is the life of evory form of oppression. 

N. A. Rev., CXJCVH. 25L 

chatter (ohat'6r)» V. [< ME. chateren , chatrcn , 
choateren , chatter, with a dim. form chiteren (> 
E. chitter 1 ; cf. chitchat ), appar. an imitative 
variation of a form *cwitcren , *quiteren , mod. E. 
quitter = So. quhittcr , twitter, am Sw. qvittra = 
Dan. kvidre , twitter, chirp, = D. kwetteren, chat- 
ter, warble i prob. a variation of what is prop, 
a freq. form connected with AS. moethan, say, 
speak: soe Bequeath and quoth , and cf. twitter . 
Shortened to chat 1 , q. v.T I. intrans . 1. To 
utter a succession of quick, shrill, inarticulate 
sounds, as a magpie or a monkey. 

Sparuwe is a cheaterinde brld, cheatereth ever ant chirm- 
eth. Ancren Itiwle, p. 162. 

Thu ehatereet so doth on Tan] Irish prooat. 

Owl and Nightingale , 1. 822. 

Apes that moe and chatter at me. Shah,, Tempest, 11, 2. 
Yes : they are Birds, and let them sing, they're Birds, and 
let them chatter, 

Constantine and Arete (Child's Ballads, I. 809). 

2. To make a rapid rattling noise, as the teeth, 
from cold or fright. 

When the rain came to wot me ouce, and the wind to 
make me chatter. Shah, Lear, Iv, 6. 

Oh 1 what's the matter? wliat's the matter? 

What la't that ails young Harry G1U? 

That evermore his teeth they chatter , 

Chatter, chatter , chatter still ! 

Wordsworth, Goody Blake and Harry Gill, 

3. To talk thoughtlessly, idly, or rapidly; jab- 
ber; gabble. 

How we chattered like two church daws ! 

Browning , A Lovors' Quarrel. 

People still chatter about the mythical exploits of Tell, 
but hardly uuy one haa heard of tills little ploce of suc- 
cessful resistance to oppression, douo only twelve ycArs 
hack. Jf. A. Freeman , Venice, p. 237. 

4f. To argue. 

If Wratthe wrastel with the pore he hath the worse eude ; 
For If they Iwtlie pleyne the pore is but fleble, 

And if he cliyde or ohatre hym ohteuth the worse. 

Piers Plowman (11), xiv. 220. 

6. To jar, so as to form a series of nlokB or 
notches, as a cutting-tool. 

If a tool for use in a slide rest is too keen for its allotted 
duty, the only result under ordinary circumstances is, that 
it will jar or chatter (that is, tremble and cut numerous 
indentations in the work). 

J. Rose, ITaet. Machinist, p. 162. 

IL tran8 . To utter as one who or that which 
chatters: as, to chatter nonsense. 

Their service consisted in precipitate and vory iiTevor- 
eut chattering of certain Prayers and Hymns to our blessed 
Saviour and to the blessed virgin. 

Maundrcll, Aleppo to Jernsalem, p. 27. 

Your birds of knowledge that, iu dusky air. 

Chatter futurity. Bryden. 

They chatter'd trifles at the door. 

Tenngeon, In Memorlam, lxix. 
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dhfttter (chat'Gr), a. [< chatter , 0.1 1. A suc- 
cession of quick, shrill, inarticulate sounds, 
especially if discordant or jarring, like those 
uttered by a magpie or a monkey; rapid and 
imperfectly articulated utterance. 

The mlmlo ape began his chatter. 

Swift, The Beasts' Confession, 

2. The noise made by the teeth striking to- 

§ ether repeatedly and rapidly, as under the in- 
uenoe of cold or fright.— 3. Idle or foolish talk. 
The murmuring multitude beneath me, on whom his 
spasmodic chatter fell like a wet blanket. 

Wemlell Phillip*, Speeches and Lectures, p. 61. 
=Bm 3. See prat tle, n. 

chatterationt (chat-e-rfi'shon), n. [< chatter + 
-ation.] Tho act of chattering; the disposition 
or habit of talking much, » Johnson. [Oolloq.] 
Chatter-basket (ohat'Gr-bfcs'ket), n. A prat- 
tling child. Uallimll . [Prov. Eng.] 
Chatterbox (chat'Gr-boks), n. One who talks 
incessantly: applied chiefly to children, 
chatterer (chat 7 Gr-$r), n. 1. One who chat- 
ters; a prater; an idle talker.— 2. The popu- 
lar name of birds of the genus Ampolis m the 
most restricted sense, or Bombycilla . The Bohe- 
luiau chatterer is A.garrulus; the chatterer of Carolina, 
or cedar-bird, A. eearorum; the chatterer of Japan, A. 
phoenicopteru*. The name is sometimes given to some 
related binls. See cut under i cawing. 

Chatterstert, ». [ME. ehatereslre; < chatter + 
-.tor.] One who chatters j a chatterer. 

Site uu stllle, chatereetre ! 

Owl and Nightingale, L 666. 

chatter-water (chat'Gr-w&'to), ». [With al- 
lusion to tea-party gossiping.] Tea. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

chatteryt (chat'6r-i), n. [< chat 1 + -cry , or < 
chatter + - y . Of. chattation.] Chat; idle talk ; 
light conversation. 

Easy and cheerful chattery. Mine, D'Arblay. 

Chat-thrush (chat 'thrush), n. Any bird of the 
genus Cossyphus. 

chattiness (ohat'i-nes), n. [< chatty + -ness.'] 
The quality or state of being chatty; talkative- 
ness. 

ChattockS (ohat'qks), n. pi. [< ckafi + dim. 
-oefc-a.] Refuse wood, left in making fagots. 
Qrose . [Prov. Eng.] 

Chatty 1 (ehat'i), a . [< chat 1 , n., + -y 1 .] 1. 
Given to freo conversation or chatting; talka- 
tive. 

As chatty as your parrot. 

Lady M. W. Montagu, Letters, i. 36. 
He found her as handsomo os she hud been Inst year ; 
as good-natured, and as unaffected, though not quite so 
chatty. Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, p. 287. 

2. Conversational and entertaining in style; 
unconventional; easy: as, a chatty letter. 
Chatty 2 (ehat'i), n. ; pi. chatties (-is). [Anglo- 
Ind.j In India, on earthen pot, nearly spheri- 
cal in shape, used for carrying water and other 
liquids. 

chat-WOOd (chat'wud), n. Little sticks; fuel. 
E. Phillips , 1706. 

Chau (chou), n . A unit of weight in Cochin 

China, equal to three fifths of a grain troy. 
Ohauceriam (chft'sGr-izm), n. [< Chaucer + 
-ism.] A word or an expression peculiar to or 
characteristic of the writings of Chaucer (about 
1340-1400). 

Thus I should question the employment of such Chau- 
ceriem *, to use Ben Jousou’s phrase. 

Trench, Study of Words, p. 164, 

chaud-medley (shod'med'li), n. [ALo chaud- 
melee , chaud-tnillc ; < OF. chaude , hot (< L. call- 
due; soe calid ), + mediae , fight: soo medley , 
tnellay, mdlfa.] In law , the killing of a man in 
an ammj in the heat of blood or passion: a 
word often erroneously used as synonymous 
with chance-medley. Motley and Whitely. 
chaud-millet, a. See chaud-medley. E. Phillips, 
1706. 

chaudront, chaldr on 2 ^ «. [Early mod. E. also 
chauldron , chawdron , cha u ndron ,chaw therm (not 
found in ME.), < OF. chaudun , chaudin , caudun , 
caldun (ML. calduna ), < MMi. kaldune, koldune , 
kallune , usually in pi. kaldumn, etc., LG. kaldu- 
nen , koldunen = MHG. kaldune , pi. kaldtinen, G. 
kaldaunenO Dan. kalluu), entrails, guts (« Pol. 
and Little Kuss. kaldun (barred /), belly, paunch, 
« Bohem. kaldouu , entrails, aa Croatian lealduni, 
lungs); perhaps of Celtic origin: cf. W. eelud- 
dyn, gut, Dowel, coludd, guts, bowels.] Entrails. 
Add thereto a tigers chaitdrvn. Shak., Maclieth, iv. ] . 
Lapet. Hlieep-hcads will stay with thee? 

Qtu. Yes. sir, or chauldron*. 

Fletcher ( and another), Nice Valour, ill. 2. 

chaufet, t*. A Middle English form of chafe. 


chauffer, duudsr (shi'ter), n . [< F. chaw tor, 
heat, make hot (see ehqfe)', or < F. ehay faur, a 
lime-kiln, < chaux, lime (see chaXk, calx 1 ), +foiw, 
oven, furnace.] In ckem. 9 a small furnace, a 
cylindrical box of sheet-iron, open at the top, 
with a grating near the bottom. See chafer*, %. 
chauk-daw (ch4k'dA), n. [< chauk, m chough, 
4* daw i. Cf. caddow.] A local British name 
for the chough or red-logged crow, Pyrrhocorax 
graculus. 

cnault, n. An obsolete form of jowl. 
chauldrc&t, ff. Same as chaudron . 
Ohaulelasmn (k&-le-las'xmis), n. [NL. (G. R. 
Gray, 1838), < Gr. yatvU, as in Chan nodus, q. v. f 
+ iAaoya, a (metal) plate.] A gonus of Ana- 
time or fresh-water ducks; the gadwalls: so 



Cray Duck, or Gadwall ( Ckmultlaimus str*p*rtu). 

called from tho prominent lamella of the bilL 
The common gadwall In C. etreperu*; another speolea, C. 
evuesi, Inhabits the Fanning islands in Polynesia. Also 
calhul ChauUndu*. 

Ohailiodon (kA-U'o-don), n. [NL., < Gr. 
X avltuduv, xavMdfov i \-oftovr-), with outstanding 
teeth : see Vhauliodus.] Same as Chauliodus, !. 

chauliodont (ka-ll'^-aont), a. and n. L a. 
I'ertaining to or having the characters of the 
Chauliodontida . 

n. w. a fish of the family Chauliodontida. 
Jordan and Gilbert. 

chauliodontid (k&^li-^don'tid), n. A fish of 
the family Chauliodontid m. 

OhauliodontidflS (kA^li-o-don'ti-dfi), n. pi 
[NL., < Chauliodon(t-) + -Ida*,] A family of ini- 
omous fishes, typified by the genus Chawiodon. 
They liuve an elongated body covered with thin deciduous 
scales; the head compressed; tho mouth deep, its upper 
margin bounded by the iutennaxlllarles meslally ana the 
stipraniMXlllArion laterally ; no ltarhels or pseudohranchhe ; 
ami the dorsal fin anterior. The few species are deep*sea 
Italics with phosphorescent eye-like spots In rows along 
the lower or under surface of the body. 

OkauliodUB (k&-ll'6-dus), n. [NL.. < Gr. *ov- 
faddoiy, also (-odovr-). with outstand- 
ing teeth or tusks, < (< (appar.) tetv 

(y *X a )j yawn, gape: see chaos , chasm) + bMe, 
Ionic boo)v (b(iovr-), 8s E. tooth.] 1. A genus of 
fishes with a few very large exserted anterior 
teeth, typical of the family Chauliodontkke . 
Also called Claiuliodon . — 2. Same as Chaule-. 
lasmus . 

chaulmugra, chanlmaugra (oMl-mug'r|, 
-raA'grjJ), n . [E. Ind .] A handsome East In- 
dian bixaceons tree, Gynocardia odorata , with 
fragrant flowers and a large fruit resembling a 
shaddock. The seeds yield an oil that has long been 
higldy valued in India and China as a remedy for leprosy 
and other skin-diseases, rheumatism, etc. ; for leprosy ft 
has tKjen considered a specific. 

chanm (oh&m), n. [See chawn.] Same as 
chawn . [Prov. Eng.] 

chanmontelle (shc-mon-tel'), n. [F.] A fine 
pear which is much grown and attains a large 
size in the islands oxJersey and Guernsey, and 
in t)ie southern parts of England. 

chaunt, ?\ and n. See chawn. 

OkaunacidflB (ku-nas'i-de), n. pi [NL., < Chau- 
nax ( Chaunac -) + -ida\] A family of pedieu- 
late fishes, typified by the genus Chaunax : same 
as Channacinw. 

Ohaunadnss (kft-na-si'nfi), n. pi [NL., < Cha u- 
nax (Chaunac-) + -ina*.] In GUI’s system, a sub- 
family of Antennariidw , typified by the genus 
Chaunax . with cuboid head, only a rostrfel spine 
or tentacle, and low soft dorsal fin. 

Ohaunax (kA'naks), n. [NL,] A genus of 
fiBhes, typical of the subfamily Chaunadknm, 
dhauncelt. chauncelert. Obsolete forms of 
chancel chancellor . 

ohaundlert, chaundelert, n. Obsolete fotrns 

of chandler . 


S , n. See ckamdry. 

i. and ft. An obsolete form of change, 
1 ft, ft. An obsolete form of ehange- 

Ung. 

ebnnnlert, ft* An obsolete form of chandler, 
cbauntf, v, and w. See chant . 
cbauntert, ». See chanter 1 , 
cbauntresst, ft. See chantrm, 
obawtryf. ft. An obsolete form of chantry, 
iimsp (chip)) ft* r=s chap 1 , 2. Cf. caup 3 b 
coup 1 .] A Scotch form of chap 1 , 2. 
cbauro, cb&uroa (chii-tt'ro, -rda), n, [Mex.] 
Same as churro, 

chans 1 (ohous), n. [Also written chiaus , chiaous, 
and more recently chaoush , repr. Turk, chd'ush, 
an interpreter, a messenger : see chouse. ] Same 
as chouse, 1, 

Chans 2 (kfi'us). ft. [NL., appar. from a native 
name.] 1. The marsh-lynx, Felis chau *, in- 
habiting portions of Asia and Africa.— 2. 
[ cap, ] A generic name of the aquatic lynxes 
resembling the above: as, Chaus Ubywus, the 
Libyan chans, and C, coffer. the Kafir cat.. Tin y 
live on birds or small nuadmpuus, on which they apriu^ 
like the domestic cat. They arc somewhat larger tluin the 
oat, have the peculiarity of being fond of the water, and 
are excellent swimmers. 


j (sh6-sa'), n, [F., abbr. of res de 

chaussde, tlie ground door: res, on a level with, 
level (b ras, close-shaven, < L. rasus, pp. of ra- 
dcre, shave: hoc rase , rase ) ; dc, of; chaussve , 
an embankment, a road : see causeway,] In 


fort., the level of the soil, 

chani 


(sho'sez; F. pron. shoe), ft. pi, [F. 

chaussc , pi. ohausses, = Pr. calsa, caussa b Cat. 
oalsas s= »p. calsa = Pg. calgas b It. calso, calsa, 
< L. calccus, a shoe: see oalemte, v., and of. 
odlsons.] 1. Formerly, the clothing of the legs 
and feet and of the body below the waist.— 
2. In medieval armor , the defensive covering of 
the legs, used before the introduction of cuisses 
and leg-pieces of plate-armpr. The chauues of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries were cither of linked mall 
or made not unlike the gambeson ; in either cose the defen- 
sive part did not cover the lower portion of the body and 
the back of the thighs, for this would have inturferttu with 
the seat on the saddle, but was attached to a sort of short 
breeches of linen, leather, or othor similar material. Hoc 
first out (fig. 1) under armor. 

dhlUSSOnt, ft. [F. chausson (a It. calsone, in 
pi. oalsoni (see calsons ), < chaussc , hose: see 
chausscs.] In medieval armor : (a) The cover- 
ing for the foot : a general term, applied as well 
to the solleret (winch see) as to the stocking 
of chain-mail of the early middle ages, (h) A 
secondary or additional leg-pieco, as the leather 
garment covering the thigh, whether over the 
ohausses of mail or replacing them for the con- 
venience of the seat on tho saddle ; also, a sim- 
ilar garment of gamboised work. Hewitt. 

dmnvin (F. pron. sho-vah'), w. [F., said to be 
“ after a soldier named Nicolas Chauvin, so en- 
thusiastically devoted to Napoleon I., and so 
demonstrative in his manifestations of his ado- 
ration of him, that his comrades turned him into 
ridicule.” The name Chauvin is the same as Cal- 
vin: see Calvinism .] One of those veterans of the 
first French empire who, after the fall of Napo- 
leon, professed the most unbounded admiration 
of his person and his acts; hence, any one pos- 
sessed by an absurdly exaggerated patriotism 
or military enthusiasm, or by passionate and 
unreasonable devotion to any cause. 

duuvi&iim (shd'vi-nizm), n. [< chauvin + 
4m, after F. chauvinisme.] The sentiments of 
a chauvin; enthusiastic, unreflecting devotion 
to any cause ; especially, absurdly exaggerated 
patriotism or military enthusiasm. 

Sir, I have ho sympathy with chauvinism of any kind, 
but, surely, of all kinds that is the worn which obtrudes 
pitiful national jeulousies and rivalries into the realm of 
•deuce. Huxley, Address at Harvey Tricentenary, p. s»7. 

chauvinist (shd'vi-nist), n. [< chauvin + 4st.] 
A person imbued with chauvinism ; a chauvin. 

During the Crimean War they (the Slavophils] were 
known to be among the extreme Chauvinist * who urged 
the necessity of planting the Greek cross on the desecrated 
dome of St Sophia In Constantinople, and hoped to see 
the Emperor proclaimed “ J’anslavouJc Tsar." 

D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 411. 

The Russian Chauvinists were flattered by seeing that 
the “true German Baron," which Bismarck affected to lie, 
followed with much closer attention than any of his col* 
leagues the new liberal movement in our (Russia's] Press 
ana literature. Translated in Lows'* Bismarck, 1. 244. 

flhftUVl&istic (shd-vi-nia'tik), a. [< chauvinist 
+ -do.] Pertaining to or characterized by chau- 
vinism; fanatically devoted to any cause. 


Considerations which are not advanced in anything like 
Atkonmum, Ho. 8076, p. 47a 


a ehmetoistie spirit 
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The somewhat threatening attitude of Francs toward 
Italy— or rather the possibility of Pranoe relapsing into 
her chauvinistic proclivities, as soon as she is freed from 
the German incubus. The Nation , Sept 14, 1871, p. 171. 

ebavet, ft. An obsolete form of chaff 1 . 
ohavelt (chav' el), n. [(1) < ME. cihavel, chavyl, 
< AS. eeafl , pi. ceaftas, = OS. kafi, pi. kaflOs, jaw, 
= MLG. kavel, hovel, jaw, gums, palate; with 
formative 4 (and equiv. to Icel. klaittr , hjtiptr 
(pt pron. as/0 a Norw, f " 

ss Sw. kiift ss Dan. kj\ 
chop 8 ), jaw, with format 
kewe, jaw of a fish, gill, = OHG. chiwa , chcwa , 
chiwe, MHG. kewe, also kiuwel, also OHQ. 
chouwe, MHG. chouwe, kouwc , kouwc, jaw, the 
cavity of the mouth, = MD. kouwc, the cavity 
of the mouth: with formatives as mentioned., 
and change or w to v or /, < AS. cedwan (pret. 
eedw), ME. chcwen , E. chew == OHG. chiuwan, 
MHG. kiuwen, G. kauen, etc., chow: see chew, 
and cf. chaw 1 , chaw 2 . With those words are 
confused in part the forms and senses of (2) 
D. kevel, gum, = MHG. kivcl, kievel , kief el, also 
kirer , G. Kiefer (with formative -el or -cr), jaw, 
gill, also MHG. kieffe, gill, G, kiefe, jaw, gill, = 
LG. kiffe, jaw, keve, gill, b Dan. kjawe, jaw, 

S from the verb represented by MHG. Wen, 
gnaw, chew: see chafer 1 . The ME. form 
, commonly in pi, ch areles (written chaue- 
les ), passed over into the forms chauele , chawel, 
chame, choul, chowle, whence mod. E. jowl. To 
the same form through chawl is due in part the 
mod. E. chaw* =jaw: see chaw*, jaw, and jowl, 
and cf. chap*, chops, chaj't .] The jaw; espe- 
cially, the jaw of a beast. 

He stroke the dragon In at tho chavyl, 

That it uome out at the nuvyl. 

Ywaine and Qavsin, 1. 1961. 
I nook [var. eftook] thorn l>e the herden nua [var. sol 
That I tlialr chaff!** |var. chavelis, chaules, ehaulis ) raue 
(reft, var. Lwrastc] in tua Ivor. two]. 

Cursor Mundi, L 7610, 

chavel (chav'eT), v. t. [Also chawel; < chavel, 
n., with ref. to chaw 1 , chew: see chavel, ft., 
chaw 1 , chew.] To cbow. [Prov. Eng.] 
cbavel-bonet, ft. [ME. chary I4nm; < chavel + 
bone.] A jaw-bone. 

With this ehavybbon I xal (shall] the tile. 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 87. 

chavender (chav'on-d6r), n. [See cheven.] 
The fish otherwise called the chub or cheven. 
The bream, tho cap, the chub and chavmior, 

And many more that in fresh waters ore. 

John Dennys, In Arbor's Eng. Garner, 1. 167. 
These arc a choice bait for the chub or chavendcr. 

J. Walton , Complete Angler. 

Obavica (k&v'i-kU,), n. [NL., from the name 
of the plants in the South Boa islands.] A ge- 
nus of plants, natural order JHperaoew, includ- 
ing the common long pepper and tho betel-pep- 
per. The species are now usually referred to 
the genus riper (which see), 
chavicha (ch&v'i-ohft), n. An Alaskan Indian 
name of the Californian salmon or quinnat, On- 
corhynchus chavicha. Also tchawytoha , chaoucha, 
choweecha . and chouieha . 
chavldc (cha-vis'ik), a. [< Chavica + -tc.] 
Pertaining to or derived from plants of the ge- 
rms Chavica.— Ohaviclo add, an auiil found in pepper, 
and forming when extracted from it aii amorphous resinous 
TnOHH, 

ebavidn, cbavicine (Cliav'i-sin), w. [< Chavica 
+ -in*, 4m*.] An organic principle analogous 
to piperine, found in pepper, 
chaviflh 1 (chav'ish), n. [£. dial. Cf. chatter .] 
A confused chattering; a chattering, prattling, 
or murmuring noise. [Prov, Eiig.T 
ebavish 2 (chav'ish), a, LE. dial.] Peevish; 
fretful. [Prov, Eng.] 

chaw 1 (cha), v. [A var. of chew, u. v.] L trans. 
1. Same as chew, 1. [Now only dialectal or 
vulgar.] 

I am In love : revenge is now the cud 
That 1 do chaw. 

Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, iv. 1. 
[Love] swallows ns and never chaw*; . . . 

Ho is tlie tyrant pike, and we tho fry. 

Donne , Tho llroken Heart. 

2f. Same as chew, 2. 

Chawing vengeaunce all the way I went 

Spewer, F. Q., II. iv. 29. 
Chawed up, demolished; badly discomfited. (U. 8. 
slang.] 

n. intrans. To bo sulky. [Prov. Eng.] 
Chaw* (ch4), ft. [< chaw 1, c.j As much as is 
put in the mouth at once; a chew, especially 
of tobacco; a quid. [Vulgar.] 

Chaw 2 ! (ch&), n. [Early mod. E., altfo ckawt; 
now jaw, q. v.] The jaw. 

The ckawt and the r ot tlie necke. 

ydland, tr. ot Pliny, xxiit 2. 
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(This form oooumd twice in the original edition (1611) of 
the authorised version of the Scriptures (Esek. axis. 4, 
xxxviil. 4), hut In modem editions has been uliauged.] 
Chaw-MOOD (ohA'M'kn), ». [< cJuucl + obi 
baconj A country lout; a bumpkin. fCol- 
loq., lig.] r , 

The chawhacons, hundreds of whom were the Kail's ten- 
ants, raised a shout Savage, Reuben Medlloott It. la 

ebaw-bonet, n. An obsolete form ot jaw-bone. 
ebawetrst, n. pi. [< F. ehaussure or OF. chau- 
soirc } shoes, foot-gear, < chausser , shoe: see 
chau&ms.] Shoes, 
ebawdront, ft* See chaudron. 
cbawelt, ft. Same as chavel. 
cbawelt, v. t. Same as chavel. 
chawlt, ft* A contracted form of chavel. See 
chavel, n., and jowl. 
ebawmt, v. and n. See chawn. 
chawnt (chan), v. [Early mod. E. also written 
chaun, chawnc , ehoan, choane, and erroneously 
chaum, chaumc ; perhaps for *jawn, a dial, form 
of yawn, q. v. (cf. chaw*, obs. form of jaw, and 
chawl, chaul, obs. forms of jowl ) ; or perhi|is 
(through ehoan) ult. < ME. chinen (pret. chon), 

< AS. cinan (pret. cdn). chine, gape: see chine 1 , 
and cf. shone (pron. sndn or shon). ult. < AS. 
sedn, pret. of setnan, shine.] I. intrans. To 
gape; open; yawn. Sherwood. 

Q, trans. To cause to yawn ; open. 

0 thou alMiesring earth, . . . 

' 0 chann* thy brest, 

And let mo Hinke into thee. 

Mavston, Antonio and Mellida, L, ill. 1. 

Cbawnt (chfin), n. [Also written chaun (and 
erroneously chawm , chaum ) ; from the verb.] A 
gape; a gap. 

Tlie sun, with its mighty beat, so parched and filled it 
with chops and chaun*. 

Bp. Craft, On Burnet's Theory of the Earth, p. 118. 

Ftndasse [F.], a cleft, rift, chop, choane. Cotgrave . 

chaw-stick (eM'stik), n. Same as chew-stick. 
Cbay 1 , Bbay (aha), n , [A falso sing, for the 
supposed pi. chaise,] A chaise. [Colloq.J 
Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss shay l 

0. W. Holmes, The Deacon’s Masterpieae. 

ebay 2 , ebaya-root (ch&, cha'k-rHt), n. Same as 

shaya-root. 

ebay 8 (aha), n. A European name for a Per- 
sian weight, the batman of Shiraz, equal to 12| 
pounds avoirdupois. 

chayert, n. A Middle English form of chair. 
cbayselt. n. See chaisel. 

Cheap! (chSp), v. [Also (chiefly dial.) chap, 
chop (see cha)*, chop *) ; < ME. chepen, cheapien, 
chapien, < AS. cedpian, traffic, trade, buy or 
sell, buy, bribe (ge-cedpian, buy) (also c$pan, 
soil), = OS. kopon — OFries. kdpio b D. koopen 
b MLG. kopon, LG. kopen = OHG. chovjdn, 
coufon, koufon , choufen, coufen, koufen, MHG. 
koufen, keygen, traffic, trade, buy or sell, G. 
kaufen, buy (G. ver-kaufen — 08. far-kdpon, 
sell), = Icel. kaupa, trade, bargain, = Sw. kiipa 
b Dan. lddbe, buy, ss Goth, kaupdn, traffic, trade 
(cf. OBulg. knpiti — Serv. kvpiti = Bohem. kou- 
piti — Pol. kujHc vs Buss, kupiti; Hung, kopecs, 
buy; Finn. kauppata, trade; from Tent.), inform 
appar. from the noun (AS. ccdp, etc.: see cheap, 
it.), but the verb is found earlier and is appar. 
not orig. Teut., but derived at an early period, 
through the traffic with Italy, < L. cauponari , 
traffic, trade, < caupo(n-), also copo(v-), later 
also cu])o(h-), a petty tradesman, a huckster, 
an innkeeper (> OHG. choufo, a tradesman, 
trader, merchant) ; cf. caupdna, a female huck- 
ster, a landlady, caupona, a retail shop, a tav- 
ern, inn ; cf . Gr. K&mftoc, a huckster, Kanr/Mimv, 
drive a potty trade, Kam/foia, retail trade, ko- 
ny/iEiav, a tavern. According to Grimm and 
others, the verb (Goth, kaupdn) is connected 
with Goth, kaupaljan, strike, with ref. to strik- 
ing a bargain, orig. make an agreement by 
striking hands. But the Goth, kaupatian means 
* strike' only in the sense of 1 buffet, slap/ in 
assault, and has no cognates (in that form and 
sense) in the other tongues. The figure of 
‘ striking 1 a bargain or agreement occurs in 
Latin (ft edits ferire or pcrcutere) and in AS. 
(wedd sledn, as a translation of the Latin), but 
appar. not otherwise in the early Teut. The 
' cheapen, q. v. 
ft/f. To trade; 

. ask the price of goods; 

cheapen goods. 


Sir Oawayns and tho Orson Knight (B. E. f. 8.), L 127L 
I see you come to cheap and not to buy. 

Jitywood, Rdw. IV., p. 66. (HaUML) 



XL trout. 1. To bargain for; chaffer for; ask 
the price of ; offer a price for; cheapen. 

Who to cheped my chaff are chiden I wolde, 

But he prorred to paye a peny or tweyne 
More than it waa worth. 

Pier* Plowman (B), xiiL 880. 

0, To buy; purchase. 

Such chaff are I chepe at the chapitre. 

Political Song* (eo. Wright), p. 160. 
An a spanyel echo wol on him lepe, 

Til that echo fynde win man hir to chew,. 

Chaucer, Frol, to Wife of Hath a Tale, 1. 208. 

3. To sell. 

Anore [unchnreaa] that la clieapild, hoo cheapeth hire 
aoule [to] the ohepmon of hello. Aneren Riwle, p. 418. 

cheapt (chfip), n. [< ME. cheep, chepe , chep, 
cheap, trade, traffic, bargain, price, < AS. cedv, 
trade, traffic, price, also cattle (cf, fee), = OS. 
kdp = OPries. k&p as D. hoop bMLG. kdp , LG. 
koop as OHG. chouf, cottf, kouf, MHG. ktntf, G. 
katif, trade, traffic, bargain, purchase, = led. 
kaup = Sw. hop = Dan. tytib, bargain, purchase ; 
from the verb: see cheap, r. Hence in comp. 
ehapfare, now chaffer , chapman , also abbr. chap. 
In ME. the noun is cap. common in the phrases 
chep , early mod. E. good cheap (= D. goed 
m as LG. god kdp = North Pries, god kup = 
leel. gOtt kaup = Sw. godt kdp b Dan. yodt 
kjbb), lit., like P. bon march d, a good price or 
bargain; and gret chep, early mod. E. great 
cheap , a great bargain, whence by abbr. cheap , 
a., q. v.] 1. Trade $ traffic ; chaffer; chaffering. 

A1 for on [onol y wol do yove threo withoutc chep. 

Spec, gf Ayr. Poetry (ed. Wily lit), p. 89. 

2. A market; a market-place: in this sense 
extant in several place-names, as Cheapside and 
Ea8tcheap in London, Chepstow, etc. 

The Will brook, then and for centuries to come a broad 
river-channel, . . . deep enough to float the small bouts 
used in the traffic up 1 roni the Thames to the very edge of 
the Cheap , or market-place. 

J. 11. Green , Conq. of Eng,, p. 488. 

3. Price. 

Heo was a oheueae, hire aheap was the wrse. 

Ijayamon, 1. 17. 

Cheep , precium. Prompt. Para., p. 72. 

To no man sohuld hyt be sold 
Half swych a chepe. Ottoman , L 819. 

4. A low price; a bargain: especially in tho 
phrases good cheap and great cheap (see below). 
—5. Cheapness; lowness of prico ; abundaneo 
of supply. 

Of plonto and of greto famyne. 

Of chepe, of derthe. 

Chaucer , House of Fame, 1. 1074. 
Good Cheap (see etymology), literally, good bargain or 
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So common hackneyed In the eyes of men, 
So stale and cheap to vulgar company. ^ 


price, or (as in great cheap) market or trade, with refer- 
ence to the abundance of the supply, (a) An abundant 
■upply ; oheapness. 


IV., Ill 2. 

That low, cheap, unreasonable, and inexcusable vice of 
customary swearing. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. 206. 

Be admonished by what you already sec, not to strike 
leagues of friendship with cheap persons, where no friend- 


ship can be. 


Aim croon, Essays, 1st ser., p. 195. 


The Couut had lounged somewhat too long in Borne, 
Made himself cheap. Browning, King anu Book, I. 64. 

3. Getting off cheaply, or without losing much 
(or so much as one deserves) : as, to be cheap 
o’t. [Scotch.] 

If he loses by us a’theglther, he is e’en cheap o’t, he can 
spare It bruwly. Scott. 

Cheap Jack, cheap John, a traveling hawker; a seller 
of cheap ' 
auction. 


of cheap article* ; a chapman ; one who sells by Dutch 


The god ser was loome and god chep of com. 

Political Song * (ed. Wright), p. 841. 
(b) In abundant supply ; at a low price ; cheap : used ad- 
joctl vely or udvorhlally. [Now simply cheap. Bee cheap , a. J 

1 wille that my brothcro William hane the landes and 
rentys bettir chepe than any otliir man, by a resonahle 
some. ff’iffar and Invent uric* (ed. Tymms), p. 08. 

Victuals shall lie so good cheap upon earth, that they 
shall think themselves to be in good ease. 2 Esd. xvi. 21. 

But here’s one can sell you Freedom better cheap. 

Congreve , Old Bateholor, v. 14. 

The planters put away most of their goods within a 
small matter us yowl cheep as they pay for yt. 

Trelawny Paper*, N. and 0th ser., IX. 406. 
Great Cheap (see etymology, and compare pood cheap), 
literally, great or large market-trade, (a) An abundant 
supply ; oheapness. 

Greet pres ut market maklth deer chaffare, 

And to gret chep Is holden at lltel pris. 

Chaucer , Prol. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 622. 

Men han gret plentee and gret chep of all writes ami 
vitailles. J fund entile, Travels, p. 208. 

(6) lu abundant supply ; at a low price ; cheap. 

Clothes of Gold and of Sylk ben gretter chep there a gret 
del, than lien Clothes of Wollc. Mandeville, Travels, p. 288. 

cheap (chdp), a. [Short for good cheap : see 
under cheap , n ] 1. Bated at a low price or 
cost; purchasable or obtainable at a low price 
or cost, either as compared with the usual price 
or cost, or with the real value, or, more vague- 
ly, with the price of other things ; relatively 
inexpensive. 

It is cheaper to hire the labour of freemen thou to com- 
pel the labour of slaves. Bacon. 

The cheap defence of nations [chivalry], the nurse of 
manly sentiment and 1 wrote enterprise, Is gone. 

Burke, Key. in France. 
* The modem cheap and fertile press, with all Its trans- 
lations, has done little to bring us nearer to the heroic 
writers of antiquity. Thoreau, Walden, p. 109. 

8. Of small intrinsic value or esteem ; common ; 
eommonplaoe; mean; costing little effort to 
obtain, practise, influence, etc. : as, to make 
one’s sell cheap. 


Of all tho callings 111 used in Great Britain, the Cheap 
Jack calling Is the worst used. 

Dicken*, Doctor Marigold's Prescriptions. 

cheapen (chS'pn), r. t. [< cheap , v. or a., + 
-ml. in the first sense it supersedes the orig. 
verb cheap, q. v.] 1. To usk tho price of; chaf- 
fer or bargain for. [Obsolete or obsolescent.] 
I cheapened sprats. It. Jon*on, Volpone, lv. 1. 

To shops in crowds the daggled females fly, 

Pretend to cheapen goodH, but nothing buy. 

Snnft., A City Shower. 

2. To beat down the price of. 

I eheajten all she buys, and hear the curse 
Of honest tradesmen for my niggard -purse. 

CraUOc, Works, V. 66. 

3. To reduce in price or cost; make cheaper: 
as, to cheapen tho cost of production ; to cheap - 
en tho necessaries of life. 

Oxidizing and combustible agents to c hmjmn the cost 
and modify the force of the explosive. Setenee, IV. 14. 

4. To lessen the value of; depreciate or belit- 
tle ; make too common : as, to cheapen one’s self 
by being too officious. 

I And my proffered love lioa cheapened me. Dryden. 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 

And court the flowor that cheawo* his array. 

Emermn, The Jlhodora. 

cheapener (chep'nGr), n. One who cheapens, 
in any sense. 

Che&pinft, n. [< ME. chepingc, < AS. coping, 
cedpung , trade, business, market-place, verbal 
it. of cj/pan, cedpian , trade : see cheap , t\] A 
market; a market-place. 

He nicyncteneth his men to morther myno hewen, 
Forstaileth iny fey res and tl stall) in my chewtnge. 

pier* Plowman (It), lv. 66. 

Wait sif any woiRh come« wending ulone, 

Other chorl other child fro ekeptnae or fey rc. 

William qf Paler ne (E. K. T. 8.), 1. 1882. 

Cheaply (chep'li), adv. 1. In a cheap manner; 
at a small prico; at a low cost: as, “ cheaply 
bought,” Shak., Macbeth, v. 7. 

Thought* that great hearts ouee broke for, we 
Breathe cheaply In the common air. Lowell, Masaccio. 

No fear lest praise should make us proud 1 
Wo know how chr.ajdy that is won ; 

The idle homage of tne crowd 
Is proof of tasks os idly done, 

O. W, Holme*, 8t. Anthony the Reformer. 

2. At a low estimate of value ; as of little value 
or importance ; with depreciation or disesteem. 

’There have appeared already among Roman Catholics 
symptoms of a tendency to hold chca/dy by Holy Scripture, 
as taring comparatively unimportant to them, who have 
the authority of an infallible Church, forgetting that the 
authority of the Church depends ii|mhi Holy Scripture. 

Pmwy, Eirenicon, p. 94, 

cheapness (chep'nes), w. [< cheap + -ttess.] 
The state or quality of being cheap; lowness 
in price or value. 

cheart, n - and v. An obsolete form of cheer 1 . 

eheasonti W- [ME. chestnut, by aphoresis for cn- 
chcsoun woo encheson,'] EneneHon; occasion. 
Wo rtlie devils] sehulen ordeyue Iri oon assent 
A priuey oounoell al of tresoun, 

Andclaymo Ihosu |.lcsu») for oure rent; 

For that he Is kinde lnatuiv| of man, it Is good ehemmn. 

llymn* to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T, B.), p. 42. 

Cheat 1 (obSt), n. [< ME. abate, a clipped form of 
eschete, an escheat : nee escheat, w. In senses 
2-6, the noun is from the verb cheat"] If. An 
escheat ; an unexpected acquisition ; a wind- 
fall. 

Thorw jowre lawe, as I luue T lese many chetee; 
Mede ouer-matotricth luwe and mocha treuthe letteth. 

Pier* Plowman (B), iv, 175. 
And yet, the taking off these vessels was not Ihe best 
and goodliest cheat of their victory ; hut tills pained all, 
that with one light skirmish they became lords of all the 
sea along those coasts. Holland. 

2. A fraud committed by deception; a trick; 
an imposition ; an imposture. 

When 1 consider life, ’tis all a cheat. 

Dryden, Aurengsebe, hr, L 


The pretence of pnbllo good It a cheat that win ever 
• Sir W. Temple. 

Nothing diet but the cheat* of time. 

Whittier, The Preacher. 
In law, a fraud is punishable as a cheat only (1) when it 
deprives another or property (thus, fraudulently inducing 
a marriage is not termed a cheat); (2) when it to not soon 
as to amount to a felony (for then it to more severely 
punishable) ; ami (8) when it to effected by some practice 
or method, other than more words, whloh affects or may 
affect numbers of persons or tho public at large, each as 
the use of false weights. 

3. A person who cheats; one guilty of fraud 
by deceitful practices ; a swindler. 

No man will trust a known cheat. South, 

4, A jgamo at cards, in which the cards are 
played face downward, the player stating the 
value of the card he plays (which must always 
be one higher than that played by the previous 
player), and being subjected to a penalty if he 
is discovered stating it wrongly .— 5; Anything 
which deceives or is intended to deceive ; an 
illusion; specifically, a false shirt-front. See 
dickv 0. Tho sweetbread. »Byn. 8. Deceit, de- 
ception, fraud, delusion, artifice, guile, finesse strata- 

l&eat 1 (chfit), v. [< ME. cheten, confiscate, 
seize as an escheat, a clipped form of eschete it, 
escheat : see escheat, v. ana n., and cf. cheat 1 , n. 
The sense of ‘defraud,’ which does uot occur 
until the latter part of the lOth century, arose 
from the unscrupulous actions of the escheaters, 
the officers appointed to look after escheats : 
see cHcheator , cheater .] I, trans . If. To confis- 
cate; escheat. 

Chrtyn , conflscor, flsco. Prompt. Pare., p. 73. 

2. To docelve and defraud: impose upon; 
trick : followed by of or out of before the thing 
of which one is defrauded. 

A sorcerer that by his cunning hath cheated me 
Of tiie island. Shak., Tempest, ill 2. 

To time, dear schoolboy, whom my lay 
Has cheated qf thy hour of play, 

JJght tusk, Mid merry holiday ! 

Scott, Marxnlon, LIBnvoi 
Another to cheating the Hick of a few last gasps, as he alts 
To pestle a poison d poison behind his crimson lights. 

Tennyaon , Maud, 1. 11. 

3. To mislead ; deceive. 

Power to cheat tho eye with blear illusion. 

Milton, Cornut, L 166. 

All around 

Are dim uncertain shapes that cheat the sight 

Bryant, Journey of life. 

4. To elude or escape. 

A fancy pregnant with resource and scheme 

To cheat tlie sadness of a rainy day. 

Wonleworth, Excursion, rlL 
We an easier way to cheat our pains have found. 

M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 

5f. To win or acquire by cheating : as, to cheat 
an estate from one. Cowley.— 6. To effect or 
accomplish by cheating: as, to cheat one’s way 
through the world; to cheat one into a mis- 
placed sympathy. 

Selfishness finds out a satisfactory reason why It may do 
what it wills — collects and distorts, exaggerates and sup- 
presses, so os ultimately to cheat itself Tito the desired 
conclusion. If. S)>encer, Social Statics, p. 179. 

To cheat the gallows, to escape the punishment due 
to a capital crime ; escapo the gallows though deserving 
hanging. 

The greatest thief that over cheated the gaUowe. Dicken*. 
=Syn, 9. To coseti. gull, chouse, fool, outwit, circumvent, 
beguile, dupe, inveigle. 

II. intrans , To act dishonestly; practise 
fraud or trickery: as, he cheats at cards. 
cheat 2 (diet), n. [Origin obscure.] Bee second 
and third extracts under cheat-bread . 
cheat 8 (chfit), n. [Origin obscure.] A thing: 
usually with a distinctive word : as, a cackling 
cheat , a fowl; belly-cheat, an apron. [Old slang.] 
cheatable (che'ta-bl), a. [< cheat*, V., + -able. j 
Capable of being cheated ; easily cheated, 
cheatableness (che'ta-bl-nes), ». [< cheatable 
+ -new.] Liability to be cheated. 

Not faitli but folly, an easy chratableneee of the heart. 

Hammond , Works, IV. 654. 

cheat-breadt (chdt'brod), n. [< ME. cheibred.] 
A kind of wheaten bread, ranking next to man- 
chet. 

Manchot and chet bred he shalle take, 

Tho pantero assayes that hit he bake. 

Babe** Book (B. E. T. &), p. 816. 

Pain rmi**et [F. ), cheat or booted bread; household 
bread, mode of wheat and rie mingled. ' Gotgram. 

There were two kinds of cheat-bread , the beet of fine 
cheat, mentioned in Ord. and Keg., p. 801, and the ooarao 
client, ravelled bread, lb. 807. The aeoond sort waa, as 
Harrison Ip. 168] expressly tells ns, “used In the hate 
of the nobflltle and gentrte onelie. . . “Iheaeeond la 
the cheat or wheaton bread, 
tlierof resembleth 
oleane and well c 
of the bran taken, 


h the male or ysUimkdk wheat, beta* 
dreaeed; and out of thle Is the_B0 Ms e3 



(eh646'), n. [< cheat 1 + -es 1 .] One 

who is cheated. [Bare.] 

Believe me, credit none; for in this city 
No dwellere are bnt cheaters and cheatee*. 

T Tomtit (7), Albomanr, ▼. 1. 
dmt er (chfi'ter), n. [< ME. chetour (spelled 
chetowre — Prompt. Parv.), < OP. mohetour , es- 
§keiteur, an eseheater: see escheater. In the 
2d sense, < cheat 1 , t\, + -er 1 , the two forms and 
senses being mingled : see cheat 1 .] If. An es- 
cheater. 

I will be cheater to them both, and they shall be ex* 
chequers to me. Shak. t M. W. of W., i. 8. 

2. One who cheats ; a cheat. 

Disguised cheater*, prating mountebanks. 

Shak., G. of E., 1. 2. 
That old bald cheater , Time. B. Joneon, Poetaster, i. 1. 
oheatery (chfi'ttr-i), a. [< cheat! + -cry*] Fraud; 
imposition; deception. [Colloq.] 

«lian.«f>g (cheating), p. a. [Ppr. of cheat l, t\] 

1. Disposed to cheat or associated with cheat* 
ing; fraudulent; dishonost: applied to per- 
sons. 

To haggle like a cheating housewife. 

Fronde. Hist. Eng., viii. 

2. False ; deceptive ; made or fitted to defraud : 
applied to things. 

His cheating yardwand. Tennyson, Maud, 1. 18. 

Cheatdngly (che ' ting-li), adv. In a cheating 
manner. 

dheat-loaft (chfit'lof), n. A loaf of cheat-bread. 
Passing away the time with a cheat Loaf and a bombard 
of broken beer. B. Joimm , Masque of Augurs. 

Chough. Why is it culled the Cheat-haft 
Col.'* Ft. This house was sometimes a baker’s, sir, that 
served the court, where the bread is called cheat. 

Middleton and Jlowley , A Fair Quarrel, iv. 1. 

Ohebacco-boat (shf-bak'6-bot), n. [So called 
from Chebacco, the name of a small river in 
Essex county, Massachusetts, where these boats 
were builtj A type of vessel formerly much 
employed in the Newfoundland fisheries. See 
pinkie. 

Caebbo (keb'b6),n. An old Venetian measure 
of length, equal to 4i Venetian feet, or 01.6 
English inches. 

ehebec, chebek (shfi'bek), w. Same as xebec. 
diedlillflUiJnint, An early form of chinka- 
pin. Kersey, 1708. 

mmk 1 (chek), n. and o. [< ME. chek, chekke , a 
check at chess, also as an exclamation, check !, 
any sudden stop, repulse, defeat, < OF. vschec, 
eschek, mchoc, echec, achec , echaic , etc., F. tehee, 
a eheok at chess, repulse, defeat, pi. tehees, 
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X have no remorse, and little fear, 

Which are, 1 think, the check* of other men. 

SheUey , The Oend, L t 

No check, no stay, this streamlet fears : 

How merrily it goes. Wordsworth. 

Climate plays an important part in determining the 
average numbers of a species, and periodical seasons of 
extreme cold or drought seem to be the most effective of 
all clack*. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 75. 

5. A means of detecting or exposing error; an 
obstruction to the effect or acceptance of any- 
thing erroneous : as, one author serves as a check 
upon another in seeking the truth ; a check upon 
the accuracy of a computation or an experiment. 
—0, In falconry, the act of a hawk when she 
forsakes her proper game to follow rooks, mag- 
pies, or other birds that cross her in her flight: 
as, the hawk made a check, or flew at or on check. 
Hence— 7. Base game, such as rooks, small 
birds, etc.— 8. A pattern of squares of alternat- 
ing colors, Troperly a check should have no divisions 
lieFwetm the squares more than a thin boundary line ; that 
is, it should resemble the ordinary chess-board. See plaid. 
Hence— 9. A fabric having such a pattern.— 

10. A mark put against names or items on go- 
ing over a list, to indicate that they have been 
verified, compared, or otherwise examined.— 

1 1 . Any counter-register used as a security, as 

the correspondent cipher of a bank-note, a cor- 
« — indenture, A A “ J * 


The spoiler came, yet paused, as though 
So meek a victim cAmMms arm. 

Barham, On the Death of a Daughter. 

Said the good nuns would eheok her gadding tongue. 

Tcnnyeon, Guinevere. 

8. Naut . : (a) To ease off (a little of a rope 
which is too tightly strained), (b) To stop or 
regulate the motion of, as a cable when it is 
running out too violently.— 4. To restrain by 
rebuke; chide or reprove. 

El chard— with his eyo brimful of tears, 

Then check'd and rated by Northumberland— 

Did speak those words. Shat., 2 lien. IV., ill. 1. 

Home men In the Fair, that were more observing and 
less prejudiced than tho rest, began to check and blame 
the baser sort, for their continual abuses done by them to 
the Men. fiunpan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 156. 

5. To mark in checks or small squares.— 6. 
To compare with a counterfoil or something 
similar, with a view to ascertain authenticity 
or accuracy; control by a counter-register; test 
the accuracy of by comparison with vouchers 
or a duplicate: as, to check an account.— 7. 
To note with a mark as having been examined, 
or for some other purpose ; mark off from a 
list after examination or verification: as, to 
check the items of a bill ; to check the names on 
a voting-list.— 8. To attach a check to, for tho 
purpose of identification : as, to check baggage. 


responding indenture, etc. ; a counterfoil.— intrans. 1. To make a stop; stop; pause: 
12. A token, usually in tho form of a written generally with a*, 
or printed alp of paper or a -tamped piece of ** 

Of what she held so dear. 


Lp of paper or a stamped piece i 
metal, given as a means of identification, as to 
a railroad-passenger to identify his baggage, or 
(by a conductor) as a substitute for his ticket, 
or to a person leaving a theater with the inten- 
tion of returning, as a means of showing his right 
to admission oh his return and of identifying 
his seat. Checks for baggage arc generally of brass and 
in duplicate, one being attached to the piece of baggage 
chucked and the other given to the owner. 

13. A written order for money drawn on a bank 
or private banker or bank-cashier, payable to 
a person named, or to his order, or to bearer. 
In legal effect it is a bill of exchange. [In Eng- 
land commonly spelled cheque.'] — 14. A roll 
or book containing the names of persons who 
are attendants and in the pay of a king or great 
personage, as domestic servants. Also called 
check-roll , checker-roll . — 15. Same as chcck-rcin . 
— 18. A pad on the back part of a pianoforte- 
key, which catches the head of tho hammer as 
it falls and prevents it from rebounding.— 17. 
In mining, a slight fault or dislocation of the 
strata. See fault.— 18. An alphabetic sound 


Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 2. 
The miller perooived his wheel to check on the sudden, 
which made him look out, and bo he found tho child sitting 
up to the waist in the shallow water Inmeath tho mill. 

Winthrojt , Hist New England, II. 826. 

2f. To dash or interfere. 

They do best, who if they cannot but admit love, yet 
. . . sever it wholly from their Herious affairs and actions 
of life; for if it check once with business, It troubleth 
men’s fortunes. Bacon, Of Love. 

3f. To exercise a check. 

I'll avoid his presence, 

It check* too strong upon me. Dryden. 

4. In falconry, to forsake the prey and follow 
small birds, as a hawk: with at. 

Flatterers are kites 
That cheek at sparrows. 

Chapman, Buasy D’Amboii, ill, 1. 
Like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. Shak T. N., Hi. 1. 

5. To split, crack, or seam in seasoning or dry- 
ing, or by becoming too dry, as timber, paint- 
eifor varnished surfaces, and tho like. 


ta , Pr. escac « 6p . jaque = = produced with complete stoppage of the cur- ch^ka n.““ sTme as cAfX 2 ?f). 

It. scacco (ML. scac ci , pi., chess) — D. schaak rent of breath: a mute. — Certified eheok. Sec cer- (jis ck B fchski tt Rame as cha.ck't rSootsli 1 

>■ OHG, schdh, MHG. G. schach = Ieel. Mk = W.- Clerk of tke check. <«) In the household of the c ? oc £ - ( cn . eK A w \ - c, t“ th : L^otcn.j 

fl w anharJr — nan anhnh < PArw ahrih n IHnir British sovereign, an officer who has the control of the 
SI* tvSLTnlJ 'JZzfZ’JS 7 T& o' «*« *““"1 “ d 1111 ‘ho when. Moiitdiur to the 

the principal piece in the game of cheBS . SCO royal family, the care of the watch, etc. (b) In tho British 
ohah. The literal sense of check I is ‘king!’ royal dockyards, an officer who kcojw H register of all the 
implying that the king is in danger (see chess 1 ). men employed in the public service at the j»ort whore he 

- ... “O. . v ... is stationed.— Crossed check, in Great Britain, a liank- 


Xn sense 8 check is rather an abbreviation of 
checker , a square on a chess-board, prop, the 
chess-board itself (see checker 1). The later 
senses are chiefly from the verb. In sense 18 
check is in England also written cheque, in imi- 
tation of exchequer , with which it is remotely 
connected.] I, ». 1. In chess , an exposure of 
the king to a direct attack from an opposing 
piece, as a result either of a move made by 
this piece or of the removal of a piece that in- 
terposed. Warning of such an attack mnst be given 
to the player whose king is in danger by the word check ! 
It the king cannot be protected, he is 41 checkmated." The 
king cannot be moved into a position in which he will be 
In eheok. See che** i. 

The fair’st jewel that our hones can deck, 

Is so to play our game t' avoid your check. 

Middleton, Fro), to Gumu at Oh oss, 

9f,^A ^ hostile movement; an attack; hence, 

This is a chapel of meschaunce, that chekke lilt by-tyde ! 

Hit is the corsedest kyrk that euer I com lime. 

Sir Qawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2105. 


check-book (chek'bflk), n. A book containing 
blank checks on a bank or banker, or on the 
cashier of a business establishment. The check- 
forms are so printed that opposite each one there is a stub 
of paper which is left in the l>ook when the cheek is 
detached, and on which it is usual to enter the date and 
amount of tho check and the name of tho payee, for the 


check having the words J 1 and company ” or any abbrcvla- 

.. - ■«! written between two par- purpose of keeping an account of the transaction.' 

Lgs- check-bridge (chek'brij), n. See bridge l. 


He watj mayster of his men dc mj 
The chef of nis cheualr 
He brek the barerei as 


him sclueii, 
a > make, 

lylyue, A the burg after. 


Is cheualr^o his chekke* to make, 


tion thereof (usually Co,") written between two par- 
allel lines across its face. In this form it is crooned gen- 
erally, and can be used only by paying it into some l wink, A ~ 

When the name of a bank is inserted before the words CpOCk- Cilllm (click Cllttll), n. A chain COnnec1> 
“<k (7o t| ” the check is crooned ejmcittlly, and can be used mg the body of ft COT to its truck, and designed 
only by paying It into that bank, drawing against it by to Keep the latter from swinging transversely 

nwfiSKle are added? The to the track the ‘ wheolH leave rails, 

to facilitate the tracing of checks if lost when scut by Ch8Ck-Cl0rk (chok'kl6rk), n. A clerk whose 
mail.- Crossed Checks Act. an English statute of 1876 business it is to check the accounts of others, 
<89 and 40 Viet., o. 81), which introduced “non-negoti- their time of attendance at work, etc. 
able checks, that Is to say, instruments which are freely /nhalr'kAitU n 1 A bmo aord ah 

negotiable, but to which a bonn-ilde holder for value does 

not acquire a new and independent title, but can have tached to the collar of a hunting-dog to bring 
only such title as his transferror lmd. A thief or Under him to a Sudden stop at the word of command 
Ctt“hay c no title, and therefore cannot convey one. Buh. from the trainer.— S. In a carriage or other re- 
z£k tie M iu piS^'^^.u .'ucUM hyd^il^ h ,icle, a cord to be pulled as a signal ; a eheok- 
pneumatic, or rubber buffers, friction -plates, friction* String. 

clamps, spiral or other springs, check-ropes, etc.— To checked (chekt), p. a. [Pp. of check 1 , v., for 
otftify a check. Sec certify.— To take chock t, to take checker 1 . Of. check 1 , 8. j Checkered or va- 
offense. [Bare.] riegated. Spenser . 

Hay I should wed hor, would uot ray wiso subjects Bring rich carnations, flower-do-luces, lilies, 

Take check, and think it strange ? perhaps revolt V Thochcequed and purple-ringed daffodillies. 

Dryden. ft. Joiuton, J»an’s Anniversary. 

U, a. Ornamented with a checkered pat- chock-end (chek'end), n. An ornamental de- 


bareres as byjyue, « the burg after. ^ eru J 1 <; h ©ckerod : a8, a check shirt. 

Alliterative Poem* (E. E. T. B.), ii. 1288 . check 1 (chek), V. f < ME. chckkcn , offer check (at 

chess: in other senses mod.); cf. OF. cschc- 
qukr , eschccquier , play chess, chock, eheck- 
mequ 


8. A reprimand; rebuke; censure; slight. 

Bo we arc sensible of a check, 

But In a brow, that saucily controls 
Oar actions. Shirley (and Fletcher 1), Coronation. 
Let me implore your majesty not to give 
His highness any check for worthless me. 

Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, lii. 1. 

4 . The aet or means of checking or restraining; 
a stop; hindrance; restraint; obstruction. 

They who come to maintain their own breach of faith, 
the check at their eonsdences much breaketh their spirit. 

Sir J. Hayward. 


vice often printed on the end of a bank-check, 
draft, or money-order, intended to make coun- 
terfeiting difficult and its detection easy. The 
cheek Is sometimes irregularly torn or out through the 
obeck-end, and will accordingly lit exactly the part left, 
while the counterfeit will not. 


mate, later also eschequer, mark with checks • 
from the noun,] I. trans. 1. In chess , to place ^ ' ArT U li” ° ^ r A l « n wriH«n In Eno* 

attack from any piece. See check 1 , n ., 1. The 


word Im sometimes used of similar attacks upon otlior 
iui])ortant pieces, as the queen. 

2. To stop suddenly or forcibly ; curb ; restrain. 

Gently he raised her— and the while 
Checked with a glance the circle's smile. 

Scott, L, of the L, vl. 27. 


land chequer , a recent and imperfect * ‘resto- 
ration* of the F. form; < ME. choker, chckker, 
chckkere, a chess-board, the exchequer, short- 
ened from escheker , the exchequer, < AF. es~ 
chekcr, eschekier, OF. eschequier, cschekier , cs- 
chiquier , eschakier , a chess-board, hence the 
checkered cloth on which accounts were calou- 
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lated, a court of revenae, exchequer, F. kM- choekerbORT (chek'6r-ber / i), a.) pi. checker- 
quier = Pr. eacaquier wm It. soacchiere, < ML. berries (-iz). [Alio chequerberry , mkimherry; 
- ■ *■ ertun ; cf . cieeker-tree) + 


ned at this present yeld, how be It euery 
b old cheker pay at tills tyme but vij. d M and 
i of tlio newe cheker hut xilj. d.. etc. 


scacarium, scaccarium, a chess-board, a court 
of revenue, exchequer, < scacci , chess: see 
check 1 , n, t and of. exchequer, a doublet of check- 
dr.] If. A checker-board ; a chess-board. See 
checker-board . 

A cheker he fond hi a ohelre. Sir Tristrem, 1. 80. 

Than Guynebaus hym-self made with his owne haudos 
a Chekier of soldo and Ivory half parted. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 862. 

2f. The game of chess. 

Mony gaiunes were bogonnen the grete for to solas. 
The chekker was oholsly there chosen tho first, 

The draghtes, tho dyse. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.) f L 162. 

8. pi A game played with twenty-four pieces 
or men on a board (divided into sixty-four cheeks 
or squares. Each of the two players is provided with 
twelve pieces, which are placed on alternate squares on 
the first throe rows on one of two opi>osite sides of tho 
board. The men are moved forward diagonally to the 
right or left one squaro at a time, or over an opposing 
piece if there is an empty space beyond It on the samo 
diagonal; in the latter case the man thus “jumped" Is 
“ taken that Is, removed from the board. Two or more 

{ ileoes can be taken at once if similarly exposed, with one 
nterveuing empty square botwoou each pair into which 
the adversary can “ Jump." Tho object ox each player is 
to capture all his opponent's men, or to hem them in mo 
that thoy cannot move. When a player succeeds In inov* 
ing a piece to the further eud of the board (the crown- 
head or king-row V that piece is crowned or becomes a 
“king," and has the power to move or capture diagonally 
backward or forward. In Polish checkers there are one 
hnndred squares on the iioard, and forty counters; the 
men can move in taking either baekwurd or forward, and 
kings can move the whole length of the hoard on the diag- 
onals when no pieces intervene. Also called draught ». 

4. A piece or man in the game of checkers.— 
5f. A treasury : a court or bureau of revenue ; 
an exchequer (which see). 

Somme seruen the kynge and bus seiner tellen, 

In the chckkere and the ehauucclrie chalengy ngo hus dettes, 
Of wardes and of wardemotes, wayues and strayues. 

Piers Plowman (C), i. 81. 
Tribute that the swoln floods render, 

Into her chequer . 

IT. Browne , Britannia’s Pastorals. 

6f. A check-roll or list. 

It ys ordeyned 

eitezein of tho old . , 

euery eitezein of tho newe cheker hut xilj M Use Old). 

English Gilds <E. E. T. S.), p. 406. 
Item, that the citezeins of the old cheker & of the newe, 
ther payment at this yohle be no precedent, etc. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. H.), p. 676. 

7. One of the squares of a checkered pattern; 
the pattern itself. 

Now In a plentlouz Orchard planted rare 
With vn-graft treez, in checker, round, and squaro. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 11., Eden, 

8. One of a number of spots giving to a surface 
a checkered appearance. 

The late afternoon light was gilding the monstrous jars 
and suspending golden checkers among the goldeu-fniited 
leaves. U. Jams , Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 181. 

8. pi In arch,, stones in the facings of walls 
which have all their joints continued in straight 
lines without interruption or breaking of joints, 
thus presenting the appearance of checker- 
work.— 10f. An inn the sign-board of which 
was marked with checkers, probably to an- 
nounce that draughts and backgammon were 
played within. Several houses marked with 
signs of this kind have been exhumed in Pom- 
peii. [Commonly in the plural.] 

Story ! God bless you, I iiave none to tell, sir, 

Only last night a-driuklng at tho Chequers, 

This poor old hat and hreeclios, as you see, were 
Torn in a souffle. 

Canning , Knife-Grinder. 

Anallagmatlo checker. See anallagmatic. — Ohacker- 
type, printing-type made to illustrate the game of check- 
ers. 

checker 1 (chek'dr), v. t. [Also written chequer ; 
< checker** n.] 1. To mark or decorate with 

squares of alternate color, like a checker-board ; 
mark with different colors. 

The gray-ey’d mom smiles on the frowning night, 
Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light. 

Shak., R. and J., ii. 8. 

8. Figuratively, to variegate with different 
qualities, scenes, or events; diversify; impart 
variety to ; give a character of both good and 
evil or happiness and unhappiness to. 

Our minds are, as it were, chequered with truth and 
falsehood. Addison , Spectator, So, 887. 

Happy the man who sees a God employ'd 
In au the good and ill that checker life ! 

Cowper , The Task, il. 

checker 3 (ehek'dr), n. [< check 1 , v,, + -or 1 .] 
One who cheeks, in any sense of the word. 


< checker (origin uncertain \ 
berry 1 .] 1, A small creeping plant, the Mitch- 
ella repen8, growing in North America.— 2. The 
American wintergreen, Gaultheria procumbens. 

Our American plant Gaultheria is callod in some sec- 
tions Wintergreen, in others Chequerberry, 

T. Hill, True Order of Studies, p. 81. 

checker-board (ehek'£r-bord), n . A board di- 
vided into sixty-four small squares, thirty-two 
of one color and thirty-two of another, and ar- 
ranged so that no two of the same color are 
side bv side, on which checkers and chess are 
played. Also called draught-board, chess-board, 
checkered (ohek'Grd), p, a. [< checker 1 + -cd*.] 

1. Marked with squares or checkers, like a 
checker-board; exhibiting squares of (afferent 
colors ; hence, broken into different colors or 
into lights and shadows. 

When tho morry bells ring round, 

And tho jocund rebecks sound 
To many a youth, and many a maid, 

Dancing in the chequer'd shade. 

Milton, V Allegro, l 96. 

2, Figuratively, variegated with different qual- 
ities, scenes, or events; crossed with good and 
bad fortune. 

A checkered day of luniliiue uud of showers, 

Fading to twilight and dark night at last. 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, I. 42. 

The struggles of Ida curiously checkered early life . . . 
furnish the materiuls of a biography ixwsessiug all the in- 
terest of a romance. Everett , Orations, II. 2. 

Checker-roll (chek'4r-rol), n. [Also chock-roll.] 

Same as chock 1 , 14. 

checker-tree, chequer-tree (chek'ar-tr$), ». 

[Said to be < checker (< choke, old form of 
choke), equiv. to choker , + tree : so called from 
the extreme austerity of the immature fruit.] 

A name in some parts of England of the ser- 
vice-tree, Pyrus Morbus, 

checkerwise (chek'Gr-wiz), adv. [< checker 1 + 

-i vise.] In the form of checkers; of checkered 
pattern. Also spelled chequerwise, 

I observed the bare both of iron and brass they make 
chequerwise to put before their windows, wore of very good _ . 

workmanship. Pococke, Description of the East, I. 89. ChOCk-r 

checkerwork (chek'6r-w6rk), n. Any pattern 
of which the general effect is that of alternat- 
ing squares OX different colors. The word plaui is 
gonenuly limited to textilo fabrics und what may be con- 
sidered imitations of them, as In color-prlnting.on paper ; 
but checkerwork is somewhat more general. Thus, a pat- 
tern of motal chains crossing one another nt equal Inter- 
vals would be called checkerwork or checkered pa ttem. 

Also used figuratively. Also spelled cheqxierwork. 

Nets of ohecker-work and wreaths of chain-work for the 
chapiters which were upon the top of the pillars. 

1 Ki. viL 17. 

How strange a chequer-work of l^rovl donee is the life of 
man 1 Defoe, Robinson Crusoe. 

A chequer-work of beam and shade. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, lull. 

check-book (chek'htik), n, 1. A device for 
arresting too rapid motion in any form of 
hoisting apparatus.— 2. In a harness, a hook 
on the saddle for holding the end of the check- 
rein. 

checkilUf (chek'ing), n. [Verbal n. of check 1 , 
v . t,, 5.1 Lines engraved on certain portions 
of a gun-stock, enabling one to grasp it more 
surely, 

check-key (chek'kfi), n. A latch-key. [Great 
BritainT 

checklatount, n. Same as ciclaton. 
checkle (ohek'l), v. i, ; pret. and pp. checkled, 
ppr. checkling, rVar. of chackle , or cackle. Of. 
chuckle,] To cackle; talk noisily; scold. [Prov. 


The use of the cheekdist as a protection against fraud 
was voted, but was almost ignored ; although twelve hun- 
dred votes were cast, only a hundred and twenty names 
were checked. <?. S, Merriam, B. Bowles, IL X07. 

check-lock (chek'lok), n. A look of which the 
bolts do not themselves fasten the door, but 
hold the bolts which do secure it. 
checkmate (cliek'mat). n, [< ME. chekmate, 
chckmat, < OF. oskiec ct mat, echec et mat, later 
esehequemat , F. cchcc et mat as Pr. escac mat m 
Bp. jaquo y mate = Pg. x ague e mate (the con- 
junction ct = y = c, and, being intrusive) k It. 
Hcaccomatto = D. schadkmat = G. schachmatt ss 
Dan. schakmat = Sw. schachmatt , < Pew. shdh- 
mdt, checkmate, lit. the king is dead, < ahdh, 
king, + mat, he is dead : see check 1 , w ., and mate*,] 
1 . In chess, originally, an exclamatory sontonce, 
literally, ‘the king Is dead’: said of the oppo- 
nent’s king when he is in check, and cannot oe 
released from it; hence, the position of being 
unable to escape from a check, since it is a prin- 
ciple uf tho game that the king cannot be captured, this 
brings the game to a close, with the defeat of tliat player 
whose king Is checkmated. See ehessl. 

filial noon housebonde seyn to me “ chek mot." 

Chaucer, Troilui, IL 764. 
Therwith Fortune seyde chek hero, 

And mate in the myd point of tho ohekkere. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 668. 

Hence— 2. Figuratively, defeat; overthrow. 

Iiove they him called that gave me checkmate , 

But better mought thoy have behote him Hate. 

Spenser ; Shop. Cal., Deoember. 

checkmate (chok'mftt), v. t,; pret. and 
checkmated , ppr. cheekmating. [< ME. 
maten; < checkmate, n.l 1. In chess, to put in 
check (an opponent’s king), so that he cannot 
be released. Bee checkmate, 1.— 2. Figura- 

tively , to defeat ; thwart; frustrate; baffle. 

Tls not your active wit or language, 

Nor your grave politic wisdoms, lords, shall dan 
To check-mate and control my just commands. 

Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, tv. 8. 

Check-nut (chek'nut), n, In mach,, a nut used 
as a stop for adjusting the length of a screw, 
or to prevent the turning of the main nut when 
once properly ' 


(chek'les), a. [< check 1 + -less.] In- 
capable of being checked or restrained. 

The hollow murmur of tlio checkless winds 
Shall groan again. 

Marston and Webster, Malcontent, iv. 6. 

check-line (chok'lln), n. Same as check-rein. 
eiififeMng (chek'ling), n. [Verbal n. of checkle , 
«.] Cackling; noisy talking, 
check-list (chok'list), n. 1. An alphabetical or 
systematic list of names of persons or things, in- 
tended for purposes of reference, registration, 
comparison, or verification: as, a check-list of 
birds; the Smithsonian check-list of shells. Spe- 
cifically— 2. In U. S . politics, a list of all the 
qualified voters in a town, ward, or voting pre- 
cinct, on which, in order to prevent frauds at 
elections, primary meetings, or caucuses, the 
names of voters may be checked or marked as 
they vote. Also called hand-list. 


, In railroads, a con- 
trivance at the crossing from one line of rails 
to another, or at a siding, ‘ for allowing trains 
to run on to or move into the other line or 
siding. 

check-rein (chek'rftn), n, 1. A short rein join- 
ing the bit of one of a span of horses to the 
driving-rein of the other.— 2. A short rein 
fastened to the saddle of a harness to keep the 
horse’s head up. See out under harness. 

Also called check and check-line. 
check-roll (chek'rdl), ». Same as check 1 , 14. 

He take a survey of the cheekroU of my servants. 

Marston, Antonio and Melllda, I., v. 1. 

chock-rope (chek'rop) ; n. In gun., a strong 
rope employed to diminish the recoil of a gun 
by increasing the frictional resistances. Far- 
row, Mil. Encyc. 

Check-rower (chek'rd'Or), n. An attachment 
fitted to a corn-planter to cause the seed to 
drop at regular intervals, 
check-stop (chek'stop), n. A device used in 
deep-soa dredging to prevent the breakage of 
the dredge-line in case the dredge fouls on the 
bottom. 

check-strap (chek'strap), n. 1 . In a harness, a 
strap passing between the fore legs of the horse 
and connecting the collar with the belly-band, 
designed to prevent the collar from riding up 
when the horse backs. See cut under harness. 
— 2. In an omnibus or other vehicle, a strap to 
be pulled as a signal for stopping, 
check-string (chek'string), n. A string in a 
coach or public conveyance by pulling which an 
occupant may call the attention of the driver, 
check-taker (chek'tfi'k£r), n. An official at a 
theater, concert-hall, etc., who receives the 
checks or tickets given by the monev-taker. 
check-valve (chek'valv), a. A valve placed 
in a receiving- or supply-pipe to prevent the 
backward flow of a liquid. Thus, the check-valve 
of a steam-boiler prevents the pressure of (he steam from 
forcing the water out of the boiler. 

To prevent all the water and steam In the boiler from 
escaping In case of accident to either the feed-pipe or 
pump, another valve, . . . called a eheck-vahe, 1b placed 
between the feed-pipe and the boiler. 

Forney , Locomotive, p. 117. 

Alarm oheok-valvt. See alarm, 
cheeky (chek'i), a. [Also writt e n ehequy, 
cheguey , formerly ofodbfo; < OF* 


eschequer,ohaekt see check 1 , 
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tar truaram lines rortically and horicontellv . !»«.. .pamMu togoudb* with than, tat ehem fahflp), *. Keketv.v.l A Mneik, u at 
into equal putt or squares, alternately of dit oouiant iM ft. Mayhno, g mouse ; a chirp j heuoe, a creak, 

ierentttestuies, like a chess-board. Onoidiwute. Jlut yon thttk « out «nd uy it rut bet _ J rllMm 

•obaekr Mdsboud eoniiitofstleiut _ _ Century, XXVIII. MB.] Coma, Mr«* the »*s* to tunefu dmp- 

ttm nwgM. ofiquan gtec«, Wl HI f cheek-band (chek'band), n. 1. Part of a head- C&WE ( chs P* r )» **• .On* who or that which 

dress passing under the chin and covering the ohee P»- “ » young chick i specifically, among 
cheeks. The hoad-dro. of women in the thirteenth sportsmen, the young of the grouse and some 
contury in Europe consisted of a broad band or folded °w* Gr ganie-biraa. 

kerchief passing from the top of the head to the chin, and cheer 1 (cher), n, [Early mod, E. also ehear; 
covering both checks, over which was worn the veil, and < ME. chore f the face, look, demeanor, also# 
sometimes a round cap. Also called chin-band. - ' ' - - - * - . - ' . . 1 . 



Cheddar cheese. Bee cheese i. 
chee, n. Bee chih. 
cheecha (chfi'chtt), n. [Native 
namej A gecko-lizard of Cey- 
lon, Efcmidactylus frena tus, 
cheechee (che'chi). n. l. in 
India, a nickname for the half- 
castes or Eurasians, probably 
in allusion to their mincing pronunciation. — 2, 
The mincing speech of the half-castes. 

Cheafty »• An obsolete spelling of chief \ 
cheek (chek). ft. [< me. choke, cheoicc , choke, < 
AS. eedoe, also oedee, ONorth. ceica , Mercian 
0ee E= OFries. keke n MLG. hake, lceke , LG. 
kook, kejk, cheek, as MD. kdke, D. kaak, cheek, 


Cheeky argent and 
a«ur«. 


Same as cheek-strap, 
cheek-blade (chfik'blad), w. The cheek-bone. 

(Scotch.] 

cheek-block (chek'blok), n. A pulley attached 
to the sido of an object which itself forms one 
cheek of the pulley-block, the other being 
formed by the strap or piece which secures the 
block. 


Cheek-block* are half Shells which bolt against a roast or 

^ ' uJL 'UijT'i- T spar. Qualtrowjh, Boat Bailor’* Manual, p. 13. 

jaw, = Bw. leak, jaw. Origin uncertain ; in one v--- 

" • wived from AS. Aa». eta.. chew f** Cbwk-bOM (ohek bdn). 


view derived from AS. ccowan, etc., chew (see 
Chew, and of. chavel, jaw, chaft, chap 2 = chop*, 
jaw, and ult. jowl, from the same source), but 
the mode of formation is not clear.] 1. Either 
of the two sides of the face below the eyes. 

Uuuiftu cheek*, 

Channels for tears. 

Wordsworth, Sonnets, ii. SI. 

8. Something regarded as resembling the hu- 
man cheek in form or position; one of two lori ^£ most of the bo 
pieces, as of an instrument, apparatus, frame- cneeJK-iapt, ft* [ML.] 

i*^i. r -i j . a _ i . 


work, etc., which form corresponding sides or 
which are double and alike, specifically— (a) In 
, founding , one of the side-parts of a flask consisting of 
more than two parts, (6) In mining , one of the walls of 
a vein. [North. Eng.] ( c ) One of the sidos of an em- 
brasure. (d) One of the jaws of a vise. (<?) One of the ex- 

K nded sides of the eye of a hammer, designed to give a 
tter hold to the handle. A hammer so made Is said 
to be in check. (/) One of the side-pieces of a gun-car- 
riage, on which the trunnions immediately rest. See cut 
nnuer gun-carriage, (g) One of the shears or bed- bars of 
a lathe, on which the puppets rest, (/*) One of the side- 
pieces of a wlndow-frame. ft) One of the projections on 
the side of a mast, t>n which the trestle-trees rest, (jf) 
The solid part of a timber on the side of a mortise. («) 
One of the branches of a hridlo-bit, (f) In the nwtnh/e, 
that portion of the bit outside of the horse’s mouth. Also 
called check, (m) One of the.sides of a pillow-block, which 
hold the boxing. (>0 One of the standards or supports, 
pair -- f * 


n. [< ME. chekebon , 
chekbonc , etc., < AS. cedcbdn (= D. kaakbeen ), 
< codec, cheek, + bdn, bone,] 1, The malar 
bone, forming the prominence below the outer 
angle of the eye. Persons, or races, in whom this 
bone is specially prominent are said to have “high cheok- 
tones. 1 It also be coni os prominent in emaciated or hol- 
low.cheekod persons, from the absorption of the fat of the 
wft parts of the cheek. See cuts under orbit and skull. 

2, The superior maxillary or upper jaw-bone, 
forming most of the bony basis of the upper jaw. 

tkAAlr.lftvil A. rui* 1 A jaw. 


A cokedrll, ... a becst of foure fecte, hauynge the 
nether chekelap vnmeuable, and mcuyiigc the oucrc. 

Wyelif, lav. xi. 29 (Oxf.X 

A founden cheekboon, that is, the cheeklap of an ass, 
Wyclif, Judges xv. If) (Oxf.X 

check-piece (chfik'pfis), n. I. A part of any- 
thing forming a cheek, or a piece intended to 

E ass over or cover a cheek. Specifically — 2, 
i armor , that part of a defensive head-cover- 
ing which defends the cheeks, (a) The fixed wing, 
forming one piece with the skull-piece, or firmly riveted 
lo it, separated by the eye-opening from the nasal, such as 


or a strap covered with scales of metal, nerving as a chin- 
strap while also protecting the cheek. In modern cavalry 
helmets the chin-Rtrap answers this purpose. 


arranged in pairs, of the copperplate printing-prmand JSSS 

many similar machines, (o) The handle of a balance or CheOk-pOUCll (chek pouch), n. A special dila- 

pair of scales. E. Phillips, I7«tt. (p) One of two or more 

projecting, buttress-like pieces of a wall. 

The gatehouse presents two lateral cheeks of wall pro- 
jecting on either side of the bridge and thus forming a e< tv- 
ered way. 0. T. Clark, Military Architecture, II. 02. 

(a) The miter-sill of a lock-gate, (r) Naut , , one of the 
lea of a block which form the sides of the shell. 

A cheek-bone ; a jaw-bone. 

A thousand men he slow eek with liis bond, 

And had no wepeu but an asses dmrk. 

Chaucer, Monk s Talc, 1. 48. 

4 . In entom ., the gena, or that part of an in- 


tation of the ukln or of the skin and mucous 
membrane of the cheek, forming a pouch or 
bog outside tho tooth, in many animals, as 
monkeys, squirrels, and various other rodents. 
. ^ ........ ■ An eaetemal chcck-jxnwh is a reduplication of the skin of 

(oj The miter-sill of a lock-gate, (r) Naut ., , one of the the cheeks, entirely outside the mouth, lined with fur, 

pieces of a block which form the sides of the shell. forming a bag, as in the rodents of the family Geomjiidce 

Of. A cheek-bone; a jaw-bone. (which see). In the case of ordinary chcck-jKmches, the 

entranco is in the cavity of the mouth ; hut the opening 
of external cheek-pouches is entirely outside the mouth. 

check-strap (chfik' strap), w. In saddlrrjj, a 
utrap of a bridle or Load-stall passing down tho 
• ;i of a horse's head. Also called cheek-band . 

ye a » 1Kl cheek-tooth (chfik'tfltli), n. A molar tooth or 
the mouth-cavity. This region sometimes bo- minder rRare 1 
comes veryprominent, as in certain of the Lip • 


tera.—6 . Tne edible portion of the largo sen- 
clam, Mactra solidissima . [Cape Cod.]— 6. 
Cool confidence ; brazen-faced impudence ; an 
impudent or self-confident manner: as, he has 
plenty of cheek . [Colloq. or vulgar.] 

« You don’t know how willing site may be to overlook 
everything that la past" 

“If she were, I am not fit to go near her. I couldn't 
have the check to try.’* W, Mack, Princess of Thule. 

7* Share; portion; allowance. [Eng., colloq. 
or vulgar.] 


grinder. [Rare.] 
lie hath tho cheek-teeth of a great lion. Joel i. 0. 

cheeky (che'ki), a. [< check, n„ fi, + -#1.] Impu- 
dent; brazen-faced; presumptuous; self -con- 
fident: as, he is a cheeky little fellow. [Colloq. 
or vulgar.] 

“You wUl find, Sir," said Lee, “that these men in this 
here hut are a rougher lot than you think for ; very like 
they‘11 Ik) cheeky,'* //. Kingsley , Gootfry llamlyn, xxvi, 

cheela 1 , chela 2 (ch&'lk), a. r< Hind, chela, a pu- 
pil, a disciple, a slave brought up in the house.] 
A pupil. 


I remember the time when I have drunk to my own Cheelft 2 (che'l^), w. [E. Ind.] The name of a 
cheek above two quarts between dlmier and breakfast Spotted Indian eagle, Spilomis cheela . 

Trollope, cheelaship (che'lft-ship), n. [< cheelaX + ship .] 
iheSk by Jowl, with cheeks dose together; exceedingly The state, quality, or condition of a cheela. 
***"*• AIho dielwihip, 


occasionally ( glad or fair being understood), 
friendly reception or entertainment, < Of. 
chere, ehiere, F. chdre (> It. cera) == Pr. Bp. 
Pg. earn, the faoo, look, < ML. cara, the face, 
< Gr. Kopa, the head, ss Skt. giras, the head, 
akin to L, cerebrum, the brain. See cerebrum, \ 
If. The face; countenance. 

In tho swoot of thi chere, or face [cheer, Purv.l thou Shalt 
etc thi bredo. Wycltf, Gen. Ifl. 19 (Oxf.X 

JSut ho that king with oyon wrothe, 

His chert awatword for mo caste. 

Gower, (Jonf. A mint., I, 46. 

2f. Look; demeanor. 

And he lowted his lege with a low chere, 

And grauntld to go with a goode wille. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. H.X 1* 1778. 
Ech rockle dede and ech unbrldeled chere. 

Chaucer, Troilus, 1U. 429. 

3. Expression of countenance, as noting the 
state of fooling. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Be symple of ehiere, cast nat thyn ye [eye] aside, 
Agenst tho post lete nat thy bak abyde. 

Dabee* Book (E. E. T. B.X p. 20. 
Our dole more deadly looks than dying ; 

Balms, and gums, and heavy cheers, 

Sacred vials flll’d with tears, 

And clamours through the wild air flying t 
Fletcher ( and another X Two .Noble Kinsmen, i. 6. 
A moment changed that ladye’s cheer, 

Gush’d to her eye the unbidden tear. 

Scott, L. of L. M., iv. 22. 

4 . State or temper of the mind as indicated 
by expression or demeanor; state of feeling or 
spirits. 

Sou, be of good cheer : thy sins be forglvon thee. 

Mat ix. 2. 

Ho ended ; and his words their drooping cheer 
Enlighten il, and their languished hope revived. 

Milton, 1\ L., vi. 496. 

6. A stato of gladness or joy ; gaiety; anima- 
tion. 

1 have not Unit alacrity of spirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. 

Shak., Rich. III., v. S. 
Naked I go and void of cheer. Tennyson, Two Voices. 

6. That which makes cheerful or promotes 
good spirits; entertainment; provisions for a 
feast; viands; fare. 

We return'd to London, having been treated with all 
sorts of eJiesre and noble freedom by that most religious 
and vertuous lady. Evelyn, Diary, Oct 22, 1086. 

The Tompilnccrs in general are very free to tlicir Visit- 
ants, treating them with the best cheer they arc able to 
procure. Damjner, Voyages, II. i. 88. 

7. A shout of joy, encouragement, applause, or 
acclamation. 

Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street ! 

Tennyson, Welcome to Alexandra. 
Loud was the cheer which, full and clear, swept round the 
silent bay. Whittier, Cassandra Houthwick. 

8. Fortune; luck; also, report; tidings. 

What cheer f Shak., Tempest, 1, 1. 

Shipmet, what cheer t Dickens, Dombey and Bon. 

To do or make (one) obeert, to entertain (one) in a 
friendly manner. 

Thy honourable queene doth him cheere. 

Chaucer , Good Women, 1. 2461. 

To make good obeert, to make entertainment; be fes- 
tlvo ; be cheerful. 

And array the to make gode chere , and to yeve grete 
yoftes. Merlin (E. E. T. 60. 

cheer 1 (chfir), v. 


We are your honest neighbours, the cobbler, smith, and nhoon (chan) « 
botcher, that have so often sat snoring cheek by joll with 


your stgniory in rug at midnight 

Fletcher (and another). Love’s Cure, ii. 1. 
Sit thee down, and have no shame, 

Cheek by jowl, and knee by knee : 

What care I for any name? 

What for order or degree? 

Tennyson, Vision of Bin. 
Cheeks and sent, a head-dress worn In England in the 
seventeenth century. 

ehftOk (chfik), e. t. [< eKeek, ft.] If. To bring 
. up to the cheek. 

_ His pike cheek'd, to guard the tun 
Be must not taste. Cotton, Epistles. 

8. To foce ; confront in a bold or impudent 
manner; assail with impudent or insulting lan- 
guage, [Slang.] 

What doss he come here cheeking us tori Dickens. 

[Sometimes with an indefinite if for the object 


[< ME. cheren, < chere, cheer; 
rnj 1 .J « U Q . see the noun.] I, trans, 1. To dispel deepon- 
[Lf. chip*, chipper*, chtpjnng- deucy, Borrow, or apathy from ; cause to rejoice ; 


uioou v, lva. vi"?-, vntpjnny- aency, sorrow, or apatny rrom ; cauBel 

bird; also cheet and peejt, all ult. imitative of gladden: make cheerful: often with 


a thin crisp sound.] I. intranit. To peep, as a 
chick; chirp; squeak; creak; make a sound 
resembling “.cheep." 

Tint maxim of the Douglases, that it was “better to 
hear the lark sing than Him mouse cheep," hence, was 
adopted by every l>order chief. Scott. 

In a minute we wero ahead of the brig with our tow- 
rope taut, and our oars cheeping bravely as they ground 
aguinst the thole-pins. 

W. C. JiuseeU, Bailor's Sweetheart, xvi. 

II. trans . To utter in a chirping or peeping 
tone; pipe; chirp. 

o Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow, and light 
I'pon her lattice, I would pipe and trill, 

And cheep and twitter twenty million loves. 

Tennyson, Princess, Iv. 

They [birds] cheep a good-morning to one another in 
•oft, cheerful voices. Thelbntwry, XX. VI. 487. 


up. 


Cheer Uiy heart, and be not thou dismayed. 

Sliok., Rich. III., v. S. 
Ill minister all cordials now to you, 

Because I’ll cheer you up, sir. 

Middleton, Women Beware Women, ii. 1. 
Sing, little bird ! thy note shall cheer 


Tho sadness of the dying year. 

0. W. D An Old-Year Song. 
2f, To cure ; recover. 

Achilles thureh channso was cherit of his wond. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. S.), L 10416. 

3. To incite; encourage. 

Here's the heart that triumphs In their death, 

And cheers these hands that slew thy sire ana brother. 
To execute the like upon thyself. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., ii. 4. 
He eheer'd the dogs to follow her who fled. 

Dryden, Thoodore and Honors. 1. 128. 



4, To salute with shouts of Joy or cheers; ap- 
plaud: as, to cheer a public speaker. «gyn, i. to 
faipirtt, comfort, console, solace, enliven, Animate, ex- 
hilarate, 

II. intrant. If. To be in any state or temper 
e of mind; fare. 

How cheer' *t thou, Jossloa ? Shak., M. of V., iii 6. 

0, To grow cheerful; cast off gloom or de- 
spondency; become glad or joyous: often with 
up. 

At sight of thee my gloomy soul cheers up. Philips. 
Come Annie, come, cheer up before 1 go. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

3. To utter a cheer or shout of acclamation or 
joy. 

And even tlio ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 

Macaulay , Horatius, st 60. 

4. To fare; prosper. 

If thou cheat well to thy supper, 

Of mine thou takes no care. 

Robin Hood and the Beggar (Child's Ballads, V. 190). 

eheerfy. a. and n. [ME. chwre, chore , < OF. cher, 
chicr, F. cher = Pr. car = Sp. Pg. It. oaro , < L. 
earm, dear, loved, loving, precious, costly : see 
caress, cherish, and charity.'] I. a. 1. Bear; 
loved. 

Arohllagon. the elioise knight, was chore to his fader, 
The noble Duke Nestor, that noyet full sore. 

Destruction if Troy (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 10064. 
A load more chccre to thee of alle. 

Wyclif, Wisdom, xii. 7 (Oxf.). 

0. Worthy; fit. 

The chere men of lond. 

Robert of Gloucester (ed. Hearne), p. 166. 
Ho chase liyin a chore man, tile charge for to beire. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 1772. 

IL ft. A dear one ; a friend. 

Then Achilles to that a here [Teleplius, his companion] 
oholsly con say. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 5286. 

eheer 8 , n. English dialectal and former literary 
form of chair. Shah., Hamlet (folio ed., 1623). 
eheer 4 (cher), n. [Native name.] A name of 
Wallich’s pheasant, Phasianus wallichi . 

Tiic cheer ... is a native of the western HI mm si eh* 
to the borders of Nepal. . . . The cheer is a local species, 
dwelling at frum 4000 to 8000 feet of elevation and haunt- 
ing grassy hills covered witli oak and pine. 

Staiui. Mat. Hist., IV. 221. 
cheerer (cher'fir), n. 1 . One who gives cheer or 
utters cheers; one who or that which gladdens. 
Thou cheerer of our days. 

IFothm, Hymn on tho Birth of ITince Charles. 

0. A glass of spirit and warm water. [Prov. 
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(&) Alacrity; readiness; geniality. 

He that showeth mercy, with cheerfulness. Horn. xlL & 
=Byu JfirM, Cheerfulness , etc. See mirth. 

Cheerily (cher'i-li), adv. In a cheery manner; 
with cheerfulness; with good spirits; heartily: 
as, to set to work cheerily. 

Come, cheerily , lioys, about our business. 

fkau. and FL, Little French Lawyer. 

Cheeriness (ch6r'i-nes), n. [< cheery + •ness.) 
The quality or state of being cheery ; cheerful- 
ness ; gaiety and good humor : as, his cheeri- 
nmt was constant. 

He (Bryant] fills the mind with tho hreesy eheeriness of 
springtime. /). ./, Hill, Bryant, p. 208. 

cheering(oh6r / ing),;;.a. [Ppr. of chccri,v.] Im- 
parting joy or gladness ; enlivening ; encourag- 
ing; animating: as, cheering news. 

The sacred sun . . . diffused his cheering ray. Pope. 

cheerlngly (eli6r'ing-li), adv. In a cheering 
manner. 

cheerishnesst (ehtr'lsh-nes), n. [< *ehcerish 
(not used; < chccri + -to/*l) + -mss) Cheerful- 
ness. [Bare.] 

There is no Christian duty thAt Is not to be seasoned and 
set off with cheerishness, Milton, Divorce. 

cheerless (chSr'les), a. [< chew* + -tow,] With- 
out joy, gladness, or comfort; gloomy; desti- 
tute of anything to enliven or animate the 
spirits. 

All’s cheerless , dark, and deadly. Shak., Lear, v. 8. 

, adv. In a cheerless 


It was Ilka a north-wait wind In -mm* to gat roar 
cheery little latter of interest and memory. 

8. BoutUs. in Marriam. IL an , 
cheest. Preterit of chess i, the common 
English form of choose. 

And chess hire of his owen auetoritla. 


cheerlessly (chdr'les-li), 
manner; dolefully. 


heerM (ckfir'ftll), a. [< cheer, »., + -ful, 1.] 

1. Of good cheer; having good spirits; gay; 
lively : said of persons. 

You do look, my son, in a mov’d sort, 

As if you were dismay’d : be cheerful, sir. 

Shak., Tempest, iv. 1. 
True piety Is cheerful as the duy, 

Will weep indeed and heave u pitying groan 
For others’ woes, but smiles upon her own. 

Counter, Truth, 1. 177. 

2. Cordially willing; genial in action ; hearty; 
ungrudging. 

God loveth a cheerful giver. 2 Cor. lx. 7. 

A cheerful-alviny hand, as I think, madam, 
Bequires a noart os cheerful , 

Fletcher, The Pilgrim, i. 1. 

3. Characterized by or expressive of good spir- 
its ; associated with agreeablo feelings ; lively; 
animated: as, cheerful songs. 

A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenunco. 

JTov, xv. 18. 

If what you sent me last be the product of your melan- 
choly, what may I not expect from your more cheerful 
hours f ■ Gray , tatters, L 8. 

A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, vii. 

4. Promoting or causing cheerfulness; glad- 
dening; animating; genial: as, tho cheerful 
sun ; a cheerful fire. 

In the afternoon to St. Lawrence’s church, a new and 
cheerful pile. Evelyn, Diary, May 28, 1682. 

He now hears with pain 
Maw oysters ory’d, nor sighs for cheerful ale. 

J. Philip, Splendid Shilling. 
■Spn. Lightsome, gleeful, blithe, airy, sprightly, Jocund, 
Jolly, buoyant See cheery. 

cheerftllly (ohSr'ffil-i),^. In a cheerful man- 
ner. (a) With pleasure, animation, or good spir- 
its. (6) With alacrity or willingness; readily. 
.The Corporal did not approve of the orders, but most 
cheerfully obeyed them. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, lx. 20. 

etieerftxlneia (chSr'ffll-nes), n. [< cheerful + 
•JMM) The state or quality of being cheerfuL 
(a) A state of moderate joy or gaiety. 

. Health is the condition of wisdom, and the sign IseAeer- 
ndncM — on open and noble temper. Emerson, flucoesa 


The loneliness of tho situation, the night, the uncer- 
tainty cloaking the object pf his coining, till affected him 
cheerlessly. L. Wallace, Bon-Hur, p. 409. 

cheerlessness (chSr'les-nes), n. [< cheerless + 
-ness) The stato of being cheerless. 

iil§§rfy 1 t (cker'li), a. [< chccr 1 + Gay; 
cheerful ; not gloomy. 

Hurdles to weave, and oheerly shelters raise. 

Dyer, Tho Fleece, i. 

Thoir habitations botli more comfortable and more cheer, 
ly In winter. Ray, Wisdom of God. 

Cheerly 1 (oher'li), adv. [< chccrlyi, a.] Cheer- 
ily; clieerf ully ; lioartily ; briskly. 

Lusty, young, and cheerly drawing hrenth. 

Shak., Rich. II., i. 8. 

cheerly >2 tj adv. [< ME. elicrll , chervUchc, cher- 
lich; ? cheer a + -ly'*.] 1. Lovingly ; tenderly. 
Tlio clusrl ful cherli that child tok in his armes. 

William if Paler ne (K. E. T. S.), 1. 02. 
And Achilles tlio ohol»e kvng che.rly ho prayit, 

To let the lordo bane his lytic Tor lewtc? of liyrn, 

That woundlt. was wickedly to the wale dctlic. 

Destruction if Troy (E. E. T. 8,), 1. 6265. 

0. Worthily; fitly. 

Cherelich |var. cherlich] as a oheueteyn Ills chambre to 
liolden. Piers Plowman's Crnle (F (1 E. T. 8.), 1. 582. 

cheerup 1 (cher'up), v. t. [For cheer up; sug- 
gested by chirrup, which In turn is sometimes 
changed to cheerup : hoc cheerup and chirp *.] 
To make cheerful ; enliven. [Itare.] 

To drink a cheeruping cup. 

Smollett , Humphrey Clinker. 

cheerup 2 t (cher'up), v. i. [A variation of chir- 
rup, ult. of chirpl, q. v. Cf. cheer up 1 .] To chir- 
rup; chirp. 

cheery (chSr'i), a. [< cheer 1 + -y 1 .] 1. Show- 
ing choerfuluews or good spirits; blithe; gay; 
sprightly ; jocund : us, a cheery tone of voice ; 
always cheery and in good humor. 

They were set in their places, and were a little cheery 
after their Journey. Runyan, Pilgrim v-t Progress, p. 815. 
And though you he weary* 

We’ll make your heart cheery 
And welcome our Charlie 
And his loyal train. 

Jacobite Song, Come o’er the Stream, Ohorlie. 

On what I’ve seen or pondered, sad or cheery. 

Byron, Don Juan, xlv. 11. 

0. Having power to make gay; promoting 
cheerfulness ; enlivening. 

Como, let us hlo. and quaff a cheery liowl. 

Gay, Shepherd's Week, Friday, 1. 9. 

The houso had that pleasant aspect of life which is like 
the cheery expression of com foldable activity in the human 
countenance. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, xiii. 

One [painting! is constrained, sad, depressing, autumnal; 
the other free, cheery, summer-like. 

T. Hill , True Order of Studies, p. 180. 

■8m Cheerful, Cheery. When cheerful means producing 
cheer, it 1 b only by what ioems distinct metonymy, as In 
such phrases os ‘the cheerful beams of tho sun,' ‘ a cheer- 
ful fire. ’ Cheery is coining Into increasing use, represent- 
ing cheerfulness in Its more active forms or manifesta- 
tions, and especially that cheerfulness which is contagions. 

What than so cheerful as the holly- tree? 

Southey, The Holly-Tree, 


cheese 1 (ch$j!)i n. [< ME. these, < AS. dee, cg$e, 
also cyttu a OS. kdsi.kicsi a OFriee. tzise a D. 
kaas = MLG. host, LG. keso a OHG. chdsi, MHG. 
kwse, G. ktise a Sp. queso = Pg. queijo a It cacio 
(also prob. = Ir. cals a Gael, caise a W. caws), 
cheese, < L. caseus , ML. casi us, cheese. See casein, 
etc. The Scond. word is different: Icel.wrfr-=8w. 
Pan. ost. cheese.] 1 . The curd or casein of milk, 
coagulated by rennet or some acid, separated 
from the serum or whey, and pressed in a vat, 
hoop, or mold. All the acids separate the cheese from 
the whey ; neutral salts, and likewise all oartliy and me- 
tallic salts, produce tho same effect; but rennet, which Is 
made by macerating in water a piece of the last stomach of 
a coif, salted and dried for this purpose, is most elhoient 
The flower* of the Galium verum, or yellow lady's-bed- 
straw, and the Juice of the flg-troe very readily coagulate 
milk. There are mauy kind* of cheese, which differ from 
one another according to the quality of tlio milk employed 
and Hie mode of preparation. Sift cheeses, such aa cream- 
cheese, Bath ana Yorkshire cheese, will not keep long. 
Hard cheeses, as Cheshire, Gloucester, Cheddar, Parmesan, 
and Dutch, can lie kept a long time. There Is also an in- 
termediate class, aa Gr uyfere, Stilton, etc. Cheese is com- 
posed of from 30 to 50 per cent, of water, 20 to 35 per cent, 
of casein, 18 to 80 per cent of fat, and 4 to 0 per cent of 
mineral matter. 

2. A mass of pomace or ground apples pressed 
together in a cider-press. — 3. The inflated ap- 
pearance of a gown or petticoat resulting from 
whirling round and making a low courtesy, sup- 
posed to resemble a largo cheese ; hence, a low 
courtesy. 

What more reasonable thing could she do than amuse 
hcmolf with muking cheeses t that is, whirling round . . . 
until the petticoat is inflated like a balloon and then sink- 
ing into a curtsey. De Quinary , Autoblog, Sketches, vi. 

It was such a deep ceremonial curtsey as you never sea 
at present. Site and her sister tioth mode these cheeses 
in compliment to the new-comer, and with much stately 
agility. Thackeray , Virginians, xxll. 

4. pi. Same as cheese-cake , 3.— Banbury oheeae, a 
cheese formerly made at Banbury, England, and supposed 
to bo dry, with a thick rind. Shak., M. W. of W., C 1.- 

Brlokbat ohease, a cheese made chiefly in Wiltshire, 
England, of new milk and cream, and sold in square pieces. 

— Brie Cheese, a soft, salted, white creiun-rheetemode In 
the region about the city of Meaux, in the district of Brie, 
France.— Oamembert cheese, a rich sweet cream-cheese 
of a yellowish color, tuude in the region a)x>ut the village 
of Cumembert In Normandy. -- Chalk for Cheese, flee 
chalk. Cheddar cheese, a rich flne-flavored cheese mode 
at Cheddar in Somersetshire, England.— Cottage Cheese, 
a preparation of pressed curd*, made without rennet, and 
served with salt or sugar and cream. Alsu called Dutch 
cheese , pot-cheese, and smear-case (Dutch smeer-kaas). 
[U. s.1 — Cream-cheese, (a) A cheese of soft, buttery con- 
sistency, such as tlio Brie and NeufehAtel cheeses, (b) 
flame as cottage cheese.— Dunlop cheese, a cheese mode in 
Ayrshire Scotland.— Dutch cheese, (a) A small, hard 
cheeset made in globular molds from skimmed milk. The 
outside is colored rod with a preparation of madder. (5) 
Same aa cottage cheese.— Filled cheese, s trade-name for 
adulterated cheese.— Gloucestershire cheese, a rich 
mild variety of cheese, of two qualities, single and double, 
the former containing half and the latter all the cream of 
the milk.— Groaning Cheeset. a cheese forming port cf 
the blithemoat or entertainment provided at the birth end 
christening of a child. 

It is customary at Oxford to cut what we in the North 
call tile Groaning Cheese in the Middle when the Child 
is born, and so, by degrees, form with It a large Kind of 
King, through which the Child is passed on the Christen- 
ing Day. Bourne's Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. 406* 

Gruyfcre Oheeae, a kind of cheese made in the Jura re- 
gion of both Switserland and France, and also among the 
Vosges mountains: so called from Gruyfcre, canton of 
Fribourg, Switserland. The curd is pressed In large and 
comparatively shallow cylindrical molds, and while In the 
mold is heavily salted during a month or more. The cheese 
is intermediate bet woen the hard and the soft cheeses, is 
of a pale-yellowish color, and is traversed by abundant 
air-bubble* and passages.— Llmburger cheese, e cheese 
mudu at Herve, near Limburg in Belgium, and imitated in 
the United States. It Is eaten in a state of putrefaction.— 
Lincolnshire choose, a small soft cheese made of new 
milk and cream.— NeufChAtol cheese, cream thickened 
by heat aud then pressed in a small mold, made at Neuf- 
ch&tel-en-Bray in Normandy. It Is esteemed a great deli- 
cacy. - Parmesan cheese, a hard, dry, grainy, and high- 
flavored Italian cheese colored with saffron. A considera- 
ble degree of heat is used in its manufacture.— Pineapple 
Cheese, a hard yellow cheese molded into somewhat the 
form of a pineapple.— Pont lTvAgue c h oe e o , an es- 
teemed soft cream-cheese of much the character of Neuf- 
eMtel cheese, made about Pont l’Evlque in Normandy 

— Pot-cheest flame as cottage cheese. — Koquefm 
Cheese, a French cheese made at Roquefort in Guiemte, 
from the milk of ewes. When sufficiently dried aud com- 
pacted Hie cheeses are placed in a moans of a deep cavern 
in the limestone rock at Roquefort, In which the tempera- 
ture U always about 40* F. while In Hie cave the bheeeae 
arc salted, and the mold which forms upon them Is scraped 
off from time to Ume. passing successively in color, in the 
course of about 40 days, from white through blue to a 
reddish Hnt, when the cheese Is ready for use.— flifg or 
gree n oheese, cheese colored by mesne of sage or other 
leaves. In Scotland lovage seeds ere Mao added.— tttgh 

a rich vanity of ch ases mad* tmin 



dial* 
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' \ , SSSSL^£iSS!S^ a,,,,th » u,,ai ~' ciS£a£(«.wtt,),,. Tb.mto.1. 

»ii 


but now 



;w*, a solanaceous shrub of Aft 
India, the fruit of whicl 


the finished or perfect thing : al- 
ways with the definite article. [Slang.] 

Some years Ago the mashers of the day indulged in a 
ala nff expression by speaking of what viewed them an 
“ being quite the cheese. ” A mend who had just returned 
from India after forty yean’ absence from En 


tan 

__._hasthe 
property of coagulating milk, and is employed 
instead of rennet, the latter being objection- 
able to the natives on religious grounds, 
cheese-mite (chSz'mit), n. A mite of the fain- 


from India after forty yeare’ absence from England used „. f m „ 

thti phrase to me, prefacing his remarks by tlw words nn< t j n milk , when it is called the in 
“as we should say in India” and was not a little askin- cheese-mold (cbdz'mold), n. 

i.U+A tW tluk ITinrliiaf ani U-.lttl /lAjJ- fllfniP. llllll , , V . * 

in winch cheese is pressed. 


Uied toTearn that the Htaiu.toni Wrt ehU.Utine. Kml «•— - - A mold or torm 

*^ wt,or “ ,ownto ^?”«t,«.,fl Ul . er .. 1 x.m Cheesemonger (eh&'mungW, ». One who 
cheesebowl (ch&'bffl), *». [< ME. chmthollc, de^H ln o raeltochoow. ... 

chesbollv, poppy, appar. < cheese, 4- hollc, cheese-pale (che 2 pal), ft. A shaip instrument 
bowl, as If named from the likeness of the cap- of a semicircular concave form, like a small 
•ule m shape to a round cheese ; but the forma- scoop, for piercing cheese to sample it. Also 
tion is uncertain.] The poppy, Fapaver lihteas, called cheese-scoop — * 


etc. Also chasbow . 

The violet her fainting head declin'd 
Beneath a sleeping oheubow. Drummond, 1701, 

4h060e-cak6 (chfiz'k&k), n. [< MK. chese-cakc 
(cf. D. kaaskoek), < chase, cheese, + cake*.] 1, 
. cake filled with a jelly made of soft curds, 


SUrer Chef In 


ovre. 


up and cheese-taster. 

cheese-paring (chez'par'ing), n. and a. I. n. 

X. A paring of the rind of cheese.— 2. Hence, 
figuratively, a mean or parsimonious disposi- 
tion or practice. 

(cf. D. kaaskoek), < chase, cheese, + cato*.] X. II. «. Meanly economical; parsimonious: as, 

A cake filled with a jelly made of soft curds, cheeseparing economy, 
sugar, butter, eggs, etc.— 2. A small cake made cheese-press (chfiz'pres), n. A press for ex- 
in various ways and with a variety of ingre- polling the whey from curds in cheese-making, 
dientn • mh lpm on rhtwxp-mke oranire choose- The curds are placed in a choeso-hoop and this In put Tu 
. Jft ’ g the press. In Sne form of prow a vacuum is created he- 

cake, apple Cheese-cake, etc. low ( ho c Uoewj-hoop, and the pressure of the atmosphere -w-x „ 

As soon as the tarts and cheesecakes made their appear- drives the whey out. In more common forms, screws, 

•nee, he quitted his scat and stood aloof. toggle-joints, and other devices are used to obtain pres- 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., ill. sure. 

8. pi. A name with children for the immature cheese-rennet (chSz'rcn'ct), if . [< cheese + 
fruit of the common mallow, Malva rotundifolia rennet . Cf. AS. 
and M. sylvestris, on account of its shape. Also given to the 
cheeses. rerum, used f< 

Cheese-Ct (chez's^-ment*)* n - A kind of 1. Also called cheese-running. _ 



r In the cathedral of Florence, containing part of the Skull 
of Saint Zenobius, lly Andrea di Ardito, imo. 

< L. opera, work: seo chief, ure 1, and 
maneuver, manure J A masterpiece ; a super- 
latively fine work in art, literature, etc. 

The contest of Ajax and Ulysses, for the arms of Achil- 
les, iu one of the latter Books of the Metamorphoses, la • 
chy-d'mLvrc of rhetoric, considering! t* metrical, form. 


and a . 

.chef's 

used at . 

States bushels.' 


Qvineey, Rhetoric. 

An obsolete form of chief. 
\n* A day measure formerly 
' ' * United 


VIIWWnjTUITil V D^ruicut j, n, a juuu ui *• „ 

glue, probably casein and an alkaline carbon- cheose-room (chfiz'rttm), n. [< cheese + -room 
ate, used for mending broken glass and crock- in mushroom . ] The common name in some 
ery, joining wood that is exposed to the wet, parts of England of the horse-mushroom, Aga- 
etc. ricus arventns . 

cheese-cloth (chSz'klflth), w. A coarse cotton cheese-running (chSz'run'ing), a. Same as 
fabric of an open texture, used in cheese-mak- cheese-rennet. 

hug for wrapping the cheese, it is also used fur cheese-scoop (ohfiz'skflp), «. Same as cheese- 

- - • • * pale . 


equal to about two 

r _ , Same as chaft. 

to the yellow lady’s-bedstraw, Galium ehegO (cheg'6), n. A unit of weight for pearls 
, used for coagulating milk. See cheese 1 , in Goa. It seems to be from an eighth to a 

Same as chigoe. 


8. ctis-gerunn, rennet.] A name cheft (cheft), n. 
yellow 


uarter of a carat. 
(oheg'6),«. 

. See chih. 
ithes (kS-lan'thez), w. 



[NL.,<Gr. *eZk*, 

a lip, 4- &v0og, a flower; in allusion to the form 
of the indusium.] A genus of ferns having 
roundish sori at or near the ends of the veins, 


ither purposes, as for a ground for embroidery, etc., and, 
when made with a finer texture, for women's gowns. 
Cheese-flat (chfiz'fat), n. Same as cheese-vat. 
Scott. 

cheese-fly (chfiz 'fll), n. A small black dipterous 
insect bred in cheese, the Fiophila casei, of the 
family Muxcidw, c 

to which tho 
house-fly, blow- 
fly, etc., belong. 

It has a very exten- 
sible ovipositor, 
which it can sink to 
a great dentil in tho 
cracks of cheese, 
where it lays its 
eggs. The maggot, 
well known as the 
ek—e-hopper, Is 
furnished with two 
horny claw-shapod 
mandibles, which it 
uses lioth for dig- 
ging into the cheese 
•nu for moving it- 
self, having no feet. 

It has two pairs of 
spiracles, one pair 
near the head and 
the other near the 
tall, so that when 
one Is obstructed 
the other can he 
In leaping it 


(cbez'tas't6r), a. Same as cheese- 


c£; 


i ale. 

MM-toMter A ft* cSJtf See < 


from the reflexed margin of the frond. The ge- 
nus includes more than fifty species, widely distributed in 



tropical and temperate sou os, the greater number grow- 
ing in tho wanner parts of North and South America. 

dSS (idr Ashortened form o t Ckeiranihut. 
before a toe. Hence -2. A sword. [Slang.] T ho wild cheir is the wallflower. C. Cheiti. 

[NL., < Gr. x*lp, 
mus of plants, 

ough ms body. natural oraer uructjerce, consisting of pubos- 

Thackemy, Virginians, x. cent herbs or small shrubs with large yellow or 
cheese-turner (oh6z't6r'n£r), n. A shelf upon purple sweet-scented flowers. The wallflower, 
which cheeses are placed while ripening, and U. Cheiri , is the best-known species, 
so arranged that by turning it they can oe in- cheiro-. See chiro -. , ,, 

verted. chekt, n. An obsolete form of check\ 

cheese-vat (chez'vat), ». [Also written cheese- cSMSkeJt, n. An obsolete form of cheek. 
and formerly^ by corruption, ehesford ; < WX^ke^v. An obsolete form of choke*. 



& 


ohesqfat, < As.' 
as D. kaasvat 


isefaft (= 08. 

' . kesmat, LG. 


fat chekefillt, a. An obsolete form of choke-full. 
f at. chekelatommt, n. See ciclaton. 

. * AaLaUmi a. a. 


UMfat » G. hisefasi), < ^"obee» e, '+>«<! chrtwlewt, a'.' Beeehokelew, 
fat, vat : see fat a and vat.] The vat or case in cheke-matet, n. and v. A Middle English form 
which curds are confined for pressing. checkmate . 

Cheesiness (ehe'zi-nes), n. [< cheesy -I- -ness.] cheken (chek'en), n. The Chilian name of a 
' 1 ’ ■ ** myrtaeeous shrub, Eugenia Cheken, the bark of 

rhiohis 


The quality of being cheesy, or resembling 
cheese in consistence, taste, or odor. 


UNO. ill leaping n f „ u ,u, 

fint ring* itoclf Ponded Andfolded. 
Into the form of a 


Cht««e-lly and Chcese*happ«r {tHophila 
casti). 

extended ; b, r. Mat, in l«ap- 
itionh ; d, t, hopper and fly, magnl* 
' ‘ uuturul ftiae, with wingh ex- 


.VO, Uf UUUf. 

[< cheese 1 + -y*.] Having 
ite, odor, etc., of cheese ; re- 


drole, and then by a Jerk project* itaolf from twenty to 
thirty times its own length. 

cheei f oop (ehSz'hflp), n. A wooden cylinder 
in which curds are pressed to drive out the 
whey. 

cheese-hopper (ehfiz'hop'Ar), ». The maggot 
of the cheese-fly. Also called cheese-maggot. 
cheese-knife (ehSz'nlf ), n. X. A wooden spat- 
ula used to break down the curd in the process 
of cheese-making. — 2. A curved knife or scoop 
used to cut cheese at the table, 
cheeselip, oheeselepi (chfiz'iip, -lep), n. [Also 
cheesUp , cheslip ; < ME. cheslmte, chmippe, < AS. 
egslybb, cjjslyb (=: OD. kaeslibbe , D. kaasleh = 
OHG. chesilufm, MHG. kmeluppe, G. kdseluppe, 
Msluppe , kiiselipp), rennet, < cyse, cheese. + tybb, 
a drug, poison, =* OHG. luppa, deadly juice, = 
Ieel. lyf, medicine, saj&otn. hibja, poison. Cf. 
Dan. osteldbe, rennet, < ost, cheese, + Zofe, ren- 
net.* * ' * 

net 

MOitp#, 1706. 


cheesy (ohe'zi), a. _ 
the consistence, taste, 

sembling cheese in any respect; caseous.-* 
Cheesy degeneration or transformation, caoeoui do- 
gviioratlon (which kee, — ‘ 

cheat (chet), v. 4. 
chatter or chirrup, 

n. See chetah. 

(che'tal), n. [Hind, chital.] The com- 
otted deer of India. Cervus axis. 

[ME. chif, var. of chief, < OF, 


(oh is astringent and is sometimes used as a 
remedy in eatarrh. 

chekert. n. and v. A Middle English form of 

checker 


chekl (che-ke'), n. [Turk.] 
of weight, probably derived 


A Turkish unit 
from the Roman 


mon 

chef 


j | If. Rennet.— 2. A bag in which ren- chef-d'osuvre ( she-dV'vr), 
or eheese is kept— 8f. The hog-louse. E. (she-d^'vr). [F., a trial- 


[Imitative ; cf . cheep.] To pound, careful determinations at different dates have 
given the following values in grains' troy : 1707, 4,088 ; 
1797, 4,042 ; 1801, 4,068 ; 1821, 4,960. It now weighs from 
4,942 to 4,048 grains troy, or about 8201 grams. 

chekiet, a. An obsolete form of cheeky. 
chekmak (chek'mak), n. A Turkish fabric of 
with golden threads in- 

— ... ; pi. chela (-16). [NL.,<Gt. 

XvMji a claw, hoof.] 

1. The pair of pin- 
cers or nippers, or 
the so-called claw, 
which terminates 
some of the limbs of 
most Crustacea, as 
crabs and lobsters, 

formed by an enlarged propodite bear- 
ing a movably apposed daotylopodite; 
the last and penultimate segments of a 
chelate limb or eheliped so modified as to con- 
stitute a prehensile organ like a pair of pincers* 
[Rare*] 


in the shape of a human head with or without 
the shoulders, either standing alone or placed 
upon a substructure or base, formerly made to 
receive the whole or a portion of the head of a 
saint or martyr. Chefs wore commonly made of met- 
al, as copper, fashioned by the reimuisfl process, gilded, 
(‘based, and otherwise ornamented ; but they were some- 
times carved in wood and covered with thin plates of silver 
or gold. See out in next column.— Chef d attaque, the 
leader of an orchestra (first violin) or of a ehorna.— Chef 
d'orohsstre. (a) The leader of an orchostra. (6) The di- 
rector or conductor of an orchestra. 



), n. ; pi. chefs-d'oeuvre 
apiece, a masterpiece: 


chef, head; de, < L. de, of; oeuvre, < OF. oevre, 



dial* 
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it and pp. 
X&ino- 


scorpion. In these two senses also chele. — 3, 
[mi,.] A genus of oyprinoid fishes, 
ohela^i See eheeta*. 
chelandret. »• An obsolete fonn of calandra. 
ehelaship* n. See cheelaship . 
chelate (te'lfit), a. [< NL. chdatus, < chela, q. v.] 
Having a chela; tenninated by a chela or for- 
ceps-joint. 

Bv bolnff chelate, that In, by having the posterior distal 


Xthd&iHOfia), 

To sing the 

swallow-song"; go from house to house sing- 
ing and soliciting gifts; a custom among boys 
in ancient Greece about the time when the 
swallows returned. [Rare.] 
Ohelidonpmorphss (kt?l-i-dd-no-m 6 r'fe), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. v&Mv, a swallow, ‘4 popdrj, form.] 
in oundevalPs system of ornithological clasRi- 


system of ornithological clasHi" 
II cat ion, the swallows, considei’ed as a super- 

Bv bolng chelate, that is, hy having the posterior distal 
tingle of the propodlte produced so os to oqiial the due- ** UL , 
tyioiKidlte in length, ana thus constitute a sort of opi>oua- One, 

Me linger for it. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 270. Gould, 

SSSSM * notatVlo genii* of American &*- 


In enUrn., ono which can 

on the 8up|K>rting part, as the ungues or 
claws of certain insects. 

chelatmdret, n. An obsolete form of calandra . 
cheldt, v . i, [ME. cheldtm, < AS. *cealdian , also 
in comp. deealdian, become cold, < ceald, cold: 
see cola , a. and t\] To become cold; chill. 

Rymenhlld hlui gan biheldo, 

Hire heorte blgan to chelde. 

King Horn (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1148. 
Chele 1 ^ a. A Middle English form of chilli. 
chele 2 (k6'16), n. Same as chela*, 1 and 2. 
chelerythrla (kel-c-rith'ri-ft), 91. [NL., 08 clwU 
crythr-in 4* -to 1 .] Ohelcrythrin. 
chelerythrin, Cailerythrine (kel-e-rith'rin), n, 
f < Chal(idonium)+ Gr. tpvttpfc, red, 4 -to 2 , -ine'*,] 
An alkaloid (C 19 H 17 NO 4 ) found in the plants 
Chelidonium mqjus, Glancium luteum , and San- 
ffuinaria Canadensis, and thought to be identical 
with sanguinarin. 

chelicera (k§-lis'g-rji), n . ; pi. cheliccrw (-r§). 
[NL., < Gr. x*M> a claw, + idpag, a horn.] 1 . 

One of the anterior pair of ap- 
‘ pendages of a scorpion ; a short, 

l threo-Iointod organ ending in 

^ a prehensile claw. Beo cut 

l Cw un ^ ftr scorpion. — 2. The cor- 
J V y responding organ in a spider, 
r * which terminates iu a sharp 

joint folding down on the 
Termiimi joint, At, preceding one liko the blade 
sUrw^™i..iul »f ft pocket-knife on the han- 
poiMui'gUmi, die, and having at its extretn 

ity tko opening of a poison- 
gland. Tills gland )h not found In the clicliceru* of the 
scorpions. These organs aro supposed hy some natural* 
ists to be the homologues of tlie aiitenmu of Insects, hut 
others believe tlrnt they corrosjKJiul to the mandibles. 

Iu the AriichnUla these anteiiniu are converted into 
month organs; In the Scorpions and Spiders they are 
known as chelicera!. 

Geyenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 244. 
Also in English form chelicere, 


rostral burbots or putt-birds, 


family 



Smaller Swallow-wing ( Chriuioptera tmrkrosa), 

Bucconidcn, similar to Monona (which see), but 
with a short square tail, comparatively longer 
wings, and smaller, Hlonderer bill. There wo two 
species, C. terwbrma and C. hraxWeiud*, known as the 
smaller and the larger swallow-wing. 

chelidoxanthln, chelidoxanthine (kei'i-dok- 

san'tliiu), 9i. [< Chelid(onium) 4 Gr. o£-<V 3 

ilov 


chelicera]. (k^-lis'c-ral), a. [< chelicera 4- -ah'] 
Of, pertaining to/ or of the nature of a cheli - 
cora, or preheribile claw. 

The two palpi are developed from the ped I palpal por- 
tion of the proboscis ; two horny hooks from the eheliceral 
portion ; and, finally, the hinder pair of thoracic limbs Is 
added. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. &?1. 

chelicere (kel'i-ser), n. Same as chelicera. 
chelichnite (ko-lik'uit), n. [< Gr. X^ V( S ft tor- 
toise, 4* lx we, track, 4- -tto*.] The fossilized 
impression of a cheloniau. 

Oheltdida, n. ph Heo ChclwUdw. 
chelidon (kel'i-don), n . [NL., < Gr. x^dd&v, a 
swallow, also (in allusion to the forking of the 

«rh 


swallow’s tail) the frog 
horse’s foot, a hollow ah 


in the hollow of a 
>ve the bend of the 


elbow, etc. ; s L, hirnndo(n -), a swallow.] 1 . 
In anat., the hollow at tho bend of the elbow. 
— 2 . [cap*] In omith a genus of swallows, the 
type of winch is the common European house- 
swallow, Chelidtm urbica. Boiv, 18112. 
chelldoma (kel-i-do'niji), n. [NL., < Chelido- 
nium.] Same as chelidonin . 
chelidonic (kel-i-don'ik), a . [< Chelidon-ium 4 
-<c.] 

Cheli 


3 ^\ *r ur. 

ower, + -»w 2 , Aneutrul 

bitter principle, crystallizing in small yellow 
needles, obtained from tho plant Chelidonium 
majm. 

L " OhelidridflB (ke-lid'ri-de), n. pi. An improper 
- spelling of Chclydridm. 
chelifer (kel'i-f 6 r), n. [NL. chclifnr, < chela*, q. 
v., + li.Jerrc = Kbcar*.] 1. One oft he Cheli- 
feridea; a false scoipion.— 2. [cap.] A genus 
of pseudoscorpions, typical of the family Chc- 
lifcridc p, including book-scorpions with two 
eyes, as C. cancrouks, a small species often 
found in musty old books. 

Cheliferidtt (kel-i-fer'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Chelifer , 2, 4- 4dce.] A family of pseudoscor- 
pions, or false scorpions, of the order Chelifcri - 
t tea or Hscudoscorpioncs , typified by tho genus 
Chelifer. They arc minute harmless forms resembling 
a scorpion in front, but with a body Hut and rounded be- 
hind and destitute of a tail. They live in moist dark 
places, uud feed cldetly on mites and wood-lice. 

Oheliferiiea (kol'i-fo-rid'e-H). ». I* [NL., 
< Chelifer, 2, 4 -idea.] An order of the class 
Arachnida, containing the false scorpions or 

j lious> h avlI1 g the abdomen seg- 

ly separated from tho ceplia- 
jout the appendage with its 
poisonous sting which characterizes the true 
scorpions. The maxillary palpi or pedipulps ure longer 
than the thoracic limbs, and end in u chela or plucer-like 
prehensile claw. There are two fuinlliun, tho ObmUim 
with four eyes, and the Cheli ferUtw with »wo eyes. Tho 
order Includes the book-scorploim. Generally called Pent- 
dwteorpionea. 

Liko tho Spiders the Cheliforidea are provided with silk- 
glands, and unlike tho Scorpions, which they externally 
resemble, they have neither a iH>stu1»doinen nor poison- 
glands. They breathe by trachea*. These Arachnids are 
of small size, and are found chiefly in cuvcms ami dump 
places iu temperate countries. Pascoe, Zodl. Class., p. W>. 


<to^i(W]iB),n. [NL., < Gr. %M, a d*w: 
see ehcloid *.] Same ae cheloicfl, 

Cbelifi 2 , n. An erroneous form of JoeUs. 
Ohelodina (kel-^-dl'nft), n. [NL., < Gr. #***, 
a tortoise, 4 fcivdg, terrible, mighty, lazge.] A 
genus of turtles, related to Chelyn, typicuofthe 
group Chelodines (which see). C\ lomwolHa is 
an example. 

Chelodiae (kol' 6 -din), 91. [< Chclodim.] Atur- 
tlo or river-tortoise of Australia, of the genus 

Chclmlinh. The long-necked ohclodine. C. longieollu l 
has a long, flexible, non-rt-tmctilo neck, and a flat, narrow, 
pointed bead. It is an active species, traversing rapidly 
the rivers and jawds In which if livc«. 

Chelodines (kel-o-dl'nez), n. ph [NL., img. 
< Chelodinn. Cf. chelodinc.] In cool., a name 
given by Huxley to a subdivision of TCmydea, in 
which the pelvis is fixed to the carapace and 
plastron, the neck bends sidewise, and the head 
cannot be completely withdrawn beneath the 
carapace. Same as Pleurodira. 
ililold 1 (kel'oid), a . [< Gr. x^t * tortoise, 4 
ehh c, form. But of. ehelydoid.] Same as ckely- 
doid. 

cheloid 2 (kS'loid), n. [< Gr. xv^ a claw, hoof, 
4 ehfog, form; according to some, < x®Wi a 
tortoise ; cf. cheloid 1 . Also written keloid, for 
celoid, by confusion with kelis, < Gr. rf/hj, a tu- 
mor : see kelis.] A raised fibrous tumor (fibro- 
ma) of the skin, with spurred contours, apt to 
return in its site if cut out, but not dangerous. 
Also called AUlterVu cheloid, A liberty cheloma, 
chelis, and formerly sometimes cancroid.— Addl- 
BOn’B cheloid, a misnomer for A ddutm’e belie. Bee Mit. 

cheloma (kf-16'mg), n . ; pi. chelomata (-m§-ttt). 
[NL., < Gr. wMi* claw, 4 -otwo. See cheloid?.] 
Samo &B cheloid*. 

Ohelone (ko-16'ne), 9 I. [NL., < Gr. x&fa>V f a 
tortoise.] 1. A genus of turtles; the green 
turtles, such as ChcUrne mtdas , and the hawk’s- 
bill or tortoise-shell turtle, CheUme imbricata . 
Also written Chelonia. See cut under Cheloni- 
dtv. — 2. In hot., a small genus of scrophularia- 
ceous perennial plantB, in which the corolla is 
inflated, arched, and nearly dosed, so as to re- 
semble the head of a tortoise, whence the name : 
related to Pentstemon , Tho species are natives of 
the United States, and the most common one, C. fflalnn, 
Is occasionally cultivated and popularly known as make- 
head or turtle-head, 

Ohelonea (ko-lo'ne-jl), n. ph [NL. (Fleming, 
1822).] Same as Chelonia , 1. 

Cheloma (ke-16'ni-ji), n.pl. [NL., < Gr. jeMv?, 
a tortoise*. Cf. Vhelys.] 1 . The Testudinata or 
shield-reptilos; the turtles and tortoises; an 
order of Hep- 
til ia, in which 
the body is in- 
closed in a shell 
consisting of a 
carapace and a 
plastron, from 
between which 
the head, tail, 
and four limbs 
protrude. Then© 
animals have the 
bones of the skull 
united to such a 
degree that the 
quadrates and 
pterygoids form 
part of the same 
uuiSH as the rest; 
there arc no teeth, 
the jaws being In- 
cased In horn and 
formtug a beak ; 



the eyes are pro- 
‘ pel ids; 


-to.] Of or pertaining to plants of the genus cheliferous (kC-lif'e-rus), a. [As chelifer 4 
Chelidonium or celandine; existing in or de- -o*/#.] Having clieleB: said of the chelate limbs of 

rived from celandine Ohsli don lc add, crustaceans, and of animals which have chela*. 

an acid obtained from the plant Chelidonium maju*. it ‘ ' ! 4 * * “ * 4t 

crystallises in silky needles. 

chelidonin, ohelidonine (kel-l-tlfl'nin), n. [< 



ium (kel-i-do'ni-um), n. [NL. 

oektndine .] A papaveraceous genus of plants, 
of only two species, of Europe and Asia. C. ma - 
jus is the common celandine. See celandine. 
60 


masoola-hoat. 

chelip 

pes (J . .. - . 

ized chelate limbs of a crustacean, as the great 
claw of a lobster, modified to form a prehen- 
sile rather th ftn a natatorial organ. See chela*. 


Iped (kfi'li-ped), n. [< NL. chela l, q. v.,4 L. 
>es ( ped -) b E .foot.] One of the large special- 
* * if ac _JL — 


Carapaesof Chtlont mida*. dorsal view. 
s-8, neural plates; Cr- Ct, costal plates; 
R, R, rihs; M. M, maivlnal plates; Mm. nu- 

vMml with eyelid.; Ch “ Pl * Wi ^ 
and a sacrum is developed. 1 n consequence of (he forma- 
tion of the shell, the cervical and caudal regions are the . 
only movable parts of tho spinal column ; the dorsal verte- 
bra* are devoid of transverse processes ; the ribs are not 
movable upon the ver- 
tebral ; and the union of 
the vertebra and ribs 
by means of superficial 
bony plates almost al- 
ways forms the cara- 
pace or upper shell, the 
lower shell or plastron 
l»eing composed of der- 
mal hones, usually 9 in 
number, l median, and 
4 lateral and paired. 
Tortoise-shell is the pe- 
culiar epidermal or ex- 
oakeletal Integument of 
the bony case. Thehmga 
extend into the abdonu- 
nal cavity with the oth- 
er viaeera. The CM- 
nia are generally slug- 
gish, cold-blooded ani- 
mals, very tenaotous of 
life, and ablt to pam 



Plastron of Chtlont m (Has. 


Cl. clavicle, epiplastron, 

mini; Id. intcrcluvicle, entoplastioa, 
or ontosteraum ; Hyp, hyo plastron or 
hyostemnm ; Hpp, hypopiastron or hy* 
poetermun; riphipiastxoia or aipU- 
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the moet destructive crustaceans, owing to its inn 

number*, though it t* of diminutive site, oeiug only About 
a third of an inch long. 

Ohelurlds (kS-lH'ri-dS), n. pl [NL., < Chelura 
+ 4dm.] A family of ampnipoas, represented 
by the genus Chelura , haying several of the ab- 
dominal segments united, and much modified 
abdominal limbs; the wood-shrimps. They boro 
tunnel* lieneatli the surface of submerged wood, and are 

Euereta. These group* have, however, taon long discarded, Chelyt (ke li), n. An obsolete form of chela*, 
and the specie* are now segregated among many families 1 and 2. 

* h 'oh have bee n Tirionriy combined. Moat of the griecie. Jt Imppeneth often, I oonfemo, that A lobster hath the 
i z!!Sr"S! ht) , ml, P 1 }“ r ® belo M to * <'ld-f»»li- duly or great olaw of one side longer then the other, but 

mi * WtU w,to notproperly ^'iZ'rVroT' vZ V EnTl 

Ohelyd* (kan^n.j,?. Same uCMjUm. 
01 f 6 lydid» (ke-lid^ 'i-de), n. jjf. £NL. (properly 


long period* without food. Some, however, are quite 
wm They are oviparous. Most of the specie* are ear. 
nivorou* and predatory, but the true land-tortoises are 
mainly herbivorous. There are over 200 species, among 
them a few gigantic ones, as the tortoises of the Galapagos 
and Mascarene islands : one of the fossil specie* is said to 
have been about 20 feet long. The living genera are very 
numerous. The Chelotda arc variously subdivided. They 
were formerly generally distributed among four families, 
the cluMooted land-tortoises, the related fresh-water tor- 
toises, the soft tortoises, and the sea-turtles. Huxley called 


Obama (W'mS), I». [LL, eheme, ML. ehema, a 
measure^ for liquid*, U chema (Pliny), a gaping 

shell, a cockle, 


chelonian (ke-ia^m-an), a . and n. 

+ -«».] I. a. _Of, jjertaininR to, or’haviugtke tfJhelye 


characters of the Chelmia; testudinate. 

1L n. One of the Chelonia or Testudinata; a 
turtle or tortoise. 

che l oni d , chelonlld (kers-nid, ke-W'ni-id), «, 
A tortoise of the family Chelonidm. 

O holonl d m. Obeloniidm (ke-lon'i-de, kel-$-ni'- 
i-d§), n. pi [NL., < Chelone , Chelonia , 2, + 
-idee, 1 A family of marine Chelonia , having the 
fore limbs longer than the hind, and converted 
Into paddles or flippers for swimming by the 
union and webbing of the digits ; the sca-tur- 
tles, or turtles proper. Its type is the genus Chclone 
ntawing the r “ 



xn 

tChcloti 


uia, containing the green turtle (C. muias) and the 


Matamato {Chtiys matammta). 



Longitudinal Section of Skull of Turtle ICktiant miAax), ihowing 
outline nfbrain ill situ, with x-6. firtf eight cranial nervn, and the 
following bones : BO, bnsiocdiiiul ; HO, evocciultul i .VO, mpraw- 
dpltal ; BS, hastaphanold ; PS, presphenoid ; AS, iilUphenoid ; Pt, 
Pterygoid j Pa, enormously expansive parietal j F. frontal ; Pf, pre- 
frontal; E, ethmoid; A’, nasal; Pmx, premaxillu; V, vomer; P, 


•4dm . J A family of pleu- 

rodirous Che* 

Ionia, typified 
by the genus 
(rhelys. The 
head Is not com- 
pletely retrac- 
tile, and is much 
depressed; itlias 
very Urge tem- 
poral muscles, 
and Is covered 
with soft skin, 
which on the 
beak takes the 
form of broad, fleshy lips. Hie matamata, Chelys mata* 
mala, is the representative of the family. Also Chelididc *, 
Chdjridm , Chelyoidm, 

chdlydoid (kel'i-doid), a. and n. [Properly 
cheTyoid. < Chelys + -old. Of. cheloid\] I. a. 
Pertaining to or resembling the Chelydida. 
Also chelyoid, cheloid. 

II. n. A tortoise of the family Chelydidm. 

It may be seen from this list that no Chclydoid passes 
northward beyond the Isthmus of Panama. 

Qilnthcr , Encyn. Brit., XX. 471. 

Ohelydra (kel'i-drtt), ii. [NL., < Gr. 
an amphibious serpent, also a kind of tortoise.] 
The typical genus of the family Chelydridm. c. 
serpentina is the common snapper or snapplng-turtle of 
America. Also Chelonura. Sue out under allit/ator-tcr- 
rapin, 

Odydrad© (ke-lid'iiv-de), n. pi [NL., < 
Chelydra 4- -adt *.] A group of cryptodirous 
tortoises In Gray’s system, including the Che- 


hawk’s-blll turtle (C. imbricate). Another leading form 
is the loggerhead, Caouana (or Thalasmkelys) caretta. 

Formerly the Derrmtochelys (or Spharyis) anriaeva was , , . , .. 

referred by some to the family, hut it lias long been uni- h/dndm and the Cinost/rnidm of other authors, 
yemlly isolated as the representative of a very distinct OnelydridSB (ke-lid'ri-de), W. 1)1 TNL., < Che- 
i&w\\y (p*nHatoahd}rulm or SpharfHduIre), anil even sub- j. Udtnl A familv of tortoiH«« ivoiflod 

order (Athecot). Hie green turtle and the loggerhead arc T n Jt \ > tortoises, typified 

known to hybridise, the progeny being known to the fish- b y the genus Chdi/dra, having a long tail, largo 
ermen as the bastard turtle, and having the scientific name 
of Ccliumhelys kemjd. The group is the same as Kwreta 
^whicn see). See turtle. 

I (kc-lon'i-dez), n. pi rNL.( 8 wain- 


non-retraetile head, and a long neck, it embrace* 
tlic two laiyest fresh-water clioloniuiis of the IT nited States, 
tho snapptng-turtle (Chripilra Hfrymntina) and the alligft. 
tor-turtle {MacroohelyH larvrtim). Also spoiled, improp- 



chelydroid (kel'i-droid), «. and ». [< Chelydra 
+ -oid.] I # a. Pertaining to or resembling the 
CludydAdw. 

II. n. A member of tho family Chelydridm. 
chelydron (kel'i-dron ), n. [NL., < Gr. i 

see Chelydra .] A turtle of tho genus Chelydra 

w . or some related genus ; an alligator-tortoise. 

#gl«fmphy (kel^-nog'ra-fi), ». [< Or. */•- CSielyetes ( k e-11 e-tfia), «. rNL., < Gr. a 
/UirMj. alortoiso, + -ypaQia, < yiidipttv, write.] A tortoise, + (f) frt/c, a, kinttman, neielibor.] The 
teaiiee on turtles ; a description of chelonians. t™calj:e n usof witos of the taUrOiMto 
du(Umol0giBt (kel-v-nol' 6 -jtst), ». [< cheiomi- Oflriyvwd® (kel-i-ot MoV n.pl, [NL., < Clie- 
om + -wt-] Une versod in the study of tho ¥ ** + *“^0 A famdy of mites, wiUi the 
p skeleton composed of sclerites embedded in a 

soft skin, stigmata near the rostrum, and legs 


wmvxwmmw. n. pl Bee Chelonidm . 
chelonite (kel'J-ait), n. [NL., < Gr. yr/wpjy, a 
tortoise, + -ite».] A name of certain fossil gea- 
turchins of tho family Cidaridai. 
Ohelonobatrachia (ke-ld^no-ba-trft'ki-ft), u. pl 
[NL., < Gr. x FA ^} tortoise, + p&rpaxo f, a frog.] 
Same as Anura 2 . 


of five joints, the first pair being tactile organs, 
They are remarkable for the enormously developed palpi 
' irp rostrum, well suited for plunging into tho i»ody 
victims, upon whose juices they sulwist, Tho fain- 


and shar 

of their v f ... 

lly contains predatory species, such as (JhrlytU* paraniti- 
rorav. C. heterojtaltfuc, etc,, which it has l>een slmwn are 
strictly parasitic, although with a form of parasitism not 
contemplated in Van Boneden's classification, namely, a 
IttrasitiHin beneficial to the host, a* the guest lives upon 
other parasites which are injurious to the host. Michael 


oay + -wf.] On© versed in the study 
chelonians. 

dhdonology (kel-^-nol'y-ji), n. [< Gr. x^vy, 
a tortoise, + -Aoy/a, < ?eyetv, speak ; soe -ology.] 

That branch of zodlogy which relates to the 
chelonians or tortoises. 

Ohelonura (kel- 9 -nfi^), n. [NL., < Gr. xcMw, 
tortoise, + ovpd , tail.] Same as Chelydra. 

Ohelophora (kf-lof'o-rH), n. pl [NL., < Gr. 

XflMh a hoof, claw, talon, + kwooc, -bearing, < 

fipavzsi E. 6 carl.] A senes of deciduate matn- ^ 

male with a zonary placenta, consisting of the OhelylcUe (ke-li'i-dS), n.pl Same as Chelydidm , 
orders Proboscidea and Hyracoidea . The word is w * An old form of keeling . 

scarcely used, except to distinguish these two orders col- Cholyoia (kel'i-oid), M. The proper form of 
lectively front the Carnivora, all three forming the Zono- eht fudoid, 

Cm«iaM porcelain. Bee porcelain. ffli£yoide (kel-i-oi'd§), n. pl. Same a »CM»- 

a#lBm n - chelya (kel'iB), n. [< Gr. xOk, a t^rtoiee, a 

nhi b Te > constellation Lyra. Cf. Chelone.] 1. 

ancient Greek lyre : so called because first 
®J? s Ti' ea 2^ made of tortoise-shell.— 2. In the sixteenth and 
Snflv rhlhiJOl seventeenth centuries, a lute or viol.— 8 . leap.] 
o?S2hri^ [NL.] A genus of tortoises, the type of the f am- 
c lly ChehySidm, containing only one species, C. 

into submai^ed matamata or C. fimbriata . Bee matamata, and 
(ffmaRspostor u. s. Fish coomwon.) wood, and is one of out under Chelydida. 


mussel, < Gr. rfmy, a yawning, a 
a measure, < y *x a in r^vew, gape : see 

^^gra^ns^oy ^ ^° man weight, equal to abou^- 

chemio (kem'ik), a . and n, [Also recently 
chemick , early mod. E. chimic, ehimick , chymie, 
ehymick: after P. ehimique mm bp quimioo a Pg. 
It. ehimioo, < ML. *ehemicu8, *ehmiou8, < chimia, 
chemistry: see chemy, alchemy .] I. a. 1. Per- 
taining to chemistry (or, formerly, to alchemy) : 
same as chemical, Imt nowused chiefly in poetry. 

Analysis is carried into everything. Even Deity Is sub- 
jected to chemic tests. Lowell, Fireside Travels, p, 100. 

The wicked broth 

Confused the ehemic labour of the blood. 

Tennytton, Lucretius. 
2 f. Imitative ; adulterated ; not the genuine 
thing. See alchemy , 8 . 

World, thou’rt a traitor ; thou hast stamp’d thy base 

And chymic metal with great Oasar’s face. 

Quarto, Emblems, !L & 

IL n. If. A chemist or an alchemist. 

Chimicho [It.], a chimicke or an alohimlst. Florio. 
2. In bleaching, a dilute solution of chlorld of 
lime. 

Chloride of lime is generally tormed chemick in the dye- 
house. . . . Thero is tho danger of rotting the cloth when 
very strong chemick is employed. 

W. Crookes , Dyeing and Calloo-printing, p. 49. 
Blue ohemio. Same as chemic Hus (which see, under 
Hue, n.). 

chemio (kem'ik), v. t . ; pret. and pp. chemicked, 
ppr. chemieking. [< chemic, 2.J In bleach- 
ing, to steep, as cotton goods, in a dilute solu- 
tion of chlorld of limo in stone vats, the liquor 
being pumped up and strained through the 
goods until the action is complete, 
chemical (kem'i-k&l), a. and n. [Earlier chym- 
ical: < chemio + -at. Bee chemistry .] L o. 1 . 
Pertaining to chemistry: as, a chemical experi- 
ment. — 2. Pertaining to the phenomena with 
which chemistry deals and to the laws by which 
they are regulated; accordant with the laws of 
chemistry. 

Not only do worms aid indirectly iu the chemical disin- 
tegration of rocks, blit there Is good roason to bolleve that 
they likewise act in a direct and inoclianical manner on 
the smaller particle*. Darwin, Vegetable Mould, p. 246. 

Also chemic . 

Chemical acetifioatlon. See acetijication.— Chemi- 
cal action, see action,— Ghsmlo&l affinity, elec- 
tive affinity, names formerly used for chemical force, and 
implying a property iuhereut in atoms of selecting other 
atoms with which to unite, or of preferring one combina- 
tion to another.— Chemical analyst*, the resolution of 
complex bodies Into their elements. It is either quali- 
tative or quantitative. Qualitative analysis consists in 
the determination of the component parts merely as re- 
spects their nature, and without regard to tholr relative 
proportions. Quantitative analysis consists in tho deter- 
mination of the relative proportions of the components.— 
Chemical black, bronze, see Uu^bnmze.— Chemical 


to fine particles, drawn into wire, molted and cast into in- 
gots or charged with electricity, without losing its identity 
as cooper. But if copper is put into nitric acid, it dissolves 
and is converted Into another substance, copper nitrate. 
The copper, in consequence, has lost its identity, and has 
undergone a chemicalchango.— Chemical CQffiffin&tie&t 
the intimate union by chemical force of two or more ele- 
ments or compounds to form a new compound differing in 
properties from either of its constituent bodies. It differs 
irom mechanical mixture In that each element of a chem- 
ical combination lias a certain fixed and invariable com- 
bining proportion, whereas a mixture of substances can 
be made with varying amounts of its Ingredients. In a 
mechanical mixture the particles of each of its Ingredients 
can usually lie identified and separated by mechanical 
means ; In a chemical combination the constituents are 
so blended that they eannot be identified. Thus, if chlo- 
rln and hydrogen gas are mixed in any desired propor- 
tion , the chloritt In the mixture will be evident by its cnar- 
actcristio color and odor. But if this mechanical mixture 
is exposed to strong light, a chemical combination takes 
jfiaoe rapidly between the two gases, with evolution of 



Boris* Amphipod [Chtturm ttnbrmns). 


heat. Iliey combine, however, only in exactly equal vol- 
umes, and If an excess of either Is present it remains un- 
comblned. In the new compound, hydrochloric add, 
ohlorln cannot be detected by either oolor or smell, nor 
be isolated except by chemical means.— Ohsmloal de- 
composition, the separation by chemical force of the 
component parts of bodies from one another, or the resolu- 
tion of bodies into their elements.— aquation, 
a symtolio expression used to represent a chemical reac- 
tion. The reagents, or bodies which enter into the reac- 
tion, form the left-hand member of the equation, and tho 
resultants of the reaction form the right-hand member. 
Thus, the fact that oalclum chlorld and sodium carbonate 
when brought together In solution react on each other, 
forming calcium carbonate and sodium chlorld, Is expressed 
by tiie following equation : 

OaClji + NagCOg « OaCOj, + 2Na0). 

This is a true equation iu the algebraic sense, because the 
value of the two members is the same. Since matter is 
Indestructible, nothing Is lost in the reaction, and the 
weights of calcium chlorld and sodium carbonate which 
reacted must be precisely the same as the combined 



wfights of tho resultant calcium carbonate and sodium 
nhiorid.— diamloAl eoulvalcnt. t^Mmiiher. fluv 
£j£Sk arSSfBi . eSFseethe i^E-SSnSd 

S5 the force which Unde together the atoms In a 
Tooleoule. and causes chemical changes when dissimilar 
molecules are brought within the sphere of Its action un- 


947 

battlements, and affording means of communi- 
cation between towers and bastions, in the ear- 


e der proper conditions.— flhmninaf formula, a symbolic 
expression used to represent the composition of a sub- 
stance. In the formulas now generally adopted by chem- 
ists each elementary substance is Indtoated by the first let- 
ter or letters of Its name, called its chemical symbol ; and 
to express the compounds of the elements, tlieir symbols , 

are arranged together, each denoting a single atom, and CnemiSO (sn§ 
small numbers are written after a symbol and a little be* camisia, ML. 
low (sometimes, and formerly always, above) the line, in- 
dicating how many atoms of the element exist in the 
compound. Thus. H means 1 atom of hydrogen ; H 2 0 
moans 2 atoms of hydrogen united with 1 of oxygen, form- 
ing the compound water ; KHO means I atom of potas- 
sium (kaliurn), l of hydrogen, and l of oxygen, form- 
ing tli© compound potassium hydrate; and so on. If a 
number is placed at the beginning of the formula, it 
multiplies the entire formula like an algebraic coefficient ; 
thus, 2HgO means 2 parts or 2 molecules of water. Ho, 
too, a small number placed after a parenthesis multiplies 
the portion included; thus, Caa(FU|)g denotes 8 atoms 




of cilolum oombinod with 9 equivalents of the radical 
P0 4 forming triealolum phosphate or bone phosphate. 
Ohemlcal formulas are of two kinds, empirical and ration- 
al. An empirical formula expresses simply the relative 
number of atoms of the olementa present ; a rational for- 
mula expresses not only the relative number of atoms, but 
also some conception of the mode of union of the atoms, 
the groups of radicals contained In the substance, the 
class to which It belonn, etc. Thus, the empirical for- 
mula of acetic acid Is C0II4O0. Its rational formula (CH» 

CO. OH) indicates that It maybe rej — J J ^ 

radicals methyl carbonyl (< r 

and so suggests to the chemist many . . . . 

reactions. See graphic formula . under graphic Chem- 
ical harmonium, hygrometer. foe the nouns.— 
Chemical klntifia, the science which treats of the phe- 


of ohen£riry, as litmus pajier, etc.— Chemical rays of 
the spectrum. See spectrum.— Chemical statics, the 
science which treats of tho phenomena exhibited by chem- 
ical bodies or systems of bodies In equilibrium. 

XL n. A substance produced by a chemical 
process; a chemical agent prepared for scien- 
tific or economic use: as, the manufacture of 
chemical*. 

chemicaled (kem'l-k&ld), a. [< chemical , n., + 
-edP.] Treated or impregnated with chemicals. 
[Rare.] 

Washing compounds and soap recommended to bo used 
in cold water ... are highly chemicaled. 

Harper'* Mag., LXIX. 8. 
che mically (kem'i-tyl-ib adv. In a chemical 
manner ; according to chemical principles ; in 
a chemical sense; by a chemical process or 
operation: as, a chemically active substance; 
a surface chemically clean, 
chemlck, a. and 91. Bee chemic. 


chiM§@-algebraic (kem'i-kd-al-je-brfi'ik), a. 
Relating at once to the modern theory of chem- 
istry (valency, bonds, etc.) and to the alge- 
braical theory of invariants and other concom- 
itants. 

chemico-electric (kem # i-k5-§-lek'trik), a. De- 
pending on electric activity produced by chemi- 
cal means. 

ohemioogalT&nie (kemM-kft-gal-van'ik), a. 
Bam© as chemico-electric . 
chemlcograph (kem'i-k$-grfif), 91 . [< NL. chemi- 
cu8 , chemic, + Or. yp&jxtv, write.] A diagram 
representing the constitution of a chemical 
substance by means of bonds connecting sym- 
bols of the atomB. Beo bond 1 , 11. 
dirariootedmlo&l (kem # i-k5-tek / ni-kal) { a. 
Related to or depending on technical applica- 
tion® of chemical science : as, the chemico tech- 
nical industries. 

chemios (kem'iks) x n. [Pl. of chemic: see -ics. 


this caused the loss of many fortresses, a sudden attack 
often shutting up the defenders In their Isolated posts. 
The castles of the fourteenth century were free from this 
defect, the chemin-de-naule, becoming spacious and unin- 
terrupted, so that tho garrison could be massed readily at 
any point. 

chemise (shg-mfiz'), 91. [< F chemise, < LL. 
camisia , ML. camirn , a shirt, a thin dress : seo 
camis, which is the older form, with the more 
general sense.] 1, A shift or undergarment 
worn by women; a smock.— 2. A short, loose- 
fitting gown worn by women in the early part 

~ ‘ ' (a) A 

main 

- , and sur- 

rounding a tower, intended to prevent the ap- 
proach of sappers to the foot of the main de- 
fense. A postern In the latter provides for the access 
of defenders to the chemise and of tholr retreat in case it 
is stormed. ( b ) The Hpace between the chemise- 
wall and the main work which it protects, some- 
times covered with a penthouse roof.— 4. A 
sleeve or an envelop of sheet-iron placed on a 
mandrel to receive tho coils of steel ribbon used 
in making shot-gun barrels, in the Belgian bar- 
rels tills’ sleeve remains to hold the coils in place u]xm the 
withdrawal of the mandrel. 

5f. Any covering or envelop, especially one of 
flexible material, as the parchment bag in which 
seals of wax were inclosed— Fire-chemiset, a piece 
of linen doth steeped in a composition of petroleum, 
camphor, and other combustible matters, formerly used at 
sea to flro an enemy's vessel.— Beotal Chemise, an Instru- 
ment for tamponing the rectum. It consists of a lunre 
catheter, the und of which is passed through the middle 
of one or more pieces of cloth, and fastened, it is thon 
introduced into the rectum, and the space between the 
catheter and its envelop is packed with pledgets of cotton. 

chemisette (shem-i-zet'), ». [k, dim. of che- 
mise.'] 1. A garment for covering tho neck, 
made of some light fabric, as lace, muslin, or 
cambric, and worn under a waist, especially un- 
der one cut low at the throat.— 2. In medieval 
fort., a chemise covering a very small part of 
the main wall. 

chemlsm (kem'izm), n. [< chcm(ical) + -ism.] 
Chemical power, influence, or effects. 

The animal organism transfers solar heut and the chem* 
Urn c" 
heat, 
nerve- 

chemist (kem'ist), 91 . [Formerly also spelled 
chymist (= F. chimiste = Bp. quimista , etc.); 
short for alchemist, alchymm : see alchemist, 
' ‘ ' 1 If. An r ' 


ment of chemistry which has direct and ii 

to the medical art, indr 

oeutioal chemistry.— 

allurgic, — Qrsuuo bimium/. iwmon/ uou 
chemistry of those substances which are the products of 
vital foroc, which are produced by organised beings, but 
cannot be artificially prepared ; but since many m them 
ltave been prepared 111 the laboratory from inorganic 
materials, the term has lost its original meaning, and is 
now applied to the chemistry of all the carbon com- 
pounds.— f — * ..... 

the tissues 

tioal chemistry, the application of diemlcal laws to the 
arts ; the preparation of diemlcal compounds, their analy- 
sis, and tueir use in arts and manufactures. Also called 
applied chemistry,— Theoretical chemistry, the study 
ox the general laws governing chemical action, and of their 
hearing on the theories of matter. — Thermal chemistry, 
or thermo-chemistry, treats of the phenomena and laws 
of the development and disappearance of heat induced by 
chemical reactions. 

Chemitype (kem'i-tlp), n. [< chmiCcal) + type,] 
A process for obtaining easts in relief from en- 
gravings. A polished sine plate is covered with in 
etching-ground, on whioh the design is etched with a 
point and bitten in with dilute aqua fortls. The etching- 
ground is then removed, and every particle of the add well 
cleaned off. The plate is covered with tilings of a fusible 
metal, and heated until tho metal has melted and filled 
the engraving. When cold it is scraped away to the level 
of the xino plate in such a manner that none of it remalns 
what has entered the engraved lines. 


and of. chemic, n.] 


1 alchemist. 


except what has entered the engraved lines. The plate 
is next submitted to the action of a weak solntlon of 
muriatlo acid ; and. as the one of these metals is negative 
and the other positive, the xlnc alone is eaten away by the 
add, so that the fusible metal which has entered the hol- 
lows of tho engraving is left in relief, and may be printed 
from in a press. Chemitype is particularly adapted for 
the production of mans. 

chemitypy (kem'f-tl-pi), a. Same as chemitype. 

chemolysis (ke-mol'i-sis), 9I. [< chem(ic) + Gr. 
Arwr, solution, < Mwv, solve.] The analysis or 
separation of a compound into its constituent 
s by chemical means : chemical analysis, 
olytic ( kem - $ - lit ' ik), a. [As chemolysis 
(-lyt-) + -to.] Of or pertaining to ©hemolysis, 
or chemical analysis. 

ChemoslB (k$-ra6'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. xflFh a 
yawning, gaping (see cheme), + -osis.) In 
patkol., infiltration, usually inflammatory, of 
the conjunctiva ana of the cellular tissue con- 
necting it with the eyeball, in which the con- 
junctiva rises up to a considerable height 
around the cornea.' Also chymosis . 

chemosmosis (kera-oa-mO'Bis), n. [< chem(ic) +■ 
osmosis.] Chemical action transmitted through 
an intervening membrane, as parchment, pa- 
per, etc. 

cnemOBinotio (kem-os-mot'ik), a. [As chemos- 
mosis (-mot-) + -»c.] 
chemosmosis. 

l'i), 91. [= F. chimie n Bp. quimia 


Pertaining or relating to 


ML. 


The starving chemist in his golden views 
Supremely blest Pop*. lissay on Mon, II. 260. 

2. A person versed in chemistry; one whose 
business is to make chemical examinations or 
investigations, or who is engaged in the opera- 

who dei 


quin 

cMmia , al- 
, art.), 
uy. Cf. chemios 
Dr. 0. Cheyne . 


1 appli 
als in 


"■TIIIIWI VAQIU iOBJi 7». II 1. UA Wirowny . rw '»vo. 

Cf. -Bp. quimicaz sPg. It. chimica (< NL. *chimi- 
ca), enemies, ohemistry, prop. fem. of the adj. : 
see chemic , a. and n.] Chemistry; ohemioal 


drugs and medicines.- chemist 
ana druggist, iu Groat Britain, one who is registered 
as such uudor tho act of July 81st, 1WW, relating to tlie 
sale of poisons. Chemists and druggists arc eligible as 
members of the Pharmaceutical Society, but are not en- 
titled to a place on the register os pharmaceutical chemists. 
— Pharmaceutical chemist, a person acquainted with 
the chemistry of drugs; one engaged in the practice of 
chemistry iu its relation to pharmacy; in Groat ^Britain, 
a person who, after passing an examination In Latin, 
botany, materia medics, ami pharmaceutical and general 
chemistry, with other cognate subjects, is registered as 
such by the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
chemurticalt (ke-mis'ti-knl), a. K chemist + 
-ic-al.] Relating to ohemistrv. Bm 
chemistry (koin'Is-tri), n. [Also : 


G. chemie, etc., chemistry. < 
ohemy, the same, without tne 
as alchimia, alchemy : see 
and chemistry.] Chemistry, 

[Rare.] 

[men (ken), n. [NL. (Bole, 1822), < Gr. xfo — 
L. anser = E. goose, q. v.] A genus of Anse- 
r inoti the snow-geese. The lamella of the bill are 
conspicuous by reason of tho divergence of tho edges of 


The laws of Gravitation, Statics. Acoustics, Chemic*, 
etc., etc., . . . these are all reducible to numerical lau- 
Kusge. Boardman , Creative Week, p. 810. 

chexnlglyphlc (kem-i-glif'ik), a. [< chemiCc) 
+ Gr, yMtyetv, engrave, + -<c.] Engraved by 
chemioal action. _ 

ohendn-de- 
rpnde (F. pron. 
sh6-ma.fi f d6 - 
rfind'), n. [F.: 
chemin, road, 
way ; de, of ; 
rond, round.] In 
medieval milit. 
arch., a oontinu- 
ous footway up- 
on the top of the - 

ramparts, pro- ChmlnKle-ronde. VWgottk 1 wall, Cor* 

%u a caMonne, France- (From Vtollst-le-Duc's 

by the vkt & r Arohitecro^/ ) 



iurton. 

w , ri), n. [Also recently chy- 

mistru , by aphoresis for earlier alchemistry, at- 
chymistry; now regarded as < chemist + -ry: 
see chemist, alchemy, and alchemistry. Other 
names for the science ai*e chemios and ohemy : 
see these words.] The science of the compo- 
sition of material things and the changes which 
they undergo in consequenco of changes in 
their ultimate composition, it regards all sub- 
stances as made up of atoms (wc atom) which are indivis- 
ible and have certain unchanging properties. An elenion- 
tary substance consists of grouiis of chemically united 
atoms of the same kind ; r coinitotuid substance, of groups 
of chemically united atoms of two or more different kinds. 
All compound §ul*stanoos, nml most elementary ones, con- 
sist of oeflnito grnujw of chemically united atoms which 
are called molemle*. Each molecule has exactly the same 
chemical composition and properties as the whole muss 
of the substance, and is the smallest mass into which the 
substance can be divided without losing its identity. The 
laws, causes, and effects of changes in the kind, and the num- 
ber and arrangement, of atoms within the molecule are the 
subject-matter of the science. See chew usaL— Agricultu- 
ral ohcmlirtry. See agricultural.— Analytical chffsn- 



Snow^ooK {Chen hyp*rbortu*\. 

the mandibles, and the plumage is generally white, with 
black tips 011 the wings. C. hyjterbwm* inhabits north- 
erly regions of l>oth hemispheres, 
chena (chS'ntt), n . [Hind.] A fresh-water fish 
of the family Ophiocephalidw, 0)>hiocephaXus 


striatus , founcT es 


peo: 
It a 


lially in swami 
attains a 1< 


and t 
of 8 feet or 


practical t 


t depart- 


tanks in India, 
more. 

chenar-tree. n. Bee chinar-troe. 
ohendi (ehen'dl), n. [E. Ind.] In India, a 
drink made of the fermented juiee of the date- 
palm. Simmon ds. 

chai n «- An obsolete form of chine 1 . 
chenevizite (shen ' e-vlk-sit), ft. [After 13ie 
British chemist and mineralogist Richard Chm- 
tvix (1774-1830).] An arseniate of copper and 
iron, Occurring massive, of a dark-green oolov. 
cheng (shung), n. Same as sdng. 


048 


cherry 


ft WXJSWS &£2t XXfT&l&SZ,- » itaruSS.'"^ EosiM foima of 

ed, used in embroidory and for fringes and chequer-tree* w* See checker-trce. churl, churlish* , 4 

other ornamental parts of women’s dresses, cheque?,"* See cheeky. chemaJiy (eher ma-ni), n. [Origin obscure. J 

etc.— 2. A name for Dosya slogans. one of the chequint. w. An obsolete form of sequin, I n the southern United States* a variety of the 

red marine alg©, order Floritkes . See Dasya. chieuy, «. Soo cheeky, game or base-ball. The Century. 

chera&si (ehe-ras'i), n. A kind of gold medal chenneB (k6r • mfiz), n. [NL.: gee ksrmes,] If. 
struck in Persia for distribution on tlie oeca- An old spelling of kermes,— 2. [cap.] [NL.] 
si on of a coronation, and often used as a coin. 

Tlio value varies from #1 to #7. 


A beautiful species ( Danya elegant], known to lady col* 
lectors by the name of chenille, at once recognised by its 
L'yllndrioal. branching fronds, densely frfimed wjtli 


long Vyliiiunvnif >n»iiuiiiii| 

flue lake-colored filaments. 


Farlow, Marine Algin, p. 177. 


Chenille ^<MUTgoti. ^e doth, a fabric chercht, w. A Middle English spelling of church. 


made with a binged silken thread 
combination with wool or cotton, 
thus produced, whence tho name.— Chenille embroi* 
dery, a kind of embroidery in which chenille is used like 
thread or braid, either laid upon the surface, as in couch 
lug, or drawn through the material with the needle : in 


911 thread lined a. the weft in cherchert, ». Boo hcrcher, kfiroliirf. ITHffhl. 

iio°nam«. — ottenllle "imteol- eberet. A Middle English form of cheer' and 

cheer*. 

cherelichet, adv. A Middle English form of 

the latter ease a canvas with large meshes, or perforated 4 A .■ v . • ^ 

cardboard, is commonly used. The chenille used for the ChenCCt, t. *• AMiaalO English form of cherish, 
purpose Is finer than tho ordinary kinds. - Chenille lace, Cheiff, ft. A I rench spelling of shcrif, 
a kind of lace made in France in the eighteenth century, nhflrimnyflr (cher-i-mor 6r), ft. [Also (Mrimoya; 
HS?£EfiS! d e .»* ™ F. chertmolier, a corruption of chcHmoks, the 

Sm JhS^S'lA,* S!« K «h e niUe ZL name of tho fruit, in Peru.] The fruit otJnona 

broidery. —Chenille rollo. a twisted silk chenille stiff- ChcHwolia , a native of Peril* II is a hoai't-sliRikid 
ened by wire, used as an edging for glass shades and for fruit, with a scaly exterior and numerous seeds buried in 
different ornaments. It is also made into 11 soft cylimlri* a pulp, It is as much esteemed in tho western parts of 
cal coni used in rich fringes. South America as the custard -apple, to which it heart a 

chenomorph (ke'no-mdrf), n. One of the C/ 10 - Strong resemblance, is in tho West Indies. 
nomorphm. ’ cherlBann(»t, ft. An error for chcvisanto, 

Chenomorph® (kS-no-rnAr'fe), ». pi [NL. cherish (cherish), e.t [< ME. cherischen.cher- 
(Huxley, 1807), < Or. x¥> = E. gooec, + fioptf, chcrtcen, < OP. cherie-, stem of certain forma 



Chermts abitti&Uns, 


-i-’ 


shows natural size.) 


form.] The duck tribe considered as a prime 
division of dosraognatliouH carinate birds hav- 
ing the same technical characters as, and being 
conterminous with, the family Anatidee, 
chenomorphlc (kfi-n$-m6r'fik), a. [< Cheno- 
morphw + -ic.] Pertaining to or having the 
characters of tho Chmomorphw ; anserine or 
anatiuo; lamollirostral. 

chenopod (k©'n$-pod), n. A plant of the order 
Chcnopodiaceas. 

Ohenopodi&ce® (kg-n^-ps-di-a'ac-s), n. yi. 
[NL., < Chcnopodium + •avow.'] A natural order 
of apetalous exogens, containing about. ($0 gen- 
era and 400 species of more or less succulent 
herbs or shrubs, for the most pari peculiar to 
maritime or salino localities and to dry desert 
regions. It is extensively represented In the alkaline 
regions of ceutrnl Asia And western America, and in- 
cludes most of the so-called grease woods of America, it 
furnishes the beet and mangel-wurzel, the spinach, and 
tlie gardeu-orwdi. Some of the succulent species contain 
large quantities of alkaline salts ; some possess uroniat- 
lo and medicinal qualities ; and some are cosmopolitan 
weeds. The principal genera are ChenojunUum, A triplex, 
Suatda , and Sakata. 

ehenopodi&ceoUB (ke-ii(Vpo-di-&'Rhiu8), a, Be- 
longing to tho natural order Chcnopodiaem. 

Ohenopodidm (ke-no-pod'i-dS), n. yh [NL., < 
Vhenopus (- pod -) 4- Adtv,\ A family of gastro- 


A genua of bark-Hoe, of the family Aphididw, 
species of which affect firs and larches. 

Chermes afford! an example of heterogamy In that two 
different oviparous generations follow one another: a 
slender and winged summer generation, and an apterous 

g eneration which Is found in autumn and spring and lives 
ti rough the winter. CUm, Zottlogy (Irons.), 11. MS. 

hermesinSB (k6r-me-BS'n6), n. pi, [NL., < 
Chermes , 2, + -two?.] A subfamily of bark-lice, 
of the family Aphiaidat , typified by the genus 
Chermes , having only two disooidal veins on the 
fore wings, and the antenna* usually 5- jointed, 
but exceptionally 3-jointed. it consists of minuto 
forms usually black or yellow, including the vli 


vine-pest, 
Of or pertaining 


mew, Hvn, \ vi’ . wre/w*, nivin ui uei miu iuiuib 

of derir.F. ckdrir (cherts*-), hold dear, cherish, 1U)11ini Wltck - 0 

< cher, < L. earns, dear: see cheer*, charity, and phylloxera vastntrix. 
caress."] 1. To hold as dear; treat with tender- oherznesiue (Jter'me-sin), a. 
ness and affection; foster; nurture; support to the Chermesinas. 
and encourage ; shelter fondly ; nurse; caress, dhema (chGr'nft), n. [Sp.] A name adopted 
We were gentle among you, even us a nurse cherisheth from the Portuguese and Spanish for various 
her children. 1 Tim ii. 7. species of sorranoid fishes, (a) Polyprion eemiwn. 

No man ever yet hated his own flesh ; hut nourinheth generally called stone-bass or wreck-fish. Also chcrne. \b) 
mulcherishcth it, even as the tord the Church. Eph. v. 29. Epimphelu a mmHo, better known as the red ffrouj>er. 

And undre that tytle ulle Kj-n^e^/uul Lordos thcrUschm cherue_ (ch^r'ne), n. [Bame asoherwa.] Alo- 


hem the more with siftes aui 


thing. 

Mawleville, Travels, p. 2SS, 


You that do abet him In this kind, 

Cherish rebellion, and are retails all. 

Shak., Bioh. II., 1L 8. 

For what doth cherish, weeds, hut gentle air? 

Shak., 3 lien. VI., Ii. 6. 


cal (Madeira) name of the stone-bass. Bee 
chema , (n). 

Oheraes (ktr'nez), n, [NL., < Gr. x^!U a day- 
laborer, as adj. j>oor, needy.] A genus of two- 
eyed book-scorpions, of the family Chcliferidm, 
or giving name to a family Chemetidce. 
chernetid (k^r'ne-tid), 
the family Chemetidce, 


2. To indulge and encourage in tho mind; bar- dwrnetid (k^r'ne-tid), w." A false scorpion of 
bor; cling to: as, to cherish forgiveness; to , rxrr 

chcrtxh revenge. OhemetldB (k^-nct'i^e) «. pi. [NL. < Cher- 

His valour . . . n( ‘ s ( Chcmet -) + -idw.] A family of false seor- 


Hath taught us how to cherish aueli high deeds, 

Even in tlie bosom of our adversaries. 

Shak., 1 Hon. IV., v. 6. 

To cheriih virtue and humanity, llurkc, llcv. in Franoa. 

Am 1 mad, that I should cherish that which bears but bi^ 
ter fruit? 

J will pluok it from my bosom, tho’ my heart be at the voiinj 
root. Tennyson, bocks! ey Dali. cneni( 


pions, of the order Pseudoscorpiones or Chdife- 
ridea. It is restricted to the book-scorpions with two 
eyes, in w hich case it is synonymous with Chel\feridce , or 
contains the four-eyed forms also, and is then coextensive 
with the order. 

chemette (ch6r-net'), ft* [Dim. of chcrne,] A 
ding chcrne. 

lemozem (ch&r'nd-zem), n. [Also written 
tchemozem ; repr. Kusa. chernozem ti, < chernvii, 


Jhu X z 1 ™ i y J rr sought for my lord the king a young virgin : and let her pathlan to the Ural mountains, to the depth 

The typical genus of plants of the natural stand before tic king, and let her cherish him, and let her froTn 4 to ‘>0 feet and yielding ft n almoat 
order Vhcmporltaww. ft I. wlilely distributed i„ He in thy borem, that my lord Uic king may get heat JFJSfiSEt 

tamiwreto rmibm. and imrlu.lv. varlou. common wwd». 1 Kl. 1. 2. tummitoa tracceaslon or Bltnllar Crops without 


temperate regions, and includes various common weeds, 
known as yoosejuat, pit/wred, pood -King-Henry, etc., fre- 
quently eaten as greens when young. Some aromatic 
species are used in medicine, as the Jerusalem oak (C. 


Botrys) and womweed (C, amhrosioides ), and tlie straw- 
berry-blite (C. camtatutn ) is sometimes cultivated on ac- 
oount of its scarlet fruit C. Quintal is extensively cub 
tivated iti parts of South America for its seeds, which are 
an tfticle of food. The genus is now made to itiolude tlie 
species which have commouly 1»een referred to Blitum , 
having densely dusterml flowers with a calyx which be- 
comes fleshy and colored in fruit 


They burn sweet gums and spices or perfumes, and 
pluosunt sraellM, and sprinkle about sweet ointments and 
wuterH, yea, they leave nothing undone that makoth for 

any of the oomi*any. 

Sir T. A (ore, Utopia (tr. by Koblnson), il fi. 


preparation. It consists chiefly of silica with a little 
alumina, lime, and oxid of iron, and about 7 per cent of 
vegetable mold, of which 2.4& is nitrogen gas. Tlie nitro- 


gen and other organic matter are no doubt the cause of 
its f e 


■ Syn, Faster, Cherish, Harbor. 
nif nourish with care and effort. 


thecAwv. — mH — , — j. . 

a (tr. by Koblnson), il fi. jts fertility. 

“ To foster is to sustain cheroot (ske-rfit' ), n. [Also spelled sheroot ; 
and nourish with care and ellort. To cherish Is to bold P g. chamto , a cigar, tob&OCO-leaves, < Hind, 
and treat as dear. To harbor is to provide with sholtor churftt & cigar; prob. orig. a native name in 
and pri.to.tlou, Muto give opportunity for working to the Philippine islands.] A kind of cigar not 
something that might he and often ought to lie excluded." “f 4 Id- ISl 

, Angus. Handiiook of the Eng. Tongue, p. 87h. pointed at either end, and thicker at one end 

GtonopjOS (ke-uop bib), n. [NL. (J. Wagler, oherisher (eher'iflh-^r), n. One who cherishes; than at tho other. Cheroots were first made at 
1832), < Gr. xjjv, * E. goose, -r aspect, ap- Hunporter; an encourager ; an entertainer. Manila in the Philippine islands. 

C. ****£?&&?* SZl&ZtfSi 

atratus is the well-known black swan of Aus- 
tralia. Also written Chenonis. See swan, 

ChenopnB (kf-nS'pus), ». [NL., < Gr. X*n>, — E. 
goose, + wolf (woo-) b= E. foot.] The typical 
genus of Chmopodidas : same as Aporrhais. 

irreg. < Gr. ^ puMWt beak, b U. j 1, The act of giving physical comfort "nui 


»uu Ultnm, tif.il a,., nu a non, t. o. . . . _ # ' ■ . 

lie [Pepysl was universally Mov'd, , . . averygreate jlzSSSP W * . a8 rnv!Sff " r(W ^ 
cherisher of learned men of whom lie had the conversation. CWIfy 1 (cher i), fi. and a, [Earl) 


or pleasure. 


1 heating 
Creatures. 


Same as Anastomus, 1. 

Ohenot prooesfl. See process, 
eheoli, n. Bee chih. 

ehep 1 !, ft. A Middle English form of cheap, 
diep 9 (chop), ft. [Appar. a var. of chape,] Tlie 
part of a plow on which the share 1 b placed. 

HalUwell, [Prov. Eng.] 
ehepet, V. ana n. A Middle English form of cheap , 
ehepioget, ft* Same as cheapina, 
chepstcr (Chep'ster), n. [E. dial., < cheep , Be. 
cheip, chepe. chirp, peep, as a bird, + ster.] A Spenser, Team of tlie Muses, 

local British name of the starling, Stumus vul- ilerlilyt, adv, [ME., < cherisen , cherish, + Ay, 
garis, Montagu, -l? 2 ; equiv. to cheerly 2, q, v.] Dearly. 


e* 

Evelyn, Diary, May so, 1708. also chary, cherie , < ME. ehery, chore, in com p. 

I. M, 

is, *chiris 9 < AH. (ins, curs (in mrisAtedm, cyrs* 
‘ f v 1\ kcr8, kersva MLG. kerse, 


fectionate or cherishing manner. 


fears, kas(-fwre) s OHG. chirsa, MHG. kirse , 

1'1»* part, tioore (Mid perhap. vnder) tho Polo .re h«h- ^ 

1 table, the continuance of the Hunnes presence in their Kers{-Mr) = F,cmse = Ft, serisia , CfTO- 

Summer heating and warming with liuefy oherishment all ra n Cat. olrera ss Sp. cetesa sc 
iHirchas, Pilgrimage, p. 741. 


placed, g Encouragement; support. [Rare.] 

One ouelic lives, her ages ornament, 

And myrrour of her Makers majestic, 

That with rich bountie, and deare ekerishment, 
Supports the praise of noble Potisie. 


It. ciriegia , ciliegia =fWftll. ci riashu, a cherry 
(cf . F. cerisier » Pr. serier = Cat. cirer, drerer 
= Bp. cerezo = Pg, eerejeira s It. cirieqio f ciliegio 
as wall. drc8hu , a cherry-tree). < ML. cerasea, 
cerasia, < MGr. nepaota, icepaala, the cherry-tree, 
< L. cerasus, a cherry-tree, eerasus, cerasum, 
a cherry (±s Ar. keraz ** Turk, kirdz), < Gr. 
Kt pao6$, a eherry-troo, ntpdaiov, a cherry, cherry- 
tree, < K&pact a horn, prob. with reference to 



cherry 

the homy pit M, cornel), _ 

name is referred to Cerasus, L. CerasBs, Or. 
K enaeovg, an ancient town in Pontus, where 
the cherry-tree woe native.] I, n. ; jpl. cher- 
ries (.is). 1. The fruit of species of Cerasus 
« (which is commonly regarded as a subgenus 


049 

Traditionally , the cherry-coal (cher'i-kdl), n. A variety of bitu- 
minous coal which is moderately lustrous, has 
a somewhat conchoidal fracture, and readily 
breaks up into cuboidal fragments, it is Inter* 
mediate lu character l>etweon ookim? coal and splint coal, 
retaining it# shape until thoroughly consumed, and not 
coking, 


also, a tree producing this fruit. The cultivated fikarrv-efliKi w#rsi 

varieties of the gorden-chcrry probably all belong to two v c hor l-kor $), w. The coffee-ber- 

sncuics, Prunus Cerasut ana P. avium, both doubtless JT ftH ^ comes from tho trco, before the pulp has 
natives of Europe. It is related by Pliny that this fruit been removed or the seeds have been dried. 

ggSKft£e23fiSSE 

the Homans about 190 years afterward. There are many cherry ; cerise. 

kinds, as tho red-, black-, and whlte*hearts, the Mayduke, She wore one of her own round-eur'd caps, and over it a 
blgaroon, morello, Kentish, etc. The wild nr crab cherry, little straw-hat, lined with cheny-coltmA silk, and tied 
mazord or gean of Great Britain, is a wild state of the with a cherry-colour'd ribbon. Fieldiw/, Joseph Andrews. 
Prunut avium, which is also found In various other parts , , . , / - 1 “ 

of Europe. From the fruit of its different varieties several CflOrry-COraiftl (cher l-kor ^lal), ft. Same as 
highly esteemed cordials are prepared, as the maraschino cherry-bounce, 

of Italy, the ratafia of Frany, the kirsohwasser of Ger- cherry-gum (cher'i-gum), n, Cerasin. 

Site ChSSSel (eWi-14'w*), n. The Enriiah 

mahaleb cherry (/». Mahaieb) at Europe, with very fra- Cerasus Lauro-Cerasus , natural order 

grant flowers, and the ground-cherry (A Chammerm ms), Bosaoew, a native of Asia Minor. It Is commonly 
as well as the wild red ohernr (P. Pennsylvanioa) and the called laurel , but must not bo confounded with the sweet- 
dwarf cherry (P. pumila) of North America. A second * “ 

section of the genus has the flowers In racemes, and the 
fruit smaller and less palatable. To tills belong the bird- 
cherry (A Padus) of Europe, and the wild black cberry, 
also called tho rum- or cabinet-oherry (P. terotina). and the 
ohoke-oherry (P. Virginiana) of America. Still a third sec- 
tion uoniists of evergreen trees, witli the flowers in racemes 
and the fruit inedible, including the bastard cherry, l>ay< 


lrny or other true species of Lauras. The leaves yield by 
distillation hydrocyanic add and au oil resembling that 
obtained from bitter almonds. The distilled water from 
the leaves is used in medicine in tho same way as diluted 
hydrocyanic or prussic acid. 

cherry-pepper (cher'i-pop'Gr), n, A species of 
Capsicum, C. ceraeiformc, of the West Indies, 
whose fruit is small and cherry-shaped. 


cherry, or laurel-cherry (P. Lauro-Cerasus) ot Europe, and whose fruit is small and c „ , 

the Carolina laurel-cherry (P. Carolinianajot the southern cherry-pie (oher'i-pi')» ft. 1. A pie made of 
,T " U “' 1 cherries.— 8. A popular name for the common 

heliotrope. 

“Did you ever smell cherry-pie so sweet before?" 
Heliotrope was a passion with old Andros Durtraml. 

Annie Edwardes, A (lirton Girl. 

lajvofv u.«d*aml dwrry-pit (oher'i-pit), n. 1. The Btouo or pit 
iopflmsldng, etc. of a cherry.— 2. A cnild’s play, in which ciier- 


United Statos. 

2. A name given to many different kinds of 
fruit which bear some resemblance to the com- 
mon cherry. See phrases below. — 3. (a) Tho 
wood of the cherry-tree. That of the wild black 
eherry, Prunus terotina, of the United States is a light, 
hard, strong wood of a reddish color, lair* 1 " ““ J 
highly esteemed for cabinet-work, Interior 
(b) m Australia, the flue-grained wood of Eu- 
genia murtifolia, and especially the very hard, 
compact, and durable wood of Exocarpus cu - 
pressiformis , used in ship-building ana other 
strong work. — 4. A cutter or countersink used 

l_ ■ 1 11 .. X ~ - . ■ 


ry-stones are thrown into a small hole. 

’Tis not for gravity to play at cherry-pit with Satan. 

Shak., T. M,, 111, 4. 

In the Eldorado, where urchins play at cherry-pit. with 
diamonds. Scott, Kenilworth, I. i. 

cherry-rum (cher'i-rum'), w. Rum in which 
wild cherries have been steeped. 

Cherry-Stick (cher'i-stik), n. A tobacco-pipe 


v uuuiyeiuua i-dua), n. iiuumwu-niun 

tmifoha.— l&mc&l- or bruSh-Cherry, of Australia, tubfi URttil with tho Turkish chibouk nuuio nf 
Trochocarpa fauWna.-Broad-leaftS cherry, of Ja- tuuo > U0e “ witn tne lurKisn cm Don k, mauo or 

ca. Cordia maorophulla. - - Clammy cherry. Cardin a young stem of the mulialeb cherry, bored and 
“ fruit of ~ ~Jii.ii i — * i-i—i 


tia tini/olia.— Beech- 
tho Tri 

malca, . _ w 

Collucoeca . — Oornelian cherry, tho fruit of Cornu t 
mat, tho oornel-troo. It is a small, add, cherry -like, 
edible berry.— Dog-Cherry .the fruit of a species of dog- 
wood, Cornu* sanguinsa.— Dwarf Cherry, the fruit of , . ^ . .. . - x , 

Jjonicera, or honeysuckle.— Hottentot cherry, tho fruit Cherry-Stone (cher l-ston), w. 
of Catsine Maurooenia, a South African plant related to seed of a cherry. 

cherry-tree, (e W'i-trt),. «. . [< ME. ckm/tre, 


with tiie reddish-brown bark retained. Some- 
times these stems are five feet long, and as 
straight and smooth as if tumod. 

The stone-like 


AS ; *«j-trtiw, cyrs-tmUo 
Manum Pteudo-cafmcum , and its fruit. Also called win- («f. ciris-bedm ), cherry-tree, < ctm, cyrs , cherry, 
t^^rr^.->j^tB[r^ohWT 3 r Vv Ji) The fniit of Phymlid 4- tredw, tree.] A tree producing cherries. See 
. c /1A * 1 - cherryl. 


I proved have enorooe of Chiritree. 
The 


to yordos irods] that my vyn« I act to unto 
Anoon hath growen up an huge trco. 

Palladia *, Husbondrlo (E. E, T. 8.), p. 194. 


Alkekengt. Boo c Ukttkenyi , "(b) Bame us Jcnutalem cherry , 

—Zulu Cherry, of South Africa, Dombeya Buryeeeict, 
n. a. 1. Like a red cherry in color; red; rud- 
dy; blooming: as, a cherry lip; cherry cheeks. 

Shore's wife liuth a pretty foot, . 

A oltrry lip, . bonny eye, . tongue. f (oher ., W) , «. A fermented II- 

8. Made of cherry-wood : an, a dierry table. 

pr. cherrying, [s merry , n.j 10 impart; nhersian (k6r'si-an), n, [< Chcrsus + -ian,] A 

land-tortoise of “the family ChcrsUkc . Also 


pp: 

ch< 


terry color to ; redden. 


Close in her Closet, with lier liest Complexions, 

Bhee mends her Faces wrinkle-full defections, 

Her Cheek shee ehenriet . and her Ey shee cheers, 

And fains hor (fond) a Wench of fifteen yeors. 

Syloetter, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, it, Decay, 


chersite, 

chersld (k^r'sid), n. Same as ckersian, 
OhmMrn (k6r'si-de), w. vl. [NL., < Chersus 
+ -idee,'} The land-tortoises as a family of 
Chelonia : synonymous with Tcstudinidai . 

■ [NL., as Clirrsw + -ite*,"] 


cherry^t (eher'i). v. t, [As if directly < OF, w 

cherir : see cherish,’] A modification of cherish, chersite (k^r'slt), n, 

Sweet Goddesses all three, which me in mirth do cherry ! Same as ehersian, 

Spenser, f. Q., VI. x. 22 . Oherfiobatm (k6r-sob'a-te). n, pi [NL., < Gr. 
Cherry-bird (cher'i-b6rd), », 1. A book-name xtpow, dry land, + -/? drt^ < fiaivnv (■/ go,] 

of tho European oriole or pirol, Oriolus galbu- Another name of the Anaban tides . 
to,— 2. The Carolina waxwing, or cedar-bird, cherzonese (kdr'so-nfo or -nez), n, [< L. cher- 


Ampelis oedrorum. Bee Ampetts and waxwing, 
cherry-blight (oher'i-bllt), n. An aseomycetous 
fungus, Fodosphatra Oxyacanthm , of the family 


sonesus , < Gr. x^ovrytoq, < xZproft land, dry land 
(as adj,, dry), + vyeoc, an island,] A peninsula; 
a tract of land of any extent which is nearly 


aung appendages branched ut the tip. Each peritnecn 
% contains one ate us, in which several spores are formed. 

f ^irry-boonoe (cherM-bouns'J, n, A popular 
cordial, consisting of burned brandy in which 
cherries have been steeped with sugar. Also 
called cherry-cordial 

Vea, of cherry-bounce quantum suff. and old Oporto a 
®w»Ple of magnums : that's my physio. as s 

Morton, Socret# worth Knowing, U. 1. 

Oberry-br&ndy (eher'i-bran'di), ft. 1. Brandy 
in which cherries have been steeped.— 2. A 


tween | 
Chersonese, 


the peninsula of Gallipoli in European Turkey, 
the Hellespont and tbe J^ean sea ; the Taurie 
i.nenouese, the Crimea; the Clmbrlo Chersonose, tlic pe- 
nlnsulu of Jutland in Denmark ; uml the Golden Cherso- 
nese, in India, probably the peninsula of Malacca. These 
are the most prominent instances of the andeut use of 
the word lu names ; but it was applied to many smaller 
bodies of land. Formerly also written Chersonese. 

The sea so circles there that it becomes a chermnm 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. Sfi. 

And, on the other side, Hayle's vaster mouth doth make 
_ _ A chersonese thereof. Drayton , Folyolbloti, i. 88. 

cordial m^rS"niwrflavored’wfih _ Byrup of Oherraa (kto'Biu), «. [NL. (Wagler, 1880), < 
cherries. Gr. xipoot, adj., dry, a., dry land, > x*P- 


otttof , of dry land, living or found thereon, x*- 
Mvn xetxtaia, a land-tortoise.] The typical ge- 
nus of the family Cherskies, 

Oheraydroa (k^r-sid'rus), n, [NL., < Gr. x^v- 
( W| an amphibious serpent, Hyland, 

+ vopoc, a water-snake, < wJ«p, water.] A genus 
of aquatic wart-snakes, family Acrochordida 9 
having tho hinder part of the body compressed, 
with a fold of skin beneath the abdomen and 
the tail. C. jnanulatus is an East ludtau species, re- 
sembling in habits the very venomous water-snakes, Uy» 
dmphidm. though it is jierfeelly harmless, 
chert (chert), n, [Cf. E. dial. (Kentish) chart, 
common rough ground overrun with shrubs; 
char to, chnrty, = cherty , rough or rocky; Sw. 
dial, kart, a pebble. Prob. of Celtic origin: of, 
Ir. ceart, a pebble, carrach, rocky, Gael, carr , 
a shelf of rock, W. careg , a stone: see car*, 
cairn, and crag*.] A cryptocrystalline variety 
of quartz, also called homstonc, petroailcx, or 
rock-flint. It is less hard than quurts crystal, has usu- 
ally a eoncholdul or slightly splintery fracture, is com- 
monly gray -brown or black In color, and is often some- 
what translucent. It frequently occurs In layers or con- 
cretionary nodules, especially in limestone rocks. The 
name is also applied to any impure flinty rook, including 
the Jaspers. 

cherty (ohBr'ti), a. chert + n*,] Like chert; 
full of chert ; flinty. 

cherub (eher'ub). n , ; pi. cherubim, cherubs (-#- 
bim, -ubz). [= D. G. Dan. Sw. cherub (in Bom. 
in dim. form: see Cherubini), < LL. cherub, pi. 
chcrulnm, < Heb. Vruhh, pi, Frubkim, a chenib: 
supposed to be of foreign origin ; connected by 
some with Assyrian kirubu , a name of the steer- 
god, the winged guardian at the entrance of As- 
syrian palaces. The pi. cherubim occurs earlier 
in the accom. form eherubin, A double E. pi. 
eherubims occurs in tho Bible and elsewhere.] 1. 
One of an order of angels variously represent- 
ed at different times, out generally as winged 

as winged heads), and distinguished by their 
knowledge from the seraphs, whose distinctive 
quality is lovo. In the celestial hierarchy chemtm are 
represented as next in order to seraphs. The first meu- 
tion of cherubs Is in Gen. ill. 24, where their figure is not 
described, but their office was, with a flaming sword, to 
keep or guard the way of the tree of life. Figures of a 
pair of cherubs were pluced on the iuorcy-seat of the ark, 
and a puir of colossal size overshadowed it in Solomon's 
temple with the canopy of their contiguously extended 
wiugs. They are called “the clicruhinis of glory" (Heb. 
ix. ft), as on tliom tho glory, whon visible, rested. They 
wore anointed with 'the holy oil, like the ark itself ana 
the other sacred furniture. Their wings were stretched 
upward, and their faces turned “ toward each other, and 
toward the mercy-seat." The chorubs seen in Ezekiel's 
vision had each four heads or faces, the hands of a man, 
and wings. The four faces were the face of a cherub, that 
of a man, that of a lion, and that of an eagle. They had 
the bodily form of a man. (Rxek. x.) The hieroglypliical 
and emblematical figures embroidered on the veils of the 
tabernacle were called “ eherubims of cunning work" (Ex. 
xxvl. 1). 

And he stogh [ascended] ovor eherubin. 

0. E, Psalter, ft. xviil. 10. 
But first and chlofest with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 

Guiding the flery*wheeled throne, 

Tho Cherub Contemplation. 

Milton, II Pensoroso, L 64. 

On the entablature of the walls were seen the cherubim 
with outstretched wings, tho symbol of the power and 
immediate presence of Jehovah. 

Von Banks, Univ. Hist (trans.), p. 64. 

8. A beautiful child: so called because in paint- 
ing and sculpture cherubs are generally repre- 
sented as beautiful winged children. [In this 
sense the plural is alwayB cherubs.] 
cherubic (cho-riJ'bik), a, r < cherub + -ic,] Per- 
taining to or resembling cherubs ; angelic: as, 
cherubic host; cherubic watch ; cherubic songs. 
Milton ,— Cherubic hymn, a hymn beginning with the 
words “ We who mystically represent the Cherubim," and 
concluding with a triple “Alleluiah,” sung at the great 
entrance in the liturgy of Constantinople, and in other lit- 
urgies as modified by that. It Is said to nave been intro- 
duced into the sorviee at tho command of Justinian aliout 
tho middle of the sixth century. Sometimes used ns a 
name of the Sanotus or Tenanotui, properly called the 
seraphic hymn. 

charubical (ohe-rtt'bi-kal), a. Same as cheru- 
bic. 

The cherubieal angel. Sheldon, Mlraoles, p. 188. 

cherubim, n. Plural of cherub, 
cher tbimic (cher-fl-bim'ik), a, [< cherubim + 
-to.] Of or belonging to cherubim, 
eherubin H (cher r 6 -bin), n, and a / [< ME. 
cherubyn, < OF. eherubin , F. cMrubin mi Bp. 
qucruMn n Pg. cherubim ss It. cherubino, a 
cherub, dim. of LL. cherub : see cherub,] L n, 
A cherub. 

A sompnour waa ther with us in that plaoe, 

That hadde a fyr-reed ohsntbynmto*. 

Chmm, Gen. FroL to C, T., L WL 



He whin wet lent deserv'd. eent out e getttlegala,and 
menage of peace from the wings of those hit Chmtiins, 
that fftnne hit Meroy**eat. 

Milton , Reformation In Eng., it 
Whose face is paradise, but fenc’d from sin, 

For God iu either eye hath plac'd a eherubin. 

Dryden, To the Duchess of Ormond. 

XL a. Cherubic ; angelic: as, “her chcrubin 
look,” Shak., T. of A.7iv. 8. 

6hernbin a t, n. Obsolete plural of cherub. 
Champ (cher'up), r. ; pref. and pp. cheruped or 
cherupped, ppr cherubing or eherupping . [A 
form of chirrup for chirp i. Of. c/wflrup'J.] i. 
intrant. To chirp or olurrup: as, “eherupping 
birds,” Drayton. 

XL trans. To excite or urge on by chirruping. 
[Bare.] 

He cherups brisk his ear-erecting steed. 

Cowjter, Task, iii. 0. 

Champ (cher'up), ft, [< cherup, r.] A chirp or 
chirrup. [Colloq.] 

Charvioe (chGr'vfs). n. A flue kind of tallow 
imported into Turkey from the ports of the 
Black Sea for use in cookery. 

Chervil (chdr'vil), n. [Early mod. E. also cher- 
vel,< ME. ohervelle , < AS. ccrfiUc s= D. kernel 
sb MLG. kerveldc = OHO. chervola, - ella , - ilia , 
MHG. kervele , kernel, G. kerbel = Icel. kerflll = 
Sw. kyrfvvl = Dan. kjdrrcl = OF. cherfuel, F. 
eerfeuU s Sp. eerafolio = Vg. cerefolio k It. 
eerfoglio , < L. catrefolium , ML. also cercfolium , 
eerifolium, prop., as in NL., charophyllum , < 
Gr. x a ^^ v/ ' /uv f chervil, < x a if> tLV i rejoice, + 
s= L. folium , a leaf: with reference to 
the pleasant odor of the leaves.] 1. A gar- 
den pot-herb. Anthrixcus Cerefolium , of the nat- 
ural order Umhell{ferw. The bur or hemlock 
chervil is -4. vulgaris; the wild or cow chervil, 
-4. sylvextris. Both are natives of Europe.— 
8. A name of several other plants of different 
genera. — Needle chervil, Soandix Pectcn- Veneris, a 
oorn-flold weed like chervil, but with slender-beaked fruit. 
— Rough Chervil, Chceroj)hyllum tsmulum. - Sweet 
' eioely, Myrrhis odor at a , 
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of each are placed a bishop, * knight, sad a rook, In this 
order. The pieces move according to certain laws over 
unoccupied squares, the knight alone being free from 
this latter restriction (see below). The king moves one 
square in any direction (except into check); the queon 
in any direction and to any distance along the rows of 
squares, and also along the diagonals ; the rooks or cos* 
ties in any direction along the flies or ranks of squares; 
the bishops (of which there is one on each color) in any 
direction along the diagonals of the color on wliioh they 
are originally placed ; the knights one square on one row 
and then two squares on the row at right angles to it 
(or two squares and then one) in any direction, without 
reference to interposing pieces : and the pawns one square 
ahead on the files. A piece is taken hy removing it from the 
l»oard and placing the capturing piece in its place. In tak- 
ing, each piece makes some one of its ordinary moves, ex- 
cept the pawn, which takes by moving one square forward — 
on a diagonal ; the knight alone can take by jumping over comn, OTs, \ AS. Cist, 

an intervening piece. The objoct at the game is to cap- " 

ture the king of the opposing party ; and this is effected 
by an attack so planned that It is impossible, cither by 


moving the opposing king or l. „ 

t him from lieing taken on the next move - 


to prevent hit 

is, by placing the opposing king in a check from which he 
cannot escape. (See check l, checkmate, and stalemate .) The 
squares of the ward are commonly numlwrod along the 
flies, forward from either party, from the principal pieces 
placed ujk)ii them at the beginning of a game ; as, the 
queon’s rook’s square (abbreviated Q. K. sq.), queen’s rook’s 
second square (Q. B. 8), etc. 

Four and twenty ladles fair 
Wore playing at the chess. 

The Young Tamlane (Child’s Ballads, 1. 117). 

Chest has been known to the Chinese for many centuries 
under a form not very uullka our own game. The board 
has 04 squares, is played with 10 men on each side, the 
two at the corners having oquul power, and the next two 
(called horses) having a move equivalent to that of our 
knight 'Hie chief differences are that the Chinese adver- 
saries are separated by a river, over which some pieces 
cannot pass, while the “ King” is confined to a square of 
nine moves only; and that the pieces are placed upon the 
intersections of the linos forming the lKMird, Instead of on 
the squares. Giles, Glossary of Reference, p. 88. 

The origin of the game of chess is lost in obscurity, a 
fact which has rather invited than repelled learned hjkjcu- 
latlous on the subject The invention of the pastime has 
been variously ascribed to the Greeks, Romans. Babyloni- 
ans, Scythians, Egyptians, Jews. Persians, Chinese. Hin- 
dus, Arabians, Arauoanlans, Castilians. Irish, and Welsh. 

hncyc. B rit,, V, DUO, 
Oheaf-type, printing-type made to illustrate the game of 
chess. 


OuarvH or sweet cicely, Myrrhis odor at a, an aromatic 
and stimulant umhellifcr formerly used as a pot-herb. . 
dMMblet.n. A Middle English form of c)ia». ^ (ch e B ), n> rCf. equiv. *»*.] The com. 

ChMbolleif, n. Samoa* chrnclw l. 2“ * SZS^Sti: 

chaabolle^t, ». A Middle English form of chi- 
bol, eibol. Sec cibol. 


ChflieH, f • f- A Middle Engliah form of chooftc. 
chased, n. A Middle English form of cheese 1 . 

Cheshire eat. Bee can. 

OluMblet, n. A Middle English form of chasuble . 
eheslL ft. See chisel*. 
ehefllip (ohes'lip), tt. Same as cheeselip . 
chesnut, n. Bee chestnut . 
n!mMn.t f£ chesount, »■ Bee cheason, encheyon. 

Chess 1 (ches), n. [Early mod. E. also cheese, 
cheete, < ME. chee, cheese, < OF. eeches, cxchas, 
eskies , nom. sing, of eschec. eechac , cheek; F. 
pi. dchecy, chess, = It. ecacchi (ML. scam ), pi., 7 — 
r= D. echaak = G. schach = Dan. schak = Sw. chSBS^, ft 
schaek = Icel. ekak, chess, ult. < Pers. shah, king: 
see check* , n., and shah.] A very ancient game 
played by two persons or parties with tliirty- 


cies of Jiromu8 , especially JB. eeealinm , which 
bears some resemblance to oats, and is fre- 
quently more or less abundant as a weed in 
wheat-fields. Also called cheat. 
chess 3 (ohes), n . fCf. equiv, cheseox , and see 
chcss-trcc. Appar. a corruption of chestnut; cf. 
Bp. castaftuem , eliess-trees, < castafla , chest- 
nut.] One of the planks forming the roadway 
of a military bridge. The chesstm lie upon the. balk*, 
wiiicl) are longitudinal tlmbon renting upon the bateaux 
or pontoona. 

The cheme or planki whicli form the roadway should lie 
made of a shorter length for u bridge which Is designed 
for light traffic than for one which Is designed for heavy 
traffic. Rncyc. Brit., XIX. 458. 

An obsolete variant of chase 1 . 


Perchance that they may tuk tho chute, 

Ere they come to the atonnes. 

Battle Balriniut* ((Child’s Ballads, VIL 822). 


.w- ^srsa&LSSrjs £& M old " for 


and dark, and in beginning a game the board must be so 



ChtfM-bosrd, with pieces la p o s itio n . 


the service-berry, the fruit of Pyrus Aria. 
chess-boaxd (ches / bord), n. The board used in 
the game of chess; a checker-board. 

Cards are dealt, and chc* aboard* brought 
To ease the pain of coward thought. 

Prior, Alma, Hi. 

Chess-board canvas, a thick cotton canvas used as a 
foundation for embroidery, and divided into squares, like 
a chess-board, in alternating patterns, 
cheseel (ches'el), n. [A corruption of ehesUp , 
cheeselip.] A mold or vat in which cheese is 
formed. 

Chesses (ches'e*), n.pl. [Bee chess*.] A species 
of peony, Pcsonia officinalis, naturalized in Eng- 
land. 

; (ehes'eks), n. Same as chess®. 

an (ches'man), n. ; pi, chessmen (-men). 

[< chess 1 + man.] One or the pieces used in the 
game of chess. 

MISSnert (ches'nfcr), n. [< chess 1 + -n- + -er*. 
Of. citiner . j A chess-player. 

Yonder’s my game, whicli, like a politic chetmer, 

I must not seem to see. Middleton, Game at Chess, iv. 


party has sixteen pieces, differently colored to distinguish 


placed that the square at the right-hand comer is a light chessomt (ches urn), n. [A variant of MF. ; 
one. Tl»e vertical rows of squares arc called Jllet, those clwscl : see chesil, chisel 1 .] A kind of sandy and 
which run from right to left, ranks or lines, and those clavev earth. BuiliuteU. 

(of the same color) Which run obliquely, diagonals. Each , £ ; , . „ , .. 

— — wtl j colored to diitlnguUh 1 he tender cheeum and mellow earth is the best, being 

ineiv mould. Baoon, Nat. Hist. . . . , . . n 

oben-playir (ches'pte'&r), ». One who play. * vJ 

i|g,t p.™ placed- rnmn&mn; -fi* ifiS -£ h - a - B - g l- 0 -g e ^ e “‘ „ 

and queen are placed cm the two middle squares, the CAWWOOI (ohes Tuk), ft. In her., a represen- 
i on her own odor (li^U or dark), and by the side tation of the rook or castle in the game of chess, 


used as a bearing. It is a modem bearing, and 
is drawn in various fantastic ways, 
chess-tree (ohes'trC). n. In eMp-imiWmg, a 
beam of wood formerly bolted to the side of a 
ship abaft the fore-chains, to which the main& 
tack was hauled down. 

Ohessy copper. Bee copper. 
chessylite (ches'i-llt), n . [< Chessy-lee-Afines . 
a town near Lyons in France, where the mineral 
occurs, + Gr. Mdog, a stone.*] Same as Chessy 
copper (which see, under copper). 
ihest 1 (chest), n. [Also dial, and early mod. E. 
chist; < ME. chest, chisLcheste, chiste, assibilated 
forms of hist (North. E. and So. hist), a box, 
VS. cist, (ust, cest, a box, coffin, as 
OFries. kiste = D. hist, hast =s OHG. kista, MHG. 
G. kiste m Dan. kiste &= Sw. Icel. kista, < L. cista. 
< Gr. kLcttl a box, chest. Hence also (from L.) 
cist*, cist a.l 1. A box, properly one of con- 
siderable size, made of wood, iron, or other 
material, with a hinged lid, used as a deposi- 
tory for treasure, papers of record, clothing, or 
other articles. 

Y« chest to be looked with three aeueraU lockee at tha 
leaat, weh ahal be kept by three of the said ff coffee*. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. H.\ p. 867. 
Specifically — 2. In com., a box-shaped case in 
which certain kinds of goods, as tea. indigo, 
opium, etc., are packed ror transit. Hence— 
3. The quantity such a case contains; a cus- 
tomary but uncertain measure of capacity for 
a few commodities : as, a chest of isinglass is Sty 
hundredweight; a chest of cochineal Is li hun- 
dredweight.— A coffin. 

He la now deed and nayled in hie chest. 

Chaucer ; Prol. to Clerk’s Tale, t 89. 

When Darius in hopo of treasure opened the sepulchre 
of Semiramis, he found a chist which being opened, a ven- 
omous pestilence issued. Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 66. 

0. The trunk of the body from the neck to the 
belly; tho thorax (which see).- Bridal ebestt, an 
ornamental Ihjx or coffer made to contain the robes and 
laces of a bride, either brought with her as a part at her 
outfltor presented by tho bridegroom. Boo eassone,— Chest 
Of drawers. Boe drawer Chest Of viols, a set of In- 
struments of the viol kind, comprising two trebles, two 
tenors, and two bassos, which formed the nucleus of an 
orchestra in the seventeenth century. Also called a consort 
Of viols.-* Middle chest, in artillery the front chest on 
the body of an artlllory caisson, so called from Its position 
between tho rear chest on the body and the chest on tho 
limber. — Beaman’s ohesti the wooden box usually form- 
ing all tho luggage of a sailor in the merchant servloe* 
It is fitted with one or more tills, and Is usually long and 
very narrow, tho back sloping or battering a little, so that 
the cover is narrower than the bottom, in order that the 
chest may fit against the ship’s side In the forecastle. 
cbest 1 (chest), v. t. [< chest*, n.] 1. To deposit 
in a chest; board. [Bare.]— Sf. To place in a 
coffin. 

We chested our late commander. 

E. Terry , Voyage to East Indies (1666), p. 41. 
Chests, [ME., also eheast, < A8. cedst, also 
(without the formative -t) cods = OFries. k&sc, 
strife, contention.] Debate; quarrel; strife; 
enmity. 

Holy wiyt tclleth 

What eheste, and mesohaunco to the children of Israel, 

Pul on hem that freo were thorwo two false preestes. 

Piers Plowman (C), i. 106. 

The slnne of contnmolie or strif and chests. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

chest-bellowB (chest 'bel'dz), n. A piston- 
bellows. 

cheated (ohes 'ted), a . [< cheat 1 , «., + -cd 2 *] 
Having a chest (of a specified kind): need 
chiefly in composition : as, brosA-chested, n&r- 
Tow-cnested. 

chesteinet, w. See chesten. 
cheitent, n. [Early mod. E., < ME. chesten, 
chesteine , chesteyne. ches ton, chestan, chasten, 
chastein , chcstein, chasteyn, etc., also unassibi- 
lated kestcyn, casteyn, eastany (after L.); (a) 
partly < AS. oisten-bedm, cyst-bedm, also cystel, m 
OHG. chestinna , kestinna , MHG. kestmw , kesten, 
G. dial, keste, MHG. also kastdnie, kast&ne. G. 
kastanie = D. kastanje a Dan. Sw. kastanje, a 
chestnut; and (6) partly < OF. chastaine, chas- 
taigne, castaigne , F, chataigne = Pr. castanha , 
caatagna & : Cat. castanya * Sp. castaHa &s Pg. 
castanha k It. castagna, chestnut: < L. castor 
nea, ML. also castania, ms tenia, a chestnut, the 
chestnut-tree, < Gr. «wrrav£a, a chestnut, usu- 
ally in pi. K&orava, Kacrdvta, Kaerdvna, chestnuts 
(K&oravoc, a chestnut-tree), also prep . K&pva K a* 
(TT&veta, or K&pva Kaaravaia or Kaoravahcd, nuts of 
Castana, < K darava, K aerravaia, a city In Pontus 
where chestnut-trees abounded, j 


Hence ches- 
1. A chestnut. 


Chasten wol nppe of plauntes that alone 
Upgrowe, or of his seeds* mnltiplie. 

PaUadiue, Husbondrle (ET e T. S.X P- 81S- 



p. aor. 

cheftan-nntt, w. See chestnut, 
vkggfc m (abetter), n. [As a suffix in place- 
names, •Chester , -center, -copier, disguises -ter; 

. < ME. dhestre, a town, a city, as suffix -chestre, 
-cestre, -castre , < AS. ceaster, a town or city, 
chiefly in place-names, either in comp, or pre- 
ceded by the independent gen. of the distinctive 
name (see def.). This is one of the few words 
refused as inherited from the Boman invad- 
ers of Britain (see street) : < L. oastra, a camp, 
a military static’s hence in AS. a town: see 
caxtrum, castle.] Originally, a town: now, the 
proper name of several towns and cities in Eng- 
land and the United States, the most ancient 
being Chester [ME. Chostre, AS. Ceaster], the 
capital of Cheshire [Chestershire, AS. Ceastcr- 
setr], on the river Dee, in England. The term more 
frequently occurs as a suffix (-Chester, •esster, •easier, -tor) 
tn place-names : as, Colehestsr [MIC. Col-ehestre, AS. Colne- 
ceaMter], on the river Colne ; Cirencester /ME. Cirsoestre, 
Ciroestre, AS. Otrenoeaster], the station of Chen ( Corinium ); 
Exeter [ME. JBwmstre, etc., AS. Exanceaster, Exaeester], on 
the river Exe [AS. Exa] ; Doncaster, on the river Don, etc. 
t&iiterilald (ches'tdr-feid), n. A kind of top- 
coat, named after the celebrated Earl of Ches- 
terfield. 

Ohesterfieldian (ohes't4r-f$l # di-an), a. [< 
Chesterfield (see def.) + •ton.] Characteristic 
of the Earl of Chesterfield (1694-1773), an Eng- 
lish courtier and politician distinguished for the 
elegance of his manners, and as the author of 
a series of letters addressed to his son contain- 
ing maxims of conduct, together with many 
suggestions as to manners. 

Few young people, It has been truthfully said, can lay 
themselves out td please alter the CheeterAeldian method, 
without making themselves offensive or rldioulous to per- 
sons of any discernment 

IF. Matthew «r, Getting on In the World, p. lf»7. 

ehesterllte (ohes't6r-11t), n. [< Chester (see def. ) 
+ -Wte.] A variety of potash feldspar, occurring 
in small white crystals implanted on dolomite, 
from Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
chesteynt, w. See ehesten . 

©liit-foiader (cheat ' f oun 0 d6r), ». Chest- 
foundering. 

oheit-fonndered (ehest'foun'dard), a. Suffer- 
ing from cheat-foundering : said of a horse, 
chest-foundering ( ch est 'f oun * d er-ing) , n. A 
rheumatic affection of the muscles of the chest 
and fore legs in horses, impeding both respira- 
tion and the motion of the limbs, 
chest-lock (chest'lok), n. A mortise-lock in- 
serted vertically into the body of a box or chest. 
The plate which is set into the under side of the lid lias a 
staple or staples, into which the bolt enters by a horizon- 
tal movement. E, H. Knipht. 

chest-measure (chest' mezh'flr), n. The great- 
est girth of the chest, 

chest-measurer (chest'mozMijr-&r), n. An in- 
strument for ascertaining the mobility of the 
chest by its expansion and contraction ; a form 
of stethometer. 

chestnut (ches'nut), n. and a. [Contr. of ear- 
lier cfwsten-nut (prop, applied to the nut, the tree 
being also called in ME. chesten-trae , or simply 
ehesten), < chasten , q. v., + nut.] I, n. 1. The 
fruit of trees of the genus Vastanca. See 2. 

The chestnuts of commerce known as Spanish or sweet 
chestnuts arc obtained from Spain and Italy, and are 
larger though less sweet than the American variety. 

9. The tree Castanea vesoa , natural order Cupu- 
lifercs, a native of western Asia, southern Eu- 
rope. and the United States ease of the Missis- 
pl. It is a stately tree, attaining a height of from 80 
feet, bearing staminate flowers in long slender 
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aments, and nuts Inclosed two or three together In a glo- 
bose prickly envelop called the bur. The wood la light, 
soft, ooane-graf nod, and brittle ; It is largely used in cab- 
inet-making, and for railway-Ues, fencing, etc. The young 
wood is more elastic, and Is used for hoops and similar 


seen, Its keeper turns Its head In ths proper dirset io nenl 
removes^.the ^ hood , the chetah slips from thr oar, andj 


purposes, 

3. A name given to certain trees or plants of 
other genera, and to their fruit. See below.— 4. 
The color of a chestnut ; a reddiBh-brown color. 

Hen. His hair in of a good colour. 

Cel. An oxoollont colour; your ehestnut was ever the 
only colour. Shale., As you Like it, iiL 4. 

6. In farriery, the bur or homy wart-like ex- 
crescence on the inner side of a horsed leg.— 
6. [In allusion to a stale or worm-eaten chest- 
nut.] (a) An old joke ; a trite jest ; a stale pun 
or anecdote ; a “Joe Miller.” (b) A worn-out 
phrase or catchword; a phrase or expression 
serious in form and intent, but wluch has 
coased, through futile repetition, to command 
interest or respect. [ U. 8. newspaper slang.] — 
Cape Chestnut, the Calxlnulrtm capetwe, a large orna- 
mental rutaceous tree of southern Africa.-- Earth-chest- 
nut, tile oarthnut.— Horse-chestnut, tho jEvcvIum Hip- 
pocaetanum. See jKmuIu *. — Moreton Bay chestnut, 
of Queensland, tho seed of the Castamspermum australe, 
which somewhat resembles tho chestnut in flavor. —Tahi- 
ti Chestnut, the fruit of tnocarinw edulis. a leguminous 
tree of the islands of tiie Pacific.— Wild Chestnut of 
Capo Colony, the seed of Bralnjum stellatum, which is 
eaten and used as a substitute for coffee. (See also water- 
ehestnut.) 

TL g. Of the color of a chestnut; of a red- 
dish-brown color; castaneous. 

His ehestnut curls clustered over his open brow. 

Disraeli, Coningsby, i, 1. 

Also spelled chesnut. 

Ohestnut-brown. See brown. 
chestnut-bur (ches'nut-b6r), n. The bur or 
prickly envelop of a chestnut. 
di@itnufpC0al (ches'nut-k61), n. A size of an- 
thracite coal small enough to pass through a 
square mesh of an inch to an inch and an oighth 
in size, but too large to pass through a mesh 
of five eighths or one half of an inch. It is 
known in the trade as No. 5 coal. 
chefltonH, n. Boo chasten. 
cheston^ (ches'tqn), n. [Perhaps a use of 
dies ten, cheston , etc., a chestnut-tree; from 
some resemblance.] A kind of plum. 
Chest-register (chest'rej'is-ter), w. The lower 
portion of the compass of both male and female 
voicesj which most easily arouses sympathetic 
vibration in the cavity of the chest or thorax. 
Cheat-rope (chest 'rdp), n. JVcwf., an extra 
painter or boat-rope, by which a boat is made 
fast astern of a ship. 

cheat-saw (chest'sa), n. A kind of hand-saw 
without a back. K H. Kniaht. 

Cheat-tO&e (choBt'tdn), n. Same as chest-voice. 
Cheat-trapt, n. A kind of box or trap used to 
take polecats, fitches, and the like vermin. 
Kersey , 1708. 

chest-voice (chest 'vois), n. A tone of the 
voice which arouses sympathetic vibration in 
the chest or thorax. Also called chest-tone. 
See head-voice. 

cheaublet. n. An obsolete form of chasuble. 
Chet (chet), n. [Assibilated var. of kit 1 . Cf. 
chafi. a oat.] A kitten. [Prov. Kng.] 
chetah, cheeta, cheetah (chsm n. t< Hind. 
chita, the hunting-leopard ; cf. chital, chitta , 
Skt. chitra, spotted, variegated, < Skt. V chit, 
look at, perceive. Cf. chintz 1 , from the same 
ult. source.] The native name of the guepard 
or hunting-leopard of India, Fclis jubata , now 


. „ its prey in a stealthy manner, springs on 

one bound, 

chettik (chet'ik), a. [Native name.] A tree 
of Java, the Strychnos Tieutymd the poison ob- 
tained from it, called upas tieutf, which ia the 
principal ingredient of an arrow-poison. 

Ohettnsia (ke-tu'si-ft), n. JNL. (Bonaparte, 
1839) ; also written Chetusia , chwtusia , Chatusia, 
the last appar. based on Or. yam/, long, flowing 
hair, a mane : see cluvta.] A genus of plovers, 
of the subfamily Charadriinw ; the spur-winged 
plovers. The wing ia armed with a homy tubercle or 





Spur* winged Plover ( Chettutia grtgaria ), 

spine, sometime* rudimentary ; the base of the bill in most 
species is wattled : and the toes are four in nmntier. There 
are about ir> species, all inhabitants of the old world, and 
chiefly of warm countries. Those with tho spines and 
wattles bust duvulojied constitute tho section LomvansUus. 
The type of the genua Is C. prrgaria. 

chetverik (chet-ve-rik'), n. [Buss, chetverik#, 

< chctvero : see c hetvert.] A Russian dry mea- 
sure, oqunl to 8 garnetses, or 4 chetvertkaa, or 
i chetvert, and fixed by a ukase of 1830 at the 
volume of 64 Russian pounds of water at62°F.. 
or 1601.22 cubic inches, equal to about 3 United 
States peeks. It waa previously about 26.8 liters. Th« 
old measures of Novgorod, Psoov, etc., were at least half 
as large again. Also written chetwenk, tschetwsrik [G.], 
egetmrieka. 

chetvert (cliet'vCrt), ». [< Russ, chetoertt, 

prop, a quarter, a fourth part, < chetvero am L. 
quatuor = E. four.] A Russian dry measure, 
equal to 8 chetveriks. Also written teetuer, 
tschetwert [GJ. 

chetvertak (ehet'vtr-tak), n. [Rnss. chetver- 
taH, < chctvertuit, fourth, quarter. < chetvero: 
see chetvert .] A Russian silver coin, worth 24 
copecks, or about 19 cents. Also written tschet- 
wertak [Q.],tchctverka. 

ikitvertka (ohet-vdrt'kft), n. [Russ, chetvert- 
ka, < chctocrturt, fourth: see chetvertak.] A 
Russian dry measure, equal to i chetverik. 
Also written tsehetwerika [G.1, etc. 

chevachiet, n. [ME., also chivachie, chivaehe, 
chevache, < OF. chcvauchee, - chie , chivalchee, < 
chevaticher , ride on horseback, < chcval, a horse. 
See cavalcade, wliich is a doublet.] An expe- 
dition on horseback or with cavalry; in a wider 
sense, any military expedition. Chaucer. 

Ye know© well that we huuo loate in this e hyuaohie that 
we have made vpon the kyngo Arthur. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.\ iL ITS. 

cbevaget. n. Same as chief age. 

chevai (sn6-var)» pi. chevaux (-v6^ 
as mere F., in early mod. E. chival, <1 

< L. cdbaUus, a horse: see cabal?, capel 1 . In 
the sense of support or frame, cf. easel and 
clothes-horse. Hence chevalier , and ult. chival- 
ry, etc.] 1. A horse.— 2. In composition, a 
support or frame: as, a c/^’a/-glass — 1 eheval 


ow 


Hovering Branch and Nut of Chestnut ( Csstmm* t*se*). 


Chetah iCu&ardu Jubata). 

Queparda Julxita or Cynwlurus jubatus, a large 
spotted cat, somewhat like a dog in shape, 
with long legs, uon-retractile claws, and the 
upper sectorial tooth without an internal lobe. 
If Is tho type of tho subfamily Guspardincs. It la called 
Julntla (mailed or oro»tod)/roin the short mane-like crest 
of hairs passing from the bock of the head to the shoul- 
ders. When used for hunting, it is hooded and trans- 
ported on a car. 'When a herd of deer or other game is 


British army at Waterloo, which, being posted at their 

i unction, commanded tho road iietween Charleroi and 
Brussels and that to Mono. 

The Western Powers will assuredly nevor permit Russia 
to place herself A eheval between the Ottoman Empire and 
Persia. London Times. 

cheval-de-ftfse (sh6-vard6-fr3z'), n. 1. Same 
as chevaux-de-fWse.—2. A kind of trimming in a 
pattern of radiating and crossing straight fines* 
chev&lement (shG-val'raofi), n. [F., s chewier, 
prop, bear up, < eheval, a horse, prop : see che- 
vai/] In arch., a prop, usually consisting of a 
shaft of timber with a head formed of one or 
more pieces placed transversely to distribute the 
pressure. It is used to support temporarily portions of 
an edifice of which the lower parts are bring rrtmM or 
are undergoing repairs or modi fi cations of such ohanetsr 
as to affect their stability. 

chevalet (sbev'a-lfi), n. [F., dim. of eheval a 
horse, prop : see eheval] The bridge of a vio- 
lin, pianoforte, or other stringed lnstrameat 
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(she-val'glhs), n. A looking- Achilles at tho choise men 

glass mounted so as to swing in a frame , which Deetructum Troy (E. E, 

may move on wheels or rollers, and large cheverslt, cheverilf (chev'^r-el, -i]) ; «. and (i, 

Afmi«i»)t fn nofla/if ftia nrh/tld Mwiim f ( f)F. ilhCMfil. P. duiWMlU. A lflH. Him. flf thfWrP.. 


AchlUes at tho choite men cheuert for anger. 

fTs.), 1 . 9870. 


, chevalur, a 
soo cavalier j which 


enough to refect the whole figure. 

Mr. Scaley . . . walking up to one of the cheval-glasee*, 
gave it a hanl poke in the centre with hi* stick. 

IHckent, Nicholas Nioklehy, xxl. 

chevalier (shev-a-lSr'), n. [< ME. chivabr, 
chevalere, < OF. chevalier , mod. F. 
horseman, knight cavalier 
is a doublet.] 1. A horseman; a knight; a 
cavalier; a gallant soldier. 

Knyghtis, I comaundc, who to dtile drnwes. 

Thai) churl os m cheueleres ye chastise and clmflo, 

Aud drede 30 no doute. York May*, p. 12ft. 

Mount, ehevalier*! to arms ! Shak K. John, ii. 1 . 
The French chevalier*, after they had broken their luneos, 
oama to handy blows. Time V Stow how, 

ft. The lowest title of rank in tho old French 
nobility. 

It was rumoured that a young gentleman of French ex- 
traction, tho Chevalier de Mi 
duke, . . . was 


< OF. chcvrcl , F. chvrreau , a kid, dim. of cherre, 
\ chdrrc, < L. capra , a goat: Bee caper*, cap - 
riole, and cf. eftdron,] L n. 1. A kid. 
lie hath a conscience like a chevereV* skin. Bay. 


Bight as a thefe maketh his ehmssnm, 

And robbeth mennes goodee about 

In wode and felde. Gower, Conf. Amant, II. 881 

5. In law: (a) A making of contracts ; agree- 
ment. (h) An unlawful agreement or contract. 

( c ) An agreement or a composition, as an end * 
or order set down between a creditor axid his 


the middle ages and later. 

TI cn*‘« a wit of chevercl, that stretches from an inch 
narrow to an ell brood ! Shak., it. anti J., ii. 4. 

S. Any flexible leather similar to kid. 

II. a. 1, Made of kid leather. 

A wen truce is but a ehcveril glove to a good wit: how 
quickly the wrong side may be turned outward ! 

Shak., T. S„ iil. 1 . 

2. Figuratively, pliable ; yielding. 

Your soft ohcvcril conscience. Shak., Hen. VIII., 11. S. 

No tough hidos limiting our chevcril minds. 

Chapman and Shirley, Clutbot, Admiral of Franco, i. 

chcveril + 


2. KUl leather, used especially for gloves in chavtoht, v. t. [Also written ehetioe; 

ihfl middle turefl and Inter. MB. ohevisen, ctmesen, mevyschen, chevmhen, 

< OF. chevies-, stem of certain ports of chevir, 
accomplish, obtain, etc.: see ehieve*, and cf. 
chevisanoc.j 1. To get; provide. 

Chevytm [var. chevyichen, cheve*»hen) or purveyn, pro- 
vided. Prompt . Parv., p. 74. 


evalier de Magny, equerry to the reigning nh Award is a+ f clip v' Ar.il Ay ’i r 1 X< ahevt 
tho Intendod of tile rich hum less Ida. vi<t 

Tha ck eray, Harry Lyndon, xi. io make ab pliable as kid leather. 


8. A member or knight of an honorable order, mu,,h cheveriliad ' 

especially one who holds the lowest rank in such 1 ’ 5 caiunmlatum. 

an order when there are more rank* than one: 

Region of Honor. The diaveroaiiy (shev-e-ron'i), a , [Accom, of che- 
— 4 nlmod rrottc '' < F. < chevron : see chevron.'] 

Tf ln ^vided into several equal ports by 
b !fn lines having the direction of the chevron : said 
*?? / nf * ’“f of an 08 cuteheon. Also written chvvronny . 

old and disused name of the greeusliank, red- ehevesailef, chevesalt, n. [ME. ehevvsailc, < 

°SS < )F - nmmm c, ckernaillc, uock.band,< ehmwe, 


Also called gamhet and hmseman Chevalier 

d’induiide (F. f knight of InduRtry), a man who lives by 
his wits; a swindler; n shunter. 

elttvalryt, ». An obsolete form of chivalry, 
choral-screen (she-val'skren), n. A screen 
mounted in a frame, having a broad base for 
its support, and therein differing from a fold- 
ing screen, See screen . 
chevaster (shfc-vas'tfcr), «, Same as chercstre. 
chevauchement (she-vdsh'ment), n. [F., < 
chevaucher, ride on horseback, < cheval, a horse : 
see cherachic , ehevaL] In nurg„ the riding of 


Thof tho haue ehewmd thee a chylde, 

For it is geton of a god, thy gilt ib the lasso. 

Alimunder of Macedoine (E. Ifi. T. S.£ l 006. 
2. To care for; help. 

Yonr honour and your omperlse. 

Negh ded for dredo, tic can lior not chevm, 

Chauocr, Complaint of Mars, I. 089. 
chevrette (shev-retM, n. [F., doe, roe, trivet, 
shrimp, dim. of clmro, a goat: see chevercl,] 
A machine used for raising guns or mortars 

Bp. Mouruaffu, Apiwui to Ca*ar, p. 28. chevenm (shev'rqn, -e-rqn), n. [< F. 

See chevron. chevron , OF, chevron ss I*r. cabrion = Sp. cahrio, 

a rafter, a chevron, \ ML. car 
pro(n-), a rafter, < L. caper, 
capra, a goat; rafters being 
appar. so named because they 
are reared on end like butting 

g oats; cf. capreoli, props, stays, 
t. goats : see capriole, ca - 


the neck, = Sp. cabcza = Pg. eabcca , the head: 
see cabcza, ] An ornamental collar, cither a 
necklace or more probably the collar of a gown 
or upper garment, which when opened exposed 
tho bosom. It is described as richly adorned. 
Horn, of the Rose. 

chevestre, chevdtre (she-vcs'tAr, sh6-va'tr), w. 
[< OF. chevestre , F. chci'Mrc, a bandage, < L. 
ca pi strum : see eapistrum. ] In mrg, , a bandage 
for the hoad, used in cases of fracture or luxa- 
tion of tho lower jaw. Also written ehevastrr. 



GuIm a Chevron ac* 


compunied by three tt roof, 

BUt. 


j)cr \ J 1. In her., one of tho 
honorable ordinaries, it la sup- 
posed to rtjprosenl two rafters, as of 
", leaning against each othe: 


against each 


the top ; but it may more 
iscribed “ * 


one bone over another after fracture, giving chevet (sho-vaO? n. [F., apso, head of a bed, j y r m )e 
rise to shortening of the limb. dim. of chef. \ head; see chi cl.] 1. Tho eastern a e)w\ 


rise to shortening of the limb, 
chevauz, «. Plural of cheral. 
ehavaux-de-frise (sh^-vo'dMi^z'), n. pi. [F., 
lit. Friesland horses: chevanx, pi. of cheral, 
horse; tie, of; 


Frise, Fries- 
land: said to 
have been first 
employed at a 
siege of Gro- 
ningen, in 
ancient Fries- 
land, against 



dim. of chef, head; see chief.] 1 . Tho eastern 
extremity or the termination of the apse, both 
exterior and interior, of a church, with the elmi>- 
els, aisles, etc., if present, immediately con- 
nected with it. 

ITie chevet ... is an u])«r, always enclosed by an i y>«*u 


Chevaux-de-friM. 


screen of columns on the ground -floor, und owning into 
un aisle, which again always ojh'Iik Into three or more 
apsldal chapels. J. Fcr<ni#*on, Ilist. Arch., 1. 47f*. 

2. A small block or coin sometimes used for giv- 
ing the proper elevation to a mortar in firing, 
chevetamt, *». A Middle English form of chief- 
tain. 

Pieces of timber trav- chevfttre, n. See chcrcstrc. 
ersed with spikes of iron, or of wood pointed chevey, v. and n. bee chevy. 
with iron, 5 or 6 feet long, used to defend a chevicot, v. t. See chorine. 
passage, stop a breach, form an obstacle to the chevilt, n. Same as cavcli, 3. Kersey , 1708. 
advance of cavalry, etc. A similar contrivance is chevllle (she-vel'), t< F. chcville = Pr. ca- 
placed on the top of a wall to prevent persons from climb* villa = Sp. cabilla s=Pg. cavilha, a peg, pin, bolt, 
ingoverit Also cheval«le-fri*c. See caltrop. — It. caviglia (also cariglio), ft peg, pin, < L. 

Thww ftaircatHJS received light from sundry windows daviculu , a small key, bar, bolt, > B. clavicle , 
placed at aome distance above Urn floor, and looking into n v1 Thp T1Aff to w 4 hVd. a strinff of a violin, 


the enemy’s cavalry.] 
n spikes of ir 


i graveUed 
ohevaux-de-friae at the top, 


Dickon*, guitar, or other stringed instrument is attached. 

cnevint. 


The impassable mud below bristled with chevaux de CffOVlIlt, W. B 6 © chcvon. 

/rite ot the dwarf palmetto. Oheviot (chev'i-pt), n. 1. A sheep of a breed 

O. W. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 180. so called from the Cheviot Hills, between Bug- 


ler at 

, _ . ‘ly be 

described as .the lower half of a sal- 
tier completed to a point at the top. The two arms of 
the chevron rest upon the sinister and dexter laises of 
the Held, and uro joined in the center. It occupies one 
fifth of tne surface of the field. 

2. A variety of fret ornament common in 
Borman and other Komanesque architecture. 
When systematical- 
ly repeated it forms 
a chevron-molding. 

Also called zigzag, 
chevron - work, und 
danvette . . 

3. Milit., a badge 
consisting of 
stripes meeting 
at an angle, worn 
on the coat- 
sleeves of non- 
commissioned of- 
ficers, above the 
elbow. The uum- 
l>er of stripes indi- 
cates the rank of the 
l Mirer : as, for a ser- 
geant-major, three 
bars and an arc ; for 
a qnartermaster-Bfir- 
goant, three bars and a tie of three bars ; for a sergeant, 
three bars ; for a corporal, two liars. 

4. In anat. and zobl., a chevron-bone (which 
See).— Chevron couched, ill her., a chevron lying side- 
wise, its two ends being turned to one side of the field.— 
Chevron in chief, in her., a chevron out of its usual place, 
und set very high in tho field. 

chevron-bone (shev'rgn-bon), n. One of a pair 
of bones which form a subvertebral V-shaped 



Chevron-molding, 

Galilee, Cathedral uf Durhum, England. 


Cheviots arc noted for their large 
' with 


chavet, V, Seo chieve l. 

cheveld (shev-e-lfi 7 ), a. < L. capillatus , 
hairy: see chevclure.] In tier., streaming with 
rays ; said of a comet or blazing-star, 
dievelure (shev'e-lfir), n. [F., head of hair, < 

OF. cheveleure » It. cajwllatura, < L. mpillatu - 
ra, hair, esp. false hair, < capillatus , hairy, < ca- 

p§im, hair: see capillary.] 1. A hoad of hair. , , _ m, , , 

—2. A periwig; a peruke.— 3. Iu astron., tbe Chevtaancet, »• [ME. chevisance, -a 
coma or nebulous part of a comet or other chevisance , cnevissance i <, chevir, 

nebulous body. 

Cheven (chev^n), n. [Formerly also chcvin ; 
also chevenden, cnavender , q. v. ; < OF, chcvesnc , 
cheviniau , F. chevin , chevanne , a chub, prob. < 
chef, head: seo chiqf.] 
chub. Also chiven, chit 


land and Scotland. 

curauifc und valuable wool, qualities wliich, combined 

a liardiness second only to that of the black-faced breed, 
make tlicm the most valuable race of mountain sheep fn 
Croat Hritain. Tho fleece weighs from 8 to 4 jaiunds, and 
the carcass of ewes varies from 12 to 1 « pounds per quarter, 
that of wethers from 16 to 20 pounds. 

2, [1. c.] A loosely woven woolen cloth made 
from the wool of the^ Cheviot sheep, 

-ounce, etc., < 
come to an 



An old name of the 
tiring. 


Go to the same hole in which I caught my Chub, where, 
n most hot di 
floating near 1 


in most hot days, you will find a doseh or twenty Cheven* 
r the top of the water. 


dwvsnden (obey 
wider.] A local 
dwrenteint, n. 


/. Walton, Complete Angler, p, 68 . 
[en-den), n. [See cheven , chav- 
Bnglish name of the chub. 

An obsolete variant of chief- 


, Two Chevron-boties In profile ( eh, ch), and one showing front view- 

“Ummmt: nmlt. KS* 

ogous with au intorcentrum (which sec). Tlic scries of 
such lames fonns a canal In which blood-vessels may run. 
chevrond (shev-ro-nfi'), a. [< F, chevronnd, < 
chevron : see chevcronny and chevron.] In her., 
charged with several chevronels, separated one 
from another by the field, 
chevroned (shev'rond), a. [< chevron + 


iMPPvw»T| v. i. A Middle Bit 
sow shiver, tremble. Bee i 


dish form of chiver, 


ouu. boo fJ/Ktw, uunwwc, auu a. -firoi 

plishment; achievement; result; outcome. 
Wlian Henry herd telle this of that godc chcwy*anec, 
LangUtft * Chron. (ed. Hearne), p. 10ft. 

2. Means. 

Almesdede shal make a ehevieaunce 
V exclude by grace the rigour of vengeaunne. 

Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 77. 

3. A bargain; negotiation for a loan ; a loan. 

And tcllith hlr that ohaffar is so deere 
That rieedcs most he make a chevieaunee, 

Chaucer, Shipman's Tale, 1. 828. 
Eschaunges and eheuuanoe* with suche chaff arc I delo, 
And lone folke that lose wol a lyppe at eucry noble. 

Pier* Plowman (B), v. 840, 

4. Profit; gain. 


1. Decorated or covered with chevrons, or i 
chevron-like ornamentations; marked with zig- 
zag lines or stripes. 

Watchet cloth of silver chevenmed all over with lace. 

B. Joneon, Masque of Hymen. 

2. In her., same as chevrond 


chovronal 


chevxtmel (shev'ro-nel).n. [Dim. of chevron.] 
lo a bearing like the chevron, but of only 

half its width : a half-chevron. Bee cheveronny. 
chevron-molding (diev'rqn-mdl'ding), n. Bee 

• chevronziy (she v-ron'i), a. Same as cheveronny . 
Chevronways (shev'rfln-wfiz), adv. Same us 

chevronwise. 

chevrOBWise (shev'rpn-wlz), ode. [< chevron 
+ -wwc.] In itor., divided by lines having the 
direction of a chevron. 

chevron-work (shev'rqn-wArk), n. In orcft., 
see chevron, 2. 

chevrotain (shev'ra-tfin), a. [Also formerly 
chevrotin; < F. ehevrotain , < OF. cfcwrof, dim. of 
eltcvre, < L. copra, a goat: see cower 1 .] A name 
of the napu and other species of hornless pyg- 
my deer of the genus Iragulus, resembling the 
musk-deer and often confused with it, but be- 
longing to a different family, Tragulidw . 
ehevrotint (shov'rfl-tin), n. Same as chevrotain . 
Tlio cheoroUn, or little guinea deer, which is the least 
of all cloven-footed quadruped*, and perhaps the most 
beautiful. Goldsmith , Animated Mature, II. 66. 

chevy, chivy (chev'i, chiv'i), v. t ; pret. and 
pp. chevied , chivied , ppr. chevying , chivying . [Also 
written chevey, chivey , e/itory ; origin obscure. 
Bee first extract.] To chase about or hunt from 
placo to place; throw or pitch about; worry. 
[Slang.] 

C/uutty is a common English word, meaning to goad, 
drive, vox, hunt, or throw as it were hero and there. It 
is purely Gypsy. (Jhlv in Romany means anything sharp* 
pointed, us a dagger or goad, or knife. The old Gypsy 
word chlv, among its numerous meanings, lias exactly 
that of casting, tlirowing, pitching, and driving. 

C. G. Lelund. 

Ouo poor fellow was chevied about among the casks in 
the storm for about ton minutos. London Times. 

A gleaming green body that might have passed for a 
huge wedge of emerald, and that 1 reckoned to bo a dol- 
phin, which kept pace with us to the windward in the 
wuke of u timid, lovely prey it was chioeying. 

W. C. Russell, Juok’* Courtship, xlvi. 

chevy, chivy (chev'i, chiv'i), n. [< chevy , chivy, 
?■.] A halloo: a shout; a cheer. [Slang.] 
chevynt, »■ Bee cheven . 
chew (chtf), v . [Early mod. E. and mod. colloq. 
and dial, also chaw ; < ME. chewcn , chcowen, < 
AS. oedwan (pret. cedw, pi. tmwon, pp. cowen ) = 
D. kaauwm ss MLG. keuwen = OHG. chiuwan , 
MUG. kluwen , G. fcflww, prob. (with change of c 
to t, ef. crane = Icel. trani , etc.) = Icol. tygma = 
8w. tugga = Dan. tyggc, chew, = Hubs, snevatl 
a s OBulg. sivati , chew. Cf . chavcl, chawl , chow/, 
jfoie?/.] I. /raws. 1. To bite and grind with the 
tooth ; masticate, as food, preparatory to swal- 
lowing and digestion. 

And while the ilosh was yet betweeu their teeth, ore it 
was chewed, the wrath of the Lord was kindled oguinstthe 
people. Num. xl. 33. 

2. Figuratively, to ruminato on in the thoughts ; 
meditate on. 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some fow to be chewed and digested. Bacon, Studies. 
To Qhew the OUd, to ruminate ; figuratively, to meditate. 
Those shall ye hot eat of them that chew the cud, or of 
t divide the hoof : as the camel, because he chew- 
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MHG. chouch = E. chough : see chough and cos.] 
An impertinent chatterer. 

Peace, chcwet, peace. 


them that , 

cth the cud, but divldeth not the hoof. Lev. xi. 4. 

“Byn. 1 . Bite , Gnaw, etc. See eat. 

II. intrans. 1. To perform tho act of biting 
and grinding with the teeth ; champ ; ruminate. 
Specifically — 2. To press or grind tobacco be- 
tween the tooth for the sake of its flavor or stim- 
ulating effects. [Colloq.]— 3. Figuratively, to 
meditate; reflect. 

Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this. 

Shak., J. C., i. 2. 

Let 'em rest there, 

And chew upon their miseries. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, ILL & 
Old politicians chew on wisdom past. 

Pope, Moral Essays, i. 228. 

chew (elitt), n, [< chew, v.l That which is 
chewed; that which is held iu the mouth at 
one time ; especially, a quid of tobacco, 
chewagh (ch6-wtt') n, [Chinook.] The Dolly 
Varden trout, tialvelinus malma : so called in 
British Columbia. 

chewer (chfl'er), n. One who chews ; specifi- 
cally, one in the habit of chewing tobacco. 
cnewet A t (ohd'et), n. [Perhaps formed from 
chew.] A kind or pie made from chopped sub- 
stances. 

Chewettes were small pies of chopped-up livers of pigs, 
hens, and capons, fried in grease, mixed with hard eggs 
•ad ginger, and then fried or baked. 

Mabm Rook (K. E. T. 8.), note, p. 287. 

Bottles of wine, ehswete, and currant-custards. 

Middleton, The Witch, 11. 1. 
ckewetat (ohtt'et), n. [< F. chouette, an owl, a 
aaw, dim. of OF. ehoue, choe, an owl, prob. < 


Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 1. 
dwyiM-baU(oWiM-bftl), n. A modioinal bull 
or bolus administered to a horse to promote or 
restore its appetite. 

chewing-gum (ehO'iug-gum), n. See gum'K 
Chewink (ehe-wingk'), it. [Imitative of the 
bird's note.] A name of the towheo bunting, 
Pipilo erythroph thalmus, a fringilline bird of the 
United States. Also called ground-robin and 
marsh-robin . [Local, U. 8.] 

During the tirst week of the month [May) I heard the 
whippoorwill, the brown thrasher, the veoiy, the wood- 
pewee, the chewink, and other birds. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 840. 
chow-Stick (chb'stik), n. A twig of Gouania 
Doming crisis, used in tho West Indies for clean- 
ing the teeth, and also powdered as a dentifrice. 
More commonly chaws tick. 
cheyoto (Bp. pron. cha-yd'ta), n. [Cuban and 
Mox.] The name in Cuba of the fruit of the 
Seehium edule , a cucurhitaceous plant. It is 
much used as a vegetable. Also choco, chocho . 
cheyotilla (Bp. pron. cha-y6-bSryft), n. [Mex., 
dim. of cheyoto .] A cucurhitaceous plant of 
Mexico, Hanburia Mexicana, bearing a four- 
seeded spiny fruit of the size of an orango, 
which at maturity bursts suddenly and throws 
the seeds to a considerable distance, 
chi (kl), n. The twouty-secoud letter of the 
Greek alphabet, X, %, corresponding to the 
English ch. 

Chia (che'fi), w. [Bp. chia , the limo-leafed sage, 
Salvia tihwfolia ,] The name among tho In- 
dians of Mexico and Arizona of several species 
of Salvia , especially S. Columbaria \ tho seeds 
of which are used for making a pleasant muci- 
laginous drink, and also as food. 

Ohlan (kl'an), a. [< L. Chius (Gr. X/of), pertain- 
ing to Chios, Chios, Chius , Gr. Xior , Chios, now 
£do.] Pertaining to Chios, an island in tho 
JEgean sea, now belonging to Turkey. 

That blind bard, who on tin* Chian struud . . . 
Itchuld tho Iiiud and tlm Odyssey 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sen. 

Coleridge, Fancy in Multibus. 
Chian earth, a dense compact kind of earth from (Milos, 
used anciently in medicine tw an astringent und as a ros- 
inetic,— Chian or Cyprus turpentine, turpentine pro. 
cured from tho Pistaaa TereUnthus. It is of the consis- 
tence of honey, clear, and yellowish-white. 

Ohi&nti (k^-an'ti), n. [It.] Properly, a red wine 
of Tuscany, grown in the region between Siena 
and Arezzo ; as used in Great Britain and the 
United States, any dry red wine of Tuscany, or 
any Italian wine of different color which has 
a similar flavor. 
cbiaoUBt, n . Bee chouse . 
chlaroscurist (kill * ros - kb ' rist), n. and a . [< 
chiaroscuro + -wf.] I. n. An artist who draws 
iu cliiaroscuro. 

The most perfect discipline is that of tho colourists ; for 
they see and draw everything, while the ohiarostmrists 
must leave much indeterminate in mystery or invisible in 
gloom. Jlunkin , Lectures on Art, 4 l&U. 

n. a- Executed in cliiaroscuro, or by a chia- 
roscurist. Ituskin, Lectures on Art, J KiO. 
chiaroscuro. chiaro-OBcuro (kiii^ros-kd'ro, 
kiU # r6-os-ko / ro), ft. and a. [It. (= F. clair - 
obscur, > E. clair -obscure), lit. dear-obscure: 
chiaro, < L. clarus, clear; oscuro, < L. obscurus, 
obscure: see clear , a., and obscure .] I. n. 1. 
Light and shade; specifically, the general distri- 
bution of light and shade in a picture, whether 
painted, drawn, or engraved — that is, the com- 
bined effect of all its lights, shadows, and re- 
flections. Strictly spooking, however, every 
object on which light strikes lias its own chia- 
roscuro. 

According to tho common acceptation of the term in the 
langnuge of Art, chtaro-oscuro means not only tlio mutable 
effects produced by light and shade, hut also the perma- 
nent dJilorences in brightness and darkness. 

FairhoU , Diet, of Art. 

[Vase-paintors) abstained, as a rule, In their designs 
from all combinations and groupings wldch could not be 
expressed without more r hinrwruro than was compatible 
with their simplo monochrome outlines. 

C. T. Fewton , Art and Areheool., p. 386. 

2. A drawing in black and white.— 3. A method 
of printing engravings from several blocks rop- 
resentingligliter and darker shades, used espe- 
cially in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; 
also, an engraving so printed. 

Between 1722 und 1724, Kirkall published by sulwcrlp- 
tlou twelve chiaroscurifs engraved by himself, chiefly af- 
ter designs by obi Italian masters. In these chiaroscuros 
the outlines and tho darker parts of the figures are printed 
from copper-plates, and the sepia-coloured tints are after- 
ward impressed from wood blocks. 

Ghetto, Wood Engraving, p. 461. 


S < NL. chiasma , < Gr. **- 
, < ndCv/v, marked with 


chlMtre 

H. a. Of or pertaining to light and shade in 
painting, drawing, or engraving. 

Tlio Greek or Chiaroscuro school ... is dlreotod pri- 
marily to the attainment of the power of representing 
form by pure contrast of light and shade. 

Buskin, Lectures on Art, 1 159. 

Also clair-obscurc, clare-obseure . 
chiasm (kf'azm), n. r 
atrpa, two lines crossed, n xm^av, marxea wun 
two lines crossed as iu the letter X, x, < x l % the 
letter X, x, chi, represented by L. m, in form 
by L. X, x . Cf. decussate .] In anat., a de- 
cussation or intersection ; specifically, the de- 
cussation of the optic nerves wldcli occurs in 
nearly all vertebrates. Bee second cut under 
brain . 

Tim optio chiasm doubtless is a sign of some kind of sym- 
pathetic relation between the two eyes ; but whether this 
necessarily reaches the degree which produces correspond- 
ing iHilnta is uncertain. Le Conte, Sight, p. 202. 

chia sm a (kl-az'mft), n. ; pi. chiasmata (-ma-tft). 
[NL.] Barn© as chiasm. 

Ohiaamodon, OhiasmoduB (id - as 'm^- don. 
-dus), n. [NL., < Gr. x^ega, two lines placed 
crosswise (see chiasm), + ofiuv (Ionic), Move 
(orfovr-) as E. tooth.] A genus of fishes, consti- 
tuting the family Chiasmodontida:, noted for 



voracity and for the enormous distonsibility of 
their stomach and integuments, which permits 
them to swallow fishes larger than themselves. 
(\ tiiger , the black swallower, is the only known 
species. 

chiasmodontid (kl-as-mO-don'tid), n. A fish of 
the family Chiasmodontida ?. 

OMa.8mo£dUtid8B (ki-as-mo-don'ti-d£), n. pi. 
[NL., < Cliiasmodon{t -) + rida.] A family of 
acanthopterygian fishes, typified by Vhiasmo- 
don , its only genus. They have an elongated subcylin- 
Uric or slightly tapering form ; subconic head ; deeply cleft 
mouth mulling lieyntid tlio eyes, with numerous long, 
sharp, and In part movable teeth ; naked skiu ; two dorsal 
titiM ; anal fln like the second dorsal ; ami thoracic ventral 
flns. Only one species Is known, Chiasmodon niger, a deep- 
sea fish of wido distribution in the Atlantic ocean. Bee 
black swallomr, under swallower, 

OhiaflmodUB, n. Sec Chiasmodon . 
chiasmus (ki-as'mus), ». [< Gr.^/ao//6f,< x f 6& lv t 
mark with two cross-lines: see chiasm .] In 
rhet., tho arrangement of repeated, parallel, or 
contrasted words or phrases in two pairs, the 
second of which reverses the order of the first: 
as. do not live to vat , but eat to live ; or as in the 
following quotation : 

The children ought not to lay up for the parents, but the 
parents for the children. 2 Cor. xiL 14. 

chiastic (kl-as'tik), a. [< Gr. xiaorlr, arranged 
diagonally (verbal adj. of x i “fc lv: see chiasm, 
chiasmus), + -to.] In rhet., of the nature of 
chiasmus. 

Noticeable in Sallust is the chiastic arrangement cltue 
ntodo inodo tardus lncessus, which found tew imitators. 

Amer. Jour. Philol., VI. 608. 

chiastolite (kl-fts't$-llt), n. [< Gr. xtaarif, ar- 
ranged diagonally (see chiastic ), -I- >J0oc, fltone.l 
A variety of andalusite, peculiar in the tessef- 


Sectbns of a Crystal of ChlfwtoUto. 

lated appearance which it presents when out 
transversely and polished. The dark portions 
are due to symmetrically arrangod impurities in 
the crystal. Also called made. 

Ohiastoneura (ki-as-to-nu'rft), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. £<a<rrdf, arranged diagonally (see chiastic), 
+ vvvpov, nerve.] In Gegenbaur's system of 
classification, a division of prosobranehiate 
gastropodous mollusks, including the two series 
of the Zeugobranchia and the Jnisobranchia. 
Tlte former are represented by such genera as FittunUa 
and Haliotis, the latter by Patella, Troehus, Littorina, etc. 

chlastonenra* (ki-as-to-nfi'ral), a. [< Chias- 
toneura 4- -al.] Same 'as chiastoneurous. 
chiastoneuroni (ki-as-td-nu'jrus), a. [< Chios- 
toneura + -mis.'} Pertaining to or having tho 
characters of the Ohiastoneura. 
ehlaitre (ki-as'tAr), n. [F. form, < Gr. 
arranged diagonally: see oMostto.] In smrg^m 



dklMtrs 

bondage shaped like a cross or the Greek letter 
X, used for stopping hemorrhage from the tem- 
poral artery. 
efciinst, *. See chouse 
Atalft ohihbalf. ft. Obsolete forms of cibol. 
ohlbe (chib), «. - 
ehibol, cibol . 1 A 
ehihla (chib'i-ft), n. [The native E. Ind. name.] 
1. An East Indian drongo-shrike of the fam- 
ily JJicruridw : called Vorvus hottentottus by 
LiniifBiig. — 2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of dron- 
go-shrikes. Hodgson, 1837. 
ekibolt, chibbolt, ft. Obsolete forms of cibol 
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or chicanery; a sophistical or tricky opponent chick* (chik), ft. [< chick*, v. Of. chink*, n.J 


or disputant. A crack: a flaw. [Prov. Eng. 7 

Tills Is the way to diitingulah ... a logical chioansr cUck 4 (onik), ft. [Also cheek ; Anglo-Ind., rep r. 

" In India, a screen or curtain made 


from a man of reiuoti. Locke. 

chicanery (shi-kA'nGr-i), n . ; pi. chicaneries (-in), 


[Cf. chive*, (fire, with related [< F. cMcaneric, < chicaner , use trickery: see 
variant of chive*. chicane, r.] Chicane ; mean or petty artifices ; 

trickery; sophistry. 

Manors got by rapine and ehioanery. 

Lamb , Popular Fallacies, 11. 
Men Mho, by legal chicanery , cheat others out of their 
property. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p, 249. 


. k), 

Hind. Ohio.] J , 

of thin slips of bamboo with very narrow open- 
ings between them, allowing the admission or 
air and light, while excluding the view from the 
outside: It is hung in doorways and windows, 
both in houses ana tents, and is the original of 
a kind of blind or shade now common in Europe 
and America. 


Glass Is dear, and scarcely purchasable ; . . . therefore 
their Windows are usually folding doors, screened with 
oheeke, or latises. 

A Turk- 01 1116 uiru ^^peuas %nierj)res , or turnsiono. Fryer, A New Account of East India and Persia, 

iah nina hAvinfy a stiff Vent Inm? ukii- 'Hie name* Chioaric and Chickling havereforeucc to their .ohlck 6 (chik), ft. [E. Ind,] A name f Or the 

Sporttman't Gmettter, p. 104. thick juice of the p<,ppy. three pound, of Which 
J ■■ - ■ - - cniocory, n. See chicory. will make about one pound of opium. 

[Early mod. E. also rich / < chick 6 (chik), w. An abbreviated form of chick- 
chiche , P. chichc (pois chiche ), cen. 

chick-pea, '= It. cecc = Pr. ceser = Sp. Pg. chickaberry (chik'a-ber'i), ft. 
chicharo = OHG. chihhira , MHG. G. kicher (cf. of checkcrbcrry. £U. S.] 

D. sisererwt , Pg, cirirdo), < L. deer, the chieh, 
chick-pea.] A dwarf pea: same as chick-pea. 

Her cither chiche is soweu in this moono, 

Tlior aier is moist, and lando is ronke and slope. 

Palladium , Huslwndric (£. E. T. 8.), p. 100. 

Chiohet and the other pulses. 

B. Qooge, Husbandrie, fol, 18 b. 

Him that buys chiche* blanched. 

B. Jontum, Horace s Art of Poetry. 


-Syn. Quibbling, stratagem, duplicity. 

^biiT(o‘hi.b5k');»: ' [< [finitativo.] A name 

W-] A Turk Of the bird StrepeiUu interpret, or tunwUme. 

iah pipe having a stiff stem 4 or 5 feet long, usu- 
ally wound with silk or other thread, which is . . _____ 
sometimes wet to cool the smoke by evapora- 6 H®P 61 7» h w / , 5™ 

Mon. The mouthpiece is usually of amber, but some- , / hJ}\ 

times of glass; the bowl usually of baked clny, narrow at M.b. CMCne, s UP . ( 
the bottom and wide at tli<> top, like tbc dower of the 
morning-glory. It Is customary in smoking to rest the 
bowl upon a small tray of wood or brass. 

The long chibouque m dissolving cloud supply, 
i to wild miustrcisy. 


corruption 


While dance the Almas t 


Byron, Corsair, il. 2. 
d by pointing 

with Ids Anger and other insulting gestures, showed his 
hatred to the chibouque, in which 1 was peaceably in- 
dulging. A F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 349. 

Chic (shek), a. and ft. [F. , a slang word, usually 



Also chuekahiddy. [Colfoq.] 
chickadee (chik'a-dS), w. [Imitative of the 
bird’s usual call-note.] The popular name of 


explained from G. geschick, aptness, skill, ad- chlch a t v and ft. [ME. chiche, also chinche, 


dress, geschickt x apt, clever, C schicken , adapt 
(one’s self), bring about, caus. of geschchen, 
happen ; otherwise referred to OF. chic, small : 
see chicane.'] I. a. Stylish; effective in style. 

n. ». i. In the fine arts , the faculty of 
producing effective works with rapidity and 
ease: cleverness and skill combined with groat 
facility. 

To use chic, in artistic parlance, is to produce effects by 
means of the imagination and by means of analogy— as, 


chincc, < OF. chiche (masc. prop, chic), F. chiche, 
niggardly, miserable, mean, lit. ‘small’ (see chi- 
caiw), = 8p. chico, small. Cf. It. cica, nothing, 
< 1 j. ciccus, a trifle, a thing of no value.] L a. 
Niggardly; sparing. Chaucer . 

IF, ft. A miser; a niggard. 

For thcr Is veil mou payed in-ltche, 

Whether lyttcl other much be hys reward©, 

For the gentyl cheuentuyn is no chyche. 

Alliterative Poem * (cd. Morris), 1. 004. 

for instance, to create from one model's face a down of chlch 8 ti V. [ME. chicken, assibilated form of 

' ' * chicken, chick, a var. of chuck : soe chick*, 


different ages, or by a few skillful strokes to trausform the 
doth garment on the model into a fur one on the paper 
or canvas, or to make a straw hat over into a beaver. 

The Century, XXV. 676. 

9.. Parisian elegance and fashionablenoss com- 
bined with originality: said of fashion in dress. 
—3. Adroitness; cunning; knowingness. 


[Slang in all uses. 

Ohica 1 (cn6'kiL), n. Same as chico. 


chica 2 (ehfi'kh), n. JOSp. ; cf. Sp. 
chica , little.] An old Spanish aa: 


cf. Sp. chico , fem. 


viuvft, a vim:, ua vnuvo . boo r nivo~, 

chuck 1 . ] L intrant. To chuck ; duck, ns u hen. 

n. trans . To call by clucking, as a hen her 
young. 

She (the hen] clooketh he 
She chieheth hem and loit__ . 

Palladium, Husbandrie (E. E. T. H.), p. 26. 

chichft (chfi'chft), ft. [Sp,] 1. Same as chico . 
—2. The mucilaginous seeds of Stereulia Chica , 
a South American tree. See Stereulia . 



i hem, but when she fynt a come, 
and loith It hem before. 


Chickad**, or Blackcap (Pants at neap Ulus). 

the American black-capped titmouse, Pams 
atricapillus, and related species. The chickadees 
are small birds from 4| to IM inches long, leadcn-gray 
above and whitish below. They have a black cap and 
black throat, 


' « - aw Auivssviau u rw# 

Tyrannu j dommeenm, a clamatorial passerine red squirrel Sciurus hudsonius, whicli inhabits 
bird of the family Tyranmdw. S eepetchary. 


the source of the fandango, the chaconne, the 
oaehucha, the bolero, etc. 

Nearly akin to the Klng-bird is the Petchary or Chiche- 
Mexican name given ill southern California to a ret, . . . one of the most characteristic and conspicuous 
species Of thorn-poppy, Argemonc platyccraH. birds of the West Indies. Bnnye. Brit,., XIV. si. 

ddcane (shi-kan’), ft. [< F. chicane , trickery, chlchllng (chich’Hng), n. [< chichi + -ling; 
i^arp practice, caviling, .wrangling, < chicaner, 110W commonly chickling.] Same as chickling' 2 . 
use trickery, cavil, quibb c, wrangle, pettifog, cMchling-vetch(chich ; ling-vech),w. Same as 
prob. < OF. chic, small, little (de chic a cine, chickling 2 . 
from little to little) ; as a noun, a little piece, 


finesse, subtlety : a Cat. chic a ftp. chico, small, 
little. Cf. chick*. According to some, chicane 
meant the game of mall, then a dispute in that 
or other games, and then sharp practice in 
lawsuits; < ML. *aicanwn , < MGr. r^manov, < 
Pers. chaugdn, a club or bat used iu polo : see 
def. 2.] 1. The art of gaining an advantage 
by the use of evasive stratagems or petty or 
unfair tricks and artifices ; trickery ; sophistry ; 
chicanery, 


He strove to lengthen the campaign, 
And save his forces by chicane. 


Prior. 


His sttornies have hardly one trick left ; they are at an 
end of all their ehioane. A rbuthnot, J ohu 7 JulL 

Yon. a bom coward, try a coward's anus, 

Trick and chicane. ■> 

Browning, Ring and Book, 1. 184. 

2. A game similar to pall-mall, played on foot, 
in Languedoc and elsewhere, with a long-han- 
dled mallet and a ball of hard wood. It is 
played in an open field, like polo, 
chicane (shi-kan')* VJ pret. and pp. chicaned, 
ppr. chicaning . [< F. chicaner , use trickery: 
see chicane, ft.] I, intrans. To use chicane; 
employ shifts, tricks, or artifices. [Bare.] 

Give me but virtuous actions, and I will not quibble and 
chicane about the motives. Ghrrttvfitld, 

XL trans . To treat with chicane; deceive; 
cheat; bamboozle. 

The “strong hand" of the Bonapartist government did 
Its utmost to ehioane those whose ideas were not accepta- 
ble in high places. Nineteenth Century, XX. 68. 

(shi-k&'nCr), ft. [< chicane , v., 4- -erl, 


chickling 2 . 

chick 1 (chik), ft. [< ME. *chikke, chike , short for 
chiken : see chicken i, of which chick is now re- 
garded as a dim. form.] A chicken; particu- 
larly, the young of the domestic hen, and of 
some other birds, as partridges. At exhibitions 
of poultry, u specimen low than one year old, whether 
cockerel or pullet, is termed a chick. When over one year 
old, the chick becomes a /owl. 8cc chickenl. 

While It is a chick, and hath no spurs, nor canuot hurt, 
nor hath seen the motion, yet ho readily practlscth it 

Sir M. Hole. 

Chicks (chik). t\ i. [ME. chikken , also assibi- 
lated chicken (sec chick*), a variation of chuck : 
see chuck L Prob. mentally associated with 
chick 1, which is ult. from the same imitative 
root.] To peep ; cheep ; make the characteris- 
tic cry of a young chick. 



Chlckmrts, or Red Squirrel (Sc torus huttnnius). 

British America and the northerly parts of the 
United States. It is a small species, atnmt 7 Inches long, 
with a tail of about the same length ; the ears are tufted, 
the back is reddish, and the sides have a black stripe. 
The name is also extended to some subspecies of the ■ 
section of the genus Sciurue , 

Chickasaw plum. See plum. 


“ henn ’ , ‘ byrd5 ’* tv “- hmn> cMckdutck (ehlk'ohakjT ». [Imitative. Cf. 
Chutkm^’imr. chickyno] nr w.vppynxe [var. sippm, «“*»•] A geoko lizard, PtyodactyluS g«jko. 
ytpptny* J of yongo byrdys, pupulatus, pupulacio. Collingivood. 

J*rmnpt. Parr., p. 74. flh lfl kftffl (chik'en), 
chick 8 (chik), v. t. [< ME. chikken (chykkyn, sum of four rupees. 

Prompt. Parv.), sprout, prob. a variant or Yule and Burnell. 

*chinfan, related to chinen , chine, chink, crack: chicken 1 (chik'en ) ? ft. 
see chine*, chink*. Appar. not connected with 
chick*, but cf. L. putlularc, sprout, < pullulus, a 


ft. [E. Ind.] In India, a 
Often shortened to chick 


after F. chicaneur.] 


chick, a sprout, dim. of jndius, a young fowl (see 
pullet). The resemblance to chifi, v., sprout, 
would thus be accidental ; but there may have 
been some association of thought between tbe 
two words.] 1. To sprout, as seed in the 
ground; vegetate. 

Chykkyn , os corue, or spyryu, or spfrjowtyn, pulllo [pu- 
luloj. Prompt, Parv., p. 74. 

who employs chicane 9. To crack. [Prov. Eng. in both senses.] 


[< ME. chiken, chektn 

(also shortened chike, >mod. chick: see chick*), 
< A8. eicen for *cycen (ss D. kuiken, kiekm as LG. 
Mken s G. dial, kitchen ; cf. equiv. G. kuchlein 
and E. chickling*), ueut., a chicken, in form dim. 
of coc, cocc , a cock, but in sense more general: 
see cock 1. Cf. ME. chikken, peep, cheep, as 
young chickens : see chick' 2 . ~) 1. The young of 
the domestic hen : iu this sense now less exact 
than chick.— 2. A domestic or barn-yard fowl, 
especially one less than a year old.— 3. The 
young of some birds other than the domestic 


ben.— 4. A common name of (a) the pin- 
nated grouse or prairie-hen (prairie-chicken), 
Oupidoma cupido (see out under Cupidonia), 
and of (b) the sharp-tailed grouse, Fedicmtct 
phasianellus . [Local, U. S7j — 5. A person 
• of tender years; a child: sometimes used as 
a term of endearment, or with a negative 
(no chicken), in satirical implication of mature 
years. 

Why. now yon are my chicken and my dear. 

Fletcher (and another). Noble Gentleman, lv. 4. 

Stella i« no chicken Swift, Stella's Birthday, 1720. 
6. A name applied with a qualifying adjective 
to various Ashes, as in the north of Ireland to 
the Aiherina presbyter, called the Portaferry 
chicken.— 7. A kind of turtle whose shell is 
used in commerce.— Blue Ben's Chicken, a slang 
name for a resident of the State of Delaware, said to have 
arisen from the members of a Delaware regiment diatin 
finished in the revolution being so called on account of 
the famous game-cocks raised by their colonel (Caldwell) 
from a breed of blue hens.— Chicken Cholera. See chol- 
era, 3 . —Chicken hoard. see hazard.— Mother Ca- 
rey's fthiovim, a name given by sailors to the stormy 
petrel and other small oceanic species of petrel.— Rut- 
raoh’s See Egyptian vulture, under milture.— 

To count out's ohlok am before they are hatched, 
to anticipate too confidently the obtaining or doing ox 
something that one may never receive or bo able to do. 
[Colloq. 1 

chicken 3 , chickun (chik'en, -un), n. [< Hind. 
ohikan, < Pers. chakin, embroidery. Cf. chikan - 
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mi.— 2. [Cf. eMcaric.') A name of the bird 
Strep8ilo8 interpret, or turnstone. 
ch icklin g 2 (ohfk'ling), n. [An aocom. of chick- 
ling, in imitation of chickling*, chick *. Cf. 

chtek-ppa,} A vetch or pea, laihyrus sativus, 
extensively cultivated in the south of Europe 
for its seed, which is eaten like the chick-pea. 
and is said to be of superior quality. Also called 
chickling, chickling-vetch, chichling-vetch . 
cMckore (chi-kflr'), w. [Anglo-Ind., < Hind. 
ohakor.] The hm-partridge of India, Caeoabis 

chukar. It is found all over the Himalayas from Cash- 
me !? n . oi «^udlng to Slkkhim, and prefers 

"**y kill to scrub Jungle, The lion lays from 10 to 16 
eggs. Fallon Also ohuckore. 

At a little distance beyond the bridge we heard a covey 
of ohuhore, or liill-mirtridge, in full conversation down 
the valley. W. II. Bu**ell, Diary In India, II. 103. 

chick-pea (chik'pfi), ». [For chick-pea (see 
chich *) ; aocom. to chick*. Ct. chickweed.'] The 
popular name of the plant Cuter arietinum . it 
grows wild around the shores of the Mediterranean and in 
many parts of the East, producing a short puffy pod. eon- 
taiulng one or generally two small netted seeds with two 




Yule and Burnell, fli 

chicken-bird (chik'en-bCrd), n. [Prob. for 
*chickingbird, < chicking, ppr. of ohieffl (cf, 
chicario and chickling*), 4 bird 1.] A name 
of the turnstone, Strepsilas interpret . [New 

chicken-breasted (chik'en-bres'ted), a. Hav- 
ing that form of chest in which the costal car- 
tilages are carried inward and the sternum is 
thrown forward, so that the thorax resembles 
somewhat that of a carinate bird. In pathol- 
ogy it is characteristic of rickets. 

chicken-feeder (ehik'en-ffi'dAr), ». Same as 
dpinette. 

chicken-halibut (chik ' en - hoi # i - but), n. A 
small halibut, weighing from 10 to 20 pounds. 

chicken-hawk (ohik'en-hAk), n. Same as hen- 
luwk. 

chicken-heart (ohik'en-h&rt), n. A coward. 

These flaxen-lialred men are sueh pulers, and suoh pld- 
dlers, and suoh chicken-heart*. 

Middleton, Blurt, Master-Constable, ii. 2. 

chicken-hearted (chik'en-hlir'ted), a. Hav- 
ing no more courage than a chicken; timid; 
cowardly. 

He was himself so chicken-hearted a mail. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's J*rogress, p. 206. 

Chicken-pox (chik'en-poks), n. A mild con- 
tagious eruptive disease, generally appearing 
in children; varicella. 

chicken'B-meat (oliik'enz-met), a. [Prop. 
chicken F meat ; < ME. chiknenwie, chicnemete, 
later also chekynmcte, chekynmette , < AS. dee m 
mete, lit. ‘chickens’ food’: ekena , gen. pi. of 
cicen, chicken: mete, food: see chicken * and 
meat .] 1. duckweed.— 2. Tho endive.— 3. 
Dross corn. [Prov. Eng. in all senses.] 

chicken-snake (ohik'on-snfik), n. A popular 
name of certain American snakes, as Coinker 
quadrivittatus and Ophibolut eximiue. Baird 
and Oirard, 1858. 

chicken-tortoise (chik'en-t6r # fcis), a. A tor- 
toise of the family Clemmyitlw, Chrytemyt reti- 
culata, with dark-brown head and neck marked 
by narrow yellow lines, and a dusky yellow 
throat traversed by three yellow streaks, a 
streak from each nostril extends along the sides of the 
neok. The shell is generally about 0 or 10 Inches long. 
They are found along theAtlantic coast of the United 
States, especially in North Carolina. 

eMokenweed, n. See chickweed, 1. 

ohickera, a. See chikara 3 . 
ohickerberry (chik'dr-berM), a. Same as 
cheekerberry. 

chi ekitt (chik'et), a. [Perhaps an error for 
cUcket.] A fastening. 

The green shutters and ckUbcU are offensive. Ford. 

chiok-honse (chik'hous), a. [< chicks + horned 
In India, a light structure of chicks, or slips of 
bamboo, used for the protection of plants un- 
able to bear full exposure to the heat and dry 
winds. 

(chikning), a. [< chick* + -ling*', 
m Icel. kukUmgr, tyukUngr == Sw. kycklinjj, dial. 
kolcUng, KhikKlinQ ■ 
bin: see 



Knnurss nwi (vywv»™j ««*• 

; Dan. kylBng ; cf . G. kiich- 
1. A small chick or chiok- 


Chlck-pea (Cicer arttrttwm). 

swellings on one side. It is much used in olios In Spain, 
Is an important article In French cookery, and has been 
cultivated from a very early period In the warmer regions 
of tho old world. Wnon roasted it is the common parched 
pulse of tho East The plant contains much acid oxalato 
of potash, and is covered with glandular acid hairs. Also 
called chich. 

ChlckStone (chik'ston), a. [For *check»tone or 
*chackstonc, transposition of stonechaek, tttane - 
a hack : see chock*, stonechaek, and stonechaf] 
A name for tho bird Saxicola or rratincola ru- 
bicola, or stonochat. Montagu . [Eng.] 
bhlcknn, n. Bee chicken 3 . 
chickweed (cliik'wed), n. [< chick* + weed*. 
In Scotland it is often called chickenwort or 
chuckenwort. Cf. chicken* s-mcat.] 1. The pop- 
ular name of Stellaria media , a common weed 
in cultivated and waste grounds, flowering 
throughout the year. It has a procumbent more or 
less hairy stem, with ovate pointed leaves, and many small 
white flowers. It Is muon used for feeding cage-birds, 
which aro very fond of both leave* and seeds. Also called 
ehickenmed. 

2. A name of several plants of other genera.— 
Forked ohickweed, the Anychia diehotomn.— Indian 
chickweed. the caipetwoed, Motluno rertivillata.— Jag- 
ged chickweed, ifolomum ummlat u m. — Mouse-ear 
the popular name of various species of Cera* 
chlokweedt the pimpernel, Xnogallia arven • 

‘ ■ ‘ the Paronychia orgy roeoma: so 

.-Wlntergreea ehlck- 
ntali* Europasa. (See also 

t edter’-chiokweed . ) 

chickwitt, n. Same as chigwit. 
chicle-gum (chik^-gum), n. An elastic gum 
obtained from the nasebeny, Achratt Sapota, a 
sapotaceous tree of tropical America. It is 
used as a masticatory. 

Chico (ehfi'kd), n. [8. Amer.l 1. An orange- 
red coloring matter obtained by the Indians 
from the leaves of tho Bignonia Chico,' which 
grows on the banks of tho Meta and the Ori- 
noco, and is employed by them, like nrnotto, to 
dye their bodies, it is also-uscd in the Uuitod States 
to produce red and orange shades on cotton and wool, the 
process followed bolng similar to that for ornotto. Calvert , 
Dyeing and Calico- Printing, p. 291. 

2. A fermented liquor or beer derived from 
Indian com, mashed in hot water, used by the 
natives of Chili, 

Also chica, chicha, 

dhicoriaoeoufl ( ohik-o-ri-a ' shius) , a. [< chic- 
or(p) + -aceous, after dchoriaceout,’] Same as 
ciohoriaeeout, m _ 

chicory (chik^-ri), n. [Early mod. E. also 
ctehory and cykory , and, by corruption, succory 


ris.— Silver chickweed, the Par 
culled from Its silvery stipules.- 
weed, tho common name of Trunk 


(see succory), which is still used: s D .kMco- 
reizsQ, cichorie m Dan. dkorie, < F. chic orto, 
cichorSe » Bp. achicoria 
as Pg. chicorea = It, 
cicorea, < L. cichorium, 
cichorea , < Gr. tuxipm, 
also kix6m, better nU 
xopa, Kixdpsta, pi., chic- 
ory.] The popular 
name of Cichorium Inty- 
but, a composite plant 
common in waste places, 
found throughout Eu- 
rope and Asia as far as 
India, and naturalized 
in the United States. 

It has a fleshy tapering root, 
a stem from 1 to 8 feet high, 
with spreading branohea and 
lobed and coarsely toothed 
leaves. The flowers are bright- 
blue. The roots are exten- 
sively employed as a substi- 
tute for coffee, or to mix with Chicory (Ctchenum In&hu). 
coffee, being roasted and 

ground for this purpose. Chicory is also cultivated as 
feed for cattle, and the blanched leaves are sometimes 
used as a salad. Also spelled chieeory. 

chide (chid), v . : pret. chid (formerly chode ), 
pp. chidden, chid, ppr. chiding, [< ME. chiden 
(weak verb, pret. chidde, pp. chid, chidde, the 
much later pret. chode and pp. chidden Ms# 
due to the analogy of verbs like ride, rode, rid- 
den, of. hide*, also a weak verb), < AB. cidm 
(weak verb. pret. chide, pp. cided, cidd), chide, 
blame (with dat.), intr. quarrel; connections 
unknown.] X, front, 1. To reprove; rebuke; 
reprimand; find fault with ; blune; scold: as, 
to chide one for his faults ; to chide one for his 
delay. 

Almost chide God for making you that countenance you 
aro. Shah., As you Like it, lv. 1. 

But Kirk was only chid for It ; and It was said that he 
hod a particular order for some military executions, so 
that bo could only be ohid for the manner of it 

Bp. Burnet , Hist Own Times, an. 166k 

2. To find fault about ; blame ; reproach : ap- 
plied to things : as, to chide one’s own folly. 

Tia not because the ring they ride, 

And Liudesay at the ring rides well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide, 

If ’tis not fill’d by Boaalielle. 

Scott, L, of L. M., vi. 28. 

3. To strike by way of punighment or admoni- 
tion. 

Caressed or chidden by the slender band. 

fenny eon, Bonnets, viL 

4. To drive or impel by chiding. 

How churlishly 1 chid Lncetta hence I 

Shak.,T, G. of V., i. 2. 
With loud screams 
Chiding his mate back to her nest 

M. Arnold , Bohrab and Bustum. 
6. Figuratively, to fret; chafe. 

Clipped in with the sea 
That chide* the banka of England. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 11L 1. 
. To blame, censure, reproach, upbraid, reprimand. 
intrant . 1. To scold; find fault; contend 
in words of anger; wrangle; grumble; clamor. 

I lyken the to a sowc, for thou arte ever chyding at 
mete. Pal*grav$, p. 611. 

And Jacob was wroth, and chode with Laban. 

Gen. xxxl. 96. 

Incredible number of partridgea, like to tlioeo of Solo, 
here run on the rooks, and llie chiding about the vine- 
yards. Sandy*, Travailes, p. 22. 

2. Figuratively, to make a clamorous or mur- 
muring noise. 

Yet my duty, 

As doth a rock against tho chiding flood, 

Should the approach of this wild river break. 

And stand unshaken yours. Shak., Hen. VTH, HI. a 

3. To bay. as hounds in full cry. 

chide (chid), n. [Cf. ME. chiae, < AS. gedd, 
contention, < cfdan, chide, contend: toe chide, 
«.] 1. A reproof: a rebuke. Bunyan. — 2. A 
murmuring, complaining, or brawling sound. 
[Rare.] 

Nor bleating mountains, nor the chide of streams, 
And hum of boen. Thonuon , Autumn, L 1267. 

chider (chl'dAr), n. [< ME. chidere, chyder ; < 
chide + -er*.’} One who chides, scolds, clamors, 
or rebukes. 

Men most enquere . . . 

Wher sche be wys. or sabre, or dronkelewe, . . . 

A chyder [var. ehiduUr, Tyrwhittl or a wattour of thy 
good. Chaucer, Merchant’s Tale, L A 

Whether any be brawlers, slanderers, sMdm, scolders, 
and sowers of discord between one and another. 

Abp. Crammer, Articles of Visitation. 

chidemst, n. [ME. chider esse: < chider + -eat.] 
A woman who chides ; a scold. 

An angry wighfr a ck idtrem. Mm. of Ms Boss, L1M» 
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The Governor, together with the Arab chiefs and about 
twenty of their men, came up to my room. 

O'Donovan, Merv, x. 
The pibroch sounds. the bands advance, 

The broadswords gleam, the banners dance, 
Obedient to the Chieftain' $ glance. 

Scott, L. of the L., Iv. 8, 
Bid our commanders lead their cliarges off 
A little from thin ground. Sluik., J. C., iv. 2. 

Let a people's voice . . . 

Attest their great commander > claim. 

Tennyson, l)ukc of Wellington, vi. 
Each fniemlier of Clan Cliattanj as he was led to the gal> 
lows . , . was offered a pardon if he would reveal the 
hiding-place of Ids Chief, but . . . no sort of punishment 
could iuduce them to be guilty of treachery to their leader. 

Lecky , Eng. in lath Out., v. 
Thero arises first a temporary and then n wmianent 
military head , who passes insensibly into a political head, 
11. Stwncer, l*rin. of Hociol., # 250. 

II. a. 1. Highest in oittee, authority, rank, 

with hounds of Sparta f never did i hear or estimation; placed above the rest; princi- 

Buch gallant chiding. Shak., Al. 5. l)„ iv. 1. . aB> a priest : the chief but ler. [Chief Is 

(chi'ding-li), adv. In a scolding or not now regained as admitting of degrees of comparison, 

but formerly the superlative chiefest was often used.J 


dridertert, ». [ME.. < chide + ster; a var. of 
chider, where see first extract.] A female scold. 
Chaucer. 

diirffog (chl'ding), n. [< ME. c hiding, < AB 
efdung, verbal n. of Man, chide: see chide, t\] 
1. The act of reproving, rebuking, berating, 
or scolding; utterance of reproof or reproach. 
And churlish chiding of the winter s wind. 

Shak,, As you Like it, li. 1. 
You sec us friends now, 

Heartily friends, and uo more chiding, gentlemen. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. 7. 

9. A murmuring or brawling noise. 

The chiding s of the headlong brook. 

Mallet , A Fragment. 

3. In hunting , the sound made by hounds in 
full cry ; baying. 

They bay’d the bear 


eUm 

The causes of this change )ieeAtyty(the Venetians would 
be apt to tell you wholly) in the implacable anger, the in- 
consolable discontent, with which the people regard their 
present political condition. Howells, Vonetiau Life, 1. 

Mainly, especially, eminently, primarily, 

i-rent (chfirrent), n. Same as quit-rent ; < 

chiefriet, w. An obsolete form of chicfry. 
chiefry (chef'ri), n. [< chief + -ry, formerly 
-ric.} I. A rent or duty paid to the lord para* 
mount. 

My purpose is to rate the rents of all those landes of her 
Majostie in such sortc, uuto thoso Englishmen wliich shall 
take them, as they may be well able to live thereupon, to 
yeeid her Majestic reasonable che verge. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

2. The landed property of a chief or lord; a 
domain. 

When . , . the oldest soil had once taken ttie plane of 
his uncle us the heir to the humbler chieftaincies, ho 
doubtless also obtained tliat portion of land uttaehou to 
the Signory or Chiefry which went without partition to the 
T&nuiftt. Maine, Early Hist of Institutions, p. 204. 


manner. 


:t. capo, < L. caput , head : see caput , capi- 
tal, and cf. cape 2 , a doublet of chief. } I, n. If. 
A head ; the head or upper part of anything. 

In the cheffe of the ehoise halle, chosen for the kyng, 
Was agrounde vp gruid with grnsls Istepsjof Murbtll. 

Destruction cf Troy (E. E. T. S.), h 1003, 
Where bene the nosegayes that she (light for thee? 

The coloured chaplets wrought with a chief e f 

Sjtenscr, Shop. Cal., November. 

9. The person highest in authority ; the head 
or head man. BpeeiHcally---(a) A military command- 
er ; the person who leads an army. 

And David said. Whosoever smiteth the Jebusttes Arst 
shall lie chief and captain. 1 Cliron. xi. 0. 

Such chiefs, as each on army seemed alone. Dryden. 

to) A principal, leader, or director In general ; esiMwially, 
the hereditary or the chosen head of a clan or tribe : used 
as a title particularly for the heads of Scottish Highland 
clans, and for the controlling or governing heads of un- 
civilised or semi -civilized tribes. 

Hail to the chief who in triumph advances ! 

Scott , L of the L., li. 10. 
In Tonga it is supposed tliAt only the chiefs have souk 
11. Spencer , Frin. of Hociol., $ shjl 
(c) The principal officer of a bureau or division of the civil 
service, or of an editorial staff, newspaper office, mercan- 
tile establishment, or other organized laxly. 

3. The principal or most important part or por- 
tion; the bulk or larger part of one thing or of 
many. 

The people took of the spoil, slioep and oxen, the chief 
of the things wliich should have beeu utterly destroyed. 

1 Sam. xv. 23. 

The chief of my conversation. 

Ucrvey , Meditations, 1. 121). 

4. In her., the head on upper part of the es- 


Our kyng wliich we liild moste chtfe vs among 
Li tell hath fro hym deffeuded our wrong. 

Mom. of Partenuy (E. E. T, S.), 1. 4421. 
Doeg, an Edomite, the chief est of the herdmen. 

18am. xxl 7. 

Among the chief rulers also many believed on him. 

John xit. 42. 

Our chisfcst courtier, cousin, and our sou. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 2. 

Hence— 9. Principal or most eminent, in any 
quality or action; such that others (things, 
persons, particulars of any kind) are by com- 
parison inferior or subordinate ; inoRt impor- 
tant ; loading ; main ; most conspicuous. 

He was he (you say verray certainly), 

Tliat euer ther wan moste chef of goodnesso. 

Mom. if Partmay <E. K. T. H.), 1. 5302. 
The hand of the priuocs and rulers hath been chief In 
this trespass. Ezra ix. 2. 

From thiB chief cause these idle praises spring, 

That themes so easy few forlieur to sing. 

Cmbbe, The Village. 

3. Intimate: near; close. Jin this sense obso- 
lete except in Scotland, where it is still used: 
as, they are very chief wT ane anithcr.] 

He (Kublcuiue limping up, and laid Ids great jaws in her 
lap : from that moment they were chief , us slit* said, James 
finding him mansuete and civil when he returned. 

Dr. Brown , Itnb nud his fiends. 

Chief baron. 

yens, 4.-— f“ 

engineer, wn. 

Chief tangent. Sec tangent. Chief tenant, or tenant 
in capite. Sec in capite . « Byn. 2. First, paramount, su- 
preme, cardinal, capitul, prime, vitul, esjieclal, essential, 
great, grand. 

chief (chef), adv. [< chief, a.] Chiefly. Thom- 
son. [Rare.] 

chiefagef (che'ffij), n. [Also written clievage , 
< OF. chevage, < chf, head: sec chief md -age.'} 
A tribute by the head ; a poll-tax. 


chiefship (ohfif 'ship), n. 
office or rank of chief. 


[< chief + ship.} The 


baron. Sec baron , 2. - Chief burgess. Hee bur - 
.— Chief cone. Hee cone. - Chief constructor, 
— Justice, magistrate^ r. See the nouns. 


cutcheon, from side to side, ent off horizon- /.Vfif'dmnV n V U rLf + ^ 1 

tftllv hv il atMioVit li™. anil Arm- cMefdom (chef_ dum), n. [< chief + -dom.] 


tally by a straight line, and con 
taining properly a third part of 
the dimensions of the escutcheon. 
It Is oiio of the honorablo ordinaries, and 
is commonly considered as divided iuto 
dexter, sinister, and middle, the chaigos 
upon it being thus blazoned. 

5f. The prime ; the most impor- 
tant part. 



Sovereignty. [Rare. 

Zepliyrus, . . . being in love with her (Ohlorisl, . . . 
gave her for a dowrio the chiefcdtm and sovoraigntye of 
all UowreB and greone herbs. 

Spenser, Hhep. Cul., April, Gloss. 

chiefc 


ihieferyt (ch6'f§-ri), n. [< chief + -ery."] A 
body oi chiefs ; chiefs taken oolloctively, HoU 
land. 

In the chie<f of his youth, he was taken from school into CliiafdBS (ehfi'fes), W-. [i chief + A fe- 

te court, and there passed all his time in much trouble male chief. Carver . [Karo.] 


the court, 
and business. 


Sir T . More, Utopia, tr. by Hobiuson, i. 


pon the mat sat, or reclined, several ehitfeem. 

" W. Stoddani , Bouth-Hea Idyls, p. : 



UppWr part in VI»« nniv.m . a vvnu Mtuiui' • . m . . . A/1 v ' 

ally used when the cnief Itself is not indicated. <c) Direct- C Ill 6fl6 B8 ( chef les), a. 
ly : said of land tenure : as, to hold land in chief (to hold out a chief or leader, 
it directly from the sovereign by honorable personal ser- 
vices). (a) In direct or original procedure : as, an cxniui- 
' ‘ ' i examination . — Little chief 


tis-ship), n. The 
ief justice. 

[< chief + -Im.} With- 


in many tribes the chufship was prudently made hered- 
itary through the female line. The Century, XXVI. 106. 

Chieftain (ohdf 'tan), n. [< ME. ahefetoin, chef- 
tain, chevetoin, cimcntcin, etc., < OF. chevetainc, 
< ML. capitanus, whence also ult. E. captain, 
which is thus a doublet of chieftain: Bee cap- 
tain.} A captain, leader, or commander; a 
chief; the head of a troop, army, or cliyi. 

A chieftain, to tlio Highlands liound, 

Cries, “ Boatman, do not tarry." 

Vamjibell, lx>rd IJllin's Daughter. 

It (the tribe] is of sufficient size and importance to con- 
stitute a political unit, und possibly at its apex is one 
of the numerous chieftains whom the Irish records call 
Kings. Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. D2. 

-Bjm. Commander, leader, etc. 8 oochUf. 

chieftaincy («h6f'tan-si),n. [< chieftain + -cy.] 
The rank, dignity, 'or office of a chieftain*. 

The laird of Konrsa has sometimes disputed the chief- 
taincy of the clan with Maclcod of Hklu. 

Johnson, letter to Mrs. Thrale. 

chieft&iness (ch6f'iAn-e»), n. [< chieftain + 
ml A female chieftain. [Rai*e.] 
chieftainryt (ch6f'tan-ri), n. [< chieftain + 

tAn-ship), n. [< chieftain 
\e or rank of a chieftain ; 

chiefship. 

The tribal chieftainship and the religious organization 
of the Druids were both of them inherited from anti- 
quity. Fronde, Uawar, p. 218. 

chieftyf (chSf'ti), n. [< chief + -ty, equiv. to 
ship.} Headship; authority. 

A Bishop is a minister of God, unto whom with perma- 
nent contfuuunne there 1* given . . . u power of chwfty in 
government over Presbyters os well as Laymen, a ]>ownr 
to lie by way of jurisdiction a l*astor even to Pastors 
themselves. Hooker, Eceles. i'olity, vll. 2. 

chiel (ohel), n. [Sc., also chield, = E. child, 
which was also formerly applied to a young 
man: Bee child , 8, childc.} A young man; a 
fellow: used in either a good or a bad sense. 
[Scotch.] 

Buirdly chicle an' clever hizzloa. Burnt, The Twa Dogs. 

chievancet, n. [< ME. chcvaunce, gain, < OF. 
ckevance, F. chcvanoe (> It. civansa, civanzo ; 
ML. chevancia), gain, < clievir, attain: see 
chierel. Cf. chevisance.}^ An unlawful bargain ; 
traffic in which money is extorted as discount. 

Against unlawful chievancee and exchanges, which Is 
bastard usury. Bacon, 


nation in chief. See < 


Bee Lagomys and pika .— Per Ohlsf, in her., divided by the 
horizontal line which separates the chief from the rest of 
the field. Thus, an escuteheon may lie blazoned as per 
chief argent and gules ; but this form is rare, it being usual 
to say gules a chief argent. mByn, 2. Chief. Chieftain. 
Commander, Under, Head. Chief , literally the head, Is 
applied to one who occupies the highest rank in military 
or civil matters : as, an Indian chief ; a military chief; the 
chief of a department in the civil service ; a party chief. 
Chieftain is now mostly poetic, and is sometimes used in 
prose where the leadership is peculiarly suggestive of the 
past: as, a Highland chieftain. 
issues commands to a body or o 
naval character, or has authority over it : as, the cma 
umndtr of the army in the East ; the commander of the 
Asiatic squadron. A leader is the head of a party or fac- 
tion, or one who conducts some special undertaking, per- 
Imps actually going at the head: as, the leader of the 
Hoose of Commons ; the leader of the Conservative or Ro- 


Clnrjless armies. 

hare, chieflet (chef 'let), n. 


*cttv chief. [Rare.] 
lieAy (chef'll), a. {< 
jertaifilng to a chief ; 


Popp, Dunciad, iv. 017. 
[<cJrfc/+dim. -lot.} A 


[< ME. chmm, < OF. chcvir, come 
[lake an end, bring to an end, com- 


< chief, n., + -tyL] 
hief. 


publican party ; the leader of the storming party or for- 
larn hope ; oUader ot fashion. Head is applied, to the 


nope, .. 

J of a tribe or fsmi 

the house of Cavendtih ; 
of the bar. 


Of or 

pertaining to a chief ; proper to a cf 
The habitual existence of chieftainship, and the estab- 
lishment of chiefly authority by war. 

H. Sjteneer, Man vs. State, p. 7fl. 
Inside the house are priceless treasures, rare Maori 
weapons of Jade, long heirlooms In chiefly families. 

J ’ Edinburgh Meo., CLXJII.41&. 

A commander is one who Chiefly (chef'li), udv. [< chief, a., + -?y 2 .] 1. 

organization of a military or Principally; above all; in the first place ; emi- 
nently. 

And chiefly thou, 0 Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure. ^ ^ 

9. For the most part; mostly: as, his estates 
were chiefly situated in Scotland. 

The vices of the administration must lie chiefly ascribbd 
to the weakness of the king and to the levity and violence 
of the favorite. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 


or profession : as, the head of 
head of the church ; the head 


chieveH, v. . 
to an end, ma 
pound, < chef, head, extremity, end: see chief, 
and cf. achieve, chevise, cheviyh , chevisancc , etc.] 
I. intrans . 1. To come to an ond. 

Yvcl mote he eheve ! 

Chaucer , Canon's Yeoman’s Talo, 1. 214. 

9. To come to a head; grow; prosper; suc- 
ceed; speed; thrive. 

“ Allas," said syr Artliure, "so lange have I lyffede, 
Hade 1 wytene of this, weic had me chefmle." 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 860. 

Bette hem southworde sonnor wol thal prove, 
Heptentrion wol make hem latter cheve. 

Palladia* r, Hushondrle (E. E. T. S.), p. 88. 

3. To hasten. 

Hee graythed [prepared] hym a greate oste grym to be- 
holde, 

And cheued forthe, with the ohllde what ohaunse so be- 
tide. Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. B.), 1. 78. 

Foul ohitve hlrnt, foul fail him ; ill betide him ; may he 
have foul fortune, or 111 speed. 

II. trans. To bring to an end; accomplish; 
achieve ; do. 
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1 shall plainly do your ooimnaundement, 

What-somener coat It for to cheat 

Bln It pleaaaith yow me it eommaunde to hent 

Rom. of Partenay (K. E. T. S.), 1. 607. 

chieva 8 !. ». An obsolete form of chive*, 
’chiff-chaff (chif'clifcf), n. [Also called chip- 
chop, and with humorous variation choiec-and- 
cheap; imitative of its note.] A common Euro- 
pean bird of the 
subfamily Nyl- 
viinat or war- 
blers, the Syl- 
via ldppolais 
(Latham), S. 
rvj'a (Becli- 
stein), now 
Phylloscopns 
rums: a near 
relative of the 
willow-warbler 
and wood-war- 
bler, wliich it 
much resem- 
bles. 

'Hie little chif- 
choff wan ohif- 
obafflng iu the 
piuo wood*. 

The Century , 
IXXV11. 770. 
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common flea, but of more minute size, found in 
the W est Indies and South America. The female 
burrows tonenth the skin of the foot, and toon acquires the 
sue of a i*sa, its abdoraeu Incoming distended with eggs. 
If these eggs remain to l»o liatclicd beneath the skin, great 
Irritation and even troublesome sores result The insect 
must be extracted entire, and with great care, as soon aa 
its presence is Jndieated by a slight itching. toe jigge r, 2. 
Chlgre (chitt'^r), w. Same as chigoe, 
cnigwltt (chig' wit), it, [Prob. corrupted from 
Amer. Ind. squetcagnc.] An obsolete name of 
the squeteotfue or weakflsh, Cy noscion regalia , 
Harriott , 1590, Also ehivkwit. 

Chih (ch§), n, [Chinese ch'ih .] A Chinese mea- 
sure of length, equal to 10 Chinese tsun or inch- 
es, and to 14.1 English inches. Also written 
chee, chch , and chlk, the last representing the 
Cantonese pronunciation of the word, 
chl-heen, n. Boo chih-him. 
chih-fu, chih-foo (elieW), n. [Chinese, lit. 
*he who knows the fu or department, * < chih, 
know, +fu, prefecture, department.] In China, 
tho official in charge of a prefecture or depart- 
ment ; a prefect, having general supervision 
of all the civil business or the Liens comprising 
his prefecture . Bee fu. 


Chiff-chaff ( Phylloscofuts rttfkj). 


[< F. chiffonier, a 
et, < chiffon, a rag, 


chiff -chaff (chif 'ehkf ), v , i . [Boo chiff-chaff, »*.] 
To utter the notes of the chiff-chaff. [Karo.] 
dllffon (sliif'qn; F. pron. she-fdA'), n . [F., a 
rag or scrap, a bit of old stuff, < cniffe, a rag, 
flimsy stuff.] 1. A bit of feminine finery; 
something used by women purely for adorn- 
ment. 

Tho love of chiffons ingrained in tho female mind is 
amply satisfied on eveiy opportunity by elaborate descrip- 
tions of the toilettes of Court beauties, singers, and dan- 
cers. The Spectator, No. sols, p. 588. 

2. A thin gauze. 

.chiffonnler (shi-fon'ifi), n. 
rag-picker, a kind of cabinel , 
scrap: see chiffon.'] 1. Properly, a’small cabi- 
net with drawers; in general, any ornamental 
piece of furniture used for containing orna- 
ments and curiosities. It differs from an citogfcre In 
being closed, having drawers or doors iustead of open 
■helves. 

2. A case of drawers resembling a bureau, but 
higher in proportion to its width and less often 
provided with a mirror.— 3. A rag-picker: in 
v this sense lisod by English writers merely as a 
^French word, with a feminine chiffonnidre , 

) chiffon-WOrk (shif'on-w6rk), n, A variety of 
patchwork in whicli very small pieces of silk, 
i etc., are used. A solid material forms the foundation, 
and the scraps of silk, velvet, etc., are sewed upon the 
surface iu various patterns. 

Chiffiro (shfi'fr), w. [F., a figure, cipher: soo 
cipher ,] In music, a figure used to denote tho 
harmony, as in figured bass, 
chip (chig), v . t ; pret. aud pp. chiggcd, ppr. 
dngging. fA var. of chew, Tho guttural occutm 
> in some or the cognate forms: see chew , v.] 
1. To chew.— 2. To rumiuato upon. [Prov. 

, Eng. iu both senses.] 

Chig (ehig), n, [< chig , <?.] A chew; a quid. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

Chigga, chlggre (ohig'ji, -6r), n. See chigoe. 
Chignon (F. pron. sh<rny6fi), n, [F., a chignon, 
prop, the nape of the neek, < OF. chaignon (> also 
F. chatnon , a link), < chainc , F. chaine , a chain: 
see chain, j A woman’s hair gathered behind 
the head, or at the nape of tho neek, in a roll or 
mass; specifically, such a roll when made very 
large, as by arranging the hair over a cushion. 
Chignons have been made with false hair as a 
separate article of trade. 

She had a small blue eye, a massive ohiantm of yellow 
liuir, and a mouth at once broad aud comely. 

U, James, Jr,, Pass. Pilgrim, p. 53. 

Chignon-fungus, a microscopic organism of doubtful na- 
ture, sometimes found upon false hair. Amer. Nat., 1. 870. 
Chigoe (ehig'd), n, [AIho written chigo , chegoe, 
chigga, chiggrc, jigger, etc. ; = F. chique; of West 
Indian or 8. 

Amer. origin.] 1 

A very curious 
iuseet of the 
order Jphanip- 
torn, or fleas, 
aud family Pm* 

Ucidw, Pwex or chigoe {Sart+t&lia penetrans). 

mrpS^Mm JW- f em? ( .nld^fenuK 

nettans, oloselv wtag* j a. mule ( uutural »l*c ) ; * female, ftifl 

Tewmbiln* the 





Charles n. of Spain was sinking rapidly to the grave, 
leaving no child to inherit his vast dominions, and there 
were three rival claimants lor tho sucoewion. 

'Leaky, Eng. In 18th Cent, i 
2. A descendant more remote than the first 
degree ; a descendant, however remote : as, the 
children of Israel.— 3. pi. The inhabitants of 
a country : as, “ the children of Beir,” 2 Chron. 
xxv. 11. — 4. Specifically, a very young person: 
one not old enough to dispense with maternal 
aid and care. See childhood . 

When I was a child. 1 snake as u child, I understood as 
a child, 1 thought us a child: but when I became a man, 
I put away childish things. 1 Cor. xiii. 11. 

5. Figuratively, a childish man or woman ; one 
who resembles & child in lack of knowledge, 
experience, or judgment.— 6. In general, any- 
thing regarded as the offspring or product of 
something which is specified; product; result: 
as, disease is the child of intemperance ; chil- 
dren of darkness. 

lie a child o’ the time. Shah., A. and C., IL 7. 

I talk of dreams, 

Which are tho children of an idlo brain. 

Shale., R and J., i. 4. 
Our annals are full of splendid instances of the success 
attending such personal effort to furthor the progress of 
the struggling child of poverty and even of shame. 

The Century, XXX. 277. 

7. A girl. [Prov. Eng.] • 

A haniu, a very pretty Irnrno ! A boy or a child, I wonder? 

Shak., W. T., ill. 8. 

8. [Now spelled archaically childc, as some- 
times in ME. This particular use of child oc- 
curs in late ME. ballads; the best-known mod- 
em instance of it is in Byron’s “ Childe Harold.” 
Of. a similar use of 3p. Pg. infante .] In old 
and poetical usage, a noble youth: a youth, 
especially ono of high birth, before he was ad- 
vanced to the honor of knighthood; a squire: 
also applied to a knight. 

The noble childc, preventing his desire, 

Under his club with wary boidnesse went 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. vlii. 16. 
Childe Rowland to tho dark tower came. 

Shak., Lear, Hi. 4. 

9. A person in general. 

And he was moclio aud semly, and ther-to the baste 

shapen chielde to lmve sought thourgh cny rcame. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 264. 
A mory child he [the parish clerk] was, so God me save. 

Chaucer , Miller's Tale, L 138. 
A chicle among yo takln' notes. 

Bums, Captain Grose's Peregrinations. 
Chlld-biShOp. See boy -bishop, under tog/1.— Children 
of Light, a name nssumed by the early Quaker*, from 
John xil, 3(1, etc. Rev. Orby Shudey.- Child’s play, a 
trivial matter of any kind ; anything easily accomplished 
or surmounted. 

N o child's play was it— nor is it ! 

Carlyle, French Rev., n. vi. 7. 
Natural flMjd (a) One who is actually the child of the 
supposed parent, whether lk»rn iu wedlock or not : dis- 
tinguished from the spurious offspring of adultery, which, 
though it may I hi reputed to be, is not the child of tho 
other spouse, (b) More especially, an illegitimate child; 
one who is uotually the child hut not the luwful Issue of 
the suggested parent.— Parish Child, a child brought up 
at the expense of a parish ; a pauper child.— To get with 
Child, to render pregnant. —To go With ObUd, to be 
pregnant.— With Child, iu a state of pregnancy. egyn. 
vl. Offspring, issue, progeny. 

childt (child), v. [CME. childen (tr. and intr.), 
< AB. *iildian (inferred from cildung , its verbal 
noun, E. childing ), < did, child. Of. OHG. chin- 
don, MHO*, kinden , G. kinden , kindeln (ss D. kin- 
der en), boar a child (< kind, a child) .remotely 
allied to E. kindle *, < kind , nature.] I, intram. 
To produce children ; bring forth offspring. 

They wero two harlots and dwelled together in one 
house, and it chanced within two dales they childed both. 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bet Edw. VL 

II. tram . To bring forth as a child. 

That yore childed she the secunde sonne truly. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), ]. 1198. 
A little mayde, the which ye ohylded. 

Spenser , F. Q., VI. xiL 17. 

childaget (ehll'dAj), n, [< child + -age (or less 
prob. agel). Cf. nonage,] Childhood; infancy. 

For in your very chyldayc there appeared in you a cer- 
tttine strange and marvellous towanfness. 

is ss A8. -cund, an adj. suffix meaning lit. 

n (of)’: all «ri(?. from pp. of yf *km, *han, ohlld-bearln* (nhnd'b8r J, lng), n. [< ME. ektid- 
In E. ken*. lht\ lind, ki»o, eto. : see hen*, b*ing; < cinl(t + bearing, verbal n. of ftajwl.] 

mi Tho act of producing or bringing forth children; 

parturition. 

The timorous and irresolute Sylvia has demurred tSU 
she is past childbearing . Addison, 

child-bearing (chlld'bSr'ing). a. '[< child + 
hearing , ppr. of bear*.] Bearing or producing 
children. 

childbed (child 'bed), n. [< ME. childbed; < eMtd 
+ hefr. Cf. OHO. ckintpetti, G. Mndbett.) lit. 
erally, the bed in which a woman gives birth to 
aohild; hence, the act of bringing forth a child 


an official in charge of a liien or administra- 
tive district : in consular and diplomatic docu- 
ments commonly styled district magistrate. Hu 
is responsible for the peace ami order of his district, and 
lias summary jurisdiction in civil and criminal eases. All 
transfers of land must be stamped with his seal. Also 
written chihJisien. 

chikandozd (chik-an-do'zi), n. [Hind, chikan - 
dost, embroidery, < chikan do:, an embroider- 
er, < Pers. chakinduz, an embroiderer, < chakin 
(>Hind. chikan , embroidery: boo chicken *) + 
dukhtan , new.] Iu India, hand-embroidery in 
muslin. Whitworth, 

chikara 1 (chi-kii'rjL), n. [E. Ind.] The native 
name of a smairfour-horned goat-liko ante- 
lope of Bengal, Antilopc chikara of Hardwicke, 
or Tetraceros quadricornis . Also called chou- 
sing ha. 

chikara 2 , chickera (cMk'n-rii, -e-rfi), n. [Hind. 
chihdrd,] A Hindu nniHical instrument of the 
violin class, having four or live horsehair 
strings, 

chikary, n. Bee shikaree . 
chiket, n . A Middle English form of chicki. 
chikie, ». A name given in AluHka to tiie glau- 
coiih gull, Larus glaueus, II. }l\ Elliott. 
c hiksa (chlk'sil), n. [Hind, chiksd.] The East 
Indian name of a fragrant ]>owder composed of 
sandal-wood, benzoin, and other ingredients; a 
kind of saohet-powder. 
chilt, n. Hame as child 
chilam (che'Jjim), n. [llind. chilam.] Same as 
vh ilium. 

chilbladder (chil 'binder), n. A chilblain. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

chilblain (clilPblan), n. [< MU + hiain .] A 
blain or sore produced by cold; an erythema- 
tous condition of the hands or feet, accompa- 
nied with inflammation, pain, and Bomotimes 
ulceration; erythema; pernio. 

My feet are full of chilblain* with travelling. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Rurning Pestle, til. 2. 

chilblain (chil'blan), v . t. [< chilblain, n,] To 
afflict with chilblains; produce chilblains in: 
as, ray feet were chilbmncd. 
child (child), n. ; pi. children (chil'dron), former- 
ly (and still dialeetally) chrncr ( dir). [=s 8c. 
chicld, chiel, q. v. ; < ME, child, cullde (the latter 
form being prop, dat.), pi. childrc , childcrc , chil- 
der , also extended with second pi. suffix -en, chiU 
dren f childeren , and even with a third pi. suffix 
-e, childrens , chUdcme, < AB. did, pi. did, also 
cildru and dldra, a child ; prob. a modification 
of *cind ss OS. OFries. Mu. D. kind =s MLG. 
kinl, kind. LG. kind = OHG. MHG. chind , G. 
kind, a chud. akin to Icel. kundr , son, and Goth. 
-kunds ss AS. -cund. an adj. suffix meaning lit. 
^bom * ' 

seeniL- ? „... , , , 

kin\ kind, can l, genus , genesis, etc. The modi- 
fication of Teut, kind to AS. did may have been 
dne to the influence of Goth, kilthei, the womb; 
cf. inkiltho, with child.] 1. A male or female 
descendant in tho first degree ; tho immediate 
progeny of human parents ; a son or daughter : 
used iu direct reference to the parentage of the 
person spoken of, without regard to sex, 


Ami Jeplitlmh came to MIzpch unto bis bouse, aud, be- 
hold, bis daughter oaiue out to meet Iiim with timbrels and 
with dam** ; and she was his only c/iild, Judges xl. 84. 
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or the *t»te of being in labor; parturition : m, Spe*k thou,boy: 

“women in chUd£&” Arbuihwt, Aliment.. W ‘" v. i 

EtobMh, Who dirt in .A*** i» the Tow^ tbM .- kmag (ehOd'kil'ing), ». Infanticide. 

MldMrt h (chUd'bCrth), «. [< child + WrflU.J o. Learned when a 

The act or bringing forth a child; travail; chi *d. [Rare.] 

- ° » - — - - -i m *7 m. . ’ it., .in. M ««4UiA n '. J. BaCUie, 


diffl 

chiliad (kil'i-ad), [< L. ehMa* (eMUad-), < 
Gr. Cf^md-), a thousand in the 


' *i T>__ A CTwywn, a/ imur o jrien 

ig ac&d orchiidrein cUldlesmMS Cohad'levnee), ,, 

T 5 . -hmk. 1 The state of being without children. 


labor: as. “pains of child-birth Jer . Taylor, 
Holy Living. 

ftMe^CWUlg (chfld'kr6 # ing), ft. In pathol , 
a nervous affection resulting in spasm of the 
muscles dosing the glottis; luyngtsmus stri- 
dulus. 

childe, ft. See child, 8. 
ehlidedt (chH'ded). a. ‘ 
vided with or having 
How light and portable my paio seems now, 

When that, which makes me bond, makes the king taw ; 
He childsd, as 1 father’d ! Shak., Lear, ill. «. 

diildar (chil'dGr), ft. pi The older plural of 
child . [Now only dialectal.] 

Thay ere lyke vn-to the chUdir that mine* aftiro but* 
tyrflyes. Hampole , Froae Treatises (E. £. 1’. 8.), p. 89. 

OhildtnilAC (chil'd6r-m&fi), n. [< ME. *childer- 
mc89e, < AS. d/da fticsss^ (-dto/ 7 ) : d/da, also d/- 
dra , gen. pi. of d/d. child; mass: see 

child and »hw* 2.] The popular name of Holy 
Innocents’ day, a feast-day observed in the 
Roman Catholic hud Anglican churches on the 
28th of December in commemoration of the 
slaughter of the children in and near Bethle- 
hem oy order of Herod soon after the birth of 
Christ, as narrated in Mat. ii. 16-18. Also 
Childermas day . 

So according to them [monks], it is very unlucky to be- 
gin any Work upon Childermas*. 

Bourne's Pop, Antiq, (1777), p. 211. 

bhlld-greatt (ohfld'grftt), a. Pregnant. Syl- 
vester. 


child. [Rare.] 

By silly superstition’s childleamt fears, 

childless (ehlld'les), a. [< ME. childles; < child 
+ -less. Of. childrenless.} Destitute of chil- 
dren or offspring. 

Childless thou art, childless remain. 

MiUon , I\ L., x. 989. 

The childless mother went to seek her child. 

Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 


< yftiot, dial x&Ajm, jp/Aiot, gipA/oi, pi., a 
lousancl perhaps « Skt. sahdsra, a thousand. 
See kilo -.1 1. A thousand; the numbers from, 
one multiple of a thousand to the next. 

The logarithms of so many chiliads of absolute numbers. 

Brands and Cox, 

Specifically— 8. The period of a thousand 
years. 

We make cycles and periods of years ; as, decads. cen- 
turies, chiliads, adder, Time. 

The Arabian race planted their colonies with the Mosaic 


product of their own planting. 

A . Wilder t Knight’s Ano. Art and Myth., 1876, p. xxvil. 



Childlike (child'lik), a, p child + like, a. 
childly, 1 

form would 

Mpa, a 

seat, base, < K-eabai s> E. sit.} In geom., a 
solid having a thousand sides. [Rare.] 

If a man speaks of Kohiliaedron, or a body of a thousand 

sides, the idea of the figure may bo very confused, though 

which Italians work, partly because the ways of the peo- that of the number be very distinct. Loose. 

pi. are «, cHMlik. «.d . tapl e thl^ ^ CMliagOn (ldl'i^gon), n. [< Or X Myuy of, 

of. ohUd? mS]1 pLiefigureof Slid 

the former applying to that which is wortliy of approha- angles ana Bides, 
tiou, or at least does not merit disapproval, and the latter chiHahodTOXl, ft. See chiliaSdron. 

Ohilto (chil'i-gn), o. and ft. [< Chili + -an. 
Songs 'to the periofof ohildliood, without qualifying It as 9^ Chilian.] !, a. Of or pertatn- 

gpod or bad, child or childhood is often used lu compost- ing to Chill or to its inhabitants : as, a Chilian 


trustful, artless, inexperienced, etc. 

Childlike obedience to her that hath more than motherly 
care. Hooker. 

There is somethi ng pathe tic in the patient content with 
“ ' ~ a * " * s the ways of the peo- 


[< ME. childhod , 
dUhdd (cf. OHG. 


childhood (child 'hfld), n, 

-h ode, - hade , -hede, < AS. 
chinaheit, G. kindheit ■= D. kindschhdd), < did, 
child, -f hdd, state: see child and -hood.} The 
state of being a child, or the time during which 
a person is termed a child ; the time from birth 
to puberty; in a more restricted sense, the state 
or time from infancy to boyhood or girlhood: 
the period during which constant maternal 
care continues to be needed. 

A very clcre fontayne, . . . where or blessyd Lady was 
wonte many tymes to wasshe y* clothes of our blessyd 
Sauyour in his chUiehode. 

Sir JL Guylfvrde, Fylgrymage, p. 34. 

The childhood shows the man, 

As morning shows the day. Milton, F. K., iv. 220. 

obilding (chfl'ding), «. [< ME. oMldinyv, < AS. 
cildmff, verbal nf of •elldian, ME. cliilden, E. G ‘ MndUek 
child: see child, r.] Child-bearing. 

Thilke ymage 
Which the goddesse of chiming is, 

And doped was by name Ysis. 

Gower, Oonf. Amant., II. 69. 

chllding (chfl'ding), p. a. [Ppr. of child, t\] 

1. Bearing children; with child; pregnant. 

Many a ehilding mother then, 

And new-born baby died. 

Southey, Battle of Blenheim. 

2. Figuratively, productive: fruitful: as, “the 
ehilding autumn/ Shale. 1 M. N. D., ii. 2. [Rare 
and archaic in Doth uses.] Chllding cudweed. 

Bee cudweed. 

rfHliifsh (chll'dish), a. [< ME. childiech. < AS. 
eUdiscict. OS. kinai8c = MD. kintach. D. kindsch 
nr MLG. kindesch , LG. kindsk, kindsch a OHG. 
chindisc, MHG. kindiech , kindesch , G. kindisch). 
childish, < cild, child, + -isc : see child and -w/i 3 .] 

1. Of or belonging to a child or to childhood: 
as, “ sweet childish days,” IVordsworth, To a But- 
terfly. 

“ Wbat is Charite?" quod I tho, 11 a chUdissh thlnge,” he 
Piers Plowman (B), xv. 14S. 


non : as, chad- toil, childhood- days. Infantile and infan- 
tine are applied to the first stages of childhood : no dear 
distinction between them has yet been established. See 
youthful. 

Lot any one ask himself what would he his thought if, 
in a state of child-like ignorance, lio were to pass some spot 
and to hear repeated a shout which he uttered. 

H. Spencer , Prin. of Boeiol., ft 68. 

It is, therefore, true, as has been said, that antiquity is 
the real infancy of man ; it is then that he is Immature, 
ignorant, wayward, childish. Sumner , Orations, 1. 52. 

We cannot, it is true, follow with entire comprehension 
all the steps of evolution of the infantile and childish 


manufacture. — Chilian pixie, «ee pin*.— Chilian 
•nalL Chilina puelcha. See CAtftna, Chitinidm. 

H. ft. An inhabitant or a native of Chili, a 
South American republic lying between the 
Pacific ocean and the watershed of the Andes, 
and west of the Argentine Republic, 
chiliarch (Idl'i-ark), ft. [< L. chiliarches, - archus , 
< Gr. -vpXPCf \ a thousand, + 

&PXtw* rule, apxkt a leader.] The military 
commander or chief of a thousand men ; specific 

. _ cally, an ancient Greek military officer of vary- 

powers. W. I). Whitney , Life and Growth of Lang., ii. ing rank ; in the modem Greek army, a colonel. 
Tho peculiar simplicity (of the old Tuscan language] chili&rchy (kiri-iir-ki), ft. ; pi. chiliarchies (*kiz). 


g ives even to the most forcible reasoning and the most 
rilllant wit an infantine air. Macaulay, Machiavelli. 

childlikeness (chlld'llk-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being childlike ; simplicity; artless- 
ness. 


[< Gr. xifoapxla, < a chili 

chiliarch.} A body consisting of a 


thousand 


Tlie chiliarchies ... or regiments ... of the Lamb. 

Dr. H. More , Mystery of Godliness, p. 195. 


It sets forth childlikeneM Itself an one of the tilings with shillafw (kil 9 i -asm), ft. [< Gr. the 

which none of us can dispense. The American, VII. 164. doctrine of the millennium, <; " 


AS. ctldiic (cf^MLG. fandlich s= OIl?jL chintlih , 


: D. kinderlifk), < did, child, 
’ 1 ] Like a child * 
f when a child. 


see child and -ly } -) Like a child; childlike; 
imeu 


, ^«iif«v,beathon- 

(ohHd'li), a. [< ME. childly, childli, < sand years old, < xI‘Mol, a thousand.] Thedoc- 

hintlih , trine, suggested by the 20th chapter of Revela* 
+ -lie : tion, of a visible and corporeal government of 
Christ and the saints on earth in the lost days, 
continuing for a thousand years, preceded dv 
a first resurrection of the rightoous only, and 
succeeded by a final struggle between good and 
evil, a second resurrection, and the last judg- 
ment. Bee miWmarianistn . 
chlliast (kiri-ast), n. [< Gr. tf/Loor at, pi., < 
Xihxi&iv, be a thousand yeans old : see chiliam.} 

, f „ A believer in the clilliasm; a millenarian. 

reg. suffixed to a noun.] "Childish humor or cUli&stflc (kH-i-as'tik), a . [< chiliast + -ic, 
playfulness ; sportive g&yety of a child. Relating to the chlliasm or millennium ; 

He, . . . with hlB varying childness , cures in me lenarian. 

Thought* that would thick my blood. chilif&ctlvo. a. See chylifactive . 

T11 , . Shak., W. T., 1. 2. Q hiHna (ki-fe^ 

shildren. n. Plural of child. 
shildrenlte (chirdren-It), n. [Named after J.G. 

Children , an English mineralogist (1777-1852).] 

A hfdrouB ph°sph ft te of aluminium ami iron. cfaWndret, ». An obsolete form of cylinder. ' 
with a little manganese, occurring in small oMHtid (lril'i-nid), ». A gastropod of the fam- 
brown implanted crystals at Tavistock in Dev- % Chilinidw * ^ 

onshire, and at a few other localities. Eospho- milHiiMa (ld-lln'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL.,< Chilina 
rite.( which see) i 8 *J6lated mineral. + -idce.1 A family of basommatopl 


acquired or learned when a child. [Rare.] 

A childly way with children, and u laugh 
Kinging like proven golden coinage true. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’* Field. 
There be who love not Nature, *oul* forlorn, . . . 
Not such the little child, nor »uch the youth 
Who ha* not done hi* childly nature wrong. 

R. II. Stoddard, Carmen Naturro Triumphal e. 
chlldnesst (chlld'nes), w._ [< child 4- -ness, ir- 


Ohilina (ki-lS'ntt), n. fNL. (J. E. Gray, 1828), 


< Chili (see Chilian) + A genus of pond- 

snails, referred to the family Zimnaidce, or 
made typical of a family ChUinidw (which see). 


childrenlesst. a 

‘ .] Child! 


[ME. childrenles; < children + 


8. Like or characteristic of a child or what is chlldshi^ (child'ship), ft. [< child + -ship.} 
peculiar to childhood; especially, in dispnrag- condition of being a child; the relation- 
mg use, trifling, puerile, silly, weak, etc.: as, “ " 

chudish amusements ; childish tear. 

A childish waste of phlloaophic pain*. Counter. 

See childlike. 

adv. In a childish 
a trifling way; in a 


ship implied in the word child. 

Child-Wife (child' wlf), ». 1. A very young 

wife.— 2f, A woman who has borne children. 

But tho law (wife doth openly discharge and deliver 
(hi* holy childwife from the tmnd of the law. whan it 
aitycth in the third take of Mo*e*, entitled tavlticua : If a 
woman have conceived and borne a manohtlde, (fee- 
weak or foolish manner. Parajthnm if Erasmus (1648). 

Childish-minded (ehll'dish-roin'ded), a. Of a childwitt, ft* [< child + witel.] A fine or pen- 
childlike disposition ; artless; simple. alty imposed upon a bondwoman unlawfully 

A(Mlih.mfailadwa^ (chH'diHh-min'ded-nes), with child, 
ft. The state of being childish-minded; extreme chile (chil'e), n. [Bp.] Bee chilli, 
simplicity. Bacon. chilesdte (chiTe-nit), n. f< Bp. ChileUo , Chil- 

nMMiihiiay (ohH'dish-nes), n. The state or ian, + -ite*.} A silver-white massive mineral 
quality of 1h§ing childish ; puerility ; simplicity ; from Copiap6 in Chili, consisting of silver and 
weakness of intellect : most frequently used in bismuth, 
a disparaging sense. chill (chil'i), n. Bee cihilM. 


-idee.} A family of basommatophorous pul- 
monate gastropods, with wide 
flattened tentacles, eyes ses- 
sile on the hinder surfaces of 
the tentacles, no jaw, pecu- 
liar lingual teeth (the median 
small, cuspidate, the marginal 
peetiniform or palmate, with 
an external superior prolonga- 
tion), and a spiral snell with 
rapidly increasing whorls and 
a plicated columella. The spe- 
cies are peculiar to the fresh 
waters of Boutb America. 



chill 1 (oliil), w. and a. [< (1) 
, \ AS, 


ME. 


Chilian Snail (Ch+ 
tina pMlchm ). 


chil, chile (rare), 
dele , ode, oyle , n., cold, coldness, orig. # caW, < 
calan (as loel. kala ), be cold, whence also cdl, E. 
cool, and ceald, E. cold, q. v. ; mixed with (2) 
ME. chSleA AS* die, n., cold, coldness (aa OHG. 
chuoU, MHG. kiile, G. MMc, coolness, m Dan* 


drill 

kSle, eoolnen, ■ Sw. kyla, a ehffl: Ioel. kylr, i 



' tio n of oold ; especially, snob a sensation ac- 
companied with shivering or shaking, as a re- 
nult of exposure to the oold or as the precursor 
or accompaniment of certain fevers; a oold At; 
rigor. 

A sort of oMU about his pmoordia and head. 

Derham, Physioo -Theology. 

A ohitt affeots different men in an indefinite manner, 
according to their state of body or constitution, causing 
coughs or colds, rheumatism, or inflammations of various 
organs. Darwin, Origin of Speoies, p, 24. 

2, A degree of oold; that condition of the at- 
mosphere or of any object which produces the 
sensation of cold; coldness such as that caused 
by the proximity of ice: chilliness: as, there is 
a chill in the air.— 3. Figuratively, a feeling as 
of coldness produced by anything that discour- 
ages, annoys, or offends; a depressing influ- 
ence ; a check to warmth of feeling, as to sym- 
pathy or enthusiasm. 

The early chill of poverty never left my bones. Shell. 
4. A metal mold in which certain kinds of iron- 
castings, as oar-wheels, are made. The sur- 
faces in contact with the mold are hardened by 
sudden chilling.— 6. In painting , dullness or 
dimness in a picture.— Chills and fever. fever and 
ajfiie ; Intermittent fever: sometimes simply chills. [Local, 

l£ a. [An adj. use of the noun, not found in 
ME. ; the old adjectives are cool and cold."] 1. 
Cold; tending to cause shivering: as, the chiU 
air of night. Bee chiUy\ 2. 

Noisome winds, and blasting vapours chill. 

Milton, Arcades, 1. 49. 

2. Experiencing cold; shivering with oold. 

The many will bo too chill and tender, and they'll he 

for tho flowery way, tliat leads to tlio broad gate and the 
great Are. Shat., Alla Woll, iv. 6. 

My chill veins freeze with despair. Mice. 

3. Figuratively — (a) Depressing; dispiriting; 
discouraging. 

ChiU penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze tho genial current of the souL 

Gray, Elegy. 

(b) Distant ; formal : not warm, hearty, or af- 
fectionate : as, a chill reception. Bee chilly\ 4. 

(c) Insensible in death. [Rare.] 

He Is chiU to praise or blame. 

Tennyson, Two Voices. 
chill i (chil), v. [< ME. chillen , be cold, become 
cold, < AS. *cyHan or *cyllan, only in twice- 
occurring comp. pp. pL for-cillede , chilled (= 
Sw. hula c Dan. make cold, chill), < cylc, 
n., chill, cold: see chiU 1 , n.] I.f intram. 1. To 
bo oold ; shiver with cold. [Rare.] —3. To be- 
come cold rapidly or suddenly. 

Ho that ruffleth in his sables ... is more ready to chiU 
for cold than the poor labouring man. 

Hmnily Against Excess of Apparel. 

n. tram. 1. To affect with cold; make chil- 
ly; strike or blast with severe cold. 

Age has not yet 

So shrunk my sinews, or so chill'd my votns, 

But conscious virtuo In my breast remains. Dryden. 
The hearth, except when winter chilled the day, 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, aud fennel gay. 

Goldsmith, Deserted Village. 
She spoke in alow voice tliat chilled his blood, 

So worn and far away It seemed. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 800. 

8. Figuratively, to check in enthusiasm or 
warmth of feeling; discourage; dispirit; de- 
press. 

Alas, poor boy t— the natural effect 
Of love by absence chill'd into respect. 

Cowper, Tirocinium. 

Chilling his caresses 
By the ooldnem of her manners. 

Tennyson , Maud, xx. 1. 
Ere visions have been chilled to truth, 

And hopes are washed away in tears* 

0. W. Holmes , Prom a Bachelor’s Private Journal 

3. In metal,, to reduce suddenly in temper- 
ature, as a mass of molten iron, so as to 
harden it by causing a change of crystalliza- 
tion at or near the surface. See casting. — 4. 

To remove the chill from, as liquor, by warm- 
big it. [Prov. Eng.]— chilled casting. See cast- 
MW.— Owned Shot, arraor-pfeielug projectiles made by 
pouring inolton iron into cast-iron molds. Tho head or 
point only is brought into contact with the cast-iron aud 
thus chilled, the body of the shot lieing surrounded by 
s™*-— Chilled varnish, in painting, the varnish of a 
picture on the surface or which the cloudiness or dim- 
H®* 1 called blooming appears,— Chilled Wheel, a ear- 
ybeel the tread of which naa been chilled in casting, 
dhill* (chil), n. [E. dial. (CoPnish).] A lamp 
peculiar to Cornwall and the extreme west of 
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England, consisting of an open saucer bent up 
on four sides so as to leave at the corners de- 
pressed spouts or gutters for holding wicks. 
Such lamps arc made of earthenware or of 
metal, ana are often fitted with a hang in g gup- 
port. 

ctUler (chil'er), n. One who or that which 
chills. 

chill-hardening (ohil'hllrd'ning), n. A mode 
of tempering steel cutting instruments by ex- 
posing them, when heated to redness, to a olast 
of cold air. E. H. Knight. 

Chilli cbilly8(chil / i), n. ; pi. chillies (-iz). [From 
the native Guiana name.] The pod or fruit of 
the Capsicum annuum or Guinea pepper, the 
MUi cohrado of the Mexicans. Also spelled 
chCOf chili*— Chilli-coyote, lu California, the seeds of 
species of blgroot, Megarrhiza, 

Chilliness (chiri-nes), n. [< chilly + *www.] 
The state or quality or being chilly. <o) a sensa- 
tion of shivering ; a painful or disagreeable feeling of cold- 
ness. 

A chilliness or shivering affects the body. Arbuthnct. 
(b) A degree of oold tliat causes shivering : os, tho chilli- 
ness of the wind, (c) Lack of cordiality ; coldness ; inten- 
tional reserve or distance : as, the chilliness of his wei- 



Chllllllgly (ohil'ing-li), adv. In a chilling man- 
ner; coldly. 

chilli-pepper (chil'i-pep'fcr), n. In California, 
the pepper-tree, Schinus Mollc. 
chlllfsh (chil'ish), a. [< chiU^ + -ferfcl.] Some- 
what chilly: chilly. 

chlllness (ehiTnes), n. [< chill\ a., + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being chill or chilled. 

(а) The feeling of sudden coolness or coldness ; chilliness. 
If you come ont of the sun suddenly into the shade, there 

followeth a chiUnese or shivering In all the body. Bacon, 

(б) An unpleasant degree of coldness : os, the chiUnese of 
the air. 

Also spelled chilnm . 

chillo (onU'5), n. [< Bn. chiTlas , pi. of chilla. a 
cotton fabric, adj. chillon , Rhowy, tawdry (of 
colors).] A colored cotton fabric manufactured 
in England for the African trade, 
chlllum (chil 'urn), ». [Anglo-Ind., < Hind. 
chilnm 0 The part of a prepared hookah which 
contains the tobacco and tiro, used by itself by 
poor people who cannot afford the luxury of a 
hookah. Fallon . Also chilnm . 

ChHlumchee (ohil'um-chfi), ». [Hind, chilnm - 
chi, a metal wash-basin, < chilnm: soe chiU 
him .1 A brass or copper basin for washing the 
hands. 

A chiUumchce of water, sans soap, was provided. 

Mawtim, Command of Sir C, Napier. 

Chilly 1 (ohil'i), a. l<chilfl,n., + -y*.] 1. Ex- 
periencing the sensation of chilliness ; chilled. 
I’m as chilly os a bottle of port In a hard front. 

Colman the Younger, Poor Gentleman, iv. 1. 

3. Producing the sensation of cold; chilling; 
especially, so cold as to produce the sensation 
of shivering. 

By vicinity to the ohiUy tops of tlio Alps. 

Sir H. Wotton. 

3. Cold; chill. 

A chilly sweat bedews 

My shuddering limlw. J. Philijui. 

4. Wanting zeal, animation, or heartiness ; in- 
different; cold; frigid: as, a chilly reception. 

chilly 2 (ohil'i), adv? [< chilfl, a + -/y&.] i* 
a chill or chilly manner; coldly; with cold- 
ness. 

chilly 3 , n. See chilli, 

chllo-. [NL. chilo-, < Gr. lip.] An ele- 
ment in some words of Greek origin, meaning 
1 lip.* Sometimes written cheilo . 
chlloangloscopc (ki-l^an'ji-o-skOp), n. [< Gr. 
^eiXof, up, + avydov, vessel, + cum civ, view.] 
An apparatus designed by Dr. Hlitter for ob- 
serving microscopically tno circulation of the 
blood in the human under lip. 
chilobranehid (kl-lo-brang'fcid), n. A fish of 
the family Chilobranchida'. 

Chilobranehid® (kl-lo-brang'ki-dS), n . pi. 
[NL., < Chilobranchus ’+ -htap.] A family of 
symbrauohlous fishes, exemplified by the genus 
Chilobranchus , aud embracing those Symhran - 
chin which have an oel-liko form, a short abdo- 
men, a long tail, and the anus advanced con- 
siderably in front of the middle of the abdomen. 
Two species are known as inhabitants of the 
Australasian seas. 

Ohllobranchina (kI # l$-brang-kTna), n. pi. 
[NL., < Chilobranchus + -A*oC] In Gfintheris 
system of classification, a subfamily of 8ym- 
branchldw , having the vent in the anterior 
half of the length : same as the family Chilo- 
branchida , 


a flattened zubovate body laterally de- 
tlae ventral cilia disposed in parallel fines, 


^ Cktbbrmncku* dor tm lit, with head on 
larger scale. 

fishes whose branchial apertures are close to- 
gether below, and are surrounded by a lip-like 
margin. In some systems they represent a 
family Chilobranchida', 

(Ailoup^aiM (ld-^H^p'te-rid), n. A fish of the 

ofiipteridJB (kPlfildip-ter'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL.. 

< Chilodipterus + -idee.] A family oi perooid 
ac&nthopterygian fishes, represented by the ge- 
nua Chilodipterus : synonymous with Apogoniaa. 

Ohilodiptexus (ki-lp-dip’te-rus), n. [NL. (La- 
odp^de, 1802, in the form Cheilodipterus), < Gr. 

lip, + dinTtpoQ, two- winged : see dipter- 
ous .] A genus of fishes, having two distinct 
dorsal fins and somewhat fleshy lips. They 
inhabit the Pacific and Indian oceans, and are 
typical of tho family Chilodipterida. 

Onllodon (kl'lp-don). n. ^L. (Ehrenberg, 
1884), < lip, + bdto, Ionic for 4Mf 

(Movr-) as E. tooth. ] A genus of hypotrichous 
ciliate infusorians, of the family Chlamydodon- 
tidm. C. cucuUulus is a common form both of froth and 
•alt water, havii 

fleeted in front, . 

and the pharynx encircled by rod-like teeth, 
chilognath (Id'log-nath), a. and n. L a. Same, 
as chilognatnous. 

II. n. One of the Chilognatha / a chilogna- 
thous myriapod; a milleped or thousand-legs. 
Chilognatha (ki-log'na-thft), n. pi. [NL., 
neut.pl. of chilognathus : see chtlcmuithousT] An 
order of the class Ffyriapoda; the myriapods 
or millepeds proper, or thousand-legs. They have 
a cyliudrio or zubcylindrio segmented body with a bard 
orustaceoua lntogiuncnt, and 2 pairs of legs to each seg- 
ment or somite (excepting certain anterior ones); no foot- 
jaws ; and a 4-lobodjnlate behind the mandibles, which 
arc without palpi. Tho antonnae rarely have more than 
7 joints. The genital openings are on the coxal joint of 
the second pair of legs. They are sluggish animals, living 
on decomposing animal and vegetable matters, and depos- 
iting their, eggs In tlio ground. They have the appearance 
of bard round worms with numberless legs, ana some can 
roll themselves up in a ball, circle, or spiral, like some 
of tlio wood-lice. There arc several famines, with numer- 
ous genera and species. Diplopoda is a synonymous term. 
Tlie term is contrasted with ChUupoda. Also written 
Chcitognatha. Aee nut under milleped. 
chllognftthaa (ki-log'nfi.-thfin), n. [< chilog- 
nath + -an.l A chilognath or milleped. 
eMlognathlionn (kl-log-nath'i-fArm), a. [<NL. 
Chilognatha + L. forma , form.] Resembling 
the Chilognatha in form, chllognathlform larvse an 
long aud cylindrical, with a distinct head, and several 
pairs of prolegs in addition to the thoracic legs. Thla is 
tho commonest type in the Lepidgjdera. and is found also 
in the hymenoptemus family rent hredmidee. 

chilognathomorphoiu (ki-log-nath-f-mAr'fus), 
a. f< NL. Chilognatha + Gr. fioptf, shape, + 
-ous?] Same as chilognathiform. 
chilognathouB (kl-log'na-thus), a. [< NL. chU 
lognathus , < Gr. lip, + yvdfiof, jaw.] Of 

or pertaining to the Chitofmtha: having the 
characters or a chilognath; milleped. Also 
chilognath. 

fthilftnm Qd-16'ni$), n . ; pi. chilomata (-ma-fcft). 
[NL., < Gr. xcftup&i ft fip> rim, < xeitovv> buiv 
round with a lip or rim, < x £ &°$> ft lip.] In 
zeal., the upper lip or muzzle of a quadruped, 
when tumia and continued uninterruptedly 
from the nostril, as in the camel. 
OhilomonadldA (k!'l$-m$-nad'i-d6), n. pU 
[NL., < Chilomotm (-nad-) + -idee.] A family 
of animalcules. They are free-swimming or tempo- 
rarily adherent and illorlcato, with the oral aperture 
conspicuously developed, giving to the anterior border 
a bilabiate or excavate appearance, and one of the two 
flagella convolute and adherent. They inhabit salt and 
fresli water. _ _ 

Ohllomonas (ki-lom'^-nas), n. [NL. (Ehren- 
berg), < Gr. *e#oc, lip, + yavdg, a unit (monad), 

< uSvog, one.] The typical genus of the family 
Cnilomonadiaat. 

Ohilonycterii (kJ-lo-nik'te-ris), n [NL. (J. S, 
Gray), < Gr. x^^Vt + wsrepig, a bat: see 
Nycteris.] A genus of phylloit^ aiine bats, of 
the subfamily Lobostominw, containing several 
South American speoies with the nose simple 
and the chin appendaged. They differ from Jfor- 
mops in the depreulon of the skull, the basicranial axis 
being nearly in line with the facial 


Ohllonrcteria 



Head of Chflonyrteris suhsfinosa, uliy fitly enluryod. 

chiloplasty (kT'lo-plas-ti), n. [< Or. x fi '*!, a 
lip, 4- nhaorw;, verbal adj. of ir '/.dam tv, form, 
mold: see pfawffc.] In surg., the operation of 
supplying deficiencies of the lip by transplant- 
ing to it a sufficient quantity of the healthy 
surrounding surface. 

ehilopod (krlp-pod), a. and n. I, a . Same as 
chilopodous . 

J3. n. One of the Chilopoda; a centiped. 
Also chilopodan. 

Chilopoda (ki-lop'o-dH), n. pi [NL., neut. pi. 
of chilopodus: see chilopodous.] An order of 
the class Myriapoda ; the centipeds, or hundred- 
legs. They are myriapods of elongated and usually flat- 
tened form, and Bubniembruiiou# or somewhat coriaceous 
integument, with only one pair of upiwndages to each 
somite of the many-Joliited body. The two anterior palm 
of legs are modified into foot-jaw# or niaxillipeds (whence 
the name); the long untemm> have 14 or more joint# ; each 
mandible lias a ] ml pi form apiamdage : and the second }>air 
of foot-jaw# are perforated for tile passage of a poisonous 
secretion. The C foUupwla ure for the nioflt part very ac 
tive, voracioiiH, and predacious, and the bite of the larger 
specie# of centipeds is highly poisonous. There are three 
or four families, several genera, and numerous si»eoic#. 
Also called Synjinatha. Tlie term i# contrasted with Chi- 
loanatha. See cuts under centiped aud basilar. 

chilopodan (kl-lop'6-dan), n, [< ehilopod 4- 
-an.J Same as ehilopod. 
ohilopodiform (ki-l$-pod'i-f6rm), a. [< NL. 
Chilopoda + L. forma, shape.! Resembling a 
centiped in shape: scolopendriform : specifi- 
cally, in entom ., applied to certain butterfly- 
larvte which are long and flattened, and have 
lateral appendages on their bodies resembling 
the legs of a centiped. 

ohilopodomorphous ( kl-lo-pod-o-ir > Ar ' f uh ) , a. 
[< NL. Chilopoda + Or. pafwfri shape, + -omw.] 
Hame as chilopodiform. Kirby and Spence. 
[Rare.] 

chllopodous (kMop'o-dus), a. [< NL. chilopo - 

dm, < Or. lip, + 7rovg (7 rod-) = K. foot] 

Of or pertaining to the Chilopoda ; liaving tho 
characters of a ehilopod; centiped. Also chi- 
lopod. 

Omlostomata (ki-io-stomVta), w. pi [NL., 
neut. pi. of chilostomatns : see chiloslomatous.] 
A suborder or an order of inf undibulate or gym- 
nol&matous marine Polyzoa, containing those 
which have tho cell-opening or mouth provided 
with a movable lip or operculum (whence the 
name), and usually avieularia and vibraeula: 
opposed to Cyclostomata. The families and genera 
are numerous.. The group 1# sometimes divided into two, 
Artieulata and Imrtieutafa ; or into four, Cellular ina, 
Fluntrlnn , Kscharina, aud Cellejioriim. 
cMlOStomatOUS (ki-lo-Btom'ii-tUB), a. [< NL. 
chUostomatm , < Or. jwof, lip, + arofia(r -), 
month.] Of or pertaining to the suborder VUi- 
lostomata ; possessing the characteriHtics of the 
Chilostomata ; having the mouth furnished with 
a movable lip. Also chilostomous. 
Ohilostomella (ki*lo-std-merjj), n. [NL. 
(Reuse, 1861), < Gr. x^'/m;, lip, 4- ardfta, mouth, 
4- (L.) dim. -ella.] The typical genus of the 
family Chilostomcllidw. 

Ohilostomellida (la'ld-sto-mel'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Chilostomella + -ida.] A family of 
perforate foraminifers, typified by the genus 
Chilostomella , with the test calcareous, finely 
perforate, and polythalaraous; segments which 
follow one another from tho same end of the 
long axis, or alternately at the two ends, or in 
cycles of three, more or loss embracing; and an 
aperture in the fonn of a curved slit at the end 
or margin of the final segment. 
Ohilostomellldea (ki-io-stom-e-iid'5-ji), n. pi 
[NL., < Chilostomella 4- -idea.'] The Chilostomel- 
Hdm advanced to the rank of an order. Brady. 
Chiloftomous (ki-los'tp-raus), a. ’Same as 
chilostomatous. 

OhUtern Hundreds. See hundred , n. 

ChilTtr (chil'v6r), w. [< ME. *chUver, < AS. 
*cilfor (in comp, cilfor-lamb , a ew6-lamb) = 
OHG. chitburra. MHG. kilbere, a ewe-lamb, G. 
dial. (Swiss) ktiber, a young ram: see calf 1 .] 

1. A ewe-lamb; a ewe, properly one year old. 
— 2. Ewe mutton, HatUwell, [Prov, Eng.] 
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Qhlmar a 1 (lri-m§'r|), n. [S ee chimera.] 1. 
leap, or l c . ] A less usual spelling of chimera . 
— 2. [NL.] In zotil . : (a) A genus of fishes of 
strange aspect, representing the family Chimm - 
rides. Linnams , 1 Too, (5) A genus of bivalve mol- 
lusks. Poll 1791 • (c) A genus of lejjidopterous 
insects, (a) A genus of fossil organisms of un- 
certain character. Hitchcock , 185#. 
chimara 2 (shi-raG'rii), n. Same as chimera . 
chimarid, chimerid (ki-m§'rid), a. and n. X, 
a. Pertaining to the Chimccridai ; chimroroid. 

A chimierid flgb now to tho western Atlantic. 

Science, IV. 46G|. 


You’re a fair viol, and your tense the ttringa; . , , 
But. being play'd upon before your time, 

Hell only daneeth at to harsh a chime. 

Shak. t Pericles, L L 

Instruments that made melodious chime. 

Milton , P. U, xl. ftW. r 
4. An arrangement of bells and strikers in an r 
organ, musical box, clock, etc. — 5. Correspon- 
dence of sounds in general ; rarely, proportion 
or harmonious relation : as, u chimes of verses,” 
Cowley. 

Love first invented verse, and form'd the rhyme, 

The motion measur'd, harmoniz'd tho chime, 
rinenoc, x v . «mi|. Prj/dttn, Cpn. and Iph, 

n. ppr - 


ChimsBridse (ki-mer'i-d§), n. pi '[NL, < Chi- 
mtrra 1 , 2 («), 4- -idm.] A family of holooephalous 
Ashes, represented by the genus Vhimwra . The 
JMxly i# tilonxaic ; tho i>ectoral flu# are bn>ad ; there i# an 



Chitntrrn ft umbra, 

anterior dorsal fin abovo the pectorals; the mouth is In- 
ferior ; the dental organ# ure confluent into two pairs of 
laudnie in the upper jaw und into one pair in the lower; 
and there nra no spiracles. The maleB have u peculiar 
prehennile organ on the upper part of the #nout. 

emmseroid, chimeroid (ki-m^'roid), a. and n. 
[< Chimara}, 2 (a), 4- I, Relating to 

or like tho Chmanidw. 

II. n. A fish of tho genus Chimccra or family 
Chimaridfr. 

Ohimaphlla (kl-maf'i-lji), n. [NL., < Or. 
winter, + loving. J A genus of low, run- 
ning perennial plants, of the natural order Eri- 
cacoa!, with shining loaves on a short stem, and 
a raceme of fragvaut flowers. There are throe spe* 
cic# in North America und one in Japan ; and the common 
pipslBsewa or prlnee’s-pinu, C. vinhellata , Is also found in 
Vhiroi>e. The leaves ure used nu*<iicimtlly as a diuretic, 
tonic, and astringent, and are e#i>eeial)y eflleaclous in 
dropsy and scrofula. 

chim&phillxi (ki-maf 'i-lin), n. [< Chimaphila 
4- -in*.] A substance found in the loaves of 
( hmaphila umbellate. It nppoars in yellow 
acicular crystals, t asteless and odorless, 
chimb 4, v. An obsolete form of chime L 
chimb 2 , n. and v. Setj chime*. 
chimble 1 (cliim'bl), r. /.*, prot. and pp. chim- 
bled Ppr. chimbling. [E. dial, also chimble, ap- 
par. for *chemple, *chumplc , freq. of champ I, q. 
v.] To crumble into small frajnnents. Mackay. 
chimble 2 t. t\ /. [ME., < loel. kimbla, truss up; 
cf. kimbill, a bundle.] To cover. 

That other [lady 1 wyth a gorgur watz gered ouer tho swyre 
(neukl, 

Chp milled ouer hlr blakc ehyii with mylk-quyte vnyle#. 

Sir Ga way tut awl the Gram Kniyht (K. E. T. K.), 1. PftS. 

Chlmbley (chim'bli), n. A dialectal form of 
chimney. 

chime 1 (chlm), n. [< M E. chimlw , chymbc , chime , 
chim, a cymbal, a bell, shortened (prob. 
through tho aceoin. fonn chimbe-bellc, chumme- 
bfile, as if < chimbe 4- belle, boll) from ohm - 
bcl (cf. OF. * chimbe, chinbc , for *chimbalc } chit- 
bale. and so ML. cimba for cymbalum), < AS. 
cim/ml, cimbala, a cymbal, < L. cymbalum j a cym- 
bal, in 


chiming l [Early mod. E. also chimb, i 

chimhcn , chtmen , sound as a bell, < chimbe, chime , 
a bell: see chime 1 , n. Of. Sw. kimba. ring (an 
alarm-bell), toll, » Dan. kime, ring, enime.! I. 
intram . 1. To ring as a boll ; jingle; jangle. 

Chymyn, or chenkyn [chink) with bollys, tiiitlllo. 

Prompt. Parc., p. 75. 

The sely tonga may well lynge and chimbe. 

Chaucer ; Prol. to Reeve’s Tale, L 42. 

2. To ring as bells in unison; sound in con- 
sonance, rhythm, or harmony; give out har- 
monious sounds ; accord. 

The song of those who chime for ever, 

After the ohlming of the eternal spheres. Seat*. 

3. To agree; suit; harmonize: absolutely or 
with with. 

Sot her sad will no loss to chime with his. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

There is nothing eccentric, that will not fall Into the 
goneral aim of the plan, and chime with it. 

Bushnell, Nature and the Supernat., p. 305. 
To Chime In With, to be in harmony with ; share or take 
part In approvingly. 

He not only sat quietly and heard his father railed at, 
but often chimed in with the discourse. 

Arbuthnot, John Bull. 

Everything chimed in with such a humor. Irviuy. 

II. tram. 1. To cause to sound harmonious- 
ly, as a set of bells; strike with or move to 
measure. 

With lifted arms they order every blow. 

And chime their Bounding hammers In a row. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil’* Georgies, iv. 25*2. 

2. To utter harmoniously ; recite with rhyth- 
mical flow. 

Let simple Wordsworth chime his childish verse. 

Byron, Eng. Bards and Hootch Reviewers. 

chime 2 , chimb 2 (chim), n. [Also by alteration 
chine; < MK. chymbc, edge, brim, prob. < AS. 
*vime or *cimbc, in comp, cimstdn (stun, stone), 
the base of a column (an unauthentieated fonn 
in Somner), = MI), kime , kimme, kieme , D. kirn, 
the chime of a cask, border, brim, horizon, = 
MLG. kimme, chime, brim, horizon, LG. kimw, 
> G. kimme, edge, border, kimm, horizon, = Sw. 
khn, chimo of a cask, cf. Norw. kime, a strip; 
cf. AS, cimbing , a joining, = G. kimmung, edg- 
ing, looming, mirage, = l)an. kiming , kimming , 
horizon.] 1 . Tho edge or brim of a cask or tub, 
formed by the ends or tho staves projecting be- 
yond the head or bottom. 

And whan ye set to a pype on broohe, do thus ; set It 
foure fyngor brede alwue yc nether chyme vpwardes 
aslauute ; und tliau shall y* lyes neuer a-ryse. 

Babm Book (K. E. T. 8.), p. 2(10. 

She had a false deck, which was rough und oily, aud out 
up in every direction by the chimes of oil casks. 

it. //. Dana , Jr., Before the Must, p. 244. 


’ mT T’uu * 8. In sMfh&vildinp, that part of tho waterway ■ 
1 £’ or pl»»k at the aide left above tho deck 

™ , ^ and hollowed out to form a watercourse. 


t. ; pret. and pp. 
'chiming, chimUng. [< 


ME Male, Me is the soiree of mod. ^rSbMThimr^ 

Cyml i H A <,ymbal; pr0ba * Mmtod, 'ppr. ckh „ . 

hly also a bell. chime*, chimb*. n.f Naut., to make a chime or 

Chhflmme belle fvar. chyme J, eimbalum. chimb in. 

. . , , .. chime-barrel (chlm'bar # el), n. A revolving 

Ab r ch^ffinht [vm\ c/it-wWi chiw ] or braison boUfi nf (in ftttttfl tiaim ni* IrnntiH 

Tliat noutlier con vnderstafid ny telle ln^^kL wlS St ¥ 

What tokeneth hor owne #oun. as to operate tho levers by which a chime or 

Cursor Mundi, L 12193. carillon is played. 

His eltymbe belle ho doth ryngo Chlme-bellt. W. See chime 1. 

And doth dassclic grot ta)»orynge. ahim ar (chi'm6r), n. One who chimes. 

Kiny Misaunder , 1. 1852. cMnera 1 , chlmssra 1 (W-mS'rft), n. [As an E. 
2. A set of bells (regularly five to twelve) tuned word now usually chimera, formerly often chi- 
to a musical scale : called chimes, or a chime of mtvra, chymwra; = D. chimera as G. chimdre ss 
' ” I)au. chimaire sa Sw. chimtir = F. chimdre = = Sp. 

quimera = Pg. quimeru, chimera s It. chimera, 
a chimera, a vain fancy, < L. Chimccra, < Gr. Xf- 
fabled monster (seo def. 1), supposed 
been orig. a personification of the snow 

yj| _ ii. M 11.. 1J ii 1 


hells. When the bells are stationary, and are struck by 
hammers instead of tongues, the set is more properly called 
a carillon. Carillons sometimes consist of from 40 to 50 


are occasionally used instead of bolls. 

We have heard the chimes at midnight, Master Shallow. 

S/tai.,2 Hen. TV., 111. 2. 
With their strange, unearthly changes, rang the melan- 
choly chimes. Longfellow, Belfry of Bruges. 

3. Tho harmonious sound of bolls, or (raroly) of 
musical instruments. 


or winter (tho namo being formally identical 
with xtpaipa, a she-goat, fern, form of rlpapog, 
a goat, lit. a wintorling, 1. e., a yearling), < 
*%(pos, winter (cf. MwxVQCi very wintry), mBkt. 
hima, winter; cf. winter, x*if* a f wintry 

weather, snow, L. kirns, winter, bimvs 
(contr. of *bihimus), of two winters or years. 


The sense 'yearling,' as applied to a goat or 
sheep, appears in <*• dial, eint ointer, a one- 
winter-old goat, and in E. wether, a ram, = L. 
vitulus, a calf, > E. vedU see wether and veal. 
Of Ice! gf/rnbr, mod. gimbr, a yearling ewe- 
lamb, gymfc f mmbrarlamb(= Dan. firmer, 
fjimmerlam & Bw. gimmer), > E. dial, and Se. 
MmmeroTgimmer-lamb ; see growers.] 1 .[can.] 
In Or, myth,, a fire-breathing monster, the 
lore part of whose body, Recording to the Iliad, 
was that of a lion, the middle that of a goat, 
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fophlstloal dreems and chimerising ideas of shallow im- lAiimnwjiaa f ohim'ni-kan). a. 
aginativo aoholan. Doocalinf(tnnM.), lets, p. m V '* 

Aiaeroid. o. and a. See chimaroid. dhhmmmm (chim'ni-kap), a. 1. An abacus 

c nimi ct, cmmicalt, etc. Obsolete forma of or cornice farming a crowning termination for 
chemie , chemical, o tc. a chimney. — 2, A rotary device, moved by the 

c hlmlnag et, n. [OF., < chemin, F. cheiafa, a way, wind, which facilitates the escape of smoke 
road.] in old law , a toll for passage through a from a chimney by turning the exit-aperture 
forest. away from the wind ; a cowl, 

cnlmjng-m ac n ine (chl'ming-roft-shSn'), ». A chimney-corner (chim'ni-k6r'n6r),». The cor- 



machine consisting of a drum with projecting 

S ins, which is turned by a crank, thus pulling 
be ropes of a chime of bells in such a way as 
to produce tunes mechanically. 

Chimistt, chimlstryt. Obsolete forms of chem- 
ist, chemistry. 

Chlmlft (chim'lj), n, A Scotch form of chimney. 


Chlmtn.— Lyclan Urra-cotta, British Museum. 

and the hinder that of a dragon, or which, ac- 
cording to Hesiod, had three heads, one of each 
of these animals : supposed by the ancients to 
represent a volcanic mountain of that name in 
Lyeia, the top of which was said to be the re- 
sort of lions, the middle that of goats, and the 
foot that of serpents. ‘The Chimera, a symbol of 
storms aud other destructive natural forces, was overcome 
and slain by the aolar hern Bellcroplion. 

Gorgon*, aud hydra*, and chimmra* dire. 

Milton, 1*. L., II. 628. 
Hence-— 2. In ornamental art , otc., a fantastic 
assemblage of animal forms so combined as to 
produce a single complete but unnatural design . 

lie did not indeed produce correct representation* of 
human nature ; but He ceaaed to daub auoli monstrous 
chimera* as those which abound In his earlier pieces. 

Macaulay , Dryden. 

3. An absurd or impossible creature of the 
imagination; a vain or idle fancy; a fantastic 
couoeit. 

We forged a sevenfold story. Kind? what kind ? 
Chimera s, crotchet*, Christinas solecisms, 
Hevcn-headed monitor* only made to kill 
Time by the fire lu winter. 

Tennyson, Frol, to Princes*. 

All contributed to stimulate the appetite for the Incred- 
ible chimera* of chivalry. Prescott, >’erd. and Iso., 1. 18, 

What a wonderful gauge of hi* own valno ns a scientific 
critic doe* ho afford, by whom we are informed that phre- 
nology i* a great science, and psychology a chinurra. 

Huxley , Lay Sermons, p. 100. 
chimera 3 (shi-me'rj), n. Same as chimcre . 
chimera (shi-mfir'), n. [One of the forms of 
simar , q. v.] The outer robe worn by a bishop, 
to which the lawn sleeves are usually attached, 
lu the English Church the chimera, which until the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth wa* of scarlet silk, 1* now of black 
satin. During episcopal convocations and when the sover- 
eign attend* Parliament, however, the color 1* scarlet. 
English prelates of the Bomau Catholic Church wear chi- 
mera* or purple *ilk ; cardinals, of scarlet. Also chimera , 
chimaera , chimmar . 

Fox ha* some well-known ploasanlrlei on Hooper, when 
he preached before the Klim, feeling like a strange player 
in the scarlot chimcre (which now Is of black silk), the 
white roohot, and the narett, or "square mathematical 
cap, dividing the world into four parts," which lio wore, 
“though his head was round." 

H. W. JKxun, Hist. Church of Eng., xvlii., note. 

chimeric (ki-mer'Ik), a. [< chimera + -ic ; = F. 
chim&ique = Sp. quimerico a Pg. chimerico = It. 
chimerico. 1 Same as chimerical. 
chimerical (ki-mer'i-kal), a. [< chimeric + -aZ.] 

1. Pertaining to or of the nature of a chimera; 
wholly imaginary; unreal; fantastic. 

Chimerical fancies, fit for a shorn head. 

Dp. Mall, Honour of Married Clergy. 

1 cannot think that Persons of such a Chymerical Ex- 
istence are proper Actors In an Epic Poem. 

Addition, Spectator, No. 278. 

2. Incapable of realization; fantastically im- 
aginative; preposterous: as, chimerical ideas, 
notions, projects, or fancies. 

Think not . . . that there is anything chimerical in such 
an attempt Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xxiv. 

AH wise statesmen have agreed to . . . reject as chi’ 
met ical all notion* of a public interest of the community 
distinct from the interest of the component parts. 

Macaulay , Mitford* Hist, Greece. 

3. Given to or entertaining chimeras or fan- 
tastic ideas or projects: as, a chimerical en- 
thusiast: the work of a chimerical brain. »syn. 
wild, unfounded, vain, fantastic, delusive, visionary, 
utopian, 

<&iXfi6rlcally (ki-mer'i-k&l-i), adv. In a chi- 
merical manner; wildly; vainly; fancifully; 
fantastically. 

Cjllmerid, «- and n. See chimeerid . 


ner of a fireplace, or the space between the fire 
and the sides of the fireplace; hence, the fire- 
side, or a place near the fire. 

That [rectitude] the zealot stigmatize* as a sterile chin* 
ncy-wmer philosophy. Emerson, N. A. Kev./CXXVI. 417. 

If it was difficult to read the eleven commandments by 
the light of a pine-knot, It was not difficult to get the sweet 

uey-Hde , ttie lwarth. c’. 7>. Hamer, Backlog Htudlo., p. 18. 

M:r nth,drl,t ’ cWnmeyed(chim'nW) «. t< + ■ «dM 

II, mu, Flint Epiitlo to Davie. Having a chimney or chimney. ; furnished with 

‘T’ ' U> ’ C 

Chimmar (shi-mlir ), n. Bamo as chimcre. i.*a\ ~ 

dimming (chim'ing), n. In mining, same as Chimney-head (©him ni-hed ),n. Same as chim- 
tomng. ney-top. 

ddmn«r (chim'ni)n; pi .chinny*, formerly Md^oS'ii'A'p 

chimnies (-nlz). [Of. dial, chimfoy, ehimlcy, Nature’, feet. CartyU, French Ker., m. Tv. 4. 

chimlk.chimly, ehimbly, eltmbhj, chimbkr, etc.; chimney -hook ( chim 'ni-hftk), u, A hook, hang- 

a* as&i-s- site 

mm'ii — — -ISSfSS!— ?— movubts 

“ ‘ ^ mnt l l€ (MHG. alNO cow i or wind-sholter placed on top of a chim- 

a... *..i j *r . _ .1. i * 



duty formerly paid in England for each chim- 
ney in a house. Also called hearth-money. 

Tho business of buying off thn Chimney-money Is passed 
in the House : and so the King to he satisfied some other 
way, and the King supplied with the money raised by this 
purchasing off of the chiinnleH. Pej/j/s, Diary, II. 476. 

w S5S»!fiSi“4tt£ «amnneyplece (ehim'ni-pes), ». The arehi- 

ox a #, « 4 tecturai facing or ornamental work over and 

2f. A furnace, a forge. Chaucer . around a fireplace, resting against the ohim- 

And his feet like tolatoun throes] as in iibronning chym- - *-i— " — 


A fireplace or lioarth 

Wlian Oaweln entred the hallo, as yo horde, his moder 
lay In a ohambor by a chymney whoryum: was a Crete 
Aero, and she was right penslf for her brother tho kyugo 
Arthur. Merlin (E. K. T. 8.), ii. 182. 


cney . Wydif, Rov. 1. 15. 

3. A vertical structure containing a passage or 
main flue by which tho smoke of a fire or fur- 
nace escapes to the open air, or other vaporH 
are carried off ; in a steam-engine, the funnel. 
When several chimney* are carried up togethor, tho iuumm 
in called a stack of chimneys, or u chimney-stack . Tho part 
of the ehimuey curried above the roof for. discharging thn 
smoke is the chimney-shaft . and the upper part of the 
shaft is the chimney-top or -head. (?himnoys are common- 
ly hullt of brick or stone. (The maimer In whicli a chim- 
ney and fireplace ore often connected, and tho names of 
the different parts, aro shown In the cut under throat.) 
The clilin neys of some kinds of f&otorioi, as chemical 



Chimneys. 

i. Fifteenth century, Strasbnrg. u. Sistrenth century, Chateau de 
Chamltord, i'mucc. 3. Modem, New >'ork. 

works, are built to a great height, sometimes several 
hundred feot, and often as independent structures. They 
are doslgned not only to secure a very strong draft, but 
for the diffusion In the upper air of deleterious fumes, 
drown Into them through connecting fines. 

Item, that no chimneys of tre [wood 1, nor thachod houses, 
be BUffred wtyn the cy te, English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 872. 


ney ; a mantel or mantelpiece. 

Tlio chimney 

Is south the chain tier ; and the ahimney-t/iece , 
Chaste Dlan, bathing. Shat., Cymhelino, 11. 4. 

Chimney-pot (chira'ni-pot), n. A nearly cylin- 
drical pipe of earthenware, brick, or sheet-metal 
placed on the top of a chimney to iucroace the 
draft and prevent smoking. Also called chim- 
ney-van. 

What tiles and chimney-pot* 

About their heads are flying ! 

William Pitt , The Hallor’s Consolation. 
Chimney-pot hat. See hat. 

chlnmay-ghafb (oliim'ni-flh&ft), n. That part 
of a chimney which is carried above the roof 
of the building of which it. forms a part. See 
chimney , 3. 

chimney-stack (chim'ui-stak), n. A group of 
chimneys carried up together. 

chimney-stalk (cMm'ui-Bt&k), n. A very tall 
chimney, such as is commonly connected with 
factories. Boo chimney, 3. 

Chimney-swallow (chim'ni-gwol'd), n . 1. 
The Hb'undo rustiea , one of the most common 
European species of swallow.— 2. In the Unit- 
ed States, a species of swift, Chwtura pelagica 
or pelangica. Also chimney-swift . See out un- 
der Chwtura. 

chimney-sweep, chimney-sweeper (chim'ni- 
hwSd, -swe'pto), n. 1. One whose occupation 
is tne sweeping of chimneys, in order to rid 
them of the soot that adheres to their sides. 
Golden lads aud girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust 

Shot., Cynibellne, hr. 1 

2. An apparatus for cleaning chimneys. — 3. 
Tho smut of wheat, Vstilago carho . [Local, 
Enir.l 




fancies. [Bare.1 
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portion of a vein, especially when It has considerable verti- 
cal extension. The ore in u vein i» said to occur “in 
ohimneyn'' when tho rich portions are somewhat contin- 
uous and havo a definite direction. If there are several 
such chimneys, they ure exacted to Ik?, and occasionally 
are, roughly parallel with one another. A chimney of ore 
may be a bonanza, if large and rich enough ; hut the latter 
term conies no Idea of exacted regularity, while chimney 
doe*, (c) A lofty head-drain worn by women in the four- 
teenth contury. See hennin. (</> A small tu lie that ]uuwes 
through the cap of certain stopped pipes in an organ. — 
Draft of a chimney. See draft. To hovel a chlm- 

>y. See hotel, r>. t. 

jinney-board (cbim'ni-bord), n. Borne as 
fircboard . 


a ehimuey." Also called chimney-head.— 2. An 
organ-pipe having a small open tube in the 
middle of the top plate, the effect of which ii 
to sharpen the note. The Bame effect Is sometimes 
produced in stopfied woodon pipes by boring % little hole 
through the tampion. 

chimney-valve (ehira'ni-valv), n. A device 
for ventilating an apartment by means of the 
upward draft in the chimney. 

chimney-work (ehim'ni-wtok), n. In mining, 
a system of working the thick beds of clay* 
ironstone by first working out the bottom 


ehlmnty-wark 
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chlnchlng-Iran 


beds, and then the higher ones, the miners china-ala (ehVnMU). n. A drink composed of cblnoeryt, n. Some as chinchery, 

§immiing on the fallen debris. It is much like J ^ * w 

the bell-work of Derbyshire. [Midland coal- 


fields, Eng.] 

Ohlmonanthi 



LU8 (Jd-rao-nan'thus), 

allusion to thoir * 5 

fiCiv } winter (< X^pa, 
snow, = L. hiems, 

A genus of shrubs, natural order Calymnihu - 
cow, consisting of two species, C. fragrant, a native 
of Japan, ami jmnularly called Japan allspice or winter- 
flower, wan introduced into England in 1760, and la a great 

ravoritu Iwcause of its early sweet-scented flower*. It in Chinaman 1 (cm 'lift- man), n . ; pi. Chinamen 

(-men). [< China + man.] A native of China, 
or a man of Chinese origin. 

The Chinaman cuti live and accumulate a surplus where 
a Caucasian would starve. N. A. Jiev., (’XXVI. 


ale flavored witfi chfaa-root and bruised con- chinch 1 ?, a. and n. [Early mod. E. also chince; 
ander-seed, added before fermentation. Animi- < ME. ehinehe, ehynche, var. of ehiche, < OF. 
tiitlon of this was made by beer flavored after fonnentatiou ehiche, niggard, mean, miserly: see chiclfi.] I. 
with spioo. lwnoii.pcol, and sugar. Biekeniykc, (U ^ me aB e j tie / t a. 

etc. See the nouns. jj t Ht g ame aB chichi. 

Clay suited for the Vm i t [ME. chinchen ; from the adj.] To 

naware or porcelain. See boniggardly. 

Chynchyn, or sparyn mekylle, ]>erparcua. Prompt. Pan. 
chin ch 8 (chinch), n. [Also improp. chintz; < 


kaolin . 

china-grass (chi' nil -grits), n. The Bcohmeria 
nivva , which yields the rhea- or ramie-fiber. See 
Bwhmcria and grass-cloth. 


emTall.v twined against walla. The other species has 
hut recently Iteeu discovered In China. 

chimpanzee (chim-pan'zo or -pau-z6')> n * 

[Also written chimpanzee, and fonnerly chim- 

penza ; = F. Pg, chimpanzt = Bp. chimpancA ; , . H . 

from tho native Guinea name*] A largo West c mn a man ~t (®“i nft-imm), 
African ape, Troglodyte (or Anthropopitheeus or (-men). K cn*na\ware ) + 
Mimctes) niger, belonging to the anthropoid or turor of cmna - 
man-like monkeys, of tho family SimUatv and 
suborder Anthropoidca , with dark blackish- 
brown hair, flesh-colored hand* and feet, arms 
reaching to the knee, and verv large ears, and 


Bp. Pg. ehinehe = It. cimicc, < L. eimex (cimic-), 
a bug: see Cimcx . 1 1. Same as chinch-bug, 1. — 
2. The common bedbug, Cimcx lectularius . 
Chincha 1 (chin 'oh jl), n. [B. Amer.1 A South 
American rodent quadruped, Ixigidium cuvicri. 
Bee Lagidium , 


man.] 


For some time the manufactory was successful and em- 
ployed aoo hands ; hut )>eforo long one of the partner* died, 
and the survivor, “John Crowther, chimman," was ga- 
sotted bankrupt In 1763, and the whole stock was sold off. 

Mcyc. lirit., XIX. 641, 


r.i t hinnniAn chincha 2 , n. Bee ehinehe 8. 

* A manuf ao^ chinch-bug (chinch'bug), n. X. The popular 
name of certain fetid American hemipterous 
insects of the genus Bimiis , somewhat resem- 


like the orang iu having the hair on its forearm chlnaman’s-hat (ehi'ntt-raanz-hat), n. A col- 

lectors* name for a shell of iho family Calyptrce- 
ida •, ('alyptrasa sinensis. 

cbinampa (ehl-nam'pji), it. [Mex.] The na- 
tive name of the floating gardens once com- 
mon on the Mexican lakes. They were care- 
fully constructed rafts covered with earth, on 
which plauts were cultivated. 

Chinatnjsx* or floating gardens of mud heaped on rafts at 
rends and brush, which' in later times were so rwnnrkuhle 
« feature of Mexico. K Jl. Tylor , Kucyc. Brit., XVI. 209. 

cfcinar (clii-niir'), ft. Bamo as chinar-trcc. 
china-root (chl'njl-rdt), ». 1. Tho root or 

rhizome of the ftmUax (■Inna, a < 




i climbing shrub- 
by plant, a native of eastern India, China, and 
Japan. It Is closely allied to sarsaparilla, and was for- 
merly much esteemed fur the purjHises for which tho ^ 

latter drug is now used. The tuberous roots of several chinchO 1 !. a. Bee chinch *. 
species of sndlax of the Flitted States and tropical Anicrl- ^ cfaillCha 8 (chill 'clie, -chii), W. [NL. 

cu have been used as a substitut e, ami ait* sometimes called 'ifrTT, * i V; i " mLa *.i. L . t7. 

t can or bastard china- toot. In Jamaica the name Is Mncht, chindlQ , chtnga , applied to tho skunk, 


Chlnch-liug and Pupa ( Blttsus leucopttru*). 

( Vertical lines show naturu I sixes. ) 

bling tho bedbug, very destructive to wheat, 
maize, etc., in the southern and western United 
States. Also chinch , chink-bug. — 2. Tho bed- 



Chimpamwf! ( Trofflmfytes Hispr). 

turned backward, but differing from it in having 
an additional dorsal vertebra and a thirteenth 
pair of ribs. In its organisation and form it presents a 
close resemblance to man. The structure of Its lower ex- 
tremities enables it to walk erect better than most of the 
»] 
on 

fruits 
sort 

a full-grown male cliimpau; 
animal is most nearly related to the gorilla. 

chimpingS (chim'pingz), w. pi. [E. dial. ; cf. 
chimofd and champ*.] Grits; rough-ground 
oatmeal. Grose; Ualliwell. 
ohimy (shim'i), n. [E. dial., also shimmy , < F. 

chemise: see chemise and camis.] A smock; 
shift. [Prov. Eng.] 

chin (chin), n. [< SiE. chin , < AS. cin, *cinn 

OB. kiuni 

MLG. 

kinne, kin t G. kinn, the chin, also in comp, 
cheek or jaw, as Icol. kinn s= Sw. Don. kind 
Goth, kinnus , the clieek, =s h. gena = Bret, gen , 


American 

given to Vitift neynuien. 

2. Galangal. 
chinar-tree (chi-nkr'tre), n. [< Hind, chinar 
(< Pers. chcndr ), the plane-tree, + tree.] The 
Oriental plane-tree, Platanus orim tails . 
spelled chcnar-trce. 

Like a chcwr-tive grove, when winter throws 
Oer all its tufted heads his feathering snows. 

MtHur, Jjilltt Kookh, Dod, 


perhaps a native Amer. name, but cf. Bp. Pg. 
ehinehe, a bedbug: see chinch**.] A name of 
the common Americuu skunk, Mephitis mephi- 
tica . Also cinchc. 

Also chinchert, «. TME. chynchyr, chynchare; < 
chinch I, r., + -$>*1.] A niggard, 
chincheryt, n. [ME. chinch eric, chyncery ; < 
chinchtr, a niggard: see chinchcr , chinch*.] 
Niggardliness. Chaucer. 

' = Pg. chin - 

small Bouth 
) genus Chin- 


(cniu;, n. is Mti, cnin, \ aw. ctn, "nun = nil;;. V 

ttmi=OFr\es. kin, ken =OD. Unne, D. kin = - . . T* i 

>. kinne, kin, LG. kinn = OHO. chinni, MHO. wmiA-Btpne (chi nft-stOn), n, 1 

e, kin, 6. kinn, the chin, also in comp, tho 


China-Shop (clil'nUr-sho])), n. A shop in which 
china, crockery, glassware, etc., are sold — a 
bull In a China-Sbop, u person Who commits great de- 
struction or does gn>at liurm through ignorance, careless- 
ness. or blind rage ; from a story of u rmmway bull break- 
ing into a china-shop and smashing Its contents in his 
furious movements. 

Now they arc all away, let us frisk at our case, and 
have at everything, like the hull in the china-thop. 

Thackeray , Book of Hnohs, xvill. 

An old name 
A stone found 
in Cornwall, and used for the making of porce- 
lain. It is a partially decomimBed granitic rock having 
Still more quarts, mhai, etc,, than the kaolin of Thlna. 


dka-squirrel. 



iL a ' \TT iv' % smi more quarts, iuuw, vw:,, uiun mu kbouii oi i lima. 

the cheek, = W. gen, the chin, — Gi. }invc, the chtoa-tokea (chl'nii-to^kn), n. A small piece 
a ^°.^ e of porcelain or fineoarthenware upon wl.feh is 

inscribed the promise to pay a sum of money, 
or some similar memorandum: used in pottery- 

J A. A • S .. A. 4 -AA— il.A '..1 X ... 


the ehin, jaw, cheek, also the beard), =: Bkt. 
hunu, the jaw.] 1, The lower extremity of the 
face below the mouth ; the point of the under 
jaw in man, or a corresponding part in other 
animals. 


and porcelain-factories in tho intercourse be- 
tween the workmen and their employers. Those 
of the Worcester Porcelain Company are small flat disks 
with the letters W. P. (7. on one side and the promise or 
agreement on the other. Jcwitt, 

china-tree (chl'n$-tr&), n. The pride-of-India, 

Atdia Affcaarach , a native of India, widely cul- 
tivated in warm countries for shade. 

Shaded by china-tree*, in the midst of luxuriant gardens, 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins and dove- — . , 

rota. Longfellow, Evangeline, 11. 2. chillChillid (chin-cllil'id), n< 

Wild dUna-lree, tJiejwaphorT the family Vhinchilliaw, 


Chinchilla lanigtra. 

The common chinchilla is 0 or 10 Inches long, with large 
rounded cam, long hind legs, 5 toes on the fore feet, along 
bushy tail, and beautifully tine pearly-gray pelage, iu groat 
repute in furriery. 

2. Borne related animal of tho family ChinehiU 
lidos: as, Cuvier’s chinchilla ( Lagidium curieri). 
— 3. [oav.] [NL.] Tho typical genus of the 
family (mnchillidtv : synonymous with Eriomys. 
— 4. Tho fur of these animals, which is used 
for tippets, muffs, linings to cloaks, pelisses, 
etc.— o. A thick heavy cloth for women’s win- 
ter cloaks, with a long napped surface rolled 
into little tufts, iu imitation of chinchilla fur. 

A rodent mammal 


If you did wear a teard upon your chin, 

I d shake it on this quarrel. Shnk., Lear, ill. 7. 

2. In zoiil., the mentum. — 3. In Rotifer a, a 
ciliated muscular part or process just below the 
mouth,— To Wag One’s Chin, to talk ; csitociaily, to talk 
rapidly, tediously, or with little sense ; jubbur. |Co11<mi. j 
chin (chin), r. ; prot. and pp. chinned , ppr. chin- 
ning. [< chin, n.] I. in trans. To tallc. 

IX. trans. To talk to, especially with assur- 
ance or impudence. [Blang in both uses.] 

china (Chi'ntt), «, [Short for chinaware, where tivatedrhina-trec. mw* »<•,», r j «.««««» v * 

china is the European name (China) of the chinaware (clii'nljrwSr), n. [< China + ware 2 , tncomorphio series of smiplicident rodents, 
countrv (called by Its own people Chung Ewoh, Hoc china.] Porcelain-ware. confined to South America, and related to the 

the Middle Kingdom or Country, or Chung Ihm China- withe (chTnft-with), n. In Jamaica, the cavies. It contains the genera Lagoatouiwt, Lagidium , 
Kwoh, the Central Flowery Country ) used attrib- plan t Stnilux eelastroidcs. “JJ 1 tu * vhl, icbilla». 8«o 

utively. Cf. I Sp. china, ojunaware, China silk, chln-baad (ehin'band), n. Any portion of ap- Otodduiailohin.lhl-U^ft), n.pl. [NL., < 
china-root; Hind. Pers. chtni, china.] The com- parol passing under the chin, whether for pro- rLJnXm a 4- Unn2 ~\ A Jim enr- 

mon name of porcelain and of porcelain-ware, tection or to hold tho head-dross <" -i— — <**™B** 8 f A group of rodents cor- 

See porcelain,- Blue nieoiflcally, Chinese I*»r- wflcally- («) Maine m ch«e.k-haiyi, 1. (j 
celain decorated with blue laid on the paste before the glaz* or series of motal plates that hold 

lag. Also called Nankin porotlain and MmandwMte. Sec the head, passing under thy chin. Also < 
jporeslain.— Clobbered China. See olobber, chincaplll, n. See chinkajsin. 


native of northern Mexico, the West Indies, and adjacent fltilnAhfllifim fphin-fihil'i-dfft n id TNL < 
United States: ho called from iU resemblance to the cul- aLiiA W 

ttvated china-tree. Chinchilla, j, + -idas.] A family of the hys- 


i nmvnniu, a. *r j a group ui ruut 
responding to the family ChinchiUida:. 
eMachiag-rant, n. [Appar. asaibilatdd form 
of * chink ina-ir on : Bee chinsing4ron,] An iron 
used in calking chinks. 


chinohing-iron 

Alio take good hede of your wynes euery nyght with a 
Mtuittil. botho rede wyne and swete wyue, * loke they 
Jeboyle nor leke not, A wssshe y® pype fades euery nyght 
with eolde water, A loke ye haue a chynchynge yron, addes, 
And ivneii clothes, yf node be. 

ftl,rt,y Babux Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 207. 

Ohinc ho na (ohin-ch6'nty), n. Same as Cinchona. 
ohin-doth (chin'kl6th), n. A sort of muffler 
woni by women iu the time of Charles I. 
ohin-cloutt (ohin'klout), n. Same as chin-cloth. 
There hangs the lower part of a gentlewoman's gown, 
with a mask and a chindout. 
w Middleton , Mad World, Hi. ». 

chin-COUght (chin'kdf), n. TFor * chink-cough, 
< chink*, = kink *, + cough. Bee kink* and kink- 
host.'} Same as whooping-cough. 

It shall ne'er be said In our country 
Thou dledst o' th’ chin-cough. Fletcher, Bomluca 
She ran to the assistance of the good man, rublaai Ills 
forehead, and clapped him on the back, ns Is practised 
with children when they have the chin-cough. 

Smollett , tr. of till Bias, 11. 1 . 

chine J t (chin), v. [< ME. chincn , chynen (pret. 
chon), < AS. *cinan, in comp, to-cinan (Id-, E. 
to-*, apart), split, crack, clunk, = OS. kinan = 
MJ>, I), kemn, split, germinate, sprout, dawn, 
sa OHO. kinan , ehinen , MHO. kinen, split, ger- 
minate, sprout, = Goth. keinan , germinate, 
sprout, in comp, us-keinan, sprout, grow: with 
present-formative -n, from the Tout. V *ki, in 
Goth. *kijan, ppr. kijans, in comp. us-ldjan, 
sprout, grow, whence also ult. 08. kimo = 
OHO. chimo, MHO. kinw, O. helm, a sprout, 
shoot., bud, germ (> O. keimen, sprout, germi- 
nate), and OHO. *chkli, # ktdi (in comp . frnmi- 
kitli), MHO. kidv, 0. dial, held = 08. kith = AS. 
cith, E. chit , a sprout, shoot: see chit 1 ; perhaps 
ult. connected with the root of kin, kind, etc. : 
see hilt 1, kind 1 , ken*.} I. intrans. To split 
open; crack; chink; cliap. 

Thct glcs ne brcketli no chinelh mid the sunxie suliiueili 
tlier thurh. Old Kng. ItamtUe# (ml. Morris), p. 83. 

bruise drlnkeles was his tonge 
His llppes to olouon mid chyml. 

lloly iOmi (ed. Morris), p. 142. 
Now brik Is maado of white ertlie, or rubrlke, 

Or cley, for that is made in souier lieetu • 

To soue is drie, an forto ohune is like. 

Palladia*, Huslmndrie (K. E. T. 8.), p. Ififi. 

II. trass. To split; crack; burst; lay open. 
And groweii lived ffntnvcn, gnaw| Iwtlic gras ami stun 
Tho that doth lier hurt chon . 

Horn, of A rthour and Merlin, 1. 7703, 
Chync that somon. Babeee Book (K. E. T. 8.), p. 205. 

So deudly it imprest, 

Tliut finite it chynd Ills buckc liehiml the sell. 

Spencer, F. Q., IV, vl. 13. 

chine 1 (chin), n. [< ME. chine, chync , chctWjJ. 
A8. cinu. also cine (not. *cinc), = MI), kene, D. 
keen, a chink, rift, crack, D. also a germ ; from 
tho verb; see chine*, f\] If. A crack; chink; 
rift; cleft ; crevice; fissure! 

My cnluor Idovel iu the holis of the stou, in the chync of 
u ston wal. \ Vydif, Cant. ii. 14 (Oxf.). 

'J’here was somtyme In the myddul of Homo a greet chene 
in the erthe. Trevino, I. 233. 

Iu a chine of tho Boeh made he entry, 

For grot doubte liuil of tiuffrayes uloleus. 

Horn, (f Partrmy (E. 1C. T. S.), 1. 4348, 

fl. A ravine or large fissure in a cliff : a term 
especially common in the Isle of Wight and 
Hampshire, England : as, Black-gang chine. 
chine? (chin), n. [< ME. chine, chync, < OF. 
.eschine, F. dchine , the spino, x rr. esquina, tts- 

C s Bp. esquena *= It. schkma, the chine, 
tone, < OHO. skiM, MHG. whine, the shin- 
bone, a needle, a prickle, 0. schicne , shin, shin- 
bone, splint, x AH. scina, E. shin , q. v.] 1. The 
hackhono or spine : now commonly used only 
of an animal. 

Arthur smote hym a-geln so sore that he perood the 
shelde and the liauhreke that tho shafto shewed thourgh 
the chync lw-hynde an arme lengthe. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ii. 2*2- 
These elghtoeno thankosgiulngs are for the eighteeuo 
i Hines in tin* chine or backe-bnne, which must In saying 
hereof be liendod. ' Purcha*. Pilgrimage, p. 107. 

They shew us the boiio or rib of a wild Ixmre said to have 
been kill'd by Sir Guy, hut which I take to lie the chine of 
a whale. Evelyn , Diary, Aug. 3, 1354. 

At this presents her with the tusky head 
And chute with rising bristles roughly spread. 

Dryden , Meleager and AtAlanta, 1. 217. 

8. A piece of the backbone of an ahimal, with 
the adjoining parts, cut for cooking. 

I do honour a chine of beef, I do reverenee a loin of veal. 

Beau, and Ft., Woman-Hater, iil. 2. 

I learned from him that he had killed eight fat hogs for 
this season, that he had dealt ataiut his chine# very liber- 
ally amongst his neighbours. Addition, 8ir Huger iu Town. 

3. Figuratively, a ridge of land. 

Northwanls , . . is Jebel Ohod ; a hill somewhat be- 
yond Ohod ; these, are the last ribs of the V|*t primitive 
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and granitic chine that, extending from Lebanon to near 
Aden, and from Aden again toMdscat, fringes the Are- 
bian trapeaium. 7L F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 231. 

Tlio chine of highland, whereon we stood, curved to the 
right and left of us. 11, 1). Blackmorc., lorna Donne, p. 99. 

Mourning of the chine, see mourning.— To moee In 
toe chine. Hoc mow. 

Chine? (chin), r. t . ; pret. and pp. chived, ppr. 
chining. [< chive*, n. j To cut through the back- 
bone or into chine-pieces. 

Chine or slit him iilio clmh| through tho middle. 

Walton, ('oniplotc Auglor, p. (17. 

Chine 8 (cliln), n. [A corruption of chimb* x 
chime*, by confusion with chine* or chive*.} 1. 
An erroneous form for chime (of a cask). 

The old mid mouldy ousks hud rotted uwny at their 
chinee. The American, VI. JStKl. 

2. A part of a ship. See chime*, 2. 

Chin6 (shS-na' ), a. [F., prop. pp. of chfner, color, 
dye, orig. in Chinese fashion, < Chine, China.] 
Literally, colored in Chinese fashion : applied 
to fabrics iu which the warp is dyed in differ- 
ent colors, so that a mottled effect is produced, 
or in which a double thread, formed of two 
smaller threads of different colors twisted to- 
gether, is used to produce a similar mottled or 
speckled appearance. Figured Hdmi idlka him- a 
plain ground, hut the fiowere aud forming the 

pattern have an indistinct and eloudy appeuranre, pro- 
duced by the breaking of minute particles of color into 
one another. 

chined (chSud), a. [< c/titw* + -ed*.} Back- 
boned: used in composition: as, “steel -chined 
rascals," Jicun. amlFl., Scornful Lady, v. 1. 

Chinee (cld-no'), n. [< Chinese, adj/as noun, 

n . and pi., and as pi. regardeii as *('hinwtt , 

I! from a sing. Chinee. So aborigine has 
been developed from the L. pi. aborigines; and 
cherry , sherry, etc., from singulars in s taken 
for plurals.] A Chinaman. [Colloq.] 

For ways that ure dark, 

And for trickH tlmt urc vain, 

The heathen Chinee In ]K?culinr. 

Bret ilarte, Vlain Language from Truthful .laiuen. 

chine-hoop (chiu'liOp), n. The last hoop at the 
end of a cask. 

Chinese (chl-nes' or -nez ' ), a. and n. [ < China + 
-esc ; = F. chinois as Bp. chino = J'g. chintz = (i. 
chinesisch, etc.] I, a. Of or pertuiniug to China. 
— Chinese Act See Chinese art, the art of i diiua ; 
one of the chief brancheR of Oriental ail. ('Iiiiicw ardil- 
teuture makes extensive use of the humlioo; mid its funiia 
and methods of eonstructiou, even in briek mid stone, are 



Chinese A»t.— The Fuhkicn Temple, Ningpn. 


largely InHucnoed by this material. The roofs ure usually 
tiled, And have characteristically a hollow flip, us If copied 
from the form of a tent. When rectangular, the lower 
corners are sharply turned up. Koofn In several lu'oJtMit- 
lug tiers, one over tho other, are usual in templeH aud 
towora. The tiling of tho roofs is 06**11 glased in va- 
rious colors, and the walls are frequently incrusted with 
porcelain tiles, and sometimes with niHrble slabs. The 

S lain tower or ta of Nanking, destroyed in 1853, was a 
ng of this nature ; it was 200 feet high, hud (Jstories, 
and was surmounted by an iron spire or tlnial. Tho jsu- 
low, or carved memorial gateway, is another feature of 
Chinese architecture. A jieeuliarlty of Chinese building 
is the practice of beginning with the roof, which is sup- 
ported on posts, and the walls aro then built lieneatli ft. 
Chinese drawing ami painting aro often of groat delicacy, 
but show no knowledge of jiersiHietive. In the decora- 
tive branches of art, much of the work of the Chinese is 
of high merit Their small brouses, and carvings in wood 
and ivory, are of great technical excellence, and as makers 
and decorators of porcelains they aro unsurpassed. They 
are fond of tho grotesque, and are very successful In deco- 
rative treatment of It, as, for Instance, in their favorite 
carved and painted figures of dragons and ktudred fautas- 
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tie creations.— Qhlntaa blua. otDStaiL «» 1 — art 

bow. duck, ft* 

See the nouns. 

II. n. 1. sing, and pi. (plural also former- 
ly Chineses), k native or natives of Oliina; 
specifically, a member or members of the prin- 
cipal indigenous race of China proper, as dis- 
tinguished from other Mongoloids, such as the 
Manchus, the present ruling race in the Chinese 
empire. 

The barren iilalus 
Of Hericana, where Chineses drive 
With sails and wind their cauy waggons light. 

MUt on, 1\ U, Hi. 489. 

We have seen them | writers of iletionl apparelled In the 
caftAn of a Fenian, and the silken l-obe of a Chinese, and 
are prepared to sus|Hiet tlioir real character under every 
disguise. Scott, Monastery, I. 86. 

2. The l&nguago of China, it is a uionosyilalilc 
tongue, and on this ground is generally clawed with tho 
other languages of the same character in southeastern 
Asia, in Further India and the Himalayas, as constituting 
the nionosylluhic family. It exists Iu many dialects, of 
which the so-called Mumlnriu is the leading and olHcial 
one. It Is composed of only about (too wonts, us wc should 
distinguish them iu writing, ull of them ending iu u vowel- 
sound or in a nasal, although some of the dlulects still re- 
tain final mutes, lost iu Mandarin. Tills small ls>dy of 
words, however, is raised to 1.500 by differences of the 
tone of utteranee, as rising, falling, even, abrupt, and so 
on. The language is without inflection, and even without 
distinction of luirts of Bjieech ; hut words aro classed as 
“ full " or “empty,” ac^’ordlng ns they aro used with their 
full meaning or as auxiliaries in forming phrases : like 
our tdll and hare in “I will it," “they knee it," on tho 
one hand, and iu “ they mil hare seen It," on the other. 
Chinese records go Itack to ulioiit 2000 11. <\, and the litera- 
ture is Immense and varied. The mode of writing Js by 
signs that roprosent each a single word In one of its senses 
or in a certain set of senses. The signs are of Ideographic 
or hieroglyphic origin ; but the greater part of them at 
present aro romismnd. and niuny contain a phonetic ele- 
ment along with an ideographic. They number iu tho 
dictionaries about 40, 000; but only the smaller jmrt of 
these aro in current and familiar use. 'They aro written 
in perjiciidlculur columns, and the columns follow one 
another from right to left. The language and mode of 
writing have lieeu carried to the neighlNiring initlous that 
have received their culture from Cldim, estweially Japan. 
Corea, mid Auimiu, and have been more or less harrowed 
or udonted by such nations. 

chingle (cliing'gl), u. [A dial, variant of shin- 
gle*, u, v.] 1. Gravel froe from dirt; shingle 
(widen roc).— 2. In coal-mining , a portion of 
tho ooal-Hoani stowed away in tho goaves to help 
in Hupportiug tho roof of tho mine. [Hootch.] 

chingly (ching'gli), a. A variant of shingly. 

Scott, 

Ohiniant, a. [< China + -inn.} Bamc as Chinese. 

Of lewes I remember not the mention of them In any 
Vldnian relation. Purehatt, lMlgrimugo, p. 408. 

chinlngt (chl'ning), «. [Verbal n. of chine*, r.] 
A chino; a orauk. 

'J'lier as chiming, cl If to or scAthe is. 

Palladia*, Hustiondrie (K. E. T. S.), p. 41. 

ohin-jerk (chin'jftrk), n. Tho spasmodic con- 
traction of tlio muscles which closo the jaws 
whon the lower jaw is suddenly and involun- 
tarily depressed, as by a blow on something 
resting on tho lower teeth. Also called jaw- 
Jerk. 

chi&k 1 fcliingk), n. [An ox tension, with -k, of 
ME. chine, < A8. cinu. cine, a crack, chino, 
chink : see chine * , ».] A crack ; a cleft, rent, or 
fissure of greater length than breadth; a gap: 
as, tho chinks of a wall. 

Vet is this glimjise of this bright shining Hun comforta- 
ble throw this chinkc and key-hole of our lMalily prison. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 8* 

Looked at In reference to tills globe, an earthquake is 
no more than a chink that opens in a garden walk of a dry 
day iu summer. Theodore Parker , Tun Sermons. 

chink 1 (chingk), v. [Not found in MFj. except 
as in chinse; see chink 1 , n., and cf. chinse. Of. 
chine*, r.] I, intrans. To crack; split; gape. 

H trams. 1. To cause to open or pari; and 
form a fissure ; make chinks in. 

The skin of tliat grant laxly is chopped and chinked with 
drought. Bp. Ilall, Reasonable Sermons, p. 15. 

Hero they rode singly In a green twilight ^ chinked with 
golden lights. The Century , XXXI. 73. 

2, To fill up chinks in : as, to chink a wall or a 
pavement. 

The intervals lietween the beds being chinked .with 
stones of the minutest thinness. 

L. II. Martian, Arner. Ethnol., p. 157. 

3. To put into a chink or chinks: as, to chink 
in mortar. 

drink? (chingk), v. [< ME. *eMnken, chenken, 
an imitative word, a var. of clinken , J3. clink : 
see clink, and cf . jingle (practically m *chinkle 9 
freq. of chink'*), tinkle , etc.] I, intrans . To 
make a fine sharp sound, as that produced by 
tho collision of small pieces of metal. 

Chymyn, or chmken wythe bellys [var. dinke bell], tin- 
tlllo. J*rompt. Pare., p. 76. 

Noth guinea chink'd on Martin’s boards. Swift. 



flbisk 

1L trans. To cause to emit a sharp, clear 
metallic sound, m by shaking coins together, 
fie chink* hie pone and takes his seat of state. 

Pope, Dunoiad, ii. 197. 

chink 2 (ehingk), «. [< chink*, t\] 1. A short, 
sharp, clear metallic sound. 

Hair a down grasshoppers under a fern make the field 
ring with their iiuportunate chink. Burke , Rev. in Franco. 

The chink of the dropt half-penny no more consoles 
tholr forlorn bereavement Lamb, Decay of Beggars. 

2. Coin : so called from its metallic ring. [Vul- 
gar.] 

The keeping of an inn : 

Where every Jovial tinker, for his ohink, 

May cry, Mine host ! B. J onion, Mew Inn, f. 1. 

ohink 8 (ehingk), ft. [Prop, imitative, like the 
equlv. jink, finch, spink. Cf. chink* A 1. The 
chaffinch, Fringilla calebs. [Prov. Eng.]— 2, 
The reed-bunting, JSmherisa schmniculus. 

chink 4 ! (ehingk), w. [Assibilated fo^m of kink*, 
q. v. Of. chin-cough J A fit, as of coughing or 
laughing. 

Here my lord and lady took such a chink of laughing 
that it was some time l>efuro they could recover/ 

Brwtke, Fool of Quality, 1. 85. 

His [the rector’s] kind face was all agape with broad 
smiles, and the hoys around him wore in chink* of langh- 
Ing. Mr*. Gnikell, < ’ran ford, is. 

chink 6 !, ». [A var., perhaps a misprint, of 
cAincA 2 .] An obsolete form of chinch *. 

Theod. I tfmuk you, hostess. 

Pray you, will yon shew nie in? 
ntmte**. Yen, marry, will I, sir; 

And pray that not a Ilea or a chink vex you. 

Fletcher ( ami another), Dive’s Pilgrimage, L 1. 

chinkfi (ching'kft), n. [E. Ind.] A suspension- 
bridge with a singlo cable, often made of stout 
grass, used iu the East. Indies. From the cable 
a moving seat, shaped like an ox-yoke, is slung 
for the passenger. 

chinka pin, chinc&pin (ching'ka-pin), n. [Also 
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fthlfiollno (ldn'ft-lin), f». H NL. china, quinine 
(see quinine), + -ol + -ins*.] An artificial al- 
kaloid, CpH 7 N, which is obtained by distilling 


quinine or cinchonine with potash, or syntheti- 
cally from aniline and nitrobenzene by treat- 
ment with sulphuric acid and glycerin, it is 
a colorless liquid with a penetrating odor, is a powerful 
antiseptic, and has been used in medleine as an antipe- 
liodic in Intermittent fevers. Also spelled quinoline. 

Chinook (chi-ndk'), h. [Amer. Lnd. j 1. A jar- 
gon of Indian, French, and English used as a 
means of communication with the native tribes 


n 


/ 


chinquapin , and formerly chincomen, chcchinqua- 
m (F. chincapin , chinquapins ) ; of Amer. lnd. 
igin,] 1. The dwarf ctiestni 


men , 
origin,] 


r ; of Amer. 
chestnut of the United 


States, Castanca pumila, a shrub or tree, rang- 
ing from Pennsylvania to Texas, and bearing a 
nut similar to that of the chestnut, but smaller 
and solitary in the bur. 

They [the Virginians] have . . . many goodly groves of 
Chincomen trees, that have husks like a chestnut, and are 
good meat either rAw or Itoilcd. 

8. Clarke, Plantations of the English in America (1870), 

[p. 12. 

2. On the Pacific coast of the United States, 
the Canton opsis chrusophylla , a tree or shrub 
of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade mountains. 
This Is more nearly allied to the oak than to the chestnut, 
though the small nut. which is not edible and does not 
mature till the second year, la inclosed in a similar spiny 
bur. See footer -chinkapin. 

3. The nut of Castanca pumila . 

Of their Chcanuts and ChtMnquamen* hoyled 4 houres, 
they make broath and bread for their chief e men. 

Capt. John Smith, Works (ed. Arber), p. 58. 

Chinkapin* have a taste something like a chestnut, and 
grow in a husk or bur, being of the same sort of sub- 
stance, but uot so big as an acorn. They grow upon large 
hushes, some about as high as the common apple trees iu 
England, and either in the high or low, but always bar- 
ren ground. Beverley, Virginia, li. 1i 14. 

Chink-bog (ehingk 'bug), n. A corrupt form of 
chinch-bug . 

Chinkerat (ching'kGra), n.pl. [< chink* + -er* + 
-8*. Cf. chink*, n., 2.] Coins; money. [Slang.] 
Arc men like us to lie entrapped and sold 
And see no money down, Sir Hurly-Burly ? . . . 

So let us see your chinker*. 

Sir //. Taylor, Fh. van Artcvelde, II., iil. 1. 

dilnkingjching'king), ft. [Verbal n. of chink*, 
tj/j l/The process of filling tho interstices 
between the fogs of log houses preparatory to 
plastering them over with clay. The double 
process is known as chinking and daubing 2. 
The material used for filling chinks. 

The Interstices of the log wall were "chinked," the 
thinking being large chips and small sIaIm . . . and the 
daubing yellow clay. Carlton, The Mew Purchase, I. «I. 

ehinky (ching'ki), a. [< chink* + -y 1 .] Full 
of chinks or fissures ; gaping ; opening in clefts 
or crevices. 

Flalster thou the chinky hives, with clay. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Georgies, lv. 03. 

chinned (chind), a . [< chin + -ed*.] Having a 
chin of the kina specified : as, double-Minnie/. 

Like a falrc yong prince, 

First downe chinned. Chapman, Iliad, xxlv. 307. 

chinoidine (ki-noi'din), ft. [< NL. china, var. of 
quina (see quinine), + -aid + -ine*.] An amor- 
phous dark-brown brittle substance, obtained 
in the manufacture of quinine by precipitating 
the brown mother-liquors with ammonia, and 
consisting chiefly of the remaining amorphous 
alkaloids, It is used as a substitute for qfilnine. 


coast, hot’ only 
Indians, but also between the Indians of tribes 
having different languages, it is similar in char- 
acter to u Pidgin English, being made of native and for- 
eign words grossly corrupted and ofton fancifully used. 
For example, tho Chinook name for a male "Indian" Is 
eiwaih, from the French eauvage; an Englishman is a 
Ling George man; a Boston man Is aperson from the Unit- 
ed states ; and clouds are smock (English smoke). 

All words In Chinook are very much aspirated, guttu- 
ralized, sputtered, and swallowed. 

T. Winthrop, Canoe and Saddle. 

2. [/. p.] A name given in the extreme north- 
western part of the United States to a warm, 
dry westerly or northerly wind which is felt at 
intervals, especially on the eastern slopes of the 
mountains, in the winter and early spring it causes a 
▼enr rapid disappearance of the mow. It Is similar to the 
foehn of Switzerland. See /oiAft. 

When we reached Spokan Falls we heard the line was 
breached in sixty or eighty plaooi; a chinook or warm 
wind had produced a thaw, and the floodihad washed out 
the lino. W. Shepherd, Prairie Experiences, p. 110. 

chin-piece (chin'p$s), n . Same as chin-band , (&). 
chinquapin, w. See chinkapin . 
chinqnis (chin'kwis), ft. [Native name.] A 
name of the peacook-phcasant of the East 
Indies, Polyplectron bicalcaratum , having two 
spurs on each tarsus, and beautiful ocelli on the 
feathers of the back and tail. See Polyplectron. 

disease In sheep, 


beetles, of the group Ceranbyoi, characterised 
by the rounded cavities of the front coxae, an 
acutely triangular scutel- 
lum, a lateral spine, but no 
dorsal callosities on the tho- 
rax, and elytra and thighs 
spinose at the tip. The single 
North American species constitut- 
ing this genus, C. einctus (Drury), 
Is very variable in size and col- 
or, but la usually brownish-gray, 
and Is coverod with short whitish- 
gray hair, each wing-case having 
an oblique ocher-colored tana. 
Sometimes the beetle is uniformly 
brownish-yellow. It Is very abun- 
dant in the eastern parts of the 
United States, its larvte tunneling 
in the solid wood of hickory-trees. 
Practical Entomologist, I. 80. 

Ohionanthus (kI-6-nan'thus), n [NL., < Gr. 
Xt&v, snow, + avOo'g, a flower.] A genus of low 
trees or shrubs, of the natural older Olcacece , 
natives of eastern North America and eastern 

the 

. [NL 

nie ( Chionid -) + Mas . 1 A remarkable family of 
'adlng birds, related both to the plovers and 
to the gulls, in somo respects near the ojjrster- 

Chi- 


m' 

Banded Hickory-borer 
( CKt’tn cinctm), natural 



, _ r and pp. chinsed, ppr. 

chinsing . [Appar. for * chinch, (ME. *chinchen 
(which appears in chinching-iron for chinsing- 
iron)', an assibilated form of chink*, r., 2.] 
Naut., to calk temporarily, as the seams of a 
ship, by forcing in 11) e oakum with a chisel or 
tho point of a knife. 

Tlie ends and edges are chinsed or lightly caulked. 

Thearle, M’aval Architecture, { 230, 

chinsing-iron (chin'Hiug-i*6rn), «. [Earlier 
chinching-iron, ME. chynchynge-yron ; < n chinch - 
ing, chinsing , verbal n. of * chinch , chinsc, + 
iron.'] An edged tool or chisel used to chinse 
the seams of a vessel. 

chin-strap (chin 'strap), n . In saddlery , a strap 
connecting the throat-strap and nose-band of 
a halter. E . II. Knight. 

chlntt, n. An obsolete form of chintz*. 

chintz 1 , chlnts (chints), n. [Formerly also 
chint, < Hind, chhint , chints, also chhit = Beni 
chhit, chintz, a spot (cerebral t), > D. sits, 
site, chintz; cf. Hind, chitra , spotted, also 
chintz, < Skt. chitra, spotted, variegated, bright, 
< -/ chit, perceive, look at. Cf. chetah.] Cot- 
ton cloth printed with flowers or other patterns 
in different colors, and now generally glazed. 
Its production was formerly confined to the East Indies, 
but it is now largely manufactured in Europe, especially 
in Great Britain, where the glazed kind is also frequently 
called furniture-print, from its extensive use in covering 
furniture, etc. 

Let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face. 

Pojte, Moral Essays, I. 848. 
Chlnts braid, a cotton galloon printed with a small pat- 
tern in colors.— Chlnts style. Same as madder style 
(which see, under madder). 

©Matz 2 (chints), ». A corruption of chinch*. 
chin-whelk, chin-welk (chin'hwelk, -welk), n. 
Same as sycosis. 

Ohiococea (ki-$-kok'£), n. [NL., prop. *Chia • 
nococca (a translation of E. snowberry, q. v.), < 
Gr. xifav, snow (see chimera). 4- kukkos, a berry; 
in allusion to the white color of the berries.] 
A genus of tropical plants, natural order Kultia- 
tm, consisting of small, often climbing shrubs, 
natives of America, with funnel-shaped yellow- 
ish flowers. The fruit Ji a white berry with two seeds. 
The plants [josses* purgative and emetic properties, and 
the root of C. racemosa, known as cahinca-root, has taen 
of rijnite as a diuretic. > 

/Monte (kJ'o-Ut), w. [< Gr. x i ^> buow, + Mdoc, 
stone. ] A rare fluorid of aluminium and sodium, 
occurring in snow-white tetragonal crystals 

•near Miask, in the government of Ufa, Russia. 

Ohlon (ki'on), ft. [NL., < Gr. x^t snow: see 
chimera, hiemal, etc.] A genus of longicom 


catchers, and in some systems ranged wi£ 
lark-plovers, Thinocoriaw, in a superfamily 
onoidm / the sheathbills. See shcathbiU. 

Ohionina Qd-$-ni'n$), ft. pi. [NL., < Chionis 
+ -inw.] The only subfamily of the Chionidi- 
dce. G. It. Gray , 1841. 

Ohlonifl (ld-d'nls), ft. [NL. (J. R. Forster, 
1788), < Gr. x l uv, snow.] The typical genus of 
birds of tho family Vhtonididw. c. alba inhabits 
the Falkland*! and some other antarctic islands, is snow- 
white in color, and as large as a small chicken. C. minor 
is a smaller and perfectly distinct species inhabiting Ker- 
guelen Island in the Indian ocean. The term is synony- 
mous with Vaginalis and Coleorhamphu*. See eheathbill . 

Ohionoides (ki-$-noi'd$-€), n.pl. [NL., < Chi- 
onis + -oideas.] A superfamily of birds, in 
which the Thinocoridw are included with the 
Chionididce. 

chionomorph (W-on'$-m6rf), «. One of the 
Chionomorphat ; a sheathbill, 

Ohionomorplue (kl-6-no-m6r'f6), n. pi. [NL 
(Coues andTKidder, 1876), < Chionis + Gr. pop 
$i/, form.] The sheathbills, or Chionididw, as 
a superfamily of birds. 

chionomorpnic (ki-6-no-m6r'fik), a. [< Chio- 
nomorphai + -ic. j Pertaining to or having the 
characters of the Chianomorphce. 

chip 1 (chip), v.: pret. and pp. chipped, ppr. 
- 1 - ^ “ [< ME. chippcn, chy^pen, cut into 


not in AS.) 


r (s= V. kippen, j 
out, hatch, Ml), strike, knock, cut (> G. kip 
clip money), = MLG. kippen, hatch out, = Od 
with reg. vowel-chan 


pick 


chip*, n.] I. trans. 1. 


chop* anti 
To eut into small pieces 




l fb or chips ; diminish or disfigure by cutting away 
a little at a time or in small pieces ; hack 
away. See chipping. 

Chyjipt the breed at ones, for our gestos be come. 

Quoted in Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), 11. 71. 
There are two doors, and to each a single ehipjted and 
battered marble step. G. W. Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 8. 

2. In poker, faro, and other games at cards, to 
bet; lay a wager: as, to chip five dollars (that 
is, to stake chips representing five dollars). 

II. intrans. 1. To break or fly off in small 
deoes, as the glazing in pottery.— 2. In poker, 
bet a chip: as, I chip.—- 3f. To carp; gibe; 
sneer. 

In wordys men weren never so wyce 
As now, to ehyjtpe at wordys of reson. 

M8. Caim*. Ff. ii. 80, fol. 88. ( HalliwelL ) 

TO chip in, to nut In ohips, as into the pool in 
hence, io contribute ; supply one’ ‘ 
all ehijtpad in to buy it. IHfang.] 

occurring W gAVDBUB, IB a UlUCflMlI 
cippus : see cippus ) ; from the verb.] 1 . A small 
fragment of wood, stone, or other substance, 
separated from a body by a blow of an instru- 
ment, particularly a cutting instrument, as an 
ax, an adz, or a chisel. 

Full ofto he heweth up so highe, 

Tat ehippe* fallen In his eye. 

Gower, Conf. Amafit., 1. 106. 

2. Wood, coarse straw, palm-leaves, or similar 
material split into thin slips and made by weav- 
ing into hats and bonnets. * 

The ladles wear jackets and petticoats of brown linen, 
and chip tuUo. Smollett, Humphrey clinker. 


-ibllng ; 
as, they 



ddp 

8. Anything dried up m»A deprived of itrength 
and character. 

lie wu ... » vMPi weak water-gruel, a tame rabbit 
u Colman the Younger, Poor Gentleman, lit 1. 

Hneciflcally— 4 The dried dong of the Ameri- 
^ bison; abuffalo-chip. [Colloq.J-fi. Naut., 
the quadrant-shaped piece of wood attached to 
the end of the log-line. See log. 

Had It not been for the aea from aft which Rent the chip 
home, and threw her continually off her course, the log 

6. One of the small disks or counters used in 
poker and some other games at cards, usually 
of ivory or bone, marked to represent various 
sums of money.— 7. A carpenter: commonly 
in the plural. [Naut. slang.]— 8. A small 
wedge-shaped piece of ivory used in rough-tun- 
ing a piano.— A chip of the old block, a familiar 
phrase applied to a child or an adnlt who, either in person 
or In disposition and character, resembles his father. 

“Yes, yes, Chuffey; Jonas Is a chip of the old blank. 
It's a very old block now, Chuffey.” said the old man. 

Dickon*, Martin Chusslewit, xvlli. 
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9. The flying or breaking off in small pieces 
of the edges of pottery and porcelain.— 3. A 
chip ; a piece cut off br separated by a cutting 
or engraving instrument or by a blow; a frag- 
ment. 


They dung their land with the cAfi 


stone. 


of a sort of soft 


GDI's system It includes those CoUoidm which have the 
dorsal elongated, consisting of nearly equal aoanthopter- 
ons and artliropceroui portions, a long anal (about equal 
to the arthropterous dorsal), well .developed thoradc ven- 
tral*, compressed head, lateral eyes, branchial apertures 
extensive, nut with the membranes more or less united, 
an antrorslform compressed body, and a moderate num- 
Iter of vertebra. 


crtW, Husbandry. OMridota (to-rl-do' t&), w . [NL.] Same as 

" Chirodota. Wicamann, 1836. 

chillef, ft. A Middle English form of cherry*. 

- a ' 'mover. 

[NL., < China + 


cUp^ing-bM (chip'ing-bCrd), w. Same as chip- ( ■hirodota. Wiepmann"iR36. 


ftMpping-ohisel (chip ' mg - chiz 9 el), ft. The chirimoyft, ft. Same as cherimoyer. 
chisel employed in the operation or chipping; Ohirlnm (ki-ri'ne), n.pl. [3S(L., 
a cold-chiBel having a face gomowhat convex, -inc p.] A subfamily of Ohirida, typified by the 
and an angle of about 80°. See chipping , 1. genus Chime, with the anal spines obsolete or 
duppuig-machinc (chjp'ing-raa-shen*), w. A reduced to one, the head blunt forward, and 
planing-macniue used for cutting dyewoods the prooperele entire. 
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utter a short, dry, crisp sound, as a bird* or a 
bat: cheep; chirp. 

chip 2 (chip). ». [C chi}) 2 , i'.] The cry of the bat. 
cMp-ax (cfelp'aks), ft. A small ax used to chip 
a block or timber to nearly the shape to which 
it is to bo dressed. 

chip-bird (ebip'bCrd), n. A popular name of 
the Spizellu sooiali h or domcntica, a small frin- 
gilline bird of North America, very common and 
familiar in most parts of the United States, it 
I.* about 0 Inches long, has a reddish cap, streaked back, 
and plain grayish under purts: builds a neat hair-liued 
nest In bushes, and lays greenish eggs with dark spots. 
Also called hair-bird, chipping-lrinl, chipjdnff-sjMrroir, 
and chippy. 

chip-breaker (chip' brisker), w. 1. A metal 
plate placed at the front of the bit of a 
carpenters' plane, to bend up the chip and 
prevent the splitting of the board. — 2. In a 
matching-machine, a piece fastened to the side 
cutter-bead frame, to break off the chips and 
thus prevent the edge of the board from split- 
ting. 

chip-chop 1 (ohip'eliop), a. [Reduplication of 
rhop*.] Broken; unmusical. [Rare.] 

The sweet Italian and the ohip-chop Dutch. 

John Taylor. 

chip-chop 2 (chip'ckop), ». [Imitative of the 
bird’s note; cf. chip*, cheep, and chiff-chaff.] A 
name of the chiff-chaff. Montagu. 
chipmonk, ft. Same as chipmunk . 
chipmunk, chipmuck (ohip'mungk, -muk), ». 
[.Also written 
chipmuk ; said 
to be of Amer. 

Ind. origin, and 
appar. orig. 
imitative. (9. 
chip 2 , etc.] A 
name of the 
hackee or clifp- 
ping-squirrel of 
the United 
States, Tamias 
utriatus, and of 
other species 
of the genus 
Tamias (which see). The common chipmunk Is a 
small striped species, ateut 6 inches long, with the tall 4 
inches ; It is ruddish-bruwri In the upper parts, and lias 
two white stripes and four black ones on the sides.* It is 
abundant In eastern .North America, and furnishes a con- 
necting link between the arboreal squirrels proper and 
the ground-squirrels or spermophiles. 
eMfper 1 (ehip'Gr), it. [< chip 1 + -er*. Cf. chop- 
per*.] One who or that which chips or cuts. 

Yc must hauo thre pantry knyues, one knyfc to square 
tronohour loues, an other to be a ehypttero. 

Baboo* Book (K. E. T. 8.), p. 260. 

chipper 2 (ohip'ftr), v . «. [E. dial., freq. of chip*, 
q. v.] To chip; chirp; chirrup, 
chipper* (ehip’Gr). a. [Assibilated form of E. 
dial, kipper, lively, brisk: see kipper* A Ac- 
tive; cheerful; lively; brisk; pert. [Colloq., 
U. S,] 

. He turned up at last all alive, and chipper as a skunk- 
blackbird. H. B. Stem, Oldtown, p. 37. 

chipping (ohip'ing), n. [< ME. chipjringe; ver- 
bal n. or chip*.] 1. The act of cutting or knock- 
ing off in small pieces. It Is an operation frequent- 
ly retorted to with cast-iron when it is taken from the 
,u _°}d. in order to remove the dark riml or outside crust, 

which Is harder than the rest and would destroy the file. 
The operation is performed with the ehlpping-onlseL 


into chips. E. H. Knight. 
chipping-piece (chip 'ing-pes), n. In founding : 

(a) An elevated cast or forged surface, afford- 
ing surplus metal for reduction by the tools. 

(b) The projecting piece of iron cast on tho 
face of a piece of iron framing, when intended 
to be rested against another piece. 

chipping-sparrow (ohip'ing-spar'd), n. Same 
as chip-bird . 

eMppmg-squirrel(chip / ing-skwur # el),ft. Same 
as chipmunk. 

chipping-up (ohip'ing- up'), n. The process of 
rough-tuning a piano with a chip. 

Chippy 1 (ohip'i), a. [ < chip* + -pi.] Abound- 
ing in chips ; produced by chips. 

Here my chilled veins are wormed by chipjw Arcs. 

Savage, Tho Wanderer, 1. 

chippy 2(chip'i),n.i 
dira.-j/.] l.Afauf 
2. A female gamin, 

Chir (char), n. [E. Ini.] 
large pine-tree of the northwestern Himalayas. 
Tho wood is not durable ; but the tree yields a larger 
amount of resin than any other of the Himalayan pines. 

The chir, or throe-leaved Himalayan pine, 

Itocya, Brit., XIV. 155. 

chir-. See chiro-. 
chira (chfi'rji), n. Same as chiru. 
Ohiracanthns (ks-ro-kan'thus), n . [NL., < Or. 


Chirk 1 t (ch6rk), r. i. [< ME. chirkcn (tin the 
second sense with a var. chirpen, > mod. E. 
chirp*), appar. regarded as directly imitative (= 
G. dial, sirken, schirken , chirp), but in form a 
variant of charken ( cherkcn , chorken , E. dial. 
chark) t creak, < AS. cearcian , creak, crack, me- 
tathesis of cracian , > E. crack: see chark*, 
crack , and at. chirp*, chirm, chirr.] If. To creak ; 
shriek; groan. 

A1 ful of ehirkynn was that sory placo. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Talc (ed. Hkeat), 1. 1146. 

2. To make a noise, as a bird; chirp. 

And kiste hire swetc and ehirketh [var. cAirtatA] as a 
spnrwo. Chaucer, Suunnoner s Tale, 1. 96. 

Also spelled cherk. 

Chirk 2 (chGrk), v. i. [Origin uncertain; per- 
haps a var. of chirp; cf. chirk*, r. Of. chirp*.] 
eerful. [Colloq., New Eng. j 


tip'i), ft.; pi. chippie h (-is). [< chip* 4- To bo or bocomo cheerfi 
. A familiar name of the chip-bird.— r To Chirk up, to dmur up. 

> gamin; a young])roHtit, ute. [Slang.] chirk 2 (ch6rk), a. Lively; cheerful; pert; in 
‘ The Pinna Uwqifolid, a good spirits. [Colloq.,' " " 


, New Eng.] 
diiptier asawi . . 
in* H-iitioklelterryiti'. 


nier os a wren, a-wearln' 


X* ipt the hand, + uKavtia , a thom.l 
of fossil i iJ ^ 



)ssil ganoid fishes of the Devonian or Old 
Red Sandstone formation, covered with small 
brightly enameled scales, and having all its 
fins armed with defensive spines. It abounds 
at Gamrie, in Banffshire, Scotland, and other 
localities in Great Britain.— 2. A genus of ne- 
matoid worms or threadworms, entirely cov- 
ered with spines. C. hispUium is an example. 
Also Chciracanthus. 

chiragon (kl'ra-gon), ft . . [< Gr. *«/), the hand, 
+ hyuv, ppr. iii Ayriv, lead, drive : see act, ft.] 
A writing-machine for the blind; acecograph. 
E. H. Knight . 

chiragra (Ki-rag'rjl or ki'ra-gril), «. [< L. chi- 
ranra, < Gr. hand, + &ypa, 

seizure. Cf. podagra.] Gout in the hand. 


*8ho was just os chirk and c 
her littlo sun-bunnct, und goln 

1L B. Stoioe, Oldtown, p. 34. 

chirm (ch6rm), v. [Also charm (see charm*), 
formerly written chcrm, churm, < ME. chirmen, 
< AS. cirman, cyrman (= MD. MLG. kermcn, 
karmen), cry out, shout, make a loud noise ; cf. 
i4., \ vr* . cirm, cyrtn, clamor, noise. See charm*, and 
A genus c f. chirk 1 , chirp*, and chirr,] L intrans . 1. To 


chirp as a bird. 

Tim bird chir mu os it is whistled to. 

U'Mtrorphc, Yr. ami Kng. Grammar (1623), p. 505. 
Now listening to the ehirminn of the birds, • 

W. W. Story, IIo and She, p. 1. 

2. To omit a mournful sound, as birds collected 
together before a storm. 

II, tram. To ntter as with a chirp. 

Chirm (charm), ft. [Also charm , formerly writ- 
ten cherm, churm, < ME. chirm , chyrm, < AS. 
cirm, cyrm, clamor, noise: see the verb.] If. 
Clamor; confused noise. 

Tho churme of a thousand taunts and reproaches. 

Baron, non. VII., p. 186. 

2. Specifically, the mournful sound emitted be- 
fore a storm by birds collected together. 


Chipmunk (Tamia* stria tut). 


Chiragric, chlr&gricar (kl-rag'rik, -ri-kttl), a. chiro-. dieiro-. [L., NL., etc., chiro-, before a 
[< L. chiragricm , < Gr. ypa, vowel chir-, NL. sometimes less prop, cheiro-, < 

chiragra.] Pertaining to or having gout in Gr. X €l P°-t before a vowel *e/p-, combining form 
the hand; of tho nature of chiragra. of x^P = OL. hir , the hand.] An element in 

OhlranthodendreSB (kl-ran-tlio-ilen'drM), ft. some words of Greek origin, meaning ‘ hand,’ 
pi. [NL., < Chiranthodcndron (*< Gr. x*ip t hand, * the hand.’ 

+ hvdoc, flower, + Mvifutv, tree) + -cat.] An order Ohiroctntri (ki-rd-sen'tri), ». pi. [NL., pi. of 
of polypetalous dicotyledonous plants, some- Chirocentrus . ] A group of malacoptorygian 
what anomalous in its characters, and inter- fishes: same as Chiroeetitridce. 
mediate between the guttiferal and malval chirocoutrid (kl-i^-sen'trid), n. A fish of the 
groups of orders. It includes two monotypio Jfemtly Chirocentridas. 




fanfold. 

OhirelUda (kl-rel'i-dS), n. pi 


i covered with thin deciduous scales : 
per jaw is formed by the intermaxil- 
by the maxlllarles laterally (both 
bones being firmly united by Juxtaposition) ; the opercular 
„ apparatus is complete ; the dorsal An belongs to the cau- 
[NL. , < (jhireUa dal portion of tho vertebral column ; the intestine Is short, 



it.T An East Indian bitter derived from the ^iembllnffthe Chirocentri(ke. 


plant from the north of India, it is yci 
its properties to gentian. 




. . * HCiiwnu, u 

Slav purposes, especially lu India, 

Several othor spevlcs of Ophelia and allied genera are 
known in India by the same name and have the same 
virtues, 

chirid (ki'rid), n. A fish of the family Chirida , 
Ohirldm (ki'ri-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < Chirm + -idc p.] 
A family of acanthopterygian fishes, exempli- 
fied by the genus Chirm, to which different 
limits nave been assigned by ichthyologists, in 


__ Bleeker’s system, a family of the herring or- 
der, associated with two others in a tribe called 
Veeudoclupeini : same as Chirocentrida. 
OhiftetSitrus (Id-rf-sen'trus), w. [NL., < Gr. 
Xiip, hand, 4* Kkvrpov, spine, center.] A genus 
of fishes, typical of the family Chirocentrida. 
It is so named from s lanoeolate process of the peotoral 
An. C. dorab, the only species known, Is a large few- 


Ohirooentnia 

ring-like Ash occurring in the Indian ocean and eastward 
to Japanese waters. 

Ohirooephalus (ki-ro-flef'a-luB), n. [NL., < Or. 
Xslp } hand, + utipaty, head.] Same as Bran- 
chipu8 . 

OMrwlms (kl-rok'6-lus), n. [NL. (Wagler), < 
Gr. xnp* hand, + koaoc, docked, curtal.1 A ge- 
nus of Brazilian lizards, having the hind foot 
5-toed, and the fore feet 4-toed with a rudimen- 
tary thumb. C. imbricatu* is an example. It is synony- 
mous with Ileterortactylus, and belongs to the family 
Teiidm, though sometimes made typo of a family Chi- 
runtdida. 

Ohirodota (la-rod 'o-ttt), n. [NL. (Eschscfholtz, 
1829).] A genus of apnoumonous or apodous 
holothurians. of the family SynapUda ' , having 
the skin studded with rows of small tubercles 
bearing calcareous wheel-shaped bodies. C. 
violacea is an example. Also Chiridota. 

ehirogale (ki'ro-gal), n. An animal of the genus 
Chirogahus. 

Ohirogaletu (ki-ro-gfi'le-us), n. [NL. (Com- 
merson), < Gr. x*tPi hand, + rath/, ya/f/, a wea- 
sel, ya'tedg, a kind of shark.] A genus of lemurs, 
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Brown Mouse-lemur (CAirwn/rus tttiiif . 

including the small species known as dwarf 
makis or mouse-lemurs. ( \ milii is the brown 
mouse-lemur of Madagascar. 

OMlOgldi? (kl-roj'i-de), it. pi [NL., < Cltirox 
( Chirog -) + -ida;.] A family or extinct mar- 
supial animals, typified by the genus Cltirox. 

They wore of email sixe, and hud In the up; wr Jaw on each 
■ide about 3 quadrltubcrculato nr tritulierculate promo- 
lara and 2 molars with many tubercles In two or three 
imperfect longitudinal rows. Only one K]K*dos ha* been 
descrllted, front the latest Cretaceous or J’uerco beds of 
New Mexico. 

chirognomic (kl-rog-nora'ik), a. [< chirognmny 
+ -m;,] Pertaining tt> or derivoo from chirog- 
nomy. 


chlrographlft (Id-rog'r^-flst), n. [< chirograph y 
+ -tef.] Same as chirographer , £ 

I*t tlie chirographiet* Itehold hia palm. 

Arbnthnot, Pope. 

chirographosophic (ki-rd-graf-p-sof'ik), n. [< 
Gr. xuphfxuiMVj handwriting [see chirograph), 
+ irotjtdi') wise, + 4c.’ t ) An export in chirography ; 
a judge of handwriting. Kingsley. [Hare.] 
cMrographf (kI-rog'r&-fl), n. [= bp. quiro- 
grafia = rg. cltir agraphia, < Gr. as if *x Fl p°- 
? nafia, < handwriting, written with 

the hand; see chirograph .] 1. The art of writ- 
ing; handwriting.— 2. A particular or indi- 
vidual style of handwriting.— 3. The art of toll- 
ing fortunes by examining the hand, 
chxrogymnast (ki-r$-jira'na8t), n. [=F. chiro - 
gymnast?, < Gr. rap, hand, + yipwum/c, a gym- 
nast. ] Any mechanical apparatus for strength- 
ening the muscles of the hand for pianoforte- 
or organ-playing; especially, a set of rings at- 
tached by springs to a cross-bar. 
chiroid (fc'roid), a. and n. [< Chime + •aid.'] 
I, a. Resembling or related to the genus Chi- 
ms: belonging to the family ( Jhiridw . 

Il, n. A member of the genus Chirus or fam- 
ily Chiridw. 

Ohirolepifl (ki-rol'e-pis), w. [NL. (Agassiz, 
1833), C Gr. xcifif hand, + >-n rif, a scale.] A 
genus of fossil ganoid fishes, of the Devonian 
or Old Red Sandstone formation, with minute 
scales and greatly developed pectoral and ven- 
tral fins, generally referred to the family Va- 
Iwoniscida}. Also Chmrolrpfa. 

Chirologia (lri-ro-]o'ji-[l), n. [NL.] Same as 
chirology . 

chirologlcal (kS-ry-loj'i-kal), a. Pertaining to 
chirology. 

chirologist (ld-rol '6-jist), v. [< chirologj/ + -fat. ] 
One who communicates thoughts by signs made 
with the hands and fingers. 

Chirology (ki-rol'o-ji), n. [= F. chirologic = 
Sp. atiiroloffia =s Pg, chirologia , < NL. cliirolo- 
gta,( Gr. xilp, hand, + -Yoyiu, < /Jymv, speak: see 
-ology.] The art or practieo of using the manual 
alphabet. — that is, of communicating thoughts 
by signs made with the hands and fingers, as 
by deaf-mutes. See deaf-mute. Also chirologia. 


chlroplAit 

the mammae. The dental formula if 1 Inciior, 1 canine, 
and 8 molars in each half Jaw; and l'premolar in each 
half upper and 2 premolars in each half under jaw. 

OhiromyidflB (ki-r$-znl'i-d$), n. pi. [NL., < Chi- 
romys + -ida.] A family of lemuroid quad- 
rupeds or l*roeimia!, represented by tho genus 
Chiromys : in current usage, but a synonym of 
Dauhentoniidcc [which see). Also ChiromydcB, 
Chiromydidcn, Cheiromyidm. 

Ohiromyini (kl^rfi-mi-rnl), a. pi. [NL., < Chi- 
romy8 + -<»♦.] A group of lemuroid quadru- 
peds, corresponding to the family, Chiromyidw. 

Ohiromys (la'ry-misV n. [NL. (Cuvier, 1800), 
< Gr. x Kl Pf hand, + yve as K. mouse.] The 
typical and only genus of the family Chiro- 
myidw, containing tho aye-aye (which see). It 
is the current name of the genus, but is a syno- 
nym of the prior Daubentonia. Also Cheiromye . 

Ohironectes (kl-rp-nek'tOz), n. [NL. , < Gr. rap, 
hand, + vvkttk, a swimmer, < vtjxnv, swim.] 1. 
A genus of marsupial mammals, of the family 
JHdelphyidw, containing the yapok or water- 
opossum of South America, C. variegntus or C. 
yapok. JUiger , 1811. — 2. A genus of pediou- 
late fishes: same as Antennanus . Cuvier 9 1817. 
Also Cheironectes. 


Ohironectidn (ki-ij-nek'ti-de). n. pi j;NL., < 
Chironectc8 } 2, -f -iam. ] A family of pe 



professes to judg< 
of mental character from the form and mark- 
ings or lines of the hand; palmistry. - gyn. Chi- 
rognomp , Chiromancy. Theie arc technically two depart- 
ments of palmistry : the former is the pretended art or 
science of determining an individual's character from the 
hand, the latter the attempt to foretell from the appear- 
ance of the hand what i* likely to befall one. 

chirograph (kTro-gr&f), n. [s F. chirographe 
as Sp. qtiirdgrafn = Pg. chirographo s= It. chiro - 
grafo, X L. chirographus (-urn, -on), < Gr. x f <p6- 
ypapK, m,, also x e, f^yf mf P (n, y neut., a handwrit- 
ing, a deed or bond, prop, adj., written with 
the hand, < **/>, hand, + }pa$nv, write.] A 
deed which, requiring a counterpart, was en- 
grossed twice on the same piece of parchment 
with a space between, iu which was written a 
word or words, or the capital letters of the al- 
phabet, through which the parchment was cut 
and one part given to each party, so that the 
correspondence of the two might be easily 
shown. This practice was retained in Kimluml for the 
forms of agreement called tines of lawi until such agree- 
ments were altolifdied, in 1833. 

chirographer (kl-rog'ra-fcr), n. [< chirography 
+ -c?l.] 1. One who exercises or professes the 
art or business of writing; a writer; a tran- 
scriber. 

Thus passeth it from this office to the chirographer' s, to 
be engrossed. Lacan, Office of Alteuutlon. 

2. One who tells fortunes by examining the 
hand. Also chirograph fat. Chirographer of fines, 
in old Eng. law , an officer in the Common J’leas who en- 
grossed flues of land. See chirograph. 

chirograpMc, chlrographic&l (ld-rs-graf'ik, 
-i-kal), a. [< chirography + -ic , -teal.] Pertain- 
ing to chirography. 


r u /l -tf nuu tun jiuiiu. \ /j, jjuiiu, r 

pax*/, figlit.] A hand-to-hand figiit. tiamlen , 
[Hare.] 

chiromancer (lri'r(>-raan-s$r),7?. [< chiromancy 
+ -tr J .] One who attempts to fort*Udl future 
events, or to tell the fortunes and dispositions 
of persons, by inspecting their hands. Also chi - 
romant, chiromantist. 

Tin 1 practical chcirotnunecr wields a power the subtlest 
and, be il added, the most dangerous of which the world 
lias beard. X. ami Q., 0th scr., XII. 528. 

chiromancy (kl # ro-man-si), n. [< F. chiroman - 
vie sb ftp. quiromancia s= Pg. chiromancia = It. 
chiromunzia, < Gr. x^Pj hand, + yavrda, divina- 
tion. Cf. chiromant .] Divination by the hand: 
the art or practice of attempting to foretell 
the future of a person by inspecting tho lines 
and lineaments of his hand; palmistry prac- 
tised with reference to the future; also, pal- 
mistry in general. 

Tim thumb, in chiromancy , wc give Venus. 

H, ./ <nmm , Alchemist, I. 1. 

Chiromancy traces In the markings of thn fwliu a line 
of fortune and a line of life, finds proof of melancholy in 
the intersections on the saturnine mount, presages sorrow 
and death from black spots In the finger-nails, and at last, 
having exhausted the powers of this childish symtioHsin, 
It completes its system by details of which the absurdity 
is no longer relieved by oven an Ideal sense. 

E. B. Tplor , Prim. Culture, 1. 113. 
-Syn. Chiromancy, Chirttfmomp. He v chirogwmy. 

chiromant (kl'ro-mant), n. [< Gr. 

< xm hand, +’ fidvng, divination.] Same as 
chiromancer. 

chiromantic, chiromantical (ki-rp-mau'tik, 
-ti-kal), a. [Ab chiromant + 4c, 4ml.] Per- 
taining to, of the nature of, or practising chiro- 
mancy, or divination by the hand. 

With what equity cMrotnantiml conjecturcrs decry 
these decussations in the linos and mounts of the hand ! 

Sir T. Browne, (Jardou of Cyrus. 

Chiromantist (kTro-man-tist), n. [Ah chiro- 
mant + Bame as chiromancer. 

Ohiromeles (ln-nVme'15z), n. [NL., < Gr. x fi Pi 
hand, + L. melee, a badger.] A remarkable 
genus of moloHHoid bats, containing one Indo- 
Malayan Hpecies, C. torquatus, of large size, 
hating a nearly naked body, a large gular pouch 
secreting an offensive sebaceous substance, and 
singular cutaneous nursing-pouches containing 




. t cdioulate 

fishes, typified by the genus Chironectcs: sy- 
nonymous with Antmnariidas. Swaineon , 1889. 
Chironomer (ki-ron'o-mtr), n. [< chironomy + 
-cri.] A teacher of chironomy or gesticula- 
tion. 

chironomlc (ld-r$-nom'ik), a. [< chironomy + 
4c.] Relating to chironomy or the art of ges- 
ticulation. 

Ohironomid® (kl-ro-nom'i-dfi), n. pi [NL., < 
Chironomue + 4dw!] A family of nemoecrous 
dipterous insoets, typified by the genus Chiro- 
nomtis. They resemble gnats, and the group is sometimes 
called Chdioifarmce. The larvco live in water, moist earth, 
and rotten wood, and have four traoheal vesicles and a cir- 
clet of anal seta?. There are many genera and about 800 
species. They have no ocelli; the nntenme are plumose, 
especially In the males ; there Is no transverse thoracic 
suture ; and tho costal vein ends near the tip of the wing. 
They greatly resemble mosquitoes, but as u rule do not 
bite. They may be observed iu early spring lu swarms 
often of immense extent. 

OhlronomUB (kl-ron'd-mus), n. [N1 j. (Moigen ), 
bo called in allusion to the symmetrical manner 

in which 
thewo insects 
spread out 
t heir feet 
when they 
are at rest; 
< Gr. x tl P°- 
v6iio{', one 
who moves 
the handfl 
in geBticula- 
tion : see chi- 
ronomy.] An 
extensive 
genus of dip- 
terous in- 
sects, for- 
merly refer- 
red to tho 
family Tlpu- 
fifltr, or 
crane - flies, 
but now 
forming the 
type of the 
family ChironomitUe. The species frequent marshy 
places and resemble gnats. The blood-worm, used far 
bait, is ilio larva of C. ylumotiu, C. uemnux is a common 
New England species. Also Chdronumu*. 

Chironomy (kl-ron'6-mi), n. [as F. chirommie 
= Sp. quironomia = Pg. chironomia , < L. chiro- 
nomta , < Gr. x^povofda, gesticulation, panto- 
mime, < %upey6yxK. one who moves his Hands 
in gesticulation, < rap, hand, +. vt/mv, man- 
age, use: see nomc . j 1. Tho science which 
treats of the rules of pantomimic gesticulation 
or of significant gesture. Specifically— 2. The 
art of indicating a melody to a choir by mo- 
tions of the hands, instead of by printed or 
written notes. This method of con ducting was 
common in the early Western Church, 
chironym (kTra-nim), n. [< Gr. x ri i u hand, + 
hvoyaftmvfia, name: see onym.] A munuscript- 
name of an animal or of a plant : an unpub- 
lished name. Cones, The Auk,' 1. 821 . [Rare.] 
chlroplase (kf'ro-plftz), n. Same as chiumlast, 
chirojpl&St (ki'ro-plast), n. [< Gr. x* ip, hand, 
+ nta/Trfy, verbal adj. of itAaoauv, form. Cf. 
Xttpfarfaunog, formed by hand.] An apparatus 



Midge {Ckirottomus plumosus). (Vertical 
line sltowA natural hlie. j 


ohlroplast 

invented by J* B. Logier in London, about 1810, 
for training the hands of beginners in piano- 
forte-playing. It ooiuiated of complex arrangements 
to sustain and guide the wrist and the Augers. A simpli- 
fication of the machine, Invented by Kalkbrenner in 1818, 
in still in occasional use. 

Chitopod (kl'ro-pod), n% [< NL. *Chiropus, pi. 

Vhiropotla, < Gr. x^Pt hand, + irovg (ww)-) = E. 
foot.} Ono of the Chiropddn ; a mammal with 
hands, or feet resembling hands. 

Ohlropoda (ks-rop'^-dft), n.pl. [NL., pi. of 
*Vhiropus: see chiropod.] Hand-footed mam- 
mals: a name given oy Ogilby to an artificial 
group of the Mammalia containing those whoso 
limbs terminate in hands, or feet that may be 
used as hands. They are divided Into Bimana, Quadra - 
mana, and Pedimana or ' foot-handed ' animals, such os 
some of the monkeys, tho lemurs, and the opossums. [ Not 
in usc.J 

chir opodist (kl-rop'd-dist), n. [< Gr. x^fh hand, 

+ nohg (frorf-), ss K. foot, 4* -*>#.] One who 
treats diseases or malformations of the hands 
or feet; especially, a surgeon for the feet, 
hands, and nails; a cutter or extractor of corns 
and callosities; a corn-doctor. 

chiropodotLS (ki-rop'o-dus), a. [As chiropod + 

-ous. ] Of or pertaining to tho Chiropoda; hav- 
ing feet like hands ; hand-footed. 

chiropody (la-rop'o-di), n. [< Gr. *e/p, hand, 

4- Troiig (vrocf-) ss E. foot. Cf . chiropodist.'] The 
art of treating diseases, callosities, or excres- 
cences of the hands and feet. 

chiropompholyz ( id-ip-pom ' f p-liks ) , n. [NL., for * ChiroUm Ikididw,' < ('hiroteuthis \-thul-) 

< <iT. X np, hand, + a bubble, (bhs- 4da ,j A fttmi]y of teuthidoid dbewsorous 

cephalopods, typified by the genus (-hiroteuthis. 
They have free arms; hu-rymul mIiiuhoh ; a small siphon 
duutitute of valve or dorsal bridle, and no nuchal or audl- 
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+ NL. -4um.] The fore limb or anterior mem- 
ber of a vertebrate animal developed in a hand- 
like manner, or having tho same morphological 
elements as a hand: contrasted with ichthyoptc- 
rygium . 

ohirosophical (kl-ro-sof'i-kal), a . [< chiroso- 
phy 4- -terth] Pertaining io chirosophy; ehl- 
rognomie or chiromantie. 
iMrOSOphist (ki-ros'e-fist), w. [< chirosophy + 
•ist. (X. sophist.] Ope versed in chirosophy ; 
a palmist; a chi romancer. 
chJro§«phy (kl-ros'6-fi), n. [< Gr. x^p^ 0 ^^ 
skilled with the hands, < xrip, hand, t 
wise.] Knowledge of a person’s character and 
probable future asserted to be derived from in- 
spection of tho hand; the so-called science of 
palmistry; cliiroguoiny or chiromancy. Also 
spelled chcirosophy. 

The author seeks to divorce chnrosophy from all wwo- 
elation with astrology and other studies of the kind, and 
to bring It to the text of truth. 

A. ami Q. } (1th ser M XII. 638. 
Ohlrotes (ki-ro'tez), n. [NIj. (Dumfail and 
llibrou) (of. Gr, yw/iurof, verbal adj. of 
subdue), < Gr. %c.tp, the hand.] The typical ge- 
nus of tho family Chirotidw. r. cnmiiculatv* is n 


chirurgary 

The chirping end moderate bottle. B. Jotm a. 

He takes bis chirping pint, and cracks his jokes. 

Pope, Moral Essays, 1U. 868. 
chirper (chfer'pfcr), n. A bird or an insect that 
chirps ; one who chirps or is cheerful. 

Tho chirper . . . itegius Ids notes in tho middle of March. 

Gilbert White, Nat. 111st. of Selborne, xvl. 
chirpingly (eh6r'ping-]i), adv. In a chirping 
manner. 

chirpy (ehta'pi), a. [< chirp! + -f/ 1 .] Inclined 
to oliirp; full of chirping; hence, figuratively, 
lively; cheerful; talkative. [Colloq.] 

They wore oh shindy ns clocks and chirpy ns crickets, in- 


sjieclcs of subtemiiitsan habits, like the other aiiiphlslnv- 
the thickness of tho little linger, and 8 or 
It Is a native of Mexico, Also Chrirote*. 


inches long. It is a native of Mexico. Also Chvirotes. 

chiroteutMd (ki-ro-tfi'thid), n. A cephalopod 
of the family Chiroteuthidw. 

Ohirotenthida (ki-rHfi'thi-dg), n. pi, [NL., 
* -thid-) + 


ter), < 7 to a blister.] In pathol a skin-dis- 
ease affecting the hands and sometimes the 
feet, characterized by itching and bumiug fol- 
lowed by the appearance of vesicles on the fin- 
gers ami palms. It chiefly affects women, and 
has a strong tendency to recur. 

chiropter (kI-rop't6r), n. A mammal of the or- 
der Chiroptera ; a bat. 

Ohiropterft (kl-rop'te-rft), n. pi [NL. (Blu- 
inenbach, 1799), neut/pl."of chiropter us, wing- 
handed: see chiropterous.] The bats; an order 
of ineducabiliau placental maramalH, having the 
fore limbs modified for true flight by the enor- 
mous development of the rnanus or hand, upon 
the elongated and divaricated metacarpal and 
nhalangoal bones of which a wing-membrane 
is spread out and connected with the Hides of 
tho body and with the hind limbs. Tho forearm 
is also elongated. And consists of a long, slender, curved 
radius, with u rudimentary ulua ankvlosed at Its proximal 
end ; tho thumb is short and has a claw, which Is wanting 
on the other digits of tho wings ; tho hind limbs arc pecu- 
liarly rotated outward so that the knee is directed back- 
ward, and connected together by an iutorfeniural mem- 
brane, which also iuoloses a part or the whole of the tail, 
and is supported in part by a peculiar tarsal process, 
the calcar (which is occasionally wanting). The order is 
also characterised by a discoid deciduate placenta. Tho 
teeth are hetorodont and diphyodunt, consisting of Bim- 
etal lied Incisors, canines, premolars, and molars, 88 or 
fewer In number; the body is furry; tlio wings are more 
or loss naked ; tho penis pendent ; the tostes inguinal or 
abdominal ; the inammw tnorocio ; and tho cerebral bomb 
spheres smooth and small, leaving the cerebellum exposed. 
Tlie Chiroptera are extremely modified Insectimra whoso 
organisation is adapted for flight ; they ore apoug tho 
most volitaut and aerial of all creatures, liclug scarcely 
able to move except on tho wing. Most of the bats are 
Insectivorous or carnivorous, but some are frugivorous. 
The order is divldod Into the Megaohiroptera or Vrugioora, 
and the Micmohiroptrra or Amraalivora, Tlie numlwr of 
species is about 400, of which those of the microohirop- 
teruu family Ves pertUianidm constitute considerably more 
than one third (about 160) ; tho macroehiropterans, rrugiv- 
orous bats, or PUrropfuHaa, are about 70 in number. The 
order is nearly cosmopolitan, being absent only from arc- 
tic and antarctic regions, but is most numerously repre- 
sented In the troploal regions of both hemispheres ; tho 
fruit-eating bats are not found in America. Bee bat*. 
Also Cheiroptera. 

chlropteran (kl-rop'te-ran), a. andn. I, a. Of 
or pertaining to tlio Chiroptera . 

Q. n, A chiropter ; a bat. 

ChlropteroilB (kl-rop'te-rus), a. [< NL. chirov- 

. . j y f h j 6- - ..Li 



a 

handel , 7 „ 

Chiroptera; having^ the characters oF a chirop- 
ter or bat. 

Hr. O. E. Dobson pointed out that many of the most 
characteristic species of the chirovterow fauna of Aus- 
tralia have their nearest allies not in tlie Oriental but in 
tlio Ethiopian region. Science, IV. 201. 

chiropterygian (kS-rop-tg-rijM-an), a . [< chi- 
ropier ygium + -a».] Of or pertaining to or of 
the nature of the cniropterygium. 
dilropterygioiii (ld-rop-tg-nj'i-us), a. [< chi- 
ropterugium + Babe as chiroptcryaian . 

(Jd-rop-te-rij'i-um), n . ; pi. ckh 
ropterygia (-ft). [NL., ? Gr. hand, + 
irripvf (iTTBpvy.), wing (< nrepfo = £ .feather), 


tory crests ; very elongated clavigerouH anus, tipi>ed with 
a spoon-shaped organ opening backward and withrow* of 
lingular small suckers; u swollen bulb on a long pedicel 
on the club; the buccal membrane 7 -angled; and 0 buc- 
cal aquiferous openings. 

Ohiroteuthis (kl -T 0 -ta' this), n, [NT,. (D’Or- 
< Gr. hand, + rcvMg, a squid.] A 
genus of cephalopoda, typical of tlio family 
ChirotmthhUv. 

chirotheca (kl-i'o-the'kji), w.j j»l. chirothccw 
(-«e). [M.L., < Or. re//», hand, + th/wj, tlio cuho.] 

1. Tho opiHCopal glove. Boo glorr, — 2. hwtr- 
mor, a gauntlet, either the early glove of chttin- 
mail ortho later elaborate one of wrought ate el. 

OhirotidaB (ki-rot'i-do), w. pi. [NL. (#T. K. Gray, 
1840), < Ch (rotes + -idw.] A family of arapliis- 
btunoid lizards, characterized by the presence 
of a small pair of fore limbs. Jt iH typified by 
tho genus Chirotcs. 

chirotony (kl-rot/p-ni), n. [= F. chiro tonic, < 
Gr. x et porovia , an extending of tho hands, < %//- 
porovog, stretching out the hands, < xvp* hand, 
+ reive, tv, stretch; wee tone, tension, etc.] 1. In 
Or. antiq voting by show of hand«. — 2. Im- 
position of hands in ordaining priests. 

OhiroX (ld'roks), n. [NL. (so called from tho 
cross-shaped fissure of the crowns of tlie pre- 
molar teeth), < Gr. rl, tho letter X (a cross), + 
M U*>Y m ) i d cleft, fissure, < p//}'vhtu (-/ *p«y), 
break.] A genus of extinct, mammals, typical 
of the family ChirogUlw. E. Ik Cope. 
chirp 1 (cliGrp), v. [< ME. ekirpen, chyrpen (= 
G. eirpim , scnirjm), chirp, an imitative word, a 
variation of chirken: roc chirk i, and cf. cheep, 
chipQ, etc. Lengthened forms are chirrup *, che- 
rup, c hecrupv : see these wordR, and chirr,] I. 
intrans. 1, To make a short, sharp, cheery 
sound, as is done by small birds and various 
insects. 

A mocking-bird perching on achiuiney-top . . . was car. 
oiling, whistling, mowing, chirping , ucrcunliig, and trill- 
ing with the ecstasy of u whole May in his throat. 

G. W\ Cable , Old Oriole Days, p. 231. 

2. To utter inarticulate sounds expressive of 
satisfaction or pleasure. 

How would he chirp and expand over a mutliii ! 

Lamb, South-Sea Humic. 

II. trans . To sound or utter in a chirping 
manner. [Bare.] 

That ahe might Bound 

Her Mother's coimbcIb, In whose joyfull ear 
She chirps the favor Herod offer'd her. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, 111. 182. 

Whilst happier birds can spread their nimble wing 
Prom shrubs to cedars, and there chirp and sing, 

In choice of raptures, the harmonious story 
Of man’s redemption and his Maker’s glonr. 

Quarles, Emfdcras, v, 10. 

.Chirp 1 (oh6rp), w. [< chirp i, r.] A short, sharp, 
cheerful note, as of certain birds and insects. 

I hear a chirp of birds. Tennyson , In Memoriani, exlx. 
chirp 2 (oh6rp), r. i. [Cf. chirp', v., cheerup ' , 
and cWrA' 2 .] To cheer; enliven; known only 
in the present participle. 


dulgingin many a jest whenever tho attention of our friends 
behind was slackened. X. A. Jlmr., ('XXVI. 362. 

chirr (chGr), r. i. [Also written chirr e, churro 
(ME. not found, but cf. chirk 1 and chirp!), < 
AB. ceoiran , murmur, complain, = OHG. kerran , 
cherran, qneran, M1IG. kerren (strong verb), 
cry, murmur, grumble (cf. MD. h trim, kocrcn, 
kocrien, D. kirren, coo, moan, = late MHG. 
G. kirren ss Dan. kurre, coo; cf. also MHG. 

? f erren, gurren , garren, G. girren, coo: deriv. 
orms showing imitativo variation) ; prob. orig. 
( r reut.) *ker8an = L. garrirv (for * gar sire), talk, 
chatter (see garrulous); cf. Gr. yypvg, speech, 
Hki. gir, tlie voice: see call'. From the same 
root are chirk!, chin>!,cte.] 1. To murmur or 
coo as a pigeon. — 2. To utter a tremulous, rat- 
tling sound; make a shrill jarring noise, such 
as that made by tho cricket or cicada ; chirp. 
Tlie chirring gnuushopper. Herrick. 

Nut a cricket chirr'd. Tennyson, In Meinoriara, xev. 

Chirrup 1 (chir'up), v. i . ; pret. and pp. chirrup- 
ed or chirrup l, ppr. chirruping. [A lengthened 
form of chirp!. Cf. chcrup , chvcrup #.] To chirp. 

The cricket chirrups In the hearth. Goldsmith t X\ooT, viii. 
And whit, whit, wlilt, in tlie bush beside me chirrupt tho 
nightingale. Tennyson, Tlie Grandmother, st. 10. 

chirrup 1 (chir'up), «. [< chlirup 1 , <>.] A chirp. 

The sparrow's chirrup on tlie roof. 7'vnnyson, Mariana. 
Chirrup 2 (chir'up), r. /. [Same as cheerup!, 
mixed with chirrup! = cheerup^.] To quicken, 
enliven, or animate, as by making a chirping 
Hound ; cherup : as, to chirrup one’s horses, 
chlrrupy (chir'up-i), a . [C chirrup 2 4- -gl.] 
Glicenul; lively; chirpy, 

Chlrtt (chftrt), v. t . [Also written chert; cf. 
jert. jerk.] To squeeze ; press out suddenly, 
chirtf (ehGrt), n. [< ehirt, r.l 1. A squeeze. 
— 2. A squirt, or a squeeze through the teeth. 

With o we spil the aspiration, turning it into on Italian 
ehirt; an, charltie. cherric. 

A. I hum f, Orthographic (E, E. T. H.), p. 18. 

chiru (chir'5), n . [liind. (Tibetan) chiru .] A 
kind of antelope of western Tibet ; a species 
of the genus Pantholops. Also chiru. 
chirurgeon (ki-rer'jon), n. [This word, in early 
mod. E. also chintraion , now made to conform, 
as to its first syllable, in spelling with the mod. 
F. chirurgien , uml in spoiling and pronunciation 
with mod. E. words (as chirography, etc.) hav- 
ing the same uit. Gr, element chir -, would be 
reg. *cirurgeon (pron. si-rftr'jgn), < ME. cirur- 
gien , cirurjfian, sirurgicn (once miswritten oo- 
rurqien), < OF. cirurgien , mod. F. (conforming 
wltn tlie L. spelling) chirurgien a= rr. cirurgien 
(after F.) =s Bp. cirtgjano = Fg. cirurgiQo, < 
ML. as if *<‘hirurgianus, *cirurghvuu8 (with suf- 
fix -anus: see -an, -turn), equiv. to the common 
ML. chirurgicus , cirurgicus (> It. chvgico, ci- 
roico (Flono, Veneronl), a surgeon, now only 
adj., chirurgico: see chirurgic), a chirurgeon," 
surgeon, prop, adj., < LL. chiruraicus, aaj. (< 
Gr. x ( ifMvpyindg), surgical (see chh'urgic), ? L. 
chirtirgus, ML. also ctrurgus, a chirurgeon, sur- 
geon, < Gr. x^fxntpy^’, a chirurgeon, surgeon, an 
operating medical man ; prop, adi., working or 
doing by hand, practising a handicraft, < x^Pj 
tho hand, 4* tyyov, work. *P.pyuv, v., work, » M. 
work , q. v. The ME. cirurgien, cirurgien , was 
more common in the contracted form surgien, 
surgen, surjon (AF. curogen, sirogen , surtgien, 
etc.), whence the usual mod. form surgeon; see 
surgeon, and cf . chirurgcry, surgery, chirurgical, 
surgical , etc.] A surgeon. [Archaic.] 

Tlio loss 

Of a tooth pulled out by hia chirurgum. 

Massinger, Believe as you Hit, L 1 

chlr urgeonl y (kl-rfer'jon-li), adv. [< chirurgeon 
4* 4fK] In the manner of a chirurgeon or sur- 
geon. Shak. 

chirurgery (kI-W?r'je-ri), n. [In mod. use a re- 
version (with the initial spelling and pronun- 
ciation as in chirurgeon) to the orig. form of 
surgery, namely ME. *eirurgerie (found, how- 
ever, only in the contracted form mrgerie), < 



eMraxwr 


90S 


chiton 


OF. drurgerie, a rare form (with the term, con- 
formed to that of nouna in -erie. E. -ery % as in 
popery, etc.) of cirurgie, eirurgie , later and mod. 
F. chirurgie « Pr. cirurgia mbs 8 to. cirugia = Pg. 
cirurgia = It. cirugia , now chtrurgia m P. G. 
chirurgie =* Dan. kirurgi s Bw. ehirurgi (ss mod. 
E. as if *chirurgy), < LL. chirurgia, ML. also 
cirurgia , chirurgery, surgery, in L, a violent 


8. To make by cutting or engraving with a chltal (ohit'al), a. [Anglo-IndL eMtttti, < Hind, 


spotted, a spotted snake, (At#/, a spotted 
deer. Cf. chitra.l 1. A venomous water-snake 
or sea-serpent of the genus Hydrophis , of the 
East Indian seas.— 8. The Indian spotted deer, 
maculaia. 

chitarah (chit'a-rji), a. [Turk.] A silk and 

w __ ^ _ cotton fabric manufactured in Turkey. McElr 

remedy/ < Gr. x*tpwpyia f the" art or practice of chisel-draft (chiz ' el - drift), n. The dressed rath, Com. Diet. 


chisel: as, to chisel a statue from stone.— 3, 
Figuratively, to cut close, as in a bargain; 
rouge : cheat : as, to chisel one out of his share. 
.Slang.] 

I don’t suppose any one ever had lower motives than the 
Duchess when she chiselled me abont Silverbridgc. 

A, Trollope, The Prime Minister, xl, 


remeay, \ ur. w i© air or pracuce oi cjiuhh-uxmu ?*• rum. vajiu. mci. 

surgery, any handicraft, a working by hand, < edge of a stone, which serves as a guide in cut- chit-book (chit'bhk), n. In India, and among 


Xetpovpyfy, working by band, as noun a chirur- ting the rest, 
geon, surgeon: see chimrgeon. and cf. surgery chiseled, chiselled (chiz'eld), p, a. [Pp. of 
" ~ ' ' ’ ' chisel, t\l Worked with a chisel, or as with a 


i/ffwrh f.j ifwianu nn/u <* uiu 

chisel; clear-cut; statuesque. 


The delicate and chiseled beauty of the student’s fea- 
tures. Buluwr, Eugene Aram, Hi. 17, 

chlselmanship (chiz'el-ra&n-ship), w, The work 
of a stone-cutter; carving. [Karo.] 

So climbing plaut was permitted to defile tills elaborate 
piece of ehiselmanship. Peacock, Half Sklrlaud (1870), 1. 80. 



and surgeonry.] Surgery. [Archaic.] 

Oynecia having skill in chirurgery, an art in those days 
much esteemed. Sir P. Sidney. 

The garden and beehive are all her physic and chirur - 
gery. Quoted iu Walton's Complete Angler, p, 82. 

The disease of the nation was organic, and not func- 
tional, and the rough chirurgery of war was its only rem- 
edy. * 0. H\ Holmes, Old Yol. of Life, p. 80. 

chirurgie (kl-r6r'jik), a. [=b F. chirurgique 
Bp. quiriirgico a F 
(formerly cirugioo, 
cub. ML, also cirnr 

ytKoq, of or for surgery or handicraft, surgical, 
manual, < x^povpyta, b urge it, handicraft.: see 
chirurgery and chirur gvon, and cf. surgical] If. 

Manual ; relating to work done by the hand, 

Bp. Wilkins.— 2. Surgical. [Archaic.] 
dururgical (kl-rfcr'ji-knl), a. [< chirurgie + 

-al ; ss F, chirurgical. Cf. surgical] Chirurgie; 
surgical: as, “ chirurgical lore,” Longfellow , 

Golden Legend, vi. [Archaic.] 

Ohirua (ki'rus), n. [N L., < Gr, yrip, the hand.] 

A genus of fishes, typical of the family Chirkin', 
or referred to tho TYiglidw. 
chisel 1 , chesll (chiz'el, ehez'il), n. [E. dial., 
also missel, chessit ; < ME. chisel chattel, chcsit , 

®jSS S: Otornobranchiata 

kiml = Dan. 6w. MM (in comp.) ), gravel ; im. /'{• Au erroneous fonn of telmmohratwhata. 

of simpler form, MHG. his, G. hies = Dan. his, WWk** ~®® r S*22 ; ... # , A 

gravel; cf. D. kei, flint, gravel. Bee chessom.] dhrt 1 . (t*hit), n. [< Ml i. chit or chitte (notfound 
1 flwivAi in the sense of 1 shoot } or 4 sprout ’), < AS. etth (= 

a. uravei. os# km m 0HGi * chm> * mi} fiilG. hide, G. 

dial, keid), a shoot, sprout, sprig, germ, seed ; 
from Tent. *lrt, sprout, germinate: see chine*, 


foreigners in China, Japan, etc., n memoran- 
dum-nook in which chits, notes, or parcels sent 
by messenger are registered, with a space for 
the initials or signature of the receiver as proof 

, of delivery; a delivery-book sont with chits. 

Jhduvr, Eugene Aram, ill. 17. chit-chat (chit'chat), w. [A varied redupl. of 


a chisel: m entom., specifically applied to the 
mandibles when they are curved at the tip and 
truncate, with a cutting edge turned inward. 
Also called scalpriform. 

chisel-tooth (ohiz'el-tflth), w. The scalpriform 
perennial incisor of a rodent : so called because 
the cutting edge is leveled sharp like a chisel. 

Ohisleu (kis'lii), n. [Ileb. Kisleu.] Tho ninth 
month of tho sacred year of the Jews, now the 
third, answering to parts of November and De- 
cember. Also written Cisleu and Kisleu . 

chisley (chiz'li), a. [< chisel* + -cy* = -y 1 .] 


chat*, a. v., imitative of continual talking; of. 
Hind, kick kick, hack Teach, chit-chat, gossip.] 
Familiar or careless talk or conversation ; prat- 
tle; gossip. 

Nothing can be more unlike than the inflated finical 
rhopaodiei of Shaftesbury and the plain, natural chit-chat 
of Temple. Lamb, Genteel Style in Writing. 

Thi» chit-chat i» to youmelf only, . . . and muatonly be 
read to Sally, and not qpoken of to any liody else. 

Franklin, Life, p. 428. 

Tho common chit-chat of the town. Tatler, No. 107. 
chitin. chiti&e (Id' tin), n. [< Gr. X n ^ x a tunic, 
+ -««*, The name given by Odier to the 

organic substanco which forms tho elytra and 
integuments of insects and the carapaces of 
Crustacea, and which may be obtained by ex- 
hausting the wing-cases of May-beetles or 
June-bugs with water, alcohol, ether, acetic, 
acid, and boiling alkalis. The rwiduo retain* the 
form of tho wiug-ca*oR. It 1* solid, tnui»pareut, and of 
horny ftipoot. It* composition i* regarded a* being Cjo 
1 1 u«{ N jjO] o> Also culled entorrwlin . 


jauusmsa^. t<-^ 

.. {to.oMHnigtid)+ -«««».] 1, Conversion Into 


A* sond In tho see dotho ebbe and flowe 
Hath cheselyu many Innumerable. 

Coventry Mysteries, p, 50. 

3. Bran ; coarse flour; the coarser part of bran 
or flour: generally in the plural. [Prov. Eng. 
in both senses.] 

Chisel 2 (chiz'el), n. [Early mod. E. also chisel ; 
< ME. chisel , chysel, chcscl, also scltesdlc, scc- 
selle , < OF. cisel, F. ciseau = Bp. cint W ss Pg. 


and cf. chit 2 .] 1. The germ or embryo of a 
seed. Bee cut under i cheat. 

The ohil or sprit at the root end. 3lortimcr, Husbandry. 
At the other |eml of the wlieut-lterry] 1* the chit, or genu, 
which contains the germinal principle. 

The Centum XXXII. 41. 

2f. A pimple; a wart. 


einzel = It. ccsello, a chisel; cf . M L. vised us, for- \ ^ T , n nUtorf nnr ,<ut 

ceps, HCisoltm , a chisel (as if connected with - 

y:*cindere, out; m> hcM, q. v.J prob. for f< ^ BpT ° Ut; 


shoot, as a seed or plant. 


*casseilu8, a dim. form based on L. Imvsus, in 
comp, •cisus, pp. of cwdere, cut. Cf. scissors.] 

A tool consisting of a blade, commonly flat, but . . . 0 . . , , v ry _ . . . 

sometimes concavoconvex,* having a beveled chit 2 (chit), n. [< ME.chillc, ayoung aminal, 

nitynud a whelp, = LG. THttc = G. htze, kwze, a kitten; 


1 have known barley chit in *evnn hour* after being 
thrown forth. Mortimer, Husbandry. 


or sloping cutting edge at one extremity j 
handle at the other, designed to cut under the 
impulse of a blow from a mallet, or under pres- 
sure of the hand or in a lathe, in common use it 
is a paring, gouging, splitting, or cutting-out instrument, 
and in the lathe it perform* many difforeut kinds of turn- 
ing, according to the shape of tne cutting edge. ChtHels 
are usually named from their shape or line, a* chasing’ 
chisel, ice-ckieel, dental chisel, pruntng-chml , turning- 
chisel , etc. 


appar. a dim. of cal 1 : see cat*, and cf. kit*, 
mien, kitting, and chat 3, and cf. L. catulus, a 
whelp, dim. of catus, a cat.] If. A young ani- 
mal ; a whelp. 

There liadde dlches the yrchoun [urchin], and nurshedo 
out litle chitte* [L. enutrivit catulus ]. 

Wycl{f , I*, xxxlv. 15 (Oxf,). 

Specifically— 8f. A young cat; a kitten. K 


chitin; the act or process of being chitinized.- 
2. The state of being cliitinizeu; hardness of 
the integuments resulting from the presence of 
chitin. 

Also spelled chUinisation . 
chitinlxed (ki'ti-nlzd), a. [< chitin + -dec + 
-cd 2 .] Become chitiuous; made into chitin; 
hardened by the deposition of chitin; chiti- 
nous. Also spelled chitinised. 

Those [muscles] of the body and limbs aro often attached 
by chitinised tendons to the parts which they have to 
move. Iluxlcit, Auat Invert., p. 228. 

chitino-arenaceoua (ki'ti-nd-ar^-na'shius), a. 
Koserabliug chitin and sand: as, the chitino- 
arenaceous test of miliolites. 
chitinocalcareouB (ki^ti-n6-kal-ka'r?-us), a . 
CJhitinous and chalky ; composed of a substanco 
resembling chitin mixed with calcareous mat- 
ter: said of the tests of some infusorians. 
chitinogenOHB (ki-ti-noj'e-nus), a . [< chitin + 
-genous.] Producing chitin : as, a chitinogcnous 
oigan. 

chitinous (krti-nus), a. [< chitin + -on#.] 1, 
Consisting of or having the nature of chitin. 

When tho chitinous textures of Insects are to be thus 
mounted, they must be first softened by steeping in Oil 
of Turpentine. W. 11. Carpenter, Micro*., f 210. 

2. Containing chitin in greater or less propor- 
tion: in the articulate animals, applied to any 
definitely hardened part of the integument. 


There i* such a seeming softness in the ltmbs a* if, not Phillips , 1700,— 3. A child or babe; a pert chitlin (ohit'lin), n. [For * chitling, C *chit for 


a chisel had hewn them out of stone, but a pencil had 
* ..... .. Wottunr 


young person, especially a girl. 
A squealing chit, 


[Colloq.] 
Tatler, No. 89. 


My girl moved with so much grace and vivacity, that 
my wire could not avoid discovering the pride of her heart, 
bjj assuring me that, though the little chu did it so cleverly, 


drawn and streaked them in olL Sir 

Boasting-Chisel, a broad chisel used to dress roughly 
the surface of *tone. — GaUdng-chlflel, a chisel with a 
short liexel, used for closing seams )>o tween iron plates. — 

^rvlng-aniBSL a fihisel with an oblique edge, having a r. ^ ■ . ■. . . _ „ 

besel on each side.— Chisel in martoUno. a boasting- 1111 tht} 8te E 8 wt)rc ■M® 11 herself, 
chisel with steel points, employed lu working marble.— Goutsmi/h, Vioar, ix 

Gold chisel See oold-chisri - Oomer-chlsel, a chisel n. [Also written chitt, appar. a var. of 

rec . t *", l< l ulltl ^ agyaas. 'i A » n< 3 ° f Wrd - A rehmlo^a , XHI. 350. 

Is used for cutting mortise-corners. — Cross -cut CmSfll, ft \ M rp* nv ,.i i t. 

chisel with a narrow outting edge, used to make a groove <2ut 4 (chit), n. [Cf. C//u aml mint*.} An m- 
in metal where it Is to lie broken.— Dental chisel, a struraent for cleaving laths, 
chisel for excavating cavities to jteoth^r for cuttiug teeth V. A Middle English contraction of chid- 


to prepare them for filling.— Diamond-l I 

chisel having the comon ground off olillqiiely. 

Knight, — Dog-leg Chisel, a chisel with a cn Hiked shank, 
used to smooth the lKittoms of grooves.— Driving-Chisel, 
a chisel having a slope or bcsel on each face.- ] Entering- 
chisel, Home as spoon-chisel, — Mortise-lock chisel, a 
chisel of a peculiar shape adapted for pulling out the wood 
In making the holes in door-styles to receive the locks.— 
Bound-nosed ohleel, In marble-working , a kind of file 
the serrated end of which is bent over ; a riifier. It is used 
to sink and even the surface of marble.-- Bpoon-Chleel, a 
bent chisel with a bezel on each side, used by sculptors. 
Also called entering-chisel 

ehiBOl 2 (ohiz'el), v. t. J pret. and pp. chiseled or 
ehiHUeayjupr. chiseling or chiselling . [< chisel 2 , 

nf ‘ 


cth. Chaucer . 
chit 0 , chitty 3 (chit, chit'i), n. [Also cMtce and 
chittah ; < Hind. Mtthi, abbrev. chit , Beng. chiti, 
etc., a note or letter, also Hind, chittha, Beng. 
child, etc., a memorandum, rough note, or ac- 
count.] In tho East Indies, China, Japan, etc., 
a note or letter; a short writing of any kind, 
as a letter of recommendation, a note of in- 
debtedness, .an order, a pass, etc. The form 
chitty is not in use in China and Japan. 

I paid off all my other servants; . . . gave them all 
chitty* or notes describing their virtues anu services, 

W* 8. Bussell, Diary in India, II. 46. 


ft.] . 1. To cut, pare, gouge, or engrave with a 

«• none the Mfe 

for being new chiselled lu modem times, reB P ec ^ 1 & vei * omeers.] A Chinese 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 262. governor-general or viceroy. Bee tsung-tuh . 


chat i 4* -ling*.] A small piece; a fragment. 
Jlohh. [Local.! 

chitling (chit 'ling), n. Bamo as chitlerling , 1. 

Hot corn-pones, with chitlings. 

Mark Twain, A Tramp Abroad, xllx. 

Chiton (kl'ton), n. [< Gr. £/r<fo, a tunic, prob. 
of Eastern origin.] 1. A tunic; a usual gar- 
ment of both men and women among the an- 
cient Greeks. The chiton was essentially an undergar- 
ment, though very frequently the only garment worn, and 
was made in widely different styles ; c ither very short, and 
commonly confined at the waist by a licit, or falling in volu- 
minous folds to the feet ; and either sleeveless or, especial- 
ly after the Persian wars, with short or long sleeves. The 
materials used were various, and either plain white or col- 
ored and embroidered. 

These figures are all draped In a chiton, or tunic, falling 
to the feet, and with sleeves as far us the elbows, over 
which Is a mantle wound round the body. 

C. T. Newton, Art and Arelneol., p. 76. 

2. In zool , : (a) [cap.] [NL.J The typical genus 
of the family Chttoniaw (which nee ). in the older 
systems It was used tor all the Chitonidm or Polmdacopko- 
ra, but in recent systems it is restricted to a small group of 
species, (h) A member of the genua Chiton or 
family Chitonidcs.- Dorian chiton, the form of tunic 
typical among branches of the Dorian race, but not confined 
to them. In its characteristic form it was a rectangular 
piece of woolen stuff, sleeveless, fastened on the shoulders 
with buckles, usually worn with a licit, more or less open 
on the light side, and extending to aiiout the middle of 
the thigh. See out under A rteinis . — Ionian QhltQXL the 
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*5 -Sr <• t< MB- ckttem, ohatj cUvahv (shhr'jM), 

aioeves of varloui form, and fell In numeroui folds from r, chiip an a bird, an Imitative variation of thin word and cktvah 


bill? HUUUlUvl* ew *«»V •«««■ nw 

that it was necessary, in order to keep it from trailing on 
the ground, to pull it up through a girdle at the waist, 


sleeves of various form, and fell in numerous folds from ^er, chirp an a bird, an 
the shoulders to the feet. It was very commonly so long ohateren, chatter : see chatter , and of. fwMfor.1 

■ — *-"• To chirp; twitter. 

Any swalwe chiterunge on a herne. 

Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, 1. 78. 
Though he crye to Cryst thanno with kene wlUo, I leue 
His lcdne [voice j Ik? in owrc lordes ere lyke a pyes chit- 
eryng. Pier* Plowman (B), xil. 268. 

I ehitter, chirp, and syng. 

Kendall , Flowers of Epigrams. 
cMtter 2 (chit'Gr), t\ i . [Prob. a modification 
of chatter through the influence of shiver, for- 
merly chiver; the teeth arc said to chatter when 
one shivers with cold. Of. ehitter^.] 1. To 
shiver; shako, as with cold. Ramsay,*— 2. To 
chatter. [Scotch in both senses.] 
chitter 3 (ohit'Or), n. [Cf. chit*.'] 1. In coaU 
mining , a seatn of coal separated from another 
by a thin band of shale or clay. [Leicester- 
shire, Eng.]— 2. A thin stratum or clay iron- 
stone. [Derbyshire, Eng.] 

Chitterllng (chit'Gr-ling), n. [Also contr. chit- 
ling (cf. E. dial, ehitters, part of the entrails of 
a goose) ; < ME. chitterlinge , spelled ehytyrtynge f 
chyterlyng , prob. allied to Sc. kite = LG. tiiit, 
hute, belly: see kite#. Cf. G. kntteln , entrails; 
Goth. kwithus, belly.] 1. In cookery . part of 
the frill-liko small intestine, as of swine, fried 
for food: also, a kind of sausage: generally 
used in tne plural. Also chitling . 



Ionian Chiton.— 1 Tanagra figurine, Berlin Muieum. 


or to fold it over toward the outside at the too, no that 
n portion hung down from the shoulders to the waist, 
forming a double covering. (8oe dijdaidion.) The Ionian 
chiton wan tho form worn by the women of Athene. 

Ohitonacea (kI-to-na's5-ji), n. pi. [NL., < Chi- 
ton, 2 (a), + -aoea.] Same as Chitonidw . 

chitonid (kl'tS-nid), n. A gastropod of the fam- 
ily Vhitonidw] 

(Mtonite (ki-ton'i-de), n. pi [NL. (IVOr- 

» , 1837), < Chiton, 2 (a), + -idw.] A fam- 
gastropodouB mollusks, the chitons, the 
anomalous character of which has caused thorn 
to be classed as a suborder, Polyp focophora , chittra, ft. 
or as a group of a higher grade, Amphomcca. ehittttl, n. 


His worpod ear hung o’er tho string!, 
Which wm but souse to chitteriitur 


1. ii. 20. 



Chiton sguatNojrMS. 


Chiton i/inosns. 


They differ from all other mnlluaks In having u bilater- 
ally symmetrical body covered with u number (in typical 
forma 8) of separate overlapping plate! or valves, thus ex- 
hibiting the nearest approach to the vermiform or articu- 
lated type of structure. There are no eyes und no tenta- 
cles, and the gills and kidneys are paired. Tim species are 
numerous, and ore found all over the world adhering to 
rocks like limpets. Tho leuding genera are Chiton and 
(Jryptnjdax. Also called Ohitonacea. 

chitrn (chit'rtt), n. [Hind., < Bkt. chitra, bright, 
variegated, spotted, < V chit, look at, notice. 

Of. chttal, chinte 1 , ehetah .] 1. Tho spotted 
hog-deer of India. Also spelled chittra, — 2. 
leap.] TNL.] A genus of turtles, of the family 
Trionyehidw , C. indica is an enormous spe- 
cies, weighing sometimes 240 pounds, found in 
tho Ganges and other rivers. 

Ohltr&dflB (chit'ra-do), n, pi [NL., < Chitrn , _ 

2, + -udce.j In "Gray’s system of classifies- warlike bent. 

j ■ * Ti a i •mn ’% i it l Si) .1 ■ . ■ 


S. Rut Ur, Huci 

2f. The frill to the breast of a shirt. 

Of an Italian waist, wo nmko an English petyooate ; of 
a French ruffe, an English chytterliny. 

Gascoigne, Delicate Diet tor Droonkardea. 

See chitrn , 1. 

See chital. 

chltty 1 ' (chit'i), a. K chifl + -yi.] 1. Full 
of chits or sprouts. — 2f. Afflicted with warts or 
pimples. 

chitty a t (cliit'i), a. [< ckifi + -y 1 .] Childish; 
like a pert young girl. 

Chitty\ ft. Boo chifi. 

chltty-racet, a, Boe chitty-faced «. 

chitty-faced^t (ehit'i-fftst), a. [< chittyi, 2, + 
face + -erf 2 .] Pimply-facod, 

cnitty-facedfy, chitty-facet (ehit'i-fast, -fas), 
a . fAppar. < chilly** + faced , Jaw,] Having a 
childish face ; baby-faced. 

Tim peaking, ohitty-faw page. 

Massinger, Virgin- Martyr, ii. 1. 

chivachet, chlvachiet, w. Bee chevachie . 

chiv&lt, n. See cheval. 

chlvalresque (shiv-al-resk'), a. [< F. chevale - 
rcsauc (= Cat. eaballercsc = Bp. caballeresco 
as It. cavalleresco), < chcmleric, chivalry, + 
•fw/tu ).] Pertaining or relating to chivalry; 
characterized by chivalry ; chivalrous. 

Some warrior in a chivalresfjue. romance. 

Mine. jrArtilay, Diary, vil. 109. 

Nicholas has been called tho Don Quixote of Autocracy ; 
. ... failure und mishap could not shake his faith In his 
ideal, and made no change In his honest, stubborn na- 
ture, which was os loyal und chivalrest/ue us tliat of the 
ill-fated knight of La Mancha. 

D. 31. Wallace, Hussia, p. 4.18. 

chivalric (shiv'al-rik), a. [< chivalry + -ic.] 
Partaking of the character of chivalry; chival- 
rous; knightly. 


n. [The pronunciation of 
this word and chivalrous, etc., prop, with initial 
oh (i. e., tsk), has been altered to suit the mod. 
F. chevalier, etc. (with initial sh):< ME. chi- 
valrie, chevalric, < OF. chevalerie, F. ehevdlerie 
(a Pr. cavalaria, cavalayria = : Sp. cabdlferia 
“ Pg. cavaUaria = It. cavalleria , > F. cavalerie, > 
E. cavalry, a. v.), knighthood, horsemanship, < 
chevalier * a horseman, < cheval, a horse: see 
cheval, chevalur , and cavalier .] 1 . Knighthood ; 
the medieval system of military privileges, with 
its peculiar honorary titles and aristocratic 
limitations of honorable position to the posses- 
sors of those titles, founded upon the several 
degrees of military service rendered on horse- 
back. Bee knight . 

The age of Chivalry has gone. An age of Humanity ha» 
come. The Horae, whose Importance, more than human, 
gave the name to that early jwrlod of gallantry and war, 
now yields his foremost place to Man. 

Xumn&r, Orations, 1. 199. 

Chivalry fmay lie considered] as embodying the Middle- 
Age conception of the ideal lire of the only uluss outside 
the clergy who had any real power, the knights. 

Stm, stud. Med. Hist., xli. 

2. That which pertains to knighthood; the 
usages and customs pertaining to the order 
of knighthood: the ideal qualifications of a 
knight, collectively, as courtesy, generosity, 
valor, and dexterity in arms; the ideal ox 
knighthood. 

Ffor hym be-hoveth to be of soche chtualri * , and so 
a-uenturouse, that he come by hym-self and enquerc after 
the seint Graal tliat my fotro doughter kepeth. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.X ill 52a 
The glory of our Troy doth tills day He 
On his fair worth, and single chivalry. 

Shak., T. and 0., iv. 4. 

Tho chivalry 

That dares the right, and disregards alike 
The yea and nay o’ the world. 

Jlroiminp, King and Book, II. 202. 

8f. A knightly adventure, exploit, or mode of 
action. 

Tlml huiie (loon many foire chiualrU* and yoven many 
gruto strokes, that thoi ought to he contended and prelsed 
of all tho worhle that thcr-of heron sjwke. 

Merlin (E, E. T. 8.), ii. 299. 

Acts more dangerous, hut less famous, because they 
were hut private ehimilrU*. Sir P. Sidney. 

4. An order or a body of knights ; knights or 
warriors collectively; any company of illus- 
trious warriors. 

Thel of tho town losto the pray aud thelre harse, and 
the rnoste parte of theire chiuatrie. 

Merlin (E. E. T, 8.), Hi. 589, 
The Ked-sca coast, whose waves o’erthrew 
Buslris and his Memphian chivalry/. 

Milton , ?. lu, L 807. 
Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 

And charge with all tliy chivalry. 

Campbell , Hohenlinden. 

6. In Eng. law, a tenure of lands by knight’s 
service— that is, by the condition or perform- 
ing service on horseback, or of performing 
some noble or military service to the lord. See 

knight-service and tenure Court of Chivalry, a 

court established by Edward III. of England, of which tne 
lord high constable and the earl marshal of England were 
joint judge*. When 1 k>Ui judges wero present, it took cog- 
uixanco of criminal cases, generally in a summary manner; 
when held liefore the earl marshal alone, it was merely a 
court of honor. It is now in abeyance, except as repre- 
sented in tho Heralds' College by the carl marshal s court. 
-Guardian in Chivalry. ^ guardian. 
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His IDo Buy s] mind [wasl naturally of a chivalrU ami ClUVfPt (chlv), ft, [A var. of shivc. Cf. LG. 


Porter, Hist. Knights of Multa. 


tion, a family of soft-shelled tortoises, typified chivalrous (shiv'al-rus), a . [< ME. chivalrous, 
by the genus Chitra, containing a fow southern chivalerous , chevdlrous , < OF. *ch< valcro8, ehc- 

A 1 A JL—i -T.. 1 1 .A - - 1 — ‘ - ■ <-« » »• 


Asiatic and African forms usually referred to 
Trionyehidw. The margin of the disk is expanded, flex- 
ible, and without any bones ; the head is depressed ; the 
eyes are near the end of the beak; the skull is oblong 
and thin, with a forehead longer thau the face ; und the 
palate is flat. I'refcrably written Chitridce. 

ehittack (ohit'ftk), n. [E. Ind.] An Indian 
weight about equal to 1 ounce, 17 pennyweights, 
12 grains troy, in the Bengal bazaars, used as 
a liquid measure. 

ehittmfoiif (chit'a-gong), n. [< Chittagong, a 
district and town of eastern India.] A variety 
of domestic fowl, of large Bize, belonging to the 
Malayan type. 

ohittagong-wood (chit'a-gong-wfid), n. The 
wood of Chickrassia tdbularis , a fine meliaceous 
tree of India and Burma- It is close-grained, Ught- 
colored, aud elegantly .veined, and is much used for cabi- 
net- work. Some other woods receive the same name. 

cbittah (chit'll), n. 


r filer aux (= Pr. cavalairos = Bp. caballeroso = 
Pg. c avalleiroso), knightly, < du calier, knight: 
sec chevalier and chivalry.'] 1. Portaining to 


chivalry or knight-errantry, 

In brave pursuit of chivalrous emprise. 


in urave pursue ui cmmmnwr ciujumc. Spenser, F.Q. » ^ 

A fuurtli [In Milton;, ctolo.n.o at ^ .,«u«] bring. hoto» ^.g^V’fcMv'gttrn “),t. 'same M 

chiven, a. Same as chevcn, 


scheve, the shives or fragments of stalk, as of 
hemp or flax, that fall off in dressing.] 1. A 
piece cut off. 

Give me a chive of your bread, my love, 

A bottle of your wine. 

The Jolly Goshawk (Child’s Ballads, III. 290). 

2. In hot; the filament which supports the an* 
tlier of a flower; a stamen. Hay . 


chiver (chiv'Ar), v . i. 
lish form of shiver 2. 


Scotch and older Eng- 


Same as chit 

chittam-WOod”(ohlt'ani-w<id), ». The Bkm chivalrously (shiv'ttl-rus-li), ad v. 
cotinoides, a rare tree of northern Alabama, rous manner or spirit, 
with soft light wood of a rich orange color. chivalrotumeiS (shiv'al-ruB-nes), n. Thequal- 
It is used as material tor fences, and yields a ity of being chivalrous ; nobility of spirit ; mag- 
Oiear orange dye* nanimity; gallantry. 


us the splendid phantoms of chimlrous romance, the tro- 
phled list#, tho embroidored housings, the quaint dftices, 
tlie haunted forests, tlie enchanted gardens, the achieve- 
ments of euamoured knights, and tliu smiles of rescued 

princewjo*. Macaulay, Milton. , . * . q _ n 

9. Having the high qualities cbarwtcriatic or ^^ite (oWv'i-ft-tit), CMpiato (see def.) 

supposed to bo (?haTactcristioof » ^JJT" + -ifc®.] A sulphid of bismuth, lead, and cop- 

ug or exhibiting high courage; knightly; gal- fro ^ chiviato in Peru, 
lant, magnanimous, etc. chivlllg (chiv'ing), w. Bame as chevm. 

No chymlrus diiftan may ehowhym. chlyy/ti. and fi. See chevy. 

The most puissant and chivalrous priuce tliat ever ap- ^ 

peared since Alexander the Great n °fol f. 

Lowth, To Warburton. ohladslto (klad nit), ft. [< E. F. F. CkUuM 


In a ohival- (1756-1827), a German writer on acoustics and 
on meteors, 4* -ite 2 ,] A variety of endtatite, 
consisting of pure magnesium silicate, and oc- 
curring in the meteorite of Bishop ville, South 
Carolina, which fell yi March, 1848, 
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cbloranil 


(kM'nft), n. ; pi. ehlmm (-n§). [< 
" ' , a cloak, mantle: see 


Or. 


chlamydogelAChikll (Mam # i-d6-se-lA'ld^n), a. 
and *». I, a. Of or pertaining to the Chlamydo- 
selackidat. 

II. ft. A member of the family Cklamydose- 
lachidw. 

OhlamydoselaebidflS (klam'i-dfl-se-lak'i-de), c&loaL , 
n. pi. [NL., < Chlamydoselachus 4 -tcto.] A dure, 4 aitfof, flowe^ 4 -»te2, 


xtoiva ms L. lama, a cloak, mantle: see Iona.] 
in anc. Gr, oofffnme, a warm shaggy mantle of 
wool, protecting the wearer from cold and rain. 

It was equivalent to the Roman lcena (which 

Ohlfl&lldB (kl£-nl'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Chlamius nTpL* [NL., < Chlamydoselachus 4 -ides.] A dure^+ tivdog /flower, 4 4fe2.] A nickel arsonid, 
4 4dm*} A family of CoUoptera, typified by family of selachians, typified by the genus occurring in tin-white to steel-gray isometric 
the genus Chlcmim. Kirby, 1837. Ch la m ydosclach us, having an extremely long c^stajs and^ masses, closely allied to the cobalt 

OblmitaB (klfi'ni-us), «. [NL.] A genus of ’ w 

'erred 


tons polyzoans, with zomcium composed of up- 
right. free, segmented stems, springing from a 
stolonate network. From the segment*, after the first 
bifurcation, arise lateral branches, consisting of chains of 
zouaeia springing from tiie back near the summit. 

Cttoanthite (klo-an'thlt), ft. r< Gr. ver- 

“ \] An* ‘ 




adephagous beetles, referred to the family Cara- 
bides , or made the type of a family Cklwniidw. 
They are of medium size and usually purplish or of green- 
ish bronzed color, and have an odor like that of morocco 
leather. C. nericem and C. Utmentosus are two sjwcieu of 
the United States. 

Chl&k (klak), w. [Hob.] In Hebrew chronology, 
a unit of time, equal to the 1080th part of an 
hour, or 3fr seconds. 

ihlamydate (klam'i-dat), a. [< L. cklamys 
( cklamyd -), a mantle (see cklamys ), 4- -ate 1 .] 
Provided with a mantle or pallium, ah a mol- 
lusk; palliate: the opposite of achlamydatc. 

The ohlamydate Branchlogasteropod* art* usually pro- 
vided with branching. Jiuxlry, Auut. Invert., p. 487. 

dllamydaous (kla-inid'e-us), a. [< Gr. x'^pi'C 
(xtofivd-), a mantle (envelop), 4 -eons.] Inbot ., 
ertaining to the floral envelop of a plant. 

“ ' SS, ft. Plural of cklamys . 

_oeoncha ( klam * i - do - kong ' kii ) , n, 
77? Gr. x'Aafii'Q (x’/MfimU), a mantle, 4 mxv, 
hell.] The typical genus of the family Chla- 
mydoconckidw. The only known species is C. 
orcutti , of California, Jr. H. Dali , 1884. 

OhlamydOCOnchidflB (klam' / i-do-kong'ki-de)> ft. 
pi. [NL., < Chlamydoconcha 4 -Idas .] A family 
of peleeypods or lamellibranchs, based on the 
‘ genus Cklamydoeoncha, having the shell rudi- 
mentary and internal, and without muscular or 
pallial impressions, adductors, binge, or teeth. 
Also Chlaniydooonchee. W. II. Dali, 1884. 
Ohlaniydoder& (klam -i- dod ' c-rlj.), ft. [NL. 
(Agassiz), first used in the contr. form Chlamy - 
dera (J, Gould, 1840) ; < Gr. x^ l ph (*>-aiwl-), a 
mantle, 4 Mpy f neck.] A genus of oscine pas- 
serine birds of Australia, of the family Oriolida} 
and subfamily PtUoHorhmchinw; the spotted 
bower-birds. There are four species, C. macu- 
lata , guttata, nuchal#, and eerviniventris. 

v — ^liren- 

.4 
The 

typical genus of Chlamydodon tidrr, having the 
body rounded behind and a distinct annular 
border of the restricted ciliat e area. ( \ in nemo - 
syne is a species which inhabits salt water. 
OnlamydodontidaB (klain'i-d9-don'ti-dG), n.pl 
[NL., ? Chlamydodon (t-) 4 -i(la\] A family of 
nypotriehousciliate infusorians, typified by the 
genus Cklamydodon. They are free-swimming ani- 
malcules of ovate form, with convex dorsal and flattened 
ventral surface, and with elastic or indurated cuticle, more 
or less completely clothed on the ventral aspect with line 
vibratilo cilia. The oral aperture opens on the ventral 
surface, and is succeeded by a tubular pharynx, the walls 
of which are strengthened by a cylindrical bundle of cor- 
neous rods or by a simple homy tube. There is no sty- 
late appendage or fascicle of caudal setae at the posterior 
extremity. 

OhlAmydophorlcto (klam'i-do-for'i-dfi), ft. pi. 
[NL., < Chlamydopkorm 4 -ida:.] A family of 
armadillos, represented by the genus Chlamy - 
dophorus. The cephalic and dorsal }>orttons of the cara- 
pace are continuous, the entire upper surface of the animal 
being covered with a buckler of numerous similar zones 
widening to near the end, the hinder part of the tasty ap- 
pearing os if truncate and covered with u special armature 
or pelvic buckler of plates concentrically arranged around 
the tall, which Is small, and curved under and partly con* 
nected with the pelvis. The feet are as in other armadil- 
los, especially the xeutirines ; the head is broad, and the 
«ors are small and far apart. These are the smallest known 
armadillos. C. truncate Iming only about tl Inches long. 

Oblaznydopbomi (klam-i-dof'<>-ru8), w. [NL., 
first used in the contr. form Chlamyphorus (iiieh- 
ard Harlan, 1825), < Gr. X/a/jbe (x'/jaftwl-), a 
oloak, 4 -fdpof, < jdpciv s= E. bear i.] Tht* typi- 
cal and only genus of armadillos of the family 
€Mfmydopnoridw; thepiohieiagos, or truncated 
armadillos, of which tnere are two species, C. 
truncat'd# and C. return/, inhabiting the Argen- 
tine Republic and also Bolivia. See piohiciago. 
ChlamydoBftnrUfl (klam # i-dd-sA'rus), ft. [NL. 
(J. E. Gray, 1840), < Gr. xtyd>c (xtopvo.), a 
oloak, 4 aavpoc, a lizard.] A genus of strobi- 
losaurian acrodont laeertilians, of the family 
Agamidas, natives of Australia ; the frill-lizards. 

The C. kinffi has a curious crenated membrane-like ruff or 


slender form, like an eeir six gill-slits, a' broad awenid smaltite. 
opercular fold continuod across the throat, a chloasma (kl5-az mj|), ft. [NL., < Gr. as if 

-- - * ^ i 1 < xMa&rv, be or become green, < xMri, 

verdure, grass: see cklor-, cklorin, etc.] Lit- 
erally, greenness ; in patkol., a name for a cu- 
taneous affection characterized by patches of 
a yellow or yellowish-brown color, the 


wide terminal mouth, no nictitating membrane, 
and one dorsal fin situated opposite the anal, 
behind the vontrals. 

Ohlamydoselachus (klam'i-do-sel'a-kus), ». 
[NL., < Gr. xtyd’c (x'tofivti-), cloak, 4 ai'Xaxae. 
any cartilaginous fish, a shark.] The typical 
genus of selachians of the family Cktamydosc- 
Tachidw. C. anfwimu* is a remarkable species of Japan, 
having an ceMike body 0 feet long ami scarcely 4 inches 
thick. 

chlamydospore (klam'i-do-spor), ft. [< Gr. 
xtoyvQ (;£>o/«vJ-), mantle, 4 oxopa, seed, = E. 
spore."] 1. The reproductive organ in some 
fungi : so called on account of its being in- 
vested by two very distinct envelops, in the 
common Mucor chlauiydosporee nrc fon«e<i by the con- 
densation and transformation of the protoplasm in or at 
the ends of the mycelial thread, 

2. In ffooL, a coated or covered spore ; a spore 
with its own investment: opposed to gymno - 
spore. 

Each spore . . . has Its own protective envelope, . . . 
[ami] is distinguished Os a cMamydmmre. 

Jincjfc, Brit,, XIX. 887. 

Ohlamyphonu (kla-mjf'9-rus), w. Bee Chla- 
mu(loptioru8. 

dllainys (kla'mis), n . ; pi. chlamudo# (-mi-dez). 

i L,, < Gr. xtoybe (#>rtyMi-), a cloak, mantle.] 
, In anc . Gr. costume , a form of mantle which 


riasis versicolor, occurring most frequently on 
tho neck, breast, abdomen, and groin. The 
name is also applied less definitely to a num- 
ber of brownian discolorations. 

Ohlogphaga (klo-ofW), ft. [NL. (T. C. Ey- 
tou, 1838), < Gr. grass-eating, < x™ih 

verdure, grass, 4 fayciv, eat.] A genus of South 
American geeso. of tho subfamily Jnscrinw and 
the family Anatldw, containing such species as 
the Magellanic goose, V. magellanica . There 
are about 8 species. 

chlor-. chloro-. [NL*, etc., Mar-, chloro -, < 
Gr. x^po f, contr. of x^ ( >*pki pale-green, like 
young grass, yellowish-green, greenish -y olio w, 
< verdure, young grass or corn, greens, 
vegetables, contr. x^°bg, a yellowish- 

green color, pale green, paleness, =. h . helvus, 
light yellow, = Skt. hari, yellow, = K. yellow, 
q. v.] An element in modern scientific com- 
pound words (chloro- before consonants), mean- 
ing ‘green' or ‘greenish' or ‘yellowish-green* 
(see etymology). In some words it represents 
English Morin. 


acetic.] 


, .,...[< cklor(in) 4 

Derived from chlorin ami acetic acid. 


— Ohloraoetlc add, mi acid produced by the substitution 
of one, two, or three atoms of chlorin for hydrogen in aeetio 
acid. It combines with bases, forming cldoracetates. 

chloragogic (klo-ra-goj'ik), a . [< Gr. x^oK 
pale-green, 4 ayotyt/, a leading, conducting, < 
aynv, lead.] A term applied to certain pecu- 
liarly modified perivisceral cells of some anne- 
lids, as earthworms, developed in connection 
with the intestines, tlie nephrldia, etc. 

The distribution of the rhloraffot/w cells is indicated by 
the dotting on the terminal section of the liephridliint. 

Beddard, Trans. Zodl. Hoc., 188(1, XII. 08. 

Chloral (kl6'ral), n. [< Mor(in) 4 ol(vohol).] A 
' • '*» - fn/iL CHO), having an 

biting taste, first 
chlorin and alcohol, 
afterward by Btttdeler by the action of chlorin 
on starch. The hydrate of chloral (CTl : ,.CII(OlI>»), as 
now prejatml, is a white crystalline sultstanee having a 
pungent odor mnl an acrid taste. In contact with alkalis 
it separates into chloroform and formic acid. In medi- 
cine it is used as a hypnotic, and in doses of from 15 
to 80 grains usually produces calm sleep, which lasts for 
several hours, and Is not followed by unpleasant effects, 
such as.froquently attend the use of morphine. In over- 
doses it paralyzes the nerve-centers, arresting respiration 
and the action of the heart, and causes death. When used 
continuously it may produce very serious effects on the 
system. 

chlor&lism (kld'ral-izm), ft. [< Moral 4 -tom.] 
1 . The habit or practice of using chloral.— 2. 
A diseased Rtate of tho system marked by vary- 
ing symptoms arising from the incautious or 
habitual use of chloral. In extreme cases it 
is marked by moral degradation similar to that 
which characterizes alcoholism. 

Chlor&lifft (klo'ral-ist), ft. [< Moral 4 -ist.] 

. , . „ One addieted to (he use of chloral. 

species Chlamy* j \£caUi. so dowdy resemble a piece of chlor&Rge (kld'raJ-iz). v . t . ; pret. and np. cklfh 
caterpillar s dung that birds would not pick them from a L -lELZuIiL* rVZhJ^Z.i 

leaf. The eggs of C. plieata are borne upon sliort indun- PP V. Moraltainff. [< chloral + -tec.] 

des-ami . . . tieforo they are protected by a coating of To affect with chloral ; bring under the mflu- 
excrement or secrcition by the fcmule, tliey are greedily cnee Of chloral. 

el- 


loft both arms free, worn especially by equos- chloracet&te (kl6-ras'e-tfit), ft. [< Moracet(ic) 
trians, hunters, and travelers, and by soldi ora. + -ate 1 .] A salt of chloraeetic acid, 

The chhuuys, which was much smaller than the hinmliuii, fibloracutic ndo-rft-sct'ik ) a 
cousixted of an oblong piece of stuff having three straiglit Cni0 * a P i.^o ra He* IK;, O, 
sides mid one long side curved outward. It was worn 
by bringing tho two ends of the straight side opposite tho 
curved side together urouud the neck, and fastening them 
with a buckle or fibula. Tbc buckle was pulled around to 
the front, to cither shoulder, or to tho back, to suit the 
convenience of the wearer. The extremities of the curved 
side were weighted so ns to luuig vertically ; and when the 
chlamyx was cuught together on one shoulder, as it w as 
commonly worn, these hanging ends wero likened to wings 
by the old writers. The palud amentum of the later Ho- 
man eiupci'ors was called chlnmyn by the Greeks. 

Tlie chlamy h [In the sculptures of the Mausoleum] float- 
ing tahind tho Amazon on horseback adds to its simplicity 
a massiveness of fold and general form beyond any tiling to 
be seen in simi- 
larly flouting dra- 
pery on the oth- 
er slabs. 

A. S. Murray , 

[Greek Sculp- 
ture, 11. m 

2. A 



tie l 




purple 
cope; on© of 
the pontifi- 
cal vestments, 

— 3. leap.] 

[NL.] InrooV.: 

(a) A genus 
of phytopha- 
gous beetles, 
of the family 
Chrysomelidw or Cryptoeephalidw, covered with 
tuberosities, having tho prothorax grooved to 
receive the short antennaB, and the legs com- 
pressed and retractile into cavities. The larvw 
live in sacs or cases made of their own excrement. The 
North American species are few in numtier mid of small 
size. 

'ibc species generally have metallic coloration, some- 
times dull ; some of them, including our commonest 


CMamys jHicata. 

. b, Inrva taken frtnn the case ; r, t*** 
a. pupa ; e t larva in caw; ; /. ff, A, leg, 
tlinfc, and mnxilla of larvu. ( Lines nhnw 
natural wiacs. ) 


lent or secretion by the fomulc, tliey are greedily 
sought for and devoured by the males. 

Stand . Nat. Hist., II. 822. 
(b) A genus of bivalve mollusks: synonymous 
with Vvctvn. Bolton , 1798 ; M eyerie. 1830. 


chlanls(kla # nis), n.j pi. cklanUle8(- ni-d§z). [Gr. 
xtovic, a mantle. Cf. chlama,] In anc . Gr. cos- 


chloraloin (klo-ral'p-in), n. [< Gr. x?*>p6c, yi 
lowish-green, 4 uMq, aloes, 4 A yellow 

non-crystalline substance derived from harbal- 
oin by replacing six hydrogen atoms with 
chlorin. 


tippet round its neck, which lies bock In plaits upon the 
body when the animal is tranquil, but which is elevated 
when it is Irritated or frightened. Its head is large hi 
proportion to its body. A full-grown specimen is about 8 
lbstln length. See out under^rigdisafKf. 



Hiibner , 1810. 


Chlidonk i, 1, 4 -ides.] A family of chilostoma- potassium chloranilatc is formed. 



diloranillo 

diloranllic (Md-ra-nil'ik), a. [< chloranil 4 
i Pertaining to or derived from chloranil. 
.. cmloranillo add, CflCl^OaCOHfc, on add derived fruni 
ohloran l by the aotlon upon ft of mtueral adds. It forms 
red shining scale*. 

Ghlorantliue (klfl-ran'thua), n. [NL., < Gr. *A<j- 
p6r , yellowish-green, 4 dvfloc, a flower.] A ge- 
nus of shrubs and perennial herbs, of the nat- 
ural order Piper aeem, ot which there are about 
a dozen Asiatic species. They possess hitter, nro> 
nifttic and tonic properties, and C. ojjicinali* especially is 
employed in Java In the treatment of fevers, otc. 

chloranthy (kld'ran-thi), n. [< Gfo rtapdf, 
greenish-yellow, 4 avQos, a flower.] Same as 
chlorosis, 2 (b). 

chlor astrolite (Wo-ras'trp-llt), n. [< Gr. 


compact premute, ljorming noauies in tne amyg- 
daloid of Isle Roy&le, Lake Superior. It has 
a delicate green color and radiated or stellate 
structure, and takes a high polish, 
chlorate (klo'rfct). n. [< chlor{ic) 4 -oto 1 .] A 
salt of chloric acid. The chlorates are closely analo- 
goui to the nitrates. They are dooomtiosed by a ml beat, 
nearly all of thorn bolng converted into metallic clilorids, 
with evolution of pure oxygen. They deflagrate with in- 
flammable substances with such facility that an explosion 
is produced by slight causes. The chlorates of sodium and 
potassium arc usod in medicine. 

Chlore (klfir). v. t. [< chlor (in).] In dyeing, to 
subject to the action or influence of clilorin. 
See extract. 

Steam ekUninq consists In passing the goods first through 
a very weak solution of bleacliing-powUcr, and immedi- 
ately after through a large tank filled with steam ; the 
moist heat set* the chlorine (hypochlorou* acid) free, and 
thereby causes the oxidation of the small quantity or col- 
oring mutter adhering to the white portions of the fabric. 

JT. Crooks, Dyeing and uallco-printing, p, 310. 

chlorotic (klfi-ret'ik), a. Same as chloritlc . 
chlorhydric (kldr-hi'drik), a. [< chlor(in ) + 
hudr(ogeu) + -to.] Sam© as hydrochloric . 
cmorlc (kld'rik), a. [< chlor(in) 4 -to.] Per- 
taining to or containing clilorin ; specifically, 
containing ehlorin in smaller proportion than 
chlorous compounds.— Chloric add, a colorless syr- 
upy liquid (IIClOji) having a very acid reaction, produced 
by decomtxrslng barium clilorato by means of sulphuric 
acid. It is an unstable lardy, easily decomposed, hut forms 
salts which are comparatively stable.— Chloric Other. 


(«) Ethyl ehlorid, a volatile liquid (CyHr.Cl) obtained by 
passing hydrochloric acid gas into alcohol to saturation 
and distilling the product It is also termed hydrvr./Uorw 
ether. (/>) A name given to spirits of chloroform, consist- 
ing of chloroform 1 i»art, alcohol 0 parts. If. S. J'h. 

ehlorid, chloride (klo'rid, -rid or -rid), w. L< 
chlor(in) 4 -id 1 , -total. 1 1. A binary compound 
of ehlorin with another element. Formerly 
called muriate.— 2. In mining , the common 
name throughout the Gordilleran region of ores 
which contain silver ehlorid, or horn-silver 
(cerargyrito). in valuable amount, 
chlorinate (kid'ri-d&t), v. t. ; pret. and pp. chlo- 
ridated, ppr. chloridating . [< ehlorid 4 -ato 2 .] 
Barao &b mloridicc, 2. 
chloride, n. See ehlorid . 
chlorldlc (kl^-rid'ik), a. [< ehlorid + 4c.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of a clilorid. 
chloridise (kld'ri-dlz), v. t. ; pret. and pp. chlo- 
ridised , ppr. chloridiaing. [< ehlorid 4 -ice.] 
1. In metal., to convert into a ehlorid : a com- 
mon metallurgies treatment of silver ores, ef- 
fected by roasting them with salt.— 2. In 
photog.. to cover with a ehlorid, specifically 
with ehlorid of silver, for the purpose of ren- 
dering sensitive to the actinic rays of the sun. 
Also chloridate, 

chlorlmeter, chlorimetric, etc. Bee chlorom- 
etcr, etc. 

ehlorin, chlorine (klo'rin), n. [< Gr. xtofifa 
greenish-yellow (see chlor -), 4 -to 2 , -to<M.] 
Chemical symbol, Cl; atomic weight, 85.45. 
An elementary gaseous substance contained 
in common salt, from which it is liberated by 
the action of sulphuric acid and manganese 
dioxid. Chlorln has a yollowlah-gmm color and a pecu- 
liar smell, and irritates the nostrils very violently when 
inhaled, as also the trachea and lungs. It exercises a 
corrosive action upon organic tissues. It is not coiulms- 
tiblo, though it supports the combustion of many bodies, 
and indeed spontaneously bums several. In combina- 
tion with other elements it forms clilorid*, which serve 
must important uses in many manufacturing processes. 
Jt can t»e liquefied by cold and pressure. It is one of the 
most powerful bleaching agents, this pii>i*?rty belonging to 
it tlirough its strong affinity for hydrogen. Hence In the 
manufacture of blcaching-powder (clilorid of lime) it is 
used in immense quantities. When applied to moistened 
colored fabrics, it acts by decomposing the moisture pres* 
®nt, the oxygen of which then destroys the coloring mat- 
ter of the material. It is a valuable disinfectant when 
it can be conveniently applied, os in the form of clilorid 
of lime. See ooto chlorata, under catob- 

(in metal., a process extensively useu ■,<l nv |nH i.H»n 
from silver. It is based upon the fact that gold at 


a red heat has no affinity for ehlorin, the ehlorid of gold 
being reduoed to the metallic statepy heat alone, while 
this is not true of the metals with which the gold is usu- 
ally alloyed. 

chlorinate (klo'ri-nat), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
chlorinated , ppr. chlorinating . [< ehlorin 4* 

-aft? 2 .] Borne as chlorinisv . 
chlorinated (klo'ri-nft-ted), a. [Pp. of chlo- 
rinate, i;.] In chon,, containing one or more 
equivalents of ehlorin. 

chlorination (klo-ri-na'shon), n. [< chlori- 
nate: soo -atiou,] The act or process of sub- 
jecting to the action of ehlorin. - Chlorination 
process, in me tal., a method of separating gold from 
quartz and arsenical or common pyrites, as well us from 
various residua obtained in metallurgical operations, in- 
vented by Planner and introduced in Germany in 1851. 
Tlio process is based ujion the. power i«»ssesscd by ehlorin 
gas of transforming metallic gold into a clilorid, in wliioh 
condition it can easily lie dissolved out by water, and after- 
ward precipitated in the metallic form. 

chlorine, n, See ehlorin . 

chlorinize (kld'ri-nlz), V. t . ; pret. and pp. chlo- 
rinicert, ppr. chlorinizing. [< ehlorin 4* -he.] To 
combine or otherwise treat with ehlorin. Also 
chlorinate , chlorise . 

Becquerel preferred to ohhrinUe the plate by immersion. 

Evtrpe.. Jirit.., XVIII. 834. 

chlorlodic (kl6r-i-od'ik), a . [< chlor(in) 4 io- 

dine) 4 -to.] Compounded of ehlorin and 
iodine. 

chloriodlne (klor-I'o-din), n . [< chlor (in) 4 io- 
dine.] A compound of ehlorin and iodine. 

chloric (klo'ris), ft. [NL., < Gr. (in Ar- 
istotle), a bird, yellow underneath, about the 
size of a lark, perhaps the yellow wagtail, < 
X’Aupos, greenish-yellow.] 1. An Aristotelian 
name of some small greenish bird : subsequently 
applied, both generically and specifically, to the 
European greenfinch, (worift or Moehring, 1752, 
Loxia chlorts of Linucpus, 1766, now usually cull- 
ed Ugurinue ehlorin, — 2. Imp.] A genus of 
warblers : synonymous with rarula, Jioie , 1826. 

chloris&tic (klO-ri-sat'ik), a . [< olilorittat(hi) 
4* -to. 1 Pertaining to or producing ehJorisatin : 
us, chlorUtatic acid. 

chlorlsatin (klo-ris'a-tin), n. [< ( pcnta)chlor(id ) 
+ mittn.] A substitution product ((’ h H,|OINO) 
prepared by the action of phosphorous penta- 
clilorid on isatJn. It forms orange-yellow trans- 
parent crystals of bitter taste, scarcely soluble 
in cold -water. 

Chlorite (klO'rit), n. [< L. cMoritin , < Gr. x 'fo 
p/r/f (sc. A/f/of, stone), a grass-green stone, < 
*/w pdg, grass-green, in cliem. sense, of mod. 
formation (< chhr(ouH) + -/to 2 ), but ol* same 
ult. elements.] 1. The name of a group of 
minerals, most of which have a grass-green to 
olive-green color, and a micaceous structure. 
Some varieties arc maiwive, comdstluc of ttuo scale* ; other* 
arc granular. They are hydrous silicates of ulumiulum, 
ferrous iron, ami magnesium. 

2. In chcm., a salt of chlorous acid. The chlo- 
rites are remarkable for their strong bleaching 
and oxidizing properties. - Chlorite slate, a rock 
with slaty or sch&toso structure, consisting of chlorite, 
granular or in scales, with a little quartz and feldspar. 

chloritlc (kl^-rit'ik), a . [< chlorite, 1, 4 -to.] 
Pertaining to or containing chlorite: as, chlo- 
ritic sand. Also chlorotic . 

chlorltold (klo'ri-toid), ft. [ < chlorite, 1, + -oid.] 
A member of the chlorite group of minerals, of 
a dark-gray to green or black color. 

chlorise (kid'riz), e. f.; pret. and pp. chlorizcd, 
ppr. chlorizing , [< chlor(in ) 4 -toe.j Same as 
chlorinise . 

chloro-. Bee chlor-. 


fflllflTOptltlllH 

(CHC1 S ); a volatile colorless liquid, of «n agree- 
able sweetish taste and fragrant smell, andnav- 
ing the specific gravity 1.48. it u prepared by 
cautiously distilling together a mixture of aloohol, water, 
and ehlorid of lime or blcaching-powder. Its chief use is 
in medicine us an unesthetlu in diseases attended with 
great pain, in surgical oiiemtlons, and lu childbirth. For 
this purpose its vapor is inhaled. The inhalation of chloro- 
form first produces slight intoxication ; then, frequently, 
slight muscular contractions, unrulincss, and dreaming; 
then loss of voluntary motion, consciousness, and sensi- 
bility, the patient appearing ns if sound a sleep ; and at 
last, if too much is given, duutl) by failure of tlm heart or 
respiration. When skilfully administered, in proper coses, 
it is a safe anesthetic. Chloroform is slightly inferior to 
ether in point of safety, hut Is quicker in its Action aud 
not so apt to produce vomiting, so that for certain oases 
it is preferred. It is a powerful solvent, dissolving resins, 
wax, iodine, etc., a* well us strychnine and oilier alkaloids. 
- Gelatinised ohloroform, chloroform shaken with 
white of egg until it gelatinises. 

chloroform (klo'ro-ffirm), v. t. [< chloroform , ».] 
To subject to the influence of chloroform ; ad- 
minister chloroform to, for the purpose of indu- 
cing anesthesia, un consciousness, or death. 

chlorofonnic (kl0-ro-f6r'inik), a. [< chloro- 
form 4 -to.] Pertaining to, derived from, or 
obtained by means of chloroform. 

Tho chlorqformio and other extracts yielded crystals. 

Sci, Amur. Supp., p. 8708. 

It [nitrobenzene] is soluble In alcohol, ether, and chlo- 
roform, but when agitated with water, it is in great part 
separated from its ethereal and ohlorqformir solutions. 

*4. S. Taylor, Med. Jour., p. 154. 

chloroformiration (klo-rd-ffir-rai-zu'shgn), n. 
[< chloroform 4 - ice 4 -amn.] 1. The act of 
administering chloroform as an anesthetic. 

During etlierixatlon the warnings at danger arc much 
more eviduiit and more prolonged than during e/*/on/or- 
mizatUui, Enryr. Awrr., I. 218. 

2. In mod., the aggregate of anesthetic phe- 
nomena resulting from the inhalation of chlo- 
roform. 

chlorofudne (kio-rcj-fa'sin), n. [< Gr. X^P 6 ?, 
pale-green, 4 L. fucus, red, rouge, 4 -too 2 .] 
A clear yellow-green coloring matter in plants, 
belonging to the chloropliyl group and closely 
resembling in its properties the bine and yel- 
low chloropliyl pigments, but showing a differ- 
ent spectrum. Soehn. 

chlorogenate (klo-ro- ien ' at), n. * [< chloro - 
ocn(ic) 4 -a to 1 .] A salt, of chlorogemc acid. 

chlorogenic (klo-ro-jen'ik), a. [< Gr. x'wpk, 
yidlowisli-green, 4 -ycvrju producing (see -gen), 
4 -to.] Hume as caffcic . 

chlorogenin (klo-rv- jon'in), n. [< chloro * 
gcnCic) 4 -to 2 .] A substance precipitated from 
madder extract- by basic lead acetate. When 
boiled with sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, it 
forms a green powder. 

chlorohydric (klo-r^-hi'drik), a . Same as hy- 
drochloric, 

chloroid (klo'roid), a. [< chloriin) 4 -oid, Cf. 
Gr. x'k wwtMjc, of a greenish look.] Resem- 
bling cblorin in action or qualities : as, the chlo- 
roid pole of a galvanic battery. Bee chlorous 


vole , under chlmvuH. 

chloroleudte (kid-r$-lu'sit), n. [< Gr. xfopt f, 
yellowish-green, 4 white, 4 -/to 2 .] Same 
as chloroplastid, 

chloroma (klo-rd'mjl), n . ; pi. chlmomuta (-ma- 
th). * [NL., ’< Gr. xhuptg, yellowish-green, 4 
-oma,] In pathol ., a sarcoma or fleshy tumor 
of a greenish color, occurring usually in the 
periosteum of tho skull. 

ehloromelanite (kld-r$-mel'a-nR)» w - [< Gr. 


4 -/to 2 . Cf. ealcite,'] Calcium cldorid, found 
in cubic crystals in the Vesuviau lava, 
chlorocarbonic, chlorocarbonons (kia'ro-khr- 
bon'ik, klO-r^-kiir'bq-uus), a . L< chlor(m) 4 
carbon-ic , -ow.l Consisting of a compound of 
ehlorin and carbonic oxid (COClg), formed by 
exposing a mixture of the two gases to tho di- 
rect solar rays. 

chlorochrons (kl6'ro-krus), a. r< Gr. xtopt c, 
yellowish-green, 4 xpto> color.] Having a green 
color. 

chlorocyanic (klo^rfl-sl-an'ik), a. [< chlor(in) 
4 cyan(ogen) 4 -to,] Consisting of ehlorin and 
cyanogen combined:, as, chlorocyanic acid, 
chlorodyne (klo'r^-din), n. [< ohloro(form) 
4 (ano)dyne,] A powerful anodyne remedy, 
varying somewhat in composition, but contain- 
ing morphine, chloroform, prussic acid, and ex- 
tract of Indian hemp, flavored with sugar and 




;klo'r$-fdrm), ». [< chlor(in) + for- 
m(yl),] Triehlormethane, or formyl trichlorid 


of jadelte, peculiar in containing some iron 
replacing part of the alumina, and in having a 
higher specific gravity, stone hatchets of this ma- 
terial have been found among the remains of the lake- 
dwellers in the lake of Neuchdtcl. 

chlorometer (klo -rom ' e-t£r), n. [< chlor(id) 
4 L. motrum , a measure.] An instrument for 
testing the decoloring or bleaching powers of 
a substance, as ehlorid of lime or ehlorid of 
potash. Also chlorlmeter. 
cniorometric (klo-ro-met'rik), a. [< chlor ome- 
try 4 -to.] Pertaining to or obtained by ohlo- 
rometry. Also chlorimetric. 
chlorometry (kl$-rom'c-tri), n. [As chlorome- 
ter 4 -//.] The process for testing the decolor- 
ing power of any combination of ehlorin, but 
especially of the commercial articles, the chlo- 
ride of lime, potash, and soda. Also cklorimetry. 
chloropal (klor-o'pal), ft. [< Gr. x%vp6t\ yellow- 
ish-green, 4 opal.) A hydrated silicate of 
iron, of a conchoidal fracture and earthy struc- 
ture, and varying from yellow to green in eolor. 
OhloropeltideaTKlo^-pel-tid'g-ft), ». pi, [NL., 
< VMoropeltis 4 -idea.] m Stein^s system (187S), 


OhloromMim 
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» family of flagellate infusorians, represented chlorophyllite (kJ6-r6-fii'It), a. 
ter the genera Chloropeltis , Cryptoglma, and green, + f vUov, lew, + 


[< Gr. xtopdc, 
A green mica* 


which there are frequently two kinds, immmc&gpmm 
with four and microsoOipores with two terminal cilia. See 
Zofaporem. Alio called Corner ooeem and mfervoidca. 


DBityfa.tfeSt.ieof Maine, 


allied to fahlunite. 

chlorophylloid (kld-rf-fil'oid), a. [< ehlorophyl 
+ -oiJ. 1 Kesembling ehlorophyl. 


CUoropeltii (klo-r^-pertis), n. [NL. (F. Stein, 

1878), < Or. xfa>p<k, yellowish-green. + wforij, 

• a shield.} The typical genus of the family 
Chkropeltkiea, related to rhacus 
but differing by the presence < 
tsrioT prolongation, perforated 
the oral aperture. /. mum and 1\ hispi 

species or this genus. # chloroplcrln (kl6-rp-pik'rin), n . [< Or. xtoffa 

duorophaite (klo-rd-fe'lt), ». [< Gr. *toy>dr, pale-green, + msp/k, sharp, pungent, + -»ft a .J 
yellowish-green, + Qai6 r. dusky, blackish, + A pungent colorless liquid (CNOgCMi the va- 
-fto 2 .] A hydrous iron silicate sometimes found por of which attacks the eyes powerfully, it la 
in amygdaJoidal trap-rocks. It In translucent oml prepared by the action of bleaching-powder on picric acid JJJ2 

® . — . — . 1 Also called nitrochloro - green color. 


ftpmm ’+ -of/s.1 Belonglm 
characters of the group of 


F to or having the 
green Alga, Ohio- 



2. Affected by chlorosis. 

Tho cxtaslos of sedentary and ehlorotiok nuns. 


chlorotlle (klo / 
greenness, + 4k. 


Battle. 


rfi-til), ft. [< 
». ] A hydrous 


[< Gr. jAoyrirw, 
copper arseni- 


ate, occurring in capillary crystals of a bxight- 


[< Gr. x'fopki yel 
nt, < faiwtv, show.] 


of a green color when newly broken, but soon becomes 
black and opaque. Also spelled ohlorophcite. 

ohlorophane (klo'rf-fan), n. r 
lowisli-groen, + ovideni , 

1. A variety of fluor-spar which exhibits a 
bright-green phosphorescent light when heated. 
—2. A greenish-yellow coloring matter con- 
tained in the retina of the eye. 

ehlorophyl, chlorophyll (kld'r$-fil)> *. [< NL. 
chlorophyllum , < Gr. x/wfdk, yellowish-green, 4- 
fvltov ss L. folium , a leaf.] The green coloring 
matter of plants; also, the substance within 
the mass of protoplasm which is colored by 
this matter. The funner is distinguished as cliloropliyl 

^ eut, the latter us tho ehlorophyl grain or granule. 

ropnyl grains occur in the green junta of all plant*, 
and are rarely found in cells thul are not exjxued to the 
light. Iu some of the lower cryptogamic plants they oc- 
cupyand color the whole proto] dasinlc mass; in otlurs 
they form bands or stellate shapes ; hut ordinarily they 
apjiear as minute rounded granules embedded in 
protoplasm. These 
process of assimilal 


or of nitric acid on ohloraL 

form. 

chlofoplastid (kld-r$-plas'tid), n. [< Gr. 
poc, pale-green* + irtoardg, verbal n. of ir?Aaerccv, 
form, mold, + -frfl.] In hot., a ehlorophyl gran- 
ule. Also called chloroleumte . 
chloroplfttinic (klG'ro-pla-tin'ik), a. [< chlo- 


r(in) -f plotin(um) 4- -tc.j Compounded of chlo- 


cElorons (klo'rus), a. [< chlor(in) + -ow.] 
Pertaining to or edntaimng chlorin; specifi- 
cally, containing chlorin hi larger proportion 
than chloric compounds: as, chlorous oxid ; 
chlorous acid.— Chlorous odd, HClOg. an acid ob- 
tained by healing together in .proper proportion a mixture 
* ' ions oxid, and dilute nitric 


rin and platinum— Ohloroplatlnlc add, HyPtcio, 
an acid, usually called platinum ehlorui , obtained i>y dis- 
solving platinum in aqua regia, and evHporating this solu- 
tion till all nitric add is expelled. It crystallises in brown- 


of potassium chlorate, arsenic 

add, a: " * ’ '* 


iih-rod prisms which are very deliquescent 
' ■ - • hydrogen by motals, 


, It forms 

double salts by replacement of its hydrogen 1 
and is largely used iu laboratories as a reagent 

Ohlorops (klo'rops), it. [NL. (Moigcn, 1803), < 
Gr. x /4J f ,( k. greciush-yellow, 4- iJf, the eye.] A 
genus of dichBOtous dipterous insects, of tho 
family Muscidw. C. lima ta is an example . 
corn-fly. 


Hwiii. and receiving the groonish-yellow suffocating fumes 
of chlorin trioxid (ClgOg) thus evolved in water, which 
forms with tliom chlorous add. It is a very unstable odd, 
forming more stable salts called chlorite*.— Chlorous 
pole, the negative pole of a voltaic battery ; so called 
from its exhibiting the attraction whidi is characteristic 
of chlorin. The positive pole, according to the same meth- 
od, is termed tho xivco tor or zinoaid jtole. Also called 
chlnroid jntlfi. 

chloruret (klo'rfi-ret). «. [< chlor(in) 4* -uret. ] 
A compound of chlorin: now called chlorkl. 

Sue chlorureted, oblororetted (kl6'rtt-reted), a. 
L< chloruret + Iinprugimted with chlorin. 


These granules are the essential agent In the 
tlon in plants, decomposing carbonic 


the Chlofopsifl (klo-rop'sis), n. [NL. (Jardine and Cfflorydric, a. Same as hydrochloric. 



Selby, 1826), ( Gr. pale-green, + diluc, cho (chd), w. [Jap.] A measure of length used 

view.] An extensive genus of oscine passerine in Japan, equal to 60 ken or 360 shaku or Japa- 
birds, of the family TmeUidce and subfamily nose feet. See ken and shaku. 
lirachypodinw ; the green bulbuls. The numerous choakt (ohok), v. An obsolete spelling of choice 1, 
species runge throughout southern Asia and to the Philip- choak-fullt, a. See choke-full. 

The Bunu.il! iiumllyodlnd l'hU.rrnto (which w.x rtman. (ko'a-nft), «. ; pL choanm (-ne). [NL., 

ChlorOBCombriJl® (klo ry -skom -bri < Gr. luimei, a funnel-shaped hollow 

hrus 4 " -tfttt..] A subfamily /i n t.Vm rtnrmorttA /1 unfit vAm XU* u nialf. 


a. Chlorophvl grain* In tho lent of a mow ( Funnria My from* trie a). 
M. Stollutc ehlorophyl bodies in a call of an alga ( Zyentmn crucia- 
turn), c. Spiral band* of ehlorophyl in cells of an a IgA \Spiroryr* 
lengata j. ( From Sacha’k “ Lehrbuch der Bot.inik.") 

acid and water under the action of sunlight, with the evo- 
lution of oxygen and the formation of starch or other car- 
bon compounds. The ehlorophyl pigment may be extract- 
ed from the granules by alcohol and other solvents, and 
appear? when dry as a green resin-like powder. In solu- 
tion It may 1 w separated Into two portions, one of a yel- 
low color ( xanthophyl ), the other blue or greenish-blue 
( cyanophyi , or phylloeyanin ). The change of color in 
leaves in autumn is due to the breaking up and various 
transformation of this pigment. In the etiolation or 
blanching of plauts by exclusion of light the ehlorophyl 
grsnulcslose their color and finally liecome merged in the 
protoplasm, from which they are again developed by ex- 
posure to light and warmth. See also cut under Param «- 
eium. 

chlorophyll&ceons (kid'r$-fi-l&'shius), a. [< 
ehlorophyl + -aceous.') 1. In hot., of the na- 
ture of or containing ehlorophyl.— 2. In sodl., 


[NL.. < Chloroscomhrus + 4na>.] A subfamily 
of fishes, of the family Carangidat, represented 
by the genus Chloroscomhrus . The premaxiiiuries 
Are protractile ; the iicctoral tins long and falcate ■ the anul 
tin like the second dorsal and longer than the abdomen ; 
the maxillary with a supplemental bone ; the body much 
compressed ; the back and abdomen trenchant ; and the 
dorsal outline less strongly curved than the ventral Two 
wide-ranging species arc known. 

chloroscombrlne (kl6-r$-skom'brin), a. and n. 
I, a . Pertaining to or having tho oharaotors of 
tho Chloroscombrina \ 

II. n. A carangoid fish of tho subfamily Ohio- 
roscombrinw. 

Ohlorofioombnu (kld-ro-skom'brus), ft. [NL, 
(Girard, 1858), < Gr. x^pky yollowish-green, + 
uKoptipoe, a scomber: see scomber.] Tho typical 
genus or ChUvrosctmhrim . 

chlorosis (klo-ro'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. x? M P»Ci 


> uii *» nuuin, n xuiiuvi-DunpQu uvaun 

(in the brain), connected with a nielt- 

ing-pot, also a funnel, < xrfp, pour, akin to L. 
funacre , pour (soo found# ana fuse*), and to E. 

C h . ] In anat. } a funnel or runnel-liko open- 
$ an infundibulum. Specifically— (a) pi. The 
posterior nares. (6) Tho peculiar collar or choanoid rim 
around the flagellum of a clioanatc or ehoauofiogellate in- 
fusorian. 

choanate (ko'a-nat), a. f< choana + -afcl.] 
Provided with a choana or infundibulum ; spe- 
cifically, collared or collar-bearing, as certain 
animalcules. 

choanite (ko'a-nit), w. [< NL. choanitcs , < Gr. 
xo4vti, a funnel (soo choana), 4- -Otis: see 
A spongiform fossil zoophyte of tho Chalk, of 
the genus Choanites, familiarly called petrified 
anemone , from having the radiating appearance 
of a sea-anemone. 


greenish-yellow ,4-owi. Cf. Gr. green- choanocytal (ko^a-no-sJ'tal), a. [< choanocytc 


ness, paleness.] 1. Tho green sickness, a pe- 
culiar form of anemia or bloodlcssness which 
affects young women at or near the period of 
puberty. It is characterised by a pale or greenish hue 
of the skin, amenorrhea, weakness, languor, palpitation, 
dyspepsia, depraved appetite, etc. 

2. In hot. : (a) Etiolation. The term is sometimes 
limited to the blanching which occasionally occurs iu 
plants from lack of iron, an element which is found to be 
essential to the formation and green color of chlorojthyl 
granules, (ft) a transformation of the ordinarily 
colored parts of a fiower into groen loaf-like or 
sepal-liko organs, as in what are known as 
“ green roses.” Also called chloranthy Egyp- 
tian Chlorosis, a disease cuused by the presence ox a 
neinatoid worm, Dockmius duodenalitt , in the small in- 


ttSttSSSEL An n. AU alga be- 

longing to the group ( hlorospermcw. 


Also chlorophyll{ferous, 
chlorophylUms , 


chlorqphyUigcrous , 


chlorospermatons (klo-rfi-sp^r'ma-tus); a. [< 
chlorospcrm{aU) 4- -ous.\ Kesembling or be- 


C S^ 0 ^^asi^M8^tamod^he*^rm ^ngiug to the algal group VhloroH,/erfiw<e. AIbo 
of green crystals by tho evaporation of a puri- J^wrospcrmouti. 
fled solution of ehlorophyl pigment in alcohol. tJUproj^TMe® ^ Odjjj 

a. r< eMorth 
ilorophyi; con- 
r chlorophyllian cells,” 

Allman. 

chlorophylllferooB (kl5 # r6-fi-lif'e-rus), a. 

NL. eMorophyllum 4- L. jerre, ss ” 11 
•ous.J Same as chlorophyllaceous. 
d&loropliylUgenoiiE (klo^-fi-lij'e-nus), a. [< 

NL. chlorophyllum 4* L. - genus , producing : see 
•gen, -gmousT) Producing or produced by ohlo- 



[< 

E. beafi, -f 


[NL., < Gr. pale-green, + anlnua, seed, 

4- •cat.'] A systematic name given by Harvey to 
the algb which have grass-green fronds. Tinder 
the more recent system or classification they are distrib- 
uted among several orders, the larger number being re- 
ferred to the Chloronporea. 

chlorospermous (klo-r$^pAr'miifi), a. [< chlo- 
rosperm 4- -ous.'] Same as ohlorospcrmatous. 

. On the arrangement of the Families and tho Genera of 
Chloroipermoui Algtc. 

U. C. Wood, Fresh-water Alga, p. 240. 

. . i , ^pendent upon tbe wtion or presence Ohlorosporett (kld-r^-spd'rf-fi), ft. pi. [NL., < 
of ehlorophyl. Gr. green, 4- awopoq, seed, + -ew.j One 

iphyllljgerotui (klfl'ro fi-lij'^-rus), a. [< of the suborders of algm, belonging to the order 
i yllum + L. gerere , bear, + *ous.] Zodsporew. They are green plants, membranous or flla- 
iphyllaoeous. mentout, propagated, so far as known, by zoospores, of 


+ -a/.] Of or pertaining to a choanocytc ; com- 
posed or consisting of cnqanocytes. 

Vosmaer recognised as the physiological cause of Bycon . 
an extension of tlio choanocytal layer. 

Bncyc. Brit., XXII. 427. 

choanocyte (kd'a-nf-ult), w. [< Gr. x^vy, a 
funnel (see choana), + kvtos, a cavity, a cell.] 
One of the collared and flagellated monadiform 
cells of sponges: so called from their mat 
resemblance to choanofiagellate infusorians. 
Bueh cells form layers lining the flagellated 
endoderraal chambers of sponges. 

In Tetrantincllida, and probably In many other sponges 
—certainly in somo— tho collars of contiguous choano- 
cyte* coalesce at their margins so as to produce a fenes- 
trated membrane, whloh forms a second inner lining to 
the flagellated chamber. Bncyc. Brit,, XXII. 418. 

Ohoanoflagallftta (kd'tt-np-flaj-e-]A't#), ft. pL 
[NL. (H. James Clark, 1871), neut. pL of chou - 
noflagellatus : see choanoflagellato .] The collar- 
bearing flagellate infusorians; a group or or- 
der of animalcules, exceedingly minute, highly 
variable in form, but usually exhibiting in 
their most normal and characteristic phase a 
symmetrically ovate, pyriform, or clavate out- 
line. A single long lash-like flagellum is produced from 
the center of the anterior border, the base of which Is 
embraced by a delicate hyaline, extensile and retractile, 
collar-Uke expansion of the body-sarcode. The collar in 
its extended condition is lnfundibuliform or wineglass- 
shaped. and when contracted is subcylindrica] or conical, 
exhibiting in its expanded state a distinct circulating cur- 
rent or cyclosis of its finely granular substance. The In- 
gesttve area is discoidal, food-substances lasing brought in 
contact with the expanded collar through tho vibratory ac- 
tion of the flagellum. They are first earned up the outside 
and then down the inside of this structure with the circu- 
lating sarcode-ourrent, and are finally reoeived into the 
substance of the body anywhere within the circular area 
circumscribed by Its base. Fecal or waste products art 
discharged at any point within the same diaooidal space. 
These animalcules nave a distinct spheroidal endoplast, 


fthranuflifollata 
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into iporuUr ehmonta. The prlaoipel genera are Coda- Tm?T# V*°i.V t ' _L' ™OW, n. Bee OAOCC*, 
tina, Codomma, SaM/mmm, Wnnbrym, and dutopAvra. an “,.°"- chock'.] _ I, tram. Naut,, to secure by 
aim) called Flat/Maia iUoottomata, and by btaiine Tri- putting a chock into or under : as, to chock the 
dwtomnta. timbers of a ship ; to chock e cask, 

choanoflagellate (kSVn$-flaJ e-14t), a. [< NL. n. intrant. To fill up a cavity like a chock. 

<cA^Wta. *V+ >fe ipwatmt The wood-work . . . exaotly chuckrtk Into the Joint*. 

nee fiogdlato.] Collared ana flagellate, as cer- ruihr, Worthie*, Cambridgeshire. 

tain flea y ’ ofm pertamh, 6 chock-a-block (ekok'9-blok). a. [< chock* + a 

t,o the ChMWflageuata. (vaguely used) + block'.] i. Xaiit., jammed: 

ch0aJ10id (k6 ^-nold), o, and a. [( NL. choa- saiu of a tackle when the blocks arc hauled close 
uoidcM, < On JCo&im ^ a Auuiel (cee ckoam), + together.-2. Crowded; crammed ftdl: as, the 
tldof , form.1 l a. Fonnel-shaped ; inf undibull- meeting-hall was chock-a-block. [Colloa.l 
form: specifically applied to the ohoanoideus, chock-a-fekwk (chok'a-blokV ode. r< chock-a- 
a muscle of the eyeball of many animals. hUtek, o.] Naut., so as to bo drawn or hauled 

Tho eye fof the porpoise] has a thick sclerotic, and there close together, in such a manner as to hinder 


iR a choan&id muscle.' Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. a4U. 

n. n. The choanold muscle, or choanoideus. 
choanoidetLS (k6-ft-noi'd$-us), n.; pi. ohoanoi- 
dei(- 1). [NL.: see choanoidA A muscle of the 
eye of many animals, as the horse, serving as 


or prevent motion. 


ent into an obtuse osseous ridge, while the an- 
terior remain free and conical, 

(Aarons (kS'rops). n. [NL. (Rttppel, 1852), < 
Gr. xoipof, a pig, + u>V>, aspect, features.] A 
genus of labrold fishes, typical of the group 
Choeropina. 

OhosrojMdxuB (kfi-rop-sl'ne). a. pi. [NL., <C*«- 
roptit, 1, + 4m. 1 A subfamily of Bippopota- 
midw, represented by tho genus CMmrmmis . The 
skull Is convex between tbe orbits, the frontal sinus well 
developed, and the orbits depressed below the level of the 
forehead and incomplete behind. The small hippopotamua 
of eastern Africa, C/urropsis liberieneie, is the type. 

choropsine (k8-rop 7 sin), a. and ft. X, a. Per- 
taining or relating to the Chatropsina t. 

II. ft. A species of the Cheeropsina ?. 
Oharopsis (kf-rop'siH), n. [NL. (Letdy, 1853), 
< Gr. xoifMKy a pig, + h ifng, viow, appearance.] 

1. A genus of Hippopotamidw, typical of the 


subfamily GheermMnm*— 3. In ciitmu., a genus 
of longicom beetles. • Thomson, I860. 
Ohoropus (kfi'ro-pus), n. [NL. (Ogilby, 18 

cy« WA IUSM1JT nuijuau. ow him? now, eervuig »» R n l)ana Jr Before the MimL n 9IU ^ ^ r# X 0 l ]W, * p!g» + £. footA A 

a compressor and retractor of the eyeball: so *t, M v ..j vuv ll/ ’in i \ y* . ' fi^nus of bandicoots, of the family Peramelidw, 
Lllod from its funnel-like shaue 7 » nd - blok )* «• and «*>- notable for the disprijxjrtiouate development ot 

the hind limbs and the reduction of the lateral 


By hauling the reef-taokles chock-aAdock we took the 
strain from the other earing*, and passing tho close-reef 
earing, and knotting tho points carefully, wo succeeded in 
setting the sail elose-roefed. 

A II, Dam , Jr,, Before the Mast, p. 2M. 


Same as chock-a-block. 


ohoanophoroua (ko -a - nof ' 6- rus), a. [< NL. ch^k-block (S'Wok), n. 
f'rr* venting the movement of tl 


A device for pre- 


venting the movement of tho traveling wheels 
of a portable machine while the machinery is 
in motion ; a chock. 


bearing or choanate, as certain infusorians, 
choanoaomal (M^nJ-aA'mal), «. [< choano- w „ 

tom + -al .] Of or pertaining to the choano- «. choke-full. 

some of a sponge ; characterised by the pres- SoSlJng (ohok'ling), «. [K dial. Cf. chock' 

rUVofT^C’ ” “ " Ubdemal ^ ° f Hectoring ; .eliding 

tftu Doa y 01 ■ B I K>n g e - choco, ». Same as clwj/olc. 

M p0g ?‘. t I 0,to i 1 ■, be prnduoftd by the growtag to- chocolate (chok'6-lftt), «, and a. [= D. Dan. 
gethiir of th. wU .dJUoehwnom.tal fold., thu*,mluolng c , wkolado 2, Q . chowUke = Hw. elmolad m V. 


the paragastrlo cavity to a labyrinth of canals, which may 
cosily be confounded with the usual form of excurrent 
canals. JSneyo. Brit., XXII. 410. 

choanoflome (k5 / ar n f- B5ni )» C< x^h a 
fimnel (Bee ohoana ), + o wfia, body.] The inner 
part or region of the body of a sponge which is 
characterized by tbe presence of flagellated 
chambers or cavities lined with a layer of 
choanooytes; the choanooytal portion of a 
spongo. 

With the appearauoe of subdermal chambers tho spunge 
becomes differentiated Into two almost Independent re- 
gions, an outer or eotosoine and an Inner or o hnanoeome, 
which is oharaoteriiod by the presence of flagellated cham- 
tiers. JSneyo. Brit., XXII. 416. 

Choar, n* See chore l, 

choaty (ohd'ti), a. [E. dial. Gf. shoaf] Chub- 
by; fat: applied to infants. 

chobdar (chob'dhr), n. [Hind, ehobddr, lit. stick- 
le / -t. * Jt _i_ 


chocolat s= It. cioccolata, < Bp. Pg. chocolate , < 
Mex. chocolatl , chocolate, < choco , cacao, + latl , 
water.] I. n. 1. A paste or cake composed or 
tiie kernels of the Thiobroma (.■ amo , ground and 
combined with sugar and vanilla, cinnamon, 
cloves, or other flavoring substance, cacao, un- 
der Its native name of choetdatl , had been used as a bev- 
orugc by the Mexicans for ages before their country was 
conouerod by the Spaniards. 8 ee eamo and cocoa'*. 

2. The beverage made by dissolving chocolate 
in boiling water or milk. 

The wretch fa sylph] shall fool 
Tho giddy motion of tho whirling mill, 

In fumes of burning chocolate shull glow, 

And tremble at the sea that froths Indow ! 

Pojte, A. of the L, II. 1S5. 

II. a. 1. Having tho color of chocolate; of 
a dark reddish-brown color: as, chocolate clolb. 
-~2. Made of or flavored with chocolate : as, 
chocolate cake or ice-cream.— Chocolate lead, a 


bearer, < chob, a stick, drumstick, mace, + -ddr, 

bearer.] In British India, a superior class of pigineut composed of oxid of lead calcined with about one 
footman; an attendant wlio oames amaooor tfnt by tovtSSS iflugmtoceU to . uul- 

staff before an officer of rank. Tho chohdHntutii. chocolate-house (cbok'o-lftt-lioun), n. Alionse 
"uitoof tll«Vlneniy*o( India Slid other hlgll ofllciali, *ucll » ontnvfttlrmiBnt in nliinh' nlmonlnfi, is until 
a* tho ludiwa 0 f the high court*, oarry a rial! omamonted ° r entertainment in which oliocolato Is sold. 

with sliver. Also ehojtdar , chuhdar. Llsandcr has been twlco a day at (lie choeolatc-hounc, 

chock 1 (ehok), v . A variant of choke*. Grose. Tatter. 

[Prov. Eng.] chocolate-red^ (chok'6-lat-rBt), n. See Geum. 

chock 2 (chok), adv. [Duo to chock in chock- chocolate-tree (chok^-liit-trfi), n. Tho Theo- 

full = choke-full, q. v.] Entirely; fully; as far broma Cacao. See cxicao . 
as possible : used in the nautical phrases chock chodet. An obsolete preterit of chide, 
aft , chock home , etc. chOBIllX (ke'nlks), n . ; pi. chamces (-nl-sSz). [< 

chock 3 (chok), v. U [With var. chuck*, q. v. ; Gr. A Greek dry measure, mentioned 

orig. a var. of shock*, appar. associated also by Homer, and originally the daily ration of a 


with chock 1 a choke*. Cf. choke*, t\, and chock 1 , 
v.] If. An obsolete variant of shock.— 2. To 
throw with a quick motion; toss; pitch: same 
as chuck*, 2. 

In the tavom in his cups doth roar, 

Chocking his crowns. Drayton, Agtncourt. 


[With var. chuckt, in partlv tho relation of Attic to Roman'mcasures, must havo eon 
r.< chock*, var. of choke*; of. tain 


tained about 1 liter, or half a Babylonia! kab; aud this Is 
probably the measure mentioned 1 “ ** *" 


chock 4 (chok), it. 

diff. senses: appar, < chuck*. v**r. ui vnvw-, «a. 

Choke*, V., block, obstruct, with which chock*, v., wobably the measure montioned in the Now Toitamont 
Ifl pari noun, newly Hg^e^ PerLapH 

also associated with chock*, V., throw (thrust Hcraclea iu Italy is surmluid to have t>een 0.7 liter, 
in).] 1. A block or piece of wood or other ma- Ohcsrodia (ke-rd'di-jj). n. pi. [NL. (E. Blyth, 
terial, more or less wedge-shaped when spe- 1849 ), < Gr. a pig, swine, + diry, form.] 
cially prepared, used to prevent movement, ns in Blyth’s classification of mammals, a division 
by insertion behind the props of a ship’s cradle, 0 f his Jlrochata , including the swine and their 
under the sides of a boat on dock, under the allies, as the hippopotamus and tapir. The di- 
wheels of a carriage, etc.— -2. In skipj*uil(l- vision corresponds closely (chiefly differing In Including 
info a block of approximately triangular shape, with the non-ruminant division of the Artiodaetyla 

used to unite the head and heel of consecu- 1^/ ^ gl rS ' di - an ) a K Cheerodia + 

tive timbers. — 3. Naut., a block having horn- ^Ce- sneciflcX. ^ Z 

shaped projections extending partly over a 1*^ .lAelnlnini, f A flia 

i hog, 
? tttnaU 


tnff, a pillar ouilt of short square blocks of wood 
from 2} to 6 feet long, laid crosswise, two and 


ticus. See Hyrax. 

Jharoplna (ke-rd-pl'nj), n. pi. [NL., < Chat- 
♦wo" 4 -? i eex lon f» lwa rops H=^2.] in I Gunther’s system of classi- 

twoj so as to form a strong support for thereof fi( £ tion th(i g J econd ^up of tabridai, having 

used especially in long-wall working, i his kind of fin with on wiwu iu a# which are sm- 

support has tbe advantage of iwing easily Knocked apart a aorsai nn^Wiin -«» rays, ia oi wuicn are hdi- 
for removal. Also called nay, ooy, and clog-pack,— CtUKHfM nous, and the lateral teeth more or less oonnu- 



man, but varying fiom a quart to over a quart 
and a half. In tlm ruins of Klaviopolli, in Phrygia, lias 
been found a marble block liavlng cylindrical wells marked 
with tbo names of dlfferont Greek measures. Of these 
the chmuix aptiears to have coiitolued 1.6 liters. This 
seems to have been about tho capacity of the ACginetan, 
Boeotian, and Pontic measures, flic Attic cluenix, how- 
ever, according to various approximative statements of 


Bandicoot ( Chorrofus (axtanotis). 

digits of both tho foro and tho hind feet, the 
former having but two functional toes, and the 
latter consisting mainly of an enormous fourth 
toe. Tlie only species known is C. caetanot.i* (erroneously 
descrilied as C. emudntu*), an auinml about the sise of a 
rut, found in tho interior of Australia, 
chogset (chog'set), w. [Also chogsett: prob. of 
Araer. Ind. origin.] A local name in New Eng- 
land of the cunner or blue-perch, Ctenolabrus 
admtersus. Also called nibbler. Bee cunner . 
choice (ohois), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
chain, < ME. chois, choice, chops, < OF. chois, F. 
choix, a choice, < choisir, coistr, F. choisir » Pr. 
chausir, cauttir (> Bp. *cosir a OPg. cousir m- 
Olt. ciausiro), also in cotnp., Pr. escausir c=OCut. 
s<mir (es-, s-, < L. ex-), choose; of Teut. ori- 
gin : ult. < Goth, kausfan , prove, test, < tan, 
choose, ss E. choose, q. v. j I. n. 1. The act of 
choosing; the voluntary act of selecting or sep- 
arating from two or more things that which is 

S referred, or of adopting one course of action 
i preference to others; selection; election. 
And them be put vs to tho ehoj/8 of tliyse foresayd .H. 
wayes, swoyug (showlnuj to vs tho daunaers of Imthe, aa b. 
before rchersod. Sir Jt. Guylfordc, Pylgrymago, p. 60L 
Ye know how that a good while ago God made chaioe 
among us, that tho Gentles by my mouth should hear the 
word of the gospel, and believe. Acts xv. 7. 

2. The power of choosing; option. 

NeuertlieleM, he yaf hym fre ehoy* to do wliat he wolde, 
for yef he wolde he niyght yelde god his parte; on to tbe 
feende hb also. Merlin (E. E. T. S.X 1. 14. 

The moral universe includes nothing but the exorcise of 
choice : all else is machinery. 

0. W . Ilolmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. SOL 
The choice lay between an amended confederacy and the 
new constitution. Bancroft, Hist. Const., II. 6. 

3, Care in selecting; judgment or skill in dis- 
tinguishing what is to be preferred, and in giv- 
ing a preference. [Hare. J 

Julius Ctctar did write a collection of apophthegms; it 
is a pity his book Is lost ; for I imagine they were collected 
with Judgment and choice. Bacon, Apophthegms. 

4 . The person or thing chosen; that which is 
approved and selectedln preference to others. 

I am sorry . . . 

Your choice is not so rich in worth as beauty. 

Shak., W. T., v. 1. 

The lady, gracious prince, may be hath settled 
Affection on some former choice. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, 11. 8. 
6. Tho best part of anything; a select portion 
or assortment. 

There all the grate of tho Grekys, A the grym knyghtys, 
Aud the chose of her chyualry, was uharmt to lengeTUxk* 
gerj. Destruction cf Troy (K. E. T. &X I MB. 

A braver choice of dauntless spirits . . . 

Did never float upon the swelling tide. 

Shak., K. John, IL 1. 
6f. A variety of preferable or valuable things. 
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ditto 


The ckoioe end flower of all things profitable In other 
books. Hooker, 

Hobnon’s choice a proverbial expression denoting a 
choice without an alternative ; the thing offered or no- 
thing. It Is said to have had Its origin in the practice of 
a carrier and innkeeper at Cambridge, England, named 
Hobson, who let horses and coaches, ana obliged each cus- 
tomer to take in his turn that horse which stood nearest 
the stable-door. 

Where to elect thore Is but one, 

Tis Hvimvn's choice ; take that or none. 

T. Ward , England's Reformation, p. 386. 
Of oholoe, select ; distinguished ; of worth or value : us, 
men qf choice, —To make choice Of, to choose ; select ; 
separate and take in preference. 

Ho made Choice of wise and discreet Men to be his Coun- 
sellors. Baker, Chronicles, p. 62. 

■8m Preference, Election, etc. Sec option. 

SL «- 1. Carefully selected ; well chosen: as, 
a choice epithet. 

Choice word and measured phrase, 

Atove the reach of ordinary men. 

Wordsworth, Resolution and Independence, st. 14. 

8. Worthy of being preferred ; select ; notable ; 
precious. 

Er this day was done, or droghe to the night, 

All chaunget the chore of thin choice maidon. 

Destruction of Troy (K. E. T. K.), 1. 8171. 
The choice und master spirits of this uge. 

Shak., J. (!., IIL 1. 

* Thus In a sea of folly loss'll, 

My choicest hours of life are lost. Swift, 
A written word is the choicest of relics.. 

Thorcau, Walden, p. Ill, 
8. Careful ; frugal ; chary ; preserving or using 
with care, as valuable : with of. 

He that Is choice qf his tilin') w ill also he choice of his com- 
pany, and choice of his actions. Jer. Taylor, Holy Living. 

4f. Noblo; excellent. 

There the grekes hade grymlv lieu gird vnto dethc. 

Hade not Achilles hen cheiialrous A* choice of his tiedis. 

Destruction vf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), ]. 6248. 
■8pL 2. Costly, exquisite, uncommon, rare, excellent.- - 

C&oioe-drawnt (choia'dran), «. Selected with 
particular care. [Hare.] 

Who Is he, whose chin is hut enrich'd 
With one appearing lialr, that will not follow 
Those cull'd and choice-drawn cavaliers to France ? 

Shak., Hell. V., iii. (eho.). 

choicefult. (ebois' ftil), (i, [< choice + -ful, 3.] 

1. Offering a choice; varied: as, il choice fid 
plenty,” Sylvester , Colonies, p, 681.— 2. Making 
many choices ; fitful ; changeful ; fickle. 

His choiceful sense with every change doth fit Spenser. 

choiceless (ohois'les), a . [< choice + -less.] 
Not having the power of choosing; destitute of 
free will. Hammond . [Rare J 
choicely (ehois'li), adv. [< ME. choisly, choisli , 

< chois, adj., + -ly, -ly 2 .] 1 . With care in choos- 
ing; with nice regard to preference ; with judi- 
cious choice. 

A hand of men, 

Collected choicely , from each county some. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iii, 1. 

2. In an eminent degree. 

Old fashioned poetry, but choicely good. 

J. Walton, Complete Angler, i. 4. 

8. With great care; carefully: 
choicely preserved, 
cholceness (chois ' nee), ft, [< choice + -wcw .] 
The quality of being choice, (a) Justness of dis- 
crimination ; nicety: as, choiceness of phraae," B. Jon* 
ton, Discoveries. (6) Particular value or worth ; excel- 
lence : as, the choieeness of wine. 

Flauts ... for their choice. ness preserved in pots. 

Evelyn, Oalendariuiu Uortense. 
Choice-note (chois'ndt), n. In vocal music, one 
of several notes of different pitch or value, 
printed together upon the staff, in order that 
the singer may take that one which is best 
adapted to his voice. 

choile (choil), r. t. To overreach. HalliweU . 

fProv. Eng. (Yorkshire).] 

Choir (kwir), ft. [A corrupt spelling of quire 1 , 
“restored” to choir (without a change of pro- 
nunciation) in the latter part of the 16th cen- 
tury, in imperfect imitation of F. cheeur or the 
orig. L. chorus ; see quire 1 and chorus .] 1. Any 
company of singers. 

He asked, but all the heavenly wire stood mute. 

Milton, V, U, ill. 217. 
2. An organized company of singers, (a) Espe- 
cially, such a company employed in church service. 

llie chair , 

With all the choicest music of the kingdom, 
Together sung Te Deum. Shak., Hen. VIII., iv. 1. 
Thou let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced quire below. 

Milton, II Penseroeo, L 161. 
The .thoir have not one common-metre hymn to drag 
them/flown to the people in the pews below. 

/ n. Jf. Baker, New Timothy, p. 167, 

Choral society, especially one that performs sacred 
"« In eight-part music a chorus is divided into first 


and second choirs, (c) In the Anglican Church, an offloJal cholr-OrffUl (kwlr'6r*gan), fi. In large organs, 

sfsif ™ n8 ^d“Z t ’ 

tion is to perform the daily choral service. Buch a choir of less power than the great organ, _ ana eon- 
is divided Into two sections, called decani and cantoris , tabling stops specially suited for choir aceom- 
sitfcing on the right and left sides respectively ; of these paniment. Once called tlie chair-organ: ooca- 
Hoe " ° r P P ^ “ Ct "" 1, sionally, also, th ffotitive organ. 

8. That pi 
sidored as, 
era. In 
twenn the 



apse 

ou h, priests, monks, and choristers during divine service. 
In erucifomi churches the choir usually begins at the 
transepts ami occupies the head of the cross, Including the 



Ciimr or AnUens Cathedral, I'ninct*. 


altar (see cut under cathedral ) ; hut sometimes, esiwdully 
in monastic churches, it extends toyoml the transepts, 
thus encroaching upon iho nave. In churches without 
transepts the choir is similarly plneed. In medieval ex- 
amples, esjieotally after 1260, It was usually surrounded 
hy an ornamental liarrier or grating (see choir-screen), and 
separated from the nave hy a rood-sureen. Sec chancel. 

The rich stream 

Of lords and ladles, having brought the queen 
To a prepar'd place in the choir fell off 
A distance from her. Shak., Hcu. VIII., iv. 1. 

4. A company: a band, originally of persons 


the church officers who preside, in place of the 

S recentor, over the singing of the psalms on 
ae more important festivals. The choir-rulers 
wear copes, and are two or four in number, ac- 
cording to the rank of the festival. 

Until a late period, even if they do nut still, several 
churches on the continent put staves Into the bauds of 
tiie choir-rulers, us Is still practised in Belgium. 

Bock, Church of our Fathers, H. 204. 

Choir-screen (kwir'skrfin), n. An ornamental 
screen of wood, stone, or metal, often in open- 
work, dividing the choir or chancel of a church 
from the aisles or the ambulatory, usually in 
such a manner as not to obstruct sight or 
sound, but sometimes a solid wall cutting off 
all viow of the floor of the choir from the aides. 
Bee cut in preceding column, 
choir-service (kwir T s6r # vis), w. 1. The ser- 
vice of singing performed by a choir. Also 
called choir-office, — 2. A service or an office 
chanted or recited in the choir of a church. 
Lee, Eccl. Terms. 

choir-tippet (kwir'tip'et), ft. A scarf or hood 
worn as a protection against cold or drafts by 
tiie clergy officiating in the choir of a church. 
Bee amici#. 

choke 1 (chdk), r. ; pret. and pp. choked, ppr. 
choking . [Also until recently spelled choak; 
dial, chock (see chock 1 ) ; < ME. choken , cheken, 
choke, < AS. *ccocian (in comp. d-cvocUm : see 
aehokti) = Icel. koka, gulp (ef. kok, the gullet, 
esp. of birds: see chokes) ; prob. ong. imitative 
of the guttural or gurgling sounds uttered by 
one who is clioking { and so akin to chuck', 


■a. uuuiptuiy • u uaim, orjguiiujy ui punsimr* uuw wild uudjuug, cum »d tuuu hi vhuvk*, 

dancing to music: loosely applied to an assem- chuckle*, cackle , cough, kink#, ail ult. imitative 

words containing a repeated guttural: see these 
words.] I. tram, 1, To stop the breath of by 


bly for any ceremonial purpose. 
We, that arc of purer tire, 
Imitate the stiUTy entire, 


Who, in tliofr nightly watchful spheres, 

Lead in swift round the mouths and yearn. 

Milton, Conius, 1. 112. 

And high-torn Howard, more majestic sire, 

With fool of quality, completes the quire. 

i'll/#', JJunclad, i. 298. 
How often have 1 led thy sportive choir 
With tunelqss pij>e beside the murmuring Loire. 

< told smith , Traveller, 1. 248. 

Formerly and still occasionally quire . 
choir (kwir), v. t. and i. [< choir tor quire , n. ; 
same as quire 1 , rj To sing in company. 

On cither side [of the Virgin], round tlio stops of the 
throne, is a crowd of choiring angels. Farrar. 

choir-boy (kwlr'boi), n. A member of a boy- 
choir ; a boy who sings in a choir, 
choiristerf, n. An obsolete form of chorister . 
a thing choir-office (kwir'of'is), n. 1. Bame as choir- 
sentief, 1.— 2. In the Iiom. Cath. Ch any one of 
the seven canonical hours.— -8. The breviary- 
office. Lee, Eccl. Terms. 



preventing access of air to the windpipe ; suf- 
focate; stifle. 

And the herd ran violently down a steep place. , . , and 
were choked iu the sea. Mark v. 18. 

Specifically— 2. To deprive of the power of 
breathing, either temporarily or permanently, 
by stricture of or obstruction in the windpipe ; 
constrict or stop up the windpipe of so as to 
hinder or prevent breathing ; strangle. 

With eager feeding food doth choke the feoder. 

Shak., Rich. II., ii. 1. 
that we nee and hear the great 
m ed by the rushing multitude of 
Macaulay, Sir J. Mackintosh. 

obstruct ; block up : often 
up the entrance of a har- 


We con almost fane; 

English Uelmtor . 
his words. 

3. To stop by filling 
with up ; as, to chok 
bor or any passage. 

The vines and the mulberry-trees, the food of the silk- 
worm whose endless cocoon* choke up the market-place, 
witness to tiie richness of the land. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 48. 

4. To hinder by obstruction or impediments; 
ovezpower, hinder, or check the growth, expan- 
sion, or progress of ; stifle ; smother. 

Ami some fell among thorns ; and the thorns sprung up 
and choked them. Mat. xlil 7. 

Tho’ mists and clouds do choke her window light. 

Sir J. Davies, Immortal, of Soul. 

6. To suppress or stifle. 


CboiT'icreen, Cuthsdral of Lincoln, England. 


Confess tlioe freely of thy sin ; 

For to deny each article with oath 

Cannot remove, nor choke, the strong conception 

That 1 do groan withal. Shak., Othello, v. 2. 

6. To offend greatly; revolt. [Bare.] 

1 was choked at this word. Swift. 

7. Bame as choke-bore. 

II. intrans. I. To stifle or suffocate, as by. 
obstruction and pressure in hastily swallowing 
food, or by irritation of the air-passageB when 
fluids are accidentally admitted there. 

Who eats with too much speed may hap to choak. 

fjeywowt, Dialogues, p. 828. 

2. To be checked as if by choking; stick. 

The words choked in his throat. Scott. 

Choke 1 (chok), n. [< choke 1 , th] 1. The con- 
striction of the bore of a choke-bored gun.— 2. 
The neck or portion of a rocket where the stick 
is attached.— 3. The tie at the end of a car- 
tridge. 

Choke 2 (chok), n. [The last syllable of arti- 
choke.'] The filamentous or capillary part of 
the artichoke. 
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choke 8 , ehonk (ohgk, ohookV ^ [Also writ- watch, guard, + -ddr, holding.] In India, a 
ten chowk t repr. ^Hind. chauk, a square, max- gate-keepsr, watchman, or policeman: usually, 

a private watchman. Also written cnokhadar, 
chokodar , chokcedar , chowkeydar . 

And the Day following, the Chocadars, or Souldiers, 
wero remov'd from before our gate*. 

OvingUm, Voyage to fluratfc ( 1680 ). 


ten chowk, repr. r 

kot-place.J In India, an open place or wide 
Btreot, in the middle of a city, where the mar- 
ket is held. Yule and Burnell. 

llie sowars at once galloped Into tho choke, or principal 
Btreot. which is very narrow and tortuous. 

8 W. H. Outsell, Diary in India, It. 862. 

choke-bailt (ehdk'b&l), n and a. I, n. Non- 
allowance of bail, as in an unbailable action. 
Sue him at common law : 

Arrest him on an action of ehoke-bail. 

B. Jonson, Mngnotick Lady, v. a. 
II. «. Not bailable; not admitting of bail. 
Bailiff. We arrest you in the King's name. * . . 

Widow. How? how? in a chokebau action? 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, v. 3. 

chokeberry (chdk'ber'i), n . ; pi. chokeberrics 
(-i/). The plant Purus arhuttfolia , a low ro- 
saceous shrub of North America, or its very 
astringent borry-liko fruit, 
choke-bore (ohok'bor), v. t. To bore (a gun- 
barrel) in such a manner that the diameter of 
the bore shall be a little less near the muzzle 
than at some point back of it other than the 
chamber, in order to concentrate the charge 
(of shot) when the gnu is fired. Also choke, 
choke-bore (ohdk'bor), n. A gun tho bore of 
which is slightly constricted near the muzzle. 

My duck-gun, the No. 10 choke-bore, is a very strong and 
olose-shooting piece. T. lioosevelt, Diluting Trips, p. 56. 

choke-cherry (chdk'eher'i), n. 1. The popular 
name of an American species of wild «horry, 
Prunus Virginiana , remarkable for the astrin- 
goney of its fruit.— 2. In mining, choke-damp ; 
after-damp. [Local, Eng.] 
choke-damp (ehok'damp), w. In coal-mining, 
same as black-damp . 

chokedar (cho'ke-dttr). n. Borne as chokidar . 
choke-Ml, chock-fall (cbdk'-, chok'ffl'), a. 
[Also chuck-full , and until recently choak-full ; < 
ME. chokkcfulle . chekefulle, chckkcfulle. < choken , 
eheJccn , K. choke* (as chock i), + full 1 . Hence the 
adv. chock * ; and of. chock*.] Full to the utmost; 
full to tho point of choking or obstructing. 
Clmrottojs chokkcfulle [var. chekkcfulle} clmregyde with 
guide. Morte Arthurs, 1. 1562. 

We filled the skins choak-full. 

Bruce , Source of the Nile, IV. 64ft. 
In short, to use the last-named and much rosiKSofced 
lady's own expression, the house was choke-full to the 
very attics. Barham , Ingoldsby Legends, I. 21. 

chokelewt, a, [ME., also choke lew, ohekbw , < 
choken , choken , choke, + -lew, as in drunkelcw . 
Cf. drunkelcw. x Choking; strangling. 

Unto stclthe beware hem of hempen lane, 

For slulthe is medid [ineeded) with a chrkelew l var. choke- 
lew, cheklew | bane. 

Book of Precedence (K. E. T. 8., extra scr.), i. 106. 

chokelingt, p. a. A Middle English form of 
chuckling, 

choke-pear (ehdk'pffr), n. 1. A kind of pear 
that has a rough astringent taste. Hence— 
2f. Anything that stops the mouth ; an unan- 
swerable argument; an aspersion or a sarcasm 
by which a person is put to silence. 

lie gaue him a choake-peare to Btopjic his breath, reply- 
ing as followeth. Lyly, Euphues and ills Englund, p. 321. 

Panlou me for going so low as to talk of giving choke- 
}*nrn. Kichardmn , Clarissa Harlowe. 

choke-plaint (ehdk'plum), n, A plum resem- 
bling fii its effects the choke-pear. II wf wood, 
choker (ohd'kto), n , 1. One who or that which 
chokes; that which induces a feeling of stran- 
gulation; something difficult to swallow. 

Ho had left a glass of water just tasted. I finished it. 
It was a choker. Thackeray, Dr. Hindi. 

2. That which puts another to silence; that 
which cannot be answered. Johnson . [Colloq.1 
— *3. A neckcloth: as, “a white choker f 
Thackeray i, Book of Snobs. [Colloq.]— 4. In 
milit, eng in., a chain with wooden staves at- 
tached to the ends, employed to compress and 
measure the circumference of fascines. 

Chokes (chfiks), ». pi, [as Sc. chuuka; prob. of 
Bcand. origin : of. Icel. kok, tho gullet: see 
choked r.] The throat. Halliwvll, [Local, Eng.] 
choke-strap (chdk'sfcrap), n. Same as check- 
strap, l. 

chokeweed (cli6k'w$d), n, A name given to 
soveral weeds of different genera, either be- 
cause they choke the growth of other plants, or 
because when swallowed they produco a sen- 
sation of choking. Imp. Diet. 

Chokewort (clidk'wfert), n. Same as chokeweed. 
John Taylor . 

c&ojofar’ (eM'ttXS& n. r< Hind, eh mtkidar, 
a watchman, policeman, < chauki, watching, 


r * • S'lwiy an aa 

choking (cho'king), /». a. [Ppr. of choke 1 , t>.] 
1*. Causing suffocation; tending to choke or 


Simon must Rtart for tins nearest police-station, to get 
some Chowkeydar s to watch the carriage. 

H'. II. Bussell, Diary in India, 1. 138. 

] 

„ , iug to choke or 

suffocate. 

No solicitations could iuducu him, on a hot day and in a 
high wind, to move out of the choking cloud of dust which 
overhung tho line of rnurch, Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xvi. 

2, Obstructed or indistinct in utterance; gasp- 
ing: as, to sneak with a choking voice. 
choky 1 (chO'fci ), a. [Lens prop, chokcy ; < choke 1 
+ -y 1 .] 1. Tending to choke or suffocate: as, 
the air of the room was quite choky . — 2. In- 
clined to choke, as with emotion. 

The allusion to his mother made Tom f(?(*l ruthcr choke]/, 
II ui then, Tom Drown ut Itugby, i. 4. 

choky 2 , chokcy (cho'ki), v. [< Hind, chauki , 
watch, guard.] 1. A prison; a lockup; also, 
a customs- or toll-station ; a palanquin-station. 
—2. The act of watching or guarding, 
chol-, cholo-. [N L. , etc . , ronr. G r. xo'/Jj ( rarely 
*«/.<*;), bile, gall, = L. fid = E. gal IK] An ele- 
ment in modern scientific compound words 
(cholo- before a consonant), meaning 'bile.* 
cholaxnla (ko-le'mi-li), 11 . [NL,,< Gr. x^y, bile, 
+ al/m, blood.] Tlie accumulation of the con- 
stituents of tho bile in the blood. Also spelled 
cholvmia. 

cholflsmic (ko - 10 ' raik'), a. [< choUmia + 
4c.] Pertaining to chohemia; characterized 
or caused by choltnmia: as, cholwmic convul- 
sioiiH. Also Rpelled ch olein ic. 

OholflBpUS (ko-16'pus), n. Sec Cholopus. 
cholagogic ( liol-a-goUik), a. and n. [< Gr. £oAa- 

i wyd?, carrying off bile (see cholugogue), + -to,] 

. a. Promoting the flow of bile. 

II. n . A cholagogue. 

cholagogue (kol'ft-gog), n. [= F. cholagogue = 
Sp. It. colagogoss Pg. cholagogo, < Gr. x<>Aayuy6g, 
carrying off bile, < bile, + dywyo?, leading, < 

&yciv, lead : see act , «.] A substance which pro- 
motes a flow of bile, by increasing it* secretion, 
by facilitating the flow from the gall-bladder 
into the duodenum, or by quiekohiug peristal- 
sis, and so hurrying the bile through the intes- 
tines before it or its constituents are absorbed. 
Cholallc (ko-lal'ik), a. Same as cholic 1. 
CholangioltU (ko-lan^ji-o-r tis), n. [< Gr. x^U 
bile, + dyynov, a vestud, cell, duct (see angio -), 
+ -ilis,] In pathol , , inflammation of the bile- 
ducts. 

chola-plant (ko'lft-plant), n. The chick-pea, 

dear arietinum. 

cholate (kol'at), n, [< cholfic) + -ale*.] A salt 
formed by tlie union of cholic acid with a base, 
choleate^koi'e-ut), n . [< chole(ic) + -rtto 1 .] A 
salt formed by the union of choleic acid with a 
base. 

cholecyst (kol'f-sist), n. [< NL. cholecystis, < 
Gr. xp/g, bile, gull, + Kfar.'c, bladder.] Tho 
gall-bladder. Also cholecystis. 
cholecystenterostomy (kol^-sis-ten-to-ros'to- 
mi), m. [< Gr. ^oXVbilo, + riant, bladder, + 
hrega, intestines, + arofia, mouth.] In surg., 
the reestablishment, by an oneration, of the 
connection between the gall-bladder and duo- 
denum when the common gall-duct hus become 
closed. Med. Xewx, Jau. 10, 1885. 
cholecystic (kol-6-sis'tik), a. [< cholecyst + 
-/<%] Of or pertaining to the cholecyst or gall- 
bladder. 

cholecystis (kol-^-sis'tis), n. [NL.] Same as 
cholecyst. 

cholacyititis. cholocystitis (koP$-, kol # 9 -sis- 

ti'tis), n. [NL., < cholccystis, cholocystis, 4- 
-ilis.] Inilamraatioii of the gall-bladder, 
cholecystotomy (kol^e-sis-tot'o-mi), m. [< Gr. 
X0?Jf, Eile, +Ki <jTtc, bladder, + ro/it,, a cutting, 
< rfpvnv, rguciv, cut: see anatomy .] In surg., 
incision of the gall-bladder, as for the purpose 
of removing gallstones,. 

choledoch (kol'^-dok), a . [< NL. cholodochus , 

< Gr. x°^fi u X°Si containing bile, < x o/ v, bile, + 
Mxeodat, receive, contain.] Conveying bile: 
as, the common choledoch duet. 
choledochons (ko-led'o-kus), «. TAs choledoch 
+ -otw.] (Conveying bile: applied to the bile- 
duct (ductus choledochus) of the liver, 
choleaqgraphy (kol-e-dog'ra-fl), n. [An ewo- 
neous form, appar. due to confusion with Gr. 


cholefie 

XoW4x<K, containing bile (see choledoch)', the 
proper form would be # (holography, < Gr. 
bile, + -ypwpla, < ypAfrtv. write.] An account 
of what relates to the bile, as its composition, 
secretion, etc. 

choledology (kol-e-dol'6-di), n. [An erroneous 
form, prop. *cholology, < Gr. yo^,bile, + -Xoyia, 

< Uyuv, speak: see -ology. Cf. choledography.} 
Knowledge of what relates to the bile. 

choleic (kol'$-ik), a. [< Gr. xoM/, bile, + 4c. 
The reg. form cholic lias a different application.] 
Of, pertaining to, or obtained from oile.— Chol- 
•1c add, tlie sulphurated acid of bile, 0 ^ 114 ^ 807 , a 
crystalline solid, lujluble in water and deeomiMtsea by l>aU- 
ln^ into cholic acid and taurine. Also called taurueholio 

cholein (kol'§-in), n. [< cholc(ie) + -in*.] Same 
as choline. 

cholemeeds, cholemesia (ko-lem'e-sis, kol-e* 
mfi'Ri-jl), n. [NL., < Gr. x n H t bile, + tgrett, 
vomiting, < hpfiiv, vomit: see emetic, ] In pa- 
thol., tho vomiting of bile. 

Cholemla, cholemic. Bee chohemia , cholwmic . 
Choler (kol'Gr), n. [Formerly also choller 
(spelled with ch in imitation of the L.), earlier 
color, < MFj. color, colerc, colre , < OF. colere, F. 
colitre as Pr. Pg. cobra s= Bp. cdlera *= It. col- 
lcra> anger, bile, < L. cholera , bile, a bilious ail- 
ment, < Gr. xoMfxt* a bilious ailment, cholera, 

< xo'rij = L. fel s E. gall, bile : sqe gall 1 . Cf . 
cholera, of which choler is a doublet.! If. The 
bile. [Anger was formerly supposed to be pro- 
duced by excess or disturbance of this fluid.] 

Augur or wrath is the boiling of the blood about the 
heart, through tho stirring up or choler. BlundevUls. 

My Father, named Richard, was of a sanguine complex- 
ion, mixed with a dash of choler. Evelyn, Diary (1623), p. 8. 

lienee — 2. Anger; wrath; irascibility. 

Throw cold water on thy choler. ShaJt . , M. W. of W., ti. 8. 

Stay not within the Itoiinds Manillas holds ; 

Lest, little brooking these unfitting braves, 

My choler ovcrslip the luw of arms. 

Giwnc, Orlando Furloio. 

Weo see yon arc In choler, therefore till you coole a while 
wee turne us to the ingenuous Deader. 

Milton, On Def. of Dumb. Remonst 
«=Byn. 3. A nrjer, Vexation, ImtinnaUun, etc. See angerl. 
cholera (kol'e-rtt), n. [< L. cholera , bile, a bil- 
ious ailment, < "Gr. (pa, a bilious ailment, 
cholera, < xaMf, gall, bile, anger: see choler.] 

1. An infectious and often rapidly fatal dis- 
ease, prevailing epidemically, generally pre- 
ceded by a diarrhea, and marked bv violent 
purging of watery stools with floceulent par- 
ticles suspended in them rice-water stools”), 
vomiting, cramps, especially in the legs and 
abdominal walls, and profound collapse: spe- 
cifically termed Asiatic cholera . in cholera, os In 
typhoid fever, the morbific particles, probably living 
germs, seem, as a rule, to ho transmitted by emanation 
or exhalation from tlie stools of the patient They on 
destroyed by boiling. The period of incubation Is snort, 
from a few hours to two or three days. Cholera la en- 
demic In India, and at different periods it has swept as an 
epidemic with great violence over ^sia and (since 182ft) 
over Europe and America. 

2. An acute disorder of the digestive organs, not 
epidemic, marked by vomiting, purging, eolie, 
and cramps in the legs and abdominal walls, 
with considerable exhaustion, mostly confined 
to the hotter months, and frequently due to er- 
rors of diet: specifically called sjtoradic cholera 
and cholera morbus. — 8. A destructive infec- 
tious disease of fowls, characterized by a yel- 
low or green diarrhea, with an offensive odor, 
and great weakness and speedy death, it ia 
held to be caused by a bacterium, and is promoted by un- 
cleanliness. Usually called chicken-cholera or fowl.chulera. 
—Algid cholera. «<*> algid,— Cholera Infantum (in- 
fants cholera), a term somewhat loosely applied to threat- 
ening oases of enterocolitis or siioradio cholera in infants. 
— Cholera morbus (cholera disease), a term popularly 
applied to sporadic and occasionally to Aslatio onoltnu 
— Hog-oholera, a specific highly contagious fever of 
■wine, attended by Inflammation of the lung* stom- 
ach, intestines, and other organs, usually diarrhea, fre- 
quently cough, and extravasations of hlood in the slctn 
and mucous membranes. It is believed to be caused by 
the Bacillus minimus . (Klein.) Also called infsctUms 
pneumo-enteritis, swine-plague, erysipelas malignum, and 
intestinal fever (if smne. 

choleraic (kol-g-r&'ik), a. [< choUra + 4c . 
The reg. form choleric has a different use.] 
Pertaining or relating to cholera ; affected or 
characterized by, dne to, or causing cholera: 
as, choleraic exhalations or patients ; the chole- 
raic voice : choleraic miasmata. 
choleric 1 (kore-rik), a. and n. PSarlymbd. E. 
colerick, < ME. colerik, colrik, bilious. < OF. eo- 
lerique , F. coldrique = Pr. coleric m Bp, oolirico 



Abounding with choler or bile ; bilious. 
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Obs two aiwt port. Mw »o different Inthdr Wmpwt. trimeter with a trochee as the sixth foot Instead Dr. Bnchsnsn nwoj wi 
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staiwfucnmniavinii nt hu omiti. poet# used it chiefly in pieces characterized by humorous 1/1 4 * 

Invective, “ 


Bee (tcaton. 



ilexlon of hit conn* 

trymen stamped on hit visage. Lamb, South-Sea Honae. 

9. 

ger 

When the guide perceived It, he grew to 
that he throatenea Hr. I. H. Cory at, (Trudltiei, 1. 114. 

Sir Robert it choleric enough, hut then, at he It provoked 
without oaute, he It appeased without reason. 

Foote , I’he Bankrupt, 1. 

8 . Indicating or expressing anger 
by anger; angry: as, a choleric spee< 

That In the captain's but a choleric word, 

Which in the soldier is Sat blasphemy. 

Shak., M. for M., il. 2. 
cflyxL 2, Tettj*, touchy, peppery, irritable. 

U.f n . A person of a bilious or chplerie tem- 
perament. 

The dyeuel . . . him asayleth stranglakest [strongllestj 
thane (thej eolrik mid ire and discord. 

Apcnbttc o/ IniPpt, p. 157. 

choleric 2 (kol'e-rik), w. r< cholera ■+ -ic. Cf. 
choleric^.} A "person suffering from cholera. 
[Hare.] 

The commission tried to make the autopsy of a choleric 
whom I saw in the penal establishment of Ban Miguel. 

U. S. Com. Hep.. No. lv. (1886), p. 880. 

eholerldy (kol'e-rik- 11 ), adr. [< choleric 1 + -J// 2 .] 
In a choleric manner. [Rare.] 
cholericne (kol'e-rik-nes), n, [< choleric 1 + 
-new.] Irascibility; anger; peevishness. [Hare.] 
Contentiousness and cholericknc **. 

Bp. Gauden, Anti-Baal Berlth, p. 128. 

cholerlform (kol'§-ri-fdrm), a. [=* F. choltri- 
formc. < L. cholera 4- forma , form.] Rosera- 
blu 


was strnok with the . . 

for the accommodation of travelers 

merchants of Madras. 

Wheeler , Short Hist Ind., p. 40& 

[NL., < Gr. x°Ml) bile, 
presence 


choliara 

II, w. Same as choliamb , 
cholic 1 


homer (which see). 
Chomp (chomp), v. 


dialectal variant 


_ T?’ i « nil \ , __ uuuuiy \uuuiuv/, v. a uinwubaa ywisui vj. 

iholic 1 (kol ik), a. [ < Gr. x°^Vf bilo, + -ic. Cf. champ l, Grose • 

choleicA Pertaining to or obtained from bilo. Ohondestes (kon-des'tfiz), n. [NL. (Swainsoh, 
Also CMMiiC '— Cholic add, an add found in the con- 1827); said to be (irrog.) < Gr. ^rfvdpof, grits, 

tents of tlic Intestines and in the excrement. i * I. 


tents of the intestines and in the excrement. 

cholic^, n. An obsolete form of colic . 
choline, cholln (kol 'in), ». [< Gr. x°^ bile. 
+ -iwd 2 , -t*« 2 .] A baRic substance (CgHigNO^) 
vhicli is widely distributed in tlie animal or- 


(irrog.l „ 

groats (grain, seed), + eofiUiv, eat.] A genus 
of fringuline birds of North America, the lark- 


guiunm, out in iuuni auuu(ioint> in ouv vnv. m ue 

brain (as a constituent of lecithin), and in the 
yolk or eggs, It is very deliquescent, and oiys- 
tallizes with difficulty. Also cholein and neurine. 

cholo (oho'lo), n. [S, Araer.] A child of mixed 
Spanish and Peruvian Indian parentage. 

The cholo, the descendant of the alliauoei of the Rpan- 
iards with the Inca Indians. Encyc. Brit., IV, 16. 

cholo-. Bee choU . 

eholochrome (kol' 6 -kr 6 m ), n. [ < Gr. bile, 
+ xtM ta i color.] A general term for bile-pig- 
ments of every kind. Bee bik-piffment. 

cholocyst, cholocystenterostomy, etc. Bee 
cholecyst, etc. 

Ohologaater (ko-lO-gas'tfcr), w. [NL., < Gr. 
lame, defective, 4- ; atni/p, belly.] A 



bling cholera; of the nature of cholera: as, 
cholerii'orm diarrhea. 

cholerine (kol'e-rin), w. [< cholera 4- -inc 1 ; 
ss F. cholerine"*: Bp. colerina , etc.] 1. The 
diarrhea which commonly precedes the severe 
symptoms in an attack of Asiatic cholera, or 

j s -.1 „ a ..i. _i 


I. ark-flitch ( Chondrites grammicc). 

finches, having a long, graduated, party-colored 
tail, and the head much striped. There is hut ono 
species, the common lark-finch of the western United 
States, C. yrammica. 

chondr-, chondro-. [NL., etc., repr. Gr. x 6v - 
d/j of, groats, grain, lump, cartilage, gristle.] An 
element in modem scientific compound words 
( chondro - before a consonant), usually meaning 
‘ cartilage.' 


nus of cave-fishes, of the family AmilyopsUks , 
having eyes and colored integument, contrary 
to the rule in this family. There are several 
species in the southom United Btates, as C. 
pavillifer. 

chololdic (kol-$-id'ik), a. [< Gr. *o///, bile, 4- 
-Ml 4- -io.j Pertaining to or derived from bilo : 

_„_ r as, choloidic acid. 

which occurs during the prevalence of cholera chololithi&ais (kol^o-li-tliVa-Bis), n. [As cholo- 
in oases where no further symptoms are do- lithUc ) 4- -iasi *. ] lii pathol ., that condition of 

StoS. 4 — *• “• — * “ “*“• JSS V 

oholeri&ation (koPe-ri-sa'shou), w. [< *cholcr - or their formation. 

ise (< cholera 4- ,-fee) + -ation.] Inoculation cholopholn (kol-d-fo'in), n. [< Or. x°^ bile, 4- 
with cholera, or with cliolera in a modified form, dusky, brown, 4- -in 2 t ] Same a« biliphain . 

as a prophylactic measure. CholopodinflB (ko^lp-po-dPnd), n. pi. [NL., < 

oholeroid (kol Vroid), «. [< cholera 4- -oil 7. Cf. Cholopus (-pod-) 4- -4Mrc.] A subfamily of Bra- 
On, xofefdrim, of same sense and formation.] dypoaidee , typified by the genus Cholopus , con- 
taining the two-toed sloths. 

Cholopodlne (ko-lop' 9 -din), a. and n. I, a. 
or pertaining to the Cholonodintc. 

ft. n, A sloth of the subfamily Cholopodirue . 

Cholopus (kd'lo-pus), it, [N 1 j., orig. by lin- 
ger, lHll, in improper form Cholmpu *, Cholee- 


, xdfofH 

Resembling cholera. 

Bholerophobia (koHg-ro-fd'bi-fi), n. [< Gr. 
Xotepa, cholera, 4“ -ipojlla, < iftafrtcHai, fear.] An 
extreme or morbid dread of cholera. [Rare.] 
Bholerophone (ko-ler'$-fon), v. [< Gr. x^lMi 
cholera, 4- voice.] The faint, plaintive, 
hoarse or squeaking voice characteristic of 
choleraic patients in the stage of collapse; 
choleraic voice (vox cholerica). 
oholestearin, cholestearlne (kol-es-te'a-rin), 
«i. Erroneous forms of chofcstcrin . 
cholesteatoma (kol-es-te-a-td'mji), n . ; pi. cho - 
lesteaUmata (-ma-t^). [NL., < Gr. x'Mh bile, + 
or tap (ffTfar-) ? tallow, fat, 4* -oma. ] In pathol 
an endothelioma in which the cells, closely 
packed in concentric layers, form glistening, 
pearl-like bodies. 

caoleetermmla (ko-ies-te-r§'mi-ft). *. [NL., < 
cholesterUn) 4- Gr. al/m, blood.] A morbid in- 
crease of onoleBterin in the blood. Also choke- 
teremia. 

Cholesteric (kol-es-ter'ik). a . [< cholestcr(in) 
4- -tc.] Pertaining to cholostenn, or obtained 
from it. — Cholesteric add, < h 1I io<»r». an odd obtained 
by boiling cholestorin with nitric acid. It is In crystals 
of a yellowish-white color. 

s&^kiterln, oholegterine (ko-les'te-rin), n. 
[= F. choice tdrine s Bp. colcstcrina,< Gr, * 0 ///, 
bile, + m-fordf, solid, 4- -iw 2 , -t«e 2 .] A sub- 
stance (C 20 H 44 O) crystallizing in leaflets, with 
a mother-of-pearl luster and a fatty feel, it i M 
soluble in alcohol and ether, and Is probably a monova- 
lent alcohol. It occurs in the blood and brain, in the yolk 
of eggs, and in the seeds aud buds of plants, but most 
abundantly in the bile, and especially In ‘ "* 
which/- ■ ■ 


i ms ; < Or. W, lame-footed, < x u/( ki lame, 

ait, 4- Troi’f (Trod-) = K. foot ] A genus of 



Uoau, or Two-toed Sloth ( Cholopus dutacfylus). 


1 biliary calculi, 

. / consist wholly of cliolesterin. " ‘ 

ing wool-fat with boiling alcohol there is obtaim 
eonolic solution of clioie 


hollo solution of clioiestorln and lsocholesterJn. 
eholeetearin, cholestmrine. 
fllOlUh (cho'li-k), n. [E. Ind.] A small coast- 
ing-vessel used by the natives of the Coro- 
mandel coast. Sometimes spelled choolia . He 
Colange . 

sholiamb (kft'li-amb), n. [< L. choliambus.< Gr. 
xuMafijios, lame iambus, < lame, limping, 
+ lapfa, iambus.] Inpros., a variety of iambic 


tardigrade edentate mammals, or sloths, of the 
family Brady podidw, including the unau or two- 
toed sloth. C, didactylm , of South America, 
cholosis (ko-16'sis), «. [< Gr. * 0 ///, bile, 4- 

-oNis.] A disease characterized by a perversion 
, .... Recretion of bile, 

ij^treat- choltry, choultry (chol'tri), n.; pi. chol tries, 
lined an al- choultries (-trig). [Itepr. Malayalam chdwati, 
twin. Also rhauti ss Telugu and Cauarese chdtcadi (c ore- 


Telugu and Cauarese chdtcadi (cere 
bral t or d), chawari ss Marathi chdwati , a cam- 
vansary, an inn, “ 
shed used as a 1 
khan or caravansary 
ers, usually consisting of a square 
rounded by low buildings, in some olmltries pro- 
visions are sold, and in others distributed gratis, especially 
to Brahmans aud religious mendicants. 


resented by the genus Chondracanthm . They 
have an elongated and often not distinctly segmented 
body furnished with retronie spines, the abdomen reduced 
to a mere stump, tlio anterior pair of pleiopods represent- 
ed by bifid lobes, other swimming-feet wanting, falcate 
mandibles, and 110 suctorial proboscis. The male is much 
smaller than the female, being 11 stunted pyriform object, 
carried al>out by the female, often In pairs, in her vulva, 
or attached to other ]M>rtious of her laxly. See Epizoa. 

Of Ohondracanthus (kon-dra-kan'thus), n. [NL., 
< Gr. xMfio f, cartilage, 4- isavOa, thorn, spine.] 
A genus of lcnueoid parasitic crustaceans, or 
fish-lice, typical of the family Clwidraeanthidm , 
having the body covered with short reflexed 
Spines. 0. tei Is a parasite on the gills of the dory ; C. 
fnhltoHue infests the angler ; C. camutwt is found on the 
llat-flsh. Lernentuma Is a synonym. 

chondral (kon'dral), a. [NL., < Gr. xMf”<, 
cartilage, 4- -al.} Cartilaginous; pertaining 
to or consisting of cartilage or a cartilage, es- 
pecially a costal cartilage; : used chiefly in com- 
bination : as, inb crchomtral, costo chondral. 
chondralgia (kon-dral'ji-ft), n. [NL., < Gr. 
xMfXKt cartilage, 4- toyoc, pain.] In pathol 
pain in the region of a cartilage, 
chondr anenlte (kon -drkr ' se - nit), tt. [< Gr. 
xMfioc, grits (grain), 4- arsenite . ] An arse- 
niato of manganese, occurring in small yellow 
grains with a conchoidal fracture, 
chondranchymatous (kon-dreng-kim'grtus). a. 
[< chondrenchyme (- chymat •) + -ous.} Having 
the character of chondrenchyme; containing 
or consisting of chondrenchyme. 
chondrenchyme (kon-dreng'ldm), n. [< Gr. 
xMpWt cartilage, 4- iyx v l m t infusion.] A tis- 
sue resembling cartilage which occurs in some 
sponges, as in Die cortex of the Cortitidas, W . 
f. Sottas. 

chondrl, n. Plural of chondrus. . 
chondrincatlon (kon # drl - fi - ka ' shqn ), n. [< 
chondrifv : see -fu and -ation.} The act or pro- 
cess of ohondrifying or of being converted into 
cartilage; the state of being efiondrifled. 

Tlio proussses of chorulrification and ossification often 
prrnwua with but little respect for tlic pre-existing divi- 
sions. //. Spencer, Frin. of Biol., f 268. 

and pp. chon- 
xfawpoc, car- 
oonvert into car- 

uiage. 

ft, intrans. To be converted into cartilage 
become cartilaginous. 
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i«t«r Uu element* of the eftMdrWv cnmlnm hate 
run lutoem* othe r, the toO lomid^^HiMi*, ^ thefr co- 

P*0“ * row * hl ■ • • ir * ,p “ * “’“StSfniwt 



o&oodlpfanoid (kon-dr^-gm'crid), a. and *. choadr o p t w ygl m (kon-drop-tfr.rlj'Uii),a. and 
L o* Femizung to or having the oharaoten of a. X, a. Gristly-finned; having a oanilitfinoua 
the Chon ** “* ,J 5 * * ** * ... ••• 

IL n. 
noidea. 

Also chondroganoidean. 
ondrog&noidea (kon^ir$-ga-noi'd?-|), n,pl. 

NL^ Gr. ^(J^cartilage, + CanoUm^ q, v.] 


of the auperorder Chondroga- 


skeleton ; specifically, of or pertaining lo the 
Chondropterugii . Also chondrovteruaioue. 



:>or 
ieton. 


tfnoas, which refers to the hardened tissue* 
Cartilage, . . . the ehondrigmau* basin or ground-sub- 
■tanoo which many oonaideradons show to be a product or 
kataatate of protoplasm. M. FoHer, Ency c. Brit. , XIX. SO. 

chondriglucoto (kon-dri-gltt'kfis), ». [< Gr. rAv- 
Annr, cartilage, 4- glucose?] A substance having 
a sweet taste and reducing properties like those 
of glucose, which is formed when cartilage is 
boiled with dilute mineral acids. 

OhondrUla (kon-dril'ft), n, [NL. (Oscar 
Schmidt, 1862), dim. of Gr. xAvApog, cartilage.] 
In cool,, the typical genus of sponges of the 
family Chondnuidw, having stellate silicious 
bodies in the cortex. 

Ohondrillid* (kon-dril'i-dS), n. pi [NL*, < 
ChondriUa + -iaa.] A family of Myxospongiw , 
gelatinous sponges, having no fibrous skelet< 
cnondrin, ohondrlne (kon y drin), n . [< Gr. xAv- 
Apog, cartilage, + -in*, -<ne 9 ; =* P. cLmdrfcw.] 
The proper substance of cartilage, which is 
procured by boiling the tissue of cartilage as 
it occurs in the ribs, trachea, nose, etc., and of 
the cornea, in water. The tluue la alowiy dissolvod 
by Ibis means with formation of ohondrln, which is solu- 
ble in hot water and gelatinises on cooling. When dry it 
resembles glue. 

chondrite 1 (kon'drlt), n. [< Gr. xovAplryg, made 
of groats or coarse meal, < ; xAvAnog, groats, grain, 
cartilage.] A common class or meteoric stones, 
characterized by large numbers of rather mi- 
nute spherical crystalline grains. Bee meteor - 
ite. 

chondrite 9 (kon'drlt), ». [< Chondrus , 8, + 

-f to 9 .] A fossil marino plant of the Chalk and 
other formations: so called from its resem- 
blance to the existing Chondrus crispus, or Irish 
moss. Page . 

chondritic (kon-drit'ik), a . [< chondrite i + -to.] 
Having the peculiar granulated structure char- 
acteristic of chondrite. 

chondritis (kon-dri'tis), n. [< Gr, xAvApog, car- 
tilage, + -itis.] In paihol , inflammation of 
cartilage. 

Diseases which attack the laryngeal cartilages, or frame- 
work of the larynx, as perichondritis and chondritic. 

Pop, Soi. Mo., XII. 109. 

chondro-. See chondr-. 
ohondrocrania, n. Plural of chondrocranium. 
chondrocranl&l (kon-drfl-krft'ni-al), a. [< chon- 
drooranium + -of.] Of or pertaining to a cbon- 
drocranium, in any sense, 
chondrocranium (kon-dro-krfi'ni-um), n.: pi. 
ohondrocrania (-ft). [< Gr. xAvApog, cartila 
+ spavlov , skull: see cranium .] 1. A car' 
ginous skull; a skull per- 
manently cartilaginous, as 
that of many fishes.— 8. 

The cartilaginous as dis- 
tinguished from the mem- 
branous portions of an em- 
bryonic skull, which may 
eventually become entirely 
bony; that portion of an 
osseous skull which is pre- 
formed in cartilage. At in 
oarlystago this consists largely of 
the basilar plate or parachordal 
cartilage. See Ecox, Aeipenmr , 
and parachordal. 

3. In ichth,, the persistent «chard«t cartilage wi 
cartilaginous portion of the 
cranium occurring in many 
osseous fishes, such as the 
salmonids, subjacent to the 
bones. 

Ohondrodendron(kon-dr$- 
den'drgn), n. [NL., < Gr. 

XAvApog, cartilage, 4- AMpov , tree.] A small 
genus of tall climbing menispermaoeous shrubs 
with large leaves, natives of Pern and Brazil. 
The root of C. tomerUoium Is the true pareira bravo, a 
drug formerly of great repute in complaints of the blad- 
der. See pareira. 

cbondrodite (kon'dr$-d!t), it. [< Gr. 
granular (see ohondroid), + -<to 9 .] A mineral 
often occurring in embedded grains of a yellow 
to red color, and also in perfect crystals, it is 
a flnosllioate of iron and magnesium. Humite and clino- 
humite are closely related minerals, differing in crystalline 
form. Also called bntciU BcchumU*. 
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Chondrocfaniura. or Car- 
tilaginous Skull of Chick, 
fithuay of litcubution. 

A, anterior end of noto- 
chord, embedded in thopar- 
achordat cartilage, which 
forms the basilar plate, bi- 
furcating to form the trabe- 
cula, which Inclose the 
pituitary space. P, then 
uniting in u bifurcated 
ethmovomertne plate: Co, 
O, rudiments of cochlea ; 
Sc, rudiment of semicircu- 
lar canals: gw, quadrate 
cartilage. 


s system of classification, a division or 
superorder of ganoid fishes, containing those 
which have a cartilaginous skeleton, such as 
the sturgeons and many fossil forms. The liv- 
ing representatives are referable to the orders 
Chondrostei and SelachosUmi. 

and#f°fjame as chondr ogi 
chondrogen (kon'drp-ien), n. [< ohondr(in ) 4- 
•gen.] Bamo as dhondrigen . 
londrogenesifl (kon-dr$-;jen'e-aie), n. [< Gr. 
yAvApog^ cartilage, + yheaig, generation.] The 
formation or development of cartilage. Also 
chondr ogeny. 

chondrogenetic (kon'drfl-jo-net'ik), a, [< 
chondrogencsis, after genetic.) Forming or pro- 
ducing cartilage ; of or pertaining to chondro- 
genesis: as, a chondrogenetic process or result, 
chondrogenous (kon-droj'e-nus). a. [< chon- 
drogeny 4- -ous.] Same as chondrogenetic. 
chondrogen; (kon-droj'c-ui), n. [< NL. *chon - 
drogenia , < Gr, xAvAnog, cartilage, + ^*ytvi see 
•geny.] Same as ehondrogenesis, 
chondr oglosaal (kon-drd-glos'al), a. and n [< 
chondroglossus + -al.) 1, a . In amt, pertain- 
ing to the lesser horn of the hyoid bone and to 
the tongue. 

II. n. The chondroglossus. 
chondroglossus (kon-dro-glos'ufl), n. [NL., < 
Gr. xAwpog, cartilage, 4* ybuaca, tongue.] In 
anat., that part of the hyoglossus muscle which 
arises from the lesser cornu of the hyoid bone. 
Ohondrograda (kon-drog'ra-dft). n. pi [NL., < 
Gr. xAvAfiog, cartilage. 4- L. gradi, step, go.] A 
division of the slphonophorous hydrozoans, 
including such forms as Felella, Porpita, etc., 
as distinguished from the Physograda . 
chondrograde (kon'drti-gr&d), a ' Of or per- 
taining to the Chondrograda . 
chondrographle (kon-difl-graf'ik), a . [< chon- 
drogmphy + -ic.) Descriptive of cartilage ; spe- 
cifically, of or pertaining to chondrography. 
chondr ography (kon-drog'ra-fl), n . [= F. chon- 
dtographie, < Gr. xArAoog, cartilage, + -y^la, 

< ypAfr.iv, write.] A scientific description of the 
cartilages. 

chondroid (kon'droid), a. [< Gr. poeidfa, 
contr. x ov ApA>fyg, cartilaginous, < xAvfyxK, carti- 
lago, + tlAog, form.] Cartilaginous; resembling 
cartilage. 

chondrologlc (kon-dro-loj'ik), a . [< chondroU 
ogy + -to.] Of or pertaining to chondrology. 
chondrology (kon-drol'o-ji), n. [= F. chondro - 
logic, < Gr. x^vApog, cartilago, + -/oyla, < TJryuv, 
speak : see -ology, j The scienoo or knowledge 
of cartilages. 

chondroma (kon-dro'mft), n.; pi. chondromata 
(-mB-tjl). [NL., < Ghr. x* 1 w, cartilage, 4- 
-oma.] in paihol, a tumor which consists essen- 
tially of cartilage. Also called enehondroma, 
chondromatons (kon-drom'a-tuH), a. [< chon- 
droma^) + -ou8, j Pertainiiig to a chondroma ; 
enohondromatous. 

chondrometer (kon-drom'e-tftr), n. [< Gr. x^v- 
Apog , grain, groats, 4> pirpov, a measure.] An 
instrument resembling a steelyard for weigh- 
ing grain. 

chonaropharyngMS (kon-drO-far-in-jfi'us), n. 
[NL., < Gr. xdXtpog, cirtilage; + NL. pharyn- 
gceuH, < Gr. fdpvyS, throat: see pharynx?] That 
portion of tne middle constrictor muscle of the 
pharynx which arises from the lesser cornu of 
the hyoid bono. Also chondropharyngeu s. 
tiicsndropharrageal (kon'dr^fa-rin'je.fti), a . 
and n. [< chondropharmgwus + -al] I, a. 
Pertaining to the lesser horn of the hyoid bone 
and to the pharynx* 

IX. *• The ohondropharyngous. 
Ohondrophora (kon-drof^-rft), n. pi [NL., 
neut. pi. otchotulrophorus : soe chondrophorous.] 
A section of decapod dibranchiate Cephalopoda, 
havin g the internal shell horny. Most living 
cephalopoda are of this character. The name 
is contrasted with Cdteiphora, 
chondrophorous (kon-drof '$-rus), a. [< NL. 
chondrpphorus, < Gr. xAvApog, wfcilage, 4* -fdpog, 

< fipetv a E. heath] Of or pertaining to the 
Ohondrophora, 


[NL., < ^ 

dim. of Trrlpuf, a wing, < irrepfo, a wing, » E. 
feather.] A group oz fishes to which miferent 


values and limits have been assigned, (a) in 
Artedi'i and other early systems, an order Including all the 
flsh-Uke vertebrates without distinct rays in the tins— that 
Is, the selachians as well as the sturgeons and lampreys, (ft) 
In Cuvier's system, the second series of the daw PUcct or 
Allies, contrasting with the osseous fishes, having the skel- 
eton essentially cartilaginous and the cranium sutureleH. 
The families of this series include the sturgeon, shark, 
ray, and lamprey. Also called Cartilatrinei. (c) In Qiin- 
ther’s system, a subclass of fishes, Including all the se- 
lachians, characterised by a cartilaginous skeleton ; skuU 
without sutures; a body with medial and paired Ana, 
of which the hinder are abdominal ; caudal fin with pro- 


„ only); i . 

series of valves in ilio bulbui arteriosus ; optic nerves 
cominlssurally united and not decussating ; and prehen- 
sile organs attached to the ventral fins of the males,— 
Ohondroptarygll branohlli flxfz, in Cuvier’s system of 
classification, die second order of Choudroptcrygii, having 
fixed bronchia) or gills adherent by the external edge in 
such a manner that the water escapes through as many 
holes pierced In the skin as there are intervals between 
the IwonchliD, or at least with these holes terminating in 
a common duct through which the water Is ejected, 
ohondropterygioiui (kon-drop-tg-rij'i-uft), a. 
Same as chomrojttcrygian. 
chondroz (kon'dros), n. See chondrus , 2. 
chondrosarcoma (kon # dro-attr-k6'iDft), n.; pL 
ehondrosarcomata (-ma-tft). [NL., < Gr. x™m, 
cartilage, 4- o&pKupa , " sarcoma.] In pathol ., a 
tumor composed of cartilaginous and sarcoma- 
tous tissue. 

chondrosarcomatous (kon'drC-sfLr-kom'ft-tus), 
a. [< chondr osar coma(t- ) 4* -ous.] In pathol, 
gristly or fleshy, as a tumor; specifically, of or 
pertaining to a chondrosarcoma. 

Ohondroflia (kon-drO'si-ft), ». [NL., < Gr. *<$v- 
Afmg, cartilage.] The typical genus of sponges 
of the family Chondrotniam. 

OhondrosIMil (kon-dr^-sl'i-dfi), n.pl [NL., < 
Chondrosia + -idw.] A family of oligosilicine 
sponges, of the order Chondrosjtongice, having 
no flesh-spicules, typified by the genus Chondro- 
sia. Also Chondr osiden. Lcndenfeld , 1887. 
chondrosia (kon-drd'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. xAv- 
Apog, cartilage, + -osto.] The formation of car- 
tilage. 

Ohondroapongia (kon-dif-spon'ji-S), n. pi 
[NL., < Gr. xAvopog, cartilage, + tnrAyyog, 
sponge.] In Lendenfeld’s system of classifl- 
catlon (1887), the third order of sponges, an or- 
der of his subclass Silicon, in which there is a 
tough mesodermal substance or gristly meso- 
glcea, usually with isolated spicules of the te- 
traxon or monaxon type. It comprises the lithlstido. 
tetroctluellids, some of the monoetlnollids, and most of 
the Myxocjtongim of autliors In general. 

monarosponglan (kon-dr^-spon'ji-an), a. and 
n. I, a. Gnstly. as a sponge; specifically, of 
or pertaining to ihe Chondrospongia . 

It, ft. A sponge of the order Chondrosponate*. 
Ohondroatel (kon-dros'tf-i), ft. pi [NL., pi. of 
chondrosteus : see chondrmteous.] 1. In Mfll- 
ier’s system of classification (1840), an order of 
ganoid fishes, characterized by the skeleton 
being partly cartilaginous, partly bony, and 
the skin naked or provided with osseous buck- 
lers.— 8. In Cope’s system of classification, a 
primary division of actinopterons fishes, with 
an entire scries of basilar segments of the ab- 
dominal ventral fins, and with no branchioste- 
gal rays and no pterotic bone: synonymous 
with Chonirnganotdea. 

Ohondrosteida (kon-dros-tS'i-dS), n.pl. [NL,, 
< Chondrosteus + -idat.] A family of fossil 
chondrosteous fishes, represented by the genus 
Chondrosteus . 


rian reptiles of colossal size, from the Creta- 
ceous strata of Europe and America, 
chondrosteous (kon-dros't$-us), a. [< NL. 
chondrosteus, < Gr. xAvApog, cartilage. + herbs, 
bone.] Having a cartilaginous skeleton, as a 
sturgeon or other member of the Chondrostei, 
Chondrosteus (kon-dros't$-us), n. [NL. (Agas- 
siz, 1848) : see chondrosteous.] A genus of fos- 
sil sturgeon-like fishes, made the type of a sep- 
arate family Chondrosteidas , 

Ohondrostoma (k©n-dros't$-ral), n. [NL. 
(Agaasiz, 1687), < Gr. xAvApog, carmage,4- evipa, 
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mime. 

chondrotome (kon'dro-tom), #. [< Gr. x orfipoi’f 
cartilage, + ropdc, verbal adj. of rrpvctv, cut : soo 
anatomy, 1 In surg., a knife specially adapted 
for Cutting Cartilages. It ifi a stout, strong kind of 
aoal|M)l, with the blade and fUelike handle usually of steel 
and in one piece. Also called cartUayr-knife. 

chondr otomy (kon-drot '9-mi), n. [= P. chon - 
drotomie s=3p. condrotomia , < Gr. a/wW, car- 
tilage, + To/ift , a cutting: hoc anatomy. J 1. In 
sury, the cutting of a cartilage.— 2. In anal., 
a dissection of cartilages, 
dumdrale (kon'drtfl), n, [< XL. *chondrulus, 
dim. of chondr us, cartilage: see chondms .] 
A term proposed as an English equivalent of 
chondr us, 1. 

fljhondma (kon'drus), w. ; pi. chondri (-dri). 
£NL., < Gr. xMpoc, groats, grain, lump, carti- 
lage, gristle.] 1 . A rounded mass, or spherule, 
consisting of a single crystal of some mineral, 
or of an aggregate of several crystalline frag- 
ments of different minerals, often more or less 
mingled with a glassy base, such forms mv found 
In various meteorites, sometimes constituting nearly the 
whole of the mass, sometimes only a small portion of it. 
This peculiar structure is designated as chinulrttic , and 
each Individual spherule as a chnndrus. Such chondri 
are usually smaller than u pea. They are generally con- 
sidered to be droiw of matter solidified from a molten 
condition. 

2. A cartilage, particularly tko fusiform carti- 
lage. Also spoiled chondr os. — 3. (wp*] In hot., 
a genus of seaweeds, including the Chondms 
erutpus (Irish moss or carrageen), which fur- 
nishes a nutritious gelatinous matter. — 4, 
[can.] In sodl., a genus of pupiforra gastro- 
pods. Cuvier , 1817. 

chime (kou), ». [NL., < Gr. xuwi, contr. of *o- 
dvq, a funnel: sec choanal] The cortical dome 
of a sponge. Bee extract. 

In many spouges the cortical domes arc constricted near 
their communication with the sulidcmial cavity by n trans- 
verse muscular sphincter, which defines an outer division 
or ectochone from an inner or eudodionc, the whole struc- 
ture being a chow. Knrvc. /hit,, XXII. 415. 

chone rhinl d (kon-e-rin'id), v. A fish of tho 
family ChonerhinUtk. 

Ohonerhinid (kon-e-rin'i-dfi), n. pi [XL., < 
Chonerhinus + -tiUvJ]' In Gill’s system of clas- 
sification, a family of gyinnodoiit nlectognath 
fishes, with the frontal* separated from the su- 
pra-oocipital by tho intervention of the post- 
frontals, which are much enlarged and assume 
a quadrangular form. The ethmoid Is little promi- 
nent to view and very short ; the vertebra are In increased 
number (12 abdominal and 17 caudal); the head is wide 
or has a blunt, wide snout ; and the dorsal and unul tins 
are long and multiradiate. The few species are peculiur 
to the rivers of southern Asia. 


•nub fM-upei- uiiio w murry. 

Cowper , Pairing Time Anticipated. 

2. To prefer and decide : with an infinitive as 
object: as, ho chose to make the attack. 

Because he (then in that Lond, rathero than in ony otherc, 
there to siitfro Ids Passioun and his Dotlie. 

Mandcvilk , Travels, p. 2. 

Every age is as good os tho people who live In it choose 
to make it. Lowell , New Princeton Rev., I. 107. 

3. To prefer to have ; bo inclined or have a 
preference for. 

The lundlady now returned to know if we did not choose 
a more genteel apartment Goldsmith, 

«8yn. 1. Choose, Prefer, Elect, Select, fix upon, pitch up- 
ou, adopt. Choose is the most general of these words, hut 
always represents an act of the will ; it is the taking of one 
or some where all arc not wanted or cannot be had. Choice 
may be founded ujwn preference or modified by necessity. 
Jenifer represents a verdict of the judgment or a state of 
the inclination ; it emphasizes more than does choose tho 
leaving of the rest : he who jnrefers apples to oranges will 
choose apples when he line the opportunity of choice ; one 
may by inclination prefer to work at night, hut, on grounds 
of health, choose to work only hy day. Elect lias an exact 
use in theology ; its principal use otherwise Is to express 
the choice of persons, hy ballot or otherwise, for ofhoc, 
membership in societies, etc. : ns, to lie elected alderman 
or treasurer ; to elect certain studies in a college is to 
choose them formally. Select represents a careful, dis- 
criminating choice. 

He called unto him his disciples, and of them he chose 
twelve. Luke vi. 12. 

But wild ambition loves to slide, not stand, 

And fortune’s ice prefer* to virtue's land. 

Drydcn, Ahi. and Achlt., 1. 198. 

We have wll>« special soul 
Elected him our almence to supply. 

Shah M, for M., i. ]. 

We are as much Informed of a writer’* genius hy wliat 
he selects as hy what lie originates. 

Emerson , Quotation and Originality. 

n. tntrans. 1. To elect; make a choice; de- 
cide. 

Boyd. Ami who is your deer? 

Eos. If wo choose hy the horns, yourself. 

Shale., L. L. L., iv. 1. 

They had only to choose lietween implicit oliedlencc and 
0|K»n relMdlkm. Prescott. 

2. To prefer; desire; wish.— 3f. To have one’s 
choice ; do as one pleases. 

An you will not have me, choose. Shak., M. of V., i. 2. 

Bop. They will trust you for no more drink. 

Mer. Will they not? let ’em choose. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Burning Pestle, iv. 5. 

4f. To direct one’s steps j chooso one’s way. 

He ful chaimeoly hatg chosen to the chef gute, 

That hrogt breraly tlm hunie to the bryge ende. 

I the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8,), 1. 778. 


family Vhonerhimdw. 
cboocUde (chflch'ki), n. [Alaskan.] The na- 
tive name in Alaska of the least or knob-billed 
anklet, Simorhynchus pusillus , //. W. Elliott. 
choor (ohttr), n. A dialectal variant of choral, 
chari . 

ehoory (chtt'ri), V. i . ; pret. and pp. chooried, 
ppr. choorying. [< choor , ».] To work ; char. 
Malliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
ehooeable (clitt'zft-bl), a. [< choose + -able.'} 
Capable of being or proper to be chosen ; hav- 
ing desirable qualities ; desirable, 
chooaableneu (chA'sca-bl-nos), n. The quality 
of being choosable. £Kare.] 


The true source of the nobleness and duxmahtenes* of all ChoOSing-fitlck (cbtt'zing-stik), n. 
things. Buskin, Modem Painters, IV. xvli. ft S. jqJj, [Prov. Eng.] 


right of choosing. 

So far forth as herself might he her chooser. 

8hak.,M. W. of W.,iv. 6. 

Wo cannot he 

choosers, sir, in our own destiny. 

Middleton (and others), The Widow, v. 1, 
Should the worm tie chooser t - - the clay withstand 
The shaping will of the potter’s hand ? 

Whittier, The Preacher, 
choosingly (chtf'zing-li), adv. [< choosing, ppr. 
of choose , r., + -Zv a . J By choosing; by choice 
or preference. [Bare.] 

That I may do all thy will cheerfully, chooetnyly , hum- 
bly, confidently, and continually. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 63. 

A divining- 


(chttz), v , ; pret. chose, pp. chosen ( chose chop 1 (chop 


occasionally chusen (pret. cheas, ekes, chocs, pi. 
dhurqn, chosen, pp. ooren, chosen), < AS. oeosan, 


iop)^r.; 
artly diSi 


pret. and pp. chopped, 
identical with chap*, wl 


«* these cheualrous knyghttez. 
• Arthurs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1619. 

Soe mu* 


Sir Gawayne and t 
Towardez Chartris they cl 
Murk 

Cannot choose but, cannot do otherwise than. 
not hut, under bull, eon). 

I canmt choose but weep, to think they should lay him 
. . , I' the cold ground. Shak., Hamlet, iv. fi. 

-sa-gssi s 


now obsolete or vulgar), ppr. choosing. [Un- chopping . 

til recently often chuae; < ME. cheosm, chcsen, is now partly differentiated in use, though dial. 

(Sc.) like chop in all senses (see chapl)) (1) 
< ME. choppen, chappcn, chop, out, strike, chap 


coii] A, caujA Frob. not connected with Goth. 
haujmtfan, strike, slap, or, as supposed (through 
an assumed root with Gr. k6ktuv, cut, 

kAttuv, a capon (see capon), and OBulg. skopiU 
as Buss, slcopill = Bcrv. sntcojdU = Pol. skopic, 
castrate, > OBulg. skopitsi = Buss, skopetsu xs 
Serv. shkopats, a eunuch, as Pol, Bohem. shop 
(> G. schdps), a gelded ram, a mutton. Hence 
chipl, q. v.] I. tram. 1. To cut with a quick 
blow of a sharp instrument, as an ax; sever 
with a sudden stroke, or a succession of such 
strokes; out in pieces by repeated strokes; 
fell; hew; hack; mince: as, to chop oft a limb; 
to chop down a tree; to chop wood or straw; 
to chop meat. 

Mony chivalroHs Achillea chopvit to dethe : 

All hla wodia were weto of thalre wan blodo ! 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. ft.), L ftSSOi 
Chop oft Ida head ; something we will determine. 

Shak., Rich. HI., ill 1 

2f. To snap up; gobble. 

You are for making a hasty meal and for chopping up 
your entertainment like an hungry clown. Dryden. 

3. To flog. [Prov. Eng.]— 4. To put in. 
[Prov. Eng.] — 5. To cause to cleave, split, 
crack, or open longitudinally, as the surface of 
the earth, or the skin and flesh of the hand or 
face: in this sense iuoro commonly written 
chap. Soe chap l, v., I., l.-To chop a fox (ace 2. 
above), in fox-hunting, to adze him before he has had 
time te escape from cover: aald of a hound.— TO chop 
up, to cut in or Into pieces. «= Syn. Split, Cleave , etc. See 
rend. 

II. intrans. 1. To use a cutting instrument, 
as a cleaver or an ax, with a heavy stroke: as, 
to spend the day in chopping. — fif. To strike 
(at); catch (at); do something with a sudden, 
unexpected motion, like that of a blow. Bacon . 
Ho chops at the shadow and loses tho substance. 

Sir R. 1/ Estrange. 

3f. To cut in ; come in suddenly in interrup- 
tion. 

Some scornful jest or other choits between me 
And my desire. Fletcher, Wlldgoose Chase, I. 2, 

4 . To utter words suddenly; interrupt byre- 
marking : with in or out : as. he chopped in with 
a question. See phrases below.— 6. To crack; 
open in long slits: in this sense more com- 
monly written chap . Soe chapl, v., n., 1.— TO 
Chop In, to thrust in suddenly ; interrupt. 

You’re running greedily, like a hound to his breakfast, 
That chops in head and all. to beguile his fellows. 

Beau, and FI., Wit at several Weapons, lv. 2. 
This covetous fellow would not tarry till all the sermon 
was done, hut Interrupted the sermon, e ven^ suddenly chop* 
ping tn. Latimer, 2d Sermon bcf. Edw. VI., 1550. 

To 6hop in With, to cut in with (some remark); inter* 
rupt with.— To chop out With, to give vent or expres- 
sion to suddenly ; bring out suddenly ; whip out 
111011 wilt chop out with them unseasonably, 

When I desire 'em not. 

Beau, and FI., Maid’s Tragedy, Iv. 2. 
n, [< ME. chop, a stroke, blow; 
from the verb.] 1 . A cutting or severing blow ; 
a stroke, especially with some sharp instru- 
ment. 

Than Aohillcs with a chop chaunset to sle 
Phlllea, a fro kyng, with nls fyn strenght 

Destruction of Troy (E. R. T. S.), 1. 770L 

2. A slice of mutton, lamb, or pork, usually out 
from the loin, and containing the rib. Long 
chops are cut through loin and flank. Rolled chops are out 
from the flank, without bone. See mutton-chop, 

, And hence this halo lives about 

The waiter’s hands, that reach 
To each his perfect pint of stout, 

His proper chop to each. 

Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 

3. Figuratively, an extortion; a forced pay- 
ment. [Kare.J 

Sir William flapel compounded for sixteen hundred 
pounds, yet Empson would have out another chop out of 
him if the king had not died. Baeon. 

4 . In milling, the product of the first crushing 
or breaking or the wheat in making flour by the 



modern processes.— 5. A crack, cleft, or chink: 
in thin «eii 0 e more commonly written chap. Sec 
chap 1 , a., 1« 

The filling of the chops of bowl* by laying them in water. 

Bacon. 

chop 8 (<*«?)> *•» P*e*; “ a PI 

chopping. 14 var. of ckap* - - 


case 

made 


com buy, < D.koopen, buy) : sec 
cone 8 ; cf. caup 1 . Trom the sene 
comes naturally the sense of ‘ea 


o., and 
i sense of ‘ barter’ 
comes naturally the sense of 4 exchange,’ and 
hence 4 turn’ ; but there seems to have been con- 
fusion of this word with chop 1 , q. v.] I, trans. 
It. To barter; truck.— 2. To exchange; sub- 
stitute, as one thing for another ; swap. 

This is not to put down Prelate ; this Is but to chop an 
Episcopacy. Milton , Aroopagitica, p. 87. 

Wo go on chopping and changing our frlonds. 

Sir Jt L’ Estrange. 

To chop logic, to dispnte or argue in a sophistical man* 
per or with an affectation of logical terms or methods. 
> r ay, stand not chopping logic ; in, I pray. 

ChajHitan, All Fools, 1. 1. 
A man must not presume to use his reason, unless lie lias 
studied the categories, and can chop logic by mode ami 
figure. Smollett, Humphrey Clinker. 

lit intrans . If. To bargain; chaffer; higgle. 
What young thing of my years would endure 
To have her husband in another oouutry, 

Within a month after she Is married, 

Chojtping tor rotten raisins? 

Beau, and Fl. t Captain, 1. 2. 

2f. To bandy words; dispute. 

Let not the council at the liar chop with the judge. 

Bacon, Of Judicature. 
Peace, varlet, dost chop with me? 

Chapman, Widow’s Tears, v. G. 

3. To turn, vary, change, or shift suddenly: as, 
the wind chopped or chopped about. 


0 who would trust this world, or prise what’s In it, 

That gives and takes, and chop* and changes ev'ry minute ? 

Quartan, Emblems, f. 0. 

chop 2 (chop), n. [< chop*, f\] A turn of for- 
tune; change: vicissitude. Also chap.— Chops 
anil changes, vicissitudes ; ups and downs. 

There lie odd cho jm and change* in this hero world, for 
certain. Marryat , Snarloyyow, 11. iL 

chop 8 (chop), n. [Var. of chap 8 , q. v.] A jaw : 
usually inlbhe plural, the jaws ; the entrance to 
a harbor. See chap a. 

chop 4 (chop), w. [< Hind, chhdp , stamp, seal, 
print, copy, impression.] 1. In India, China, 
etc. : (a) An official marl on weights and mea- 
sures to show their accuracy, (ft) A custom- 
house stamp or seal on goods that have been 
passed; a permit or clearance. 

The Governor or his Deputy gives his Choj> or Pens to 
all Vessels that go up or down ; not so much as a Boat being 
suffered to proceed without it. Damjder , Voyages, II. 10. 

2. In China, brand ; quality: as, silk or tea of 
tho first chop. Hence the colloquial phrase 
first chop , first rate. — 3. A lot of tea to which 
a eommou mark or brand is affixed; a brand of 
tea. A chop may contain a few chests or a 
large number. 

The English merchants in Bhangliae best know how 
many chopt of tea they obtain from the district every year. 

IF. H. Medhurst , Interior of Chi uu, p. 1G0. 

Chow-chow chop. Bee chow-chow . — The grand chop, 

the port clearance granted by the Chinese customs when 
all duties liavo been pAid and all tho port regulations 
complied with. Also called the red chop , from the large 
vermilion seal upon It 

chopa, choppft (ehfi'pfi, chop'pjj.), n. ; pi. chopw, 
chopped (-pe). [ML,] A loose upper garment 
worn in the thirteenth and fourteenth couturies. 

chOB'lisat (chop'bdt), n. In China, a licensed 
lighter or cargo-boat, for the conveyance of 
' oods to and from vessels in the harbor. 



Chopins*. 




m-oherry (ohop'cher'i), w. ^ [< chop 1 , <»., + 
►j» cherry 1 .'] 


A game in which a cherry hung 
*v «• bureau in snatched for with the teeth. 
Merrick . 

chop-churcht, w. [< chop 8 + obj. church Cf. 
dial, chap-church, a parish church.] A secular 
priest who gained money by exchanging his 
benefice. SatUwell . 

cnopdar, n. Same as chohdar . 

Chop-doll ar (chop'dol*|ir), n. and a. [< chop 4 
+ dollar.] I, n. In China, Malacca, Burma, 
and Siam, a dollar bearing an impressed private 
mark as a guaranty of genuineness, it was for- 
merly tile custom in Hongkong and the treaty ports of 
ujilna for each firm to stamp In this way all coin passing 
through its hands. 

U* a. Having the appearance of a dollar cov- 
ered with chops or marks : applied to the face 
when deeply pitted with smallpox. 

Caope (chop), n A mug or tankard having the 
rides slightly inclined in a conical form. 
Chopfallen, a. SeedtaRfaJfen. 
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u swong pet _ 

how ehopfall'n now I ~ 'Blair, The Grave. 

dxop-honae (ohop'hous), n. An eating-h: 
where the serving of chops and steaks Is n 
a specialty. 

2 lost i my place at the chop-house, where every man eats 
in publick a mess of broth, or chop of meat, in alienee. 

Spectator. 

Chopin, phoppin (chop'in), n. [< ME. chopjn, 
<(JF. chopine , a liquid measure; cf. chope, a 
beer-glass, < MD, schoppc , schuppe, echovpe , a 
scoop, shovel, I), schop, a shovel, m LG. scho- 
\ G* schoppcn , a snoop, a pint, chopln ; cf . 
achopfen , empty : see scoop, j 1, A Scotch liquid 
measure now abolished, equal to 52.1017 cubic 
inches (half a Scotch pint), or about nine tenths 
of a United States (old wine) quart.— 2, An 
old English measure equal to half a pint. 

They sold victuala by false measures, called chopyns iu 
deceit of the pooplo. 

Archives c/ the City of London, a. n. 1870, In Kiley’s 
[Memorials of London, p. 847. 

3. A measure of liquids used in France before 
tho establishment of tho metric system, and 
varying in valuo according to locality, that of 
Paris being equal to 0.4056 liter, or rather more 
than four fifths of an imperial pint. The name 
is now given to the demi-liter, which is a little 
more than tho old measure, 

Sextorie is a* a chuj>yn of Pari#, 

Wycl{f, SKI. vli. 20 (glou.). 

4. A vessel, usually a canette or jug of stone- 
ware, holding about a chopin. 

chopine (chop'in or cho-pdn'), *i. [Formerly 
also written chioppine, chojtpin , ohoppinc, chop- 
ping, and (as 8p.) cha/rin; < Bp. chapin = Pg. 
chapim , a clog, chopine (cf. OF. cschajrin, esca- 
pin , cecappin , eseaffln, later and mod. F. escar- 
pin, pi. cscarpins, pumps), 
= it. aaappim , a sock 1 , cf. 
smrpino , pump, light shoe.] 
A very high clog or patten, 
of Oriental origin, in some 
cases resembling a short 
stilt, formerly worn by wo- 
men under their shoes to 
elevate them from the 
ground. Evelyn cull* them 
"wooden scaffolds." Coryat(lOll) 
aay» some ho had seen at Venice were half a yard high 
(the women graduating their height in accordance with 
their rank), so that tho wearer* required support to pre- 
vent them from falling. They were first imported from 
Turkey into Venice, and thence into England, and were 
covered with leather of various colors, some lining curi- 
ously painted, ami some gilt. The name came to lie 
appliou to tlic shoe or slipper and clog combined. 

Your ladyship is nearer heaven than when I saw you 
lust by the altitude of a chopine, Shah., Hamlet, if. 2. 

The noblemen stalking with their lady* on ehopjdnes; 
these arc hlgli-heel'd shoes particularly Affected hv these 

{ irnudu dames, or, os some say, invented to keepe them at 
mine, it being very difficult to walke with them. 

Evelyn, Diary, June, 1048. 

chop-logic (chop'loj'lk), n. [< chop*, f\, + obj. 
logic.] 1 . An argumentative, disputatious per- 
son. 

How now ! how now, chop-logic ! what is thin? 

Shak„ K. and J., 111. 5. 

2. Disputation; arguing; hair-splitting; over- 
subtle reasoning: used contemptuously. 

Your choihlofrike hath no great snhtilty. 

Greene, Thieves Falling Out (Hurl. Misc., VIII. 385). 

chopnem (ehop'ues), ft. [A corrupted form, 
prob. repr. 1). schop , a shovel (schoppcn, spades 
in cards), =; LG. schuppc, > G. schunpo, a shov- 
el, 8chuppcn , spades in cards ; related to shore, 
shovel, etc. : see chagrin, shore, shovel.'] A kind 
of shovel or spade. Simmonds. 
chop-nut (ehop'nut), w. The Calabar or ordeal 
bean, the seed of a leguminous twiner, Physo- 
stigrna vimenosum , of Guinea. Seo < Jalabar bean, 
under bean . 

choppa, «. See chojm, „ , 

chopper 1 (chop'ftr), ». [< chop 1 + -fT 1 .] 1. 
One who or that which chops; specifically, a 
butchers' cleaver.— 2, A hand-tool used for 
thinning out rows of young plants. 

®hopper 8 t, n. [Iu form identical with preced- 
ing, but with rof. to chopping * . ] A stout, lusty 
child ; a bouncer. [Colloq.] 

The last prayer I made 

Was duo-year old last Hartholomow-tido ; 'twould liavo 

A jolly an t had liv’d till this time. 

Middleton , No Wit like a Woman’s, II. 2. 

chopper 8 (ehop'ftr), ». [< chop* + -eri.] A 
cheex of bacon, ttallwell, [Proy. Eng.] 
chopper-cot (chop'^r-kot), n. [Hind, enh&par- 
khat,< chhapar , a thatched roof, a shed, -I- khdt, a 
bedstead.] In India, a bedstead with curtains. 


Bedsteads are much more common than In 
The best are called Palana or Chhapar Khali - - . — 
have curtains. C. Buchanan, Eastern Thau, 

choppin, w. See chopin . 
chopping^ (chopping), p. o. [Ppr. of ekgpl, e. 
,m ense ‘stout, plr 1 * * 

’strike. 


The sense ‘stodtj^plump,’ arises from t£e old 


sense strike. 7 Cf. a similar use of boumcimg.] 
Stout; lusty; plump; bounoing. [Colloq.] 

t * How say you now, gossip. 

Is t not a chopping girl ? 


fttoo, Chaste Maid, ill. 5. 

The fair and ehojtping child. Fenton. 

chopping 8 (Chopping), p. a § [Ppr. of chop 1 , v. 
(see chopping 1 ), in reference to the up and down 
movement, but also associated with chop 8 , 
change, vary.] Iiunniug in short, irregular, 
broken, find interrupted waves, such as those 
caused by the wind blowing in n direction op- 
posite to that of a strong current, or by tho 
combination of different systems of waves: as, 
a chopping sea. Also choppy . 

And let no man lose heart, and abandon a good scheme, 
lieoause he meets chojgdng seas and crow winds at the 
outset Guthrie. 

chopping 8 ! (chopping), w. A corruption of eho- 
pinc. 

chopping-block (chop'ing-blok), n. A block on 
which anything is laid to be chopped. 

;-DOard (chop'ing-bordf, n. A board 


cing moat ami other food, 
chopplng-mlll (chop 'ing -mil), n. A mill in 
which grain is coarsely ground as feed for cattle, 
chopping-note (oliop'mg-ndt),#. A note in the 
song of the nightingale. See extract. 

The chMgring-note. Is a low-pitelied aud abrupt note, 
sounding like "chop, chop,” uttered several times in quick 
succession, and is Intermediate in quality lietween the 
truly musical and the simply noisy tonos of tho nightin- 
gale. Apideton'e Ann. Cyc., 1886, p. 87. 

chopping-tray (chop' ing -trft), «. A wooden 
tray in which meat, vegetables, etc., are placed 
to be minced. 

choppy l (chop'i), a. [< chop 1 + -wl.] Full of 
clefts or cracKs ; chapjied ; wrinkled. 

Each at once lior choppy Anger laying 

Sihak., Macbeth, t a 


Upon her skinny 1Jj«. 


shoppy 2 (chop'i), a. [< chop% + -y 1 ; substituted 
for chopping*.] Same as chopjrina 2 . 
chop-sticks (chop'Htiks), u. pi. [< chop (redupl, 
* ’okly v 



Chopsticks. 


chop-chop, quickly), a corruption of’ cup, 
Cantonese pronuncia- 
tion of Chinese kih, 
quick, + E. stick. In 
Chinese these sticks 
aro called kvmi-tszc, < 
kwol, quick, + tszv, an 
individualizing forma- 
tive particle.] Small 
sticks of wood or ivory 
resembling lead pen- 
cils, but generally 
longer and slightly 
tapering, used by the 
Chinese, Japanese, 
and Coreans in eating, 
instead of knives and 
forks. They aro used In 
pairs, held between the 
thumb aud tho first and sec- 
ond Angers. Called hwthi 
by the Japanese. 

The meal concluded with 
an enormous lacquer Ihix 
of rice, from which all our bowl* were Ailed, tho rice being 
thence conveyed to our mouths by means of chop-sticks. 

My Brasses, Voyage of Hunlieam, II. xlx. 

choqnette (sho-ket'), n. [F., < ehoquer , strike, 
knock : see shock'*.] In auk-culture, a cocoon in 
which the worm has died before finishing its 
work. 

chor, n . See corf. 

ehorhgl, n. Plural of choragus. 

Chor&gic (kd-raj'ik), a. [< Gr. 
yisdg, < xopayog, : see choragus and -w.] 

Pertaining to or connected with a choragus, or 
the liturgy called a choragy. 

The ehoragic victory of Lysikrates occurred B. a 885. 

A. S. Murray , Greek Sculpture, II. 880, note. 

Ohorsgie monument, in Gr. antig., a small temple or 
shrine erected iu honor of Bacchus by the eucoiMiftil 
choragus in a Dionysian festival, upou which wsa dis- 
played the bronze tripod received as a prize by the oho- 
ragus, together with Inscriptions usually giving the date, 
tlie play or plays represented, aud the names of the per- 
formers. Ohoragic monumeuts were sometimes furiM 
ornamented by works of the moat renowned artists, such 
os Praxiteles. In Athens a street called the Street of Tri- 
pods was lined with these monuments, of which a bean- 



dumgte 



Chomgic Monument of Lyslcmtcn, Athens. 

tifnl example, the monument of Lyslcnites, dating from 
S85-4 H. c., survives. and Iff one of the earliest authentic 
examples of the Corinthian order. 

ohoragUS, choragus (ko-ra% ko-re'gus), n . ; pi. 
choragi, choregi (-jl). [< L. choragus, < Gr. xopnyk, 
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Warsaw in 1826: so called because Intended to 
accompany choral singing in churches. Also 
called wolodion, wolodicon. and aolometodioon . 
dioralift (kd'ral-ist), a. [< choral + -tof.] 1* 
A singer or composer of choral music.— 9* A 
member of a church choir, 
chorally (k6'ral-i), adv. In the manner of a 
chorus; so as to be adapted to a choir. 
Choraula (ko-r&'l$), n . ; pi. chttraukc (-Id). [NL., 
< Gr. xopfy, chorus, choir, + aity t > L. aula, hall.] 
In some European churches, (a) the hall or 
room in which choir-boys rehearse ; (b) a space 
behind the high altar where certain liturgical 
exercises are sung. 

chord (k6rd), «. [Same word as cord (and some- 
times, and formerly regularly, so spelled; but 
the spelling chord , after the L., is now conven- 
tionally preferred for the technical senses given 
below): < L. chorda , < Gr. xPP^i the string of a 
musical instrument: sec cord 1 .) 1. A string; 
a cord. Specifically —2. The string of a musi- 
cal instrument. 

Love look up tlie harp of Life, aud smote on all the chords 
with might. Tennyson, Locksley Hall 

3f. A musical tone.— 4. In music, the simul- 
taneous sounding of three or more tones; spe- 
cifically, the sounding of three or xuoro tones 
that are concordant with one another, a comvum 
chin'd or triad consist* of any tone with its third and fifth. 



effect to the choral passages. 


Macaulay. 


Choral notes, the square characters, or notes quadrat at, 

used In early Ch * "* * " 

melodies 


two or more circles.— Consonant, d arl v at tvs, diatonic, 
etc., chords. See the adjectives. 

chord (kdrd), v. [< chord , it. Cf. cord*, r.] I, 
trans . To furnish with chords or strings, as a 
musical instrument. [Bare.] 

When Juhal struck the chorded shell Dryden. 

II. intrant. In music, to sound harmoniously 
or concordant!?. 

Chorda (kdr'da), n.; pi. chordm (-d€). [L., a 
string, etc., with mod. (NL.) scientific applica- 
tions: see chord , cord*.] 1. In anaf.: (a) A 
tendon, (b) A filament of nerve, (c) The noto- 
chord.— 2. [cap.) [NL.1 A genus of olive- 
brown marine algm, belonging to the family 
Laminariew. They have long, slender, hollow, cylin- 
drical frouds, which in the common species, Chorda flum, 
sometimes attain a length of 12 feet, with a diameter of a 
quarter of an ineln Tho surface is covered with a corti- 
cal layer of cunoate-clavate evils. Only unilocular sporan- 
gia are known. They arc sometimes called catgut and «wo- 
lace,— Chorda caudalis, the urochord,- Chorda dor- 
salis, the notochord.— Chord* Ferrenii, tlie vocal cords. 
— Chord* tendinew, the tendinous cords fastened to the 
free edge of the aurlculoventrlcular valves of the heart, and 
attaching them loosely to the inner wall of the ventricles. 
They prevent these valves from being driven hack into the 
auricles during the ventricular systole.— Chord* vo- 
oales, the vocal cords (which see, under eorefi).— Chords. 



superintendent, of a theatrical representation at 
Athens. One choragus from each tritjc had to provide 


at hfa own expense for tlie equipment and instruction of 
the choruses for tragedies und comedies on the occasion 
of various religious festivals. He was chosen by election, 
and the office, though very onerons, was held to tie one of 
mat honor. 

2 . Hence, figuratively, any conductor or lead- 
er, as of an entertainment or festival. 

God, who is the great Choragu * aud Muster of the scenes 
of life and death, was not pleased then to draw thecurtaius. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1836), II. 78. 

Petrarch was the first chomnu* of that sentimental dance 
which so long led young folks away from the realities of 
life, like the piper of Hamelin. 

Loivell, Fireside Travels, p. 165. 

8. [ML.] Ecck iff., an officer who superintends 
the musical details of divine service. The name 
and office are still retained in the University of 
Oxford. F. (r. Lee. 

dtOTfcgy, choregy (kor'iirji, -$-ji),». [< L. as 
if *choragia, chorcgia , < Gr. *0/777/0, < xpW)'*Ct 
gppaydg, a cboragus: see choragus.] In ancient 
Athens, the office and ceremonial duties, or lit- 
urgy, of a choragus. 

dumb (ehd'rfi), n. A long straight knife used 
by the Afghans. Whitworth . 

choral (ko'rftl), a. and w. [= F. choral = Sp. 
Pg. coral s It. comic , < ML. chorally, < L. chariot, 
chorus, choir: soe chorus, choir.] I, a. 1. Per- 
taining to or characteristic of a chorus or a 
choir; performed in rhythmic concert, as music 
or dancing. 

Soft tunings, Intermix'd with voice 
Choral or unison. Milton, P. L, vif. 599. 

A star that with the choral starry dance 
Join'd not. Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

2, In music, specifically, pertaining to or de- 
signed for concerted vocal, as distinguished 
from instrumental, performance : as, Mendels- 
sohn’s choral works. 

The wild and barliarlc melody which gives so striking an 
“ *' ' * “ atua 
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k usv vtjianMv wnai ssvvvi ui ui»| 

sorly Christian music to represent the tones of 
to be sung.— Choral service, a church service 
whteli is musically rendered, principally by the choir.— 
Choral Vicar. See vkar choral , under vicar. 

If, n. 1. A simple musical composition in 
harmony, suited for performance by a chorus. 
Often written chorale . — 2. A tune written or 
arranged for a sacred hymn or psalm ; specifi- 
cally, such a tune written in the style of the 
hymn-tunes of the early Protestant churches, 
both Lutheran and Reformed, having a plain 
melody, a strong harmony, and a stately rhythm. 
—8. la the Bom. Oath. ch., any part of the ser- 
vice which is sung by the whole choir (cantus 
ehoralis), generally consisting of a part of the 
ancient church music (cantus firmus), sung in 
unison, or more frequently sung by the tenor, 
while a greater freedom is allowed in the parts, 
choral-book (kd'r&l-bfik), n. A collection of 
chorals or hymn-tunes, 
chorale, ». See choral , 1. 
dumleon (kfl-rd'lfi-gn), n. r< choral + -eon, 
as in mclodeon.] A musical instrument of the 
organ kind, having metal pipes, invented in 
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Musical Chord k. 

1, Major, a. Minor. 3. Augmented. 4- Diminished. 5. Of the 
Mvcnth. 6. Of the ninth. 7, H. Imperfect. 9, zo. Inverted, si. 
Relative, se. Equivocal. 

A major chord is one having a major third and a perfect 
fifth ; a minor chord, one having a minor third aim a per* 
feet fifth ; a diminished chant, one having a minor third 
and a diminished fifth ; and an augmented chord, one 
having a major third and an augmented fifth. Dimin- 
ished and augmented chords are also called anomalous. 
A chord qf the seventh, or seventh-chord, consists of auy 
tone with its third, fifth, and seventh ; a chord of the ninth 
contains also tlio ninth. (8ee ninth.) Tlie tones of a chord 
ore arranged for analysis at intervals of a third from one 
another : and when so arranged, the lowest tone is called tlie 
root of the chord. When all the tones of thu chord are not 
present, it is imperfect or incomplete ; when the tones are 
so arranged that the root is not the lowest, the chord is in- 
verted. Inverted chords are known by the numerals indi- 
cating the intervals lietween the lowest tone and tlie others ; 
as, chords of the sixth, of the fourth and sixth, of the fifth 
and sixth, of the second, etc. The tonic or fundamental 
chord is the triad whose root is tlie tonic or key-note ; tlie 
dominant or leading chord, that whose root is the dominant 
(fifth tone of the scale) ; the subdominant chord, that whose 
root is the subdominant (fourth tone of the scale), etc. 
Chords are related or relative to each other when they con- 
tain common tones. A transient chord is one used to con- 
nect two keys or tonalities, and containing tones foreign 
to both. An equivocal chord is one which may be resolved 
into different keys without changing any of its tones. 
Henco — 5. Harmony, as of color. 

The sweet and solemn harmony of purple with various 
greens — the same, by the by, to which the hills of Scotland 
owe their best loveunoss— remaiued a favourite chord of 
colour with the Venetians. Jtuskin. 

8. In geom .. a straight lino intersecting a curve : 

that part or a straight line which is ! 

between two of its intersec- 
tions with a curve; specifi- 
cally, the straight line joining 
the extremities of an arc of a 
circle, 

The great Piaxsa in Siena ... is 
in tlie shape of a shallow horse-shoe, 

... or, better, of a bow, In which 
the high facade of the Palauo Tub- 
bllco forms the chord, and everything 
else the arc. 

11. James, Jr,, Trans. Sketches, 

Ip. 264. 

7. A main horizontal member of a bridge-truss. 
When at the upper side, It is a top chord , and la In com- 

E ression ; when at the lower edge, it is a lower chord , and 
1 iu tension. 

8, In amt., a cord: a chorda; especially, the 
notochord, or chorda dorsalis. Bee chorda.— 
Broken chords. See broken. - Chord of an angle. the 
chord of the intercepted arc of a circle of unit radius hav- 
ing IU center at the vertex of the angle.— Chord of cur- 
vature. that chord of the osculating circle of a curve which 
passes through the origin of coordinates. — Chords of con- 
tact, of two circles, chords joining tlie points of tangenoy 
of two common tangents of the' two circles.— Chords of 
Willis, numerous fibrous bands extending across the 
lumen of the superior longitudinal sinus of the brain, In 
its posterior portion, —Chromatic Chord. See chromat- 
fe— Common chord, a chord joining the intersections of 
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little bolow the bicipital tuboroBlty.— C 

tlie tympanic cord, a branch of the facial or seventh cranh_ 
nerve, which traverses the tympanic cavity, and Joins the 
gustatory or lingual nerve.- Chorda vsrtshralls, the 
notochord. 

chorda-animal (kdr'dft-an'i-m&l), n. A chor- 
donium. 

chord*, n. Plural of chorda. 

chordal (kdr'dftl), a. [< L. chorda, a chord. + 
-a/.] Of or pertaining to a chord; specifically, 
of or pertaining to the chorda dorsalis or noto- 
chord of a vertebrate — Chordal sheath, the in- 
vestment of the notochord; tlie peric.hord,---Chfinlal 
tissue, the suits tan cc of the notochord ; the peculiar car- 
tilaginous tissue known as cellular cartilage. 

Chordaria (kdr-d&'ri-tt), n. [NL., < Gr. xpp- 
ddfuov, dim. of xwW = L. chorda, a cord: soo 
chord, cordX.I The representative genus of 
the family Chordaricat. It lias fronds tough 
and elastic, and the cortical filaments adhere 
closely to one another. 

chord&riaceoufi (k6r-dft-ri-a' shims), a. [< 
Chordaria + -aceous.'] Besombling Chordaria ; 
having the characters of the family Chordariem. 

Ohordarie* (kfir-da-ri'e-6), n. pi. [NL., < Chor- 
daria + A family of olive-green alg*, hav- 
ing cylindrical, filamentous, branching fronds. 
The frond has an axis of slender longitudinal' cells, sur- 
rounded by a cortex of short, densely packed filaments 
iierpcmlicular to the axis. The sporangia are borne among 
tlie cortical filaments or formed directly from thorn. 

Chordata (kdr-da'tjj,), n. pi. [NL., nout. pi. 
of chor flatus: see chordata .] A primary di- 
vision or Bubkingdom of the animal kingdom, 
containing all animals which have or have had 
a notochord, thus including («) the true verte- 
brates (also called Vraniota ), (h) the leptooar- 
dians, or Ccphalochorda , and (c) the tunicates, 
or Urochoraa. 




Geometrical Chords. 
AS, AC ur« chords of 
tiie arcs they subtend. 


characters of the Chordata ; pertaining to or 
resembling the Chorda ta : as, a chordato animal, 
chordftulodion (k6r-dH-16'di-gn), n. [< Gr. 
XopMj, a string, + avlds, a pipe, + jtity, song.] 
A composite musical instrument, containing 
both strings and pipes, invented in 1812 by 
Kaufmaun at Dresden; a kind of orchestrion, 
chordae (kdr-do'h n. [< F. chordfSe, < NL. 
chordata, fern, of cnordatua: see chordata.] A 
painful erection of the penis, under which it is 
considerably curved. It attends gonorrhea, and 
usually occurs at night. 

Ohordelles (k6r-dl'16z), n. [NL. (Swainson, 
1831), emended Chordediles, more prop. *Chor- 
dodiles , -us (so called in allusion to its noc- 
turnal note), < Gr. x°P { % the chord of a lyre or 
haxnp, + **£7, evening,] A genus of American 
glabrirostral Caprimulg% % having long pointed 
wings which extend beyond tho forked tail. The 
type is the long-winged goatsucker, night-hawk, bull-hat 
or pinunidlg of the United States, C. virginianus or C. 
popetue. There are several other species, chiefly of the 
wanner parts of America. 

chordal (kdr'del), n. [< chord + dim. -cl.] A 
plane curve every point of which terminates 
an arc which originates in a fixed line, is de- 
scribed with a fixed point as a center, and sub- 
tends a given length tho same number of times 
as a chord. 

chordomatar (kfosdom'e-tAr). n. [< L. chorda 
(m Gr. xopfy), a string, + Gr. fdrpov, a mea- 



chordometer 

gtire.J An instrument for measuring the thick- 
ness of strings, 
donlft (kfir-< 
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chore©id(k$-r€'oid), a. [< chorm + «oidA Be- 
what occurs in eft 


the type or common parent-form, and of which 
the tunicate Jppenaicularia or any caudate 
ascidian larva is an extant representative, dis- 
tinguished primarily by the possession of a 
notochord in th/s form of a urochord, and sup- 
posed to be the immediate progenitors of the 
asoidians and vertebrates. Haeckel 
chordonium (kdr-dd'ni-um), n. : pi. chordonia 
(-£). [NL., < Or. xopfiq, string, chord, cord : see 
chord, cord}.'] A name^iveu by Haeckel to a 
hypothetical worm which he supposed to have 
been among the common parent-forms of asoid- 
iaus and vertebrates. 

Chordoton&l (k6r-do-to'nal), a. [< Gr. xopfy, 
chord, + rdvof, tone, + -at . j Responsive to the 
vibrations or tones of sound; applied to cer- 
tain organs or parts of insects ana spiders. 

These [sense. organs in the less of spiders] are thought 
to bo analogous to the ehordotonal organs of Insects. 

r. GUI. 

Chore 1 (chdr), n. [Also written choar and dial. 
choor , formerly chewre , a var. of chare, char ; see 
char 1 , chare 1 .] A char, chare, or small job; 
a task; especially, a piece of minor domestic 
work, as about a house or barn, of regular or 
frequent recurrence: generally in the plural. 
[Now U. S.] 

Here’s two chcwres chowr’d : when Wisdom Is employ’d, 
11s ever thus. Beau, and FI, Ixive’s Cure, ill 2. 

Meanwhile wo did our nightly chore*,— 

Brought In the wood from out of doors, 

Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Baked down tho herd's-graas for the cows. 

Whittier, Snow-Bound. 

Now that is the wisdom of a man, in every instance of 
Ills labor, to hitch his wagon to a star, and see his chore 
done by the goda themselves. Finer mm , Civilisation. 

The Yankee boy of thoso times was wont to have a reg- 
ular set of choree to <lo, such as cutting and bringing in 
wood, making fires, and the like. 

G. S. Merriam , S. Bowles, 1. 17. 

chore 1 (ch5r), v. Same as char 1 , 5. 
dhere 3 , [Nee chare*.] Same as chare 2 . 
chore*} (kdr), n. [< L. chorus ; see choir.] A 
chorus ; a choir. B. Jonson. 
chorea (ko-re'ft), n. [= F. chorw =a Sp. corca 
sa Pg. chorea = It. corea , < L. chorea , chorea, < 
Gr. xop** 1 , a dance, prop. fem. of x°P et % bo- 
longing to a dance or chorus : see choreas. ] 1 , 
A nervous disease, usually occurring beforo 
puberty, marked by irregular and involuntary 
motions of one or moro limbs and of the face 
and trunk, which, however, cease in sleep. Its 
morbid anatomy is undetermined. Also called 
St. Vitus's dance.— 2 . [cap.] [NL.1 hientom.. a 
genus of coleopterous insects. Haldeman , 1847. 
choreal (ko-re'al), a. [< chorea + -al] 1. Per- 
taining to' or or the nature of chorea; charac- 
teristic of chorea: as, choreal movements.— 2. 
Affected with chorea. 

Mtuiy students are Interested in tieing told that a case is 
one of true epilepsy, . . , who have never tried to form a 
clear conception of the sort of movements they can see in 
a choreal child. MUliean , Morbid Germs, p. 24. 

Choree (kd're), n. [as F. choree = Sp. coreo = Pg. 
ohoreu = It. coreo , < L. choreas : see choreas.] In 
pros same as trochee . The word choree (chorcus, 
xpptfof) was used by the earlier classical writers on met- 
rics as identical with trochee , to designate both the foot 
now called trochee (- v) and its resolved form the tribrach 
<y w w ), hut more frequently the latter. Cicero and Quin- 
tilian call the trochee (- chorea * , and the tribrach 
(y w w) trvehmu. Later writers use the names trachoma 
and tribrach]/* exclusively for the feet still knowu l»y those 
names. Choree or choreu* in modem usage is simply a 
rare name for trochoe (- w), Also called ohoreu*. 

Choregi, w. Plural of choregus. 
ctaifipMo, choregrapmeal, a . See choro - 

cSoregraphy, ». Sec chorography 2 . 

Choregus, n. See choragus . [Bare.] 

He | Socrates] is the ohoregu* of Greek free-thought 

J. Own, Evenings with Skeptics, I. 181. 

choregy (kor'6-ji). n. [= F. chordgie, < Gr. *o- 
PVyUx, < iopqy&t •, choragus: see choragus, chore- 
0U8.] Same as choragy . Orote. 

Chore!, n. Plural of choreas. 

Static (ko-rf'ik), a. [< chorea + 4c; m F. cho- 
reique.] Pertaining to chorea ; affected with 
chorea; as, a choreic patient. 

The upper and lower extremities present the greatest 
uiass of the choreic movements. 

F. Warner, Physical Expression, p. 115. 

ehorelform (kS-rS'i-Mrm), a. [< L. chorea + 
forma , shape, form.] Resembling chorea; cho- 
*®oid: as, choreiform movements. 


intrusted with special i 


as truly bishops^ thougli 
It is probabb 


sembling chorea or 
choreiform. 

choreomania (k^r«- 9 -mA'iii-ft), n. [< h. chorea 
+ mania, madness.] Same as choromania. 
choreplseopal (k6-r$-pis'k$-p&l), a. [< chore- 
pisoopus + -al. ] Pertaining to a ohorepiseopus. 

They were allowed tho name, and houour, and sometime 
the execution of offices choreinscopal, 

Jtr. Taylor , Works (ed. 1885), IX. 106. 
chorepiscopua (ko-r$-pis'k6-pus), n. ; pi. chore- 
piscopi (-pi). [LL. (> F. chorMque m Sp. 
wrepisoopo ss Pg, chorebispo = It. corepiscopo), 

< Gr. ^«pfir/ff«wroc, < *(jpa, place, + Intoicoirog, 
bishop : see bishop.] One or a class of clergy, 
in rankbetwoon bishops proper and presbyters, 
introduced in the latter part of the third century 
to aid in the episcopal supervision of the coun- 
try distrlots or enlarged dioceses. Homan Catholic 
authorities hold that they were uot bishops, but priests 

^ power ; while other* regard them 

— - — - — - - -JUi of inferior dignity and limited 
authority. It Is probable that both these views are histor- 
ically correct, but apply to different periods, 
choreas (kf-rfi'us), n.; pi. Chord (-i). [L., < Gr. 
X°P*W, pertaining to a dance or chorus, a me- 
ter so called, < xopk, a dance; see chorus.] In 
pros., same as trochee . 
choria, n. Plural of chorion. 

Choriamb (kS'ri-amb), n, [Also, as L., chori- 
ambits, < Gr. x o pLapf 3of, < ^opriof, choreus, + 
lapBoc, iambus.] In anc. pros., a foot of four 
syllables, the first and fourth of which are long, 
the second and third short, tho ictus or metn- 
cal stress resting either on the first or on the 
last syllable (-fi w w - or - w w ^). The genuine 
choriamb has a magnitude of six time* or morn (u hexa- 
semlo) ; and as four of these constitute tho thesis and two 
the arsis, or vice vorsa, it belongs to the dlplaalc class of 
feet. Genuine churlamtw arc rare. Apparent choriambs 
are catalectio dactylic dlpodies ] -*), cither of gen- 
uine dactyls, as at tho end of a pentameter, or of cyclic 
dactyls, as In Asclcpladio and other logarodic vorees. Ana- 
pestle lines analysed as dactylic series with anacrusis show 
similar forms. The choriamb takes it* name from its ap- 
parent composition from a choree (trochee) and an iambus. 

choriamb!, n. Plural of choriambus. 
chorlambic (ko-ri-am'bik), a. and n. [< L. 
choriambicus, < Gr. xopwpfh * < X 0 p' l(l Pp°S, cho- 
riamb.] I, a. Pertaining to, conHtituting, or 
consisting of choriambs : as, a choriamhic root, 
verso, or movement. 

n. n. A foot constituting a choriamb, or a 
verso consisting of choriambs. 
choriambUB (ko-ri-am'bus), nr, pi. choriambi 
(-bl). Bame as choriamb. 
choric (ko'rik), a. [=s F. chorique * It. corico, 

< L. choricus s= Gr. x°P tl ^f pertaining to a cho- 
rus, < x°pkf chorus: see chorus. ] Of or per- 
taining to a chorus ; specifically, fitted for the 
use of tho chorus in the ancient Greek drama: 
as, choric meters, poems, or compositions (that 
is, the more elaborate as opposed to the sim- 
pler meters, etc.). Seo chorus , 1 (/>). 

Tho choric bplrit la here. . . . Tho choric reaponaea of 
the laat dialogue form a resonant climax to the whole. 

Stcdman, Viet. I’oetfl, p. 888. 

chorioblastoflis (kd'ri-o-blas-td'sis), n. [< Gr. 
Xtyiov, membrano (corium), + (iAaordt, germ, + 
- 08 i«.] In pathol, a name given by Ausspitz to 
a deviation from normal girowth in the corium 
or true skin, as, for example, a granuloma, a 
fibroma, or a case of atrophy. 

ChoriocapillariB (ko'ri-$-Kap-i-l&'ris), a. used 
as n. [NL., < Gr. xtywt » membrane (choroid), 
+ L. capiUari8 , capillary.] Tho inner layer or 
the choroid coat of tho eye, formed largely of 
capillaries: an abbreviation of the phrase mm - 
brana or tunica choriocapiUaris. Also called 
tunica Jtuyschiana and tunica rasculosa Halleri. 
Chorion (kd'ri-on), n. ; pL choria (-ft). [NL, (> 
F. Sp. Pg. chorion ss It. corio), < Gr. xtywv, fetal 
membrane, any membrane. Of. corium.] 1. 
In anat., tho outermost fetal envelop; the ex- 
ternal membrane which invests the embryo, 
forming in the higher vertebrates the outer 
layer of the bag of waters, and contributing 
to the formation of the placenta. With reference 
to the embryo, it oocupie* the relation of the original 
vitelline membrane or cell-wall of the ovum. 

2. By analogy— (a) Tho membrana putaminis 
or egg-pod of those eggs which have caloareous 
shells. [Hare.] (&) The external investment 
of the ovum of an insect, derived from the epi- 
thelial layer of the oviduct. —Chorion frondo- 
gum. the tufted or shaggy part of the chorion, which com- 
poaes the fetal placenta.— Chorion lave, the smooth 
part of the chorion, which does not enter Into the com- 
position of tho placenta. ^ . 

eborioillc (ko-ri-on'ik), a. K chorion + 4c.] 
Of or pertaining to tne ohonon : as, tho chori- 
onic membrane ; chorionic villi. 


nMa. condition, from which most 


Ohor lrt opod* 

^diffused placenta H l Is probably a prinHifO 
most of the others are derived, at- 


though Its existence must presuppose the absence of 'the 
umbilical vesicle as a constituent of the ehcrionie wall 
W. //. Flower, Encyc. Brit, XV. 870. 

chorloretinitiB (kfi # ri-$-ret-i-nI'tis), n. [< Gr. 
xfyiov, membrane (choroid), + L. refill#, retina, 
+ 4tis.] In pathol., inflammation of the cho- 
roid coat of the eye and the retina. Also called 
choroidoretinitis and retinochoroiditis. 
chorlpetalons (ko-ri-pet'a-lns), a. [Irreg. < Gr. 
xwki asunder, + irhaWov, a leaf (petal).] In 
oot ., having the petals unconnected : equivalent 
to polmoiHous. 

ohoripnyllonfl (ko-ri-firus), a. [Irreg. < Gr. 
Xupkt asunder, + aov = L. folium, leaf.] In 
hot., composed of separate leaves (petals and 
sepals): applied to a perianth, 
ohoristpalotui (kfi-ri-sep'ft-lus), a. [Irreg. < 
Gr. xppkt asunder, + NL. sepalum, sepal.] In 
hot., having the sepals distinct, 
chorisls (ko'ri-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. xtyw* ft 
separation, < separate, sever, < x<*pkt 

apart, asunder. 1 Li hot., the multiplication, 
by congenital division, of an organ which hi 
ordinarily entire. It is usually restricted to the sta- 
mens and carpels of the flower, and may be cither col- 
lateral, when the parts are side by side, as In the stamens 
of Dicentra, or, more rarely, transverse. Also called ehe» 
rization. 

choritma (ko-riz'm!i), n. ; pi. chorismata (-mfr- 
tft). [NL., '< Gr. xupfopo, a separated space, < 
xopt&iv, separate, part, < x Q Pk> apart.] In 
cool, and anal, a separating; a separation; a 
distinction of parts or things. 

GhorlBt (ko'rist). n. [s D. korist — G. chorist, 
korist s= Dan. korist, < F. choriste m Sp. Pg. 
It. consta, < ML. chorista (also cJtorialis), < L. 
chorus, choir: see chorus, and of. chorister e] A 
singer in a choir. [Bare.] 

Behold the great c hori*t of the angelical quire. 

Varthencxa Sacra (1688), p. 150. 

choristate (kp-ris'tat), a. [< Gr. x**P"rr6 f, 
separable, separate (< x<*>P‘& tv > separate : see 
chorisis), + -attd.] In bote, increased in num- 
ber by chorisis; affected with chorisis. 
chorister (kor'is-tOr), n. [< chorist + -er. Of. 
quirts ter, after quire 1 ,] 1. A singer in a choir 
or chorus; specifically, a male member of a 
church choir. 

The Chorister* the joyous Antheme sing. 

Sjmiuier, Eptthalaiuion, L 821. 

Sometimes there are on the cathedral foundation minor 
canons, and always precentors, lay vicar*, and choristers. 

A. Fonblanque , Jr,, How we are Governed, x. 

2. In some churches, a choir-leader or precen- 
tor; one who leads the singing of the choir or 
the congregation.— 3, A singer in general: bo, 
the feathered choristers. 

The now-born phronix takes his way ; 

Of airy chorister* a numerous train 

Attend his progress. Dryden. 

Ohoristes (k^-ris'tez), n . [NL., < Gr. *tt/M<rrdf, 
separate (xup^W) one who separates): see 
choristate .] A genus of gastropods, typical of 
the family Chortstidw. 

choristic (kd-ris'tik), a. [< chorist + 4c.] Be- 
longing to a choir ; choric ; choraL [Bare.1 
Ohoriffidft (kv-ris'ti-dtt), n. pi [NL., < Gr. 
Xwmrric, separate, separable (see choristate), + 
-ida.] in Bollas’s classification of sponges, an 
order of Tetractinellida, contrasted with the 
order Lithistida, and defined as tetraetinellid 
sponges with quadriradiate or trisene spicules 
which are never consolidated into a rigid net- 
work. 

OhoriBUda (k^-ris'ti-de), n. pi [NL., < Cho- 
rister 4- -ida.] A family of tpctibranchiate gas- 
tropods with a thick short head, a large retrac- 
tile pharynx, and well-developed jaws. They have 
an oaoutophore, with three rows of rachldlan teeth, on 
each side a row of broad bilolted Inner lateral teetlLand 
two rows of small hook-shaped outer lateral teeth. They 
liave also small posterior tentacles and frontal tentacles, 
united by a fold. The shell is heliciform and provided with 
a uauoispiral operculum. Ilie family was constituted from 
a living and fossil s]>ecies of the North Atlantic. 

(ko-ris'ti-dftn), a . and n. X* a. Per- 
taining to or having the characters of the Cho- 
ristida. 

XI. n. A sponge of the order Choristida. 
ohoristopod (k j-ris't(i-pod), n. One of the Cko- 
ristppoda; a ehoristopodous crustacean. J, D. 
Dana . 

Ohorifltopoda (ko-ris-top'f-dft), n. pi [NL., < 
Gr. separate (see choristate), 4- irottf 

(trod-) m E, fool] In Dana’s classification, an 
order of edriophihalmooB crustaceans, appras- 
imately equivalent to the amphipods and iao- 
pods together, and divided Into three groups. 



choriitopodous 

chcnristqpodous (k6-rU-top'9-duB), a. [< Cho- 
ristopoda + -otw.l Having the feet separated 
in series, as in the choristopods; specifically, 
having the characters of the Choristojtoda. 
chorixation (ko-ri-z&'shqn), w. [< Gr. xup& lv , 
separate. + -ation : see chorisis.] Bame as cho- 
risis. 

chorlH, ft. An obsolete form of churl. 
dhorl 8 (oh6rl), n. [Etym. unknown.] The an- 
gle at the junction of the blade of a pocket- 
knife with the square shank which forms the 
joint. R H. Knight . 

ohorobatett (kfl-rob'a-tfig), n. [NL., < Gr. xuf** 
P&rw, a surveyors* level (cf. xupufkiniv, survey, 
measure by paces), < x^f Hi U land, + /ferdc, ver- 
bal adj. of / faiveiv , go, = E. come.] An instru- 
ment, similar in principle to the common car- 
penters’ level, used to determine the slope of an 
aqueduct and the levels of the country through 
which it passes. 

chorodidascalns (ko'ro-di-daR'ka-lus), w. ; pi. 
chorodidascali (-11). [Gr. < xwk, 

dance, chorus, + 6 idaenahoQ, teacher, < oidamnv , 
teach: see didactic.] In the am. Gr. drama , 
the professional or actual trainer of the chorus 
(sometimes the poet himself), as distinguished 
from the choraans, by whom he was employed, 
chorograph (ko'r^-gr&f), n. [< Gr. xwpafw, 
describing countries, < xfyw* a place, region, 
country, + ygddnv, write.] An instrument in- 
vented, by Professor W. Wallace of Edinburgh, 
to construct by mechanical moans two similar 
triangles on two given straight lines, their an- 
gles being given. It. is especially useful in ma- 
rine surveying. 

chorograpner (k$-rog'ra-f6r)» n. (.< chorog - 
rapky* 4- -er*.] One skilled in ohorography; 
a person who describes or makes a map of a 
particular region or country ; specifically, one 
who investigates the locality of placos men- 
tioned by ancient writers and endeavors to 
identify their true situation. 

Camden and other chonyrapher*. M ilton , Hi»t. Eng. , 1 v. 

chorographic 1 , chorographical (ko-ro-graf'- 
ik, -i-kfll), a . [< Gr. i 

Bee chorography!.] Pertaining to chorography ; 
descriptive of a particular region, country, or 
locality; laying down or marking the hounds of 
a particular country or locality, as a map. 

I have added a chorographical description of thin terres- 
trial paradise. Raleigh, Hist. World, 1. iii. ft 16. 

The “ Toly- ol blow " is a chorographical description of 
England and Wales; un amalgamation of antiquuriunisiu, 
of topography, and of history ; materials not the most duc- 
tile 1 for tile creations of jHietry. 

1 . Disraeli, Amen, of Lit., II. 248. 

chorographic 2 , chorographic (ko-ro-, ko-re- 
graf'ik), a. [= F. choregraphique = Hp. wroth 
grdfleo = Pg. choregraphico ; as chorography 8 
+ -fc.l Pertaining to the notation of dancing. 
See chorography 2 . Also chorographical, chore- 
graphical. 

charographic&lly (ko-ro-graf'i-kal-i), adc. In 
a eliaiographic manner; in a manner descrip- 
tive of particular regions. 



ypa+ia, < x^poyp^Kf describing countries; see 
chirograph, j The systematic study or descrip- 
tion or the natural f oatures of particular regions, 
eountrieB, or districts; especially, the identifi- 
cation of places mentioned by ancient writers. 

I have . . . seen several countries, htdmld the nature of 
their olimes, the chorography of their provinces. 

Sir T. Browne, Kellgio Medici, ii. 8. 

ohorography 2 , choregraphy (ky-rog'-, ko-reg'. 
*»■$), *»•. [=s F. chorographic sb Bp. coreoqrafia 
Pg. chorearanhia = It. coreoarafia. < (Jr. ro- 



used to indicate movements, etc., In dan- 


cing. 

Among the antiquities of this subject (dancing] ch orog- 
raphy, or orchesography, the art of dancing notation, de- 
serves a place. Knnjc. Brit., VI. SOU. 

Choroid (kd'roid), a . and ». [< Gr. 
corrupt form of xoptoutifc, like a membrane, < 
X^ptov, membrane, chorion, + ddoc, form.] I. 
a. Membranous, as a chorion ; like or likened 
to the chorion, as an investing part or tunic: 
in amt., applied to several delicate, highly vas- 
cular membranes which invest certain parts, 
and to associated structures. — Choroid ooat, cho- 
roid membrane, of the eye. Been. Choroid fissure. 
Bame as choroidal fissure.— Choroid gland, a non-gland- 
alar, vascular, v.^rtllo, crescent-shaped body about the 
1 of the optic nerve In the eye of a Ml 
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The branches of the [peeudobranchia or] rete snlrabile 
unite again into the ophthalmic artery, whioh pierces the 
sclerotic, and breaks up into another rete mirablle, the 
choroid gland , before being finally distributed. 

Huxley, Anat Vert., p. 140. 
Choroid muscle, the ciliary muscle. - Choroid plex- 
uses, three pairs of vascular fringes projecting into the 
lateral, third, and fourth ventricles of the brain.— Choroid 
vein, (a) A small vein in the lateral ventricle of either 
side of the brain, lying on the outer side of the choroid 
plexus. It unites with the vein of the corpus striatum to 
form the vena Galeiii. (b) The vena tialcni. 

XL ft. A delicate, highly vascular membrane 
forming one of the coats or tunics of the eye- 
ball, lining the sclerotic, and lying between it 
and the retina, with which it is in contact by 
its inner surface. It jg plaited in front to form the 
ciliary uroocMci, ends in the ciliary ligament, and is of 
a dark-brown or blackish color from the abundance of 
pigment. Also called chvroidea, and choroid coat or mem* 
l/rtine. See cut under eye l. 

Choroidal (ko'roi-dal), a. [< choroid + -ah] 
Bame as choroid. - Choroidal fissure, in embryol, , a 
lateral cleft of the secondary optic vesicle. Through it the 
tifuiuc of the vitreous body Is originally continuous with 
the rest of the niesoblastlc tissue outside. 

Through this gap, which afterwards receives the name 
of the choroidal Jissure, a way is open from the mesoblastic 
tissue . . . into tliu interior of the cuvity of the cup. 

M. Fatter , Embryology, I. vi. 187. 

choroidea (k$-roi'de-ji), n. [NL. : see choroid .] 
Same us choroid. 

Choroiditis (ko-roi-dl'tia), n. [NL., < choroid + 
-Hits.] In pathol ., inflammation of the choroid 
coat of the eye. 

choroidoirros (ko-roi'd^-i-ri'tis), n. [NL., < 
choroid + iris + -jfw.] In pathol., inflamma- 
tion of the choroid and iris, 
choro^doretinitis (ko-roi'dp-rot-i-nl'tis), n. 
[NL., < choroid + retina + -His.] Bame as 
chorioretinitis. 

chorok (clio'rok), n. [Native name.] The Si- 
berian polecat. Putorius sihiricus. 
chorologlcal (ko-ro-loj'i-kftl), a. [< chorology 
+ -mil 7] Of or pertaining to chorology; spe- 
cifically, zottgeographical and phytogeograpni- 
cal ; pertaining to the geographical distribution 
of animals and plants ; faunal and floral. 

The great and interesting series of chorotwriaal phe- 
nomena, slnon they cun only to explained by the Theory 
of Descent, must also be considered us important Induc- 
tive data of the latter. 

Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), 1. 114. 

Chorologist (ko-rol'fi-jist), ft. [< chorology + 
-ist.] One versed iu chorology: a student of 
zodlogy and botany with special reference to 
geographical distribution, 
chorology (ko-rol'o-ji). n. [< Gr. *wpof, placo, 
country, + -koyia, < /Jytiv, speak: see -ology.] 

1. The science of describing localities; cho- 
rography. — 2. The science of the geographical 
distribution of plants and animals; zoogeog- 
raphy and phytogeography, it includes the con- 
sideration not only or tin* habitats of species, but also the 
subject of faunal ami floral areas, and the mapping of the 
earth’s surface Into soblogicul and botanical regions char- 
acterized by the fauna and Horn. 

chorom&ni& (ko-rfl-ma'ni-jl), n. [< Or. x°f ^ 
dance, + yavla, madness.] ’ The dancing mania 
(which see, under mania). Also choreomania . 
chorometr7 (ko-rom'e-tri), n. [< Gr. x^l^ 
/icrpla, land-surveying, < x^f H K% place, region, + 
ftirfiov , measure.] The art of measuring or sur- 
veying land: surveying, 
choroy (cho'roi), n. The name of a Chilian 
parrakeet, Tlmicognathus levtorhynchus . 
cnoms (kd'rus), n. [< L. chorus, < Gr. x°P^t a 
dance accompanied with song, a band of sing- 
ers and dancers, a chorus ; prob. orig. a dance 
within an inclosure, or rather the inclosure it- 
self; cf. #<fy>rof, an lnclosure, hedge, = L. hor- 
tus, garden, as K. yard?. For the earlier E. and 
the Kom., etc. , forms, see quire 1 and cUtoir.] 1 . 
A dance, Specifically, in the anc. Gr. drama — 
(a) A dance performed by a number of persons 
in a ring, in honor of liacohus, accompanied 
by the singing of the sacred dithyrambio odes. 
From this simple rite was developed the Greek 
drama. ( h ) In continuation of the early tradi- 
tion, a company of persons, represented as of 
age, sex, ana estate appropriate to the play, who 
took part through their leader, the corypheeus, 
with the actors In the dialogue of a drama, and 
sang their sentiments at stated intervals when 
no actor was on the stage, The chorus occupied in the 
theater a position between the stage and the auditorium, 
und moved or danced In appropriate rhythm around the 
sacred thymtile or altar of llucchui, which stood in the 
middle of the area allotted to the chorus. See theater. 
Ham. This is one Luotanus, nephew to the king. 

Gph. You are us good as a chortle, my lord, 

8hak„ Hamlet, ill 2. 
(c) One of the songs executed by the ohorus.— 

2. In music i (a) A company of singers, espe- 


cially an organised company, snob as singers in 
a church ora choral society. ( b ) In an oratorio, 
opera, or concert, the general company of sing- 
ers, as distinguished from the soloists, (c) A 
part of a song in whioh the listeners join with the 
singer; a refrain; also, any recurring refrain or 
burden, (d) A musical composition intended 
to be sung in harmony by a company of singers, 
usually by four voices. A double chorus is for 
eight voices, (c) The compound or mixture 
stops of an organ. (/) In the tenth century, 
an instrument, probably the bagpipe, (a) In 
the fifteenth century, the drone of a bagpipe or 
of the accompaniment strings of the crowd. 
( h ) Formerly, in Scotland, a loud trumpet.— 

3. A union of voices or sounds, or a company 
of persons, resembling & chorus. 

O you chorus of indolent reviewers. 

Tennyson, Hendeoasyllahios. 

4. [cap.] [NL.] In sodl., a genus of mollusks. 
J. E. Gray.— CytOic chorus, in ancient Greece, the cho- 
rus which performed the songs and dances of the dlthyram- 
bic* odes ; so called because the performers danced around 
the altar of Haoohus in a circle. See 1 (a), above. 

Choms (kti'rus), v. t. ; pret. and pp. chorused or 
chorussed , ppr. chorusing or chorussing. [< cho- 
rus, n.] 1. To sing or join in the chorus of: as, 
to chorus a song.— 2. To exclaim or call out in 
concert. 

“Oh, do let the Swlper go in," chorus the boys. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rngby. 

chorus-master (kd'rus-m&s'tto), n. 1. The 
principal singer of a chorus.— 2. The trainer 
or conductor of a chorus. [Rare.] 
chose 1 (choz). Preterit ana old past participle 
of choose. 

Chose 2 (shdz), n . [F., a thing, < OF. cose, cosa 
as Pr. Bp. cosa m Pg. coisa , causa be It. cosa. < 
ML. cosa, causa, LL. causa, a thing, a peculiar 
use of L. causa, cause : see cause. Cf . quelque 
chose, keckslum , kickshaws .] In law, an article 
of personal property, or a personal right ; a tiling. 

> Ohose In action, an inconwrcal right enforceable by 
action ; a right to recover a sum of money or a tiling from 
another person iu a court of justice.- Chose In posses- 
sion, a chattel personal other than a mere evidence of 
debt or obligation.— Ohose lOOaL a piece of property 
annexed to a place, oh a mill or thcliko.— GhOM transi- 
tory, a piece of movable property. 

chosen (oho'zn), p. a. [Pp. of choose, v .] Pick- 
ed; choice; select. 

His chosen captains also are drownod In the Bed sea. 

Ex. xv. 4. 

She, questionless, with her sweet harmony 

And other chosen attractions, would allure. 

Shak., Pericles, v. 1. 

Your lordship's thoughts are always just, your numbers 
harmonious, your words chosen , your expressions strong 
and manly. Dryden, Essay oil the ifinold. 

Chosen freeholders. See freeholder. 
choslingt, ft* [ME., < chosen + - Ung L] One 
chosen. 

Quen lie to pin lilmsulfen did 

For his chminge h on rod tre. 

MS. Cott. Vespas. (A), ill fol. 10. (Halliwell.) 

chotei (cho-tfl'), n. [Chino-Jap. (= Chin, chao- 
ting), lit. morning hall (in allusion to the cus- 
tom of ministers having audience with their 
sovereign in the morning), < cho (= Chin, chao), 
morning, + tei (= Chin, ting), hall.] In Japan, 
the hall of audience; the court; hence, by me- 
tonymy, the emperor. 

OhOU&n (shtt'ftn ; F. pron. slitt-oh'), n. [F., af- 
ter tho nickname of Jean Cottereau, the origi- 
nal leader of tho party. Chouan (dial, chouhan , 
chauhan , etc. ; now corruptly chat-huant, as if 
footing cat’) means * screech-owl’; cf. OF. 
choue, a daw, > dim. chouettc, > E. chewet: see 
chowet 2 and chough.] A member of a body 
of insurgent royalists of Brittany and the west 
of France, consisting almost entirely of peas- 
ants, who rose in 1792 against the Freiicn re- 
public, and carried on a guerrilla warfare of 
great bitterness. They warn not repressed till lsoo, 
and even after that occasional insurrections occurred down 
to tho first yean of the reign of touts Philippe (1880-48). 
0hOUaimerl6(8htt-an'<H«; F.pron, nhd-on-r6')> 
n. [F., < Chouan,] The insurrection of the 
Chouans, and also tne body of persons engaged 
in it. 

choncarl (chtt-k&'ri), n. [Of unascertained 
native origin.] A bird of the genus Graucalus 
(Cuvier). The name was originally applied to birds now 
classed under different genera, as to the Australian bower* 
birds of tiie genus Ptilonorhynchus, etc. 
chough (chuf ), n. [< ME. chmghe, dhoge, early 
ME. cheo, < AS. ceo, appar. orig. *ce6h, *cdh, a 
chough (of. OF. choe, choue , dim. ohouette, chou- 
quette, also dial, choauar (Cotgrave), a chough, 
a daw, whence prob. Sp. chova, a chough, choya, 
a jackdaw; see chewefl and Chouan / of. It. 



chough 

ciagola, a chough); a variant, with a Anal gut- 
tural, of ME. co, ka f so, ko, koo f kowe, etc., early 
mod. E. (toe (eee coe 1 and caddow), both forme 
being orig. imitative of cawing : see caic 1 .] An 
ofloine passerine bird of the family Corvidw , 



Chough ( Pyrrhocorax fra cuius). 


the red-legged or Cornish crow. Fregilus or 
fyrrhocorax graculus , of a black color, with 
red feet and beak. It In of vary extensive though 
irregular distribution. Though a corvine bird, it ban Hume 
relationship with the starling*. Also called, specifically, 
Cornish chough. Tlicre arc other species, natives of Aus- 
tralia, Java, etc. Palsgrave applies the name to a young 
crow. 

The crows and chough*, that wing the midway air, 

Show scarce so gross as beetles. Shat., Lear, lv. 6. 

A kind of chough*, 

Or thievish daws, sir. 

B. Jonson , Alchemist, v. 3. 
Oornllh chough (a) See above, (b) In her ., same as 
aglet. It was id one time confined us a iiearing to Cornish 
families. 

chonicha (ohfl'i-chfi). n. Same an chavicha, 
chonk, w. See choke*. 
chotiit, A Middle English form of jowl. 
choultry, n. See choltry. 
dumps (chflps), n. pi. [E, dial.] Hips; the 
fruit of briers. [North. Eng.] 
chonrie, n. Seo chowry . 
chourtka (chfirt'kjl), n. 1. A native name of a 
kind of partridge, Tetrmgallus caspius, inhabit- 
ing mountainous regions in Russia and Siberia. 
—2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of such partridges: 
synonymous with Tetraogallus. MoUchoulsky , 

Chong (ktts or kous), n. [Gr. xovq (> LL. chus), 

< xriVf pour, akin to E. gush t see alchemy.] 1. 
In Gr. archml ., a vase similar in form to the 
oinoeho#, but larger, used to dip tho mixed 
wine and water from the crater in order to fill 
the smaller pouring- vessels.— 2. An ancient 
Attic measure of capacity, containing 12 eo- 
tylcs or the twelfth part of a metretes, and 
equivalent to 3.283 liters, or 2.8 quarts. The 
chous was the equivalent of the Roman con- 
gins. Daremfwrg et Suglio; lleinach , Manuel ue 
Philologie, 1883. 

chouse (chous), n. [Also spelled chiaus, chans 
(also chiaous, after F. chkwux), repr. Turk. 
c/uPuah. chaush, an interpreter, messenger, etc., 

< Ar. khawds (> Hind, khawds, an attendant, 
etc., lit. grandees, nobles), prop. pi. of khds (s 
repr. letter sdd), noble. In senses 2. 3, and 4, 
the noun is from the verb.] 1. A Turkish in- 
terpreter, messenger, or attendant. 

Damwr, What do you think of me, 

Witt I am a Chiaus* ? 

Face. What’s that? 

Dapper. Tho Turk was here 

As one would say, do you think I am a Turk? 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, 1. 2. 

Accompanied with a ohaxut of the court. Hakluyt. 

The ehaoush is a person of great authority in certain 
thiugs ; he is a kind of living firman, before whom every- 
one makes way. R. Curran, Uonast. in the Levant, p. ». 

A trick ; a sham ; an imposition. Johnson. 
[Rare*] — 3. An impostor; a cheat. 

This is the gentleman, and he’s no ehiaus. 

B . Jenson, Alchemist. 

One who is easily cheated ; a tool ; a sim- 
pleton. 

Sillier than a sottish chouse. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, III. ill. 631. 
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chouse (chous), v . t.\ pret and pp. choused 
(choust), ppr, chousing. [Formerly ahK> chowse ; 
< chouse, n.; lit., act like a chouse (in allusion 
to a Turkish interpreter or chouse who, in 1609, 
swindled some of the London merchants trad- 
ing with Turkey out of a large sum of money).] 
To cheat ; trick ; swindlo : often followed by of 
or out q/‘: as, to chouse one out of his money. 

You shall chouse him out qf horses, clothes, and money, 
and 111 wink at it. Drydcn, Wild Gallant, ii. 1. 

The rortugalls hove choused us, it seems, in the Island 
of llomtmy, in the Kast Indys ; for after a great charge of 
our fleets being sent thither with full commission from 
tho King of rortugall to receive it, the Govemour, by 
some pretence or other, will not deliver it to Sir Abraham 
Shipman, sent from tho King, nor to my Ixird of Marl- 
borough. * Reyn*, Diary, 1, 420, 

cho ualngha (ebou'siiig-litt), n. Same as chl» 
kara 1 . 

chout 1 (chout), tt. [E. dial,] A frolic or merry- 
making. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
chout 2 (chout), n. [Ropr. Hind, chanth for 
chauthdi, a fourth part of the revenue, < Bkt. 
chaturtha m E* fourth , cj. w] In the East In- 
dies, a fourth part of the clear revenue, ex- 
torted by the Mahrattus j hence, extortion ; 
blackmail. 

Slvajf the Mahratta . . . organised n regular system of 
blackmail, known for morn than a quarter of a century 
afterwards as the Mahrutta chant. 

J. T. Wheeler, Short Hist. Iud,, p. 17D. 

chouxf, n. [Prob. < P, chou, cabbage, on ac- 
count of its shape.] A name in the seventeenth 
century of the chignon. 

chovy (eho'vi), n. sjl. ehories (-viz). [E. dial. ; 
origin obscure. ] The popular name of a British 
beetle, Phyllopertha horticola. 
chow 1 (cho), r. t. and i . [Var. of chew, chaw 1, 
q. v.] To chew. [Prov. Eng.] 

CUOW 2 (chou), n. [Var. of chaw* for jaw ; or, 
with usual loss of final 4, abbr. from chowl for 
jowl , u, v.] Tho jowl : used only in tho phrase 
“ chock for chow ** (that is, cheek by jowl). 
[Scotch.] 

Chow 8 (chou), v. i. [E. dial. Cf. chowtcr.'] To 
grumble. [Prov. Eng.] 

Chow 4 (chou), n . [Chinese.] A word forming 

S art of the names of many ploces in China, in- 
icating cither a prefecture or district of the 
second rank or the chief city of such a dis- 
trict: thus, Ning-hai-flJwwr may mean either tho 
district of Ning-bai or tho city of Niug-hai. 
Somctimos spellod chao, chan , and choo . 
chOW s (chou), n. [Hind, ohau (chiefly in comp. ), 
var. of chdr , < Skt. chatur = E. four. 1 1 . A unit 
of weight in Bombay, used tor gold and silver, 
and equal to three tenths of a troy grain. — 2. 
A unit of the nature of the smiaro of a mass, 
used in the East Indies in the valuation of 
pearls. A Madras chow is 48 squaro grains 
troy, a Bombay chow 15,7 square grains, 
chow-chow (chou'chou), a. and n. [Pigeon 
English.] I, a . Mixed; miscellaneous; bro- 
ken .—Chow-chow box. a Japanese lacquered picnic- or 
lunchuoii-hox, with spaces for botfclen, and trays or drawers 
for the various edibles, chopsticks, etc., frequently richly 
decorated.- OhOW-chOW oargo, an assorted cargo.— 
ChOW-ChOW Chop, the lot of smaller miscellaneous pack- 
ages sent off in the last lighter oi cargo-boat to a vessel 
loading in a roadstead or barter,- Chow-chow Shop, 
a general shop; a variety shop.— Chow-ohOW water, 
short, irregular waves, such as those made by the paddleB 
or propeller of a steamer, the meeting of currents in a 
river, etc. . 

n. n. 1. Food of any kind, but especially 
Chinese food, which is usually broken or cut up 
in the course of cooking into pieces suitable for 
being eaten with chop-sticks. — 2. A preserve 
made in southern China, of odds and ends of 
orange-peel, ginger, bamboo, pumelo-rind, syr- 
up, etc.— 3. A mixed pickle made with mus- 
tard in the East Indies, and imitated else- 
where. 

chowder (ehou'dAr), n. [Origin unknown. In 
first sense perhaps < F. chaudidrc , a caldron : 
see chalderl , caldron. “In the fishing-villages 
of Brittany la chaudicre is to provide a cal- 
dron in which is cooked a mess of fish and bis- 
cuit with some savorv condiments— a ‘hodge- 
podge* contributed by the fishermen them- 
selves, oaeh of whom in return receives his 
share of the prepared dish. The French would 
seem to have carried this practice to America.” 
N. and 0.] 1. A dish of fish or clams boiled 
with biscuits or crackers, pork, potatoes, on- 
ions, etc., and variously seasoned. It is com- 
mon among the fishermen on the banks of New- 
foundland and in New England.— 2. A picnic 
party, especially at the soa-shoro, at which the 
1 dish is chowder. Bee def. 1. 


A ehcmkw was given a few wwks ago it tbs head df oar 

little bay. The Century, XXVIII. 666. 

3. A fish-seller. HaUiwell. [Prov. Eng.l 
chowder (ehou'dto), v. t, [< chowder , n.j To 
make a chowder of : as, to chowder fish. [Ameri- 
can.] 

chowder-beer (chou'd&r-ber), n. A beverage 
made in the west of England and in Newfound- 
land by boiling twigs or black spruce in water 
and mixing the product with molasses, 
choweecha (chou'6-ohii), n. Same as chavicha. 
chowert (chou'Gr), r. i. [Cf. oJtou#, chowter .] 
To grumble; scold. 

But when the crablnnl nurce 
Buginnt'M to cliiilr and choiore 
With hoavle heart J take my course 
To seaward* (mm the towre. 

Turberville, tr. of Ovid (1WI7), fnl. 122. (ffalliweU.) 

chowlt, n. An old form of jowl. Bee chattel: 
chowlee (chou'le), n. [Anglo-lnd., < Hind. 
chauldi, chaula.l A species of bean, Vigna or 
Dolichos Catiang , which is extensively culti- 
vated for food in the tropics of the old world, 
chcwpatty, w. Same as chupatty. 
ehowrle. ». Bee chowry. 
chowry (chou'ri), n . ; pi. chowrics (-riz). [Repr. 
Hind, chaunri , Beng. chdmara , Bkt. chamara.} 
In the East Indies, a whisk or brush used to 
drive off flies, often made of tho bushy tail of 
the Tibetan yak set in a decorated handle, 
and in this form one of the ensigns of ancient 
Asiatic royalty. Also spelled chourie , chowrie . 
chowset, n. and r. Bee chouse. 
chowtert (chou'ter), v. i. [E. dial. ; cf. chow* 
and ehowcrA To grumble or mutter like a fro- 
ward child. E. ndllips, 1706. 
choy-root (choi'rfit), n. Bamo as shaya-rooL 
chrematistlc (kre-m^-tis'tik), a. and n. [s= F. 
ckrematisHtpw , < Gr. xw/iaTtoTtKdg, pertaining to 
business or money-making, < xPVparttrH^, a man 
of business, < xpvpari^iv, transact business. < 
Xpfpm(T-), a thing, pi. xphpara, jiroperty, wealth, 
money, < xPV^kii, use.] I, a. Relating or per- 
taining to finance or tho science of wealth. 
[Rare.] 

I am not thu least versed In tho chrematistie art, as an 
old friend of tnlno called it. 1 know not how to get « 
shilling, nor how to keep it in my pocket if 1 had It 

Fielding, Amelia, ix. 6. 

II. n. Same as ehrematistics. 
chremattetlcs (kre-ma-tis'tikH), n. [PL of chre- 
matistia: see -ics.] The science of wealth: a 
name given by some writers to the science of 
political economy, or, in a more restricted sense, 
to that portion of the science which relates to 
the management and regulation of wealth and 
property. 

chreotechnics (krS-o-tek'niks), n. [< Gr. *prfoc. 
useful, 4* rfxvri, art: see technic.] The useful 
arts; specifically, agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce. [Rare.] 
chrestomathic, chrestomathical (kres-td- 
math 'ik, -i-kal), a. [< chrestomathy + 4c, 4cat. ] 
Relating to a ehrestomathy. 
chrestoinathy (kre»-tom'a-thi), n. ; pi. cihrea- 
tomathivs (-this). [= F ."chrestmnathie, < Gr. 
Xpr/arofitWeta. desire of learning, a book of selec- 
tions (of ‘things worth knowing*), < xpvaropaB^, 
desirous of learning. < xiwrfyi good, worthy, 
useful (verbal adj. of xpfofou, use), + y*pa6m 
pavdavnv , learn: see mathematics,] A collec- 
tion of extracts and choice pieces, especially 
from a foreign language, with notes or expla- 
nation and instruction: as, a Hebrew chres- 
tomathy. 

Ohrlsis, w. See Chrysis. 
chrism (krizm), n. [Also chrisom , early mod. 
E. also chrisme , crismc , chrisom 9 crisomc ; < 
ME. crismc, crysmc , crisomc , crysome , chrism 
(oil), < AS. crisma, chrism (oil or vesture), m* 
OHG. chrismo , chrisamo , chresamo , MHG. crisme 9 
hresme , crisetn, kresem, G. chrisam , chrism 
(oil) (ME. also creimc, creym, < OF. crc s me, 
chrcme, F. chrome a Pr. Bp. It. crisma me Pg. 
chrisma ), < LL. chrisma, chrism (oil), < Gr. xf* 0 - 
ua, an unguent, unction, < X£jf lv > rub, maze, 
besmear, anoint: see Christ. The form chrisom 
is archaic ; chrism is now preferred in technical 
and literary use.] 1. Eccles. : (a) A sacred 
ointment, consecrated by a bishop, used in the 
rites of baptism, confirmation, ordination, and 
coronation, in the consecration of churches, 
altar-stones, and chalices, and in blessing the 
baptismal wateij. Ill the Roman Cathollo OhurdL tt 
consists of a mixture of oil and Italsam, and in the Eastern 
Church at oil, wine, and various aromatics. Its uas In 
baptism was continued in the Anglican Church for a short 
time after the Reformation. The name la sometimes ap» 
plied to consecrated oil generally, including the oil of cash 
ch unions and the oil of the sick. 8 m oil. 


Tokyllea crownde kynge with krysome eneynttede ! 

Mwte Arthur* <JL E. T.S.), l £447. 

The ehritm , ... w in (he Latin Church, la oonsecrated 
Tar (he Biahop on Maundy Thursday ; though its prepara* 
(ton is commenced on (he Monday in Holy Week. 

J, If. Beale, Eastern Church, i. 009. 

The bishop . , . poured out the holy oil and ehritm and 
burned incense upon it (a stone slabl at (he middle and 
four comen. Bock, Church or our Fathom, i. £46. 

(ft) The rite of confirmation. [Bare.] 

Their baptism in all respects was as frustrate aa their 
chrism, for the mannor of those times was in confirming 
to use anointing. Hooker, Eoclea. Polity, v. 66. 

(c) Same as chrismal , ((f). 

Upon the anointed head of the newly baptised child 
was put a piece of flno white linen, known in those days 
as the clirisnial or ehrieome, to l>e worn, like the king’s 
u coyfe,” both day and night, for a whole week. 

Stock, Church of our Fathers, i. 48ft, note. 

(d) The baptismal vesture; a white garment 
formerly given to the newly baptized as a sym- 
bol of the new robe of righteousness given to 
the saints : in this sense commonly chrisom. 

When there are many to lie baptised, tills order of de- 
manding, baptising, putting on the Crimnne, and anointing, 
shall be used severally with every child. 

Book of Common JWayer (1549). 

51. In general, that with which one is anointed, 
or the aot of anointing. 

I wait — but slie lingers, and ah ! so long i 
It was not so in the years gone by, 

When she touched my lips with chrism of song. 

T. B. Aldrich , Flight of the Goddess. 

8f. A chrism-child. 

The boy surely, I ever said, was to any man's thinking 
a very ehrieome. Ford, Fancies, |v. 1. 

chri am (krizm), v. t. [Also chrisom; < ME. cris- 
onum (cf. ML. chrismare ), anoint with chrism, 
< crisomv, erisme , chrism (oil) : see chrism , n.J 
To anoint with chrism. . 

And orowpe hym kyndly with krymmede hondes, 
With his ceptre, as soveraynge and lorde. 

Hurt* Arthure (K. K. T. R.), 1. 8186. 

chrlgma (kriz'mji), ft. ; pi. chrismata (-ma-t#). 
[ML., also chrUnmus : see chrism and Christ.] 
The monogram, of the name Christ, made 
up of the first two letters of the Greek Xptcrdt. 
8ie labarum. 

chrlamal (kriz'mal), a. and n. [< ML. chris- 
malis , < LL. chrisma: see chrism*] I. a. Per- 
taining to or of the nature of chrism. 

Having thus conjured ami prayed, lie falls upon singing 
the praises of this chrismal oil. 

Bre pint, Saul and flamuel at Endor, p. 816. 

XL a. In the early church : (a) The vessel or 
flask in which the consecrated oil or chrism 
was contained. (&) A vessel for the reserva- 
tion of the consecrated host, (r) A cloth used 
to cover relics, (d) [Cf. F. chrdmcau.] The 
white cloth bound upon the head of one newly 
baptized, after the unction with chrism, for 
the purpose of retaining the chrism upon the 
head during the week. Also chrism, 
dhrismarium (krlz-ma'ri-um), n. ; pi. chnsma- 
ria Ml). [ML., < LL. chrisma, chrism.] Same 
aa chrismatory. 

chriamata, n. Plural of chrisma. 

enrigmatin, chriamatine (kriz'ma-tin), n. r< 
Gr. yplapa{r-), an unguent (see chrism ), + -in*, 
-ineto.] Same as hatchettin , 2. 
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Aaundlsoemed as are the phantasms that miMt a chrism 
child to smile. Jcr. Taylor, Holy Dying. 

Pitt. Falstaff he is dead. . . . 

Quick. ’A made a finer end, and went away, an it had 
been any ehrietom child. Shot., Hen. V., ii. S. 

In England, if a child dies within the first month of its 
life, it is railed a chryeom child ; whence the title in the Lon- 
don bills of mortality. He Quineey, Essenes, Note No, 5. 


chrismert, chrisomert, n. 
+ -er*.] A chrism-child. 


[< chrism, chrisom , 


A chrisomer y chelde of Henry Jenkynso’, bu(ricdl. 

Begisters qf Holy Cross, Canterbury. 

Ohrisochloris, n. See ChrysocMoris . 
ebrisolitet, n. See chrysolite. 
chrisom (krlz'om), n. See chrism . 

Christ (krist), n. [< ME. Crist, < AS. Crist 
(orig, with long i , Crist) as OFries. Crist as D. 
Christus ss MLG. Krist, Kerst , Karst, Kirst 
= OHG. Christ, Krist, MHG. Christ, Krist, 
G. Christus = loel. Kristr = Sw. Krist (now 
Christus) — Dan. Krist (now Kristus) = Goth. 
Christus si F. Christ =s Pr. Christ, Crist Sp. 
It. Crista ss Pg. Christo (the spelling with ch 
for c , and the forms Christus, hristus, being in 
mod. imitation of the L.), < L. Christus, < Gr. 
Xptcrrdf, prop, an adj., anointed (6 xf ilffr ^t the 
anointed), verbal adj. of xp' utv ' rak, graze, be- 
smear, anoint, = Skt. V ghar , grind, rub, scratch 
(cf. y ghar, sprinkle, ghrita , clarified butter: 
see glwc), = L. friare , crumble, fricare, rub : see 
friable and fricative.] The Anointed; a title 
of Jesus of Nazareth, synonymous with, and 
the Greek translation of, Messiah , originally 
used with the definite article strictly as a title, 
the Christ (that is, the Anointed), but from an 
early period used without the article as a part 
of the proper name Jesus Christ. See anointed. 

And Simon Fetor answered and said, Thou art the Chriet, 
the Hon of the living God. Mat xvl. 10. 

Then charged he his disciples that they should tell no 
man that he was Jesus the Chriet. Mat xvt £0. 

Paul, a servant of June Chriet, called to be an apostle. 

Bom. i, 1. 

Paul, an apostle (not of men, neither by man, but by 
Jeeue Chriet, and God the Father, who raised him from 
the dead). Gal. 1. 1. 

Brothers of Christ See Chrktadelphian.— Chrlat'i 
Book. See book . — DllClplei of Christ See disciple.— 
Knights of the Order of Christ Bee order. 
Ohrifftadelphiail (kris-ta-dol'fl-an), n. [Also, 
incorrectly, Christodelphlan ; < Glr. xp^r^M^, 
in brotherhood with Christ, < Xmordf, Christ, + 
ddc>4>6(, brother: see -adelphia. j A member of 
a small religious sect which originated in the 
United States, but now also exists in England 
and elsewhere. The doctrines of the sent include a 
peculiar theory of the Trinity, the attainment of immor- 
tality by believers only, the anniliilatiou of the wicked, 
denial of * ' " * ' L 


o hrig tming 

Ohriitdom (kris'dum), h. [< Christ + -dam.] 
The rule or service of Christ. [Bare.] 

They know the grief of men without its wisdom ; 

They sink in man's despair without its calm; 

Are slaves, without the liberty In Christdom. 

Mr*. Browning, Cry of the Children. 

Ohrlste elelson (kris'te e-l&'i-son). [ML., 
repr. Gr. Xpi<rr$ kAtnoovi Xpurri, voe. of Xptardc, 
Christ; Miifaov, aor. impv. of eieelv, have mercy 
or pity, < ikeoc, pity.] Literally, Christ have 
mercy. This Greek phrase is used untranslated as an 
invocation in Latin litanies, preceded and followed by 
Kyrie eleOmm, oach of the three invocations being pro- 
nounced thrice. (See kyrie.) It is not used in the Greek 
Church. 

Ohristent, a. and n. Earlier form of Christian*. 

diriftan (kris'n), v. t. [E. dial, also kersen, 
early mod. E. also rarely Christian (cf. Chris- 
tiann; < ME. cristenen, cristnicn , < AB.mistenim 
(as MLG. kristenen , kerstenen, karstmen b Icel. 
kristna = Sw. kristna = Dan. kristne). make a 
Christian, baptize, < cristena, a Christian : see 
Christen , a. and n., and Christian*.] 1. To bap- 
tize into the Christian church. 

He hated Christeno Men ; and sit he was crietned, but 
he forsoke his Law, and beosm a Renegato. 

MandeviUe , Travels, p. 84. 

To christen; baptise ; because at baptism the person re- 
ceiving that sacrament is made, as the catechism teaches, 
a member of Christ. Hook, Church Diet. 

Specifically —9. To baptize under a newly con- 
ferred name, especially in infancy; baptize and 
namo as an infant. 

She will shortly l>e to christen ; 

And papa haa made the offer, 

I shall have tho naming of her. 

Mary Lamb, Choosing a Name. 


! infant baptism, and a peculiar view of the 
L *- 1 called eooleeiae. 


Alio 


diriimation (kriz-mfi'shon), w. [< ML. chris- 
nmUo(n-), < chrismare , pp. chrismatus , anoint 
with chrism, < LL. chrisma : sec chrism.] In tho 
early church, and in the Homan Catholic and 
Oriental churches, unction with chrism or holy 
oil, either of persons, as in baptism and con- 
firmation, or of things, especially in consecrat- 
ing the water for baptism. 

The order (of baptism] of James of Hertig is singular in 
prescribing three chrismation* of the water. 

J. M. Scale, Eastern Church, 1. 071. 

obritmatory (kriz'nui-tfi-ri), n. ; pi. ehrismato- 
ffinr friz). [< ML. chrismatorium, < chrismare: 
tee chrismation.] A receptacle for 
the chrism, or holy oil, used in tho 
services of the Boman Catholic 
and Eastern churches. Also chris- 
marium. 

The word is sometimes translated len- 
tioula, a ohriematory or cruet, a vessel to 

wnu ft a fn oiL 

Smith, Portrait of Old Age, p. 216. 

ehricm-ohild, dirisom-ohild chrimatorv 

(krizm'-, kriz'gm-chlld), n. [Ear- ^ 

ly mod. E. also arisome-chila, christom-child ; < 
chrism, chrisom , + child.] A child who dies 
within a month after baptism: so called from 
the custom of burying it in its white baptismal 
garment, or chrisma!; hence, any innocent or 
very young child. 



the . , 

millennium. Their churches are _ 
called Brother* qf Chriet and Thomaeitee. 

christallt, n. An obsolete spoiling of crystal. 

OhriBt-chlld (krist'chlld), n, 1. Christ when a 
child: used only with tho definite article.— 2 . 
A picture or image of Christ in his childhood. 
—3. A reappearance, in a vision or other- 
wise, of Christ in the form of a child. Among 
the Germans the Christ-child tears the same relation to 
the festivities of Christmas as that borne elsewhere by Saint 
Nicholas. 

Frau Goetzenberger many a time spoke of her (Thrlstma* 
tree, and of the marvelous things which the Chriet -child 
would lay beneath it. 

Mary Huwitt, Madame Goetzentergoi ’s Christmas Eve, iii. 

ChrlstrCTOSl (kris'krta). «. [Also written crisU 
cross , criss-cross, for Christ's cross (ME. Cristes 
cros ).] 1. The mark of the cross out, print- 
ed, or stamped on any object, it was sometimes 
placed on a dial for tho figure XII- that is, as tho sigu 
of 12 o’clock. 

Fall to your business roundly ; the fescue of the dial is 
upon tho chriet-oroee of noon. Puritan, tv. 2. ( Naree .) 

2 . The beginning and end ; the Alpha and Ome- 
ga: probably from the sign of the cross being 
prefixed and appended to Berious literary under- 
takings, inscriptions on sepulchral monuments, 
etc. See chris ter oss-row. 

Christ’s cross is the erist-eroee of all our happiness. 

Quart**, Emblems, 11. 12. 

christcross-row (kris'krds-rd'), n. [Early mod. 
K. also chrisse-crosse-rotc ; so called from the 
cross set before the alphabet. Cf. Sp. Cristus, 
the cross marked at the beginning of the al- 

S habet, the alphabet itself.] The alphabet; 
ie A B C ; a horn-book. 

Truths to be learned before ever a letter in the Christian's 
Chrieteroeerow 

Whitlock, Manners of English People, p. 5 27. 
They never drew 
A look or motion of intelligence 
From infant-conning of the Chriet-croee-row. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, viiL 


3. In general, to name; denominate; give a 
namo to. 

Christen tho thing what you will, It can bo no hotter 
than a mock millennium. Bp. Burnet. 

Cunn. But how came this clown to be oall’d Fompey 
first? 

Sir Greg. Push, one goodman Cssear, a pumpmakor, 
Screen'd him. 

Beau, and FI., Wit at several Weapons, 111. 1. 
4t. To Christianize. 

At Khodes, at Cyproa, and on other grounds 
Christen'd and heathen. Shak., Othello, L 1. 

I am moat certain this is the first example In England 
since it was first christened. 

Jer. Taylor, Extempore Prayer. 

Christendom (krifl'n-dnm), n. [< ME. cristcn- 
dom, Christianity, baptism, the Christian world, 
< AS. cristfmdom (= OFnos. kris tomtom, kers- 
tenddm = 1). Christendom = MLG. krisUmdom ss 
MHG. kristentuom, G. christenthum » Icel. kris- 
tinddmr = Sw. Dan. kristendom ), Christian- 
ity, < cristen , Christian, + -dom : see christen , 
Christian 1 , and -dom.] If. The profession of 
faith in Christ by baptism; hence, adoption of 
faith in Christ; personal Christianity; baptism. 

The Emperour hym asked how he ther-nf sliolde be sure, 
and he scide he wolde hym asure by his cristundome. 

Merlin (K. E. T. 8.), III. 428. 
This struck such fear, that straight his Christendom* 
The King receives, and many with the King. 

Fanehaw e Lusiad, x. 116. 
01 I hae been at gude church-door, 

An' I've got Christendom. 

Tam-a-bine (Child’s Ballads, I. £61). 
This . . . cannot be denied . . . by any man that would 
not have his Christendom suspected. 

Jer. Taylor, Episcopacy Asserted, f 10. 

2. The part of the world in which the Christian 
religion predominates; the Christian world. 

We were also nowe passed yc louden of the Infideles, as 
of Turkes and Harrasyns, and were comen into the londea of 
Cristendome, wliiohe also increased our joye and gladnesso 
right mochc. Bir 11 Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 74. 

Important as outposts on the vorge of Christendom. 

MUtnan, Hist of Lat. Christianity. 

3. The whole body of Christians. 

If there had been no Fryers, Christendoms might have 
continu’d quiet, and things remain’d at a stay. 

Bidden, Table-Talk, p. 51. 

4f. p. c .] The name received at baptism; 
hence, any name or epithet. 

With a world 

Of pretty, fond, adoptions Christendoms. 

Bhak., All's Well, L 1. 

Christening (kris'n-ing or kris'ning), ft. [Ver- 
bal n. ofmristen, «.] The ceremony of baptism, 
especially as accompanied by the giving of the 
name to the infant baptized, followed by family 
festivities. 

Thence ... to Kate Joyce's christening, where much 
company and good service of sweetmeats. 

Pepys, Diary, July 11, 1661. 


ChxisUiood 

Qhrlgthood (krist'hfid), n. [< Chriat + •hood.] 
The condition of being the Christ or Messiah. 
OhrifttMl 1 (kria'tifn), a. and ». [A mod. sub- 
dtitntion (after L. chrisUanua) for early mod. 
E. Christen, Criaten , < ME. eristen , cresten (later 
* and rarely Christien), < AS. eristen = OS. kris- 
tin 7 x OFries. kristen, keraten m D. christen, 
kersten = Icel. kristinn = Sw. Dan. kristen, 
adj., Christian; as a noun, early mod. E. 
Christen, Criaten, < ME. cristene, eristen , < AS. 
cHstena, also eristen = OFries. kristena , kers - 
/Mia as D. christen a MLG. kristen , keraten , 
karsten, lcirsten m MHG. kristame, kristen, G. 
eftrirt, a Christian; from the adj., the Tout, 
forms (AS. eristen, etc.) having the aocom. 
term. *en (see christen)] = OF. christien , eftre*- 
ffon, F. chrdtien a Sp. It. cristiano = Pg. <j/*rw- 
tdo, < L. chrisUanua , adj. and n., < Gr. ^/<r- 
r«iv<^, orig. as a noun, a Christian, later also 
as an adjL Christian, < Xpert if, Christ: see 
CftrtotJ I. a. 1. Pertaining to or derived 
from Christ or his teachings: as, the Christian 
religion.— 2. Keceived into the body of the 
church of Christ; acting in the manner, or 
having the spiritual character, proper to a fol- 
lower of Christ : as, a Christian man. 

Nawther cereurasiset sothely In sort with the Jewel, 

No ooiuyn with eristen men, ne on dilate leuyn ; 

But barly, as thai borne werti.bydon thai stille. 

Destruction gf Trey (E. E. T. ».), 1* 4827. 

8. Having adopted or believing in the religion 
of Christ: as, a Christian nation; a Christian 
community. 

In the Church of England the people were never ad- 
mitted to the choloe of a trial] up from Its first bottoming 
Christian to this very day. 

Jer. Taylor , Episcojwcy Asserted. 

4. In accord with or exhibiting the spirit of 
tho teachings of Christ : as, Christian conduct. 
—0. Ecclesiastical. 

The Jurisdiction as to tlthos was similarly a riebateahle 
land between the two Jurisdictions ; the title to the own- 
ership, as iu questions of advowson and presentation, 
belonging to the souular courts, and the process of re- 
covery belonging to the court Christian. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist. (2d ed.), f 722. 
Christian Brothers, the common designation of the 
Brethren of the Christian Schools (which sou, under ftro- 
tfar).- Christian Catholics, See Old Catholics, under 
Catholic .— Christian Connection. See II., 5 (un- 
christian era, the ora of the birth of Christ, from which 
chronology is reckoned in Christian countries. See era.- - 
Christian name, the name given when one is baptised or 
christened ; hence, the personal as distinguished from the 
family name.; especially, the individual name or names by 
which a person is usually called.— Christian Science, 
a system of religious teaching, based on the Scrip- 
tures, which originated with the Bov. Mary Baker 
Eddy al>out I860. Its most notable application Is in 
the professed onre of disease by mental and spiritual 
means.— Christian scfttoUsm and socialist «ee so- 
cialism and socialist.— Knights of Christian Charity. 
Sec knight 

Q. n. 1. A believer iu and follower of Jesus 
Christ; a member of a Christian church. This 

word occurs but three times in the New Testament, and 
tlieti under circumstances which justify the conclusion that 
it was originally coined os a sneering appellation by tho 
enomies of Christianity. The names employed by the 
followers of Christ In the apostolic church to designate 
themselves were disciples, followers, believers, brethren, 
and saints. 

And tho disciples were called Christians first in Antioch. 

Acts XI. 20. 

Then Agrippa said unto Paul, almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian. Acts xxvi. 28. 

Yet if any man suffer as a Christian, let him not lie 
ashamed ; but let him glorify God on this liehalf. 

1 Pci iv. 1(1. 

2. Specifically, one who possesses the spiritual 
character proper to a follower of Christ ; one 
who exemplifies iu his lifo the teachings of 
Christ. 

. 0 It is the penitent, the reformed, the lowly, the watch- 
ful, the self-aenying and holy soul, that is the Christian ! 

Pmn , Rise and Progress of Quakers, 11. 

3. A member of a nation which, as a whole, 
has adopted some form of .Christianity: op- 
posed to pagan , Moslem, and Jew. — 4. A civil- 
ized human being, as distinguished from a 
savage or a brute. [Colloq., Eng.]— 5. (Gen- 
erally pronounced, distinctively, kris'tiau.) (a) 
A member of an American sect which arose 
between 1793 and 1804 among the Methodists 
of North Carolina, the Baptists of Vermont, 
and the Presbyterians of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. These bodies, at first unknown to each other, 
severally rejected all names but that of Christians, and 
were soon organised into a common denomination, now 
known collectively as the Christian Connection. They have 
no formulated creed, but are generally Unitarians in doc- 
trine and Baptists in practice, and their government is 
congregational. They have a general quadrennial con- 
ference, and number about 150,000. (ft) A member of 
a religious sect, properly designated Disciples of 
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Christ (which see. under disciple).— 6. A mem- 
ber of Christ’s College, Cambridge, or of Christ 
Church, Oxford— MU* Christian. Bee Bible. ~ 

Ohrlstiuu of St. John. Bee Mandeean. Christians 

Of at Thomaxj the members of a > « innWoraSSK 
ans settled on the Malabar coast of India since the early 
part of the sixth century, or longer, who profess to have 
derived their Christianity from tho apostle St Thomas. 
In 1598 they were compelled by the Portuguese to submit 
to the papal see, but not long afterward tne greater part 
of them restored the Independence of their church. They 
retain many ancient customs, use the Syriac language in 
their liturgy, and ore said now to Monophysltes.— Hew 
Cttlristiaas, a name given to those Moors and Jews who 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in Spain, to avoid 
penecution, publicly profossed conversion to Christianity 
and conformed to the ohuroh, while still retaining more or 
less attachment to tholr former religious faith and ritual. 

The New Christians, as they wero called, formed a kind 
of distinct and intermediate class of believers. 

Milman , Hist Jews, III. 807. 

chrlltlan 1 t (kris'Jian), v. t. [< Christian, nr, 
substituted for oarlier christen, criaten ; see 
christen , v.] To baptize. Fnlke. 

Christian 2 (kriR'Jian), n. [After a Danish king, 
Christian, Kristian.] A gold coin first struck 
in 1775 by Christian VII. of Denmark as duke 
of Holstein, of the value of a pistole, or about 
$4.12. Also Christian (Par. 

Christiana (kris-ti-tt'nft), n. An old Swedish 
silver coin, worth about J4 cents. 

Christian d’or. Bee Christian ». 
Oliistianisation. Christianise. Seo Christian- 
ization, Christianise . 

Ohristianismt (krifl'Jit*n-izm), n. [< F. chris- 
tianisme = Pr. crestiahisme a Bp. cristianismo 
= Pg. christianismo = It. cristianesimo, cris- 
tianismo. < LL. christianimus , < Gr. xp^iavte- 
ft6c, Christianity, < gfMffnoriCcw (LL. Christian i- 
sare), profess one’s self a Christian : seo Chris- 
tianise.] 1. The Christian religion. 

Tli fit I may not seem, rather forcibly, to break out of 
Platonbini into Christianistn. 

Dr, II. More, Song of tho Soul. 

Herein the wont of Kings, professing Christianistn, 
have by forr exceeded him. MilUm, KlkimaklastcN, I. 

2. The nations professing Christianity; Chris- 
tendom. Johnson. 

chrlstianlte (kris'tUn-lt), n. 1. [After Prince 
Christian Frederik of Denmark.] A variety of 
the feldspar anorthite, from tho Monte Bom- 
ma on Vesuvius. — 2. [After Christian VIII. of 
Denmark.] A name sometimes given to the 
zeolite phulipsite. 

Christianity (kris-Ji-an'i-ti), ft. [An altera- 
tion toward the LL. form of the earner mod. E. 
christcntu , < ME. cristientc, cristianitcc, crystji- 
antc , cristantc, < OF. crcstientc , crcstientet , F. 
chrdtientd a Pr. chrcstiantat, xristiandat = Cat. 
christiandat as Sp. cristiandad = Pg. Christian- 
dadc a It. crislianitd , < LL. christianita(U)s , < 
Christianas . Christian: seo Christian 1 and -ity .] 
1 . The religion founded by J esus Christ. Chris- 
tianity may be regarded as divisible Into (a) Historical 
Christianity, tho facts and principles stated In tho New 
Testament, especially thoao concerning the life, suffer- 
ings, death, resurrection, ascension, and nature of Jesus, 
together with tho subsequent development of the Clirig- 
tian church, and tho gradual omtiodiinent in society of 
the principles Inculcated by It. 

A candid but rational inquiry into the progress and es- 
tablishment of Christianity may be considered as a very 
essential port of the history of the Roman Empire. 

Gibbon , Decline and Fall, xv. 
(ft) 7 kxnmtic Christianity, the systems of theological doc- 
trine founded on the New Testament. These systems dif- 
fer with different churches, sects, and schools. 

Engelhard’s method finds . . . the second period, that 
of synthetic talent, employed in constructing Christianity 
as a universal system, marked by two tendencies, the scho- 
lastic and mystic. Shedd, II 1st. of Christ Poet., VI, 38. 
(o) Vital Christianity, the spirit manifested by Jesus 
Christ in his life, ami which he commanded his followers 
to imitate. 

Every one who lives in the habitual practice of any vol- 
untary sin, cuts himself off from Christianity , Addiwtn. 

Christianity is a soul-power — an invisible immutable 
power in the world. II. W. Beecher, Sermons, I. 388. 

2f. The body of Christian believers. 

To Walys fled the cristianitee 
Of olde Britons. 

Chaucer, Man of Law i Tale, L 446. 
8f. The Christian or civilized world; Christen- 
dom. 

Ther neuer was no better In crustianU. 

Nuyee Poet., p. 57. 

4. Conformity to the teachings of Christ in life 
and conduct. [Hare.] -Evidences of Christian- 
ity, also called evidences of revealed religion . or simply 
evidenoes, the proofB of the divine origin of Christianity. 
They are classified as external and internal evidences. 
The former are again chiefly two, the argument from pro- 
pheoles and tho argument from miracles ; the latter is the 
argument from the character of Christ and of his teach* 
fngs, from the adaptation of Christianity to the needs of 
man, and from the history of its effects in the world. The 


term does not include the proofs of the arietenoe of a Dl- 
rine Being. - JCnaoolar Christianity, a phrase used to 
denote a healthy; robust, and cheerful religion, one that 
leads a person to take an aotive peri In Ute, and does not 
frown upon •harmless enjoyments, as opposed to a religion 
which Is more contemplative, and negleota to a great ex- 
tent the present life. Henoe also the phrase m m w da r 
Christian. Bee muendar. 

OhristiaAisation (kris'tlan-i-sft'dign), n. [< 
Christianise + -allow.] The act or process of 
converting to Christianity. AIbo spelled Chris- 
tianisation . 

Tho policy of Christianization and oivllisatlon broke the 
Normans themselves into two parties. 

J. Ji. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 872. 

ObristianiM (kris'tian-iz), r.; pret. and pp. 
Christianised, ppr. Christianising, [b F. chrh» 
tianiser = Sp. cristianisar b Pg. christianisar, 
< LL. chri8tianisarv, make Christian, earlier 
profess Christianity, < Gr. xf iltrT ^vlCrtv, profess 
Christianity, < xP lfmavi k* a Christian: see 
Christian*. ] I. trans. 1. To make Christian; 
convert to Christianity : as, to Christianise the 
heathen.— 2. To imbue with Christian princi- 
ples. 

Christianized philosophers. Is. Taylor. 

Il.t intrans. To follow or profess Christian- 
ity ; to approach the character of a Christian. 
[Rare.] 

Where Prestcr Iolm (though part he IudaYie) 

Doth in som sort devoutly Christianize. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 11., The Colonies. 

Also spoiled Christianise. 

Obrlstianly (kria'tian-li), a. [< Christian, n., 
4- -lyKCt. OFries. kersterilik. ] Christian-like; 
becoming or befitting a Christian. [Bare.] 
Neither Is it aafe, or warie, or Indeed Chrietiardy, (hat 
the French King, of a different Faith, should afford our 
nearest Allyes as good protection as we. 

Milton , Reformation in Eng., it 
Father he liight and ho was in the parish ; a Chrietiardy 
plainness 

Clothed from his hood to his feet the old man of seventy 
winters. 

Jjongfellow, tr. of Children of the Lord's Supper. 

adv. [< MB. cris- 
, OHG. christanlihho, 
MHG. kristvnliche), < eristen , Christian. + - lice : 
see Christian 1 and -/y 2 .] In a Christian man- 
ner; in a manner consistent with the principles 
of the Christian religion or the profession of 
that religion. [Bare.] 

Every man ohristianly instructed. 

Milton , Reformation in Eng., L 

Obrlstianness (kris'tian-nes), n. [< Christian*, 
a.. + -ness. ] The quality of being In consonance 
with the doctrines of Cnristianity. [Rare.] 

It is very . . . unreasonable ... to Judge the chris- 
tiannese of an aotiou by the law of natural reason. 

Hammond, Of Conscience, 1 26. 

Ohrlstlanographyt (kris-tia-noff'ra-fl), «. [< 
Or. xp‘BT‘ a vk , » Christian, jf -y/mfla, < ypfyetv. 


Ohristianly (kris'tian-li), 
tenly, < AS. *cristenliee (= 



+ 4st. j A worshiper of Christ. Ogilvie. [Rare.] 
Ohristless (krisrles), a. [< Christ + -less.] 

m i_j. . i. i J.iiv. i. 


b), n. [< Christy + 
character of being 


Without Christ; having no faith in Christ ; un- 
christian. 

A million horrible bellowing echoes broke 
From the red-ribb’d hollow behind the wood, 

And thunder’d lip into Heaven the Christian code, 
That must have life for a blow. 

Tennyson, Maud, xxilL 1. 

Christ lindss (krist'li-nes), 

-ness.] The quality or 
Christly. 

Yet tbe Christlinees of a principle is no oertolnaafegnanl 
against unwisdom in its application. 

Mew Princeton Rev., I. 88. 

Ohristly (krist'li), a. [< Christ + -to*. Cf.AB. 
cristlic b D. dhristelijk b G. christlioh m Dan. 
kristeUg m Bw. christlig. Cf. Christianly , «.] 
Christ-like. 

And so It comes to pass that a Christly life is also mini 
true language. Boardman, Creative Week, p. 218. 

Christmas (kris'mas), n. [<ME. Mstmas.CrisU 
mss, Cristemasae, Criatesmeaae (not in AB.) (m 
MD. ker8tmiaae, D. kermis = MIA}, karate s- 
miaae), i. e., Criatea mam, Christ’s mass or holy 
day: see Christ and mass*.] 1. The festival 
of the Christian church observed annually in 
memory of the birth of Christ. The festival prop- 
erly begins witli the evening of the 24th day of Deoember, 
called Christmas eve. and continues until Epiphany, on 
the 6th of January, the whole period being called Ckrieb- 
mas-tide ; but it it more particularly observed on tbe 28th 
of December, wliich is called Christmas dag or simply 
Christmas. In the Roman, Greek, Episcopal, and Lutheran 
churches Christmas Is observed as a religions festival with 
special services. Its celebration was formerly forbidden 
by the Puritans, but Christmas day la now generally ob- 
served throughout Christendom by reUgkms servloee, by 



public and social festivities. by the interchange of gifts 
between relatives and friends, and by the distributing of 
food and clothing among the poor. In moat Christian com- 
munities Christinas is a legal holiday. 

Thei taste not on the Satreday, no tymeof the jeer, but 
It be Criitemaeee even or Estre even. 

Nandeville , Travels, p. 10. 

Canons wore made by several councils to oblige men to 
receive the Holy Communion three times a year at least, 
vis. : at Christmas, Easter, aud Whitsuntide. 

Wheatley. 111. of Book of Common iTayor. 

8. Christmas day, the 26th day of December. 

Chrutmm has eome onoo more - the day* devoted by the 
lane majority of Christians to the commemoration of the 
Nativity of the Saviour. Channinp, Perfect Life, j>. 216. 

8. [I c.l The holly, Ilex Aguifolium , from its 
use for decoration on Christmas day. Christ- 
mas block, a Christmas log (which sou, below). 

To lay a tbg of Wood upon tbo Fire, which they termed 
a Yule-Clog, or Uhristmas-lUwk. 

Bourne' s Pop. Antlq, (1777), p. 1M». 
Christmas box. (a) Originally, a money -I kjx with a slit 
through which coin could Ik? dropped, carried by pren- 
tices, porters, and other* at Christmas-time for the recep- 
tion of presents of money ; lienee, a Christmas gift, espe- 
cially of money. I Eng,] 

By the Lord Harry, I shall lie undone here with Christ- 
mas-bot pm. The rogues at the cofTce-house have raised 
their tax, every one giving a crown, and I gave mine for 
shame, besides a great many half-crowns to great men's 
porters, Suift, Journal to Stella, Dec. 20, 1710. 

(ft) A box of presents at Christmas.— Christmas card, a 
card variously ornamented with designs, plain or colored, 
sent as a token of remembrance at Christmas, and usually 
bearing a Christmas legend or words of Christmas greet- 
tog. - -Christmas carol, A carol suitable for Christmas ; a 
song or hymn sung in celebration of the nativity of Christ. 
— Ghristmas fern, A*i>idium arroetichoid cs, a fern liav- 
ing simply pinnate fronds of Arm texture, which remain 
green through the winter and may be gathered at any 
time.— Christmas pah, a name of an American plaice or 
flat-fish, Plcuronectce plotter: so culled in Now England 
from the time of its appearance in the harbors. Christ- 
mas flower. Same as Christinas row.- Christmas log, 
a large log of wood, which iu old times formed the back- 
log of the lire at Cliristmiur. the yule big.— Christmas 
lord or pzlnos, the lord of misrule (which sec, under 
lord). 

As he hath wrought him, ’tis the fluent fellow 
That e’er was Christmas. lord ; he carries it 
So truly to the life, as though he were 
One of the plot to gull himself. 

Fletcher ( and another ), Noble Gentleman, 11. 1. 
Chris tmas rose, a plant, llclleborwt niper , so called from 
its open rose-like flower, which blossoms during the win- 
ter months. Also called Christmas Jtoicer, See /Idle- 
horus. — Christmas true, a small evergreen tree or large 
branch, upon which at Christmas presents, ornaments, and* 
lights are hung, as the occasion of a festal gathering. 
CHulfltmM-tidd (kris'maa-tid), n. The season 
of Christmas. 

Ohrifltocentric (kriR-tp-sen'trik), a. [< L. 
Christas , Christ, + centrum, center, 4- -»<?.] 
Having Christ as a center; regarding Christ as 
the center of history or of the universe. 

The ever-increasing number of Lives of Christ strength- 
en* the Christocentnc character of modern theology. 

Schnf, Christ and Christianity, p. 4C. 

The essentially Christocentrie character of Ills view of 
the universe gave him [Hervetus] an almost unique pluce 
in the history of religious thought. 

Encyc. Brit., XXI. m. 

Cfcrlfltofia (kris-tS'fl-ji), n. A tonic made of 
white wine and sugar,' seasoned with cinnamon, 
cloves, and bitter almonds. JJc Colange . 
Ohristolatry (kris-tol'a-tri), n. [< Or. X/w(rr<5f, 
Christ, + tarpcio, worship.] The worship of 
Christ regarded as a kind of idolatry. 
Otarifltological (kris-to-loj'i-kal), a. [< Chris- 
tology 4* 4oai.] Pertaining to Christology. 

The Christolopical conceptions and formulus which oc> 
cur in the book l Apocalypse) are not always consistent. 

Encpc, Brit., XX. 499. 

Christology (kris-tol'o-ji), ft. [= F. christolo - 
gie,< Gr. Xptard r, Christ, + -Yayia, < Yfyetv, speak: 
see -ology . ] 1. That branch of theology which 
treats of the person and character of Jesus 
Christ. 

That part of divinity which I make hold to call Christol- 
ogy in displaying the great mystery of godliness, God the 
Bon manifested in human flesh. 

B. (Hey, Preface to Works of Thomas Jackson. 

The Trinity and Chrixtolopy, the two hardest problems 
and most comprehensive dogmas of theology, are inti- 
mately connected. Sehaf, Hist. Christ. Church, III. f 1SG. 

8. Sometimes, less accurately, doctrine con* 
earning Christ’s office and work. 

Chrlgtolyte (kris't$-llt). n. [< Gr. Xp/<rrdf, 
Christ, x Xrrdf, verbal aaj. of Xbm, loose.] One 
of a sect of Christians of the sixth century who 
held that when Christ descended Into hades he 
left both his body and soul there, and rose with 
ihis divine nature alone. 
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after his death, as recorded in John xx. and 
elsewhere in the New Testament. 

The Christophanies resemble in some respects the the- 
ophanlcs of the Old Testament, which were granted only 
to few lielievors, yet for the general benefit. 

Schaff, Hist. Christ. Church, I. f 10. 

Christopher (kris'to-fGr), n. [< ME. Cristoflrc , 
in def. 2.] 1. See hcrb-chnstopher*— 2f. A 

brooch, badge, pilgrim’s sign, or the like, bear- 
ing a figure of 8t. Christopher carrying the in- 
fant Christ. 

A Cristqfre on his brest of silver schene. 

Chaucer, Gon. Prol. to C. T„ L 116. 

christophlte (kris'to-fit). n. [< Christoph (see 
def.) -f-itt#.] A Drilliant black variety of 
spalerite or zinc blende from the Ht. Christoph 
mine, at Breitenbrunn in Saxony. It is peculiar 
in containing a considerable quantity of iron. 

Ohrist’s-thorn (krists'tbfirn), ». The Paliurus 
aeukatus , a deciduous shrub, a native of Pales- 
tine and the south of Europe : so named from a 
belief that the crown of thorns placed upon the 
head of Christ was made of it. See Paliurus . 

Ohrlst-tidet (krist'tld), w. [< Christ + tide . Of. 
Christmas-tide.] Christmas. B. Jonson. 

Ohrolcocephalus (kro'i-k^-sof'a-lus), n. [NL. 
(T. C. Eyton, 1836), < Gr. xpwmy colored (< 

Xpfaf color), 4* KF<£aM/, head. Later « emended " 
Chrmcocepnalus. and also Chrmicephalus.] A 
genus of gulls (the hooded gulls), of the family 
Larida t and subfamily Larina ?, including many 
medium-sized aud small sjieeieB which have, 
when adult and in the breeding season, the 


diromatofrkpliy 

piece; not diatonic, (b) Involving the use of 
the black notes on the keyboard, or of sharps 
and flats on the staff. — Chromatic aberration, to* 
aberration, 4.- Ohromatlo alteration of a tone, the 
elevation or depression of Its pitch by a semitone. Such 
an alteration is indicated by the chromatic signs, or acci- 
dentals, jl k and ft— Ohromatlo attachment, an ap- 
paratus which can lie attached to some forms of printing- 
presses for putting different colors of printing-ink, always 
in stripes or hands, on one inking-roller, for the purpose 
of printing from types or plates in several colors at one 
impression.— Chromatic chord or melody, a chord or 
melody containing tones foreign to tlio diatonic tonality 
of the pieoo.— Ohromatlo harmony, harmony consisting 
of chromatic chords.— Qiroma tic instrument, a musi- 
cal instrument constructed so as to produce a chromatic 
scale, as a chromatic harp or a chromatic horn.— Ohro- 
matlo intensity, the intensity of the chroma of a color- 
sensation. Bee chroma, 8.— Ohromatlo Interval, an aug- 
mented or diminished Interval.— Ohromatlo printing, 
a rainbow-like blending or shading of different colors, 
effected by an operation of printing aloue or by a com- 
bination of printing aud stenciling.— Ohrem&fttc urlnt- 
lng-press, a printing-press which prints at one impres- 
sion two or more colors, Always In stripes or bands. Bee 
chromatic attachment', alaive.— Ohromatlo Scale, in mu- 
sic, a scale of twelve semitones, which in modern music 
are made equal to one another. It may lie written : 




Hooded Gull ^ihroicocephalus atricilla). 

head enveloped in a dark or blackish hood or 
capistrum. C. riditnmlus is the common lauglilng-gull 
of Europe; C.atrimUa, C, franklini, aud C. Philadelphia are 
abundant North American species. 

chroma (krO'mft), iu rL.,<Gr. xpupcLi »QQ chro- 
matic.] 1 . Iu music : (a) In Greek music, a mod- 
ification of the usual diatonic scale, (ft) The sign 
by which a note is raised or lowered a semi- 
tone ; a sharp, t, or a flat, b. (cf) An eighth-note 
or quaver, J*. Bee croma. (d) A semitone or 
half-step, whether large or small. Bee semi- 
totu!.— S. In rlwt., a figure of speech which 
consists in speaking so as not to offend the 
hearer. Vraob. — 8. The degree of departure 
of a color-sensation from that of white or gray; 
the intensity of distinctive hue; color-inten- 
sity.— 4. [cap.] [NL.] In entom., a genus of 
lepidopterous insects. J. B. ( } ray, 1 832. - Chro- 
ma duplex, (a) A sixteenth-note, or semiquaver, Jfc (ft) 

A double sharp, X, or double flat, bb* 

chrom&meter (kro-mam' e-t6r), n. [< F. chro- 
mametrc f < Gr. xP^P a i chroma, + pfrpov, mea- 
sure: see meter * ] An adjustable monochord 
invented at Paris in 1827 as a holp to the tuning 
of pianofortes. Its scale was chromatic, whence 
its name. 

chromascope (kr6 9 ina-skop), n. [Irreg. < Gr. 

XP&pu, color, t anomiv , view.] An instrument 
for showing certain optical effects of color, 

chromate (kro'mat), n. [< chrom(ic) + -ate 1 .] 

A salt of chromic acid. The chromate* ore strong 
oxidising agent*, and have brilliant color*. The chro- 
mate ami especially the bichromate of potauium are 
much used in dyeing and In the manufacture of chromate 
of lead, which is the pigment chrome-yellow. 

chromatic (kr$ mat'ik), a. and n. [= F. chro - 
matit/ue s Bp. cromdtico = Pg. chromatico = It. 
cromatico , < L. chromaticus, O Gr. xf* upartKog. re- 
lating to color, < xpupair-), color, complexion, 
prop, the skin, surface, < xp^Cftv, r^eiv, touch enronubw 
the surface, tinge, color, < XP 01 ^ xp^h “kin, XP&P*\T m ) i 
surface, complexion, color; cf. xpfy in same yQtnous.] 
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same 

1. Relating to or of the nature 



. Christopha- 

_ . , . - v- - ^ , - Gr. xptardc, 

Christ, 4* +fiavia t < faivetv, show, appear.] An 
appearance o*» manifestation of Christ to men 


senses.j I, a< 
of color. 

Good colour depends greatly on what may be called the 
chromatic composition of the picture. 

Rood, Modern Chromatics, p. 816. 

8. In musk: (a) Involving tones foreign to the 
normal tonality of a scale, a harmony, or a 


Ohromatlo type, printing-type divided into two or more 
I»urt» or section*, each part or section made for printliig in 
a separate* color, hut forming in combination a perfect let- 
ter In two or more color*. 

II. n. hi music , a note affected by an acci- 
dental. 

chromaticalt (kr^-mat'i-k&l), 0 . Same as chro- 
matic. 

Among sundry kind* of miiRlc, that which i« called chro- 
maticat delyghteth, eulargeth and loyetli the heart. 

ilolland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 486. 

chromatically (kr$-mat'i-kal-1), adv. In a 
chromatic manner. 

Chromatics (kro-mat'ika), •». [PI. of chromatic : 
Hoe -irs.] The science of colors; that part of 
optics which treats of the properties of colors 
and colored bodies. 

chromatin (kr6'mft-tin). n. [< Gr. xf^pa(r-), 
color, 4* -<M a .] 1. In hot., a name proposed 
for that jiortion of the substance of the nucleus 
which is readily colored by staining agents. — 
2. In sodl., that portion of the substance of 
an ovum which has a special affinity for color- 
ing matter and readily becomes colored ; chro- 
mophilous protoplasm, which in the process of 
maturation of the ovum forms various colored 
figures, as disks and threads: the opposite of 
aohromatin . 

Tim germinal spot . . . consist* of two juxtaposed quad- 
rilateral disk*, each containing four chromatin globules, 
united by a substance having less affinity for colouring 
matter. Encyc. Brit., XX. 417. 

chrom&tiflm (krft'raa-tizm), n. [< Gr. xP tJ P am 
rteii6t; y coloring, < xpupari{ttv } color, < ^poipa(r-), 
color: see chromatic .] 1, Chromatic aberra- 
tion. Bee aberrationy 4.-2. In hot., the as- 
sumption by leaves, or other normally green 
parts of a plant, of colors similar to those of 
the petals; unnatural coloration of plants or 
their leaves* Also callod chromium . 
chrom&tize (krO'mft-tiz), v. t . ; pret, and pp. 
chromatieed , ppr. chromatizing . [< chromate 4- 
-izc. Cf. Gr. xpupaT^civ, color, dye, < xpupa(T-), 
color: see chromatic.] To impregnate with a 
chromate.— Ohromatlzed gelatin, a cement for glass 
consisting of 1 part gelatin and 6 parts of a 5 per cont. to 
10 per cent, solution of bichromate of potassium. 

chromato-, chromo-. [< Gr. xpuparo-, combin- 
ing form of xp&pa (xp^par-), color: see chro- 
matic.] An element in some compound words 
of Greek origin, meaning <00107.’ 
chromatogenous (kr6-ma-to j ' e-nus) , a, [< Gr. 
Xp&pa(r-), color, + -yevtji', producing: see -gen, 
- genous .] Generating or forming color, 
chromatograph (kr6'm$-t$-grif), n. [< Gr. 
Xpupa(T-), color, 4- ypbtetv, write.] An instru- 
ment used to produee different shades of color by 
the simultaneous rotation of colored segments, 
chromatography (krd-ma-tog'ra-fl), ». [< Gr. 
Xpma{r-) } color, 4- -ypa^i o, < ypfyuv, write.] A 
treatise on colors. 



chramatology 

chromatology t (^ %. [< Gr. xp&- 

uo(t-), color, + Joym, < teyetv, discourse: see 
Oology*"] The science of or a treatise on colors : 
as, vegetable chromatology. 
chrom&tometer (krd-mi^tom'e-tto), n, [< Gr. 
rp&pa (r-), color, + fUrpw l a measure.] A scale 
for measuring or discriminating colors. 

And thus ... the prismatic spectrum of sunlight be- 
came. for certain purposes, an exact chromatometer. 

whewell, Hist Scientific Ideas, I. 841. 

chromatopathla (kr6'ma-t$-path'i-ft), », 
[NL., < Gr. xpupaij-), color, + frdflof, disease.] 
In pathol j pigmentary disease of the skin; 
ehromatosis. 

chromatopathio (krfi # ma-t6-path ' ik), a. [< 
vhromatopathia + -ic.] Pertaining to or affected 
with ohromatopathia. 

chromatophore (krfi'ma-t$-f6r), ft. [< Gr. 
Xf>&[ia(T-) } color, + bearing, < fkpetv = E. 
tear 1 .] 1. One of the pigment-cells in animals. 

The pigment fin the Heard) encroaches upon tlie epi- 
dermis, occupying the interstices between its cells, so that 
the dermal chromatophore* are well-nigh hidden. 

MM, IX. 418. 

Cutaneous structures called ehronuUophore*, which arc 
little sacs containing pigment of various colors, and each 
with an aperture, which when open allows the color con- 
tained to appear, and when closed conceals it It is by 
tbo various contractions of those sacs that the chameleon 
effects those changes of color for which it is celebrated. 

Mirnrt, Elem. Auat., p. 488. 
It is to the successive expansion and contraction of these 
r Cephalopoda owe the peculiar 
i like blushes over their 
, Auat. Invert., p. 44D. 

2. In A off nosoa, on© of the brightly colored bead- 
like bodies in the oral disk of some species, as 
Actinia mesembryanthemum. limy are diverticula 
of the tK)dy-wall ; their surface Is composed of close- net 
bacilli, beneath which Is a layer of strongly refracting 
spherules, then u layer of similarly refracting cones, sub- 
jacent to which are ganglion-cells and nerve-plexuses. 
These marginal bodies are supposed to lie sense-organs. 

3. In bot., a name that, has been given to the 
granules which occur in the protoplasm of 
plants, including the colorless leucoplastids, 
the green chlorophyl granules or chloroplastids, 
and the chromoplastids* 

chromatophorous (krd-ma-tof'o-rus), a . [< Gr. 
XpQpa(r-\ color, + -f6poi\ bearing, < tylpuv = 
K. bear*-.'] 1. Having ehromatophores. — 2, 

Containing pigment; of the nature of a chro- 
matophoro. 

dhromatopseudopiifi (krd^m^-td-sd-dop'sis), ft. 
[NL., < Gr. color, + ipevtifa, false, + 

lifts, vision.] In pathol, color-blindness, 
chromatopua. (kro-ma-top'si-ft), n. [NL. : see 
chromatousy.] In pathol. , colored vision ; an 
abnormal state in which sensations of color 
arise independently of external causes, or things 
are seen unnaturally colored, as when objects 
appear yollow after taking santonin. Also 
c hromopsia, chroonsia . 

chrom&topsy (kro'ma-top-si), n. [< NL. chro- 
matopsia, < Gr. xpty ««(r-), color, + o^ig, vision.] 
Englished form of chromatopttia . 
ohromatoscope (kr5'mjt-t$-sk6p), w. [< Gr. 
X pupaCr-), color, + ostmtlv, view.] An instru- 
ment for compounding colors by combining the 
light reflected from different colored surfaces, 
ehromatosis (kro-ma-td'siB), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Xp&ya(T‘) } color, + -osia] In pathol. , a devia- 
tion from the normal pigmentation of a part: 
applied especially to the skin, 
chromatosphere (kra'ma-t$-sfSr), w. [< Gr. 
Xpupa(T-), color, + mpaipa, sphere.] Same as 
chromosphere . [Rare.] 

In contact with tho photosphere is what resembles a 
sheet of scarlet fire. . . . This is the chromosphere (or 
ehrmnatoephere if one is fastidious as to the proper for- 
mation of a Greek derivation). 

O A. Young, The Sun, p. 180. 

chromatospherio (krd'ma-tp-sfer'ik), a. [< 
chromatosphero + -fe.1 Of or pertaining to the 
chromatosphere or chromosphere : as, " chro - 
mat® spheric matter,” H. W, Warren , Recrea- 
tions in Astronomy, p. 87, 
chroxsiittope, chromotrope (krd'ma-trgp, -mo- 
hop). n. [Snort for * chromatotrope, < Gr, xpu- 
/Mufr-), color, + -rpoirog, < rpirretv, turn.] 1. An 
arrangement in a magic lantern similar in its 
effect to the kaleidoscope. The pictures are pro- 
duced by brilliant designs painted on two circular glasses, 
which are made to rotate 
lu opposite directions by 
the turning of a crank. 

8. A toy, consisting 
of a disk on which are 
painted circular arcs 
of bright colors in 
pairs, so placed that 
when the disk is made 
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to revolve rapidly streams of color seem to flow 
to or from the center. 

chromatnria (kr6-mft-tfl'ri-ft), a. (NL., < Gr. 

color, + ovpov, urine.] In pathol,, 
the secretion of urine of an abnormal color, 
chromatype, chromatypy. See chromotype , 
ckromotypy. 

chrome (krom), n. [< chromium.] Chromium. 
— Oxford Ohrozae, an oxid of Iron used in oil and water- 
color painting. Also called Oxford ocher (which see, un- 
der ocher). 

chrome (krdm), v. f.; pret. and pp. chromed, ppr. 
chroming. [< chrome, m.] In dyeing, to subject 
to a bath of bichromate of potash. 

To chrome the wool. Manuf. Jiev., XX. 240. 

chrome-alum (krdm'al'um), n. A crystallisa- 
ble doublo salt (K a S 04 + Cr a (S< > 4)8 + 24H a O) 
formed of the sulphates of chromium and potas- 
sium : a by-product in tho manufacture of artifi- 
cial alizarin, used in dyeing and calico-printing, 
chrome-black (krora'blak), n. A certain color 
produced in dyeing cotton or wool. See black. 
chrome-color (krdra'kul'flr), ft. A color pre- 
pared from some of tho salts of chromium, 
chrome-green (krom'gren), n. A pigment 
made by mixing chrome-yellow with Prussian 
blue. The depth of the resulting green color 
depends on tho proportion of blue added, 
chromeidoscope (kr$-ml'dd-gk6p), w. [< Gr. 
Xpupa, color, t iWor, shape, + esjotnlv, view.] 
Same as debuscope. 

Chrome-Iron (krom'I* fern), ft. Same as chromite. 
Chrome-ironstone (krom'I'6rn-Htou), n. Same 
as chromite. 

chrome-mica (krdm'nd'kg), n. Same as fuchsite. 
chrome-ocher (krom'6'k6r), n. An impure 
clayey material containing some chromium 
oxid, and hence of a bright-green color. It is 
sometimes used as a pigment, 
chrome-orange (krdm'or'ftnj), n. A bright- 
yellow pigment, consisting of lead chromate, 
chrome-ozid (krdra'ok'sid), ft. Same as chromic 
oxid (which see, under chromic). 
chrome-red (krdm'rod), n. A bright-red pig- 
ment consisting of the basic chromate of lead, 
chrome-yellow (krom'yel'o), ft. A yollow pig- 
ment or which there are various shades, from 
lemon to deep orange, all composed of chro- 
mates of lead. Their color is very pure and 
brilliant. 

ChromhldroBle (krGm-hi-drd'sis), ft. Same as 

chromidrosis . 

Chromic (krfi'mik), a. [< chrome + -to.] Per- 
taining to chrome or chromium, or obtained 
from it.— Chromic add. HoCrOi, an arid which forma 
a large number of colored sails, the most important of 
which are potassium chromate and bichromate. See chro- 
mate.— Chromic Iron. Same a* chromite,— ChromiO 
oxid, more properly chromic hydrovid, <hvO(OH) 4 , a pig- 
ment kuown an GuigneV* green, prepared r»y heating bi- 
chromate of potash with tomx and lixiviating the reunit- 
ing moss. Also called chromc-ooBid. 
chromld (kro'mid), ft. A fish of the family 
Chromitlw. 

OhromidflB (krom'i-dfi), n. pi [NL., < Chromis 
( Chromid-) + -id®.] Same as ChromUles. See 
Chromis . 

Ohromldes (krom'i-dez), n. pi [NL., pi. of 
Chromis . Cr. Chromidtr. j In (HinthePs system 
of classification, a family of s4canthopterygii 
pharyngognathi with no pgeudobranohi® : sy- 
nonymous with Cichlida. Also Vhromidce, Chro- 
midldaj. 

chro midla, w. Plural of chromidium. 
ChromldliA (kTd-mid'i-an), ft. L< Chromidce + 
-Ian.] A flan or the family Ckromidw ; a cieh- 
lid. Sir J , Bichardson. 

chromldid (krom'i-did), ». A fish of the fam- 
ily Chromidida}. 

OhromldidflB (kr?-mid # i-de), ft. pi Same as 
Chromides, 


chromiftarai (krf-mif Vrus). a. [< NL. chrth 
mium + L. ferre, a E. bearl, + -ot®,] Contain- 
ing chromium : as, a ehrommmm garnet, 
chroming (krd'ming), ft. [< chrome + -ingl.] 
The process of subjecting fabrics, in certain 
processes in dyeing, to a bath of bichromate of 
potash. 

Chroming, 1. e., nauuiug through a bath of bichromate 
acidified with sulphuric acid. 


Coal-tar Colours (tram.), p. 146. 

Chroming, either hot or cold, in bichromate at 1 lb. salt 
to 20 gallons of water after stcamiug. accomplishes the 
complete fixing of the colour. Urt, Diet, IV. 826. 

chromiometar (krd-mi-om'e-ter), n. [Irreg. < 
Gr. Xf&pa, color, + phpav, measure.] An ap- 
paratus for testing water by its optical purity, 
consisting essentially of a glass tube filled with 
water, through which light is seen by reflection. 

chromlont (krd'mi-on), n. Same as chromium . 
Ohromis (krd'inis), ft. [NL., < L. chromis , < 
Gr. xf^fi'Ct a kind of sea-flBh.] A genus of 
fishes, typical of the family Chromiaw, or re- 
ferred to the family Cichlidw. (a) Originally insti- 
tuted by Cuvier in 1817, for the Mediterranean C. caetawa . 
It was thus identical with the genua afterward called He- 
lime*, and a representative of the family Pomacentridc s. 
(6) Subsequently extended to embrace also sundry African 
and South American fresh-water ftahei. (c) It was later 
restricted to certain African siwcfcs, of which the holtl 
is one. It has lieen used in this sense by most modern 
ichthyologists, and taken as a type of a family Chromidm 
or Chnmhie* ; hut others profierly restrict the name to 
the original type and its congeners, belonging to the family 
Pomacentridas, accepting the name TUapia for the African 
forms, and referring the latter genus to tne family Cichlida. 

chromlsm (krd'mizin), ». [< Gr. xpupa, color, + 
-ism. Of. chromatism.] Same &b chromatism^. 

chromite (krb'uilt), ft. [< chromium) + 
Native iron chromite (FeCr 2 04 ), occurring 
massive and in octahedral crystals of a black 
color. This, the most important ore of chromiuifl, is 
ohielly obtained from the Hhctlaml Islands, Norway, Cali- 
fornia, and the Ural mountains. Also called chrome-iron, 
chnnne-ironutime, and chnnnic iron. 

chromium (krd'mi-um), ft. [NL (pm the 
beautiful colors of its compounds), < Gr. xpup** 
color, + - ium .] Chemical symbol, Cr; atomic 
weight, 52.14; specific gravity, (1.8 « 7.3. An ele- 
ment belonging to the metals, obtained in the 
pure state as a light-green crystalline powder. 
The separate crystals under the microscope have a tin- 
white color. It is less tustblc than platinum, and after 
fusion is harder than corundum. It oxidises slowly in the 
air, but bums vividly in oxygen. Hot hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid dissolves it; nitric acid does not affect k. 
Chromium does not occur nutlve. It is found in the min- 
eral arocoite or erocoislte (lead chromate), and as a attl- 
phld in daubreclite ; it occurs also In some meteoric iron, 
and the fine green color which makes the emerald valua- 
ble is believed to be due to chromium ; but the most abun- 
dant ore of chromium is chromite or chrome-ironstone. 
Among its most Important compounds are the oxid orsea- 


slvely for imparting a green color to porcelain and en- 
iel, and somewhat as a pigment, in the form of chromic 


oxid, under tho name of Guignet '* green, 
chromate (Kgffrylh) is the salt froi ’** 


v PotasHumbi- 

_ -om which most salts of 

ohromium are prepared. It forms garnet-rod crystals, 
which dissolve in water, making a red solution. It is 
lurgely used in dyeing and calico-printing and as an oxi- 
dising agent ; also in the carton or other processes of pho- 
tographic printing, aud in a form of voltaic cell called the 
bichromate cell, toe cell, 8. It Is an active poison.— 

" ' ' — a pigment used by 

1 chromium. It 


ohromo (kro'md), ft. An abbreviation of chro- 
molithograph. 
chromo-. See chromato -. 
chromocrlnia (kro-w 9 -kriu'i-ft), n . [NL., < Gr. 
y/iw/za, color, + uplvctv , separate (secrete).] 
In pathol, the secretion of colored matter, as 
by the skin. See chromidrosis. 
chromocyclograph (krfi^mfi-si'klfi-grif), n. [< 
Gr. xpw/ia, color, + ^sXog, a circle, cycle (se- 
ries), + ypdpuv, write.] A colored picture 
pmited from a series of blocks, each bearing 

Otoanidill* (krom-i.dl'aS), «. pi.. JOT*, < [<G ,.r^, color, 

+ producing: see -gen.] The coloring 

matter of plants. 


Chromis ( Chromid -) + 4>uv.] A subfamily of 
Chromidce, with the spinous portion of the dor- 
sal fin much larger than tho soft. 
chromidium (kr^-mid'i-ura), ft. ; pi. chromidia 



(-ft). [NL., < Gr. X(*>pa, color, + dim. -idtvv.] 
In lichenology, an algal cell in a lichen thallus : 
a term proposed by Sitzenberger : same as go- 
nidium. 

chromiddd (krom'i-doid), a. and n . [< Chromis 
(Chromid-) 4- -oid.] L a. Pertaining to or 
having the characters of the Chromidida or 
Chromides . 

II, ft, A ehroraidid or chromid. 
chromidrosis (kro-mi-drd'sis), ft. [NL., < Gr. 
XfMJMt color, + MpuK, sweat, + -osis.] In pa- 
thol , the secretion of colored sweat. Also writ- 
ten ckromMdrosis. 


chromogenlc (kr6-m6-jen'ik), a. [< chromogen 
+ -fc.] 1. Pertaining to chromogen.— 8. Pro- 
ducing color.— C hrom ogenlc bacteria, those bacte- 
ria which produce some color or pigment characteristic of 
the special. Thus, Micrococcus prodigioeu t upon starchy 
substances produces blood-red spots. Some other fungi 
are chromogenlc, as species of Chatomiwn upon paper, 
chromogenons (krf-moj'e-nus), a . T< chromo- 
gen + -otur.1 Same as chromogenic. 2. , 
ds«®pmi k (krt'm 5-pM), ». [< Or. zp&fut, 
color, *r yp&Ativ, write.] Same as hectegtmh* 
ohromoid (krd'moid), a. and a. [< Chromis + 
-oid.] L a. Pertaining to or having the charac- 
ters of the Chromidce. 

IL a. A fish of the family Chromidm. 



c&romoleudte 
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Chromoletsdte (krd-atpU'dt), m. r 
pa, color, + fowdc, white, + *ite s ,j 
chrmopkutid , 


< Gr. rod* but It may be seen on any dear day through the spectro- 
Same ac ,MSope • If womb and Holden, Astronomy, p. 279. 

Stellar chromosphere, the gaseous envelop supposed to 

eh i x mohtM c (kro-m^-lith 'ik ). a, f < chromo* ^jiroznosplieric (kro-mp-afor'ik), a , [< chromo* 
Hth(ograph) + ~ic, OL chromoUthographic .] Be- ^ttherc + -ic, J Pertaining or relating to the 
toag to a chromolithograph ; executed in chro- chromonphere : os, the chromospheric spectrum. 
mouthography. Bert* and tliore great masses of the chromospheric mat- 

ter rise high altove the general level like clouds of flames, 
and are theu known as prominences or protuberances. 


chroznostroboscope 


An impression of a drawing on stone, printed at Paris 
In colours, toy the process termed ehrommthic , . 

Proc. Soc. Antiq. (1844), 1. 22. 

ehromoUthograph (kro-mo-lith^-ffr&f), n. [< 

Gr . color, + lithograph .] A picture or [< Gr. */>woa , color, 

print obtained by the process of cliromolithog- whirling (< trrptyuv. twist, turn: see strophe) f 
raphy. Often abbreviated to chroma, + emrrciv , view.] A scientific toy illustrating 

flbromoUtllOgrailh (kwnp-lith'^-grAf), r. t, [< the persistence of visual impressions by the 
chromolithograph, w.] To produce by means of rapid rotation of variously colored designs, 
ehromolithography. chromotrope, n. See chromatrope . 

chromoUthographer (kro'mMi-tbop'ra-fGr), n. chromotfm chromatype (kro'm$-tip, -m&- 
One who practises ehromolithography. tip), n, [< Gr. xp&P'h color, + iwoc, type,] 

bhromolitnographic (kro-mo-litli-o-graf'ik). a, 1. A photo-engraving process for producing 
£< ehromolithography + -ic. Cl*, cnromolithle,] images adapted for hand-coloring. The image is 
1 in ehromolithography. printed " " 


chronogram 

Observe the emotions kept awake in each savage trib% 
h “*" ,i 40 "Tfe.Utof Ethic, * M 
chrcnicity (krd-nis'i-ti), n, f < chronic + *ity; 
s& F, chronidti as It. cronicita.] The state or 
quality of being chronic or of long continuance; 
permanence. 

The diagnosis fin inversion of the uterus] has to be made 
rerent circumstances of recent occurrence 


Pertaining to or executod in ehromolithography. 

A very considerable degree of Adellty and naturalness 
In the representation of flowers is already secured by the 
chromo-lxthographic process. Pop* Sri. Ho., XIII. 602. 

ehromolithography (kr6'mo-]i-tliog'ra-fi), n. 
[< Gr. ra&/ja, oolo~, + lithography.] A method 
of producing coloied lithographic pictures by 
the use of a number of prepared lithographic 
stones. The general outline and the outline of each of 
the tints iii the picture to Ik; reproduced are first traced, 


printing the outlines of the design are made upon sine 
plates with ]>en or brush, and thence transferred to the 
stone. From the keystone, which l>eur» tin* skeleton de- 
sign, the outlines of cuoh tint are separately traiiAfeired 
to as many other stones as there are colors in the picture, 
sometimes as mutiy as forty. '* ~ 


fcgr the printer from the keystone, 


miv picture, the second, token from auotlier stone, all the 
yellow tints, the third all the reds, and so on until all the 
colors needed are given. Before each successive impres- 
sion the sheets are adjusted to a nicety, in order that the 
colors may not overlap one another. This adjustment 
Is called the register. After the printing is coinplei 


r the printing is completed the 


„ up 

sheets are sometimes passed through nil embossing-press, 
to give them a canvas-like surface. 

chromophan (krd'm$-fan), a. [< Gr. XPW a i 
color, + Qaivetv (-/ appear.] 
mg matter of the inner segments 


and chronicity. Jt Hamm, Ids. of Women, p. 626. 

[Early mod. E. also 
1th meaningless tonn. 
in for ctohHc6j 
a chronicle: see chronic, n,] 1. A historical 
account of foots or events disposed in the order 
of time; a history; especially, a bare or simple 
record of occurrences in their order of time. 

So fynden thol in hero Scriptures and In here Cronycles. 

Mandeville, Travols, p. 68. 
Irish chronicle* which are most fabulous and forged. 

Spencer, State of Ireland. 
I dare swear he never saw a book except the Chronicle 
chain'd iu Ills Father’s Hall. 

Mrs. Centlivre , Stolen Heiress, 1L 

2. Figuratively, anything that records, con- 
tains, conveys, or suggests history. 

Europe was rich in the aconmuluted treasures of age. 
Her very mins told the history of times gone by, and 
every moldering stone was a chronicle, 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 16. 

Also chronioon. 

■SyxL L History, Chronicle, Annals , etc. (see history); 
register, record, diary, journal, narrative, story. 

ihronicle (kron'i-kl), v. t ; pret. and pp. 

iclvd, ppr. chronicling, [< ME. cronicten , < cron* 
iclc: see chronicle , n.] To record in a chroni- 
cle; narrate; register as history. 

To suckle fools, and chronicle small boor. 

Shall., Othello, 11. 1. 
In seeking to interpret the past history of the earth as 
chronicled in the rocks, we must use the present econo- 
my of nature os our guide. Qeikie, Oeol. Sketches, 11. 27. 
mSyn. Register, etc. Hoe record, v. 

tl-pi), n. ‘ tbee~ okromotgjic.) In pkotog., ale chronicler (kron'i-klto), ». [< ME. aronidere, 


. from a rather thin negative upon a gelatin film 
sensitised with bichromate of potassium. The film after 
development is transferred to a sheet of paper. The pro- 
cess is employed chiefly for copying botanical specimens 
and engravings. 

2. A picture produced by this process.— 3. A 
sheet of printed matter from types or engraved 
blocks where a number of forms are used, each 
one with an ink of a different color, as in chro- 
molithography .which see). „g STuK 

dmomot^rpfc (krb-mo-iip'jk), a, [< chromoty])y register, record, di 


■SiuZStSShXrt mwXtX dStt drawn + f-1 Pertaining to or of the nature of ctfr£ ctfoniele ^ pp. chron* 

dlrectly on the keystone. For the coarser kinds of color- motypy. 


Another point In the [heliotype] process is the adaptation 
of it to chromotyjtic printing. 

Workshop Receipts, 1st ser., p. 272, 

duromotypography (kro^mfi-ti-pog'ra-fi), n. [< 


(lro'mo-u-pog'ra-flhn. 

Th«" fl r«t" VnTpr«H»Vaii*" t ukVm Gr. tf/iw/Ta" color, -f typography ,] Typography 
gives the outlines of in colors ; the art of printing with type in vari- 
ous colors. 

chromotypy, chromatypy (kro'mo-ti-pi, -ma- 


of the retina of certain animals. Three varie- 
ties have been described, cblorophan, rhodo- 
phan, and xanthophan. 

cnromophiloua (kr^-mof 'i-lus), a. [< Gr. Xl** 
pa, color, + 0fA*K, loving.] Fond of color ; spe- 


chromotyjie process. See chromotyjw. 1 . 
chromoufl (krd'mus), a, [< chromium) + -ous,] 
Pertaining to, of the nature of, or containing 
chromium. 

The 'color- chromoxylography (kr6 # m6-/d-log'ra-fl), n. [< 
of the cones Gr. xi m>pa, color, + xylography,] The art or 


process of printing wood-engravings in various 
colors. 

Ch rtnno-ccylography, effected by a series of blocks print- 
ed in succession, was comparatively late, and, like the 
simpler art, it was derived from China. 

Quarterly Rev., CXXTIL 108. 



mass the 


of achromophilou8. 
ohromopborous (kr^-mof ^-rus), a, [< Gr. xi^ 
, color, + -fopor, < t^ipiiv =r E. bear'.] Bear- 
: or producing color. 


The grouiM which oause Uic colour of a compound are 
mown as chromuvhurowt or colour-bearing groujm, 

Jknedikt, Coal-tar Colours (trails.), p. 28. 


chromophotograpli (kro-mo-fd't^-graf), n, [< 
Gr. xpupa, color, + photograph,] A picture 
produced by the process of chromophotography. 

Chromo-photographs . . . leave nothing to be desired 
when executed with taste. Silver Sunbeam, p. f»10. 

chromophotography (krft'md-fo-tog'ra-fi), n, 
[< Gr. XPUW color, + photography . j Photog- 
raphy in colors. 

chroxnoplastid (krfi-mo-plas'tid), n. [< Gr. 
Xpupa, color, + rrhiordc, verbal acg. of nHctmv, 
form (see plastic), + -id 2 .] In hot., a granule 
inclosed in protoplasm, resembling a chloro- 
phyl granule, but* of some other color than green. 
The colors of flowers and fruits are largely due 
to their presence. Also called chromoTeucitc. 

chromopsia (kr^mop'si-ft), n. [NL. (> E. chro- 
mopsy), < Gr. Xf&pa, color, 4- tnptc, sight.] Same 
os chromatopsia, 

ohromopsy (kro'mop-si), n. English form of 
chromopsia. 

chromosphere (kr6'm6-sf€r), n. [< Gr. xi^ 
pa, color, 4- oAaipa, a sphere.] A rose-colored 

K ai envelop around the body of tbe sun, 
gh which the light of the photosphere 
s, and from which the enormous red cloud- 


< croniclen: see chronicle, v.J A writer of a 
chronicle; a recorder of events in the order of 
time. 

After my death I wish no other herald, . . , 

But such an honest chronicler as arifflth. 

Shak., Hon. VIIL, iv. 2. 
If It were not tliat l Kith the chroniclers and the statute 
Itook assert the novel character of the abuse [collection of 
iKmevolcncesl. we might ... Iks tempted to doubt whether 
tiie charge of Innovation brought against Edward IV. were 
true. Stubbsy Const Hist, 1 878. 

cbronicllst (kron'i-klist), *?. [< chronicle + 

-wd.] A chronicler. Shelton . [Bare.] 

Xpupa, color, chronlcoil (kron'i-kon), n. ; pi. chronica (-ktt). 
coloring matter [NL., < Qt.xim>vik6v, nout. sing, of xpw iK b : see 
>, etc. chronic .] Same as chronicle . 

. - — A [I. fl.S s F. chro* The present abliot . . . has published a chronioon of the 

ipque; cf. Sp. crontco = Pg. chronica s= It. cronico abbey. Pocttcke, Description of the East, 11. ii. 241. 

(== D. G. chronisch == Dan. Sw . hr onish), < L. chroniqnet (kron'ik), n. Sco chronic , n, 
chronums, < Gr. ypov/sdc, tune, of uncer- chronispore (kron'is-por), n. A contracted 
tain origin. II. w. s < ME. cronjkc, cronyke , cro- f 0Tm or clironieoomwre. 
mque (= l\krm V k = OHO. krimeke. cronike , chroniEO»BpOre (fcon-i-*6'<wi|>8r), ». 
tronick, MLIQ,Q, chronica, chronik sz Van. krd- 1 - 1 - *• * ■ J * 

nike = Sw. kronika ), < OF. cronique , F. chro* 
vique = Pr. cronica = Rp. crdnica = Pg. chro* 


nica 22 It. cronica, < L. chronica, sing., orig. ^tth> 
I»l*. < Or* XI*”"**, annalu, ueut. pi. of mokocot, aictyon, 
mating to time. Cf. chronicbA I. a. 1. Per- so ph,11h( 


, ... [< Gr. 

xgovtog, late (of time), 4- (fwv, an animal, + 
airopd, seed.] A name given to minute zob- 
spores (microzobgonidia) which are produced 
at times in the cells of tbe water-net Hydro* 
dictyon, a cell producing from 30,000 to 100,000 : 
so called because they rest for several weeks or 
months before developing. 

' ~ yxJvoc, time.] 
reek origin. 


Also, rarely, chronical . 

Il.t n, A cnroniole. 

He in a chronique sau fly mlghtc it write. 

Chaucer, Nun s Priest’s Tale, L 887. 
The Cronike doth treteth this brefly, 

More ferther wold go, mater flndc might I. 

Rom. tfPartenay (E. E. T. 8.), L 6718. 
The best chronique that can be now compiled. 

L. Addison, Descrip, of West Barbary. 

mosses of flames of hydrogen, called solar pro- chronica, n. Plural of chronioon. 
tuberanees, are at times thrown up. Also chro* chronical (kron'i-kal), a. [< chronic + *al,] 
i . ’ • Same as chronic, [Karo.] 

A chronical distemper is of length, as dropsies, asthmas, 
and the like. Quincy. 


taining or relating to time ; having reference 

to time. [Bare.] SpecifieaUv-2. Continuing daono-. [L., eto., chroito-, < Gr, 
ti long time j inveterate or of long continuance, a« element in some words of 
as a disease; hence, mild as to intensity and meaning i time * 
slow as to progress : in pathol., opposed to acute, chrono b& rometer (kron ^o-bjv-rom'e-tfer). w. [< 
Some patliolmjj.u liavo Invented . third epithet, vix.. Qr. r/«5 pof, time, + barometer.] A clock having 
sub-acute, intending to Uosigiiutc thereby oases which hold „ barometer for itn omidulum iwid 

hm egnlv.K!«l r»nk, which are neither decidedly acute nor * vJSS 

plainly chronic. Watson, Lectures, viii. usod to show by its gain or loss the mean height 

The disturbance which warfare works, though slight JJ* Gio barometer, 
comiiared with the chronic misery which it inflicted in Chronogram (kron f-gram), ft. [b F. chtono* 
earlier times, is now lieKiiinjngtoi be regarded as uiicn- gramme, < Gr. XP^°h time, 4- ypaupa, a letter 
T , t J. r'tske, Evolutionist, p. 209. Sr writing, < y/^v, write. Qtdlrmograph,] 


matosphere, color-sphere , and sierra. 

The solar photosphere is covered by a layor of glowing 
vapors and gases of very irregular depth. . . . This va- 
porous ‘atmosphere is commonly called the chrovunj there, 
•oneUmcs the sierra. It Is entirely Invisible to direct vi- 
sion, whether with the telescope or naked eye, except for 
afewaeoonds about the beginning or end of a total eclipse, 


chronically (kron'i-kal-i), adv. In a chronic 
manner; hence, continually; perpetually; al- 
ways: as, a chronically discontented man. 


ng, < yptyeiv, write, cr. chronograph .] 
An inscription in which a certain date or epoch 
is expressed by the numeral letters contained 
in it, each letter being counted according to its 
independent value, as in the motto of a medal 
struck by Gustavus Adolphus in 1032: “Chrls- 
tVs DVX; ergo trIVMphVs”<C + I + V + D 
+ V4-X4-I + V + M + V— that is, 100 + 14- 
0 + 600 + 5 + 10 + 1 + 5 + 1000 + 5 = 1032). 

There is another near relation of the anagrams and 
acrostics, which is commonly called a chronogram. This 
kind of wit appears very often on many modern medals, 
especially those of Germany, when they represent in tha 
inscription the year in which they were coined. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 60. 

That Imotto used] on the occasion of the splendid area* 
tion of ronrteeu serjeanta in 1660 was an ingenious chrono- 
gram alluding to the restoration of Charles II., “aDest 
CaroLVs MagnVs.” N, and Q,, 6th ser., X 81k 



chronofflTMniMtic, . . duromwrMniaatleal 

ik » a * P chronogram . 

iftor grammatic, etc.; «F. c^ronoflTawmartgiwj.l 
Belonging to a chronogram; containing or of 
thenature of a chronogram: as, “a chronogram- 
matical verse,” Howell 

chronogrammaticftlly (kron ^o-gra-mat ' i- 

jcal-i), In the manner of a chronogram, 
chfonogrammatist (kron-$-grara'a-tist), n. [< 
chronogram , after epigrammatist, et<i.] A writer 
of chronograms. 

chronograph, (kron'^grtf), *. [< Gr. 

y/)dw, recording events (see chronography), 
Jit. recording time, < xpm>°C* time, + ypa^etv, 
write.] 1. A chronogram.— 2. An instrument 
for recording the exact instant in which an 
event occurs. The most important Instrument of this 
kiwi is thu astronomical chronograph, the parts of which 
arc : (a) a train of clockwork, rugulutcd, not by an ordinary 
oBCuiwinunt, but in such a way as to move with a contin- 
ent* and equable motion, and carry forward a sheet or 
ribbon of paper ; (b) a pon which drawn u continuoiiB Hue 
upon the {Nipcr, ana 1 b bo attached to the armature of an 
electromagnet that whenever the electric curreut is broken 
(or made) for an instant a jog ia produced in the line drawn 
by the pen. The electromagnet Ik put into one circuit with 
a clock or chronograph which breaks (or niakcH) the circuit 
for an instant at every second, or other convenient inter- 
val, and also with an ohserving-key, which on being press- 
ed (at the moment the olwervatlou li taken) produces the 
mine effect. The result is that jogs appear npou the line 
drawu by the pen at every second, and also every time the 
key is touched ; and the relative distances of these Jogs, 
which cun lie accurately measured, give the time or the 
observation correct to a fiftieth of a second. The name 
ehmtmftraph is also applied to various kinds of watches so 
contrived that when a button is pressed the second-hand 
stops, or one of two second-hands stops, or the second-hand 
leaves a dot of Ink upon the dial. 

3. Au instrument for measuring a small inter- 
val of time. The simplest instrument of this descrip- 
tion consists of a tuning-fork carrying at the end of one 

* cs a wavy Hun 
At the liegin- 
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chronologic (kr$-nol'o-jl*), p . t.; pret. and 
pp. chronologized ppr, chronologizing . [< ehro- 
nology + -i#?.] To arrange in historical order, 
as events with their dates. 

The numerous and contradictory guesses (they deserve 
no better name) of the Greeks themselves in the attempt 
to ehronoloj?M their mythical narratives. 

Gride, Hist. Greece, II. 54, 

chronology (krv-nol' 9 -ji), pi. chronologies 
(-jiz). [= F . chronologic = Sp, cronologia aP g. 



of its prongs a bit of (mill, which scratches a wavy Hun 
upon a moving piece of blackened pnjier. At the liegin- 
Ming ami at the end of the interval to lie measured an in- 
duction-spark is made to pass through the paper close to 
the murking-point Two little dots are thus made, mid 
the muniiur of waves und fractious of a wave lietween them 
gives the interval of time expressed in terms of the period 
of vibration of the fork as a unit.— Boulengi - ohrono* 
p&ph, au instrument by means of which u small interval 
of time Is determined by measuring the space descriltod 
by a falling body during the interval. It Is the instru- 
ment most used for obtaining Initial velocities. Hash- 
forth*! chronograph is also used for this purpose. 

chronographer (kro-nog'ra-for), n. f < chronog - 
raphy + -er^.] fine who writes concerning 
time or the events of time; a chronicler. 

Our monkish and succeeding chronoynwhers. 

Srtden, On Drayton’s Polyolliiou, l*ref. 

Even Westminster had long ago had her chronographer, 
and for away in furthest Wales, Geoffrey, the Monmouth 
man, was making men open tlieir eyes very wide indeed 
with tales. Quarterly Urn., CLXII. Hia. 

chronographic (kron-^i-graf'ik), a. [< chrono- 
graph + -it;.] Of or pertaining to the chrono- 
graph, or to its use in noting time: as, the 
chronographic method of recording the transit 
of a star. 

When properly controlled, this ebronoseope measures 
tile time us accurately us any of the ehronoymphic meth- 
ods which have lieen proposed. Mind, XI. 221. 

chronography (kr 6 -nog'ra-fi), n. [= F. chro- 
nogra)mic=x§\). cronograjia = Pg. chronographia 
=It. oronografia, < Or. xpovoyp ^ h < Xfx nf °}V^*K* 
recording times and events, a chronographer 
(> li. chronograph us). < XI'^Ki time, + yyatpnv, 
write.] The description or investigation of 
past events, with reference to the time of their 
occurrence ; chronology. [Bare.] 

chronologer (kro-nol'fl-jta), n. [< chronology 
+ -or 1 .] One versed In chronology; one who 
investigates or records tho dates of past events 
and transactions. Also dhronologist . 

I Home] wni built but sevcu hundred tiftie three yoares 
before Christ, as . . . most of the best Chwmloyrr* doe 
record. Coryat, Crudities, I. Hd. 

Chronologic (kron-fl-loj'ik), a. [< chronology 
+ 4c; k F. chronofogiaucA Bame as chrono- 
logical [Bare.] 

Chronological (kron-o-loj'i-kal), a . [As chrono- 
logic + -ol.] Relating to chronology; contain- 
ing an account of events in the order of time ; 
according to the order of time : as, a chronologi- 
cal table or narrative ; a chronological arrange- 
ment of works of art Chrono log ical column. 

See column, 1. 

chronologically (kron-fi-loj'i-kal-i), adv. In a 
chronological manner; in a manner according 
with the order of time, the series of events, or 
the roles of chronology; with regard to the 
true order of events ; as regards chronology. 
Chronologist (kr$-nol'fi-jist), n. [< chronology 
+ 4st; B F. chronologiste.] Same as chronolo- 
ger » 



Chronometer. 


a, a', lx>x mad lid; b, chro- 
nometer wihpendtxl IngimlxtU ; 
t, chnmomet«r-balmicc. 


of incasuniig or computing time by regular divisions or 
periods, according to the revolutions of 'the sun or moon. 
(o) A special Bjrotem by which such measurement is effected. 
(<?) T he science of ascertaining the true historical order of 
past events and their exact dutes. (r/) A particular atutc- 
ment of the supposed proper order of certain pant events : 
as, tho chnmoiofty of the Greeks.— Astronomical or 
mathematical chronology, the astronomical part of 
chronology. 

chronometer (krfl-nom'e-for), n. [= F. ehro- 
nombtre = Bp. cronomctro sss rg. ehronometro = 
It. cronomctro, < Or. ^pd- 
voc, time, + fihfiov , mea- 
sure.] 1. Any instrument, 
that measures time, or 
divides time into equal 
portions, or is used for 
that purpose, as a clock, 
watch, or dial.— 2. Spe- 
cifically, a time-keeper 
of great accuracy de- 
signed to t>e used for de- 
termining the longitude 
at sea, or for any other 
purpose whore a very 
exact measurement of 
time is required. The 
Marino chronometer differs 
from the ordinary watch in 

tin; principle of Its CHcupe- 
mant, which is so constructed 
that the balance is free from 
the wheels during the greater part of Its vibration, ami 
also in being fitted with a coniiMUisatinn adjustment, cal- 
culated to prevent tile expansion and contraction of the 
metal by the action of heat and cold from alfccting its 
movements. 'Hie balance-spring of the chronometer in 
hclicoidal, that of the watch spiral. Tho pocket-chro- 
nometer does not differ in appearance from a watch, ex- 
cept that it is somewhat larger. 

3. An instrument intended to set the pace ami 
rhythm for a piece of music; a metronome. 
- Solar Chronometer, a sun-dial odupted to show solar 
time. 

chronometrlc, chronometrical (kron-$-mot'- 
rik, -ri-kal), a. [< chronometer 4- 4c, -ical Of. 
F. ehrondmbtrique , etc.] 1. Pertaining to or of 
the nature of chronometry.— 2. Pertaining to 
the chronometer ; measured by a chronometer. 

Tho discovery of tho different expansibilities of metals 
by heat gave us the means of correcting our chronomtiti- 
cal measurements of astronomical periods. 

//. Syemcr, l f nl vernal ITogress, p. 142. 
Chronometrlc governor, a device to render the mean 
velocity of an engine uniform, by mean* of homo kind of 
tluic-meusurer not to work at a prescribed und equable 
rate. 

chronometry (kro-uom'o-tri), n. [< chronom- 
eter + -// 8 ; = F.’ chronometrie. etc.] Tho art 
or process of measuring time; Uie measuring of 
time by periods or divisions. 

In this recognition of the vhrommetrjt of organic pro- 
cess, thero is unquestionably great promise for the future. 

h\ If, Clarke, Hex in Education, p. 120. 

chronopher (kron' 9 -for), w. [< Or. xp (,v< Ki time, 
■f fptpciv = E. bmrK Qr. analogies would re- 
quire *chrononhor.'] An instrument for trans- 
mitting rocoras of time (aH by a standard clock), 
by means of electricity, to distant points, 
ebronoseope (kron'o-skop), n . [= x\ ehrono- 
scopc s It. ermosebpo , \ Or, xpbrn^ time, + 
oKoirciv, observe,] 1. An instrument for mea- 
suring extremely short intervals of time. Spe- 
cifically — 2. An instrument for measuring the 
velocity of projectiles. The most general arrange- 
ment consists of a series of screens through which a ball 
is made to pass, the rupture of each screen breaking for a 
moment the continuity of an electric current, setting in 
action an electromagnetic machine, and making a per- 
manent mark or record. Hipp’s ehronoioope, a tfino- 
ineasuring instrument consisting of a train of wheels, 
movcHl by u weight, with two dials having hands the 
wheelwork moving which Is thrown in and out of gear 
with the main train by the action of a clutch worked by 
an electromagnet Tho hands, at first stationary, are 
thrown into gear by the initial event of the period to lie 
measured, and move until, at the final event, they are 
thrown out of gear and arrested by the clutch. The dis- 
tance which they have traveled over tho dials measures 
the interval lietween the two events, 

chronoscopy ( kro-nos'ko-pi), w . [< chronoscopc 
+-y3; a F. ehrohoscopie, J The art or process 
of measuring the duration of short-lived phe- 
nomena ; the use of a ohronoscope. 


ohrymlia 

The later thrmumom ha» warranted the poalHUtgr ol 
determining the oducubility of the nervous system to a 
punctual otiedlcnce. Pop. Set, Mo., rri, 439 , 

chronoetea. w. Plural of chronosteon. 
chronpeteal (krp-nos'te-ftl), a. [< chronosteon 
+ - 0 /.] Of or pertaining to the chronosteon: 
as, chronosteat elements. 

Tho human chronwttral lames, though completely fused 
in adult life, differ among thcmielvoB In origin, develop, 
mont, structure, position, relation, and function. 

Cover, Ainer. Jour. Otology, IV. 10. 

Chronosteon (kro-nos't$-on), n . ; pi, chronostea 
(-H). [NL. (Coues, 18^2), < Gr. */>«**, time (in 
allusion to L. tempos, time, also temple of the 
head : see temple temporal*), + rtonW bone.] 
The temporal bone, or os temjioris, of human 
anatomy, morjihologically eonaidorod to be 
composed of a number of separuto and lifer- 
ent bones. 

To liegin with, the term “temporal bone** 1b obviously 
objectionable, am applied to that group of lmnes called tern- 
poral. Wo will substitute the single word chnmmtmi . . . . 
The chrtmutietm is seen to unite the two great oftlcos of 
auditory sense organ and siiHiamKorium of the facial seg- 
ments, Couch, Amor. Jour. Otology, IV. 18, 24. 

Chronothermometer ( kron ^ o-th 6 r-raom ' e-t 6 r), 
w. [< Gr. xP in, °Ci tirao, + thermometer.] A chro- 
nometer with an un compensated or anti-com- 
pensated balance-wheel, used to show the mean 
temperature. 

Ohrodcephalns, n. Same as Chroicocephalus. 
OhroOcoccacee (krd^y-ko-k&'se-e), n.pl. [NL., 
< ChroticoccH* + -amv . ] A family of blue-green 
algsn, belonging to the order Cryvtophycm . 
They are microscopic unicellular plants, spherical to cy- 
lindrical in shnin;, mid Military or united In families, often 
by means of an enveloping jolly. They occur in both fresh 
and salt water. 

Ohrodcoccns (kro-o-kok'us), n. [NL., < Gr. xpba, 
Xfmtu, color, + KOKsof, berry.] A genus of algm, 
typical of the Chroficoccactw , characterised by 
globose, oval, or (from pressure) angular cells, 
without a gelatinous envelop, and existing sin- 
gly or in free families. They grow in moist 
places. 

chrodlcmold (kr^-ol'e-poid), a. IKGr.xpba, xp°^t 
color, + lewis, scale, + M> f, form.] in lichenol, 
consisting of minute yellow scales. [Rare.] 
chrodpala (krd-op # Ri-S), n. rsh., < Gr. xpoa f 
Xpotb, color, + ot/"C> view.] Bame as chroma 
topsia. 

chrotic (kro'tik), a. [< Gr. XP*K (^pcir-), the 
skin, + -<c.] Pertaining to tho skin, 
ehrottat (krot'ft), w.J pi. chrottw (-$). [MLJ 
An ancient musical instrument. Bee crowd* 
and orwth. 


orig. 1 , 

= E. Aeor 1 .] A small genus of low-growing 
annual or perennial plants, natural order JUu- 
phorbiacew. Tim liest-kimwn species is C. tinctoria, a 
small, prostrate, hoary annual, with Blonder cylindrical 
stems and drooping fruit, composed of three lilackiHh rough 
cells. It Is a native of wanu places in tho south of Eu- 
rojic, and produces a Ueep-purplo dye caUod turruole. 

chrys-. Bee chryso -. 

chrys&I. cry sal, n. [Origin obsenre.] In arch- 
ery, a kind of pinch or crack in a bow. Encyc. 
Brit., II. :J78. 

Chrysalid (kris'tt-lid), n. and a. [< F. chrysalidc 
= Hp. crisdlida == l*g. chrysalida = It. crisalide, 
< NL. chrysalis, q. v.] I. n. Bame as chrysalis . 

II. a . Relating to a chrysalis. Harris . 

cbrysaUdan (kri-sal'i-d^n), n. Bame as chrys- 
alis. 


chrysalis (kria'a-lis), n, 

sari-dez). “ 

(-*«*-)» 



.nr* ty-nny, n, j pi. chrysalides (kri- 
[Nlj*., < Ij. chrysallis, < Gr. ^/wonXXiV 
the gold-colorod sheath of butterflies, 
etc., < rpwnif, 
3 A gold. Of. L. 
durclia, chrysa- 
lis, < aurttm, 
gold.] A form 
which butter- 
flies, moths, and 
most other in- 
sects assume 
when they aban- 
don the larval or 
caterpillar state 
and before they 
arrive at their 
winged or per- 
fect state ; specifically, the pupa of a butter- 
fly. In the chmalis form the animal ia in a atato of 
rest or insensibility, and exists without nutriment for a 
length of time varying with the species and isason. Dur- 
* ilkooratioi 


1. Chryfttdift of the White Butterfly Moth « 
h, italpi or feelers ; M, wing-ciwe ; r , suck- 
er ; fr, eyes ; xx, antenna*, a, Sume, lat- 
eral view. 3. ('hrysalix of the Oak Kgger- 
moth. 1 All natural sue. j 


ingthii period an eli 


Ion is going on in the interior of 
s ofgani of the future animal 
before it breaks Its envelop. 


tho chrysalis, giving to the organs of the future animal 
their proper development " " — “ ~ “ 



ehrymlls 

1b« fora of the esse of the ohrysalis varies with different 
immiHt* and orders. Those of most lepidopterons insects 
are inclosed in s somewhat horny membranous case, and 
generally of a more or less angular form, pointed at the 
abdominal end and sometimes at both ends. Before the 
caterpillar undergoes its transformation into this state It 
often spins for Itself a silken cocoon, within which the 
chrysalis is conooaled. Jn most of the Coleoptera the legs 
of the chrysalis are in distinct sheutlis ; in the Jscpldop- 
Ura they are not distinct ; in the locust trll>e, and many 
other insects, the chrysalis resembles the perfect insect, 
and differs from the latter principally in not having 
the wings complete. Also called chrysalid, chrysalidan, 
nymph , pupa, and formerly aurelia. 

This dull chrysalis 
Cracks into shining wings. 

Tennyson , Bt. Simeon Stylitcs. 

duryialiB-shell (kriB'ft-li**Bhel), n. The shell 
of a gastropod or the genus Pupa or family l*u- 
videe. 

clmamine (kris'ft-min), n. [< Or. XP'™k, 
gold, + amine A A coal-tar color of the oxy- 
ftio group, used in dyeing. It dyes on cotton 
a sulphur-yellow, remarkably fast to light. 

ehxysknlline (kri-san'i-lin), n. [< Gr. 
gold, + aniline A A very beautiful yellow dye, 
obtained by submitting the residue from which 
rosaniline bas been extracted to a current of 
Steam. A quantity of tlic liast* passes into solution, and 
if nitric acid Is added to it elirysantline is precipitated 
in the form of a nitrate, not easily soluble. 

dUTS&nilic (kris-a-nis'ik), a . [< Gr, wvadc, 
gold, + anisic.] tJsed only in the following 
phrase.- ohrytanialo add t <' 7 H;,N;iO H , an acid form- 
ing golden-yellow crystals, used in the preparation of cer- 
tain aniline dyes. 

chrysanthemum (kri-san'thG-rauiu), ». [= F. 
chrysanthdme = Bp. It, crimnterno = Pg. chry- 
mntomOt < L. chrysanthemum , < Gr. xpwuvtlf/iov, 
lit. ‘ golden flower,^ rpwrdf, gold, + hvOepav, 
flower.] 1. A plant of the g 
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tlons were sometimes made removable, as In the great 
statue of Athena by Phidias in the Parthenon at Athens ; 
in that case they were regarded as a reserve fund available 
to the state in time of need. 

Hie proportions of the whole hnlldlng [the Parthenon] 
Itself were again adjusted to the scale of the ehrysele* 
phantine statue of Pallas Athene which it contained. 

C. T, Newton, Art and Arch tool., p. 83. 



pins, of the family JCmydidw . The painted turtle, 
Chrymny s picta , is one of the best-known ehelonians of 
the United States, abounding Jn pond* and slow streams 
front Canada to Mexico. 

chrysene (kris'en), n. [< Gr. xp'*’b f gold, + 
-tme.] A hydrocarbon (CigHjg) found in coal- 
tar. It melts at 482* and Is only slightly soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and carbon dlsulpliid. It crystallises in 
leaflets which nave a violet fluorescence. 

chrysid (kris'id), ». One of the Chrysididat. 

Ohrysididft (kri-sid'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Chry- 
sis + -idee.] A family of tubuliferous liyme- 


ish-green, roughened by shallow pits of brighter 
metallic color. The larva are elongate, cylindrical, 
legless grubs of a whitish color, which tunnel under the 
hark of trees, and are easily recognised by the enormous 
sise of the first thoracic joint, which is rounded at the sides 
and flattened above and beneath. Two very abundant 
North American species are C, dentipes, which fnfestspine- 
trecs, and C. femorata, which affects various deciduous 
trees, and by preference orchard-trees. Its larva is the 
well-known flat-headed apple-tree borer of orohardlsta. 

Jhrysochlora (kris- 9 -klo'rft), n. [NL. (La- 
treflle, 1825), < Gr. XP™^ gold, + x^P^U green- 
ish-yellow.] A 1 
golden-green col 
dung. 

chrysoohlore 1 (kris'$-klflr), n. [< Chryeochlo- 
ri8j q. v.] An animal of the family Chryso- 
chlorididw; a Capo mole. 

.v MMM .t.i ore 2 (kris'p-klSr), n. [< Chryso- 
A dipterous insect of t‘ 


genus of dipterous insects of a 
lor, whose larv© live in cows' 



posite , 

and northern Africa. The generic name la now rarely 
e, hh only h small number have yellow flowers. 


perennial chrysanthemum of the gardens, C. Sinense 

or Jndicum , a native of China and Japan, has developed 
under cultivation a grout diversity of liHiidsome and re- 
markable varieties. It ranks as the national flower of 




Chrysanthemum fruteteeus. 


Japan, where special attention is paid to its cultivation 
and variation, and where an open 10-] staled chrysauthe- 
mum is the imperial emblem. Several other species are 
frequently cultivated for ornament, as C. frulescens, C. 
n, etc. The genus includes the common feverfew (C. 


Kuty-Uiled Fly ( Chtysis uttiduhi). ( Crow shows natural bImi.) 

nopterous insects, having tlio posterior abdomi- 
nal segments retractile and the under side of the 
abdomen concave, and provided with a tubular 
membranous ovipositor of a single piece. They 
are richly colored insects, very active in the hottest sun- 
shine, and capable of rolling themselves up into a ball, 
They are solitary and parasitic, depositing their eggs in 
the nests of other Hymeiwplcra, especially of thefossoriul 
wasps. There are Hoveral genuru and many species. 

Ohryaifl (kri'Bis), n. [NL. (Linnams, 1766), < Gr. 
Xpvoiff a vessel of gold, a gold-broidered dress, 
< gold.] The typical genuH of the fam- 

ily ('hrySididW) containing the gold-wasps or 
ruby-tailed flies, handsomely colored with me- 
tallic hues. C. vmita is the best-known species ; It has 
the hind thorax and legs rich him; or green, and the abdo- 
men coppery red. Also spelled, Improperly, Christ s. 

ebryso*. [NL. (before a vowel, chrys-), < Gr. 
y/>t*mc, gold, a word of uncertain origin and re- 
lations.] An element in many compound words 
of Greek origin, meaning ‘gold.' 

Obrysobalaxras (kris-G-bal'a-ims), n. [NL., < 
Gr. x( ,vo <ky gold, + ftahavoCy an acorn.] A genus 
of rosaceous trees and shrubs, with simple en- 
tire coriaceous leaves, small white flowers, a 
basal style, and a fleshy one-sceded fruit. There 
are probably ouly two species, of Africa and America re- 
spectively. The cocoa-plum, C. lcaco, is found through- 
out tropical America and in southern Florida. It* fruit 
is edible, resembling a plum, and Is used as a preserve. 
“* ... hard, and A 


q, v. j A dipterous insect of the genus 
Chrysomlora. 

cbrysocblorldid (krls-o-klo'ri-did), n. An in- 
sectivorous mammal or the family Chrysochlo - 
rididw . 

Obmocbloridid© (kris' 6 -klo-ri V;-dfi), n. pi 
[NL., < Chrysochloris (-rid-) + -Wft£] A family 
of mole-like fossorial mammals, of the order 
Itisectivora; the gold-moles or Cape moles of 
South Africa. They are related to the Madagascan 
eeiitctids, but not specially to the true TalpUlat. They 
have a dense, soft, lustrous pelage ; a cuneiform skull, with 
no Interorbital constriction or postorbital processes ; sygo- 
mata completed and tymjuuifa* bullate ; no pubic sym- 
physis; tlio tibia and fibula ankylosod: the limbs very 
short ; the fore feet with large strong claws for digging; 
the ears small and concealed; no tail visible externally; 
and the eyes rudimentary and covered with skin. There 
ore two genera, Chrysochloris and Chaloochluris (or Am* 
hlysomns), distinguish^! by their dentition. 

^ TBOCbloris (kris-^-klo'ris), ». JTNL. (Lae 6 - 
< Wf. ««nT^f,po 1 d, + x^Pk, preen- 
ish-yellow.] The typical genus of the family 
Chry8ochlorididw , having 3 incisors, I canine, 
3 premolars, and 3 molars in each side of each 
jaw : so called from the brilliant metallic luster 
of the fur, which glances from gold to green and 



Pariksnium), the corn-marigold of F.uro]>e (C. «ej yetum), 
and the whiteweed or oxeye daisy (C. Ltucanthemum). 

i (kri-sar' 9 -bin), n, [< NL. ehrysa 


1 strong. 

r-il). 


inum, < Gr. XP'xrfy, gold, + ar(ar)oha : orig. 
a native (E. Ind.) name for the bark or a le- 
guminous tree.] 1. Bame as Goa powder (which 
see, under powder), — 9. A supposed chemical 
principle, the chief constituent and active me- 
oicintu principle of Goa powder. 
Bbrywtrobinmn (kris # ar^-bi / num), n. [NL, : 



The wo<k! Is heavy, 

cbrysoberyl (kris' 9 -ber-il), n. L. ehryaoiw - 
ryUntt , < Gr. xpmpfomMjoc, beryl with a tinge of 
gold color, < gold, + fityntthoc, beryl.] 

A mineral of a yellowish-green t o emerald-green 
color, sometimes red by transmitted light, an 
aluminate of glucinium it is found in rolled peb- 
bles in Brazil and Ceylon ; in fine crystals (variety alex- 
andrite) in the Ural; and in granite at Haddam, Connec- 
ticut, and elsewhere in the United States. It is next to 
the sapphire in hardness, and some varieties are employed 
in jewelry, the kind call- 
ed cafWye, which pre- 


1 chzysophanic 
certain skin-diseases. 

duyMlephailti&6 (kris'ol-e-fan'tin), a. [= F. 
chryrflSpkantine, < Gr. xfwtTcfaf&vTivof, of gold 
ana ivory^ < rpvcwc, gold, + eM$ac> ivory, ele- 
phant, > Kte6avrivoc } of ivory: see elephant.’] 
Composed of gold and ivory: specifically, in 
mmmt art , applied to statues overlaid with 
plates of gold and ivory, ftuch a statue was built up 
upon a wooden core or frame, braced and sustained by 
rods of metal. When the sculptor had completed bis 
model, the flesh-surface of a cast taken from it was marked 
off into sections. These wore separated from one another, 
and reproduced in ivory plates, which were eventually fas- 
tened on or fitted into the surface of the wooden core. The 
draperies also were divided into sections and reproduced 
* J rid of different tints often being Introduced, and 
1 upon the statue like * garment. The gold por- 


alexandrite, having an 
emerald-green color by 
reflected and a colum- 
bino-red by transmitted 
light, is also prised as a 
gem. Also called eymo- 
jihanc. 

JhrysobotlirlB 

(knB-5-both'pis), w. 
[NL., < Gr. XpwtCt 
gold, + ft6ftpoc, a pit, 
trough. J A genus of 
buprestid beetles, 
containing numer- 
ous species, of ob- 
long depressed form 
ana on the upper 
side usually brown- 



GuUl.iuolc ( Ckrytttfhlorix aureus). 

violet. C. aureus is the Cape clirysochlore or 
gold-mole. Also spelled, improperly, Vhriso - 
clitoris. 

chrysochrous (kris'o-krus), a . [< Gr. XP^ 

XP°°C, gold-colored, s xP 1HJ ky gold, -I- xP^xt, col- 
or.] Of a golden-yellow color, 
chrysocolla (kris-o-kol'U), n. [NL. (> F. chryso- 
couo = Bp. msdcola as It. crisocolla), < Gr. */«*- 
gold-solder, < XP^W, gold, + Ko?Mt f 
glue.] 1. A silicate of the protoxid of copper, 
of a bluish-green to sky-blue color, apparently 
produced from the decomposition of copper 
ores, which it usually accompanies.— 2. Borax: 
so eallod in the sixteenth century because it 
was used in soldoring gold, 
chrysocollet, n. Bame as chrysocolla , 1. 

Now, as with Gold grows* In the self-same Mine 
Much Chrysocotle t and also Hllver fine: 

Kosuproam Honor, and Wealth (matcht by none) 
Second the Wisdom of groat Salomon. 

Sylvester, tr. of l)i: Burton's Weeks, I!., The Magnificence. 

chrysocracy (kri-sok'rft-si), «. [< Gr. xn^fa 
gold, + -KfHtria. rile, < xparch*, rule.] The 
power or nilo or gold or wealth. [Bare.] 

That extraordinary hybrid or mulo between democracy 
and chrysocracy , a native-born New England serving-man. 

0. W. Holmes, Elsie Venncr, ix» 
chxysogonidium (kris # 6-g?-nid'i-um), n.; pi. 
chrysogmidia (-^). [NL., < Gr. XP™*ki gold, 

+ ydvog, seed, + dim. -iAwv,] In lichmology, a 
gonidium which contains orange-colored gran- 
ules. 

chnrsograph (kris'6-grAf), n. [< Gr. xp* 
gold, + ypatfh a writing, < ypdewv, write.] A 
manuscript the letters of which are executed 
in gold, or in gold and sjjver. 


Flat-h«s<l«d Apple-tree Borer 
( Lhr?s&6othris ftmorata ). 
a, larva, dnrtal views 4, pupa; r, 
rwolleu thoracic Mate of larva, from 
' | 4, beetle. (Natural rise.) 


< Gr. < xfw*oyp6fog, one who writes 

in letters of gold, < rpwrrf c, gold, 4* yp&peiv, 
write.] 1 . The art of writing in letters or 




chryscgrapty 

embroidering in gold, of inlaying other metals 
with gold, and the like 
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see), detached from the polyp-etoek, 
Jjtate mistaken for a different genus. 


ch rysold (kris'oid), n. [< Gr, wvoouMk, like Ohrysomitris (kris-^-mit'ris). n, [NL., < Gr. 
gold, < Xpwk, gold, f doog, form.] A name for xpvoopfrpic (in Aristotle), a kind of bird, ae- 


Xpw<K, goia, *r erne, form, j A 1 
^armors alloys, which resemble gold. They 
are composed of copper, aluminium, and silver. 


cording to Sundevall the goldfinch, < wm<> c, 
jold, + -fitrrptc f of uncertain meaning.] .An 


chxyoldine (kri-soi'din), n. [As chrysoid + .Aristotelian name of some small yellowish bird 
.ine 2 .] A coal-tar color used in dyeing, the that feeds upon thistles, perhaps the goldfinch, 
hydroohlorid of diamidoasobensene. it consist* taken by Bole in 1828 as the name of a genus 
of dark-violot crystals soluble in water. It dyes bright of fringilline birds, including the linnet or sis- 
ycliow on Bilk and cotton. kin (G\ spinas), and later extended to a number 

chrysoin (tons oin), n. [Irreg. < Gr. gmirfj r, gold, of Amencan linnets, as tho pine-finch (C.mnw), 
+ -iw a .] Same as resorcinol yellow (which see, the American goldfinch (t\ tristis), etc., Having 
under yellow). an acutely come bill, pointed wings, and short 

ctopalepio (kris^-lep'ik), a. [< Gr. xP™k, forked tail. See cut under goldfinch. 
gold, + tew, scale, + -id.] Bosembling gold- OhlTSOmonadidSB (kris'$-m 9 -nad'i-d$), n. pi. 
en scales.— Ghryiolepio add, anotlior name for picric [NL , < Chrysomonas (-nad-) + -idw,] A large 

< g I d.(u ! '«u A [<a, 

+ L. oleum f oil, + •in*. J A coal-tar color Of Tho endoplasm include* a pair of lateral olive or yellow 
the phthalein group, used in dyeing. It Is tho Pigmentary hands, and the flagella are normally two, of 
■odium salt of bonsybnuoresedn. It produces a yellow flmilar or diverse form, though there la only ono flu 


and in this of chalcedony commonly apple-green in color 
and often extremely beautiful, so that it is 
much esteemed in jewelry, it Is translucent, or 
sometimes semi-transparent, and of a hardness little in- 
ferior to that of flint 

What was the last prescription In his case? 

“ A draught of wine with powdered ckrytoprtue.'* 

0. W . Holme, The Mysterioua Illness. 

chrysopraaus (kri-sop 'ra-zus), n. [L. : see 
chrysoprase.] Same as chrysoprase . 

And tho foundations of tho wall of the city were gar- 
nished with all, manner of precious stones. The first foun- 
dation was Jasper ; . . . the tenth, a chrympraiu*. 

Kev. xxl. 10, SO. 


Ohryiops (kri'sops), n. [NL. (Meigon, 1808), 
irreg. C Gr. xpvGuntyy with golden eyes (of. xp°- 


gold-colored), < xf™ *k, gold, + eye. 
Gf. Cnrysopa.] A genus of lioxacheetous dip- 


. luorescein, It produces a yellow 

color, similar to that of turmeric, on ailk, cotton, and wool 

chrysolite (kris'o-llt);^ [Early mod. E. also 

chrisolitc, crisolite , < 

litus) sm Dan* hrysolit f 

8olithe ms Pr. crisolit =■ Sp. crisdlito « Pg. chry- 
solitho n It. crisolito a G. chrysolith, < L. chryso- 
lilhos, < Gr. xpwQhBQq, a bright-yellow stone. 


similar or diverse form, though there Is only ono flagellum 
in Chrywmonaa. The family ns composed by Kent in- 
cludes several families of other authors. 

[NL., < Gr. 
unit: see mo - 

family Chryso- 

monadidw . It contains soft and plastic anirnal- 
culos with a single flagellum and no distinct 




K nt to translucent. Very flue specimens ore found 
yptand Brazil, but it is not of high repute as a Jewelers’ 
stone. It is common in certain volcanic rocks, like basalt, 
and is also a constituent of many meteorites. It is readily 
altered to the hydrous magnesium silicate serpentine, and 
muny extensive beds of serpentine have been shown to 
have had this origin. The chrysolito group of minerals 
r of orthosilicates having the same gen- 


jv. xuue. v/x, KsrtrySOpt f._ ^ 

neuropterous family Jlemerobiidw, character- 
ized by having no ocelli, wings entire, an- 
tennas submonuiform, and labrutn entire; the 
lace-wing flies. The eggs are laid iiihui long fool- 
■talks, anul the larva} are carnivorous, fueding upon plant- 



in eludes a number < 


oral composition and the same crystalline form as chryso- 
lite, as forstcrlte (MgySiOA fayalite (FcoMK^), and teph- 
rolto (MuaHiO^). Also called olivin, ana by tho French 
peridot. 

ourysollth (kris'£-lith), ». [< L. chrysolithos : 
see chrysolite.'] Samo as chrysolite . 
chrysolltlc (kris-o-lit'ik), a. [< chrysolite + 
-ic.J Pertaining to, resembling, or containing 
chrysolito. 

chrysology (kri-sol'o-ji), ft. [ss F. chrysologie 
s= Bp. ctisologia , < Gr. &r if *xpwnloyla, < xpv- 
vnMyog, speaking of gold, < XP'^k, gold, + 
toyeiv. speak: see -ology.] That branch of po- 
litical economy which relates to the production 
of wealth. Braude. [Hare.] 

Ohrysolophus (kri-sol'^-fus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Xpwdfafog, with golden crest, < xp™k, gold, + 
A#oc, crest.] In ornith . : (a) A genus of mag- 
nificent pheasants, of tho family Phasianida 
including the golden and Amherstian pheas- 
ants, V. pictus and 0. amherstiw, of the most 
gorgeous and varied colors, 
crested, and with a frill on 
the neck. J. K. Gray , 18114. 

(&t) A genus of South Ameri- 
can flycatchers, of the family 
Tyrannidw . Swainson, 1837. 
chxysomagnett (kris-$-mag'- 




tsco-wing Fly (CA plnrabHmia). 

a, eggftf fi, larva; c, rocoonv; d, imago with left wings omitted. 

(All natural siic.) 

lice and oilier small insects. C. oculata Is the coraraoti 
species of tho eastern United States, and is often men- 
tioned as a beneficial insect in articles ui>on economic 
entomology. 

Ohrysopelea (kris^v-pe-lfi'ji), n. [NIj. (Boio), < 
Gr. Tpwnk, gold, + i rttoing for wt/l/df, livid, dark, 
< 7T£/Lof, TrrXWc. dark-colored, dusky, prob. akin 
to L .pallidusy ? ult. E. pak\ q. v.] A gonus of 
colubrine serpents, of the tum\\y Ikndrophitliv. 
C. oma is a beautiful treo-snako of southern 
Asia and the East Indies. 

Chiysophan (kris'fl-fan), n. [< Gr. xpvawjKwf/c, 
shfiiing or showing like gold, J 


a. Funi.dc ut Common Cleg (Chrytofs cmrHtitnx). x and 3 . Other 
species of the same family. (All natural Klee.) 

terous insects, of the family Tabanidw or gad- 
flies: the clegs. Those flies aro great blood-suckers, 
very troiihleiome to horses and cattle, and oven to man. 
Their lame are supposed to live under ground. The name 
of the genus is derived from the sparkling golden eyes. 
C. cawitient is the common oleg of Europe. 

chxy&orh&mnln (krto-^-ram'nin), n. [< Gr. */w- 
ffdf, gold, + pa/ivnc, a prickly shrub (see Rham- 
nus), + A name given to the yellow col- 

oring matter existing in French berries. Bee 
berry 1 and Bhamnus . 

Kane distinguishes two coloring matters [In French ber- 
ries I, which he calls respectively ehrj/eorhanmin * and xan- 
thorhiuiiiiino. O'Neill, Dyeing and Uallco Printing, p. 7ft, 


-^avi fr, < (fdiiveiv, 


„ . < XfiWKf + 

show, appear.] An orange- 


I-euf-bectle ( Chry- 
tomtla txclamatio- 
His). ( I.Ino vliown nut' 
uml size.) 


colored bitter substance J0 j 0 H|pO 8 ) found in 
rhubarb, resolvable into ohryMophanic acid and 
sugar. 

chiysophanlc (kris-$-fan'ik), a. 

+ -ie.j Of, pertaining to, or derive 
ophan. ~ Ohrysoph&nio add, a yellow crystallluo col- 
oring matter obtained from the roots of several siwcies of 
llnmex. It also occurs in tho bark of Cwuria bijiuia, and 
in the thallus of some lichens. Also called rhein and rhu • 

'VxciamaHo- chryBOphilitd (kri-sof'i-llt), n. [< Gr, XP W( ^ 
aeslm^nat. ^ f 0 ld-loviug « XP™K gold, + ffc* lOV- 
ing), + 4te%.] A lover of gold. [Hare.] 

The seeing, touching, and handling pleasure of the old 
r.hrywphilitee. Lamb, Ben Jonson. 

Chrysophyl (kris'^-fil), n. [< NL. chrysophyllum 
(cr. Chrysophyllum ) , < Gr. xpimy, gold, + $(>Mvv 
ss L. folium , leaf.] Tho bright golden-yellow 
coloring matter separable from an alcoholic 
solution of the green chlorophyl pigment of 

^ plants: more frequently called xanthmhyU 

< (wrysomela + -idat.} A family of phytoph- Ohryiophylluill (kris-^-firum), n. [NL. (so 
agous Coleoptera or beetles. Their tarsi are gen- called from tho golden color of the under side 
orally dilated and spongy beneath ; the suhmentum la Wvan'l < Gr. yovcoc. gold. + [ov = 

not pedunculate: the anlennw are of moderato length 01 meir lea ™A v ur ’ K U1U » " 

or short, are not inserted upon frontal proinlnetioes, and 
diffuscHl sensitive surfac " 1 A 


not), n. T< Gr. rpoodc, gold, 

+ magnet.] Alodestone. Ad- 
dison . [Rare.] 

0%Tf«#aela (kris-p-mg'lll), n. 

[NL. (with ref. to Gr. xpwo- 
ptiAohivOiov, a term of endear- 
ment, lit. a little golden beetle 
or cockchafer, < c, gold, 

+ pyWu6vdf/ f a cockchafer), < Gr. xpvebpvtov, 
gold-apple, a quinco, < XP m k, gold, + pf/htv, 
an apple.] Tho typical genus or beetles of tho 
family Vhrysomclutm. 

chryBomelld (kris-o-mel'id), a. and n. I. a. Of 
or relating to the vhrysomUdas . 

II* n. A beetle of the family Chrysomelidee . 
Ohrysomelld* (kris-6-meri-dfi). n. pi. [NL., 


L. foliim, leaf.] A genus of trees of tropical 
America, natural order JSai>otueea}, with miikv 
juice, and beautiful leaves covered below with 
•lden hairs. Some arc cultivated as foliage-plants. 


¥\Cainito produces a dulivlmw fruit called the star-apple, 
£ 7 . glyciphtaum of Braxil yields monesia hark, used in 
1 a stimulant aud n 


havo diffuscht sensitive surfaces; tiie pronotum is most 
fraciuontly margined ; ami tlblal spun are usually wanting. 

The species ore very numerous, and are commonly known 
a * leaf* beetle*. 

CtrysonwlideOTU (kriR o-me-lid'o-us), a. [< 

Chrysomelidee + •eons. 1 Pertaining to or hav- medicine » a stimulant and astringfnt 
mg the characters of mo ChryaomimUv. chryaopraae (kris'q-prftz), n. [< ME, msopace. 

chryioinitra (kris-O-mit'rfi), n. [NL., < Gr. -pose, - passus , - prassus = D. Q. chry sopras, < 
XpvoofdTpyc. with a golden girdle, < XP w k, gold, OF. crisopace, F, chrysoprase » Sp. onsoprasio 
JL A *. , ft , •?- * — « Pg. chrysopraso, chrysopam » It. crisopa&o, 

< L. chrysoprasusy < Gr. xp* ^paeog, < XP»?k, 
gold, + npdaovy a leek : see prasum .] A variety 


+ fdrpOy belt, girdle.] In so3l. t the mature 
sexual medusiform individual of a physopho- 
ran hydrozoan of the family Vel 


Jonson. [Hare.] 
chrysotannin (kris-^-tan'in), n. [< Gr. xfi™k, 
gold, + tannin.] A name of a group of coloring 
matters in plants, pale-yellow or oven colorless, 
which when oxidized give rise to the various 
brown substances that cause many of the char- 
acteristic tints of autumnal foliage. Sachs. 
chrysotile 
(kris'o-til), n. 

[< Gr. xpwwk, 
gilded (< XP 1 * 
aovv, gild, < xpv- 
om\ gold), + 

-tie,] The del- 
icately fibrous 
variety of the 
mineral ser- 
pentine. It in- 
cludes much 
that is called 
amiantus and 
asbestos. 

OhrysotiB (kri- 
so'tis),n. [NL. 

(Swainson, 

1837), < Or. xpv- 
ok, gold, + olg 
fur-)=E.<?arl.] 

A genus of Bouth American parrots, the ama- 
zons, having numerous species, as C. amazoni- 
ca and G . (estiva. 

chrysotoluidlne (kris'd-t^-lfi'i-din), a. [< Gr, 
Xpv errif, golden, + toluidine.] One or the aniline 
colors (C 2 iH 2 iN 3 ), a yellow base related to 
toluidine. It is f< inned, together with other bases, as a 
by-product in the. manufacture of rosaniline and f uchsim 
chr ure (kris'ur), n. [< NL. chrysuru8 t spe- 
cific name of froehilus ehrysurus f a humming- 
bird with a golden tail, < Gr. xpvok, gold, + ovpa, 
tail.] A humming-bird with a golden-greext 
tail ; a humming-bird belonging to any one of 
severed species which together constitute a sub- 
genus variously called Chrysuronia and Chrynb 
risca. 



Anuuton ( ChrysetU ms t torn). 
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(thd-na-sid'i-6), n. pi [NL., about 20 wavy blackish streaks extending to 

< Ghr. rdfof the earth, + NL. Asaidia, q. v.l The just below the lateral line. 

asoidums proper, or true ascidians, as aistin- chub-sucker (chub'suk'dr), n. A oatostomine 
guished from the salps. fish, Erimynon sucetta, with the air-bladder di- 

olltlionlan (thd'ni-&n), a. [<Gr. j&fouKy adj., vided into two parts and no lateral line, it attains 

< rfuv (rfuv-), the ground, earth.] X, Of or re- » maximum length of about lOinches. In the breeding 

lating to the under world; subterranean. ,eiUM,n fche U)Mle develo P # «°»*Pic“oua tubercle, on each 

The divine being, who in the hlitorie agea of Greece were 
the head, and representatives of chtkonian worship were 
Demeter and Persephone. Keary, Prim. Belief, p. 217. 

To Hecate doga were offered, also honey and black she- 
lamba, aa black victims were offered to other Chthonian 
deities. Eneyc. Mf., XI. 600. 

2. Springing from the earth, 
ehthonic (thon'ik), a, [< Gr. xBwv, the ground, 
earth (see chthonian ), + -<c.] Of or pertaining 
to the under world. 

Hie ehlhonie divinity was essentially a god of the re- 
gions under the earth ; at first of the dark home of the 
•eed, later on of the atilt darker home of the dead. 

Keary, Prim. Belief, p. 21 S, foot-note. 

dhthonophagia, chthonoph&gy (thon-o-fa'ji-a, 
thd-noi'a-ji), n. [NL. chihonophapia , < Gr. 
iflfov, earth, + -Qayia, < faytiv, eat. j In pathol. , 
a morbid propensity for eating dirt ; cachexia 
Afrioana. 

COmaiia (ehtf-an'J), «. Same an Bantu . 
chub (chub), n. * [Assibilated form of cub, a 




> Spur-chuck, a. Shell* 
*** j. Univaml chuck. 


Chub-sucker {Erimynon rncetta ). 

(From Report of U. H, Fl*h Commlwlon. ) 

aide of the snout ; it is otherwise subject to considerable 
variation, according to size, sex, and locality. It occurs in 
still fresh waters from Canada to Floridu and Texas, and 
westward to the Rocky Mountains, and is everywhere 
ftbundnut in suitable localities. 
chuck 1 (chuk), v, [< MK. chukken; imitative, 
like cluck ss clock q. v. Hence freq. chuckle *, 


lump, heap, mass, ami of mb in similar senses cackle, etc., and ult. cock * ; cf. also chock 1 and chncW (chuk'l. «. t t< chuck* 1 
(see cub*, cob*), < MK. *cubbc in dim. cubbcl, a chokcK] L intram . 1, To make a low guttural ] a the by means of a ohuek * J 

Aw — .U i 1U f HU J HAhI... H..J CATV. A a|V| AH VxJ H/la _ . . * 


for the purpose of turning it into any desired 
form. It is a general term Including all those contri- 
vances which serve to connect the material to be operated 
npon to the mandrel of tho lathe. 

A simple chuck is one which is ca- 
pable of communicating only the 
motion round a determinate axis 
which It receives Itself. A com- 
bination chuck is one by means of 
which the axis of the work can be 
changed at pleasure ; such are ec- 
centric chucks, oval chucks, seg- 
ment. geometric chucks, etc. 

6. The part of a beef that lies between the 
neck ana the shoulder-blade : used as a roast. 
— Arbor-chuck, a chuck lu the form of a mandrel or 
axis, on which a ring, wheel, collar, or similar work is se- 
cured to be turned.— Bicyclic chuck, a contrivance by 
which two rigidly connected points are forced to move 
on the circumferences of two Axed circles,— Eooe&trlo 
Ohnok, a lathe-chuck with an attachment for throwing its 
center out of lino with the center of tho lathe, and thus caus- 
ing the figure out by the lathe to assume various degrees 
of eccentricity. See nm-cnginc . • Expanding Ohnok, a 
chuck with adjustable jaws to admit of its grasping ob- 
jects of different sixes.— Oval Chuck, a chuck designed 
for oval or elliptic turning. It consists of tlirce parts: 
the chuck proper, a slider, and an eccentric circle. It la 
attached to the puppet of tho lathe, and imparts a sliding 
motion to tho work. Also called cUiyHc chuck* -Reverse- 
Jaw OhUCk, a chuck tho Jaw of which can be reversed, so aa 
to allow it to hold by either the Interior or the exterior of 
the work. — Screw-cutting ohnok, a lftthe-tihuck used in 
nutting screw-threads on rods or screw-blanks. 

To fix in A 


block to which an animal is tethered (of. E 
dial, kibble, a stick, Sc. kibbling, a cudgel), < 
Ieel. kubbr, knmhr , a block, stump (Haldorsen), 
also in comp. trS-kubbr , - kumbr , a log (tre = E. 
tree), a= Norw. kubb, kuboc, a blook, stump, log,= 
Sw. kubb, a block, log ; perhaps connected with 
the verb, Iool. Norw. Sw, dial, kubba (> ME. mb - 
ben: see mb*, r.), hew, chop, lop. Of. chump , 
chunk, club, clump , knob, lenub, nub, stub, stump, 
words associated in form ana sense, though of 
different origin. With chub as applied to a .per- 
son or an animal, of. cob * as similarly applied.] 
1. One who is short and plump; a chubby person. 

Good plump-checkt chub. Martian , W hut you Will , ii. 1 . 
2f. A jolt-head or clownish fellow. E. Phillips, 
1706.— 3. A name of various fishes, (a) The com- 
mon name in England of the LeuMscus or Stjualiue ceph fi- 
lm, a fish of the family Vyprinidas. It has a thick fusi- 


sound, an hens and cocks and somo otter birds (o huk), ft. [A var. of ototeR] A local 

in r*ul lnff t.hAlr TnofAa v/mnir* rtliimr. « ' .r ..Vo 



in calling their mates or young; cluck. 

He [the cock] chukketh whan lie hath a corn 1-foundo. 

Chaucer, Nun's l*ricst's Talc, 1. 861. 

2t. To laugh with quiot satisfaction; chuckle. 

Who would not chuck to see such pleasing sport? 

Martian, Satires, i. biddy . 

i i«ve got stoefc-a-by 

A seat to sit at case here, in mine inn, ■ ’* ’ - 

To seo the comedy ; and laugh, and chuck 
At the variety and throng of humours. 

ft. J ancon, New Inn, 1. 1. 

II. tram . To call with chucking or clucking, 
as a hen her chicks. 

Then crowing, clapp'd his wings, th' appointed call, 

To chick Ills wives together, Dryden, Cock and Fox. 

chuck 1 (chuk), n. [< chuck*. r.] A low gut- 
tural sound, like the call of a hen to her young. 

He made the chuck four or five times, that people use to 
make to chiokens when they call them. Sir w. Temple, 


British name of the" chuck. See chock *. 
chuck 0 (chuk), n. A dialectal form of check* 
chuck 7 (chuk), n, [A clipped form of wood- 
chuck*] A woodchuck. [Colloq., U. S.] 
chuck&biddy (chuk' firbidM), n. Same as chieka • 

(ohuk'a-bl), n . [Cf. chuck* and 
lullaby .] "A term or endearment, 
chucker (chuk'Cr), n. A frozen oyster. [New 
Jersey, u. S.] 

chuck-zarthlng (ehuk'fiir'VHing). n. [< chuck* 
+ obj. farthing/] A play in which a farthing 
is pitched or chucked into a hole. 

He lost his money at chuck-farthing* shuffle-cap, and 
all-fours. Arbuthmt, John BulL 

Chuck-farthing [wasl played by the boys at the com- 
mencement of tho last century ; it probably bore some 
analogy to pitch and hustle. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 408. 


umnu iv wuiuaviis wiibu vnu uimiii off rr , i cur/ar, ■ - * -• ^ - 1 A It 

person to call chickens, pigs, or other animals, 
as when they arc to be fed. 


chuck 2 (clink), n. [A var. of chichi, prob. 
through influence of chuck * .] 1. A hen. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 2. A term of endearment. 

»»u. M.u«v .. W ,, * , .« you* ^huck, come hitlmr. Skak„ Otliollo, 1v. 2. 

moderate-sixed scales, and the dorsal and anal fins have c hnck3 fohuk^. r. t. TA var. of chock* a. v.l 
generally each 11 rays. The head and back arc greenish- J J 

gray, grading into suvery on the sides and whitish on the *• 1 0 P at play'ui 


Chub {LntcitcH* etpAmlns). 

torn shape, broad blunt head, 2 rows of pharyngeal teeth, 


sr It reaches occasionally a weight of about & jNmnds, 
Is common !u European streams, and is a rather |K>pu1ar 


pean 

fish, but little esteemed, 
the United States of a c; 
the fall-fish, (cf) A lot 


(a) A name in various parts of 
prlnoid fish, Seimtilu* bvllarix; 
name in the United States of a 


eatostomoid fish of the genus JCrimyznn; the chub-sucker 
(which see). <e) A local name In Bermuda of a salt-water 
pimeleptcroid fish, Pimelepteru* or Cyphams boscii. Ills 
there quite an Important food-fish. See cut under Pirndej* 
ttrinm, (J) A local name in the United States of a sole- 
noid fish, LwtiomuM xanthurux ; the lafayctte. (g) A local 
name in New Jersey of a tkbrold fish, Tautoga ontfut; the 
tautog. 

ekubbed (nhub'ed or chubd), a . [< chub + -erf*. 
Cf. chubby.] Chubby. Johnson. [Rare.] 
Chubbedneflfl (ohub^ed-nes), a. Chubbiness. 


[Bare.] 

enu 


iubbmeaa (chub'i-noB), ». 

The state of being chubby, 

Chubby (chub'i), a . [< chub + -y 1 ; = Sw. dial, 
kubbug , fat, plump, chubby. Cf. 
chubbed.] Round and plump. 

Bound chubby faces and high cheek-bones. 

Cook, Voyages, VI. iv. 9. 
Then came a chubby child and sought relief, 
Bobbing in all the Impotence of grief. Crabbe. 

Chub-cheeked (chuVcbekt), a. Having full or 
chubby cheeks. 

Ohubdar (chub'dttr), st. Same as chobdar . 

Chub-fheed (chub'f&st), a. Having a plump 
found face. 

J never saw a fool lean : the ckub-factd f on 
Shines sleek. Marcum, Antonio's 

ohub-mackerel (ehub'mak'e-rel), St 
Scomber pneumatephorus, a small mackerel, dis- 
tinguished by the development of an air-blad- 
der and by its color, which is blue, relieved by 


playfully ; give a gentle or familiar 

blow to. 

Come, chuck the infant under the chin. Cimgrevc, 

2. To throw or impel, with a quick motion, a 
short, distance; pitch: as, chuck the beggar a 
copper ; he was chucked into the street. [Colloq . ] 

And no hoy ... on our farm durst ever get Into a sad- 
dle, because they all knew the master would chuck them 
out. H. I). Jilackviore, Ixmia Doone, p. 37. 

England now 

Is hut a hall chuck'd between France and Spain, 

His in whose hand she drops. 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, ili. 1. 

chuck 3 (chuk), n. [< chuck*, v.] 1, A gentle 
or playful blow or tap, as under the chin. 

He gave the sleeping Noddy a chuck under the chin, « • 

which out his tongue. ChUCklC 1 (chuk l)j V * ; 

Jon Bee, Essay on Samuel Foote, p. xxxl. ppr. chuckling . 


[< chubby + -ness.] 2. A toss, as with tho fingers; a short throw. 
[Colloq,] 

iiuck 4 (chuk), n. [Of uncertain and prob. va- 
chuffy 2 and rious origin; in the sense of ‘block, 7 cf. chunk* 
(and chub, chump, etc.), also cock*, a heap; in 
the senso of ‘ sea-shell/ cf, chock 1 and mdkle*. 
In the mechanical uses also chock, and associ- 
ated with chuck*, chock*, to throw, and prob. also 
with chock‘d, choke*: see chuck*, chock*, chock*, 
chock *. ] 1. A block; “ a great chip,” HaUiwell. 
[Prov. Eng.] —2. A sea-shell. [North. Eng.]— 
3. A pebble or small stone.— 4. pi In Scot- 
land, a common game among children, in which 
five pebbles (or sometimes small shells) are 
thrown up ana caught on the back of the hand, 
ivenge. 0 r one is thrown up, and before it is caught 
The as it falls the others are picked up, or plaoea in 
ones, twos, threes, or fours. Sometimes called 
chuclcies. See jackstone.—6. In turnery, a block 
or other appendage to a lathe to fix the work 


WUQ- ^uuiv j 7, n. 

1. A hen or chicken. — 2. A term of endear^ 
merit. 

chuckle 2 (chuk'i), n. [So., dim. of chuck i, 8.] 
1. A chuck; a jackstono.— 2. pi See chuck*, 4. 
chuckie-stane, chuckle-stone (chuk'i -stan, 
-stdn), n. [Sc., < chuckie * + stone * E. stone.] 
A pebble such as children use in the game 
called chucks or chuckles in Scotland ; a jack- 
stone. See chuck*, 4. 

chucklng-machlne (chuk'ing-ma-Hben # ), n. 
A machine-lathe in which there is substituted 
for the ordinary tail stock a head containing a 
number of tooi-spindlog, any one of which, by 
a revolution or some rocking or sliding motion 
of the head, can be brought at will into action 
upon tho piece of work. A succession of 
operations upon tho work can thus be effected 
without removing it from the lathe; 
chuck-lathe (chuk'lBTH), n. A lathe in which 
the work is gripped or held by a socket at- 
tached to the revolving mandrel of the head- 
stock. Tliis form is used for turning a largo variety of 
useful and ornamental objects, such as cups, spools, otc. 
K H. Knight . 

f 1), v * ; prot. and pp. chuckled, 

„ [Ereq. of chuck*, v. j I. intrans . 
1. To make a clucking sound, as a hen. 


It clutter’d here, it chuckled there, 

It stirred the old wife's mettle. 

Tennyson, The Goose. 

2. To laugh in a suppressed, covert, or sly 
manner; express inward satisfaction, derision, 
or exultation by subdued laughter. 

The fellow rubbed his great hands and chuckled. 

Bulver, Pelham, xxliL 
Bweet her chuckling laugh did ring, 

As down amid the flowery grass 
Be set her. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 88. 
II. tram. If. To call by chucking or cluck- 
ing, as a hen her chicks. 

If these birds are within distance, here's that will 
chuckle 'em together. Drydsn. 

2. To utter as a chuckle. [Rare.] 

At thy chuckled note, 

Thou twinkling bird, 

The fairy fancies range. 

Tennyson, Early Spring. 



chuckle 
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chuckle 1 (ehuk'l) , n. [< chuckle!, «.] If, The II. a. Surly; churlish ; ill-tempered, [Prov. 
Tall of a hen to her yotuq}; a cluck.— 9. A sly v n 1 L 


suppressed laugh, expressive of satisfaction, ex- 
ultation, or the like; hence, any similar sound. 

The Jew rubbed hie hands with a chuckle. 

Dicker ut, Oliver Twist, ix. 
With melodious chuckle in the strings 
Of her lorn voice. 

Keats, Isabella and the Pot of Basil, st. 62, 
chuckle 2 (chuk'lhv. t. ; pret. and pp. chuckled, 
ppr. chuckling. [Freq. of chuck*, vTf To chuck 
under the chin ; fondlo. 

Your confessor, ... he must chuckle you. 

Jjrydcn, Spanish Prior. 

chuckle 8 (chuk'l), v. i.) pret. and pp. chuckled , 
ppr. chuckling . [Appar. freq. of chuck*, chock*, 
in sense of r shake.’j To rock upon its center 
while rotating, as the runner of a grinding-mill, 
chuckle-head (chuk'l-hed), n. A large or thick 
head; hence, aduneo; a numskull. [Colloq.] 

la not he much handsomer, and better built, than thut 
great chuckle-head t Smollett , Roderick Random, iii. 

chuckle-headed (chuk'l-hed'ed), a. [Appar. 
< chuck*, a block.] Having a chuckle-head; 
thick-headed; stupid. [Colloq.] 
chuckler (chuk'tyr), n. [Anglo-lml., also shek- 
liar, repr. Tamil ana Malay ul am shakkili, ahak- 
kiliyan , also pron. chakkili.J In India, a mem- 
ber of a very low caste of tanners or cobblers ; 
colloquially, a shoemaker, 

A large number of Portuguese descendants work at the 
trade, and many chunkier* from India. 

17. S. Cone. Hep., So. lix. (1886), p. 620. 

chuckore (ohuk'or), «. [Anglo-Ind., ropr. Hind. 
chukor.] Same as chiekorc. 
chuck-roast (chiik'rost*), n. A roast cut from 
the chuck. See chuck*, 6. 
chuck-wllTs-Wldow (chuk'wilz-wid'o), it, [A 
fanciful imitation or the bird's cry.] The 
groat goatsucker of Carolina, Antroslomus ca- 
rolinensis , a flssirostral caprimulgine bird, with 
short, rounded wings, long rounded tail, small 
feet and bill, the latter garnished with long 
rictal bristles giving off lateral filaments, and 
dark, much variegated coloration, it resembles 
the whippoorwill ami belongs to the same genus, but is 
mtinh larger (about 12 J nolle* long and 2 feet In extent of 
wings) and otherwise quite distinct Hoe cut under An- 
trostomu*. 

chudt (chud), v. t. [Origin obscure. Cf. cud 
and chow.] To champ; bite. * Stafford . 
chudda, ekuddah (ehud'h), n. Same as chudder. 
chudder (eliud'6r), n. [Anglo-Ind., also chud- 
da, chudddh; < Hind, chddar, in popular speech 
chuddar , a sheet, table-cloth, coverlet, mantle, 
cloak, shawl, < Pens, chddar, a sheet, a pavil- 
ion.] 1. In India, a squaro piece of cloth of 
any kind; especially, the ample sheet common- 
ly worn as a mantle by womon in Bengal ; also, 
the cloth spread over a Mohammedan tomb. 
Yule and Burnell. — 2. The name given in Eu- 
Topo to the plain shawls of Cashmere and other 
parts of India, made originally at Bampoor, of 
Tibetan wool, of uniform color, without pattern 
except a stripe slightly markod by alternate 
twilling, and, if embroidered, having the em- 
broidery of the same color as the ground* They 
are made white, fawn-colored, of an Oriental 
red, and of other colors. — 3. The material of 
which these shawls are made. 

Chudi (ohtt'di), n [Also spelled Tchudi, Tschu- 
dl, and Anglicized Tchood, ropr. Buss. Chudi} 
A name applied by the Bnssians to the Finnic 
races in the northwest of Bussia. it has now 
acquired a more general application, ami la used to desig- 
nate the group of peoples of which the Filins, the Estho* 
iiiaus, the Livonians, and tho Laplanders are members. 

Ohudic (chtt'dik). a. [Also spelled Tehudlc , 
Tschudlc ; < Chudi + -4c, Cf. Buss. Chudaklt, 
ftdh] Of or pertaining to the Chudi; specifi- 
cally, designating that group of tongues spoken 
by the Finns, Kstnonians, Livonians, and Lap- 
landers. 

chuett (chfi'et), n. See chcwet*. 

Chufa (chfi'ftt), n. [Bp.] A species of sedge, 
Cy perns csculentus, the tuberous roots of which 
aro used as a vegetable in tho south of Europe. 
Chuff 1 (chuf), n. and a. [< ME. chuffc, chaff e , a 
boor; origin unknown; cf. chub, 2.] I.t n. A 
coarse, heavy, dull fellow; a surly or churlish 
person; an avaricious old fellow. 

No, ye fat chuffs. I would your store wore here ! 

Shak 1 Hen. IV., il. 2. 

A wretched hob-nailed chuff, whose recreation is read- 
ing of almanacks. 

8. Joruon, Pret. to Every Man out of Ids Humour. 

If Anthony be so wealthy a chuff as report speaks him, 
«e may prove the philosopher’s stone to mo. 

Scott, Kenilworth, I. lit 


In April, 1»88, the Hamoyedo HameU crossed the island 
[Novaia Zcmliu] to the south-east coast and found Same- 
yodc churn*. Science , III. 10. 

chtlinar (chu-iniir'), n. Bee chatnarl. 
chummage (chum'aj), n. [< tel + -age.] A 
charge for that which one nas in common with 
a chum. 


a block upon which an unbaked vessel is fitted 
v *4 when attached to the lathe to be turned. See 

CAUff (chuf), n. [Cf. chub, chubby, and chue) l* 8 .] thraum^warc, under pottery. 

i Cotgravc. chum 4 (chum), n. [Appar. a native Samoyed 

Chuff 2 ! (chuf), a . [Cf. chuff*, n., and chubby.] name.] A tent; a dwelling. 

Chuffy; plump. Holland . * 

chuffert, n. Same as chuff!. 
chufflly (chuf'i-li), adv. In a chuffy manner; 
rudely; surlily; clownishly. 

John answered chufflly. Richardson , Olurtsau Ifarlowe. 

chuffiness 1 (chuf'i-nes), n. [< chuffy! + -mcmt,] 

Burliness; churlishness; boorishness. 

In spite of tho chuff nee* of his appearance and churlish- 
ness of hi* speech. Mi** Edgeworth, A l Hie n tee. 

chuffiness 2 (chuf'i-nes), n. [< chuffy 2 + -ness.] 

Chubbiness ; plumpness. 

Chuffiy 1 (chuf'f), a. [< chuff 1, n ., + -yi.] Blunt; 
clownish; surly; rude. 

Chuffy 2 (chuf'i), a . [< chuff* + -yi. Cf. chub- 
by.] Fat, plump, or round, especially in the 
cheeks; chubby.- Chuffy brick, a brick which is 
puffed out by the escape of rarefied air or steam in the 
process of burning. 

chu£ (chug), n. [Be.] A short sudden tug or 


The regular chummage is two-and-sixp 
take three bob? Dickens, PI 


[< chum* + -y 1 .] 

: as, l found 


Will yon 
II. xiv. 

Com- 


ChUff (chug), v. i. ; pret. and pp. chugged, ppr. 
chugging. [< chug, n. ] To take fish by gaffing 
them through holes cut in the ice. 
chugger (ohug'Ar), n. One who practises chug- 

Sing (chug'ing), n. [Verbal n, of chvg.v,] 
The practice or art of taking fish by gaffing 
them through holes cut in the ice. 

Chilian (ehtt'lan), n . [Chinese,. < chu. pearl, 
pearly, 4* lan, a name givou to orenideous 
plants like Bpidendrum, etc., and to other gay 
and fragrant flowers growing on a single pe- 
duncle or alternately on a spike let.] A Chi- 
nese plant, the Chloran thus inmnspmms, natural 
order Chloranthaccai , the spikes of the flowers 
of which are used to scent tea. 
chulariose (cldHa'ri-Os), n. Same an fructose. 

U . 8. Dispensatory, p. 1256. 
chuller, cnoller (enuT-, ehol'Ar), n. [Sc.] 1. 
A double chin,— 2. pi. The gills of a fish.— 
3. pi. Tho wattles or a domestic fowl. 

Chum 1 (chum), n. [Origin unknown. Dr. John- 
son calls it “a term used in tho universities”; 
perhaps slang.] 1. One who lodges or resides 
in the same chamber or rooms with another; 
a room-mate ; especially applied to college stu- 
dents. 

Tim ■tudont* were friend* and chum * , u word *o nearly 
olMwlete, thut it may be proper, perhaps, to explain it os 
meaning “ uhamlMT-fellowii.” 

Southey (1826), quoted in F. IlalPu Mod. Eng., p. 120. 

I remember a capitul diacourse pronounced by my chum, 
Stetson, on the science of ogteology. 

Joeiah Quincy, Figure* of the l’a*t, p. 44. 

Hence— 2. An intimate companion; a crony. 

[HeJ was wont to spend an hour or two in the evenings 
among them and such of their chum* nx um?d to drop into 
the shop. The American, XIT. 176. 

chum 1 (chum), v . ; pret. and pp. chummed, ppr. 
chumming. [< chum I, n.] I. intram . To oc- 
cupy the same room or chambers with another ; 
bo the chum of some one. 

Wits forced to chum with common sense. Churchill . 

II. tram . 1. To put into tho same room or 
rooms with another ; put into common quarters. 

You’ll l>e chummed on aninelxidy to-morrow, and then 
you’ll he all snug and comfortuble. 

Dkkcn*, Pickwick, II. xii, 

2. Forraorly, in some English prisons, to receive, 
as a new inmate, by a rougli ceremony of initia- 
tion, beating him with staves, etc., and making 
him pay an entrance-fee, the whole being ac- 
companied by masquerading and music: some- 
times used with up. 

Mr. Weale, the Poor-Law Commissioner, . . . they were 
going to churn him up, hut he paid the half-crown; No; 
1 don’t think they would have chummed him. 

Brand's Pop, Antiij. (Bohn Antiq, Lib,), 1840, II. 462, 

chum 2 (chum), n. [Oriptfn obscure.] A bait, 
consisting usually of pieces of some oily fish, 
as tho menhaden, commonly employed in tho 
capture of blucfish. It is lim'd for baiting the hooks, 
and is also thrown Into the water In lurgo quantities to 
attract the llsli. (ir. 8.| 

Chum 2 (chum), r. i . ; pret. andpp. chummed, ppr. 
chumming, f < chum*, w.] To fish with churn. 
[U. S.] 

Chumming is much more sport, the fish then being cap. 
tured with rod and reel, from n Iwmt at anchor in a tide- 
way or channel. The hook is baited with u large uioce of 
uicuhttdon, and particles of the same are chopped up by 
the boatmen and thrown over to entice the school to the 
place. Forest and Stream, XIX. 868. 


ch ummy (chum'i), «. 
panionablc ; sociable ; intimate 
him very chummy. [Colloq.] 
chump (chump), n. [Prob. a nasalized var. of 
chub ; cf. Icel. kumbr for kubbr, a block: see 
chub, and cf. chunk.] 1. A short, thick, heavy 
piece of wood,— 2. A stupid fellow. [Blang.j 
chump-end (chump 'end), n. Ill cookery, the 
thicker end of a loin of veal or mutton ; hence, 
any thick end. 

Biddy . . . distributed tliroe defaced Bildes (shaped ai 
if they hod been unskilfully cut off the chump-end of 
something). Diekens , Groat Expectations, x. 

chumuiflht (chum 'pish), a. [< chump + -wA 1 . 
Cf . blockish.] Boorish ; sullen ; rough. 

With chumpish looks, hard words, and secret nips. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, p. 801. 

chumship (chum 'ship), n. [< chutni + ship.] 
The state of being a chum, or of occupying the 
same chambers with another ; close intimacy. 
I)c Quincey. [Karo.] 

chunam (cliQ-nam' ), n. [Bepr. Tamil chunnam 
s= Hind, chund, lime, < Skt. chuma, meal, pow- 
der.] 1. In the East Indies, prepared lime. 
NiKtcfncally— 0t) The Mine made from shells or coral and 
chewed with the areea-nut and the betel-leaf. 

Chinam is Lime made of (!oekle-shells or Limestone; 
and Pawn is the Leaf of u Tree. 

Orinyton, Voyage to Huratt (1689). 
(b) A common name for planter of quicklime and sand, 
(be finest kinds of which uro susoeptihle of a very high 
polish. Whitworth. 

They [small pagodas 1 are of brick, covered with ehu- 
mm, and are ruther effective in the distance, hut on 
nenrer approach turn out to he squalid enough, though 
massive and strong. //. Jtu**dl, Diary in India, 1. 108. 

2. A weight for gold in northern India, equal 
to 6 troy grains. 

chu n&m (ch6-nam') f r. t . ; pret. and pp. chu- 
nammed, ppr. chunamming . [< chunam, n.] To 
plaster with chunam. 

chundoo, chundoor ( chun-dtt' , -d(lr'), n. A Cey- 
lonese dry measure, equal to about a quarter of 
a pound. Oil, milk, and glue are also sold by it. 
Ohunga (ehung'glj.), n. [NL., from a native 
name.] A genus of birds, of the family Cari- 
amidoi , of which Burmeister’s cariama, I'hunga 
burmcisteri, is the type. 

Ch unk 1 (chungk), n. [Prop, a dial, word, a vari- 
ation of chump or chub, appar. through influ- 
ence of hunk , hunch.] 1. A short thick piece, 
as of wood. — 2. A person or a beast that is 
small, but thick-set and strong: as, a chunk of 
a boy; a chunk of a horse. [Colloq., U. S.] 

I rode an nU-hred smart chunk of a pony. 

New York Spirit of the Timet. 

For sale, 4 Morgan chunk*. Iloston Herald , Aug. 12, 1687. 

Chuuk 2 , chunk© (chungk, chuug'k£), n. [Also 
chungkv , tnvhungkec; Amer. Ind.] A game for- 
merly much playtMl by certain tribes of North 
American Indians, consisting in rolling a disk 
of stone along a prepared course, and immedi- 
ately afterward throwing a stick so as to make 
it lie as near tho stone us possible when the 
two come to rest. The grounds used for this 
amusement are known as chunk-yards . 

It lias been supposed, and apparently with very good 
renson, thut. these areas were chiefly devoted to the proo> 
ttce of this favorite game, and that Insteud of calling them 
lAu/iA-yurd*. we ought pmi>crly to denominate them 
chunyke-ynnh. 

C. C, Jones, Antiq. of Southom Indians, p. 846, 
chuukhead (chungk 'bed), n. [< chunk* f 
hr ad.] A local name of the copperhead snake. 
U. 8.] 

nnfcy (elmng'ki), a. [< chunk 1 + -y 1 .] Dis- 
proportionately till ok or stout ; appearing like 
a chunk : as, a chunky boy or horse. [U. 8.] 

They found the Ominnks with their chief in company, a 
short chunky fellow, who proffered the accustomed hos- 
pitalities of his tent in true knightly style. 

Kane, Sec. Grtnn. Exp., II. 114. 


chum 3 (chum), n. [Cf. cht^mp, chunk, chuck * ; 
the sense agrees with 


chunk-yard (chungk'ylird), n. A place where 
the game of chunk is played. See chunk*, 
chuck 4, 5,] In oeram,, dimmer (chun'Ar), r. t. See chunter. 



chnnUr(chun't &»)*#*<• [E. dial., also chunter, 
chunner.chooncr, ohounter. C t channer 1 , cJtan- 
tor*.] To grumble; mutter; complain, 
flhvpah (chfl'p#), n. [Native term.] A measure 
of capacity used in Sumatra and J'enang (in 
the Strait of Malacca), equal in the former 
island to 63 cubic inches, in the latter to 68. 
It is about onual to a Winchester quart. 
ChuparOBft (cnii-pfl-ro'Htt), fi. [8i>., < dm par, 
suck, extract the juice of (prob. < ML. vulparc , 
eat. < L. pulpa , the fleshy part, the pulp, as of 
fruit, etc. : see pulp), + row = E. rose. Other 
8p. names for humming-birds arc dmua-florm 
( jtorcfi , flowers), dt upa-micl (mid, honey;, chujm- 
mirtm ( tnirlos , myrtles), dtupa-ronnros (r<m<- 
roe, rosemaries).] A name given to various 
Californian species of humming-birds, 
dmpatty (chu-pat'i), n . ; pi. dm pat tic* (Ay.). 
[Anglo-lnd., < Hind, chapdti , vhapdtd. ] In ln- 
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4. The invisible and inorganic community of ^ SS?JS? at t^5S2 11 fciSS5Sff lt Siifi 0 5? 1 S&A caJS* 
all those who acknowledge a supreme allegi- 

ance to Jesus Christ as them Jjord and Master, .tate ehureh, «n ecoie.ta.Uoal orwuilxatlon mtaMuhed 

We Iwlleve tlmt tin. Church of Chrtat inviilble ami »plr- and ln * Wrted by * “S&.fVh!! jSKmR 

i tiii li ] cniiiuriMflii ull tnifl ItuliflVbi 1 ! uontof IhflChristiiiH poUffioiit Thuiy thcEplicopflJ Cliuroh 

^ Conrrrcaational Creed (188ft) established in England and Wales, the Presbyterian in 

, ,, ... tonffregational Creed xcatlHiid, the Evangelical in Prussia, the Roman Catholic 

1 would wish to live and die for the assertion at tnis jj, Italy, Hpnin, Portugal, etc. In some countries of Europe^ 
(mill, tlmt til.; l! ntveiwl Church i» Juki m mneh n reality M „n or many of the prindpal religion. oiwuil- 


uh any particular nation in. F . I), m auric*, Biug., 1. J<WI. 
5. A particular division of tho whole body of 
Chris! fans possessing the same or similar syni- 
bols of doctrine and forms of worship, and unit- 
ed by a common name and history ; a Christian 
denomination s as, the Presbyterian Church; 
the Church of England; the Church of Rome. 

We insist tlmt Christiana do certainly 1 income members 
of particular C/*ure/uw— such as tho Roniun, AngHcun, or 
Galilean — by outward profession, yet do not become true 
members of the Holy Catholic Church, which we hoi 


a, an unleavened cake of bread (generally of 
coarse Wheaton meal), patted flat with the hand 
and baked upon a griddle : the usual form of 
nativo bread, and the staple food of upper In- 
dia. Yule and Jiurnt U. Also spelled mapati , 
chowpatty , chnpaty . 

Bread was represented by the eastern scone ; but it was 
of superior tiuvor and far better than the ill-famed Chapati 
of India. Jt. F. Hurt on, Ei-Medimih, p. 477. 

In some parts of the country chujmttes or cakes were 
circulated in a mysterious manner from village to village- 
J. T. WhMrr, Short Hist, bulla, p. <128. 

Hie khitmutgur tells us there is grilled inorghie, nml 
eras, And bacon, and ten. and )>ccr, and jam for breakfast, 
ahu plenty of hot chupattw *. 

M\ //. Jtumll , Diary in India, 1. ]. r *0. 

chnprassy (chu-pranG), ii . ; pi. chuprames (-is). 
[Anglo-lnd., also chuprtmw, < HiikL dm pram, 
a messenger, beadle, orderly, peon, < chapras , a 
plate worn on tho belt as a badge of office, a 
corruption of chap o vast, loft and right : chan, 
left; o, and; rdst, right.] In India, especially 
in Bengal, an office-messenger bearing a plate 
on which is inscribed the name of the office to 
which he is attached. Also called chaprau . 

l/ord William sent over a chujrraxxce to suy we were not 
ready to receive him. 

W. II. Ilussell, Diary In India, II. 203. 

church (church), n. and a . [< ME. chirdtc, 
cherchc . churclw, also ehircchc, etc. (North. ME. 
kirke, > Sc. kirk , after Scaud.), < AH. circc, 
agree, cirice, eyriee a OH. kirika, kcrika = 
OFries. kerke, tserke k I), fork = MEG. kerke, 
LG. kerke, karkc =s OHG. dnrihha , chircha , also 
chilihha , chilcha , MHG. G. kirdte. dial, chilche , 
a Ieel. kirkya = Hw. kyrka = Dan. kirkc (cf. 
ML. ky rica, kurrica, klrrika , kirriea , for chi a, 
in MHG. and MLG. glosses), a church (build- 
ing), the church (of believers), borrowed, prob. 
through an unrecorded Goth. *kyreika, from 
LGr. KvpiaKdv, a church (later wpinuii , fora., a 
church, earlier (sc. iyihia) the Lord's day), lit. 
(bo. Aliya) the Lord's house, neut. of ki'(mk6c, 
belonging to the Lord (in common Gr. 4 be- 
longing to a lord or master '), < */yaof, the Lord, 
a particular application in ecclos. writers of the 
common Gr, ulptog, lord, master, guardian, prop, 
adj. ubptoc, having power or authority, domi- 
nant (cf. KVfioc (neut.), might, power, author- 
ity), < *uvfH>c (=- Hkt. (;ura, strong, a hero, = 
Zend ffira, strong), < ■/ *kv, swell mi un-tv, uveiv, 
be pregnant, tyuvoc (= L. incictt (<->), pregnant, 
Kvya, a (swelling) wave (see cyme), etc.), = Hkt. 

swell, grow.] I, w. 1. An edifice or a place 
of assemblage specifically set apart for Chris- 
tian worship. 

Tliopotioremcn of the parlsslio of soyut Auatyn begun- 
nan [a] tfylde, In lmlps and umendvment of liort^ iMtuore 
parish ohtroh Enyltih (Jildx (E. E. T. H.), p. 40. 

Tho assertions of some of the earlier Christian writers 
. . . that the Christiana had noitimr temjdos, ultars, nor 
images . . . should, it would appear, be uudorstcHHl not 
literally, for there is jNisitive evidence of the existence of 
ekurohe8 In the Bd century. 

Smith, Dint, of Christ, Antiq., I, 300. 

9. An edifice dedicated to any other kind of 
religious worship ; a temple. [Bare.] 

Yc have brought hither these men, which are neither 
robbers of chwrchea nor ynt blasphemers of your goddess. 

Acts xix. 37. 

8. The visible and organic body of Christian 
believers, especially as accepting tho ecu- 
menical creeds of Christendom and as exhibit- 
ing a historic continuity of organised life. 

The great Church principle, that God has one Church , 
the mystical body of His Son — that this Church is, by its 
very nature, a visible organised body, and yet that all the 
members of this Church are assumed to lie in God's favour 
and grace, or to have once been in it- this great Church 
principle pervades the Apostolic Epistles, to the total ex- 
“ion or any counter principle. 

JT. F. Sadler , Church Doctrine, Bible Truth, ill f JL 


unless they urc sanctified by the inward gift of grace, and 
arc united to Christ, the Head, by the bond of the Spirit. 

Davenant., Determinations, II. 474. 


sutfous receive state support In the United States the 
church is entirely dissevered from all relations to the state. 
- Fathers of too ohuroh. See father. Tree Church, 
Galilean Church, High Church, see the adjectives.— 
Independent Evangelical Church of Neuch&tel, a 
free evangelical church organised in 1873 In the canton of 
>Vuchatel, Switzerland, it is entirely independent of the 
state, and comprised in 1882 twenty-two parishes, with 
a membership of uWiiit i2jOoo.- Irish Church Act. 
Sec <1i»'xt(ihti#hwfiht. — Low Church. Sec /oir.— Mother 
Church, the oldest or original church ; a church from 

whlchothcr churches have had their origin or derivo their 

believe, authority. Hence -(a) The metropolitan church of a dio- 

min uiin t ...ui. /M I’hu nnfluulinil a. ltluVi/.t. ti olini-nli In HluUimUitn 


eese. (b) The cathedral, or bishop s cliuroh, in distinction 
from tiie parish churches committed to simple presbyters. 
(c) A title given to the Roman Cutholic Church by Its ad- 
herents.— Quoad sacra church. Same as Chatml (if cane 

(which see, under — Relief Church. Sec relief. 

The seven ohnrohes. See wm— Trustee Ohurones 

Act, All English statute of 1884 (47 and 48 Viet., c. 10) which 


G. The organized body of Christians belonging 
to tho same city, diocese, province, country^ or 

nation: as, the church at Corinth; tho Syrian - — , — 

church; in a wider sense, a body of Christimis 

bearing a desigiiatiou derived from their goo- ttawStoni' ^Boman Sre^Hii 

graphical situation, olw*diencc to a local see, those adjacent on the north ; the Latin or, in a more es- 
or affiliation with a national ecclesiastical or- pedal sense, tho Homan Catholic Church ; used by Angll- 
dan Nation : as, tho Eastern Church; tho West- tlmUhurch 1140 : the 

um Church; tlie ] Roman Clmreh; the Anglican A n _ 0i Pertaining to the church; eoclosiaati- 
Clmich. 7 . A body of Christians worshiping ea 2 . Hg church polities; a church movement; 
m a particular chiu-eh edilioe or constituting ( , hureh ’ ttro hitoetoro.- «muwii banner, . )*«..« 
OUO congregation. made and used exclusively for ccrenmniul purposes con- 

nected with the church. In the middle ages, and when 
national ensigns were less distinctive than now, church 
banners wore often homo liefore an army ; in fact, there is 


There s turn l b» poor Lewis, sny, at the desk, delivering 
to ids make* believe church hi* luake-lielieve sermon of ten 
minutes. W\ M. HvJccr, Now Timothy,, p. lfi. 

8. Tlio clerical profession, 

A fellow of very kind feeling who 1ms gone into the 
Church since. Thackeray, Ncwcomos, 1. 

9. Ecclesiastical authority or power, in con- 
tradistinction to the civil power, or the power 
of the state. 

Tin* same criminal may bo absolved by tho Church and 
condemned by the State ; absolved or pardoned by the 
Slate, yet censured by the Church. Lcdie. 

10. By extension, some religious body not 
Christian, especially the Jewish : as, the Jewish 
church . 

Tliis is he that was in the church in the wilderness with 
the ungel which spuke to him in the mount Hina. 

Acts vli. 38. 

(What constitutes a Christian ehureh according to the 
Scripturus is a question on which Christian denominations 
widely differ. The throe principal views may be distin- 
guished as the Homan Cutholic. the Protestant ecclesiosti 


guisueu jtonmu I'Uinoiic, me rrouwuint ecoieuasM- iwiuihuvy, .. *«!*.»«* 

liai. and the voluntary. According to Roman Catholic thoo- clergyman. Jftttori.—CffiUWh SSTVice. < 
logians, the ohurcli Is a visible ami organic lowly, divinely service performed in a cliuroh. (h) TJe 
constituted, possessing V Unity, Visibility, lmlefectibility, worship, especially in the Anglican Chu 
Hiicccsslou from the Ajiostles, Universality, and Sanctity " ‘ *“ ““ **" ““ ““ " 


no positive distinction lietwcen a conseeruted banner like 
the old Krench orlttaninic and a church banner. In modem 
times the cliuroh banner Is lwrne only in church proces- 
sions, whether within or without the edifice.— Church, 
bench, a seat or benuh in the porch of u ehureh.- - Church 
brief. See brief, n.. 2 (d).— Church burial, burial ac- 
cording to the rites of the eiiureh. - Church cadence. In 
music, tho cadence formed by tho subdoniinant and the 
tonic chords ; a plngal cadence : no called liecause very 
common in medieval church music, and still retained in 
“Amcns.”— Church court, a court connected with a 
cliuroh for hearing and deciding ecclesiastical causes; a 
presbytery, synod, or general assembly.— Church Judica- 
tory, an ecclesiastical court or laxly exercising judicial 
powers.^- Church living, a benefice in an established 
church.— Ohuroh modes, in muxfo, the modes or scales 
first authorized for ohuroh uso by Bishop Ambrose in the 
fourth century, and by Poixs Gregory the Groat in tho 
seventh century. Bee mode.— Church music, (a) Music 
used in a church service, Including hymns, chants, an- 
thems, and organ pieces, (h) Music, vocal or instrumental, 
In the stylo actually used In church services.— Ohuroh 
plurality, the possession of more than one living by a 
clergyman. Milton.— Church sorvice. (a) The religious 

“Tie order of public 

ipcctaliy in the Anglican Church, (a) A book 
containing the calendar, order of Morning and Evening 
Prayer, Litany. Collects, Epistles ami Gospels. Commu- 
nion Office, and Psalter, taken from the Book of (Common 
Prayer, with the addition of all tlio Scripture Lessons.— 
Ohuroh text, in printing, a slender, and tall fonn of 
black-letter, so uaUod because It is frequently usod in 
ecclesiastical work. 


(Faith of Catholics, I. V), ami united to its visible head on 
earth, the Bishop of Home. According to the Anglican and 
Protestant ecclesiastical view, tlio clmreh of Christ is “a 
permanent visible society " ( Wardxuxtrth on Mat. xvi. 18), 
divinely compacted, governed, and equipped, and having 
definite ends, a definite policy, ami a historic continuity. 

(Tlie Church Cvo.) According to the voluntary concep- 
tion, a church is a society of ]>ersonH professing faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ os the Hon of God and tlie Saviour 

of men, and organized in allegiance to him for Christian _ , , , v ,, , , . 

work and worship, iucl tiding tlie administration of the church (church), v. t, [< ME. chirchcn, < chirche : 
sacraments which he has appointed. (Jt W. Dale, Matt- gee church, ».] 1, Ii) the Anglican Church, to 

*. Prinoiulos. Comt). West. Conf.. xxxv. : Thirty- / 


^Jiis is (CJinriji €n t. 


ual of Congr. Principles, Comp. West. Conf., xxxv. ; Thirty 
nine Art., xix.) The second view is held by many, perlmpi 
a majority, in the Episcopal, Lutheran, and other hierar- 
chies denominations ; tlie lost by a majority of those in the 
mm-hicrarchical denominations, including the Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, and Congregational. 1 -Advocate 
of the ohuroh. See oduocaff?. -AnjeUcau Ohuroh, Broad 
Church. See tlio adjectives.— ohuroh militan t, the 
church on earth, as euguged in a warfare with the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, or tlio combined powers of temp- 
tation and unrighteousness : in distinction from the church 
triumphant in heaven.— Ohuroh Of the na- 

tional and established church in England; tho Anglican 
Church In England and the British colonics in some of 
which it lias been disestablished. Thu Church of England 
claims continuity with that branch of the Catholic Church 
which existed in England before tho Reformation. In tlie 


perform with or for (any one) the office of re- 
turning thanks in the church, after any signal 
deliverance, as from the dangers of childbirth. 
He had christened my son and churched my wife in our 
own house, us beforo noticed. Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 1, 1053. 

It was tho ancient usage of tho Church of England for 
womeu to coiuo veiled wfio came to bo churched. 

Wheatly, Illus. of Book of Common JTaycr. 

2. To accompany in attending church on some 
special occasion, os that on which a bride first 
goes to church after marriage: as, the bride 
was churched last Sunday; to church a newly 
elected town council. [Scotch.] — Ghuroblng of 


ggssgga»a^ss B S.SSgSrS'fi? 

ished ; the sovereign was declared to be the head of the iXSi SmrSm* 1 th ° Jtw ““ c “ urwll » “ «°n»mon to oil litur 
church in u sense explained in the thirty-seventh of tlio «1 iaV iwi, ' z n « r/ in? . 

Thirt y-nine Articles ; and a close union of church and state, GuUYCI1-A10t (cnerch al), n. [< ME. CherchCriile , 
known as the establishment of the church, took place. The ( church + ale.} 1. A strong ale of good qual- 
eiwgy of tho churoh of England are composed of three ity brewed especially for a church festival, and 
milers, namely, bishops, who are apimintod by the crown hwmfthnd rnilv mi rinv nf fnn.at in nuen. 
(sec cnntF d’clire, under conytt), priests or presbyters, and D . r0aCn - °Pv ou . l “ e . aa y ?F tne m ^H eB ' 

deoeoni, Tlicro ai;e also two anmlrishops, the Archbishop 


of Canterbury and the Archbishop of York, the former 
lining the primate of England. Twenty-four of tho bish- 
ops and the two archbishops sit ami vote in the House of 
Ixmls. Its chief ecclesiastical txxly is the Convocation. 
Sec cuntwatinn and episcopal.— Churoh of God, tho 
title assumed by a denomination jmpularly colled, from 
their founder, Winef/rcnneriane, Hot* Winebrcnnerian. — 

Ohuroh of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. Bee 
Mormon ,— Church of the Disciples. * Bee disciple. - 

» 0f the Hew Jerusalem. Bee Swedenhorykn. - 
triumphant tlie collective Ixidy of satuts now 
glorified In heaven, or in the epoch of tholr final victory. 


tion. — 2. A convivial meeting on the occasion 
of a church festival, at which the ale specially 
brewed was served. 

The Church-ales , called also Eaator-ales, and Whitzun- 
ales, from tlicir lieing soraotlmus held on Easter-Bunday, 
and oti Wldt-Aunday, or on some of th6 liolidays that fol- 
low'd them, ocrtoinly originated from the wakes. 

Strutt, Hports and Pastimes, p. 471. 

For the chureh-cdc two young men of the parish are 
yearly chosen by their lost foregoers to be wardens, who, 
dividing tlie task, make collection among the parishioners 
of whatsoever provision it pleaseth them voluntarily to 


ehuxeh-ala 

ustow. This they employ to brewing, bektog, end other 
umtoi, against Whitsuntide, upon which holiday* the 
neighbour* meet at the ohurch-nouse, and there merrily 
(etnl on their own victuals, contributing some petty portion 
to the stock, which by many smalls growetli to a meetly 
greatness: for there is entertained n kind of emulation 
between these wardens, who, by his graciousness in path* 
<>riug, and good husbandry in expending, can beat advance 
the church's profit. 11 Care it. 

3. A custom of collecting contributions of malt 
from the parishioners, with which a quantity 
of ale was brewed, and sold for the payment of 
church expenses i used in this later sense about 
or soon, after the time of Magna Charta. Stubbs. 
jhnrch-bred (ebAroh'bred), a. Educated in, or 
for the service of, the church. Counter. 
jhurch-bng (chArch ' bug), ii. A laud isopod 
crustacean, the common wood-louse, Oniscus 
am tins: so called because often found in 
churches. 

church + -dom. ] 
lotion, or authority of 

Whatsoever church pretendeth to a new Iwghiniiig, pre- 
tendeth at the same time to a new ehurchdom. 

Bp. Pearson, Ex]m». of Creed, ix. 

church-due ( e h Arch ' du) , n . An assessment on 
members of a church for paying its expenses. 

Nothing did lie disliko mom heartily than this collect* 
ing of chuirJi-dims, nothing did lie do inure faithfully. 

H T . M. Baker , Now Timothy, p. 24. 

churchessctt, «. [Also churset, cherset, and (by 
misreading of a charset) achrset (ML. clwrse - 
tui n, ciricsetum), for ME. *churchcshet, < AH. 
ciric-, cyric-scmt, a payment to the church, usu- 
ally of com or other provisions, < ciric, church, 
+ scent, payment. A different word from, but 
confused with, church-scot, q. v.] A certain 
measure of corn anciently given to the church 
on St. Martin’s day. Set den. 
church-g&ngt, n. [< ME. chirchegong, cliyrchc- 
gong (= OFnes. kerkgung = 1). hrkgang = (j. 
kirchgaug = Joel, kirkjuganga = Sw. kifrkogAng 
ss Dan. kirkegang ), \ chirchc , etc., church, + 
gang, gong , going : see church and gang. Cf. 
church-going*.] 1. Church-going; attendance 
at church. 

Sum . . . don for the dede [dead] chirche-nttny, 
Elmessc-gifto and meson-song. Gen, and J£x., 1. 2466. 

2. A going to church to return thanks after de- 
livery from danger ; especially, the churching 
of women. See church , «., 1. 
church-garth (chAreh'giirth), n. [< church + 
garth . Cf. churchyard.} A churchyard. 
Church-goer (chArch'go'Ar), n. One who at- 
tends church. 

church-going 1 (chAroli'go'ing), a. [< church 
+ going , ppr. of go.} Habitually attending 
church: as, he is not & church-going mm; the 
church-going classes. 

church-going 2 (ch6rch'g5'ing), n. and a. [< 
church + going, verbal n. of go. In older ft. 
church-gang , q. v,] I. n. The act or practice 
of going to church. 

Q. a. Giving notice to go to church; sum- 
moning to church. 

The sound of the church-yoiny boll 

These valleys and rocks never heard. 

Cowper , Alexander Sollrirk. 

cfaurch-hawt (ohArch'hA), n. [< ME. cherohe - 
hawe, chirchehawe, < chervhe, church, + havoc, 
haw, hedge : see church and haw 1 .} A church- 
yard. 

In feld, in chlrcli, or to chirchhawt, 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 
Ho was war, wlthouten doute, 

Of the fir to the chircheham. 

Seten Slopes, 1. 2024. 

Also al they what somower byen I be] whiehe violently 
draweu out of chm'cheham any f ugitlf tinder lied for scour 
or which y* forboden him neceisury lifiotle. 

Arnold * Chronicle , 1G02 (ed. 1811, p. 170). 


Church-hayt (chArch'ha), n. [< ME. chyrchc ■ 
haye, cliircfide for *chirchehde, < chirchc, church, 
+ have, hay, hedge: see church and hay*.} A 
churchyard; a church-haw. 

Church-house (ehAroh'hous), n. 1. In England, 
in medieval times, and as revived in the pres- 
ent century, a parish building used for various 
purposes of business or entertainment. 

No one until quite 'recently seems to have been aware 
that the church-noun* was a building which, if not always, 
was at least commonly attached to the parish ohuruh. Its 
uses were varied ; indeed, It would seem to have been the 
public room of the parish, which could, with the cousent 
of tho churchwardens, be used for any purpose that the 
needs of the parish rendored necessary. One function it 
discharged, and that pretty frequently, was that of a hall 
to which the church-ales could be held. 

K. and Q., 7tli scr., IV. 119. 

A building in which to rest, keep warm, eat 
lunch, etc., between the services of the church 
<m Sunday ; a Sabbath-day house. [U. S.] 
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churdhillt, n. [Named after John Chu rehiU . 
Duke of Marlborough (1650-1722).] A broad 
straw bat worn by the ladies of London in the 
reign of Queen Anne, 

churchism (chArch'izra), n. [< church + -ism.] 
Strict adherenco to tho forms, principles, or 
discipline of some church, especially a state 
church. 1 

churchite (chArcli'it), n. [After the English 
mineralogist A. II. Church.} A rare phosphate 
of cerium and calcium, occurring in fan-like 
aggregates of light-gray crystals, in Cornwall, 
England. 

church-land (chGreli'land), it. [< ME. chirche- 
loud (= OH. kirikbtnd = led. kirkjuland) ; < 
church + land.] Land belonging to a church, 
benefice, or religious house ; land vested in an 
ecclesiastical body. 

churchleu (chAreh'lcs), a. [< church + -less.} 
Without a church ; not at tached or belonging 
to any church. 

churcn-like (chArch'lik), a. L< church + like, 
a . Cf. churcnly.} 1 . Becoming or befitting the , 
church or a churchman. 

lauurustcr, . , . 

Whoso church-like humour* tit not for n crown. 

Shak., 2 Hon. VI., i. 1. 

2. Resembling a church, 
churchliuess (chArch'li-nos), m, [< church l if + 
-ness.} The state or quality of being churcnly. 

Its |EpUtlo to Ephesians'] churchlin res Is rooted and 
grounded in UhrlstlfnesH, and lms no sense whatever if sep- 
orated from this root. *S 'chaff, Hist. Christ. Church, I. i 09. 

churchling (chArch'ling), n. [< church + -ling 1 .} 
A mere churchman ; a bigoted churchman. A . 
Wilder. [Rare.] 

church-lifben (church'lit'r), n. [ < ME. chirchc - 
lyttoun ; < church + littcn.} A churciiyard. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

church-loaf (chArch'lof), v. Before the Refor- 
mation in England, bread blessed by tho priest 
after mass and distributed to the people. This 
wus not u port of tho euchoristic sacrifice, the brood Ik?- 
ing oonuuon leavened brood made in leaves. 

churchly (chArch'li), a. [< ME. 'chirclieliy < 
AH. ciriclic, cirdic (= G. kirchlich ), < ciric, 
clmrcli, + -lie: see church and -ly 1 .} 1. Per- 
taining or relating to the church, or to its gov- 
ernment, forms, or ceremonies ; ecclesiastical. 

Ephesians is tho most churchly liook of tho New Testa- 
ment. Schajf, Hist. Christ. Clmrch, 1. ft Df>, 

2. Devoted to, or inclined to attach great im- 
portance to. the order and ritual of a particular 
section of the Christian church. 

His mission to tcaoh churchly Christianity. 

The American. VI. 7. 

3. In accordance with ecclesiastical standards 
or ceremonies; appropriate for a church: as, 
a churchly building; churchly muRic, etc. 

churchman (ch&rch'mgji), n. : pi. churchmen 
(-men). [Not in ME. ‘or AH.] 1. An eccle- 
siastic; a clergyman; one who ministers in 
sacred things. 

What, cardinal, Is your priesthood grown peremp- 
tory ? . . . 

Churchmen so hot? Shak,, 2 Hon. VI,, 1L 1. 

It is a curious foot, that among its | Marshal Saxe’s army’s] 
officers, one of the most ooimmcuou* ami successful was 
by profession a Churchman. Itchy, Eng- In 18th Cent., iii. 

2. An adherent of the church ; specifically, in 
England, a member of tho Church of England, 
as distinguished from a dissenter; in the Unit- 
ed States, a member of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, as distinguished from a member of 
any other church. 

My friund Sir Koger, being a good churchman, has hoan- 
tifled the inside of his church with several texts of his 
own choosing. Addison , Sir Huger at Church. 

churchmanlike (chArch'raau-lik), a. Like a 
churchman ; belonging to or befitting a church- 
man. 

There might In the lower orders !>e much envy and 
jealousy of those who rose from thuir ranks to the height 
of churchmaiUikt dignity. 

MUman, Latin Christianity, xll. I. 

chnrchmanly (ehArch'mfin-li), a . [< church- 

man + -Jy 1 .! Ohurehinanlike. [Rare.] 
churchmananlp (ch&rch ' man - ship), n. [< 
churchman + -ship.} The ’ state of being a 
churchman. 

church-member (ehArch 'mem'b&r), n. A mem- 
ber of a church ; one in communion with and 
belonging to a church. • 

church-membership (. ehArch'mem'bAr-ahip), n. 
1. Membership in actiurch.— 2. Tho collective 
body of members of h church. 

Unity lu the fundamental articles of faith was always 
strictly insisted upon as one necessary condition of ehwrek • 
mmbmhip. Water land , Fundamentals, Works, VIII. 90. 


dhtxrch-mtrase (chArch'mous'), n. A mouse 

S sed to live in a church, where there is 
lg for it to eat; hence the proverbial say- 
ing, u poor as a church-mousc. n 
church-outedt (chArch'ou^ted), a. [< church + 
outed, pp. of out , t\] Excommunicated from 
the church. 

Howsoever thus Churrh-nuted by the Prelats, hence may 
appear tho right I have to meddle in these matters, as be- 
fore tile necessity and roustrulnt appear'd. 

Milton, rhim*li*(lovemmcnt, Pref., il. 

church-owl (ehArch'oul), n. A name for the 
barn-owl, Aluco Jiam incus, from its often nest- 
ing in belfries or steeples, 
church-qu&ckt (chArch'kwak), n. A clerical im- 
postor. Cowper. [Rare.] 
church-rate (eh Arch 'rat), n. . In England, a rate 
raised, by resolution of a majority of the pa- 
rishioners in vestry assembled, from the occupi- 
ers of land and houses within u parish, for tne 
purpose of maintaining the church and its ser- 
vices. In 1868 an act was pufMcd alNilishiug compulsory 
church-rates, except such as, under that name, wure appli- 
cable to secular purposes. 

He f Matthew Arnold] regards the desire to get Church- 
rates uktollshed and certain restrictions on marriage re- 
moved um proving undue belief in machinery among Ills- 
sente ix 11, Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 237. 

churchreevet (cli Arch 'rev), n. [< ME. chirchc - 
rove, < chirchc, church, + rare, reeve, a steward: 
see church and reeve. In the passage below, 
which is awkwardly worded, cliirchereves refers 
to guilty officers of the church, but is taken by 
some for ‘ church-robbing * (ME. rcren, reave, 
rob).] A reeve or steward of a church; a, 
churchwarden. 

An Krclicdckctic . , . 

That lxridely did exccnclouti 
In puiiyHshynge of fornlcucloun, 
of chirchfimY*, ami of testaments, 

Of con trades, and of lakke of Racraments. 

Chaucer , Friar's Tale, 1. 7. 

church-scot ( chAroh' skot) , n, [< church + scot. 
Tho AH. word was ciric-sceat, ciro-sccat. < ciric, 
church, + sceat, money, a certain piece of money, 
a diff. word from scot, q. v. Bee churchcssei ] 
1. Formerly, in England, customary obliga- 
tions paid to tho parish priest, exemption from 
which was sometimes purchased. 

[Kuute] also charges them to see all churchseot and 
Komoscot fully cloered. Daniel , Hist, Eng,, p. 18. 

2. A service due to the lord of the manor from 
a tenant of church-lands. 0. Shipley. 
churchship (chArch'ship), n. [< church -I- ship.} 
The state of being or existence as a church. 

The Jows were his own also by right of ehurchship. 

South, Sermon on Ht. John. 

church-town (chArch'town), n. [< church + 
town ; = He. kirk-town (dof. 2). Cf. ME. chcrch- 
toun , < AS. ciric-tun, a churciiyard: see church 
and town.} If. A churchyard.— 2. A town or 
village near a church. 

church-waket (chAreh'wftk), n, [< church + 
wake^, Cf. AH. ciric- wacce.} The anniversary 
feast of the dedication of a church, 
churchwarden (cbArch'w&r'dn), n. [< ME. 
chirchewardein , kirkewardcin ; < church + war- 
den. Cf. AS. ciric-wcard , < ciric , church, + 
wcard, E. ward, a keeper*] 1. In the Angli- 
can Church , an officer whose business it is to 
look after tho secular affairs of the church, and 
who in England is the legal representative of the 
parish. Churchwardens arc appointed by the minister, 
or eleetvd by the imi’lsliloncrs, to Hii]>eriutoiid the church, 
its property and concerns, to enforce proper and orderly 
bohaylor during divine service, and In England to tlx the 
church-rates. For tlieso aud many other purposes, includ- 
ing in England some of a strictly secular character, they 
IMNuess corporate powers. There are usually two church- 
wardens to each parish, but by custom there may be only 
one. By a canon of the < lliurch of England, Joint consent 
of minister and parish should attend the choice of church- 
wardens. If they cannot agree, tin? minister names one and 
the parishioners the other. In some cases the parish ha* 
a right by custom to choose lmth. In the United State* 
churchwardens are always elected, but have duties simi- 
lar to the above. In colonial times. In most of the middle 
and southern colonics, they had civil duties In connection 
with tlie local government of the parish. 

2. A long day pipe. [EngJ— 3. A shag or 
cormorant. Grose. [Prov. Eng.] 
churckwardenahip (chArch'war^dn-ship), n. 
[< churchwanten + -*/ifp.] The office of a 
churchwarden. 

churchway (chdrch'wa), n. A road which leads 
to a church; a pathway through a churchyard. 
Every otio (grave] lets forth his sprite, 

In the church-way paths to glide. 

Shak., M. N. D., v. 1 

churd&woman (chArch'wum'gn), n. ; pL church- 
women (-wim # en). A female member of the 
church, specifically of the Anglican Church. 



church-work 
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Chliroh-work (eh6rcli'w6rk). ». [n Sc. kirk- 
work. < ME. chirchcweork; < church -I- work.} 
Work on or in a church, or in connection with 
a church ; work in behalf of a church, or of 
the church generally ; hence, proverbially, blow 
work. 


Take It (iron I out of the f umaoe, and it grows hard again; 
nay, worst 1 , churlish and unmalleabie. 

Abp. Bancroft, Bermona. 

Whore the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread. 

Goldsmith , livelier, 1. 108. 
r* Syn. Chnmitth, Loutish , etc. See boorish. 

Tills siege was church-work, and therefore went on churlishly (chi*r ' lish-li), adv. In A churlish 
duller, Holy Bar, p. Hi. mwnm . r . rudely; roughly. 

church-writ (ehtoh'nt), n. A wnt from an churlishness (chAr'lSh-nes), n. [< churlish + 
.ecclesiastical court. Wycherley. -»<**.] The quality of being churlish ; riulonesn 

churchy (ohhr chi), a. [< church + . ] 3 or* of inanuora or temper; surliness; indisposition 
tuning to the church or to occlesiastioisni ; t 0 kindness or courtesy : niggardlineag. 

(riven to or supporting ecclesiastio.iwn ; as, very Hmill ' a t „ ,,, 

churchy in tastes or language. [Oolloq.] 


One of Hie secedcrs pithily explained tin- jawitlon of the 
controversy when he said that lu* and his fellows were 
leaving the Kirk of Scotland, not because slit* was too 
churchy , hut because she was not churchy enough. 

J. McCarthy , Hist. Own Times, x. 

Churchyard (ohGrch'ylird), u. [= He, kirkyard , 
< ME. chifthegeard, -gird, < late AH. *eyrie- 
fjeard , eyreeimrd (the earlier term being ME, 


Or curse your sordid churlishness, 
because mothiiiks, without fresh curse, 

Each day that comes shall still be worse 
Than the past day, 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 72. 

churl's-head (chfcrlz'hod), n. An old name for 
the knapweed, Centaurca nigra, from its rough 
liairy involucre. 

chnrr^treacle (cherlz'trfi'kl), w. An old 


cherch-toun, < AS. eirie-tiin : church- town) (= name for garlic, from its being regarded as a 

Icel. kirkjumrdhr = Sw. kyrkogM = Dan. Hr- treacle (theriac) or antidote for the bite of 
kegaard), < cyrice, drive., church, 4- gcard, yard ; animals. 

mg church and ycird*. CL oquiv. 1). hrkhof = churly (cbGr'li), a. [< ME. cherlich, < AS. <wor- 
G. kirchhof.] The ground or yard adjoining a fa for *ceorllic, < ceorl, churl, + -fife; ho© churl 
church ; especially, such a piece of ground used and -Jyl.] Chnrlish. [Bare.] 

BCh^wh 1 ' ,W,Uee ’ ttUy fermVeyttrd bt ' l0ngin 8 t0 The 'hurt** ot tho churl., JsmaMl low, 

Frovldoil .Ho wj'dc, that yf the cltc.cn. dwelling w'yn cjttUUlt, ^ hnd n. Ail obsolete spoiling of chirm. 
the churche yurdcs, or Dframichesio* aioynynge to this, the Chum (Cliem), n. K ME. Griemc, Chtmc, also 
citee, be priuyleged as eitewn denesyu. ki/rn (> Sc. kirn), < AH. Oj/rin (once, glossed 


English Gilds (K. E. T. S.), p. 89.1. 
Like graves i' tlie holy churchyard. 

Shak., ('or., 111. 8. 

I give five hundred pounds to buy a church-yard, 

A spacious churoh-yant , to lay thieves and knaves in. 

Fletcher, Hpanish ('urate, iv, U. 
Churchyard beetle, Blaits mart i say a. Hit Ilia its. 
chnrla (chfi'ri-ji). n, [Mex.] A Mexican name 
of the chaparral-cock or ground-cuckoo, G co- 
coccyx mliforniamis . 

Churl (oh6rl), n. and a. [< ME. churl, usually 
chcrl, cheat l, < AH. ccorl, a man, husband, free- 
man of the lowest rank, churl, = OFries. kcrl 
(in ooinp. htotkcrl), mod. Fries, tscrl, tslrl = OD. 
kcerlc, I), kerel , a man, churl, fellow, = MLG. 
kerle, LG. kcrl, herd, tori (> G. kcrl), a man, 


sinunt) ( *qtrcn , *cercn, not authenticated), a 
churn, = D. kern, karn = Icel. klrna = Hw. 
kdrna, OHw. kema, = Dan. kjarnc, a churn: 
see the verb.] A vessel in wliich cream or milk 
is agitated for the purpose of separating the oily 
part s from the caseous and serous parts, to make 
butter. Churns are of various kinds. The older forum 
(.‘(insist of a dasher moving vertically in a cask shaped like 
the frustum of a corns. The more modem kinds linve re- 
volving dashers within cylindrical vessels, either upright 
or horizontal. In some forms the vessels themselves are 
moved in various ways to dash the contents almut. 

Rise, ye carle coojnjrs, frao making o' kirns und tubs. 

t'ray of SiijHtrt (Child's ballads, VI. 118), 
Her awkward fist did ne’er employ the chum. 

Gay, Pustorals. 

Atmospheric Churn. See atmospheric. 


fellow, churl: see cart.] 1 n. 1. A rustic ; a ^ Urn . 

Mauuit! a ormntrvmnn nr kWsr. 9 C" 1 ™ ( C ? 6r n), V. [North. E. and He. ICTU, torn; 

< ME. chvrnen , chirnen (AH. *cyrnan, *ccrnan, 
not authenticated) = 1). kemun, karnen = G. 
kvmcn (perhaps from D.) s= Icel. toma = Hw, 
kdrna, OHw. kerna, ssDan. hjternc, churn, curdle ; 
appar. from tho noun. Horne erroneously take 
the verb to be earlier than the noun, assuming 
it meant orig. ‘extract the kernel or essence/ 
as if < Ieol.T yarrti *= Sw. kdrna = Dan. kjarnc 
= I), kern s OHG. kerno, MHG. kerne, torn, G. 
Axrw.a kernel, the pith, marrow, essence, re- 
lated, through E. corn , with Fj. kernel : see cowl 
and kernel,'] I, trarut. 1. To stir or agitate in 
order to make into butter: aR, to chum cream. 
— 2. To make by the agitation of cream : os, to 
chum butter.— 3. To shake or agitat e with vio- 
lence or continued motion, as in the operation 
of making butter. 

Churn'd in his teeth tlx? foamy venom rose. 

Addison , tr. of Ovid's Metaiuorph., ill. 


peasant; a countryman or laborer. 

It was not framed for village churls, 

But for high dames und mighty earls, 

Scott, L of L. M„ 3»t. 
Specifically— 2. In early Eng . hint., one of the 
lowest class of freemen ; one who held land 
from or worked on the estate of his lord. 

Tho word Churl has count to lie a word of moral repro- 
bation. . . . But in tho primary meaning of the words, 
Eorl and Ceorl form an exhaustive division of the free mem- 
bers of the state. The Ceorl is the simple freeman, tlm mere 
unit in the army or in the assembly. 

E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, 1. 5f>. 

3. A coarse, rude, surly, sullon, or ill-tempered 
person. 

The churl's courtesy rarely comes, but either for gain or 
falsehood. Sir 1\ Sidney. 

The churl in spirit, howe'er he veil 
His want in forms for fusion's sake, 

Will let his coltish nature break 
At seasons thro’ the gilded pale, 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, exL 

4 . A miser; a niggard. 

The vile person shall he no more called lilmral, nor the 
churl said to be liountiful. Isa. xxxii. 5. 

When a few words will rescue misery out of her distress, 
I hate the man who can lie a churl ot them. 

Sterne, Sentimental .Tourney, p. 15. 

n.t«. Churlish. Ford. 

Churlish (ohfcr'lish), a. [X ME. chcrl wh, -isch, 
of the rank of a churl, rustic, rude, < AH. ccorl- 
isc i, cierlisc, cyrlisc , of tho rank of a churl, < 
ceorl, churl, + -isc: nee churl and -in// 1 .] 1. 
Like or pertaining to a churl, (a) Undo; ill 


The muddy river, churned into yellowish buttery foam. 

W. 11. Jlusscll / 

II. intrans . To perform the act of churning, 
or an act resembling it. 

Are yon not lie, 

That frights tho maidens of the vi Uugeiy ; 

Hkim milk ; and sometimes lalamr in tho quern, 

And bootless make the breathless housewife, chum f 
Shak., M. N. 1)., ii, 1. 


There arc wlm cry, 

“Beware the Boar,” and pass determined by. 

Those dreadful tusks, those little iwering eyes 
Ami churning ohapB, are tokens (o the wise. 

Crabbe, The Borough. 


Chyle-bladder 

churn-owl (chftrn'oul), n. [Prob. for churr^owl : 
cf. chirr and jar*.] A local British name of 
the European goatsucker or night-jar, Capri- 
mulgua europanut. 

Churn-staff (ch6rn'st&f), w. 1. A staff with a 
fiat disk at one end, used in churning by hand 
in an upright churn. — 2. A name of the buh- 
spurgo, Euphorbia Iwlioncopia, from its straight 
Htem spreading into a flat top. 
churr 1 , v. i. Seo chirr . 

chnrr 2 (ch6r), n. [Prob. nit., imitative. Hoe 
chirr.] A name for tho whitethroat, Sylvia ei- 
neraa . Maegillivray . 

chnrro (cli()-r6')» w. [Sp. churro, coarse-woolod, 
a coarso-woolea shcej).] The coarsc-woolea 
Mexican Rheep, used extensively in crossing 
with the merino, in Texas, northern Mexico, 
California, etc. 

churrus, charm (chur'ns, charts), n. [Also 
written chcrrus , ropr. Hind. rtwras.J The East 
Indian name of tho resin which exudes from tho 
Indian hemp. Cannabis Indica . Hee Cannabis, 
hashish, and bhang . 

churr-WOrm (chGr'wibrm), n. A local name for 
tlie fan-cricket, or mole-cricket, Gryllotalpa vul- 
garis. [Eng.] 

ennset, v. A former common spelling of choose . 
chusite (chfi'slt), n. An altered chryRolite from 
the baRalt of Limburg in Brcingau, Baden. 
chtLSBt (chus), w. [Origin obscure; perhaps 
Amor. Iud.] The squirrel-hake, Fhyais chuss, a 
gadoid fish. Tim muno was current during tlie revo- 
lutionary war, according to l>r. SchoepiT, hut is now obso- 
lete. fSfew york.1 

Chute (shfit), n. [< F. chute, a fall, OF, chcnte, 
chcoite = ft. cazuta =3 Bp. caida b Pg. caida , 
calnda, fall, ruin, qrnda, fall, declivity, descent, 
= It. caduta, a fall, a falling, orig. fern, of ML. 
*cadutuH (> OF. client, F. chu = It. caduto), *ca- 
(litus (> Hp. Pg. caida). later popular pp. of L. 
cadere (pp. casus), fall: see cadent, case 1, and 
cf. cascade . ('hutc coincides in pronuncia- 
tion and sense with shoot, «., < shoot, r . ; but 
the two words are independent, of each other.] 

1. An inclined trough or tube aloug which 
things can slide from a higher to a lower 
level; a shoot. 

Near tlie centre of the room is a chute, lined with plate- 
gloss (so os to lie readily kept clean), and passing direct 
to tlie furnace below. Science, 111. 8.M. 

2. A waterfall or rapid ; a fall over which tim- 
ber is floated. — 3. An opening in a dam through 
which to float timber.— 4. In Louisiana and 
along the Mississippi, a bayou or side channel ; 
also, a narrow passage between 4;wo islands, or 
between an island and the shore. 

Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, whore 
plume-like 

Colton trees nodded their shadowy crests. 

Lonyfellotc, Evangeline, it 2. 

6. In mining. Seo shoot. 
chutney (enut/ni), n. [Also written chutnec, 

< Hind, chalni.] In tho East Indies, a condi- 
ment compounded of sweets and acids, nipo 
fruit (mangos, tamarinds, coooamits, raisins, etc.), spices, 
sour herlM, cayenne, and lime-juice are the onllnuiy In- 
gredients. They are pounded and boiled together, and 
either used immediately, os with curries or stows, or bot- 
tled. 

chuva (chfi'vU). n. The South American name 
of a kind of spider-monkey, of a brown color, 
chylaceous (kt-la'shius), a. [< chyle + -aceous.] 
Belonging to chyle ; consisting of chyle. 
chylaqneoUB (kl-la'kwC-us), a. [< NL. chylus, 
chyle, + aqua, water. Cf. aqueous.] Composed 
of water containing corpuscles resembling the 
white corpuscles found in chylcj lymph, and 
blood in being nucleated and in exhibiting 
amtuboid movements. 

Tim corpuscles arc nucleated cells, which exhibit anioa- 
1 h>IU movements ; and the fluid so obviously represents 
the blood of the higher animals that 1 know not wliy the 


tod; surly; aiwtero; sullen; roughin temper; (e^m'dril), «. A drill M-l.lch is 

Ill-nurtured, crooked, c hurlM, hur»l. lu voice. ^ 

S/uik,, Venus and Adonis, 1. 18-1. jumptr . bo called from the similarity 

But that which troubleth me mostis inyc/turbWMiurriage of , tho rnotionmade in usinfj it to that made in 
to him when he was under his distress. using the old-fashioned upright chum. 

liunyan, Migrim’s Progress, p. 285. churning (ch^r'ning), n. [verbal n. of chum, 

Much like uncourteous, unthankful, and ehurlixh guests, r.] 1. The act of operating a clmm. — 2. The 

which, when they have with good and dainty meat well motion of a (diuni. or a motion which resomhloH ^ ^ ... ^ , 

filled their bellies, dopart hon»e, giving no thanks to the ™ pour, connected withE. gush. Cf. Clipne*-.] 1. 

feast maker. sir T. More , i' tophi, bed., p. 14 . of a chum.— 3. Ab much butter as is made ^ milky fluid found in the lacteals dunng the 

WSelAsh; amow-mindod; avarioious; nig- ( ch 6m'jum'p6r), «. In xione- 

My mOTtor I. of diurtith dUpo«ltion, b “ 1 " 


prejwsterous name of chylatfiicoue fluid sliould have Iwen 
invented for that which is in no sense chyle, tiiongh, like 
other fluids of tlie living body, ft contains a good deal of 
water. IfusUey, Aimt. Invert,, p. 480. 

Chyle (kil), w. [Also, formerly, chile; = F. chyle 
ss Hp. guilo ss Pg. chylo = It. chib, < NL. cny- 
lus, chyle, LL. the extracted juice of a plant,, 
< Gr. xvtoCi juice, moisture, ^liyle, < xvtv (y *^v), 
pour, connooted with E. gush. Of. cltyme^.] 1, 


And little recks to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hospitality. 

Shak., As you Like It, 11. 4. 
Hence— 2. Of things, unpliant; unyielding; 
unmanag eable. 


working, an iron bar 1 or 6 feet long, with a 
steel bit at each end, used as a drill. It is 
worked by two men with a spring-rod and 
line. 

churn-milk (ch6m'milk), n. Same as butter- 
milk. 


process of digestion. It contains emulstonizcd fat 
and other products' of digestion, as well as chylc-corpus* 
eles, fibrin-factors, and other protclds. 

2. The liquid contents of the small intestine 
before absorption. 

chyle-bladder (ktt'blad # 6r), n. The dilatation 
at the beginning of the thoraoie duet which re- 
ceives the lacteals from the intestine; the eis- 



chyle-bladder 997 

has been acted on by the pancreatic, hepatic, 
and intestinal secretions. 

One of the chyme^t, n. and v. An obsolete form of chimed 
lndiitingntih* Chyme-m&l8 (Mm'mte), ft. In Protozoa , same 


tern or receptacle of the chyle; the reservoir 
of Pecquet. 

chyle-corpuscle (Mrkdr'pus-l), « 

floating cells of the chyle. Theyar 

able from white blood-corpuscles, ana are doubtlew do- as endoplasm, 

rivod from the lymphoid tisane of the intestine, from the « a t , nf 

SSSK. 

chyle-intestine (Ml'in-tes'tin), n. The dilated chymict, chymicalt, etc. Obsolete forms of 
mid-gut of crustaceans. c/wwir, chemical, etc. 

chy le-stomach (MTstum'ak), w. An anterior- ctomiferoua (ki-mif e-rus), a, [< LL. chymus, 
ly or mesially dilated portion of the mid-gut of ? r A » "** ^ on “ 

crustaceans. 

chylif action (M -li - or Ml -i -fak / shon), n, k 
NL. chains, chylo, + It. factiofpi-), < facerc, pp, 

« 


vcying or containing chyme. 
r< dmninoation (M ff ini-fi-ka ' shqn), n, [< dhy - 
►o, (see “/y an< * -ation ) ; = F. chymifteation s= 


r acf<ex t make. 


Pg. chymilivagUo s 

*csh or becoming or of 


It. <M- 


trans. 


ylo, + L. factiqi w-), < facerc, pp, u - - - . . „ 

Cf. chylify,] The act or process Wp- quimificacwn 
by which chyle is formed from food in animal wifleasione.] Tho process .. 

. forming chyme ; conversion of food into chyme. 

chylifactive (kl-li- or Ml-i-fak'tiv), a, [< NL. chymif^ (M'mi-fl), r. ; pret. and pp. chynAfed, 
chains, chyle, + *facHvus , < L. facerc, pp, fac- PP** chymifying. j.< LL. chum us, chyme, + -fy; 
tus , make.] Forming or changing into chyle ; =■ * • ^hymifitr = qutmifear, etc,] 
having the power to make chyle ; ohylificatory; To fonn into elyrine. 
chylifte. Aim spelled chilifbetivc. . B. - <»<"»**» ,Tobe converted into chyme, 

chyliferous 

8] 

ischj,lifM.-2: Containing of conveying mchlMu 8e0 w/i 

chyliflc (ki-llf'ik), a. [< NL. chylut, chylo, + 

L. -Hat*, < faccre, make.] Making or convert- a ’ 

ing into chylo; ckylopoiotic: appSed to those £*£$££ ^ chinch .1. 

W chyometer (M-omVtAr), n, l< Or. V *xy (root 

or X tlv 2 pour) + fthfiov, measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the volume of a liquid by 
the amount expelled by a piston moving in a 
tube containing the liquid, the quantity being 


eihori ss Pg. It. ctSo- 


n, Same as chcmosis. 

[< dry inti -f -otw.] Pcr- 


portions of the alimentary 
is chy lifted.- Chyliflc ventricle, in insects, the last nr 
posterior stomach, generally called the rentrimthu (which 
sec). 

In the ehyliflo ventricle, the muscular layers and the 
basement membrane are disposed much as before. 

lluxley, Aiiat. Invert., p. 355, 


hylifa (see 


(kl'li- or kiPi 
-fy and - ation ) 


s= Bp. quilif melon = Pg. chylificaclto = It 
lifimzionc,] The operation of the digestive, ab- 
soj^tive, and circulatory processes concerned 

food. 


it, Aiiat. Invert., p. 365. indicated by a graduation on the piston, 
l-fl-ka'shqn), n. f< Ohytridiace© (ki-trid-i-a's^-d), n, pi. [NL., < 
; = F. chylif cation Chytridium + -aeece.] A family of microscopic 
mlificncttn ='lt* chi- fungi, very simple in structure, usually with 
little < 


or no mycelium, and reproduced chiefly 
by zoftspores. They are commonly parasitic on wuter- 
> formation and absorption of chyle from y^oiuiiy aiijie ; but tlmso l»cIoi»giiiK to the «enu» 

Also called chyloms. ^SStXBSS^S^ti M 


l-plants. 

lielong- 


chyl if active. 

chy Uiy ( hi li-fl), r. , pret. and pp. chylifed , ppr* uiurc ujiorwim. # ?■» w, nvy, ow. ixiuwvryn, aa .v*i, »»•>. 

SLir® w 1 »» sjx&t 

U. Mmm. to bo converted late chylo. trhfiaeem or of the genus Cltytridium, or belong- 


__ . . diuin was established by Nchcnk for 

chptfimaceowt parasites, .whoso sptirrH escape by one or 


The eenus 
rial 


more apertures. Ti'arm, Hep, Soc. JStlinburph , XX X 1 1 . 503. 


i chyle 

v (ki'l^-sist). n, K Or. juice, 

chyle, '+ Krtrric, bladdor.] In anat. f the chylc- 
bloddcr, or receptaculum cliyli ; the reservoir 
of Pecquet, 


chylocysth 

-fo.] Of o: 


ic (ki-lp-sis'tik), a. [< 


■fo.] Of or pertaining to the chylocyst. 


ing to that genus. 

Parasitic vhytndial growths. 

Tram. Hop, Soc, Edinburgh, XXXII. 51)1. 

i-trid'i-um), n. [NL., < Or. x^ 
< x' VT ( lu i xiTpKt ,i n earthen 
typfcal genus of the family Chy tri- 

dim, of 
A little 


Ohytridium (ki-trid 
chylocyst + rpldtov, a small pot, 
►cyst. pot.] The typical i 


pot.] 

chylogaater (kl -1 o-KaeP t* r) , w. [NL., < Gr. x*>- diacew . 

/icf, (diylc, + yatrnffh stomach.] A part of the ciaconnetta (cha-kon-net't^), n. [Il 
intestinal tube where chyle is elaborated; an ciaconna , a ehaconno: soo chaconne .] 
anterior portion of the small intestine; the chaconne, 
duodenum. [Kure.] cdb&ria. n. Plural of ciharium . Bee cihorium . 

<&ylogaatric(M-lo-gas'trik), a. [< ehyloffOMter clbarial (si-ba/ri-ftl), a. [As cihari-an + -o7,] 
4* -/<;,] Of or pertaining to tho cnylogaster. Bame as ciharian.- Clbarial apparatus or organs, 
chylopoetic (kl'lo-pO-erik), a. Bamo as chy- the trj.phl or onmnsof tlui mouth. 
lopoictic cibarian (si-bfl'n-an), a, [< L. cthanus, per- 


r= 


ehylopoletic or kil'^-poi-et/ik), a 
Bp. t fuitopoyetko , < Gr. x&fti chyle, + n oit/r/^ 
ko f, < irottiv, make: see poetic,'] Pertaining to 
or concerned in the formation of chylo; cshyli- 
faetive : as, the chylopoietie organs, 
dhylosis (ki-16'sis), ft. [NL. ( > F. chylose = Bp. 
mdldsis = It. chifosi), < Gr. a convert- 

ing into juice, < x v ^ovv, convert into juice, < #w- 
Mf. juice: see chyle.] Bame as chyliflcation. 
chylous (krius), a. [: 

~~ eh ‘ 


taining to food (see ciharious ), + -an. Cf. F. 
cibairc.] In enUm ., pertaining to or cliarac- 
terized by the structure of tho organs of the 
mouth.— cibarian system, a Hystom of claMMiticution, 


iirst ]>roposcd by ynbriciuM, in which ull the arthi-ojMMis 
. . - •* ■“ *' 1 - * of tho 


ia sss rg. ceooia = It. cipoUa m LG. zipottz. 
eipel s OHG. zwibollo. swivolle, liHG. zfbolle, 
gwihoUcy swijmel , rwitcl, sebulle , G. swiebel (> 
Dan. svibcf, flower-bulb), < ML. copula, cejiola , 
eepulla , corruptly sipula , dim. of L. ocepa, eepa , 
cwpe, cepe, an onion (> LL. capulla , a bea of 
onions): see eepa, cire , chive*.] 1. The shallot, 
A Ilium A sea Ion icum . 

ChilsUles uud clioruolloM and ripo chirios nmnye, 

And profrod Toros this prosuut, to plow with hunger. 

Piers Plowman (II), vi. 206. 

Vo eating rascals, 

Whoso pod h are beef and browiH ! wlnmo bruvo aupers 

Do execution upon those and chihlml*! 

Pfeteher, lion duett, i. 2. 

2. Another plant of the same genus, A. fstu - 
Umm , sometimes culled the Welsh onion, a na- 
tive of Asia, but cultivated in various parts of 
Europe, its fistulous leaves being used m cook- 
ing like those of the shallot. 

dborift, n. Plural of cihorium. 

Ciboriot (si-bo # ri-6), n. [It.] Bame as cihorium. 

On tho altar u most rich ribnrio of hrosw with a statue 
of St. Agnes in Oriental alabaster, 

Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 12. 1044. 

ciborlum (si-bo'ri-um), n . ; pi. cihoria (-ft). 
[M L. (> F. cAhoire = Pr. 

Wo), < L. cihorium , a 
drinking-vessel, < Gr. 

Ki(iu>f)/ov, I ho seed- 
vessi‘1 of tho Egyp- 
tian bean, a cup made 
of it or like it; cf. 

Kifiurk, with dim. m- 
(■iuTtnv, a wooden box, 
chest..] 1. Ajierma- 
neut canopy creetod 
over a high altar; a 
baldachin. 

Over the Altar, and «up- 

C ortod on four shafts, 
ung tho canopy, balda- 
chin, or cihorium. 

J. M. Neale, Eastern 
[Oh ti roll, I. 184. 

2. Any vessel de- 
signed to contain the 

consecrated bread or Clborium.nth century, Treasury 
sacred wafers for the of w Cathedral, Frttncc. t From 
_• X - - . . , Vlollei-lc-Duc i 41 Diet, du MobUto 

ouenanst, (o) A metal 
pyx, especially olio havina 
the form of a chalice with a doimwihupod cover. 

Rctunduff I stept into yo jerand Jcsultos, who had this 
hipth day expoH’d their Cilntrium , made all of solid gold 
and imageric, a piece of infinite cost. 

Evelyn, Diary, June 4, 1661. 
(h) A larger receptacle, often of niurhlc, supported on a 
high stand raised over the altar or elsewhere, containing 
the pyx or the wafers themselves, (e) A sort of ambry or 

cuplmard in the 
■ Ctoi wall used for 

the same pur- 
pose. 

3. [NL.] In 
conch., the 
glossy im- 
pression on 
.o inside of 
tho valves of 

K1 „ , , . . . t ^ shells where 

Shell of ad Oyster {Ostntn vfrpinica). Mhowing 4.|._ 

Cm, thu Ciboiimii or imihcular hnprcMbinu. »“0 UQQUCbOr 

muscles of 

the mollusk have been attuchod ; tlie muscu- 
lar impression or cicatrix. Those bivalves which 
have hut one ciboriuui on each shell are called wwiowpa* 
rian ; those with two, dimpurian. | Kandy used. | 

Am 




S Pg. cJiyloSO zb It. chilOSO , ( NL. cn//H««n, \ 

chylus, chylo.] Consisting of, pertaining to, or ciharious (si-ba'ri-us), a. [< 1*. cihanux, per- 


MWUid wrs 

F. chyleux ss Bp. quiloso 
'~i. chyloHusy 


wcrt> arranged in conformity with tin? structure , „ ...... 

trophi. The same term 1ms iH*en applied to various sys- clboult. ft. An obsolete form of cibot. 
terns founded ou the nioiitli parts. . _ - i . - . - 

Tlie success of Do Geer’* system prolmbly Induced Fa- 
hriclui to eonstruift ,1 i1k ciltdrian system grounded upon 


the characters of the Trophi alone. 
WcstwHHi, Introu. I 


to Mod. Class, of Insects, I. 21. 


resembling chylo. 
chylnrla (ki-lu'ri-ft), n, 


[NL. (> F. chyluric), < 

Gr. x v 'k (soo chyle ) + ohpov, urine.] 


taining to food, < cAbus, food.] Pertaining to 
yiurw), s food: useful for food ; edible. 

A patho- dbanum(si-bft / ri-um), n.; pi. (Abaria (-ft) 


logical condition oharaoterized by tho passage erroneous form of cihorium 
of a 


An 


dcada (si-ka'dj!), n . ; id. cicadas or deader (- dftz, 
-dc ). [Also cicala (after It. ) ; = F. tiff ale ss Pr. 
cicala =b Bp. Pg. cUfarra = It. cif/ala , cicala, < L. 
cicada (ML. also cicala), the eicuda or troo- 
ericket. In Gr. called rtrr/f.] 1. A popular 
name of_inany insects belonging to different 

which make 
noise; alo- 
a . , i this sense 

tho word has no definite zoological significa- 
tion.— 2. [NL.] In zoiH . : (a) [cap.] The typi- 
cal genus of homopterous hemipterous insects 
of the family ( Hcaaida ?. Tlioy arc of comparatively 

their trans- 


large slue, and tho males have drums uudor 1 


a milky urine, which often coagulates on cibatlon (si-ba'shon), n. [= F. cihaHon ( only 
standing. The color la due to a large amount of omul- M chem. sense) = It. dhazionc, s L. cibatio(n-), 

■Ionized rut. Blood ia often present in greater or less a feeding, < dbare, pp. cibatwt , feed, < Cibus, 

quantity, so that tho condition is sometimes called chylous food.] If, In alchemy, the act of adding to the 

mlmuuuU, matter in preparation freak subatancos; to Bup- parent wliiw with wliloh a peculiar .hrilllug nolwli nud& 

Siwu' tKe El It owl!™ ^ idmort^BxdKrely Inthe ply tlie waste of evaporation, etc, : tho seventh Th# wlnlt female, dem.lt tholr enm In the twin of ton. 

wanner countries. X ptieegg in aloheiny.-S. In ph.yM, tho act of The adole^ent life of tl.ew ln«et« I. pi»«d Argroxxad. 

Chymbet, n. An obsolete form of chime. taking food, particularly tho more solid kinds. 

fdiyme 1 (Mm), n. [= F. chyme = Bp. quimo k —3. Any chemical operation that gives a aub- 

Pg. chymo a* It. chimo , < LL. chymus, < Gr. x*>- stance consistency and solidity, 
gof, juice, chyle, in most senses equiv. to x^k, dbol (sib'^l), n . [Early mod. K. also civol, also 
both * chyle’ ana 4 juice,’ < x fiv t pour: see chyle, and earlier chihol , chibbol , vhibbal (cf. cive, 

and cf. alchemy.] Food as it passes out of the chive*), < ME. ohiholle, ehebole , chesholle , schyb- 

stomaoh after gastric digestion, and before it hoUe, < F« ciboule as Pr* cebula, sivela ss Spr 


pawed underground. 

C. omi Is the south European species ; C. hematodes oocun 
in Germauy, England, etc. ; C. septendedm is the Ameri- 
can periodical cicada or seventeen-year locust, and there 
are several other species in the United States. (6) Any 
species of the genus Cicada : in America com- 
monly called must, a name shared by many 
orthopterous insects, as grasshoppers. See out 
under i HeadUkz , 



mSSxlm (dk-arda'ri 


OiouUrl* 

&'ri-£), n. Sam e as Cicadarias. 
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of a diff erent color from the rest of the surface : 

friSj.n. pi [NL., < Cicada, specifically said of the sculpture of insects. 

sTaT+^aruP.]" In Latreille’s system of olassi- AIho cwatmate, doafrom. 
ficat/on, the first family of homopterous Umip- dcatrlcula (si^-a-toh fi-lft), w. ; ph cumtriculw 
(era, approximately equivalent to the suborder (-16). [L. ( > K cwairtcule), dun, of dcatiix (cica- 
Homoptcra as now 'restricted, including the scv- trie-), a scar.] fhe germinating or formative 
eral modem families of Vicadidw, mgoridtv , point in the yolk of anogg, itl»«i«ocRiioathe<n?ad, 
oAo «i»|m*iiHiik oh u buiuI 1 blit very apparent disk on the pper 

vmaw, ow. . tt/fie of the yolk, and is the Kfrrii-yolk proper an dlatln- 

Oicadella, Oio&dellilia (sik-a-dol ft, sik a-de- from the food -yolk of u nicrohlusttcegg. 

U'nJC, n. pi. [NL., dim. of L. cicada : sec cww- 


As for his [Maimbourg’s] stylo, it Is rather Ciceronian 
— copious, florid, and figurative— than succinct 

Hryden, Post to Hist, of League. 

His delivery of the commonest matters of fact was 0<es- 
ronton. Lamb , My First Play. 

It W. A student or an imitator of Cicero. 

Let the best Ciceronian In Italy read Tullies familiar 
epistles aduMly oner, anil I Iwlcve he shall fliide small 
difference for the Latin tong, either in propriety of wordes 
or framing of the stile, betwixt Tullie und those that write 
unto him. Ascham, The Beholeinastcr, p. 150. 


da.} A group of hoinopterous hemipterous in- 
sects, distinguishing the frog-hoppers or hop- 
ping cicadas, such as the Cercojmm j, from the 
cicadas proper. [Not in us©.] 

CUcadellidn (uik-a-del'i-do), *.pt. [Nli., < < /- 
cativUa + -u/u’,] A largogroup of homojitcrouB 
insects, considered as a family : approximately 
the same as (■ icadclla , including several fami- 
lies, as Jassidai , JMridw, Cermpidw, etc. 

See Cicadclla. 


portion from which alone the embryo is formed. Even In «> r l rv«w 

fntHh laid eggs It has Already reached the stage of a morula OicerOP lftPlBi n (sis-e-ro m-gll-ixm), M. K Lice* 
hy segmciitatioii of the vltelliw. Also cicatride. ronian + -tow.] The manner or style or Cicero ; 

Within the shell, and suspended in the white of the egg, a Ciceronian phrase or form of expression. 

Is the rounded yellow mass of tho yolk, and on one side of OiceroniAllist (ftitf-e-rd'ni-an-ist), //. [< Cicero* 

the yolk is a small round patch, the cicatricnfa (Lat. «1I- - - - ...... * " 

infinitive of cicatrix, a scar). Though apparently homo- 
geneous. the microscope shows that the iricatricula Is made 
up of minute nucleated cells. 

Uuxley , Physiography, p. 226. 

dcatris&nt, n. and a . Boo cicatrizant. 
cicatrisate (sik'artri-zat), a. [For *cicatrteate, 


< Cicada, 2 < cicatric7+ -ate 1 .] Surae ueleatriam. . 
(a)J + -kte.] A family of liomoptermiH homip- cicatrisation, cicatrise. See mcatrtsaUm, cut- 

SST ftS f cffiteLdve (BikVtrl-Biv), a. [For 'dcatricice. 

J * < deatrige + -ivc.} Tending to pro- 


nian + -to/.] An “imitator, especially an af- 
fected imitator, of Cicero. 

Men threw themselves into tho new world of thought 
thus revealed with uu eager avidity that left little leisure 
for that elaborate polishing of periods which had been the 
delight of the ( Hceronianist e. Encyc. Brit,., X 1 V . 842. 

Oichla (sik'lft ), n. [NL. , < Gr. kM-v% a bird like 
the thrush (7 \rdua), also a sea-fish (Labrus).} 
1. A genus of fishes inhabiting the fresh war 



mote the formation of a cicatrix, 
cicatrix (si-kft'triks), «. ; pi. dear 
trices (sik-a-tri'sSz). [L. : see cica- 
trice .] l.’A cicatrice or scar.— 2. 
In conch . , tho impression or mark of 
the muscular or ligamentous attach- 
ment in a bivalve shell; Die eibo- 
riura.— 3. In entom ., a small, rough- 
ened, or depressed space on a sur- 
face, resembling a scar.— 4. In Itol, 
the mark of attachment of a seed or 
leaf. 



Ciehla MilaHi. 


tors of Bouth America, and typical of tho fam- 
ily Cichlidw. Schneider, 3801.— 2f. A genus of 
birds. Waaler, 1827. 


cicatrizant (aik'a-tii-za at), n. and dcWdd (sik^d), w. A fish of nchMa. 

!\ cicatrUanl (= Bp. Pg. OichlidSB (sik li-jlo), m. pi [NL., < ( tchta% 1, + 

1 A n /in nfVt/iVif ril'rrMCTk TlflFWItiL 


a. [After F. 
dcatrisante , etc.), ppr. of dcatriscr: 
sec cicatrize .] I. «. That which cic- 
atrizes; a medicine or an applica- 
tion that promotes the formation of 
a cicatrice. 

II. «■ Tending to form a cica- 
trice; showing ulendaneyto heal; 
cicatrisive. 

Also spelled cicatrizant. 
cicatrization (Nik'n-tri-jsa'Rlien), «. 


-itlw, 


Ptrlodical Cicada (Cicada afftenderim), 
a, pupa [ t, coat pupa*hell ; c, imago ; rf, punrtuiw! twig ; e, two agg*. 

c uaturul nice: i d and r cnlargf cl. ) 


closely related to the genus Ctcada. a* cIiahic- 
terlKHl by MertwiMKl In 1840, tins Ci cadi tire havt; heavy 
AUlKuideol laidlttA, hlimt hood, prominent eyen, rhlgiid 
oplstoma, fietlform anteniifo aookeUMl bemmth the edge of 

the vertex, largo mesotlmrax, »eaU*-like metatborax, ellij>- . ... ... a 

tioal wlng-eovera of iiarelnnent-like coiiHiHteney, aliort dCfttriZG (sik a-tnz), v . , pret. anupp. ciGatin*ca, 
•tout legi, hriitly hind tlhlm, ami large fluted ntridulat- ppp, cicatridva. [< cmitr(m) + -tec; 
lng organs at the hone of Mm alxiomen. It In a widely ills- 
tributed family, well repre»ented in tint I'ulted States. 

Some apcoltw, like the aeventeen-ycar lotiuat or iwriotlloal 
cicada, are noted for their lengUi of lift) underground. 

Ctofila (si-ka'lft), n. [It., < L. cicada ; see ci- 
cada.'} A cicada. 


A family of acanthopterygian fishes, 
typified by the genus Ciehla : more generally 
known as Chromidc tt, Chromidw, or Chromididas . 
They have an oblong or somewhat elongated Jiody, mod- 
erate cycloid or ctenoid scales, interrupted or deflected 
lateral line, compressed head, terminal nioutli, toothless 
palate, single nostrils, united lower pharyngeal lames, 
and four complete rows of gills *, the dorsal is long, and its 
spinous port! (in forum the greater part of It, while Its soft 
portion and Unit of the unnl nre opiMisito mid u|iial. l lie 
STHjelbs are mostly eon fined to the fresh waters of tropical 
Africa and America, hut a few are found in Palestine, and 
TAffcor ~mbrimtion (— So. idea- one in Texas. They take core of their young, und have 

LAiW?r r . utwnmnvn op. mat oon Bklora1ile superficial resemblance to the ccntrurchids 

tnzadon, etc.), (. cicatrize) : see tita- nr mmtlshes of tue rnited Htates. Nearly 160 si>ccies are 
trtec .] The process of healing (as known. , a . . .. 

a wound) or forming u cicatrice, or dchlingt, «. An obsolete form of chichling. 
of being healed, cicatrized, or skinned dchloia (sik'loid), a. and n. [< Ciehla , 1, + 

-aid.} I. a. Of or pertaining to the Cicltlida \ 

II. n. One of tho Cichlidw. 

Harvey. OicMomOFphiflB (sik-lo-mOr'fc), II. pi. [N1j., < 
itrisedy Or. Kix>Vt » bird like the thrush (Tnrduz), + 

after b\ pnfHpv, form.] In BundevalPs system of classi- 

l cfcatri8cr(si Bp. Pg. cicatrizar— It. cicatrizzare), fication, the first and highest group or cohort 


{<?, b. nnd 


the state 

over. Also spoiled cicatrization. 

[Coughing] . . . hindering tho conglutination andefea- 
tnzation of the vein. 


At eve a dry cicala sung. 

Tennyson, Mariana in tho South, 

cicatrice (sik'a-tris), »>■ t< MB. cicatrice, < F. 
cicatrice b Bp!’ Pg. cicatrte s= It. cicatrice, < L. 
cicatrix ( dcatr(o -) , a scar.] 1. A scar; a seam 
or elevation of fiesh remaining after a wound 
or ulcer is healed : also extended to scars on 
the bark of trees. Bee cicatrix. 

Thus graffe under the rynde a lxmgh or tree, 

There cicatrice is noon dt 1 ' * ‘ ’ 


< cicatrice : see cicatrice.} I. tram. To induce of birds, embracing eight supcrfaimly groups 
the formation of a cicatrice on ; heal np (a or phalanges, and approximately equivalent to 

the turdoid Piwzvres or dentirostral Oznves of 
authors in general : one of tho Bix cohorts of this 
author's Oscinez lamwiplantarcz. 
dchlomorpMc (sik-lo-mOr'fik), a. [< Ciclriomor- 
phw + -to.] Resembling a thrush in stnicture ; 
turdiform or turdoid ; specifically, of or pertain- 
to tho Vichlomorphw. 

‘ ceffl (si-ko-ri-a'sf-e), n. pi. 


tut nlolue and cleno. ■. - 

Palladius, Husbondric (E. E. T. «.), p. 73. Ulcer (sPs^r), n 


One Captain Hpurio with his cicalrux, an emblem of 
war, hero on his sinister cheek. Shak., All’s Well, 11, 1. 

2, Hark; impression. [Rare.] 


wound). , „ 

II. intram . To form a cicatrice in healing; 
skin over: as, the wound cicatrised . 

Also spelled cicatrize. 

dcatrose (sik'a-trfis), a. [< cicatrice) + -ose. 

Of. L. dcatricosuz.} Same as cicatricozc. 
doely (sis'e-li), n. [Early mod. E. also cistey; ini 
a corrupt form of sczeli, q. v. ] A popular name 
of several umbelliferous plants. Bee Swell, 

. Rough doely, Caucaiu Anfhriscu*.-- Sweet doely, 

(a) Myrrhut odoratu. Also milled mwet chervil. (6) In 
North America, the species of Osmorrhiza.— Wild doely, 
ChmrophyUum sylvwtrc. 

Hew (sl's6r), n. [L., ) ult. E. chtclfl, a chick- 
pea, vetch: see chichi.} A genus of legumi- 
nous plants allied to the vetch, consisting of 

i l 


, jn. [NL.. K 

Cichorium + -acew.} In’ hot., a tribe of tho 
natural order CompoiitcB, characterized by hav- 
ing only perfect flowers with the corollas all 
ligulate, and by milky juice : coextensive with 
the suborder LignUflorw. There are about 60 gnnera 
and 760 species, of widen much the gmater nundier talong 
to the old world. It includes the chicory, endive, lettuce, 
salsify, dandelion, etc. 


annual or perennial herbs, natives of central dchoriacdOUS (si-kfi-ri-ft'shlus). a. Belonging 
Asia and of tho countries bordering the Modi- to or having the characters of the Ckhoriaccw. 
terranoan. See chick-pea. Also written chicoriacemut. 

deerone (sis-e-ro'nfi; It. pron. che-chfi-ro'ne), Oichoriuin (si-ko'ri-uin), n. [L., < Qr. zix^ipiov, 

Thy pdm Mine moment ^ ^ ^ ^ . pli ^ccroni (-nS). fit., a particular aupb- > E. dehor}/, chicory, and succory, q. v.] A ge- 

^ +r, lnmnuiifv nt miLTui. nU8 0 f plants, of tie natural owier Cotnpositw. 

There aro two spueles. lwremda) herlw of tho old world. 

ieory (V. Intybus) and endive (('. Endivxa ) 


Jrtjan uixm a rush, 
The cicatrice and capable lrnpressure 


3. A cicatrix, in any sense, 
dcatricefl. n. Plural of cicatrix. 
dcatridal (sik-a-trish'al), a. [< cicatrice + 
4al; sse F. cicatricial, etc.] Pertaining to, 
marked by, or forming a cicatrice or scar: as, 
a cicatricial process.- -Cicatricial tissue, a form of 
tissue closely reserabllnj 11 


n. ; pi. mccron % ^-ne;, i xi., » ynmvuiw suiwj- 
cation, in allusion to the loquacity of guides, 

of the name thcoronc, < L. Ciciro(n-), the nelo- , 

bratod Roman orator.] In Italy, one who ante a. ‘hei-ommon gh togjC. 

a guide in exhibiting and explaining antiqui- /„%*. 1**^ J A former gnelllng of 

ties, eurtoBitieg, oteT; honee/iu general, one (»* «-«)» "• A former gptmng or 

tarh/h Avnlolnu t.hz» intarufltinff features or rhso- . . ^ 


who explain, tho l &, n. An obsolete form of chkh, 
elutions or the euriosities of a place; a guide, gdadzl («i-«in'del), «. [< Cicindch.] A 

T 4 A _ - li § l.| A/ta mil HA V * ! - ' .. . 'z 1.1 A 9 * 1 . . -Al , 


:*tm. 

A beetle 



aVcir, +"-ose,} I. Covered with soars.— Hub Cicero, 106-43 B. c., often called Tally), the 
A In entom., having elevated spots like soars Roman orator, or his orations and writings. 


palpi with the thlrA Joint shorter than tin? fourth. From 
their tlflgiuKH* of form, as well as beauty and htilllanoy of 


Oidndela 

coloring, the nmnerona species of thU genus hire el ways 
been great favorites with collectors, although, on account 
of their variability 
of color and sculp- 
ture, they are very 
difficult to distin- 
guish. They are 
among the most 
predaceous law- 
ties, living excel- 
lent runners and 
quick on the wing. 

Their larvto live In 
cylindrical holes 
In the ground ; 
they are whitish 
gnu >s, with u large 
Hat head, the first 
thoracic joint 
being furnished 
with alarge corne- 
ous plate, and the 
ninth abdominal 
joint having on 
the dorsal side 
two curved hooks. 

Tile four species 
figured arc charac- 
teristic examples. 

Olcindeletss 

((ds-in-del'e- 

i!!\ .. ...» rXTl 
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with the L. eyclas, etc., in its proper sense of ‘a 
mantle,’ has been merged another word, per- 
haps of Eastern origin, meaning 4 a fabric.’ 
Yiile compares the Panj&b trade-name sukldt, 
broadcloth, or the Ar. Sikiliyat, Sicily.] 1. A 
costly fabric need in the middle ages for men’s 


(si-kfl'ni-in), a. Of or pertaining to 

the Ciconiim' ; ciconine. 
dconino (sik'o-nin), a. [< L. cktoninm , of the 
stork, < eieonia , a stork: see Ciconia,] Of or 
pertaining to the < 'iconiidk ; having the char- 
acters of storks; ciconiiform : pelargic. 


and women’s robes or mantles, and also for cicuratet (sik'y-rat), r. 7. [< L. cicuratw, 


of. cimrarc, make tame, < cicnr, 
tame; reclaim from wildness. 


leggings, housings, banners, tents, etc. it was 
sometime*, perhajw generally, of silk, often woven with 
gold; it I* found expluiued us jsmnu* nureii s, cloth of 
gold. From the diversity of it* use, the terra scorns to 
have been applied to any rich-looking fabric. 

of Brugge* wen? Ids hosen brown, 

Ills robe was of eirlntoun, 

That coste many a jane. 

rhaurer, SirThopas, 1. 23. dCUT&tiOIlt (sik-u-ra'shon), w . 


tamo.] 


'?o 


te), n.pl, [NL,, 
< L. eicindela, a 
glow-worm, + 
Or. trt/c, a kins- 
man, neighbor. 


Tlgw-becilcs. 

a, Cielndela xtxjrnttata ; b, C, rrfiandti / 
c, (■'. spltndUia ,* a, C. vulgaris. (All nut- 
urnl Hixe. ) 


Cf. Cicindela.'] In Latrei lie’s 
system of classification, a group of carnivo- 
rous or adephagous pentamorous Cokoptcra or 
beetles, embracing tho tigor-beotles and tlieir 

Oidndalid® (sis-in-del'i-dfl), n. pi. [XL., < 
Ckindela + •ides.'] A family of adepnagous 
Cokoptcra or booties, commonly called tiger- 
bcotlcs and sparklers The typical genus is Cmnddn, 
Tlie metuMteriiura has an antteoxal piece separated by a 
well-marked suture reaching from one Hide to the other, 
and extending ill a triangular process lietwceii the hind 
coxiu, which are small and mobile ; and the autenniu arc 
II -jointed, and inserted on the front above the hose of 
tlie mandibles. The species arc found in every quarter of 
the glolie. They have very prominent eyes, very strong 
mandibles, are armed with strong teeth, and are remark- 
able for the Irauuty of tlieir colors. Hue Cmndela. 

Oicindelin© (si-sin-do-l!'n<$), n. pi. [NL., < Ci- 
ciudela + -iwfp.] Tho typical subfamily of tho 
Cicindelldai; tho tiger-beetles proper, 
cicindellne (sl-HinMo-Un),Yf, Pertaining to or 
having the nature of the genus Ckindela or sub- 
family Cicindalinm. 

cicinnal (si-sin'al), a. Same as ctncinnal, 
Oicinnums, ». Boo Cincinnurtts . 
cicinilUS (tu-sin' ur), n. Bamc ns cincinnm. 
cicisbeism (sl-ftis'bo-izm), n. [< cicisheo + -im ; 
= F. sit/khekmc,] * Tho practice of acting as, 
ortho custom of having, a ciciRboo ; tho practice 
of dangling about women. 

The enormous wickedness aud utter paganism of the 
Borgia* and .Medici scorn almoNt respectable when com- 
pared with the relgu of citnsbeisni and Jesuitry. 

Athewmut, No. 3084, p. 737. 

Clci0b6O(si-sis'b&-o; It. prou. cho-ches-ba'o), n. 
[It. (> F. cimsbcc, mgkhec), said to be < F. cliichv, 
small, little, + beau, beautiful: see beau, belle.) 
1 . In Italy, since tho sevonteonth century, the 
name given to a professed gallant and atten- 
dant of a married woman; ono who dangles 
about women. 

Lady T. You know I admit you as a lover no further 
thuu fusli lou sanctions. 

Joseph 8, True— a mere platonic cioislmo —what every 
wife Is entitled to. Sherutan, School for Scandal, ii. 2. 

2f. A bow of silk or ribbon with long pondent 
ends attached to a walking-stick, tho Hilt of a 
sword, or tho handle of a fan. Smollett. 
dclatont, ddatount, n. [In Sponsor, after 
Chauoor, eheklalon , tthwklaton, schecktaton ; ME. 
cwUit<>m,ciclatm.cyclatoun, mlatoun. syclatoun , 
sykelatoun, once enekelatoun, < OF. demon , cktu- 
tun, chidaton , ciglaton , siglaton, ninglaton, sen- 
gin ton, segleton (> Bp. ddaton), a kind of mantle 
or robe, also, at least in AF. (as alone in ME.), 
a rich fabric (see def.), appar. (with suffix •on) 
<s Bp. oielada , a kind of mantle) < ML. cyclas 
(aoc. cycladem). melon, delude, deludes, cicfadk, 
a kind of mantle, also u rich fabric (see def.), < 
L. cyclas, aco. cyclada (in Propertius), < Gr. a*w- 
xAdf, a mantle worn chiefly by women, adorned 
with a border of purple or gold, with ref. to 
which, or to its circular form (cf, E. circular , a 
cloak), it received its name, < Gr. kvkMc, round, 
circular, < g/ucAor, round: seo cydas and mjde. 
The transfer and enrichment of the sense (from 
4 a round mantle’ to ‘a costly fabric of diverse 
use’) is remarkable, and, with the peculiar 
forms, gives some color to the supposition that 


Even after carnal conversion, irayimns may yet retain 
frame portion* of Mieir nature* ; yet are they so refracted, 
triturated, raid siitiduod, u* not to make good their first 
and destructive nialigiillic*. 

Sir T. ftrtm'hv, Vulg. Err., vii. 17. 

„ „ [< L. as if *ck 

curatio(n-), < ci curare, tanu 1 : set* cic urate,'] The 
act of taming or reclaiming from wildness. 
Kay. 

OicUtft (si-kfl'tjl), m. [L., > It. Bp. Pg. cicuta 
as Pr. cicuda = F. cigue , hemlock,] A genus 
of umbelliferous plants, containing four or flvo 
species, one European and three or four Ameri- 
can. They arn tuU, i>eronniul, glabrous herlw, with di- 
vided loaves, and eoiniKitiud, many -rayed unilrals of white 
liowers. C. vinwi and the common American sjraeio*, C. 
mart itatn, are popularly called wtterJwmlnek or euwban*. 
Tlra root* of all are a deadly poison. Most of the sptwtes 

Tho qiitlteil leather Jaoke I, old Emtlbh ; for It wan the 

proiHir weedo of the honemaii, a. ye nuiy reade In l Ihaii. f * ,Tl. of t hi to tl. ““ “ to 

cer, where he dcicrlbeth Hlr Tiiopi hi. apnarrell and ar- i 

luoure, when he went to flaht nxayn.t the (tyimt, In hi. OCUtJt, 11 • m Water-Uomioejc. Boo (hcutci. 
robe of sheektatm, which teneoktaUm is tlmt kind of guild- CiCUtiHO (fll-kfl tin), W. [< (Hcuta + -in^.] A 
ed leather with which they used_ to cmhr<Mier tlieir Irish volatile alkaloid found in Cicuta virosa , the 

water-hemlock. 

Old (Bid), n. [Bp., < Ar. seid, seiyid, lord, el 
. cl Cid , 4 tl 


Tlmr was mouy gonfanoun 
Of gold, seudel, and tdtlnfnun. 

Kiny Alitauuder (Weber's Mctr. Rom., I. 80), 1. 1UC3. 

Off silk, ccndale, and syrlatnun 
Was the omiraniurs puvylouii. 

Hick. Coer tie Lion (Wi'irar s Mi?tr. Rom., II. 00). 

2. A mantle or robe worn by men and women, 
apparently of tho fabric culled by tho same 
name. [But this sense Mings properly only to tho 
French and Spunish ciclaton and the Middle Latin cyvla*; 
it Is not established in English. The word is erroneously 
explained and used in the following passages 1>y Spenser; 


jockos. 


Sjumser, State of Ireland. 

But in a Jacket, u wilted richly rare 
Upon cheoklatun, he was strraiugely (light. 

*S pewter, F, Q., VI. vii. 43. J 

Oiconia (si-ko'ni-lj), n. [N1j., < L. eieonia, a 
stork, dial, coma, prob, rcdupl, from eanere, 
sinjj, cry. Of. K. him, from same root.] The 
typical genus of storks of the family Ckoniida \ 
The iiest-known specie* arc tlie common white and black 
stork* of Europe, C. alba ami C. niffru- See stork, ami cut 
under CieiHiUdtr, 

ciconian (si-ko'ni-an), a. [< Cicnnia + -on.] 
Pertaining to or consisting of storks: as, “tho 
fierce ciconian train.” Pope, tr. of Odyssey, ix. 
(W. [Karo.] 

Giconudffi (sik-O-nl'i-do), n. pi, [N L., < Cieonia 

.1 a r i 


8cid (Bp. cl Cid, 4 the Cid ’), the lord or chief.] 
A chief ; a commander: a title applied in Span- 
ish litt'i-aturo to Buy or Iioderigo Diaz, count 
of Divar, a dauntless champion of the Chris- 
tian religion and of tho old Bpanish monarchy 
against the Moors in the eleventh century. He 
received thi* title from tlie Moors against whom he fought, 
while from his countrymen lie received that of el Carnptt • 
ador, the champion ; and the two were combined In uto 
form el Cid Cam/teador, the lord champion. 

Tlie title of Cid ... 1* often said to have come to him 
from tin 1 remurkableeireumstauee^liHt five Moorish kings 
or chiefs acknowledged him in one battle as tlieir Sent, or 
their lord uml conqueror. Tivkiwr , Span. Lit., 1. 12. 


+ •idle.) A family of large altricial gralhitorial ddares, n. Plural of citlaris. 

birds, of tho order lieroaiones um\ suborder 7 V*- Oidarift (Ri-dil'ri-il), n. [NL. (Trcitschke, 


largi (wliich see); tho storks. The bill i* longer 
timn the head, stout at tin? Iiase, not grooved, tapering to 
the strulgiit, recurved, or deeitrved tip; tlie nostril* are 
pierced directly in the Hiiimlaucc of the bill, uml are with- 
out nasal scale* ; the legsure rcti(?ulatc, ami bare above the 
sulfrugo; the hallux is not completely ln*i*tt?ut ; aud the 
claws are not acute. The family contain* ulmiil 12 hjhj- 



White Stork {Ctcunia alba). 


ties, representing nearly a* many liiotlern genera, chiefly 
of the warmer purt* of Irath liemiH]dieh!A. It Includes 
the stork* proper, the inaraiMuis,o|M i n-hills l jabirus, wood- 
Iblwefl, etc. Also written Cieonidtr, Cieoniadfe. 

ciconiiform (si-k<Vui-i-f6rm), a . [< NL. dco- Oidarlddft (Rid-^-rid'fi-fl), n. pi. [NL., < Cidarie 
nUfomuH, < L. eieonia, stork, + forma, form.] ( Cidariil -), 2, + •ea.]’ A suporfamily or ordinal 
Having or pertaining to the form or structure 


1825), < Gr. KiAafHi, ii Persian head-dress. 
CUlark, 2.] A ge- 
nus of moths, of the 
family Phalamidw, 
characterized by 
having oblique 
bands with acute 
angles acroNH the 
front wings. The 
lame are true geome- 
ters or looper*, having 
but two pair* of pro- 
leg*. C. dimrsilimata 
feed* on the grape-vine. 

cidarid (sid'a-rid), 
n. One of the Ci- 
daridw or CidurU 
dea; a desmost-i- 
chous or ragular sca-urchiu, ns distinguished 
from a heart-urchin or shield-urchin. 

Cidarid® (si-dar'i-dc), n. pi. [NL., < Cidarie 
( Cidarid-), 2, + -ida .} A family of desmosti- 
cbous endocyclical or regular sea-urchins, with 
very narrow ambulacra! and broad interambu- 
1 acral spaces, large perforated tubercles, club- 
shaped spines, no oral branchiuo, and no sph®ri- 
dia. Tliey have tlie shell rounded, unclosed auricles, 
entire peristome, and ten anal plate*. The tyiflcal genus 
in Cidaris. 



Cidnrta Htucrxitinfata. natural die. 
a, lurvu i b, moth. 


of the Ciconiidw; like or likened to a stork. 

(Jarrod and Forints suggest a dconiiform origin for the 
Tubinares. .4. Xeirton, Encyc. Brit., XVI it. 47, irate;. 

Oiconiiformes (si-ko*ni-i-f6r'm6z), w. pi, [NL., 
pi. of eiconiiformis : see ciconiiform .] In Gar- 
rod’s arrangement, the third division of lioraa- 
logonatous 
orders, as 
hawks, and 
in ornithology, 

OiCOnUn® (Hi-kd-ni-i'nfi), n. pi. [NL., < Ci- 
eonia + -iwtt?.] Tlie typical subfamily of the 
Ciooniida}, containing the true storks, mara- 
bous, and jabirus, as distinguished from tho 
open-bills aud wood-ibises. The bill i* straight or 
recurved; the nostrils are neurly lateral; the toes Hra 
short; the hallux is not Insistent; aud the claws are hroAd, 
flat, and blunt, like nulls. Cieonia, Mjieterla, and hep- 
toptilu* ore the leading genera. Also Cuomnce. 


group of Echinoidca; the regular endocyclical or 
desmostichoiiH sea-urchins, having the mouth 
and anus centric, two rows of ambulacra and of 
interambulacra alternating with one another, 
and teeth and masticatory apparatus, it is 
equivalent to the order Kmioeydioa of some authors, and 
Includes tilt; families Cidarid or, Echinidtx, Echimmetridas, 

mill nllinni 



(«) 

Persian kings. 

On Ms | the Persian king’s I hood was set a Cidarit ar 
Tiaru ; this wu« a kind of <’ap or Turlmnt, not like a felt 
of wooll, hut of diners insect** of cloth sowed together. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. Ml. 

(ft) The head-dress of the high priest of the 
Jews, (c) A low-crowned episcopal miter. F. 
C, Lee, Also written kidari#.— 2. [cap.] [NL.] 
The typical genus of tho family Cidaridat. The 




eldttrli 

moles ere mostly of warm seas. C. tribuloide* is found on 
the Atlantic const. A British species found in Shetland 
Is C. papillata, call- 
ed the piper-urchin, 
from some fancied 
resemblance of its 
globular lx sly and 
nines to a bagpipe. 

efitalte (sidV 

rit), n, [< (Jida- 
rk r, 2, + -itc'*.] 

A fossil repre- 
sentative of the 
genus (Maris, 
or some similar 
eehiuoid, found 
in the Carbonif- 
erous limestone 
and upward. 

Many oidurltoH arc 
of large size, him I 
are furnished with long and often curiously ornamented 
•pines. Hue Cidarida;, • 

mkm (sIMfir), w. rEar]v mod. K uIho cyder ) 
mier , sutler, < ME. citlre, cyder, sitin', syder, cy- 
thcr, sithcr, sythir , otc. (also si nr, sixer* etc., 
after L.), < UK. sidre, eitiere, F. nitre =■ Sp. si- 
dra, OS]>. sicra, = Pg. eidrtt = It. eidro, si tiro, 
eider, < L. sierra, < Or. tristpa, < ilcb. shekdr (= s 
Ar, sakar ), strong drink, < shit bar, bo intoxi- 
cated.] If. A strong liquor. 

He scliali not. driukn wyn nc nydyr | A. V., stump: drinkl. 

Wyclif, Like i. if>. 

8. Formerly, any liquor made of the juice of 
fruits; now, tlu> expressed juice of apples, 
either before or after fermentation. 

Wo had also drink, wholesome and good wine of the 
grape, u kind of cider made of u fruit of that country. 

liacon. 

A flask of ruler from his father's vats, 
lYinie, which 1 knew. Tennyson, Atulley Court 
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stems and enveloped tightly In a wrapper of the same 
material. A cigar of tapering form, hut not pointed at 
either end, is called a cheroot Also written, improperly, 
wy nr. 

dgar-btUldler (Hi-gttr'bun'dlfcr), w. A clamp- 
iu'g-)>reHs for packing cigars in bundles, 
cigar-case (w-gUr'kaa), n. A pocket-case for 




meni oi sne ere w vision » uihowm* m 
under #ye.— (Hilary muscle of Ridas 
rate fasciculus of the orbicularis palpebr 
tlie free margin of the eyelid, inside the 


ment of the eye to vlslou at different distances. See out 
muscle of Rlolantu, a small sepa- 
]>ehrarum, running in 

„ . , , _ tlio eyelashes.— Cull* 

ayy nerves, long and short, ultimate branches of the nasal 
branch of the ophthalmic nervo, and of the ciliary gan- 
glion, supplying tiie ciliary muscle and the Iris.- Ciliary 
neuralgia, neuralgia extending over the brow and down 
the side orthe nose, attributed to Irritation of the ciliary 
nerves,— (Hilary processes, plaits and folds of the oho* 
rold connected with corresponding foldings of thesiuqwn- 
sory ligament of the lens of the eye, circularly disposed 
around the lens behind the fils. They are some 00 or 80 
in number. Hoe cut under eye.- Ciliary zone, the ring 
or zone marked out by the ciliary processes. 

Oiliata (sil-i-a'tji), ». pU [NL., neut. pi, of 


t: Marts tribntoidrs. viewed from tin- .ic- 
tinnl side. Tin: K|ilm:h urn rciimvcil from 
one intermnlmljictiil urcu ami ono half of 
another. 


holding eigurs. 

Cigarette (rig-a-rot'), n. [< F. cigarette, dim, of 
nt/are, a cigar. ] A small cigar made of finely 
ciit tobacco rolled up in on envelop of tobacco, 
corn-husk, or tldn paper, generally rice-paper, 
ho as to form a cylinder open at both ends. 

■MKBZ 'XX*. 

1 * ated infusorians; a major group of Infusoria, 

cifffl.rAtte-ufl.iiar (nia - a - ret 7 tm! * w*r) n Thin aK distinguished from the Elagellata and the 

pern of the fine-cut tobacco which forms the 
filling of .cigarettes. 

dgar-fish (si-gUr'ftsh), », A narungoid fish, Dc- 
cap U rns puncia tus, havinguUiickfttsiforui shape* 
soinewhat resembling that of a cigar, n bus rnys 
of the iloi’sul mid until fins detached uud develo]H>d us pin- 



Cigar-fluli (Dtcafifrrus fuHcratus), 

(From Kuport of U. S. Fish Commisiilon, rKtu.) 

miles, and a row of blackish dots along the sides. It is 


Tvntaculifn'a, characterized by the possession 
of organs of locomotion and prehension in the 
shape of numerous vibratile cilia, more or less 
completely clothing the body. The cilia are vari- 
ously modiliod us setu», styles* or uiiclni, and menihroul- 
form cxiuiMsious are occasionally found ; hut the l 'Uinta 
arc devoid of the siwoial supplemontaiy lash-liko appon- 
duges culled flagella. Tlicy arc usually misymmetrloal 
animals of a high grade of organization in their class, the 
simplest of them being differentiated Into un otidosure and 
cctoHiirc witli an cndo])]nstule and contractile vacuole, 
while most, if not all* show an oral region where food 1» 
ingested, whence uii esophageal depression leads into the 
cndoHuri 1 ; and thcro is also, usually, an ulxirul or itual area 
tiirougii which the refuso of digestion Is evacuated. The 
families are numerous, and have been divided by Mtcln into 
the groups Holntncha, llctervtrlcha i, Uigmtrieha.aud Peri- 
(rich a, according to the character of the cilia mid their dis- 

I msition upon the body of the animal. Paramecium and 
'o rtieetta uro common examples of the Oiliata. 

2. A brunch of Platy hernia, consisting of two 
classes, Plan aria! and Newer tin a, as together 
distinguished from a branch Suctoria : an inex- 
act, synonym of NcmertoUim (which see). E. 1L 
LankesUr. [Little used.] 


an inhabitant of the Caribbean sea ami the neighboring 
coast of tlm butted States, ami alamnds at Bermuda, where 
it is of some importance as a food-ilsli. Also round-robin. „ 

Cider Act, an English statute of i 7 «:i (« (te». III.,c. l*J), cigar-holder (si-gllr 'hol'Mr), n. A mouth- dilate. Ciliated (flil'i-fit, 
imposing additional and heavy tuxes upon wine, vinegar, piece or tube, often of ivory or amber, UHed to -ft-tod), a . [< NL. cilia- 

cider, perry, etc. It caused great agitation In the conn - {,,, 1.1 « *l u „ * ' 

try.— Hard Cider, fermented eider; cider that has lost hold a cigar. , A1«0, l^ircly, (ttjtn-tuht. 

Its ■weetuess from fermentation. Bwcct rider, cider Ciff&T-plailt (si-giir plhnt), n. 1 ho ( Ujdwa pin - 
before fermentation, or eider In which fermentation lias ty centra, a nativo of Mexico, haring a bright- 
beeu prevented.— Water rider, a weak eider made by ucarlot tubular corolla iirrood with black and 
adding to the apples, after the first pressing, one half their ”, 1 ,^ 

weight of water, ami exjwessing tlie liquor u second time. J “ito, well known in ciutivation. 

dder-brandy (Hi'dOr-iimn'di), #. A sort of dgar-presa. (si-gUr'prcH), «. a ]>«-»« used to 
brandy distilled from cider. In the United eompnw cigars preparatory to packinc. 

States also railed itpple-jack and apple-branch/, dgar-tre® (si-gilr tre), ». A name of tlie catal- 
dderlstt (ffl'dt-r-ist), n. [< cider + A pa, from the shape of its pods, 
maker of cider. Mortimer. cigar-tube (Bi-gftr'tub), n. Same ns ciij nr -holder. 

dderklnt (si'der-kin), n. r< cuter + dim. -Ws.] dgnlnotft (siB-ui-nO'tji), ». LNI... prim. *cug»i- 
An old name for liquor made from the refuse of oola, < L. eyqnue, swan, + nolo, mark.] Same 
1 been nreuBed out for aH stray -mark. 


tus (cf. ML. cilia ins, with 
beautiful eyelids), < L. 

(NL.) cilium : seo cifium , 
und of. ('Mata.'] Fur- 
nished with cilia; bear- 
ing cilia, (a) In mar- 
ginally fringed with hairs, as leaves, petals, etc. ; having 
motile appendages, as reproductive bodies of many crypto* 



Clllute Flowar. 


apples after the juice had been pressed out for 
cider. 

Ciderkin is made for common drinking, and supplies the 
place of small heel*. Mortimer, 

dder-mill (td'd6r-mi1), n. A mill for crushing 
apples to make cider; an establishment where 
cider is made. 

dder-pre i (si'd^r-pros), n. A press used in 
extracting cider from crushed or ground apples. 

Cider-tree (si'dtir-tre), «. TJie swamp gum- 
tree of Australia, Eucalyptus Ounnii, the sap of 
which is occasionally made into a kind of cider. 

cider-vinegar (si'dfcr-vin'e-giir), w. A vinegar 
made by the acet ideation of cider. 

d-devant (se-d^-von'), a, [F., firmer; 


cilery t, dlleryt, n. [< ^ viler, Hiller, for ceier, 
cellcr v, cefure, scul])tured work in relief, orna- 
mental carving or other decoration : seo celure.l 
Ornamental carving Rwund tlie head of ft pil- 
lar ; a volute. 

IWi/ta lit.. = E. vtduU'], that in the lieud or cliuplter of 
a plllcr wnieh stieketli out or baugi'th oner in runner of 
a writhen circle or curled tuft, laring u kind of worko of 
leiiues or some sueh deiiisu turned diners and sundrie 
wayes ; curiiers and imiutera eall it dni)H.*rJc or cilleria. 

Florin, 

PmjMTie | K.l, . , . a ilourishlng with leaties ami flowers 
In woml, or stone, used especially 011 the heads of jilllem, 
and ieitnncd by our workmen drapery o r cilery, Ootyraw. 
cilia. «. Plural of cilium. 




x, 9. Ciliated embryos of common red conil (Coral/ turn rubrum). 
% Ciliated rhamlter of a fr«sli- water siMinge (Sfiongilln ), 4. Free* 
vwiniming ciliated embryo of u hiaingc. ( Ail highly magnified. ) 

gams, (h) ]n unat. and zmil furnished with cilia, in any 
sense ; ciliary ; as, ciliated cells ; a ciliated embryo. 

The groups of ciliated cells thus produced , . . form by 
tlicir aggregation discoid 1 todies. 

W. 11. Carjwnter, Micros., 0 241. 
(c) In entom,, provided witli a row of even, flno, rather 
stiff, and often curved huirs ; fringed: ns, 11 ciliated margin, 
—dilated chambers, in sponges, various local dilata- 
tions of tlie Inhulent canals, to which tlie ciiriodcrmlc cells, 
at lirst forming a continuous layer, arc finally rostrieted. 
Now usually uud more accurately called jlayaliated cham- 
bers. Hen Leuetmes, ami cuts under Pmifcra and Sjmnyilla. 
— Ciliated groove, ill uscidtaus, n grooved region of the 


sition which ho 110 longer occupies. 

The ci-devant commander. . Quarterly Her. 

Much they marvelled to was the wealth of the ci-devant 
blacksmith. 

All his domains and his herds, and his patriarchal de- 
meanor. LonyfeUnu', Uvungellnc, ii. It, 

At, n. An obsolete variant of citron, 

_ . E. An abbreviation of Companion of the 

Order of the Indian Empire, an Anglo-Indian 
order of knighthood instituted on January 1st, 
1878. 

ctolt, deledt, etc. Bee ml, etc. 
dORaga (se-e-nii'gil), n. [Sp. cienuga, a t]uag- 
xnire.(cf. ccnagal, a quagmire), < citato, mud, 
mire, < L. ewnum, mud, miro, filth.] A swamp 
or swale: a Spanish word used in Arizona and 
New Mexico, and to some extent in California 
and Te\as. Sometimes written cienega, 
oierge (serj), n. [F, ( : see verge.] Same as verge. 
€ jnx (si-gkr' ), it. " sigaar as G. cigarre = 
I5an. Sw* cigar, < F. eiggre, < Sp. eigarro = Pg. 
It. eigarro , a cigar, orig. akind of tobacco grown 
in Cuba.] A cylindrical of tobacco for 
* - * at one ena for insertion into 


yolids). 

unusnoa wnu cum j ciliated.— ^-3. Pertain- trance to' thu respiratery chaml»er, uud leading thcucc to 
ing to cilia; ciiaractonstic of <dliu; done by the esophagus or the vicinity of tlie groat nervous ganglion, 
cilia ; a s, ciliary action ; ciliary motion.— 4. Bo- gilding the ciliated groove (which see, iihove). «Byn. 
. 4^.1 i — 1 ' - 1 i- Ciliate and ciliated arc used interchangeably, hut tlie for- 


hody connected with n mTve-ccnter uud provided with fla- 
gella, supposed to ho a siuise-organ, probably olfactory.— 
Ciliated inftuBorlani, the Ciliata. Ciliated tracts, in 
Hseldlutis, clefts beset with cilia, situated about the cn- 


iated, associated, or conned ed in some way 
with the eye } situated in or about the eye 


mer in more common In botany, the latter in zoology. 

ciliato manner. 

as if *cilia- 

thidMiie arU!ry, wlih:'li supply the interior and other parts v 1 • state 

of the eyeball. They arc divided into three sets, long, snort, °f being ciliated. 

and anterior.- Ciliary body. («) That part of the eho- Tills general ciliation Is only found during the most in- 
rohi coat of the eye which lies in front of the ora serrata, different condition of the larva. 

including the ciliary muscle and ciliary processes, but not Geyenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trail O, p. 201. 

the iris. By Home restricted to that part of tlie choroid 



2. An assemblage or supply of cilia.— 3. In 
entom., the fine hairs of a ciliated margin. 
Westwood. 

[< F, cilice s« Pr. cilid as Sp. 
citiceio , < L. cUicium, a coarse 
cloth of goats’ hair: see cMoious dlicium .] 
Same as cilicium. 


coat which lied in front of the orhieulus ciliarin. Also 
called corjmn ciliare. (b) In the eye of u cephnlopod, a 
thickening of the epithelium on the anterior and lawterior „ TOWW ,„ 
surfaces of the connective tissue which Invests the elllury fail / iu^ w 

musclo and extends to the crystalline lens. Also called Z;' 

corjrus epithelial — Olllliry Hee cavnlt . - Ciliary •* fi m . CmdQ s= It- 

ganglion. Sec yangliun.— Ciliary ligament, ail elastic 
structure surrounding the iris, and connecting the exter- 

n »ll i m | ,lju ld l ilBtu,i l (; .of tlie cufoiidw 11ien j doff thh M(ee _ 

Cll%l5l“r?.& ... . , c 'p^< taol * tw ,ad H,,iu,th - “ ,v - 

they arc a part, ns In the ciliated protozoans, or maintains ClliclR, B. Plural of eiliciutn . 

a current over the ciliated surface, as in the ciliated air- CH Uc iftTI (si-lish'an), a. ami n. [< L. Cilicia 

BuivKiug, pouifcwi mb one ena f ^ B»?ciiim)?d cimtof Sie^ia^.'^controctfon drow» urnm ^ a^Anm 

the mouth and cut at the other for lighting, it the ciliary processes, affects the shape of the crystalline or pertaining to Ciliciat a country on the soutu- 

is mode of the leaves of the tobacco-pbmt divested of the lens, and is toe chief agent in the accommodation or adjust* eastern coast of Asia Minor, having on the east 


Oilidan 
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passes through Mount Amanus into Syria, one cellt precisely the same action as in the numberless micro, 
of which was called the Cilutian Gates. the J[ we characteristic, as 


The worship of Mithras became known to the Homans 
through the Cilieian pirates captured by I’ompey about 
70 n. c. JSneye. Brit XVI, 031 . 

II. w. An inhabitant of Cilicia. 
dliclOTLSt (si-lish'us), a. [< L. dlidum , < Gr. 
Kttttuav, a coarse cloth made orig. of Cilieian 


goats’ hair, neut. of K iMmoq (L. Cilidus ), Cili- eilinni motion. 
cian. < K tlada f L. Cilida, a country in Asia J . nri } "Micella, 
in n ^ v 3. In boti I 


infusorium 
bry< 

, ^ ■ r »” h,,wl1 |n.|IIIIHIVIIVJ IK'HJ VIIV » «%• 

rious temporary iinHM>sse« which mumble thorn, aueli. us 
punidnimdin, ami by their minuteness und activity from 
the similar but usually larger siwrinl processes known us 
flagella, vibracula, etc.; hut the distinction is not nlwo* 
lute. The 'peculiar vlhmtile action of cilia is termed 
Sec cuts under Otantoea'lc, Paramecium, 


Minor.] Made or consisting of hair. 

A garment of camel's hair ; that is, made of some tex- 
ture of that hair, a coarse garment, a dliciou* or Back- 
cloth habit, suitable to the austerity of liis (John the llap- 
list's J life. Sir T. Broume, Yulg. Krr., v. 16. 

dlidum (si-lish'i-um), n. ; pi. cilicia (4i). [L., 
a coarse cloth of goats’ liair: hoc dltcious and 
dif/c#.] In tbo early and medieval church , an 
undergarment or shirt of haircloth, worn next 
the skin by monks or others as a means of mor- 
tifying the llesh without ostentation; a hair 
shirt. Also cilice . 

ciliella (Hil-i-el'il), pi. dliellm (-«). [NL., 
diin. of 1j. (NL.) eilitan , eyelid (ciliura): see 
cili h m. Of. ciliola. ] In entow ., a fringe, 
ciliferous (si-lif'o-rus), a . [< NL. dlifcrm. < 
L. (NL.) cil turn (soo cilium) 4* ferro = E. hear*.] 
Provided with or bearing cilia; ciliated. 
cUiiforxn (sil'i-i-f6riu), a, [< L. (NL.) cilium 
(see cilium ) 4* forma , form.] Having the form 




3. In hot : (a) In mosses, one of the hair-like 
processes within the peristome, (ft) One of the 
microscopic hair-like ap- 
pendages which are of- 
ten present upon the re- 
productive bodies, such 
as authero/.oids and zo- 
ospores of cryptogams. 
They are frequently two 
in number and vibrato 
with great rapidity, pro- 
ducing locomotion.— 4. 
In culom ., a hair sot with 
others; a fringe, like 

— eyelashes, generally on 

cnin.- portion of peristome the leg or margins of the 

of the mow HyfiHum squamo- _ • 

.tmw, highly magnified. WillgS Ol HlHOCtS. 

a, a, two outer teeth; f>, A [III all H0VIH0S most 

TJSL"^ 1 c ' cmu; commonly used in the 
plural.] 



of cilia; very ilno or slender: specifically ap- Cilleryt, n. Beo cilery, 
plied to tho teeth of certain lishos when iiuiucr- cillo (sil'o), u. [NL., prob. (like V. cillcr, wink, 
ous and all equally fine, as thoso of the porch, c/7, eyelid) < L. cilium , an eyelid: see dliitm.] 
OiHobracfalftta (sil"i-6-brak-i-a'tji), n. id. In ptithol. , a constant spasmodic, trembling of 
[NL., neut. pi. of dliobrachiatus : see cilia- tho upper oyelid. Bomefimes called lifr’s-blood. 
brachiatc . Of. lirachiata,] Tho moss-animal- dllosis (si-lo'His), n. [NL., as cillo + -osis.] 
cules; the polyzonus or bryozoans, as a class of Kamo as cillo . 

“ polyps” provided witli vibratile cilia: a syn- dllotic (si-lot'ik), a. [< dllosis ( cilbt -) + -ic.] 
onyrn of Pol if con, [Not. in use.] Affected with eillosis or cillo. 

dliobrachiate (siHi-6-bra'ki-ftt or -brak'i-at), cima, n. Bee cyme, 
a. [< NL. dliobrachiatus , < L. (NL.) cilium (see dinar, w. Bee Hi mar. 

cilium) + brachitm, tho arm.] In mot. having cim&TTon (Bp. pron. s£-mitr>ron'),tt, [Bp. citnar- 
the brachia or arms furnished with cilia, as in ron, wild, unruly, < cima , < ML. dma, the top of 
Vohjma ; specifically, pertaining to or having a mountain, summit. Hence E. maroon , q. v.] 
tho characters of the (iUohrachiata. -A Bpanish-Amorican name of the bighorn or 

0111oflaffellata(sil 4 'i-d-flaj-c-la / til), n. pi, [NL., Kooky Mountain sheep, Ot'iu won tana. [Bouth- 
nout. pi. of ciliojUigcllatuH : see dlioflageUalc . western U. 8.1 

Cf. Flagella ta .] An order of free-swimming dmbalt (siin'bal), w. [Prob. a corruption of 
animalcules, with locomotive appendages con- simnd, q. v. Of. It. ciamhdlq, a little cake.] 

- * — l * ,n — A — n - A kind of confection. Karen. 

Oimbex (sira'beks), n. [NL. (Olivier, 1790).] A 
genus of insects, of the hymenopterous family 
TcnthredinidWy characterized by an ton mo con- 
sisting of 5 joints preceding the c*lub, wliicli con- 
sists of 2 joints soldort'd together; obtuse spurs; 
tho anterior tarsi of male spined beneath; a 
spoilt I h to tlui Maxtifp >p horn tnohmumata of Dlebini?. It narrow labrum; wings with 2 marginal and 3 
baa boon hIuco iiaiiiiMi by liutachll Dinojlaycllata (which submargiual cells, first siibmarginul cells with 

in\ r/ xrr 2 recurrent nervurcs, and lanceolate coll with u 

‘mziliw.* Straight crORB-lino. 'JIUh i* ail imiKirtutit jromtH, com- 
CUiofliWelwtUHy > L. (NL.) ahum (»< 0 ahum) + })1‘|h1uu rouio of the lai^SHt HUW-rtlcB. C. uiiwrirana fee* I k 

flagellum y a whip, ot^o. : see Jlagtilnm .] Per- upon the dm, und occualonully dcfoliatcN lawo tmea. 
tabling to or having the characters of the Cilia- cimbia (sim'bi-jL), n.; pi. cimhiai (-d). [NL., 

flagellata, _ appar. nu eiTor for chnhra, < Bp. cimhra, dm- 

Oiliograda (siPi-p-gra'djj.), n. pi. [NL., neut. fa'ia = Cat. dmlria =r F. cinfre , > E, dnfer f ecu- 
pi. ol dliogradus: see ctliograde.’] Do Plain “ - * 



tiuct ; the ciiiollagellato infusorians. ARinstitutoil 
by Clupnredo and Uiehmuiiu (ISAS (JO), tho ordor included 
only tho PrrUUniUlm, Ah ooiiHtltutod by Suville Kent, it 
AODHiHta of the families UtieroHiaHliaidm, Mallovwnadidaf, 
and Vriohotu 1 •intdw, lieafdea tho PerirtiniMm. It enrru- 
p tinra trifitummata of l)ieHin({. 


ville’s name for the Clcnophora . 
dliograde (sil'i-o-gratl), a. and n. ’[< NTj. cilia- 
graduHy < L. (NL.) cilium (see cilium) + gradiy 
walk.] I. a. Moving by means of cilia. 

II. n. ( )no of tho (Jiliograda ; actenophorun. 


terUy an arched frame, orig. a cincture: see cin- 
tcr y m/f/r'J.] 1. In arch. f a fillet, list, bund, or 
cincture. In (maty a slender white 

band crossing the ventral surface of the crus 
cerebri, forming a distinct ridge in certain ani- 

. , . mals, as tho cat. 

dliola (si-li'o-iii,), a. pi [NL., pi. of eitiolum dmbial (siin'bi-al), a. [< cimhln + -«f.] Per- 
(> F. ciliolv ), dim. of cilium : see cilium. (Jf. c/m- tabling to the cimbia. 

<?//«.] In mosses, tho slender liair-like pro- Oimbrian (siiri'bri-au), a. and //. [< L. Cimber 
cesses sometimes occurring between the teetli a Cimbrian, + -«//.] I. a . Barae as 

of tho inner peristome. Also called cilia. Bee (Umbria 

cut under cilia m. _ II. //. 1. One of tho Cirabri ; an inliabitant 

oUiosplnal (siFi-o-spI'iial), a . [< cili(arif) + of Cimbria.— 2. Same as (Umbria . 

ftpintilA Pertaining to tho ciliary region oi tho Qlmbric (sim'brik), a. and //. [< L. CimhricuH, 
eyeball and to the spinal eord.-cUioroinal < Cimbri (see def,).] I, a . Pertaining to tho 
center, iin^cMtnUT for dihjtatimi of tliuimpil in thuhiwur oinibri, an ancient people of central Europe, 


cervical and upper thoracic jiortioiis of the Kjilual cord. 

dHnm (siPi-um), n . ; pi. 'cilia (-|j). [NL. (> F. cil 
sa J*r. cil, nilh a Bp. ccja s= It. cigtio) f a particular 
use of L. dliunty an eyelid, lit. a cover, akin to 
colarcy cover, conceal.] 1. In nnat., one of tho 
hairs which grow from the margin of the eye- 
lids; an eyelash.— 8. Ono of tho minute, gener- 
ally microscopic, hgir-like processes of a coll 
or other part or organ of the body, or of an 
entire organism, 


of uncertain local habitation and ethnographi- 
cal position. They puriicd Into tho Itoman provinces 
in 118 h. v.. t und in company with tho 'JVutoiiH and Hauls 
engaged with and defeated Homan armicH In southern 
Haul and elsewhere (the most notable defeat Iwlng that 
of (topic and Mollius In 105 n. c.)unti1 loi h. o., when they 
were defeated und virtually exterminated by Marins on 
ttie Haudian Fields in northern Italy. The peninsula of 
Jutland was named from them the ( Hmbric f'hermnese. 

II. ft. The language of the Cimbri, 


entire organism, permanently growing upon anu M . pi urtt i of cimelium , 

projeoting froma freo snrfacc.capabre of uclivo dmeliatchf, ». f< LL. ctmeliarcha, < LGr, 
vibrahle or ciliarv movement. Tiroducms cur- ..-^ 27 ** j. . _ 


vibratile or ciliary movement, producing cur- 
rents in surrounding media, as air or water, and 
thus serving as organs of ingestion or ogestion, 
prehension, locomotion, etc. In the higher animals 
cilia are very characteristic of the free surface of various 
tissues, as mucous membrane, tho epithelial cells of which 
are dilated. In such oases the eilia have in the individual 


fflfa&PXW, < mpt/Mov, treasure, + &px*w 9 rule.] 
1. A warden or keeper of valuable objects be- 
longing to a church.— 8. The apartment in an- 
cient enurohes where the plate and vestments 
were deposited; the treasure-chamber of a 
church. 


Oimsuriw 

dmelium (si-mC'li-um), ft.; pi. dmslia (•§). 
[ML., commonly in pi. eimclia (in E. sometimes 
used as sing.), { Gr. Kupfaovy a treasure, neut. 
of mpiihovy treasured up, stored up, < mcSai } 
He.] A precious or costly possession; a trea- 
sure; especially, ati article of plate, a costly 
robe, vestment, etc., in an imperial or royal 
treasury, or in the treasury attached to a church, 
or one of the more valuable objects of art or 
antiquity in a museum or archaeological collec- 
tion : in the plural, a collection of such objects; 
a treasury. [The plural form is sometimes used 
as a singular iu the collective sense.] 

Tho ihoiiHtom of ixm-oluin which immiRwe tho eimelia 
of tho day/! of the buelieKH of Portland. 

Art Journal , VII. 210. 
cimentty n. and r. An obsolete form of cement * 
dxneter, w. Boo simitar. 
cimex (si'meks), n. [L., a bug, > Bp. chiuchc , 
> E. chinch'Sy q. v. Of. chum.) 1. rl. crnices 
(sim'i-sez). A bug, as a Iwdbug. — 8. [<?«p.] 
[NL.] A genus of hoteropterous hemipterous 
insects, typical of the family ( ■ imiddw . Cimex 
lecfufariuH Is the bedbug. Bee ft#/// 52 , 2. 
cimicic (si-mis'ik), //. [< L. cimex ( cimic -), a 
bug (see cimex), + -«*.] Belonging to or de- 
rived from bugs of the genus tVff/or.— cimicic 
acid, H|r,n‘jHOs> ntl acid fortimig yellowish cryMtals, uul 
having a feeble hut characteristic Hindi and taste, pre* 
laired from a Hpociea of Cimex. 

cimlcid (sim'i-sid), u. A bug of tho family Vi- 

width', 

OlznicidSB (si-mis'i-de), n. pi. [Nli., < (Umcx 
(Viatic-) + -///«».] A family of heteropterous 
hemipterous insects or bugs, named from the 
genus Cimex. It is divided into two subfam- 
ilies, Anlhocorinw and Cimidmv. Also called 
Acauthihlw . 

Oimicifuga (slm-i-sif 'fi-gjt), w. [NL., < L. cimex 
(cimic-) % bug, + fngare , drive away, cans, of 
fugcrcy flee: two fugitive.] A genus of plants, 
natural order Hamuculacca ?, closely allied to 
Acton ; the bugworts or bugbanes. The Rnecle* 
uro perennial herbs, natives of Kurope, Siberia, mid North 
Atnericu. The ftiiroiwan C. Joe fid a is very fetid, and i» 
UHed for driving away vermin. 'Jin* Ameriran black snake- 
root Is C. rnenmuM, tho root of which is used at a remedy 
in rlieuinatlHiii, chorea, dropsy, chronic bronclittti, etc. 

dmidfagin (sim-i-sif'v-jin), n. [< Cimicifuga 
+ -in'i.] An impure resin obtained from Ciml- 
cifutfd raccmo8(i. 

OmucinSB (sim-i-si'n©), m. pi. [NL., < Cimex 
(Cimic-) + -ia a;.] Tho typical subfamily of 
Cimiddw, represented by the common bedbug, 
dmidne (sim'i-slu), n. [< L. cimex ( dmic -) + 
-ine 2.J The substance which emits the very 
disagreeable odor used as a means of defense 
by tho bedbug ami many other Uemiptcra. it it 
a fluid which 1 m secreted hy glauila in the inetathorax, and 
in Homo Hpeeies run Iks ejected to u considerable distance* 

cimier (sfi-mia'), n. [F., a crest, a buttock (of 
l>eef).] 1, The crest of a helmet; specifically, 
the ornamental crest of a medieval helmet. 
Bee hcaumc. Tills French word is used to dtitlnguftsh 
tho medieval crest from the crests of the helmets of cla*sl- 
cul aiiti(|iiity, Oriental nutioiiH, etc. 

2. In her., the ornament, consisting of a hel- 
met with lambrequins, which surmounts some 
escutcheons. 

Cimisst, n. [< F. as if n dm ice (OF. cime) s It. 
dm ice, < L. cimex (dmic-): see cimex.] Tho 
bedbug. Bee cimex, 
dmitert. ?/. Bee similar. 

C imm erian (Mi-me'ri-an), a. and n. [< L. dm- 
menus (Gr. iLtupcpau;}', pertaining to the Cim- 
merii, Gr. Ktpfiepm.] I. a. 1. Pertaining to 
the Cimmerii, a mythical people mentioned by 
Homer as dwelling “beyond the ocean-stream, 
where the sun never shines, and perpetual 
darkness reigns/' tatcr writers sought to localise 
them, ami accordingly placed them in Italy, near the 
A vermis, or in Spain, or in the Tuurie Chersonese, and 
represented them us dwelling in iierpctuul darkness, so 
that the expression Cimmerian darknetu (Cimmeria tens- 
bn »•) lieoame proverbial. Hoc 8. 

Hence— 8. Very dark; obscure; gloomy. 

There, under ebon shades, and low-brow d rocks, 

Ah ragged as thy locks, 

In dark CimutrrUtn desert ever dwell. 

Milton , I/ Allegro, 1. 10. 

8. Pertaining to the Cimmerii, a nomadic people 
of antiquity dwelling in the Crimea, noar the 
sea of Azof, and in the country of the lower 
Volga, and perhaps, from some vague know- 
ledge, the original of the mythical Cimmerii. 

fl, n. One of the Cimmerii, in either the myth- 
ical or the historical application of that name. 

Our hark 

.Reached the far confines of Oeeanns. 

There lies the land, and there the people dwell. 

Of the Cimmtrian*, In eternal cloud 1 

And darkuou. Bryant , Odyioey, xL 



dmollat (ii-xno'li-#), ». [NL., < L . ofatofta (sc. 
Crete, day, or terra , earth), < Or. tufuMi (sc. yy, 
earth), prop, adj., fem. of Ktp&ktor (L. Cimolius), 
of Ki/xMog (L. Cimolns), an island of the Cyc- 
lades, now Kimob or Argentiera.] Cimolite. 
HoUand. 

nfmftHaw (si-mo'li-an), a. [< cimolia 4- -an,] 
Pertaining to cimolite. 

Olmoliornls (si-mo-li-dr'nis), n, [NL., < Gr. 
KtutSkia (see cimolia ) + tyrnc, a bird.] A genus 
or fossil animals, so called because found in 
cimolite. This fossil, from the (’halk of Maidstone, 
supposed by Owen to lie a bird, and wax named C, din no - 
dm, but was afterward identified by Jiowerbank with u 
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blan or Cartagena bark, from C, larwifoiia and C, eordifo* 
lia; Pitayo t«rk, from C, Pitayemi* ; gray, Lima, or Hua- 
nucu bark, from V. Peruviana and other species; and (Tusco 
I Mirk, from C. pubescent. The British and Dutch govern' 
mcnta have done much to promote the cultivation of the 
more important species, and extensive plantations have 
been successfully established in the Himalayas and in Cey- 
lon, .lava, and Jamaica. Cinchona hark is most valuable 
as a remedy in fevers and as a general tonic ; hut the al- 
kaloids obtainable from the bark have in practice largely 
taken the place of the bark Itself, Of these the most abun- 
dant and tint one in most common use is quinine. Others 
equally valuable are quinadin, cinchonine,, and einehoni- 
dine. Tim amount of alkaloids yielded by the bark is very 
variable, from n very small percentage to os nine}) as 12 per 
cent., of which from one third to three fourths is quinine. 
[/. c.] Tho medicinal bark of the species of 


dnctopluraUr 



King bird of Paradise ( Cincinnurus rtgius). 


Also called doundukt. 


pterodactyl, Pterodaetylus $ vjanttux, 

Cimolite (sim'$-llt), n. [< cimolia 4- -iUVi = 

F. cimolite,'] A species of clay, or hydrous 
silicate of aluminium, used by the ancients as cinchonaceoilfl (sin-k5-na ' shiua), a, [< Cin- 
a remedy for erysipelas and other inflamraa- chona + -nacous.] Pertaining or allied to tho 
tory diseases, it is white, of u loose, soft lexture, and gonus Cinchona, 

raoldem Into a Sue powder. It is useful for tuking si^ts cinchOXLAUUno (sin-kon'a-min ), n. f< cinchona , 2, 


Cinchona . - African dnohona, the hark of species of clncizillUB (sin-sin 'us), n, [NL., < L. cindnnm 
tb<’ riihlnceou* genus Sarcwxphaht *, from western Africa. = (perhaps <) Gr. KtKivvoC t curled hair. Of. dr- 


from doth. 

dnapart, n. An obsolete form of cinnabar, 
Great quautltie of qulcksiluer mid of Cinafter. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 220. 

dneantert, oincatert, ». [< F. dnguantc, < jj. 


a ’uuii n. 

-I- amine,] Ah alkaloiclfCiolijaNjjO) obtained 
from a variety of cuprea bark, the product of 
Rcmijia Purdieana. 

cincbonate (flin'ko-nfit), n, (X cinchon(ie) + 

^^assssSirt 5 i&stt he 

vjssfc. ?ass f^aasat-- ^ * 

ei^e^^n&ddle fflrtf made^cKf leatimr C^bOUiC (sin-kon'ik), a. [< cinchona , , 2, 4- 

^ w4€t ) Of or belonging to cinchona; derived from 
vas, or woven horsehair. [Western U. S.j or j mv i n g the properties of cinchona: as, cin- 
The two etuis of the tough cordage which constitute tlio Also aulnie Milie 

einoh terminate In long, narrow strips of leather, called «^toacia. Also qutnu) Mine, 
litigos (Spanish, thongs), which connect the cinches with CmGHOMCuHB (Sin-kon l-Sin), n, Ctnchonic + 
the saddle and are run through an iron ring, called . . . the -in(P, ] An artificial alkaloid derived from cin- 
Uri«<> Hmk, . . . *iid tlu-ii tied l>y * nerio. of ennnriiMtml choniiio and Isomeric with it. 
turn, and knot. known on y to the craft, h. .Wnfmm. clnchonidla /gin-kfi-nia'i-tt), ». [< cinchona, 2, 

«lndl (tdnoh), r. [< cinch, n.] I, X. To 4- -id 1 4- -to*.] Same as elmthouMme. 

gird with a cinch. Honce- 2. To bind or sub- cinchonldlaa (sin-kon-i-di'nlt), u. Kamo us ctn- 
due by force. [Colloq., weatorn U. H.] dun, Mine. 

n. intram. To tighten the cinch : used with ctnchonldln e (sin-kon'i-din), «. [< cinchona, 2, 
HP- 4- -if/i + An alkaloid of cinchona bark, 

At Giles’s rauoh, on the divide, the party lialted iocM especially abundant in the red bark, and Jso- 

M no X1N ‘ meric \idth cinchonine. It is used in medicine in the ■ 

wllulOp ft* Same as climcnc*, form of the sulphate for the same purposes as quinine, 

dnchomeronic (sin-kO-me-ron 'ak), a. Used only but in a u*sh powerful nntlperiodic. 
in tho following phi*ase. Olnchomeronlc add, cinchonine (sin'ko-nin), n. f< cinchona , 2, 4* 
CiiH 8 NyO rt , an m-hl produced by the oxidation of cin- All alkaloid (C-ioHooNoO) obtained from 

chotilne with HNO ;t , crystallizing iu crusts and nodules of tlie bark of 86 voral species of Cinchona . it erv 


nut. 1 In hot,, a form of definite inflorescence 
in which the successive axes arise alternately to 
the right and loft of tho preceding one, in dis- 
tinction from the Irntryx, in which the suppres- 
sion is all on one side ; a uniparous acorpioid 
cyme. Also dcinmts, 

dnclid (sing'klid), it. A member of the family 
Cinclkkv; a water-ouzel. 

Oinclidn (sing'kli-dfi), n. pl, fNL., < CincluH { 1, 
4- -Ukc,] A family or turdoia oscine passerine 
birds, {he dippers or water-ouzels, remarka- 
ble among land-birds for their aquatic habits. 
They spend much of their time in the water, through 
which element they fly with case. They have a stout 
thick-set body; very short tail of 32 rectrices; short 
rounded wings of 10 primaries, the first of which is spur!- 


i HNOa, crystallizing iu crusts and nodules of 
small needles. 

Cinchona (sin-ko'nii), n, [NIj. (Linnrous), for 
Chinchona, so called after the Countess of 
Chinchon (8p. Chin chon, a town iu Spain near 
Madrid), vice-queen of Peru, who iu 1GI1H was 
cured or fever by the use of cinchona bark, 
and who assisted m making the remedy known. 

The NU name according to the Sp. would a, r o j_- 

. be Chinchona (pron. chin-tdio'niij, but it cincbonlsni (8m ko-nizm), ji. * 

shit form, being adapted in & dwturbed condition of tho 

t i * l a vRtom. eharaotenzed bv excessive buzz i ntr m 


species of i mcnona. it crys- 
tallizes in white prisms, which arc odorhws, not so bitter 
as quinine, with which it is generally associated, and sol- 
uble in alcfjhol, hilt not iu water. With acids it forms 
crystulllzablti salts. Its medicinal effects aru like those 
of quinine, but milder. Also called vinchunia. 
dnchoninic (stn-kd-nin'ik), a, [< cinchonine 4- 
-f>.] In chern,, existing in or derived from cin- 
chonine: as, dnchoninic acid. 





rarely appears in that T 

form and pron. to L. analogies.] 1. A genus 
of evergreen troes, natural order Hubiacf w , na- 
tives of the Andes from the United States of 
Colombia to Bolivia, growing chiefly on tho 
eastern slopes at an average altitude of from 
5,000 to 8,000 feet. They arc the source of Peruvian 
or cinchona bark and of quinine. Then; are about 40 spe- 
cies, but the clnchoiiA barks of commerce arc produced by 
about a dozen. Tho barks used in pharmacy an: chiefly of 
three kinds : loxa, crown, or pale cinchona bark, the ordi- 
nary Peruvian bark, afforded by C. officinalis; calisayu or 



Flowering branch of Cinchona Calisapa, with slug It flower 
on luTger scale. 

yellow cinchona bark, from C. Calisaya ; and red cinchona 
bark, from C, sueeiruhra. Several other barks are used 
exclusively In tho manufacture of quinine, os the Cotan- 


Americun Pipper ( Cine l us mexteanut), 

ous ; the tarsi booted ; the bill shorter than the head, slen- 
der, nearly straight, with convex gonys : the linear nos- 
trils partly overhung by featlicrs : and no rlctol bristles, 
it is A small group, having the single genus Ciualus and 
about 12 sjKicios, Inhabiting clear mountain streams of 
most jiarts of the world. 

cinclldeB, n. Plural of cinclitt . 

Olncllnaa (sing-kli'uc), n, vl . [NL., < Cinclu8 9 
3 (in sense 2, < Vinclwt , 2), 4- -ina\] 1. The 
dippers or water-ouzels rated as a subfamily 
of Turdida; or of some other group of birds. — 
2. Tho turustones as a subfamily of Jlamato- 
vodidw, G. It . Gray, 1841. Hoc Streps fibs, 
CincliS (sing'klis), w. ; pi. cin elides (-kli-dftz). 

5 NL., < Gr. Kiytikli', pi, KiytJdfas, a latticed gate.] 
in aperture in tho wall of the somatic cavity 
of somo actiuozoans, as soa-anonioncs, for the 
omission of craspedota and acontia. 
Oinclosoma (sing-klo-sd'mjt). n, [NL. (Vigors 
and Horsfield, 1825), < Gr. Kiyi&os, water-ouzel 
(see Cinclns ), + au/m, body.] A genus of Aus- 
tralian birds of uncertain affinities, usually 
rangod with Cratcropm . It includes four species, C. 
vunctatum, castanonotum , cinnanwneum, and eastamo- 
thorax. They arc sometimes called jrnnmri -thrushes. 

Oinclus (sing'klus), n. [NL., s Gr. a cer- 
tain bird, accordiim to some a kind of wagtail 
or water-ouzel.] I, The typical and only ge- 
nus of birds or tho family Vinclidai or water- 
ouzels. Tho European species is C . amatiem; 
tho North American is C. mexicanus, Bechstein , 
1802. Bee cut under Cinclidcc . — 2. A name 
t given by G. K. Gray (after Moehring, 1752) to a 
‘ genus of wading birds, the tumstouos, usually 
called Strepsilas (which see). 

»1. dwe- 
lled, + 

. _ . % \ ,,ttgir- 

dled planula : the pcciliar collared embryo of 
spongos, or the embryonic stage of a sponge 
when it resembles a choauoflageilate infusorian. 

The gastrula |of certain spongesj evidently occupies a 
stage between that of the auiphiblastula, or the poreuchy- 
lii ula when that is present, and the einotoplanula or gir- 
dled planula. 

--- ^ v . Hyatt, IToc. Dost. Hoc. Hat. Hist., XXIII, 81. 

with iridescent green. The species inhabits !Sew Guinea ih-\ - rA« 

and several neighboring islands, including SoiwatU, the CmctOplAniliaT (Slngk-to-plan v-lftr), a, [A S 
Aru islands, Misol, and Joble. cinctqilanula 4- -ar».] Collared, as the embryo 


system, characterized by excessive buzzing in 
the oars, the result of overdoses of cinchona or 
quinine. 

llie condition here called einehoni sm is marked by the 
occurrence of giddiness, deafness, and a sense of buzzing, 
or Home kind of tinnitus, iu the curs. 

Sir T, Watson , Lectures on Physic, lxxxvi, 

cinchonixe (sln'kft-nlz), r. t. ; pret. and pp. cin- 
chouiaed , ppr. dnchonidnfj. f< cinchona, 2, 4- 
-izc.] In mod,, to bring under the influence of 
the cinchona alkaloids ; administer large doses 
of cinchona or quinine to. 
dnchotannlo (ain-k^-tau'ik), a, [< cincho(ninc) 
4- tann(in) 4- -to.] Pertaining to or derived 
from cinchonine and tannin.— Cincbotannic Add, 
h fonu of tannic acid found in the ciuchoim barkH. 
dnehotenin (sin-kot'e-nin), n, A neutral ni- 
trogenous principle, derived from cinchonine 
by the action of potassium permanganate, 
cinchovatin (flin-K^-vft'tin ), ». [< dnolto(nine) 4- 
v(inum), wine, 4- -ate* 4- -iifi.] Hame as aricin. 
Oincian law. See law. 

Cincinnal (sin-sin'^1), a. [< cindnnus 4- -a/.] 
In hot. and mil., resembling or related to a cin- 
cinnus; scorpion!. Also cicinmtl. 

Oindnnati group. See group. 

Oindnnurug (sin-si-nfl'rus), n. [NL. (Vieillot, 



and subfamily Paradisdna ?, having the two 
middle tail-feathers long-exserte<l in the form 
of naked wiry shafts coiled at the end into a 
seorpioid or cincinnal racketwhich bears vanos, 
whence the name. The only species is C . renin*, tlio 
monucode or king bird of Paradise, which is lij inches 
long, with the middle tail-feathers aliout as long. The 
male is chiefly of a crimson or flaming orange color, varied 
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sto- dnderoust. dndroust (sin'd$r-us, -dim), a, 
[< cintler 4* -ottt.] Pertaining to or like cin- 
Pr. der; slaggy. 

Metals by heat well purified and cleans'd, 

Or oi a certain sharp ami nindrou* humour. 

8ylrc*tr.r, tr. of Du Hartal, p. 4fi0. 

dnder-path (ftin'der-p&th), w. A path or way 
laid with cinders instead of gravel. 

There was a br»iul iunder-j>ath diagonally crowing a 

Mr*. GaMl. 

dnder-pig (sin'dtr-pig), w. Pig-iron made from 


of & s^vonge; having the character of a cincto- 

dneture (singk'ttjr), n. [= F. oeinturc 

Centura = It. cfatura (Sp. dntura, the waist, 
formerly a girdle, = Pg. dntura, the waiat), < L. 
dnetura . a girdle, < dngere , pp. cinctus, gird, 
surround. Cf. ceint, oeinturc, center* = duter, 
and see cinch , dngle, etc.] 1. A belt, girdle, or 
baud worn round the body or round a part of it. 

Now happy he whose cloak and cincture can 
Hold out tills tempest. ShaJc., K. John, iv. 3. 

Like one that shuddered, she unbound nTrwlnr* hnlhi.Tn "d ' 

The cincture from toneatb her breast. Cinder, bee bulldog , (i. 

Coleridge , Chrintntol, l. Cinder-Sifter (sin df»r-sif # t6r), n. One who or 
Specifically— 2. The girdle used to confine a that which sifts cinders: specifically, u perfo- 

■ * rated shovel or sieve for sifting ashes or dust 

from cinders. 

dnder-tub (sin 'der- tub), n. A shallow iron 
truck with movable sides iuto which the slog 
of a furnace flows from tlio cinder-fall, 
cinder-wench (sin 'dfcr- wench), n, A ciuder- 
woman. 

In the black form of cinder-u'cnch she came. 

day, Trivia, 1L 181. 

dnder-woxnan (sin'd6r-wtim # an), w. A woman 
whose occupation it is to rako for cinders in 
heaps of ashes. [Eng.] 

Cinder-WOOl (sin'd^r-wCd), w. A fibrous glass 
obtained by the action of a jet of air or steam 
upon molten slag as it flows from a blast-fur- 
nace. More commonly called mineral wool . 
Cindery (sin'd6r-i), a. [< cinder + -y 1 ,] Ro- 
sembling cinders; containing cinders, or com- 
posed of them; sooriaceous. 

dndrlng, a, Bee cindering , 
dndrousti a. See ciwderous . 
dnefactiont (sin-g-fak'shqn), w. [< ML. einc- 

fnctioCn -), < L. cimfactm , turned to ashes, < r/- 
nis, ashes, + f actus, pp. of facet no, make. Of. 
einefy,] The act or process of reducing to 
ashes. E, Phillips, 1700. 
cinefyf, v, t [< L. cinis, ashes, + -ftcarc, < fa- 
cere, make. Cf. dnef action,] To roduco to uslies. 
Voles, 1717. 

cinematic, dnematical, etc. Same as line- 
matio, etc. 

cinematograph (sm-f-mat'v-gr&f), n. Boo vita- 
same, 

h*(| iujulu . v*. o fnwr , iuvon uj. uuii. Dvnin y f u. * 

sinter, q. v.); origin uncertain. Tlio spelling dnenchyma (si-neng'ki-mji), n, [NL., < Or. 

and sense of the E. word have been affected by ^ ' ’ - " 

F. cendre , < L. cinis ( cimr -), ashes : see cincra- 
coons,] 1. A piece or mass of any substance 
that has been partially consumed or calcined 
by heat and then quenched: as, the cinder of 
a forgo.— 2. A small live coal among ashes; 
an ember. [Rare or obsolote.] 

1 ahull allow tlio cimler* of my ftpirltft 
Through tho uahoa of my chance. 

Shale., A. mill (?., v. 2. 

3. pi. The mass of ashes, with small fragments 
of unconsumed coal interspersed, which re- 
mains after imperfect combustion, or after a 
fire has goue out. (See coke*,) — 4. pi. In geol,, 
coarso ash or scorun thrown out of volcanos. 

(See ash*.) This material when solidified be- 
comes tuff or tufa. — 5. Ono of the scales thrown 
off by iron when it is workod by the blacksmith. 

There la In amltha' cinder*, by aomo adhesion of iron, 
ouinetimoi to be found a maguctlcal operation. 

Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Err. 


clergyman's cassock, usually of the color of the 
cassock and made of silk or sergo. 

Stepped from tlio crowd a ghoatly wight, 

Iu insure gown, and cincture white. 

Scott, Munition, Iv. 16. 

Hence— 3. Something resembling a belt or 
girdle. 

Round nil the'dazl’d Zodiac which throws 
His upaugled Cincture o’r the slippery Spheres 
To keep In order and gird ujp tho Years. 

J, Beaumont, Payohe, ill. no. 

4. That which encompasses or incloses; inclo- 
sure; barrier; circuit; fence. 

Tile court and prison being within the cincture ot one 
wall. Jlacon, Hen. VII. 

5. In arch,, a raisod ring or a list around a col- 

bolt of botlM 

i coiwhlered ho- 
t others with the hu- 
merus. 

cinctured (singk'turd), a. [< cincture + -ed*.] 
Girded with a cincture ; girdled. 

Their feather-efaclumZ chiefs and dusky loves. 

Gray, Progress of Poesy. 

His movements were watched by hundreds of natives, 
... ail exceedingly tall race, almost nuked, . . . the wo- 
men cinctured with a woof of painted feathers or a deerskin 
apron. Bancnft, Hist, V, H., 2. 34. 

cinder (sin 'dGr), n, [< ME. cinder, sinder (spell- 
ed cyndyr, syndyr in Prompt. Pair., 1440, per- 
haps the earliest ME. authority for tho word), 
prob. < AS. sinder , scoria, dross of iron, a led. 
sindr = 8w. Hinder , slag or dross from a forge, 
s= Dun. sinder, a spark of ignited iron, u cin- 
der, s= D. sintels, cinders, coke, =r OHG. sin- 
tar , MHG. G. sinter, di'oss of iron, scale (> E. 



Cinerary Urn. 

ibanuni near Rome.) 



htvnv, move, + eyxvpa, infusion, < lyx *iv, infuse, 
pour in, < fa, ss E, in, + x ttp t pour.] In hot,, 
tissue consisting of irregularly branching and 
anastomosing vessels, and containing a milky 
or yollow juice. 

The latex I of Euphorbia photqihorea] oxlilbltn movements 
which have given origin to the name cinmchyma. applied 
to latUdforous tissue by snine authors. Encyc. Brit., 1 V. 87. 

dnenchymatous (siu-eng-kim'a-tus), a, [< 
einenchyma(V) + -ous,] I'crtainlug to or com- 
posed of cinenohyma; containing latex or 
elaborated sap ; laticiforous. 

cineraceous (sin-o-ra'shius), a. [< L. cincra- 
ecus, ashy, < cinis\ciner -), ashes (esp. common 
in reference to the ashes of a corpse that lias 
been burned), as Gr. xdv/f, dust, ashes ; cf . Skt. 
Jcana (lingual w)» a small grain, as of dust or 
rice. Of. cinder,] Of ashes; ashy; cinereous. 

Cineraria (sin-e-r&'ri-jl), u, [NL. (so called 
from the soft white down which covers the sur- 
face of tho leaves), < L. cinerarias, pertaining 
to ashes: see cinerary , j 1. A genus of plants, 
natural order ' Composites, consisting of herbs 


as soda-water, 
p it; a “ stick.” 


mixed with a weaker bever , 
lemonado, water, etc., to fori 
[Slang.] 

emder-bed (sin'dftr-bed), n. A quarrymen’s 
name for a stratum of the upper Purbeck series, 
almost wholly composed of oyster-shells, and 
named from its loose structure. It is a marine 
bed lying among fresh-water deposits. 

cinder-cone (sin'dcr-kon), n . A formation re- 
sulting from the deposition of successive eruj>- 
tions of flno material, ash, lapilli, and scoria), 
from a volcano. 

cinder-fall (8in'd6r-f&l), n. The dam over which 
the slagfrom tlie cinder-notch of a furnace.flows. 

Cinder-frame (siu'dAr-fr&m). n. In locomotive 
engines, a frame of wirework placed before tho 
tubes to arrest the ascent of largo pieces of 
burning eoke. 

cindering, dndrlng (sin'dftr-ing, -dring), a, [< 
cinder 4* -ingi.] Reducing to cinders. [Rare.] 
Sword and cindring flame. Gascoigne (lftS7X 

dnder-notdl (sin'd&r-noch), n. In metal- work- 
ing, a notch made on the top of the dam of a blast- 
furnace to allow the slag to run off. 



rfw|la 

or small shrnbs, with small heads of yellow 
flowers. They are chiefly found in South Africa. Sev- 
eral species formerly included in this genus have boon 
transferred to other genera. 

2. [l,c,] A name given by florists to plants of 
the genus Sencdo, derived by cultivation from 
8, cruentus (formerly Cineraria ernenta), a na- 
tive of Teneriffo in the Cauurv islands. They 
have white or purplo flowers. Bee cut in pre- 
ceding column. 

cinerarium (sin-o-ra'ri-um), pi. cineraria (-ft). 
[L. : see cinerary,] In archam a niche in the 
wall of a tomb designed to receive a cinerary 
urn ; hence, any niche iu the wall of a tomb, 
even when largo enough to receive a sarcopha- 
gus. Ancient tombs were often provided with 
cineraria in three or even all of their side walls. 
dnerary(sin / - 
e-ra-ri), a, [< 

L. cinerarias, 
pertaining to 
ashes, neat, 
cinerarium , a 
receptacle for 
the ashes of 
the dead, < 
cinis ( riser -), 
ashes: see cin- 
eraceous,] Of 
or pertaining 
to ashes; con- 
taining ashes, 

-Cinerary urn, 
a sepulchral urn 
in whluli are de- 
posited the Miles 
of a cremated 
corpse. 

There wore also 
many niches for 
cinerary urn*. 

B. Taylor, Lands 

| of the Sara- 

(cell, ]i. 281. (From u coliunl 

dneratlon (ain-e-r&'shqn), n. [< ML. as if # ct- 
neratio(n -), < ducratus, reduced to ashes, pp. of 
*cincrare,< L. cinis (riser-), ashes: see etwera- 
ceous,] The reducing of anything to ashes by 
combustion; incineration, 
cinerea (sl-no're-a), «, [NL., fern, of L. cine- 
reus, ashy: see* cinereous,] Gray or cellular 
nerve-tissue, as distinguished from white or 
fibrous nervo-tissue ; tho gray substance of the 
brain and spinal cord. 

Cinereal (si-no'rf-al), a, [< cinerea + -ah] Per- 
taining to tho cinerea of tho brain. 

Cinereous (si-iie'r$-UH), a. [< L. einereus, ashy, 

< cinis ( ciner -), ashes: see cincraeemis,] Like 
ashes; having the color of the ashes of wood; 
dark opaque gray; ash-gray. 

Palo cincreou* eurthun vessels. 

Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 124. 

dnerescent (sin-e-res'gnt), a, [< LL. eine- 
reseen(t-)s, ppr. of ciner tisccre, turn into ashes, 

< L. cinis (ciner-), ashes : see cineraceous,] 
Turning gray or ash-colored ; becoming cinere- 
ous; somewhat ashy-gray. 

dneritious (sin-g-rish'us), a, [< L. clneriUus, 
more correctly cincricius, like ashes, < cinis 
(dnvr-), ashes: see cineraceous,] Having the 
color or consistence of ashes; ash-gray: spe- 
cifically applied, in anat„ to the cinerea or gray 
uorve-tissuo aN distinguished from white: as, 
the dneritious or cortical substance of tho brain ; 

. a dneritious ganglion.- dneritious tnberoula in 
aunt. *. (a) llio tutor cincroum. 8oo tulter. (6) The tuber- 
culum dncrcum of Koiando. 8co tuberculum, 

dnerulentt (si-ner'fi-lent), a, [< L. cinis 
(cimr-), ashes (see dneraeeous), 4- -ulent, as in 
pulverulent , etc.] Full of ashes. Hailey, 1781. 
Cingalese, Singhalese (ging-ga-lSs' or -lez'), 
a, and t». I, a. Pertaining to the island of 
Ceylon, or to its principal native race. See 
Ceylonese, 

n. n. 1. Sing, and pi, A member or members 
of the principal native race of Ceylon; the 
primitive races of Ceylon collectively.— 2. The 
language of the people of Ceylon. 

Also Sinhalese, 

(sing'gl), n. [s* D, singel = F. Bangle, 

cengle , = Bp. clncha (> E. cinch, q. v.) ss 

Pg. diha as It. cenghia, dnghia , < I cingula 
(ML. also ring I a), f, (cf. Sp. dnoho, .also later 
cingulo sa Pg. eingulo a It. dngolo , < L. dnau- 
lum, neut.), a girdle, < cingere, gird. Cf. ceint, 
ceinturc, dneture, and surdngle.J A girth. See 
surcingle, 

‘ 'gl), v, t, [< dngle, n.] To girdle; 


CioerurU of th« CorUsas (S*n*cU crmnhts). 
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Oanghiare, Hnghiare [It], to girt or dngte a hone. 

. Florin. 

flrilfiflUft. n. Plural of cingulum . 
dagulMe (sing'gu-lftt), a. [< NL. cingulatuSy < 
L. cingula, cingulum , a girdle : ho© dnghy n., cin- 
gulum .] In cnlom.y surrounded by on© or more 


dnna baric (sin-fl-bar'ik), a. [< cinnabar 4* 
4c,] Pertaining to cinnabar; consisting of 
cinnabar or containing it: att, dnnabaric sand, 
dnnabarlne (sin'o-Mr-in), a . [< cinnabar + 
4wcL Cf. Gr. Htvvafiajuvo^ like cinnabar, < k/v- 
' „L 7 ~i ~~ "7”n.r*S w valiant: sec ci»»rtftor.j # Same as cinnabaric. 

thethorax orVlxloinen. ** 7 * saU of 'acl^ Hmau,{ie) + 

Ifffiimlni*. „■ ,.1 /_ on a salt of cinnamic acid. 


clnnamene (siii'a-mCn), w. [< cinnam(on) 4 
-cwc.J A hydrocarbon (C 8 Hg) produced by the 


duqutn * 

II. «. Of the color of cinnamon; light recL 
dish-brown. - cinnamon bear, the cinnamon-colored 
variety of the common black tear of North America, 
C'rtUK anicrioanu*. 

cinnamon-brown ( sin'jwnon-broun ), n. Same 
as phcnylcne brown (which see, under brown). 
Cinnamon-fern (pin 'a- mon - f 6rn), n. The Oa- 
munda cinnamomea : so called from the cinna- 
mon-colored sporangia which cover the fertile 
fronds. 


Cingulum (Ning'gu-lum), pi. cingula (-lit). 

[L. (ML. NL.): see cingle.] 1. [ML., > Sp. 

of M^len^kndfaimTwn»iii« cinnamon-oil (Riu'fi-nisn-oil), n. Same as oil 
Sat^ho^aist— a 1 ** fXL°] *aud ™vT* ?. nt * ly ( l»;ooarb<mH at hipli temperature. of cinnamon (which noe, uuder cinnamon) 

(a) A girdle, belt, 1 or zone; also, the waist; 
some part constricted as if girdled, sj witimiiy 


—(l) Tne neck of a tooth, or the conHtrictioii separating cinnamic (sin'Hrinlk), a. [< dnwtm(on) 4* 4c. ] 
the crown from the fang. Pertain i ng to or obtained from cinnamon, Also 


it iimy tliiiH ofton lie detected in ooiu-tar. It* occurs nat- cinUftmOn-StOUG (sin'Orinon-ston), tt. A variety 

‘"'7 to ATs n " °f 

/«:«/.. ..I i.\ - ry J' ..,/ % _l -i cinnamon, hyacinth-red, yellowish-brown, or 

honey-yellow color, sometimes used in jewelr 


A band of dental substance (termed the cingulum) urn}' einnaiHOmiC. Cinnam ic add. ColLOo, im ncid foimd . . . . - , , N 

wnroiind tht. tfioth, ftiidovi-Ji in jinuiw «i 1,1 halaiini of Tolu, andoHicr reslm.iiH ImdioH. 1 1 CinnamOP-SUOt (Kill a-moil-sfrct), n, 


mate*) may develop small accessory <*u«j»h which project 
j , * 1 * *«- * — t the four principal 


crystallizes in fine needles, is odorless, ami is soluble in 
hot water and in alcohol. Oil of oiiuiamoji is mostly an 
aldehyde of thin add. 

[< dnnam(on) 4 


downward* external to the two outer of 
cusp*. Mivarty Idem. Aimt., j*. JW. 

(i) One of the which of the carapace of an armadillo. cinUAUlOlC (sin 9 p.-m51), n 
( 6 ) A longitudinal bundle of white fibers in the - ole .] Hamc us cmnammw . 

K fornicatus, arising from below the go mi cinnamomeons (sin-a-ino'infi-UH), a. [< I-*- c/w- 
» corpus callosum in front., and extending namomum , cinnamon, 4 -cowit.] Cinnumon-col- 
down behind into the gyrus hippocampi. (c) orod: as, the cinnamomcou* humming-bird. 

In entom.y it belt-like mark; a transverse band duuamomic(Hin-ft-inom / ik),o. [(.('iunamomum 
of color. A’a//.— 8. T-NL.] in annelids, same + 4c.] Bamo a h cinnamic. 
as cUtiihnn . — 4. |NL.] In pathol., herpes zos- Oinnamomum (sin-a-md'muni), w. [L. : see 
ter, or shingles. cinnamon.} A genus 

OBifo(Mui'j-tf6) v n. [NL. (Illaek wall), <L. cini- Jxinrarcw , natives 
flo(u~), a hair-curler, < (?) etuis, asiies, + flare Polynesian islands. 


. . , - iT 7- 

Also called emmite , hessonita. 
innamon-suet (sinVmon-sfPct), n. A fatty 
substance obtained from" the ripe fruit of Cin- 
namomum Zeylanicum. 

cinnamon-water (sin 'a-nioTi-wd^t^r), n. A 
in(*<licinal beverage made irom cinnamon-oil 
and water. 

cinnamyl (sin'a-mil), n. [< cinnam(ic) + -;//,] 
The raaitfftl (CgtiyCX)) supposed to exist in cin- 
namic acid — C innamy l dnnamate, Htymcin. 

dnnyrid (sin'i-rid), n. A bird of the family 
( ■inngridm. 


A genus of spiders, of the family 
giving name to the family fW- 


s E.Wmrl.] 

AgalenkUv or giving 
JUmkUv. V. feroxy a very vora<*ious species, is 
a type of the genus. 


mus of plants’ natural order OinnyridB (si-nir'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
s of tropical Asia and the + -«**».] A family of birds, named from the 
iln. They liHVc rllilHiil miwwii f*! luw Jh.«ii mmle to .mvt|r a 


„ 'J’hcy liuvc ribbed cvcrKrc 

loaves, and a 0-clcft calyx with u sUimuim in H rown ; each 
luitlirsr has 4 colls, which ojhmi by valves Inwardly ex- 
cept in the outer row. All the specie* oohsohs an am. 

imph 


multitude of disMlmilar forum, and la now disused. It la 
properly a synonym of Acataritiiuitv (which sec), as ap- 

v.«. . 4 „„, „ , vv ,„.„ plied to the sun-birds. 

nittUe volatile oil. Hc*e cinnauuml camphor, and mttnia- Oinnyrlmorphffi (sin^i-ri-mftr'fe), n. pi, [NL,, 


Ivrnea. 



livifig in ercviecH of rocks and walls, eU;., or tinder leaves 
or old bark, and weaving nets of u most olutemto descrip- 
tion, coiiMCi’U'd with their retreat by mouim of a tunnel, 
through which the animal darts when It feels the Vibration 
of an insect in the web. By most arachnologiHts tlie typi- 
cal species are referred to the family Atmlcnuitt. 

Dinlxylns (si-nik-si-i'nS), n. pi. [NL., < Cinixys 
+ 4wff?.] A subfamily of Tmtudinidw, proposed 


Sp. Pg. 

dnnamomo = OHG. mnamiHy MHG. sincmin , 
eminent , G, eiinmet, < L. dnnamommiy also cin- 
namum and cinnamon , ML. also cinamottinm, 


< Cinnyrte -f Gr. po/^f/y form.] In BundevalPs 
system of classification, a cohort of oscine pas- 
serine birds with long extensile tongue, whence 
they arc also called TuhiUngum. it is composed 
of five families of the birds commonly known an mn-hirdu 
and himr.y-mnkn'H, belonging to the genera Zhrpanis, 
Mdiphagn, Xt ctarinia, CinnyrU, and their allies. 

[< r/w- 


, < dnnyrimorphic (sin'i-ri-mftr'flk), a. 

Or. Kiwdfjwynv , also Ktmuu/nw and KtvaunVy < Hob. nprnnorpluv + 4c.l Pertaining to or Laving 
“ ‘ * - ... the characters of the Cinnyrimorpnw. 



qinnumdn, cinnamon, prob. connected with qa 
nehy a reed, a cane; so cannery eiunamon, ult. 
< ML. canella, cannclUiy dim. of cana, canna t 
cane: see cawc 1 .] I. w. 1, A tree of the ge- 
nus (Hnnamomunty especially <\ Zeylanicum. This 


[Early mod. E. cina* 


Cinix,ys btl liana. 

for the genus Cinixys . All the species are Af- 
rican. Also Kinixyina. 

QinixyB (si-nik'sis), n. [NIj. (Wagler, 1880), 
orig. written Kinixyn (Bell, 1815), as if < Gr. 
KivvcmaHai ( Kivvy -), waver or sway to and fro, 
extended form of KivtiaOaty move : see kinetic.} 
A remarkable African genus of chcloninus, of 
the family TcHtuitinidm or land-tortoises, and 
constituting a proposed subfamily Cinixyhav, 
having the carapace mobile at the sides above 
the inguinal plates, 
irinkt. "• See cinque. Chaucer. 

Btnkefoilet, n. See cinquefoil. 
imabax (sin V^ r )i w. [Earl 
bar, einahvr , cihobcr, cinopir (ME. cynopcr ) ; = 
D. dnuhrr, < F. cinabre = Pr. einobriy cynobrc 
ss Sp. Pg. cinabrio = It. cinabnu formerly ulso 
cenabrhy = MUG. zinober, G. ei mother = Dan, 
Cinnober = Sw. cinobcry < L. cinnabar in, < Gr. 
Kiwdf'iafUy also K/vvd^a/t/r and Tiyyafagty cinna- 
bar, vermilion; of Eastern origin : ef. Pers. sin- 
jarfy sinjafr = Hind, sliavgarf) cinnabar.] 1. 
Bed snlphid of mercury. Xat-im Cinnabar is A com- 

E tct, very heavy mineral, soiuetluieK finely crystallised, 
ut more generally massive, occurring in Spain, Hungary. 
Chili, Mexico, California, Japan, etc. ; it In the principal 
and most valuable ore of the mercury of commerce, which 
is prepared from it by sublimation. Artificial cwnaltar , 
prepared by subliming a mixture of mercury and sulphur, 
Is an amorphous powder, blighter than the native clima- 
te ; it is used as a pigment, and is more usuully called 
inn bnilion, Ilvjtatic cinnabar is an impure variety of a 
liver-brown color ami ■ubmetalllc luster. 

8. A red resinous juice obtained from an East 
Indian tree, Calamus Draco, formerly used as 
an astringent; dragon’s-blood, -cinnabar lao- 
See taajuer.— Inflammable cinnabar. Same as 

sl&nabar-green (sin'a-bftr-gren), n. A name 
sometimes given to chrome-green, especially 
in Germany. It contains no cinnabar or mer- 
cury. 



Vinnyrimorphw . 

Oinnyris (sin'i-ris), n . [NL. (G. Cuvier, 1817), 
said to bo < Gr. *Ktwvfuc 9 a small bird.] An ex- 
tensive goniiH of small tenuirostrnl passerine 
birds of Africa, of brilliant and varied hues; 
tho sun-birds. The namo has been used in 
different senses, but is properly a syuonym of 
Aficlariniu. 

dnopert, n. An obsolete form of cinnabar. B. 
Jonuon. 

dnostemid (sin-o-stCr'nid), n. A tortoise of 
the family Clnontmiidw. 

Oinosteraid* (sin-o-stfer'ni-de), w. pi. [NL., < 
VinoHlcrnmn + -ifUv.l A family of fresh-water 
turtles, typified by the genus Cinmtornum . They 
have the carapace and plastron united by suture, no Inter- 
sternal bone, no intergular acuta, and no luesoMteriial lame. 
The siiecicH hid InliabituntH of the fresh waters of North 
and South America. Most of them emit a strong musky 
odor, and hohic ure thorufura called ntink‘tvrtlm, 
and wimk-turtlcu. Also written Kinuxternidce. 

dnostemoid (sin-o-Ht^r'noid), a. and n. [< Ct- 
imtcrmm + I, «. Pertaining to or Lav- 

in gtlie characters of the Cinostmiidw. 

II. n. A cinoHtemid. 

OinOBtemum (sin-^-ster'nuzn), n. [NL. (Bpix, 
1824), irreg. < Gr. nivriv, move, + rtrlpvovy breast- 
bone.] A genus of small fresh-water turtles. 


Cbuuvmon ( Cinnamnmutn Xcylatticum). 

tree Is cultivated for its bark in Cevlon, Sumatra, and 
Borneo, and on tlie Malabar coaxt. It is HometimeH eon- 
fouiideii with (*. f’fWMiiVi, which yield* the UldncHe ciunuiuoii 
or eoumion eaHHia liguea (which see). 

2. The inner bark of China mown m Zeylanicum. 

It is stripped from the branches, and in drying takes the 
form of rolls culled tjuMlx, the smaller quill* being intro- 
duced as they are drviug into the larger dues. Tlie true 
cinnamon is a grateful aromatic, of a fragrant Hindi and 
moderately pungent taste, accompanied with Home degree 
of sweetness and astringency. It i* used in medicine for 
its cordial and carminative properties, and is oue-of the 
Iwst restorutivo spice*. The bark of (\ Canxia, being 
cheaper, is often sulmtituted for tme cinnamon, but it is 
thicker, coarser, and less delicate in flavor 



CtnMtemum ptnmtyhuitticum. 


giving name to tho family CinoHt&midm . C. 
pennsylvatt icum is a common mud-turtle of many 
parts of the United States. Also written C V wo- 
8tcrnony Kinosternon. 

efmqfoil (singk'foil), n. Same as cinquefoil. 
Then take powdurof Synamomti, & temper lilt with red Hnn-tron fsinirk'trO). n. TF . < dna five + 

w r T , , M r* T - y "■ m , it 

m ,0rtllU ,,f S£ ^ ^ opeiJnKs aro set alternately In 

WM and Olnffer, Nutmeg and Cloven, ^^1^,'} jSES^ST" SS 

And that gave mo my Jolly red nose. being pierced with very small holes so placed 

Jtaveiwnitft, ikeuteromcla, Hong No. 7 (1600). as to surround tho large ones. 

Black cinnamon, of Jamaica, l*imenta ocr<«.— oil of dlUBUtill (sing^kan'), n. [F., < cinq, five: see 
cinnamon, an oil obtained from the imrk and leaves of cinque. "] In old military evolutions, an order 
different trees of the genus Cinnaiwnnum. It consists cmvAmimr fha Avmmkntt mu nf Am Imt- 

chiefly of cinnamic aldehyde, C B HaO. mixed with various r 1 ,?* „ ^ 0V ? rnin ? JJP 01 

reslus.— Wbltf dimam on. or vfid {rirmamo ri of the talions so as to constitute three lines—- that is, 
We*tludier SeScSSSaT a van, main body, and reserve. E. PhiUips, 1706* 


' dntne 

clnQUe (Blngk). «• [< ME. eink, < OP. cine, P. 

dirq = Bp. Pg. cinco = It. cinque, five, < L. 
nuinque = E. flve K q. v.] I. A group of five 
object's or five units treated as one; used in 
certain games. 

Thtwe five ciiujuea, or these 25 round upofcs, in arms do 
siL'iiify number*. 

K. Potter , Interpretation of the Numiier Udi. 

2. pi Tho changes which may Iks rung on a 
chime of eleven bolls: so called because five 
pairs of bells change places in the order of ring- 
ing every time a change is rung.— Barons of the 
Cinque Ports. Boe foum- Cinque Ports, originally, 
live ports or havens on tho southern shore of England, 
toward Krai ice, namely, Hastings, Romney, Hythc, hover, 
and Sandwich, to which wero afterward added Wlnohelwm 
rand Rye, together with a uumlier of subordinate places. 
These were anciently doomed of so much Importance, in 
the defense of the kingdom against an Invasion from 
France, that they received royal grants of particular privi- 
leges, on condition of providing in coso of war a certain 
number of ships at tliefr own exjiense. Tho very ancient 
office of warden of tho Cinque Ports is still maintained, 
with some of its ancient powers. 

dnque-centist (ching-kwe-chen'tist), n. [< It. 
cinqueccntista, < einqucccnlo : hoc dnque-cento 
ana -wf.] 1. A writer or an artist of tho six- 
teenth century ; one who imitates the sixteenth- 
century style. Bee cinque-cento . 

Careful oiwervatlon and the reading of Land convinced 
me that all the great Italian artists, including the cinnite- 
eentiata, hud grown from a training of patient self-restraint, 
imposed by masters who had never indulged their hands iu 
uncertainty and dash. ContemjHtrarj/ lieu., XHX. 477. 

2. A student of or authority on the period 
known as the cinque-confco. 
cinque-cento (cliing-kwe-chen't$), n. and a. [It. 
dnqueccnto, lit. 500 (< cinque, five (see cinque ), 4 
cento, < L. centum = E. hundred, q. v.), but used 

as a contraction 
of millc cinque 
cento , 1500, with 
ref. to the cen- 
tury (1501 -1000) 
in which the 
revival took 
place.] I. n. 
Tho sixteenth 
century, with 
reference to It- 
aly, and espe- 
cially with ref- 
erence to the 
fine arts of that 
period. 

II. a . 1 . Exe- 
cuted or lie- 
signed in tho 
sixteenth cen- 
tury : applied 
specifically to 
tho decorativo 
art and architecture characteristic of . tho at- 
tempt at purification of style and reversion to 
classical forms which attained full development 
in Italy at tho beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; also often loosely applied to ornament 
of tho sixteenth century in general, properly 
included in the term renaissance. 

Wliat is given tho student as next to Raphael's work? 
Cinque-cento ornament generally. llwkin. 

2. Living in the sixteenth century. 

The process of casting as it was understood and prac- 
tised by tho Cinque-Cento medallists i* also here described, 
i\umi*. Citron,, 3d ser., 1. 373. 

cinquefoil (singk'foil), «. [Early mod. E. cinke- 
fouc, < It. c inauefoglie, cinquefoglb , < cinque , 
five, + foglio, leaf: seo cinque and foil 1 . Of. 
F. quintcfeuillc , and sed quinquefoUalv .] 1. An 
ornament in the Pointed style of architecture, 
consisting of five 
cuspidated divi- 
sions. This form 
is frequently in- 
troduced in cir- 
cular windows, 
bosses, rosettes, 
etc. See foil — 

2. The common 
name of several 
species of plants 
of the genus 
Potentilla , from 
their quinate 
leaves. Also 
cnMedflve-flnger. 

See Potentilia .— 



Cinque-cento Work .— Terlcst ul of the 
Pcrwiuh by Cellini, Florence. 
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if! B bearing. It U represented oonventlonilly 
ft rfrt » , d hi»f at the intersection of the five stems, 
tt K ,lro wlWl flve lohci ttlwufc ft im * 11 circle 
lornilng tlio center. 

Also spelled dnqfoil 

cmque-pace (singk'paa), n. An old French 
dance, distinguished by a movement of five 
stops. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig, a 
mcjumre, ami a com ttc- pace ; , , . iht*u come* repentiuice, 
and, with his !»u leg*, falls into the clntiuc-iHicc faster and 
faster, till lie sink into his grave. Sluik., Much Ado, 11. 1. 

Cinque-portt, *». [< F. cinq, five, + porte, gate, 
port. Of. Cinque Ports, under cinque,] A sort 
of fishing-net *. so called from the live entrances 
into it. A. Phillips, 170(1. 
dnque-spotted (singk' spotted), a. Having 
five spots. 

; On her left breast 

A mole cmqufi'*t>ottcd, like the crimson drops 
r the bottom of a cowslip, Shak., Cyiulielino, ii. 2. 

dnquidme (F. pron. Hung-kiutn'), n. [F., lit. 
fifth, < cinq, five.] A coin of Louis XV. of 
Franco, the fifth part of an tfeu, or tho quarter 
of a United Btates dollar, 
dnquino (It. pron. cbing-kwd'no), n. [It., < 
cinque, five : see cinque.] An ol’d Neapolitan 
money of account, tlie fortieth part of a ducat 
of the realm, being about an English penny, 
cintert, dntret, n. Bee center*. 

Oinura (si-uil'nl), n. jd. [NL., < Or, K/vobfuy;, 
shaking tho tail, < kivciv , move, 4 avpa, tail.] 
A groun of thysanurous insects, in some sys- 
tems or classification a suborder of the order 
Thysanura , containing apterous amotnboJous 
insects with peculiar mouth-parts, abortive or 
imperfect abdominal legs, and long abdominal 
appendages (whence the name). They im> known 
ox brief let ail* , and arc of the genera Ctw)Hnlcn, . lapjjx , 
Lnnama, etc., commonly ranged in two families, Cuvijmi- 
ihuice and LcjdaniatUlm, Bee cut under CanqHnten. 

dnurous (si-nfl'rus), a. [< Cbntra 4 -ww.] 
Pertaining to or having the characters of the 
Cinura. 

doid (fd'o-id), a. and n. I. a. Of or pertaining 
to tlie family Cioidw. 

n. w. A beetle of the family (■ ioidtv . * 
OioidfiB (si-b'i-dd), n. pi [NL., < Vis 4 -idw.] A 
family of serricorn malacodermat-ous Voleopte - 
ra , typified by the genus Vim. Tim ventral segment* 
arc normally free, the tarsi are4-Joiiited, and Lliountcimro 
um gcnomlly clavatc, sometime* iliilielliite. Home of tlio 
*)iecie* have clavicorn charucterlstic*. Al*o culled Cieidre. 
Hoc cut under (Xu. 

don’t, n. An obsoleto form of scion, Howell 
don* 2 (RPpn), n, [NL., < Gr. kiuv, a pillar, the 
uvula.] The uvula. 

-don. [ME. -cion } -dun, - cioun , -tion, - tinn , - tioun : 
see -tion.] An obsoleto spelling of the termi- 
nation - tion . In coercion, epinidon, intomecion, 
suHpidon , the c belongs to the root. 
donitiB (si-o-ni'tis), n. [NL. (> F. cionitc), < 
Gr. KiQv f a pillar, the uvula, + -i tie.] In pathol, 
inflammation of the uvula. 

Oionocrania (Bi^-n^-kr&'ni-ji), n . pi [NL., < 
Gr. nm>, a pillar, a column, 4* Kftaylm, skull : 
see cranium. Of. Gr. Kiovoupavov, kiuk/mvov, the 
capital of a column.] Literally, col umn-skulls : 
a systematic name applied to the principal 
group of hacertilia, from the fact that thoy 
possess a columella or column -bone of the skull. 
HeuCyclodu8. Also Kionocrania. [Rarely used,] 

The great majority of existing Lticcrtiliu belong to the 
lirocujluus Kionocrania. Iluxley, Anat. Vert., p. 190. 

Oionocrania amphlooslla, II division of Cionocranla con- 
taining those lacertilian* wliich have amiihicuiliuii verte- 
hnc, us tho Annalabota , lihynchocefthnlu, Uornmmuria, 
and I'rotoroiiauria.— Cfionoorania procOBlla, n division 
of Cumoerania containing those lacortillMis wliich have 
pmcailian vertebrae, being all the Ciotmrania excepting 
those above named. 

donocranial (si^-n^-kra'ni-iil), a. [As Cio- 
nocrania 4 -ol] Having a column-skull, as 
a lizard ; specifically, of or pertaining to the 
Ciomcranin . Also kionocruniuL 
donorrhaphia (sl^o-no-ra'fi-ji), n. [NL., < Gr. 

a pillar, the uvula, 4 /w^;, a sewing, < 
f)d7TTttVy sew,] Same as staphylorrhaphy. 
donotome (st-on'o-tom), w. [< Gr. x/W, a pillar, 
the uvula, 4 ruga f, cutting, < Ttpvr.iv, rapnv, 
cut.] A surgical instrument for excising a por- 
tion of the uvula. 

donotomy ( si-o-not 'o-m i ), w, [< Gr. tdutv, a pil- 
lar, the uvula,’4 Tufty, a cutting: see anatomy.] 
In surg.y the operation of excising a part of the 
uvula. 

Clonus (sT$-nus), n. [NL. (Clairviile, 1708), < 
Gr. uluv, a pillar.] A genus of rhynchophorous 
beetles, of the family ( urculionidtc or weevils. 
C . mmmm is a globular species found on mullen 
and other sorophulariaoeous plants. 


dpbar 

dperst, n. An obsolete form of cvotcm, game, 
crape. 

Why, dnost tlitnke I cannot inoame. unlesse I wears my 
hat in client like un aldcnnans helre? 

Maraton anti Webater, Malcontent, ill, 1. 
dper-tunnelf, n. An erroneous form of cipher- 
tunnel . 



dfera 
s4na, 

, .. . j!, the 

Arabic numerals (also applied to any occult 
characters), also (by association with iephyruu, 
zephyr) zvphurum (> It. svfiro, contr. zero, > 8p. 
Pg. zero s* F. zero, > E. zero, q. v.); < Ar. sift, 
sefr, a cipher, lit. empty, nothing, < safarn, be 
empty.] 1. In arith . and alg., a character of 
the form 0, which by itself Is the Hymbol of 
nought or null quantity, but. when used in 
certain relations with other figures or symbols 
increases or diminishes their relative value ac- 
cording to its position. Tlm*. in whole number*, a 
cipher when plucod at the right huml of a figure Increases 
it* value tenfold, a* 1, 30; In decimal fractions, when 

I daccd at the left hand of a figure, tt divides the value of 
hat figure by ten, as, .1, one tenth, .01, one hundredth, 
etc. ; us an exponent it reduces the value of the expression 
whom* exjMjnent it is to unity, us #<> » 1, etc, 

2. Figuratively, something of no vulue, conse- 
quence, or power; especially, a person of no 
weight, influence, usefulness, or decided char- 
acter. 

Mint* were the very cipher of a function, 

To line tlio faults, wlmsu fine stands In record, 

And let go by the actor. Sltak ., M. for M., Ii. 2. 

Our minister at the court of T<ondon is a cipher, 

S. Atlanta, iu Ihuieroft's Hist, roust., II. 270. 
Hero ho wus a more cipher, there he wus lord of the as- 
cendant. Irving. 

3f. A written character in general, eiq>eeially a 
numeral cliaracter. 

Till* wi*dom lM*gnn to be written In ciphera and charac- 
ters, and letters bearing the form of creature*. 

Raleigh, Hist, World. 

4. (a) A combination of letters, as the initials 
of a name, in one complex device, engraved, 
stamped, or written on something, us on a seal, 
plate, coach, tomb, picture, etc. ; a literal de- 
vice. Bee monogram . (h) In her., such a com- 
bination of letters borne upon a small es- 
cutcheon or cartouche, and substituted in an 
achievement of arms of a woman for the crest, 
which appears only in those of men.— fi. A 
secret or disguised manner of writing; any 
method of conveying u hidden meaning by 
writing, whether by means of an arbitrary use 
of characters or combinations understood only 
by the persons concerned, or by a conventional 
significance attached to words conveying a dif- 
ferent meaning to one not in the secret ; cryp- 
tography. 

Xifer* or nota furtlvw, Rucrot mark* for the hiding of 
the writer's mind from others, save him to whom he 
writes it. ItakewUl, Apology, p. SNU. 

I write you freely, without the cover of cipher. 

Monroe, in Bancroft's Hist. Const., II. 380. 
0. Anything written iu cipher; a cryptogram. 
— 7. Tho key to a cipher or secret mode of 
writing. 

cipher (si'ffcr), v. [< cipher, n.] I. intram . 1. 
To use figures; practise arithmetic by means 
of numerical figures or notation. 

'Twos oertuiu lie could write mid cipher too. 

Guldamth, Deserted Village, 1. 208. 

2. In fox-hunting, to hunt carefully about in 
search of a lost* trail : said of a dog. [New 
Eng.] — 3. To run on throo legs: said of a dog. 
[Kentucky.]— 4. Of an organ-pipe, to sound 
independently of the action of the pluyer, in 
consequence of some mechanical derangement 
iu the organ. 

II. trans. [Of. decipher.] 1. To reckon in 
figures; cast up; make out in detail, as or ae 
if by ciphering; generally with up or out, and 
often used figuratively: as, to cipher or cipher 
up the cost of au undertaking; to dpher out 
the proper method of proceeding. [Chiefly 
colloq.]— 2. To write in occult characters.. 

Thu character* of gravity and wisdom ciphered in your 
aged face. U outfit, Strange Discovery. (Kart*.) 

St. To designate or express by a sign ; charac- 
terize. / 

Some loathsome dash the herald will contrive. 

To cipher mu liow fondly I did dote. 

Shak., Lucrece, L 207, 

4f. To decipher. 

The iUiterato, that know not how 
To cipher what is writ in learned books. 

Shak., Luoreoe, l 611. 


cipherer 

cipherer (sTfGr-6r), ». 1 . One who ciphers; one 
who perform* arithmetical processes.— 0. One 
skilled in writing in cipher. 

Thu Chancellor Rallied forth with IiIr Sovereign to rln the 
diplomatic work of the campaign at the head of a devoted 
band of prlvy-eouncUlora, uccretaricH, cipherer*, nowapupur- 
‘ ‘ * k, I. f»ao. 


hark a, courier*, and cooks, Lowe, Kismarck, 

dpherhood (sI'fGr-bfld), w. [< cipher -f -hood.'] 

The Htute of being a cipher; insignificance; 
nothingness. [Rure.] 

Theretore Hod, to confute him and bring him to hix nn- clrcassieillie (Her-kftfl-i-cn'), n. n<\. fem. (sc. 

tlvc ciphccluml, threatened to bring a sword against him. " “ v ■ L ■- - 

Gimlwin, Works, V. 44a 

Ciphering (si'fGr-ing), it, [Verbal ii. of cipher. 
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themselves Adighe.] I a. Pertaining to or in- 
habiting Circassia, a district of Russia (until 
1864 an independent territory) situated on the 
northern slope of the Caucasus, and bordering 
on the Black Hen. 

II. w. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Cir- 
cassia ; specifically, one of the native race of 
Circassia, distinguished for the fine physical 
formation of its members, especially its women. 
— 2. [/. <*.] Harm* as circaesknnc. 


efoffe = M. stuff) of Circa snien : soe Circassian. 
But the name is arbitrarily given.] A variety 
of light cashmere made of silk and mohair. 


m-- k. M . rt . ' . | ' vwnminiv Mfivuv v* Pirn Mill Uiwuaiii 

*0 1. Tho ael of using figures, an im until- oirce (h.Vhc), «. TA NL. hh« of L. Ciret, < Gr. 
metlc.— 2. I'ho aoumliiiK ot mi orsttti-iniMMii K , >.*/,, Ciroo, a aomirwia. Beo Cftwaw.] 1. In 



consequence of some mechanical derangement 
or misadjustment, independently of the action 
of the player. 

Ciphering-book (sI'f6Mng-buk), a. A book in 
which to solve arithmetical problems or enter 
them when worked. 

ciphering-slate (si'ftaving-HliM), a. A slate on 
which to work arithmetical problems, 
cipher-key (fd'fcr-ke), w. A key to a system of 
writing in cipher. 

Cipher-tunnel ( Hl'fer-tun * cl ), n. A mock chim- 
ney ; a chimney built merely for outward show. 

The device of <'/i/ilii‘i‘-tinnu>U nr nmek chimneys merely 
for uniformity nf‘ building. Fuller, Oh. Hint., V. fil. 40, 
dphUS, a. See sn/phns. 

dpolin 

lino, a 
being 

polio , . # 

dpollino (sip-o-lo'no; It. pron. che-poJ-lS'no) 
n. [It. : soe ci'poUn.] In gaol, , a granular lime- 
stone containing mica. - I talian dpollino, marble 
or gypRuni imving a thinly laminated and nmeretionury 
uutu 1 ” '* * 


ornith a genus of humming- birds, the 
of which is C. latirostris of Mexico. ♦/. Oouh 
1861.— 2. In conchy a ge- 
nus of siphouate bivalves, 
of the family Cyprinidfc , 
containing such species as 
C, corrugata. Schumacher, 

3817.— 3. A genus of Tra- 
chpncdusw : synonymous 
with Trachyncma (which 
see).. Circe’s CUP. Sue cup. 

Gireead®, w. pi. See Cir- 
eddtv. 

Oircean, Oircaan (s6r- 



Circiiuita, 

a, inflorescence of fwnct-mo.not ; 4, young 
froudh of u fern. 



structure, resembling tlmt of thu onion, 

‘ p'us), n. ; pi. dppi (-i). [L, (>TP, cippe), 
also , a stake, post, pillar, perhaps akin 
to scipiOj a staff, and 




Roman Funeral Clppu*, British 
Museum. 


had a lnutu and a capital, 
and im ire or lean sculptured 
ornament. Many dppi 
l)ear tlie Inaerlption S. T. 
T. 1.. {Sit libi terra Irvin, 
May thu earth be light to theu); but many oilier forma 
of inaerlption appear. Cippi were also used to display 
decrees of the senate and other public notices. 

0. In Horn. milit. hist., a palisade for military 
purposes. 

dre (fi^rk), n. [< L. circuit, a circle : see circuit, 
cirque .] A prehistoric stone circle. 

Given of the same aort are still to he scon in Cornwall. 

T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, I. i. 
dre. An abbreviation of circa. 
drea (s^r'kji), adv. [L., adv. and prep., about, 
around, eqiiiv. to drown, about : see dreum-.] 
About ; at or near a date given, when the ex- 
act time is not known : as, drea A. r>. 500. Ab- 
breviated dre ., or c. 

Oiroasan. a, See Virccan. 

Chroa>tttUS (sfcr-k&'e-tus), n. [NL. (Vieillot, 
1816), < Gr. MpKOf, a kind of hawk flying in cir- 
cles (see circuit ), + derdf, an eagle.] A genus 
of small eagles or large hawks with tlie tarsi 
partly feathered, the nostrils oval and perpen- 
dicular, the head crested with lanceolate fea- 
thers, and the wing more than half as long again 


having 

panions of Ulysses into swine by means of an 
enchanted beverage; hence, fascinating but 
brutifying; infatuating and depraving: as, a 
Circcan draught. 

Many sober English men not sufliriuntly awake to con- 
sider thin, like iiiuii tiiehanted with the Cmwaw cup of ser* 
... _. _.. „ .... vitudu, will not hr held buck from running tlilr heads Into 

tiltt® “oTr“’^. tbe yuto u ' Elkimokliuto*, xlll. 

rpov , a scepter: soe OircflidfB, OirceadflB (s£r-s$'i-de, -a-d0), n. pi. 
scepter.] 
antiq . 

or rvuu n bl»ao, r j. 
of wood or stone, used nrniaa ?. 
for forming a palisade drcenfllal (s^r-sen'shial), a. Sarao as circen- 
(for which purpose 

tree-trunks stripped circensian (str-aon sliian), a. [< L. circcmtcx 
of their branches were (»c. ludi), games of the circus, pi. of circvmis, 
a.,< circuit: seo circus.] Pertaining to or taking 
place in the circus in Rome, where athletic 
games of various kinds were practised, as char- 
iot-races, run uiug, wrestling, combats, etc. Cir- 
censian games took place in connection with 

„ iiV , t| ,_ the frequent public festivals. 

pus was cither cylimlrical OlrciH86 (ser-gl'nS), v, pi. [NIj., < Circuit , 4, + 
or square, and soiuetluie* -/><«;,] A subfamily of hawks, of the family 
Falconida , the harriers, having an incomplete 


commonly used), or 
as a mark or monu- 
ment ; specifically, 
such a monument 
marking a grave or a 
sacred place. Thu «dp* 



Mandj-hawk, or Harriot ( Viren* hudsemius). 

facial disk and large ear-parts, os in Rome owls, 
a weak toothless bill, and lengthened wings, 
tail, and legR: a small group represented by 
the genus Circus and its subdivisions, con- 
taining 15 or 20 species, of various parts of the 
world. 


the tail. The type is C. gallicus , a European cirdn&l (s6r'si-nal), a. [< L. dreinus (see circU 
species, otherwise known as Jquila hrachydac - note, v.) + -a/.] 1. In hot ., rolled Rpir&lly down- 
tyla. ward. See drdnate, 2. In entom ., rolled 

tlfmf, n. See sircar. sjdrally backward and inward : applied to the 

Circassian (s6r-kask'ian), a. and n . [== F. Cir- proboscis of a haustellate insect, as a butterfly. 
easden , < Circassia, a Latinized form (F. Circus- drdnatet (s^r'si-nftt), v. t. or if. [< L. circinatus, 


tic) of the Russian name Zcmlya Vherleesovu, lit. 
the land of the Circassians : zcmlya, land ; ('her- 
kmovu, gen. pi. of CherkvsH, a Circassian, > G. 
Tbehermttse, a Circassian, TscherhessUm, Circas- 
lia, E. also Cherkesses f pi. The Circassians call 


pp. of cirdnure, make round. < drdnus, < Gr. 
Kipstvoc, a pair of compasses, < idpsc f as L. dreus, 
a circle, ring: soe drek, circus, and (ult. < L. 
drdnus) c erne.] To make a circle (upon) with 
a pair of compasses. Bailey . 


elrd* 

drdnate (s&'si-n&t), a . [< L. drdnatus, pp.t 
see the verb. 1 Circular or ring-shaped : as, a or* 
cinatc eruption: 
specifically, in 
hot., applied to 
that mode of ver- 
nation or folia- 
tion in which the 
leaf is rolled up 
on its axis from 
the apex toward 
tlie base, like 
a shepherd's 
crook, as in the 
-fronds of ferns 
imd the leaves 
of tho sundew; 
but the term is 
also sometimes 
used when the coil simply forms a ring. 

Tho vernation ... of tho fcriiR arxl cveada |g ciirinate. 

Limlley , Introd, to botany. 

drdnately (s^r'si-nat-li), adv . In a circinate 
manner, form, or arrangement. 

CirvinaUiy or faoulately con volute. 

II > C. Wood, Kro»h-wator Algro, p. 40. 

drdn&tlon (s^r-si-na'shon), n . [< L. drdrn - 
tio(n-), circumference, orbit, < clrdnare , pp. cir- 
dnatus , make round : see drdnate, t?.J 1. The 
state of being circinate. — 2f. A circling or 
turning round. Bailey. 
cirdnglet. n. A misspelling of surcingle. 
Oircinue (s^r'si-nus), n. [NL., < L. dreinus , a 
pair of compasses: see drdnate, v.] The Com- 

i lasses, a small southern constellation made by 
j&caille in 1752. 

Circle (Hfcr'kl ), w. [The spelling with i is due to 
mod. imitation of the 3 jatin ; < ME. cerclc, sercle , 

< OF. car ale, F. vci'clc = I*r. circle, sercle = Sp. 
circulo = Pg. circuit) = It. drcolo t also ctrchio, = 
AS. drcuL drool = I). Sw. Dan. drkcl = OHG. 
zirkil, MHG. G. drkcl, < L. drculns, a circle (in 
nearly aU senses)^ dim. of dreutt = Gr. x//wof, 
usually Kpisoc , a circle, a ring (perhaps = AS. 
bring, E. ring*, q. v.): see circus .] 1. In ele- 
mentary geom. } a plane figure whose periphery 
is everywhere equally distant from a point 
within it, the center; in modem geom ., the pe- 
riphery of such a figure; a circumference.— 2. 
A circular formation or arrangement ; a circlet ; 
a ring: as, a drcle of stones or of lights. 

Oti lilr hood alio liaddu a cnrele of gnoldu bright shyn- 
ynge. Merlin <E. E. T. S.), ili. 430. 

3. A round body; a sphere ; an orb. 

It la lie tlrnt aittoth upon the circle of thu earth. 

Isa. xl. 22. 

4f. Circuit; course. 

Thu ann in Ida eercle auttu vpo iofte ; 

All clurit the courae, olunsit tlie alro. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), L 7083. 

1 went my winter circle thro* xny district, Roehester & 
otliur plaoea. Kvelyn , Diary, Nov. 14, 1066. 

0. Compass; inclosnre. 

In the circle of this forest. Shak., Aa you Like it, v. 4. 
Certainly there ia nohappineas witJiln this circle of fieah. 

Sir T. Browne, Kellgio Medici, L 44. 

6. Something conceived as analogous to a 
circle ; specifically, a number of persons inti- 
mately related to a central interest, person, or 
event ; hence, a number of persons associated 
by any tie ; a coterie ; a set : as, a circle of ideas ; 
to move in the higher circles of society ; the cir- 
cles of fashion ; the family drcle. 

Aa Ilia name gradually hocamo known tlie circle of hia 
acquaintance widened. Macaulay. 

In private circle*, indued, he fftunderland] was In the 
habit of talking with profane-contempt of tlie most aaered 
thinga. Macaulay , Hint. Eng,, vl. 

7. A series ending where it begins, and per- 
petually repealed. 

Thus In a circle mna the pooaant’a pain, 

And tlie year rolls within Itaclf again. 

Drydcn, tr. of Virgll'a UeorgicR, ii. 550. 

8. A complete system, involving several sub- 
ordinate divisions : as, the circle of the sciences. 

When he hoe gone thua far, he haa Rhown you thu whole 
circle of IiIr accomplishment*. 

Addixan, The Man of tlie Town. 

9. Circumlocution; indirect form of speech. 
[Rare.] 

Hoa he given tlie lye 
In circle or oblique, or Renil-elrele, 

Or direct parallel V You muat challenge him. 
Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, iv. 1. 

10. In logic, an inconclusive form of argument, 
In which two or more unproved statements, or 
their equivalents, are used to prove each other : 
often called a victim circle , or argument in a 



drde 

circle*— 11. The English equivalent of the name 
given in some countries, as in Germany, to cer- 
tain administrative divisions.— 12. In axtron. 
and good, } a piece of metal or glass with lines 
engraved upon it so as to form graduations di- 
viding the circumference of a circle into equal 
parts ; hence, any instrument of which such a 
graduated circlo forms the part that is most 
important or most difficult to make.— 13. A 
small shuttle made in the form of a horseshoe, 
and moving in a circular path, it la a French 
improvement on the simple swivel, and is used in tissue* 
weaving to form figures on the surface of a fabric. 

The small shuttles called tint?* are an elaborate sub* 
stitute for the simple swivel, over which they have certain 
advantages. A. Harlow, Weaving, p, 184, 

Addendum-circle. See addendum . — Altitude and 
aslmuth circle, an altazimuth ; a telescope moving ui»on 
a vertical and u horizontal axis, both lining provided with 
circles. — Antarctic circle, arctic circle. Sen the ad. 
lectivcM. —Argument In a circle, sec def. 10 , above. - 
Auxiliary drde, See auxiliary. - Aslmuth circles. 
8ee azimuth, — Bifid circle. See bifid,— Brooard circle 
(named from the discoverer, the French mathematician 
Captain II. Brooard), a circle passiug through the syinme- 
dian point and cironmoenter of any triangle, and through 
live oilier ftoints, two of which arc each the intersection of 
throe lines from the vertices of the triangle parallel to the 
sides of one of the triangles inscrilted in the given triangle 
ami in the Tucker circle, while the other three points are 
each the intersection of two such lines (one parallel to one 
insert 1 kmI triangle, and the other to the other) with one of 
the throe lines through the symuiodlan point ]»arallel to the 
sides of the original trlaugla. Tho Brooard circle is concern 
trie with the Tucker circle. Also culled Hv»m>point circle. 
—Circle In definition < eiroulus in definientln), a fault of 
a dotluition consisting in introducing a word or concep- 
tion which cau lie understood only when the word or con- 
ception to i>e defined is understood. -Circle of aberra- 
tion. Nee aberration.- -Oirde of altitude. Same as al- 
mwantar.— Circle of Apia, a period of 2f> years used in 
ancient Egypt in connection with the worship of Osiris.— 
Circle of convergence. Koe convergence.— circle of 
curvature, the osculating circle at any point of a curve. 
—Cirde of dedination, a great circle the plane of 
which is perpendicular to the cquutor. -Cirde of dissi- 
pation. See dissipation. - Oirde Of glory, In her., a 
sort of crown made by Taya, leaving u circular open space 
in the middle.— Cirde Of higher order, a curve which 
pause* more than twice through the circular points at in- 
anity. - Oirde of Inversion. Sec invention.— circle of 
keys, in music. an arrangement of keys or tonalities in 
the order of their closest relationship- that is, each key- 
note being tho dominant (fifth) or aubdomiuant (fourth) 



or f# 


F is the suMondnant of C ; H \) is the sulidominant of F ; etc. G is 
the doiuinunt of C ; 1) is the domlnunt of G ; etc. 

of tlio one before it. The circle is perfect in the tempered 
scale of theptanoforte, but not strictly so lu theoretical 
acoustics. The theoretical error, Is called a Pytha- 
gorean comma, and is approximately represented us |J.— 
Oirde Of latitude, (a) In outran., a great circle perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the eollpUe. upon such circles 
celestial latitudes are measured. (6) In geog., a small cir- 
cle the plaue of whieh is perpendicular to the axis of the 
earth ; a circle of the globe parallel to the equator: more 
usually called a parallel t\f latitude.- - Oirde of least 
confusion. Seo con fusion.- oirde of perpetual Appa- 
rition. Hee ajtparition,- Oirde of perpetual ooculta- 
tlon, see oceultation,— Oirde of the empire, an ad- 
ministrative division of the Roman German Empire.— 
Oirde Of the Sphere, a circle described on the sphere of 
the earth or the neavena Tho equator, tlic ecliptic, the 
meridians, and tho parallels of latitude are all circles of 
the sphere. A great circle of tho sphere Is one the plane 
of which passes through the center of the oarth, as the 
equator.— Oirde Of Dlloa. a luminous ring or white rain- 
!m>w sometimes appearing in alpine regions opposite tho 
sun duriuu foggy weather.— Oirde of WUllS. the circle of 
arteries at the base' of the brain formed hy the posterior 
cerebral, the posterior communicating, the Internal ca- 
rotid, the auterlor cerebral, and the anterior eommunlcat- 
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latter Into n equal parts, then the continued product of the 
distances of P from the n points so obtained is equal to + 
(ft* — r*), and the continued product of the distances or 
P from the middle points of the n arcs Is R" + **.— Do 
Xdvre’B property of die drde (named from the dis- 
coverer, the Frunco-Kngllsh mathematician Abraham de 
Moivre, 1667-17M), the theorem that, if the circumfer- 
ence of a oirulo of rudius K is divided into n equal ports, 
und P be any point at a distance r from tho center e, 
then the continued product of the squares of the distances 
of P from tho n points on the circumference is It* 

2 r* R* cos nB + r*, where B in t lie angle between IV ami tlic 
radius to one of tho j»olnt* of division of the circumference. 
-Diametral drde. Hcc diametral.— THSirwofan cir- 
clet, small circles round the well-defined image of a star 
as seen in a tolcscojM under fuvurahic circumstances.— 
Duration circlet. See diffusion.— Directing drde. 


tdyersary s i weapon from the center of attack. Rolando 
(ed. Forsyth).— Coaxial elides, a system of circles hav- 
ing one line of contera and one radical axis.- Ootea’t 
Properties Of the drde (named from the discoverer, 
pie English mathematician Roger Cotes, 1082-1710), the 
two theorems that, given a circle of radius R and a point 
P at a distance r from the center c, If, starting with the 
intersection of Pe with the drcumxerenoe, we divide the 


See gabion.— Director drde, in geom., the locus of t L 

terseotlon of two tangents to a conic cutting each other at 
right angles,— Diurnal Oirde, a circle described hy a star 
or other point in the heavens, in its apparent diurnal revo* 
lution about the earth, or, in reality, In the rotatfou of tho 
earth upon its axis.- Druldlcal OiTClet. Bee druidical . 
— Fairy oirde. Bee /aim— Galactic cirde. foegulac- 
ffc.-r-Qreat drde, ft Circle on u Sphere tlieplaiie of which 
pusses through tho center of the sphere.-- Horary drde, 
orhoardrde. (a) Inartificial gtolHm.asinall brass chide 
fixed to tlie north pole, divided into 24 parts of 1ft" each, 
corresponding to the 24 hours of the day, und furnished 
with an index to point them out. (ft) A Hue showing the 
hour ou a sun-dial, (c) A circle of declination : referred 
to as tho two-hour circle, ote,, especially as tho nix-hour 
circle.— Knlghtf of the Golden Olrcle. Bee knight. - 
Wural drde, a transit-circle attached to a wall instead of 
i>eitig mounted tictwocii two piers. Nine-point drde, 
a circle drawn through the middle points of the sides of a 
triangle, the feet of the perpendiculars let full on the 
sides from the vertices, and the middle points of the lines 
from the common intersection of these i>erpemlienlan» to 

the vertices. —Oblique drde. Bee ohiimie , — On the cir- 
de, In com., a phrase used of bills or similar obligations 
maturing or successively fulling due in the cniiwie of busi- 
ness. [Kug.l— OtCUl&tWg drde, a circle 1m vitig a higher 
order of contact with a curve at u given point, than any 
other cirole, and imsslng through at Icust. three consecu- 
tive points of tho curve, Bee osculation .— Polar drde. 
See polar. -Radical axi» Of two drdet. Bee axM.— 
Reflecting drde, an instrument constructed upon the 
prinelpleof the sextant, lmt carrying two verniers.— Re- 
peating drde, an instrument so arranged that succes- 
sive measures of the same angle are tnochunicully added 
together upon a graduated circle : u mode of construction 
formerly much employed with u view of eliminating the 
errors of graduation.— Secondary drde, u great circle of 
a sphere perpendicular to another regarded as primary.— 
Seven-point circle. Same as Brooard circle (which see, 
above).— To square the drde. Boo circie-syuarer.- 
Tucker circle (named from the discoverer, uti English 
mathematician, Robert Tucker), the circle through tho 
six points whero the sides of any triangle aid uut by parol- 
lols to the otlier sides through the symmedian point.— 
Vanishing drde, a groat circle of the heavens In which 
' a number of parallel planes meet or appear to meet- 
Vertical circle, an instrument used in geodesy, consist- 
lug of a theodolite provided with a very accurate circle 
attached to Its horizontal axis, for the purpose of measur- 
ing angular elevations.— VICIOUS drde, hi loyie, an ar- 
gumentation in a circle. Seo def. 10, above, 
drde (sta'kl), v . ; pret. and pp. circled, ppr. 
circling . [< ME. corclm , < Or. ccrclcr = Fr. 
cclolar s Sp. Pg. circular = It. circolarc, also ccr- 
chiarc, = G. cirkeln = Sw. cirkla = Dan. cirkle, 
< LL. circulare } make circular, encircle, < Ij. cir - 
culusy circlo: toe circle, n.] I. tram. 1. To 
encircle; encompass; surround; inclose. 

Where should I stay ? To what end should I hope? 

Am 1 not circled round with misery ? 

Fletcher (and another), Boa Voyage, i. 1. 

We may find fault with the rich volleys of Thasus, lie- 
cause they ore circled by sharp mountains. 

Jet, Taylor, Works (ed. 18.%), 1. 439. 
Circled with tho glow Elysian 
Of thiuo exulting vision. JsnpeU, To the Future. 

2. To move around ; revolve around. [Rare.] 

Drake's old ship at Deptford may sooner circle tho world 

again. It. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 2. 

3. To make to move in a circle or to revolve. 

The acrobat went about to market and fair, circling 

knives and balls adroitly through his hands. 

Welsh, English Literature, I. 70. 

To drde lzL to confine ; keep together by encircling or 
inclosing. Sir K. Digby. 

n. intram . 1 . To move in a round or circle ; 
circulate ; revolve or turn circularly. 

Full woll tho busy whisper finding round 

Conveyed the dismal tidings wlien lie frowned. 

Goldsmith, Deserted Village, 1. 203, 

Each circling wheel a wreath of fiowors entwines. 

Dr. K Darwin, Botanic Garden. 

Her mate . . . with short uneasy #weei»* 

Circles above his eyry. 

M. Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum. 

2. To form a circle ; assume or have the form 
of a circle. 

The forme of this City is in maner round with 8. strong 
wols, circuliny the one within the other. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 479. 

Impenetrable, impaled with circling fire. 

■ Milton, T. L., 11. 047. 

Peers who circled round the king. 

Scott, L, of the L.,*v. 24. 

circle-cutter (s$r'kl-kut # 6r), n. A tool used 
by opticians to out circles in thin glass. 


circuit 

circled (sOr'kld), a. [< circle, a., + -ed*.] 1. 
Having the form of a circle; circular; round, 
o. swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 
That monthly diaugcs In nor circled orb. 

Shat., R. and J., II. 2. 

Like a cat’s splendid circled eyes. 

A. C. Swinburne, Felloe. 
2. In hrr., surrounded by rays of light forming 
u sort of halo. 

circle-iron (sDr'kl-FOm), it. 1. A hollow punch 
for cutting circular blanks, wafers, etc. — 2. 
Tho fifth wheel in n carriuge ; a horizontal cir- 
clo of iron between the fore axle and the body. 
A. 77. Knight, 

circler (sGr'kWT), «. [< cir vie + -rri; in sense 
2, a translation of Horace’s wrlptar cyeiicits : 
see cyclic and circular , a., 5.] 1. One who cir- 

cles or goes around anything. 

Neptune, circler of the earth. Chapman, Iliad, xiii. 42. 

2f. A cyclic poet. Seo cyclic and circular , ft. 

N>»r so begin, as did that circler lute: 

I sing a noble war and Priam's fate. 

B. Jonstm, Art of Poetry. 

circle-reading (s6r'kl-rft*ding). n. Tho reading 
of a graduated circle in a mathematical instru- 
ment. 

Tlie mean of the results from the four microscopes la 
called tlie circle-reading. Neivcomb, Astronomy, p. 1MJ. 

drcle-squarer (N6r'kl-skwftr*er), n. A person 
who devotes himself to attempts to solve one 
of the two impossible problems of squaring the 
circle, namely: 1st, by means of a ruler and 
compasses only to construct a square of the 
mime area as a given circle; 2d, to state in ex- 
act arithmetical terms the ratio of the circum- 
ference to the diameter. 

(drdet (ser'klet), n, [< circle + dim. -cf.] 1. 
A little circle; a ring-shaped ornament or ar- 
ticle of dress, especially for the hoad; a chap- 
let; ahead-band. 

Her falre luckcs in rich circlet be onrold. 

Sjmnecr, F. Q., III. v. 5. 
Certain Ladles or Countesses, with plain circlets of gold, 
without Dowers. Shak., Hen. VIII. , tv. 1. 

2. An orb or a disk-shaped body. 

Till Hesperus displayed 
His golden circlet in the western shade. 

Pope, Odyssey. 

3. A circular piece of wood put under a dish 
at table. [I’rov. Eng.] 

drclewise (s6r , kl-wiz), adv. [< circle + -wise.] 
In a circle. 

Circleirise sit they, with bound looks 
And foreheads garlanded. 

D. G. Rossetti , The Blessed Damozol. 

drdlne (s6r ' klin), w. [< circle + -fne*.] A 
broad sash used to confine a cassock at the 
waist : more commonly called a cincture. 
drcling-boyt (sGr'kling-boi), n. A ruffian; a 
roaring blade; a bully. 

One Val Cutting that helps Jordan to roar, a circling- 
bop. . R. Jnnson, Bartholomew Fair, iv. 2. 

Tliose lawless ruffians, who, to the disgrace of the city, 
under the various names of Mohawks, Roarers, Vircling- 
boys, Twibills, Blades, ntyre-tu’s, Oatmeals, etc., in touted 
the streets almost with Impunity, from the days of Eliza- 
beth down to the beginning of the last century. 

Dyce, in Font’s Bun’s Darling, 1. 1. 

« (s$r'kli), a. [< circle + -yl,] Having 
>rm of a circlo. Ifuloct. [Rare.] 
circond&rio (It.pron. cher-kon-dTl' re-5), n. [It., 
< circondarc s= 8p. circundar = Pg. circumdar , 
< L. circumdarc, surround, inclose, < circum , 
around, + dare, put.] In Italy, a district; a 
subdivision of a province. 

Faenza, a city of Italy, at tlie head of a cireondario In 
the province of Ravenna. Rncyo, Brit, VIII. 846. 

Oircoporida (H6r-k5-por'i-de). n. pi. [NL., < 
Circoporus + -ida\) A family of tripyleans 
with a fenestrated shell which is spherical, 
subspherical, or pol vhedric in shape. Bometimes 
the shell is eomiKwed of reticulated plates ; it always has 
one large principal opening und several detached porous 
areas, and usually hollow radial spicules. Leading gen- 
era are Circoporus, Porostcphanus, und Poroepathis. 
Oircopomfl(B5r-kop / ^-nis), n. [NL.,< L. circus 
(Gr. dpKog), a circle, + porus (Gr. wdpof), a pas- 
sage.] The typical genus of tripyleans of the 
family Circopnridw. 

drcovarlan (s6r-ko-va'ri-an), a. [< L, circus, 
a circle, + NL. ovarium , ovary.] Surrounding 
an ovary: specifically said of certain plates or 
ossicles encircling the ovary of cystic orinoids. 
[Rare.] 

circuit (sfcr'kit), n. [< ME. circuit, < OP. cir- 
cutty K, circuit = Pr. circuit = Sp. mredito m 
Pg. It. cirouito, < L. circuits , a going round, < 
circuire or circumire , pp. oirouitu8y go around, 
< circum, around (see circum-), + ire m Gr. 
Uvat ss Skt. V t, go: see go.] 1. The act of 
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moving or passing around; a circular move- 
ment, progress, or journey; a revolution. 

Hit [Jupiter’sJ periodical circuit round the nun. 

Watt*, Improvement of Mind. 
The two men who carried the pigs continued to walk 
round me all the time, making at least. u dozen circuit#. 

Cook, Voyages, VI. iii. 11. 

8. A boundary-line encompassing any object ; 
the distance round any space, whether circular 
or of other form; circumference ; limit; com- 
pass. 

That Tour, with the Cytee, woe of 2f> Myle in cyrcuyt of 
the Wolles. Mandcvillc, Travel*, p. 41. 

Tho circuit or coraposee of Ireland in 1800 miles. 

Stow, Description of England, 
We are now within tho circuit of the ancient colony. 

if. A. Freeman, Venice, j». 60. 

That which encircles; a ring or circlet. 

The golden circuit on my head, 

Like to the glorious sun's transparent I warns. 

Shah, a Hen. VI., ill. 1. 

4 . The space inclosed in a circle or within 
certain limits. 

That the comyns may haue knowleclic of hnr comyn 
groundc and of the circuitc of tlier tfrauuclicse. 

JSu ylish Gild# (E. E. T. K.), p. 370. 
Like Main* son lie stood, 
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eleotrical machine or of a voltaic battery; the 
path of an electric current, in a voltaic battery 
the circuit consists of the metallic plates In the cells, with 
the liquid in which they arc immersed, and also the con- 
ductor- for example, a wire— which joins the two poles 
of the battery ; in tlm telegraph the earth forms iiart of 
tin; circuit. Wlr ‘ 1 


Hien the path of the current is completely 

liuule, so that the electricity is free to flow, the circuit is 
said to he made, completed , or clotted ; If interrupted lit any 
point, it is broken or opened. 

13. A roundabout argument or statement; 
circumlocution. [Rare7| 

Thou hast used no circuit of words. Uuloet . 

14. In logic, the extension of a term. Boo ex- 
tension. — 10. In math a closed path on a sur- 
face.— Circuit court, the court held by a judge in circuit. 

- - Commissioner of the Circuit Court Be<* conmi# - 
siomr. - Independent circuits; in mat A., circuits which 
cannot by continuous change bo made to coincide.- Ee- , 

dudble droult, in math, a circuit which by continuous person in the series 
change can lie made to shrink up into u point : opposed to relief with equal justice. 

irreducible circuit..— To make a drcultjo take a round- CirC1U&bl6(Ber ku-m-bl), a, „ 

about road ; go out of the direct road.- To ride circuit, -able.! Capable of Wine circulated, 
or the circuit. '*’*■* - , * , *' m **«*—■ . . v - 


drcuUr 

The deer lies dead eight good milea from the sj>ot when 
the tufters first roused him, although the circuities of the 
chase have made us travel over for more ground than the 
point measurement shows. Nineteenth Century, XX. 614. 

Hence — 2. A roundabout manner of moving or 
acting ; departure from tho nearest or straight- 
est way or line: as, tho circuity and delay of 
justtoo.— 3. A tendency to assume a oirculafr 
form ; tho state of being circular. 

The characteristic property of running water is progross, 
of staguunt is circuity. 

T. Whatelp, Modem Gardening, p. 67. 

4f. Compass; extent; circuit. 

A dominion of muche more large and ample circuitee 
then the saute whlclio lie wus Lome of before. 

Uditll, tr. of Erasmus’s Apophthegms, p. 220. 
Circuity Of action, ill law, the indirectness of successive 


actions by different persons, when an action by the first 
directly against the last might afford 

[< circulate), v, f + 


S&5C.&& ^rtT23d»nSdi2^tt dwnlMt (sra**), ». [< l. mmim* 

in the Moth, Ch,, to go the roundBof a circuit os an PP r » ^ circulan , form a circle, soc circulate *] 
•» -* — — L - - * jn math*, a determinant having all the elements 


And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance fill’d 
The circuit wide. Mi 


All the pomp tlmt fills 
The circuit of the summer hills. Bryant, June. 


acc 

(b) 

itinerant preacher.— United States circuit OOUTts, f< d. 
eral courts held in the several judicial circuits (see def, 7). 
These courts have original Jurisdiction in criminal cost's, 
and in civil oases Involving #500 or more, and until the 
establishment of the Circuit Court of Appeals in 181)1 had 
v. - .. . ...... appollute jurisdiction. 

1- ’** v ‘ M7 ' drcnlt (sftr'klt), v. [< circuit, «,] I.f tratu. 
To revolve about or go around in. [Rare.] 


Geryon, having circuited the air. 

T. Warton , Hist, Eng. Toetry, HI. 246. 

II. intram. To move in a circle or circuit; 
go around. [Rare.] 

Pining with eqtilnoftlul beat, unless 
The cordial cup perpetual motion keep, 

Quick circuiting. J. Philips, 

Atoms, ho [Lotzc | says, need not be simple or uiicx- 
tended. . . . Perhaps, although the most subtle and prim- 
itive of all things, even they have their jieriods, and arc 
circuitiny hack to au earlier condition. 

the B&me judge or judges hold courts for the . ... . Cult I ir *’ 

trial of questions or fact. The circuits of England Ctantft-brcaker (sfcr kit-bra ker), w. A device 
and Wales (of which there art; seven fixed by c^ter In for automatically opomug an electric circuit, 
' ‘ * either at regular intervals, or to protect, the 

circuit from excessive currents; a rheotome. < 
circuit-closer (sfcr ' kit - klo * -/At), n. A device 
for closing an electrical circuit, The most common 


6. Tho journey of a judge or other person from 
one place to another for the purpose of hold- 
ing court or performing other stated duties. 

He went from year to year in circuit to Bethel, and 
Gilgal, and Mlzpch, and judged Israel in all those places. 

1 Ham. vii, m 

6 . The district or territory in which any business 
involvingporiodical journeys from place to place 
is carried on ; the places visited. Specifically 
— 7. The district or portion of country in which 

At--. l. -1 J _2k... a!.* 


and Viiytnia (eastern and western); fifth circuit, the dis- 
tricts of Ueorgia (northern end southern), Florida (north- 
ern and southern), Alabama (southern, middle, and north- 
ern), Mississippi (northern uud southern), Louisiana (east* 
era and western), and Texas (eastern, western, and north- 
ern); sixth circuit , the districts of Ohio (northern ami 
southern), Michigan (eastern and western), Kentucky, ami 
Tennessee (eastern, middle, and western); seventh circuit, 
the districts of Indiana, Illinois (northern and southern), 
and Wisconsin (eastern and western); eiyhth circuit, the 
districts of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri (eastern ami west- 
ora), Kansan, Arkansas (eastern ami western), Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Utah ; ninth circuit, the districts 
of California, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, Montana, Wash- 
ington, Arizona, and Aloako. 

Ills circuit grew into an empire. 


The thieves condemned by any circuitcr. 

Whitlock, Munners of Eng. People, p. 613. 

drcaition (B^r-ku-iHli'^n ), V. [< L. circuitio(n-), 
ciroumitio(n-), < dreuire , circmnirr, go round: 
nee circuit , w.] 1. The act of going round. 

Bp. Pearson, — 2. Circumlocution. [Rare in 
both uses.] 

I ntrloate clrcuitions of discourse. Hooker, Eccl. Pol. , v. 9, 

circuitous (sCT-kfl'i-tus), a. [< ML. circuitosus, 
< L. circuitus , & circuit: see circuit, «.] Going 
round in a circuit; not direct ; roundabout: as. 
a circuitous road or course ; “circuitous means,” 
Burke. * 

Ills army marched by a circuitous path, near six miles 
in length. Macaulay, Hist Eng., v. 


Hence— 8. A circuit cou^ SSRaa Iuaciroui - 

the Meth, Ch., the district assigned to an itin- circnitoUMiesS (sOr-ku'i-tus-nes), «. The qua)- 
erant preacher. ... ity, stato, or condition of being circuitous or 

y£3f two H h * TdnEStoS, VtoSttMEr, S: »» un *l»*K»iits circuity! as, the dreuitoumm of 

The societies of Metlmdism—each of these consisting Tn 4 ho 

of one or more 4 ‘ classes were themselves grouped into CiT CUit-ridCr (ser Jat-n uoi ), w. In the Mcth 
circuits, each of which wss placed under the care of one Ch., one who rides a circuit; a minister wbc 
or more of Wosley’i Conference preachers. 

Jineyc. Brit . , XVI. 188. 

10. A number of theaters controlled by one 
manager.-— 11. The name given by foreigners 
in China to a subdivision of a province, con- 
taining two or more ffi or prefectures, under 
the control of an official styled a Tao-tai.— - 12. circuity (s^r-kd'i-ti). n , ; pi. circuities (-tiz). 
The arrangement by which a current of elec- [< L. circuitus, a circuit: see circuit , n.] 1. A 
tricity is kept up between the two poles of an going round; movement in a circle or circuit. 


who 

supplies tho several stations which constitute 
a circuit, preaching at each successively. 

Ho was accustomed to preuoh twico every wcok-day and 
throe times on evory Sunday, after the lalmrlous manner 
of tho circuit-rider of his time. 

E. EygUston, Circuit-Rider, xlli. 


of the principal diagonal equal, and thoso of 
every row tho same as those of any other cycli- 
cally transposed.- Skew drculant, a determinant 
which differs from a circulant as aIk>vo defined only iu 
having tho signs of all tho elements on one side of the 
principal diagonal changed. 

Circular (sftr'ky-ljir), a . and n. [= F. circulairc 
ss Pr. S». Pg. circular *= Jt. circolarc, < LL. dr- 
cularis, < L. dr cuius, a circle: see circle, n., and 


-arS.] 

round. 


I, a. 1. Having the form of a circle; 


form i» the telegraphic (Morse) key. A disk having inter- 
vals ujxui the rim eovered with liiHiilutory muteriul is also 


Council) oro now constituted us follows : the home circuit, 
or southeastern circuit, includes Hertford, Chelmsford, 

Lewes, Maidstone, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Ipswich (al- 
ternately with Bury Ht. Edmunds), und Norwich ; the mid- 
land circuit, Bedford, Aylesbury, Derby, UdcesUtr, Lincoln, 

Northampton, Nottingham, Oukliuuq Warwick Division, 

and Birmingham; the northern circuit, Carlisle, Appleby, .... 

Northern Division, Lancaster, Manchester, und Liver] mol* used for certain purposes. A spring resting on the disk 
the northeastern circuit , Durham, Newcastle, York, and closes the circuit when by tin* revolution of the disk it is 
Leeds ; the Oxford circuit , Beading, Oxford, Worcester, brought in contact with the parts not protected by the in* 
Stafford, Shrewsbury, Hereford, Monmouth, and (Donees- sulating material. 

ter; the m#tcrn circuit , general assizes, Winchester, Devizes Hrrnit£Ar (Rto-ki-tor') n K circuit 4- -err 1 

88^ ° no who “ oves in or ^ avolfl a drcuit * 

Wales circuit , Wclslipool (alternately with Newtown), Dol* Like your fellow-rireui/wr the sun, you travel the n>und 
felly, Carnarvon. Beauinarfs, Buthln, Mold, and Chester of the earth, and behold all the Iniquities under the lieav- 

Castle ; and South Wales circuit, U avert ord west, Cardigan, ens, Pojte, To Mr. oti the Circuit. 

Carmarthen, Swansea or Cardiff, Brecon, and Presteigu. i,: -■ r/ .. t 

Ireland Is divided into six circuits; and Scotland, exclusive CjTCUltffST (ser-ki-ter ), u. f. [< nr cut leer, w.] 
of the Lothlaus, lsdlvlded into three circuits, each presided ^ o go on a circuit. [Rare.] 

«v#r by twu ]urt|;e» .rf the Jllgli Court of Ju.llciury, »r IJu- We mid the orlidtmL of onr |irenent iron railway. In 
preme Crimiual Court. ^ Tho elreiilt. of file l oitiii Htato. tlmiie wihhI.ii railwaya which Kutcer Sortli, when circuit- 
are now conjtltn teil aufollowii : tint circuit. thviH.- rrriiiu with Ilia brother. Lord North, noted u» exl.tlne at 
tricUof Maine. New Uampal. re, MKMacImwtta end llhode Nowtwatle. 8. Damtl, Janes in EiiRlaml, II 1. 04. 

Island ; second circuit, the districts of Vermont, Connect!- _ .. v ’ . , . «_ _ 

cut, and New York (northern, southern, and eastern); CirCTlltOr (s^r klt-^r), 11 . [< circuit + One 

third circuit, the districts of New Jersey, rennsylvaniu who goes on a circuit; a circuit judge. [Rare.] 
(eastern and western), and Delaware ; fourth circuit, the w 

districts of Maryland, North Carolina (eastern and west* 
era), South Carolina (eastern and western), West Virginia, 


The frame thereof seemed partly cimdarc, 

And part triaugulare. Sj tenser, F. Q„, II, lx. 22. 

2. Moving iu or forming a circle, circuit, or 
round; returning to the starting-point: as, cir- 
cular motion. — 3. Related to the circle: as, 
dreutar points. See below, — 4. Figuratively, 
passing through a round or circuit of events or 
experiences; successive in order and recur- 
rent. [Rare.] 

The life of man Is a perpetual war, 

In misery and sorrow circular. 

‘ Sandy#, Book of Job, p. 12. 

5, Adhering to a certain cycle of legends; 
cyclic: applied to certain poets. Bee cyclic. 
[Rare.] 

Had Virgil been a circular poet, and closely adhered to 
history, how rould the Homans have hod Dido? Dennis. 

6. Intended for circulation among certain per- 
sons. Bee drcular letter, below. 

The first tiling we did was to settle the forma of a circu- 
lar letter to the Governors of all his Ma ( r* Plantations and 
Territories in the West Indies and Islamls thereof. 

Emlyn, Diary, May 26, 1671. 

7f. Complete; perfect. 

The King and Queen's court, which is circular • 

And perfect, ft. Jonsou, Love's Welcome at Bolsover. 

In this, sister, 

Your wisdom is not circular. 

Massiimcr, Emperor of the East, ill. 1. 
How shall I then begin, or where conclude, 

To draw a fame so truly circular t 

Drydm, Death of Cromwell, 1. 18. 

8f. Roundabout; circuitous; circumlocutory. 

If you knew well my heart, you would not be 
^circular. 

Middleton and Rowley, Fair Quarrel, li. 2. 

drcular arc, in math. , an are of a circle.-- circular can- 
on, In music. See canon l.- Cttrcular 00&0. See cone.— 
Circular constant, ill math., the ratio of the circumfer- 
ence of a circle to its diameter. — Circular cubic, in math.. 
a cubic curve ]Mwslng through tho two circular points at 

infinity.— Circular file. Sce^i .— circular function, 
in math,, a simply periodic function having a real period ; 
the zinc, cosine, secant, cosecant, tangent, or cotangent of 
an angle. — Circular Insanity, Insanity in which there are 
distinct periods of exaltation ami depression alternating 
with each other, with or without tlic interposition of pe- 
riods of lucidity.— Circular Instruments, astronomi- 
cal or uautical instruments for measuring angles in which 
the graduation extends round the whole circumference 
of a circle, or to 360 ft ; for Instance, a mural circle.— Cir- 
cular letter, a letter conveying information or Instruc- 
tions of common interest to a numlier of persons, either 
in a single copy to lie passed from hand to hand, or ad- 
dressed in Independent conies to all those concerned. 
Bee II. . 1. — Circular line, in math., a line tangent to the 
absolute, or passing through one of the circular points, 
— Circular loom, u loom in which the shuttle moves 
continuously Iu a circular race through wariw arranged 
in a circle. —circular measure. See measure.— circu- 
lar micrometer. See annular micrometer, under mi- 
crometer. — Circular note, one of a numlier of notes or 
letters of credit, each for the same sum, furnished by bank* 
ors to persons about to travel abroad. Along with the 
note the traveler receives “a letter of indication," tear- 
ing the names of certain foreign bankers who will cash 
the note or notes on presentation, on which letter he ii 
required to write his name. On presentation the foreign 
banker can demand a view of tjie “ letter of Indication,'', 
and by reauiring the presenter to write his name in Ills 

I iresenco can compare the signature thus made with that 
u the letter, and so far satisfy himself whether the pro- 



drenlir 

, enter is really the penon entitled to receive the money. 
- Circular number, in math,, a number the powers of 
which Are expressed by numbers the lest figure in which 
i H the number itself. Thus, 5 and 0 are circular numbers, 
I it- cause &2a>2J>, 62*86, 53=126, 63 m 21 6, etc.— OironlOX 
plane, in math,, a plane tangent to the absolute.- drou- 
lar points at Infinity, ill math., two fictitious points in 
every plane through which every circle in that plane is Con- 
or i veil to pass. Bee absolute, 2.— Circular polarisa- 
tion. Bee jmlaritatinn. — Olroular sailing, the method 
<>f halting on the arc of a great circle. See mi It up.— Cir- 
cular saw. Bee mttfl . — Circular sinus, In amt., a vt- 
M Mii* ring lying in the sella turcica, and connecting the 
right and left cavernous sinuses.— Circular system, In 
„tit. hint., u name sometimes given to the quinary systems 
of classification used by MooLeay and by Hwalnson. Bee 
quinary.— Napier's circular parts, in math., five parts 
or n right-angled or a quadrantul spherical triangle. They 
nn; the legs, the complement of the hyputhenuse, and the 
complements of the two oblique angles. If any one part Is 
i-idled the middle, part, the two next to it are the adjacent 
parts, and the other two the opposite. Napier's rules for 
tin! circular parts serve for the solution of all cases of 
right-anglod spherical triangles. 

n. ». i. A letter, notice, or printed paper 
containing information, or an announcement, 
or a request, etc., intended for general circu- 
lation or for circulation among a particular 
clans or circle of persons; a circular letter: as, 
a business circular / a diplomatic circular . 

The Government loudly proclaims to Europe reforms 
for Poland. It informs the various Courts of them by 
diplomatic circulars. 

II. S. Edwards, Polish Captivity, II. i. 

2. [Of. codas, ciclaton .] A kind of long cape 
or sleeveless cloak worn by women: as, a fur 
circular . 

circularity (s6r-kq-lar / i-ti), n. [< ML. drew- 
(arita(U)s, < LL. circularis, circular: see circu- 
lar .] The state or quality of being circular ; a 
circular form or space: as, “the circularity of 
the heavens,” Sir T, Browne* 
circularize {H&r'kq-lftr-lz), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
circularised, ppr. circularising . [< circular + 
-fcw.l To make circular, 
circularly (Hdr'kv-lttr-li), adv. In a circle ; in 
a circular raannor; "in tho form of a circle; so 
as to return to the starting-point. 

Trade, which, like blood, should circularly flow. Dry den. 

Ami then for fruit, the best way is to have walls built 
circularly one within another. Pcpys, Diary, II. 417. 

A ray of light polarised in a plane is equivalent to two 
rays polarised circularly. 

Atkinson, tr. of Mascart and .loubort, I. 677. 

circnl&ryt (s$r'ku-la-ri), a. . [< LL. circulars: 
hoc circular .] Circular. Hooker* 
circulate (sAr'kfl-lfct), v. : pret. and pp. circu- 
lated , ppr. circulating . [< LL. virculatnn , pp. 
of circutarc , make circular, encircle, a later col- 
lateral form of L. circulars , fonn a circle (of 
men) around one’s self, < drculus , a circle: see 
circle, n. and r.] I, tram. If. To travel round; 
make a circuit of. 

They sente out their shallop agnlno with 10 of their 
priiictpnll men, dr- some sea men, upon further discovery, 
intending to circulate that doepc hay of Cup-codd. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 83. 

His head hath lwen intoxicated by circulating the earth. 

Bp. Cruft, On Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, Prof. 

2. To cause to pass from place to place or from 
person to person ; spread; disseminate: as, to 
circulate a report; to circulate bills of credit. 

Circulate the money of the great among the ingenious, 
and from them to tho lower rank of people, and encourage 
ails and sciences. 

Pococke, Description of tho East, II. 11. 277. 

One tract, written with such boldness and acrimony tliut 
no printer dared to put it lu type, was widely circulated 
in manuscript. Macaulay, II 1st. Eng., vl. 

n. intram. I. To move in a circle or cir- 
cuit ; move or pass through a circuit back to the 
starting-point: as, the blood circulate s in the 
body ; the bottle circulated about the table. 

Our knowledge, like our blood, must circulate. 

Sir J, Denham, ITogress of Learning, 

2. To be diffused or distributed; pass from 
place to place, from porson to person, or from 
hand to hand: as, air circulates in a building; 
money circulates in tho country; the report cir- 
culated throughout the city. 

The wliisjier'd tales that circulate about. 

CrubOe, Lady Barbara. 

Circulating capital, decimal, library, medium, etc. 
Bee the nouns. — Circulating element, in math., u func- 
tion Aiy of two whole numlwrs a and q, such that Aq=l 
if q Is exactly divisible by n, and A//=0 if there is a re- 
mainder.- Circulating function, name as circulator, 8. 

Circulate (fl6r'kij-lat), n. [< LL. cireulatus , pp. : 
nee the verb.] A circulating decimal, 
circulation (sGr-ku-l&'shqn), n. [s F. circula- 
tion = Sp. oirculacion = Pg. drculac&o = It. 
drcolasione , < L. circulation a circular course 
(as of a planet L < circular! : see circulate^ <?.] 
1. The act of circulating or moving in a circle 
61 
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or circuit. ; movement in such a manner as to 
go forth and return to the starting-point : as, 
the circulation of the blood (see phrases below). 
— 2. The act or state of being diffused or dis- 
tributed ; the act of passing from point to point 
or from person to person; diffusion: as, the 
circulation of sap in a tree ; the circulation of 
money ; the circulation of a piece of news. 

The true doctrine* of astronomy appear to have liar! 
some popular circulation. Whemll. 

Thus the endless circulation* of the divine charity nour- 
ish man. Emerson, Mature, 

3. The extent to which a thing circulates or is 
diffused or distributed: as, the circulatitm of the 
two periodicals was about 300,000 copies.— 4. 
A repetition of a series of things or events in 
the same order. 

For the sins of war thou scest fit to deny us tho bless- 
lugs of peace, and to keep us lu a circulation of miseries. 

Eikon Basilike, 

5. The amount of coin, notes, bills, etc., in ac- 
tual uso as currency: as, the circulation of the 
national banks. 

It comes with something solid in aid of tho credit of the 
paper circulation. Burke, 

6. In ehcm.f tho repeated vaporization and con- 

densation of a substance in distillation. — 7. In 
math the amount of flow round a closed path 
or circuit; tho lino-integral rouud a closed curve 
of the component velocity of a fluid along the 
curve — Circulation of the blood, tho passage of the 
blood from the heart into the arteries, from them into tho 
veins, and through tho veins back to the heart. The blood 
passes from the right auricle to the right ventricle, and 
from the right ventricle by the pulmonary artery to the 
capillaries of the lungs, where it gives off curium dioxid 
ami takes up oxygen. From the capillaries of the lungs 
it returns to the heart, And flows into the left auricle 
through the four pulmonary veins; thence it goes to the 
left ventricle, and thence liy the aorta to distribute Itself 
over the Isniy. l’usslng from the arteries through the 
capillaries Into the vidns, it returns to tho right uuriele 
through the superior and inferior vena cava. The blood- 
vessels form a continuous system without visible ]>ores; 
but there is continual leakage of the blood-plasma Into 
the tissues, as well as passuge of oxygen through the walls 
of the vessels ; and while there is some reentrants of sub- 
stances from the tissues into the blood, there i* also pro- 
vided in the lymphatic vessel* n system of drains which 
takes up from the tissues the leakage from the blood-ves- 
sels, changed us it is by all that it has received from and 
given up to the tissues. These lymphatic* |h mr their con- 
tents into the thoracic duet, which discharge* into the vein* 
ut the union of the veins from the head and neck on the left 
side; except that the lym- 
phatlcs f mm the right side of 
the head ami the right arm 
and shoulder empty into the 
vein* at tho eorre*|»onding 
pointou the right Hide. The 
velocity of the circulation 
is greatest as it leaves tho 
heurt, difiiluislKW a* it pro- 
ceeds to the enpillarie*, and 
Increase* u« it conies hack to 
the heart aguiu in the great 
veins. It is estimated as 
from in to 20 inches per sec- 
ond in the aorta, on the uvor- 
uge, and In the capillaries 
as .02 to .03 of un inch per 
second. Tho time for the 
complete circuit in man is 
u little less than hulf a min- 
ute. The tension of the 
blood in the human aorta 
ii proliuhly between fi.90 
and 7.87 Inches of mercury 
alswe the utmospheric pres- 
sure. It diminishes com inu- 
ously lu the arteries, capil- 
laries, mid veins, uud in the „ 

large venous trunks near the n ”55£ 
heart, as the BulKdavian, be- 0 f n, c circuimion, viewed from 
comes slightly less than the behind, m Hut the pepur l«ft of 
atmospheric pressure, and is the ulwirver wirnvsponjU with the 
culled negative. The cirou- the bc ' rt l ,c tWu * 

latiou of thu blood wu* first ** . t ...... 

cumnitly .kwirilwd uml fully trl ^; “ '"'„u s 'J \ inStaE 
established by Harvey (1628); upiwr pnrt of the body ; ar- 
but the exact way in which torlci. »«» lower part of tiictmdy; 

tdssz «>• wursk .to 

arteries to tne vuiis was un- vein* of the upi*r 

known until Malpighi dis- , M rt of the body! /'», veins at 
1 ‘ '■ *"■ ■ ' ‘ of tlr • * 



is 1 ; 


low*?r part of the Ixaly; VP, 


venu tjorut ; /ft', hei»attc vein ; 
-, lufc — m-v 


covered tho cuplllurics( UW1 ). 

In the mean time the main * 

fratimm of tlm lymplmtlu <m Cva : AV, rahi 

system had been worked out auricle : /tv, right vantricic i pa, 
by Bartholin uml others, pulnuinary artery; te, lung; 
The determination of blood -!*■ ! l-i’i 

prewnre. and velodllea and 

the fuuetions Of tllC vasoino- / V, llvm. The arrow* indicate 
tor nerves 1ms Ihhjii the work the course of the Mood, lyniph, 

«,rts i ,v ly sijaMswn^xt 

eilt century. - uollattial contours, while those which carry 
circulation, in phyeto l. , the venons blood have light contour*, 
passage of the blood from 

one part to another of the same system of vessel* by col- 
lateral communicating channels. It is much more frequent 
in the veins than in the arteries, 
drcnlativ* (B^r'kij-lH-tiv), a. [< circulate , v + 
dm.] Circulating; cauaiug circulation. Cole- 
ridge. [Bare.] 


cjuroojQi— ' 

circulator (^r'ka-lft-tor), n. [< NL. circulator; 
cf . L. circulator , a pedulur, later a mountebank, 
quack, ML. a public crier, < cireulari, collect 
people around one's self: see circulate, v.] 1. 
One who or that which circulates: specifically 
applied to a circulating decimal fraction. See 
decimal. — 2f. A juggler; a mountebank; one 
who goes about showing tricks. 

Those new Gnostick*. ... a kind of Gipsy -ClirlBtiMM, 
or a roue of Cimdntor*, Tumblers, and Taylors in tho 
Church. Bp. (iandm. Tear* of the Church, p. 200. 

3. A function of two whole numbers, a variable, 
q , and a period, a, of the fonn 

A© a,j + Ax 07 — i + . . . . A»i- ia,/— rt+i, 
where (iq, etc., are circulating elements, and 
Aq, etc., are numerical cocfUciouts. Also called 
circulating function,— Prime circulator, a circula- 
tor whose numerhial coefficients satisfy the following equa- 
tions for every value of b which exactly divides the pe- 
riod a ; 

A® + Ai+ .... Aa — 

Ai + A*+i4- .... Aa— 

Ag+A^q-jj-f- .... Ad-if <js0, ota. 

drcnlatorlouflt (s0r # ku-lfi-t6 # ri-us), a . [< L. 
Hrculatoriw* : see circulatory.] Traveling in a 
circuit, or from house to house. 

Cimdatoriim Jugglers. Barrow , Bcrmotn, II. xx. 

circulatory (H&r'ku-la-t$-ri), a . and a. [= F. 
circulaUnrc ■= Bp. Pg- circulatorio =s It. circu- 
latorio , circulatory, < L. circulatorius (which, 
however, has only the special sense of i relating 
to a mountebank ’)i < circulator: see circulator .] 

1. a. 1. Moving over or through a circuit. 

Horde's circulatory peregrinations. In the quality of a 
quack doctor. T. n'art.rm, Hist. Eng. Poetry, III. 76. 

2. Pertaining to circulation, as of the blood : 
as, the circulatory vessels. 

In the circulatory system (of the bloodl, pressure has 
doubtless played mi important part. 

E. D. (Jope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 866. 

Warming should not he continued after the circulatory 
action (of the air] has commenced. 

J. Constantine, J*rnct. Ventilation, p. 29. 

Circulatory lettert, a circular letter or circular. John- 
non. 

n.t w.; pi. circula toiics (-riz). In old chem ., 
n glass vessel in which a fluid was submitted 
to the process of circulation. Several kinds 
were in use, but tho two chiefly used were 
called the pelican or blind alembic and the diota. 
K. PhiUipH, 1706. 

drcnlett (sGr'ku-let), n. [< L. circultis (see cir- 
cle) + dim. A circlet. Spenser. 
circuit, n. Plural of drculus. 
circulinet (s^r'kfi-lin). a. [< L. eircuhts (seo 
circle) + -iwt* 1 .] Moving in a circle ; circular; 
cirtiulatory. 

With motion drcnllne 
Lot turn about. 

Dr, 11, More , Psychathanasia, III. 11. 88. 

drculus (s6r'kfl-lus), n . ; pi. cimdi (-11). [L. 
(ML., NL.): see circle,] 1. A circle, Specifi- 
cally— 2. A time-signature in early muflic. in 
the form of ti complete circle, It denoted triple time ; In 
that of an uro only, duple time. 

8f. A glass-makers’ tool for cutting off the necks 
of glass vessels. K. Phillim } 1706.— 4. In anat. } 
a circle; a ring: especially applied to vascular 
structures.— 5 . The head-bamf of a mi ter . since 
miters in the middle ages were commonly made of ituff, 
cither (‘lubroiderHl or plain, and not stiffened in any other 
way than by a lining of buckram or similar material, tho 
circtilu* wo* mi lmiNirtaut feature; in very rich miten It 
becomes the aiiripliiiglum.— CirCUlUS BTtlCUll VUOU- 
lOSUB, Use vascular ch^lc of u joint ; the vascular border 
of the synovial membrane alsmt an articular cartilage.— 
Oirculus eophalious (cepbalic clrah?), in ichth., the arte- 
rial circle formed lameath tlie base of the skull. 

The anterior branchial vein gives off, at its dorsal ter- 
mination, a considerable carotid trunk, which jawes for- 
ward under the base of the skull ; and this Is united with 
its fellow by a transverse branch — so that a complete arte- 
rial circle, the circultut cephalicu*, is formed. 

JJuMcy, Anal. Vert., p. 140. 

drculus In arguendo. Same RE argument in a circle. 
See circle, io.- ciroulus In dsflnlendo. Same as 
circle in definition (which see, under circle).— OiTCUlUS 
major, drculus minor, the greater and lesser vascular 
rings around thepupil of the cy«*-- ClTOUlUB tonsillaris, 
u plexus of small branches of the glossopharyngeal nerve 
over the tonsil.— droului venoous. a venous vascular 
ring around the haw? of the nipple of the mammary gland. 
- droulna WUliHi, the circle of Willis (which see, 
under circle). . 

dre uxn- . [= F. cir com-, cireon -, circum - » Sp* 
circuit circum- as Pg. dr cum- = It. dreon cir- 
co-, drcun -, circa-, circum circom -, < L. dream-, 
before a vowel usually oircu combining form 
of dr cum, adv. and prep., around, about, orig. 
ace. of circus , a circle, ring: see circus and cir- 
cle. Of, Q-. rings, around (< ring as E. ringl), 
and E. around, round P, adv. and prep.] A pro- 




fix of Latin origin, meaning ‘ round about,’ ‘in 
a circle,’ < on all rides’ : frequent in compounds 
taken from the Latin, or formed in English or 
other modern tongues. Many such compounds 
are merely occasional. Only the principal ones 
are entered in tills dictionary. 

dreumaggerationt ( »6r-kuni-a j-e-rii ' shon ) , n. 
[< L. as if *circumaggvratio(n-)\ < cirhumag - 
gerare , pp. circumaggera tus, heap up around, 
< circum , around, 4- aggemre, heap, < agger, 
heap: see agger.] A heaping up round about. 

circumagit&te (sdr-kum-aj'i-tat), v. t [< dr- 
cum- + agitate. ] To agitate or move about on 
all rides or in all directions. [Karo.] 

God hath . . . given to ovury one of his np]H>lntod of- 
fleers a portion of the fiery mutter to nircmiut frit ate mid 
roll. Jer. Taylor, Sermons, ill. 177 (Ord MS.). 

droumagitation (BGr-kum-aj-i-ta'irticm), n. [< 
circamagitata : see - ation .] The ad. of circurn- 
agitating; the state or condition of being eir- 
eumagitated. [Hare.] 

A vliible Hreumiff it ation of n white Hnowy substance. 

Gregory, Ecnii. of Nature, I. l.*W (Ord MS.). 

dre umamb agions (sfcr*kum-am-bfi/juB), a. [< 
L. dreum, around, + ambages: see ambage.] 
Indirect; not going straight to the point; 
roundabout. Southey. fKare.1 

droumambiency (Hfa-kum-ara'bi-en-Bi), n. [< 
circumambient: see -mw.] The state or qual- 
ity of being circumambient; the act of sur- 
rounding or encompassing. 

Ice racelvcth it* figure according unto . . , the circum - 
amhiency which cojifonnctli it. 

Sir T. torment, Vulg. Err., 11. 3. 

circumambient ( ste-kum-am 'bi-ant ), a. [< cir- 
cum - + ambient. Of. It. dreumambiente .] Sur- 
rounding; encompassing; inclosing or lieiug 
on all sides: specifically applied, in cn tom., to 
the pronotuin when tlie anterior angles are 
elongated in curved jirocesses which form a 
circle above the head, overlapping in front. 

The circumandricnt uir. Howell, Letter a, 1. 1. 28. 

The t.ircanutndrinkt heaven. 

Arm*trong, Art of Preserving Health, ili. 

circumambulate (sfer-kum-am'bu-iat), r.; 
ret. and pp. circumambulated , ppr.'circumam- 
ulating. |_< LL. circumamhulatus , pp. of cir- 
cumambularc , walk around, < L. circum, around, 
+ ambularc, walk : soo ambulate.] I .intrant. 
To walk round or about. 

Pencils that circumambulated with their Imx and nee- 
die*. MW, Athena; Ox on. 

II. tram. To go round ; search through. 

Why should lie circumambulate tins vocabulary for an- 
other couplet ? Seward , Letters, 1. 345. 

drcumambulation (H6r-kum-ara-bu-la'Flion ), 
u. [< circumambulate: see -ation.] The act. of 
circumambulating or walking round or about. 

A perambulation and drcumambulation of the terra- 
queous Globe. Carlyle, Sartor Kesarfcns, p. )<«. 

Pawing into the mosque, lie should repair to the “ lllack 
Stone,’ 1 touch it with his right hand, kiss it, and commence 
his drcumambulation. it. F. Hurt on , Kl-Mcdliiuh, p. 407. 

circumambulator ( s6r-kum-ara 'by-la-tor), w, 
[< circumambulate + -or.] One who circum- 
ambulates or walks about. 

Still lie was determined to obtain tlie palm of being the 
first circumambulator of thu earth. 

Jcjifirmm, Correspondence, 31. 102. 

drcnmanal (H6r-kum-&'httl), a. r< L. circum, 
about, + anus, anus, + -<//.] Situated about 
the anus ; periproctous. 

dreumarea (Hfcr-kura-fi're-a), n . [< L. circum, 
about, around, + area, area.] In math., the 
area of a circumsoribod circle, 
dreumbendibue (Bdr-kum-ban'di-buR), n. [< 
L. circum , around, + K. bend!, jocularly treated 
as if it were Latin, aud put in the form of a 
dative or ablative plural (ease-suffix -Urns).] A 
roundabout way; a circumlocution. [Jocose.] 

The periphrasis, which the moderns mil the drcumlwn - 
ditm. Martian* ScribteruM . 

I then Introduced them to tlm gibbet on Heavy-lVee 
Heath ; and from that, with a Hrcutnlwndibv* , 1 fairly 
lodged them in the horse- poud at tlie tattum of the gar- 
den. Goldsmith , She Htoojm to Conquer, v. 

If you have no foundation of knowledge, or lialiit of 
thought, to work upon, what chance have you of persuud- 
tog a tangiy man that a capitalist Is not n thief “ with a 
circumbendibus ” 1 Huxley, Jay Sermons, p. X7. 

Oircmncellion (Bto-kum-B«l'iQn), w.; pi. Circum - 
ceUions, Ciroutnoellionee (-iqnz, -sel-i-o'nez). [= 
F. CiraonoelUon, < LL. CircumcelUo(n-), < L, dr- 
am , around, + cello, cell ; also called in ML.Cir- 
eeUiotn-), Cirdllio(n-), as if directly < L. drccl- 
hts, dim. of dreulus (> ML. Virculio), a circle: 
flee circle and dreulus.] 1. One of a party of 
Donatistfl in northern Africa, <vhiefly peasants, 


In the fourth and fifth centuries: so called be- 
cause they wandered about in bands from place 
to place. They persistently courted death, wantonly In- 
sulting pagans and challenging all they mot to kill them, 
looking upon such a death os a martyrdom. They sup- 
liorted themselves by plunder, and committed so many 
act* of violence, aggravated by their religious differences 
from the orthodox, that soldiery often had to he employed 

a piiu&t them. They were not entirely extinct till about 
ic close of the fifth oontury. 

If I take this ring with mo, some of Horacllairs (Hrcum- 
eellion* will assuredly knock my braius out for the sake of 
it. Kingsley, Hypatia, viil. 

2. In the fourth and succeeding centuries, in 
various places, a vagabond monk, acknowledg- 
ing no regularly constituted ecclesiastical au- 
thority. 

circuzncenter (s(>r'kuin-Ben # tfcr), n. [< L. dr- 
eam, about, around, + centrum, center.] In 
moth., the center of a circumscribed circle. 
Thus, the circumoenter of a triangle is the cen- 
ter of the circle circumscribed about it. 
drcumcentral (s6r-kum-sen'tra1). a. [As dr- 
cumcenUr + -at.] In math. : («) Hituatea about 
or directed toward a common center. (6) Re- 
lated to the center of a circumscribed circle, 
drcnmddef (sGr'kum-Bld), v. t. [< ME. circum- 
dden, -siden (Wyelif), m Pr. circumdr* a F. cir- 
concire = Sp. ( Hrcunmdar = I*g. drcumcidar = 
It. drcondderc , < L. cirmmciderc : see circum - 
cine.] To circumcise. 

T1 litre was oure tard drenmoyded. 

Mundevillfi, Travels, p. 80. 

dremneinett, a. [< L. circumcinctus, pp. of dr- 
cumdngere , gird around, < circum, around, + 
cingere, gird?] Girt about. Cotm, 1717. 
drcumdrcle (sOr'kuni-Htr^kl), w. [< L. dreum, 
about, around, + cir cuius f circle.] In math., 
a circumscribed circle. 

circumcise (si^kum-siz), v. t , ; pret. and pp. 
circumcised, ppr. circumcising. [< ME. dreum - 
risen, sisen, \ L. circumcisus, pp, of dreumei - 
tlcro (> E. circumddv ), cut around, cut off, < dr- 
eum, around, + credere, cut.] Literally, to cut 
round about; specifically, to perform tlie act 
or rite of circumcision on: as, to circumcise 
a child; also occasionally in Scripture, meta- 
phorically, to purify from siu. 

Kent oftkex la»h«H] mi thuiw fUg-twos’) circumdmd root*. 

Palladia*, IltiHtaiulrle (F., E. T. H.), p. 12T). 
Cireumei*e yourmdveK t.o tlie I/»nl, and take away the 
forttRkliis of youv lieart, ye men of .Tuiluh and Inhahltunts 
of Jerusalem. Jer. Jv. 4. 

In whom also ye are dreumdned with the ciroumcision 
made without hand*, in putting off thu laxly of the sins of 
the lle«h by the clremnciKinti of Ohrist. <-ol. II. 11, 

circumcifled (s^r'kum-slzd), p. a. [Pp, of cir- 
cumcise, r,] 1. Having been subjected to the 

rite or operation of cir(*umcision ; by extension, 
Jewish.— 2. In Uchenology, divided from the 
thallus by a distinct fissure : applied to an apo- 
tlieci um. 

dre umdae r (ser'kum-ri-zftr), n. One who per- 
forms circumcision. 

Having gained a competent skill and experience, they 
set up for ciroumeiner*. 

Jj. Addi*nn, State of the Jews, p. Cl, 

drenmdrion (s6r-kuin-si zh' on ) , n. [< ME. dr- 
enmeisioun, -cisiun, -sicion s= F. dreondsion a= 
Pr. drcumcisio = Sp. Hrcuncision = Pg. dreum - 
cis&o = It. dreondsion c, < LL. drcumdsio(n-), 
< L. drcumcidcre : see dreumcisv.] 1, The act 
of circumcising, or cutting off the foreskin or 
prepuce of males, or the performance of an anal- 
ogous operation on females, as a religious rite, 
or in accordance with a custom founded on be- 
lief in the prophylactic value of the operation. 
The drmuucfxioii of males la recorded In the Old Testa- 
ment ns divinely enjoined on Abraham and his descen- 
dants, aud is required by the Mosaic law. It Is still prac- 
tised among the Jews, tlie Ohristiaiis of Abyssinia, the 
Mohammedans, aud a numlwr of MemtOmrliarous tribes. 

A race . . . 

Like to themselves, distinguishable scarce 
From Gentiles, but by eircwMidon vain. 

Milton, V. »., ill. 425. 
2. As metaphorically used in Scripture, spiri- 
tual purification. 

He is a Jew, which is one inwardly ; ami drewneidon is 
that of tlie heart, in the spirit, und not in the letter ; whose 
praise is not of men, but of God. Kom. 1L 29. 

3. Kcdcs,, in the Roman Catholic, Greek, and 
Anglican churches, a festival observed on the 
octave of Christmas day (that is, the first day 
of January), in honor of the circumcision of 
Christ.— Tlie drcumcirion, in the Seripturus : (a) The 
Hebrew nation. 

They that were of th* dreumeidon contended with him 
iPoterJ. Acts xl. 2. 

(6) Those spiritually purified and elevated. 

We are the dreumeUian, which worship God in the spirit, 

. . . and have no confidence in the flesh. PhJL liL & 


dreomcliifliont (sri’-kum-kia'zhon), *. [< L.a* 
if ‘drcumclusio(n-), < circumcluaere, pp . dreum- 
clusus, inclose on all rides, < circum , around, + 
claudcre, cluderc , close : see closed.] The act of 
inclosing on all sides. 

drctuncone (s6r'kum-k6n), n. [< L. dreum, 
about, around, + conus, a cone.] In math., a 
surface, the locus of tangents through a fixed 

E oint to a given surface. The locusls said to 
o a eircumcone of the latter surface, 
drctunconlc (sfcr-kum-kon'ik), n. [< circum- + 

? tonic.] In math., a circumscribing conic. * 
drcmncnbic (s^r-kum-kfi'bik), n. [< dreum- + 
In math., a circumscribing cubic. 
drcnmciirBationt (s^r^kum-kdr-s&'sbon), n. 
[< L. as if *drcumcursatio(n-), < drcumcursarc t 
pp. dreumeursatus, run about, < circum, about, 
+ cursarc, freq . of currerc, pp. cursus, run: see 
course.] 1. The act of running about.— 2. 
Rambling language. [Rare.] 

The address . . . was but a factious circumeursatian. 

liarrm, The Pope’s Supremacy. 

circtund&tet, v. t. [< L. dreumdatus, pp. of 
dreumdarc, put around, surround. < dreum, 
around, + dare, put: see date L] To compass 
about. Coles, 1717. 

circmndatet, a. [= It. dreondato , < L. circum - 
datus, pp. : see the verb.] Surrounded. 

O pleasaunt olyne with graco eircundate t 
O lemyiig lawmpe, In light pasuyng nature ! 

How greatoly Is tny name gWi Acute ! 

Political Poem*, etc. («d. Funitvall), p. 82. 

circamdenadation ( s6r-kum-de-nQ-d&'sh$n),. 

n. [< circum - + denudatirm.] In gcol., erosion 
of such a character that isolated hills are left 
as the result of tlie denuding or erosive action. 
Such eminences usually owe tliclr origin to the fact that 
the material of which they are composed Is harder and 
better able to withstand the action of the weuthor tliaiv 
tli At of the strata by which they were originally surround- 
ed. ( Little used.] 

eircnmduce (stovkum-dfis'), r. t. ; pret. and pp. 
circum timed, j>pr. drcumduciug . [< L. circmn- 
duccrc: see circumduct.] In Scots late, same 
as circumduct, 4. 

circumduct (s6r-kum-dukt'), v. t . [< L. dr- 
cnmductus, pp. of circumduccrc, lead around, < 
circum , around, + duccre, lead: see duct.] 1. 
To lead around or about. Specifically — 2. In 
anat.j to move (a limb) around an imaginary 
axis in such manner that it describes a conical 
figure, the distal extremity moving in a circle 
while the proximal extremity is fixed. 

A limb is . . . circumducted when It is made to describe 
a conical surface by rotation round an imaginary axis. 

Huxley and Vvumans, J 'by Biol., 4 216. 
8. In old Hug. taw, to contravene; nullify. 

« ?. — 4. In Scots law, to declare (the term 
wling a proof) elapsed: as, the judge dr - 
cumducted the term. Also circumduce . 
circumduction (sftr-kum-duk'sljgn), w. [= F. 
circonduction, now circumduction, < L. circum- 
duetio(n-), < circumduccrc, lead around : see cir- 
cumduct .j 1. A leading about. [Rare.] 
lly long circumduction perhaps any truth may be de- 
rived from any other truth. Hooker . 

2. In amt., the act of circumducting a limb. 
Bee circumduct, 2.-3. In old Eng. law , an an- 
nulling; cancelation. JylijTc.— Circumduction 
Of thfl term, in Scot * law, the sentence of a judge, de- 
claring thu time; elapsed for leading a proof or doing some 
other judicial act, and precluding the party from bringing 
forward any further evidence. 

drcumductory (s6r-kum-duk't$-ri), a. [< dr- 
cumduct + -ory. ] Of or pertaining to circum- 
duction: as, drcumductory movements of the 
am. 

drcumesophageal (ser-kum-4-sp-fft'je-al), a* 
[< L. circum, around, + XL. oesophagus, esopha- 
gus, + - al .] Burrounding the esophagus. Also 
spelled circumcbsqphagccu. 

The oircum-meovhageal commissures prove that the ven- 
tral ganglia have Income more dorsal in position. 

Gef/enbaur, tamp. Aunt, (trans.), p. 849. 
Clrotuneiophflgeal nerves, those nerves which sur- 
round the gullet ill many invertolmtes, entering Into the 

S msltion of the esophageal ring.— ffircumMOpha- 
platfl, in holothurfaus, as the genus Synapta , one of 
lunierous calcareous pieces which form a hart I ring 
around the gullet, into some of which the longitudinal 
muscles of the perisome are Insertod, aud through notches 
or perforations of which pass the ambulaeral nerves from 
tlie cirauinusophageal ring. See cut under Synapta,— Oll- 
cum— ophflfe&l ring, the nervous collar, composed of 
certain ganglia and tneir eonimlssures. which surrounds 
the gullet of many invertebrates, as mollusks, artliropods, 
etc. Often called simply cttophageal ring. 

dreumfert (B6r-kum-f6r')> v- [< L. dreum- 
ferre, bear around : see dreumferent.] To limit ; 
keep within bounds. 

In philosophy, the contemplations of man do either 
penetrate unto God, or are circwnferred to nature, or are 
reflected or reverted upon himself. Haem. 



drcmnftwnce V (jar-kum'fg-rgni), *. r< HE. 
circumference, < OF. circot\ferenm s F. droonfS- 
renee s Pr. dreuntferensa m Sp. dreunferencia 
ss Pg. dreumferenda a It. dreonferenza, < LL. 
circumfcrcnm, circumference, < L. dreumfe - 
ren(t-)s, surrounding : see dreumferent. Of. 
periphery . ] 1. The line that bounds a circle ; 
bv extension, the bounding line of any regular 
plane curvilinear figure; a periphery: as, the 
circumference of a circle or an ellipse. The cir- 
cumference of a sphere is that of a great circle 
of the sphere. 

Tho bubble, being lookerl on by the light of the clouds 
reflected from it, seemed red at its upimrent circumfer- 
ence. tftwtmi, Opticks. 

Hence— 2. Loosely, any bounding line : as, the 
circumference of a city.— 3. The spaco included 
in a circle ; anything circular in form. [Bare.] 
His ponderous shield . . . 

Behind him cast ; the brood drcumfmnee 
Hung on his shoulders like the inoon. 

Milton, P. L., 1. 286. 

4f. A going about; circumlocution. [Bare.] 

Coine, wc spend time In a vain circumference. 

B. Jomon , Case is Altered, lv. 8. 

circumference! (s6r-kmn'fe-i$ne), t». t. [< 
circumference , ».] To include in a circular or 
spherical space. 

Nor is the vigour of tills great body included onoly in 
itself, or cirmmfcrenccd by its surface. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. 2, 

dreumferent (HGr-kum'fe-r$nt), a. [< L. cir- 
cumfcren(t-)s, ppr. of drcmiferrc , carry or 
move around, i eircum, around, + ferre = Or. 
ftfmv = E. bear*.] Surrounding; encircling; 
specifically, of or pertaining to a circumference. 
This is soft and pliant to your arm • 

In a dreumferent flexure. 

Chapman , Uentleniun Usher, lv. 1 . 

Tbn round year 

In her dreumferent urins will fold us nil. 
Middleton and Bowleg, World Tost ut Tennis, Ind. 

To bring out the gonoral perfectness of tho great curve 
and dreumferent stateliness of tin* whole tree. 

Buskin, Elcin. of Drawing, p. 11)6. 

circumferential ( s6r-lram-f e-ren 'shal ). a . [= 
8p. circunfervncial = It. drconfermSiale , < M L. 
*circuwferniUalis (in Jieut. circumfercntiale, cir- 
cumference; cf. eircumfercntialiter , adv.), < LL. 
circumferential circumference: sec circumfer- 
ence , »*.] 1. Kelating or pertaining to the cir- 
cumference; situated in the circumference; 
surrounding. 

In many Composite and Umlielllfone, and in some other 
plants, tlie r imimfcrcntial flowers havo tli'cir corollas 
much more developed than those of tho centre. 

J)arwin, Origin of Species, p. 120. 

The spaces lietween the rays are in great part filled up 
by the circumferential network. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., 9 602. 

A circumferential velocity of 24 foot per minute. 

Set. Amer., LIV. 22. 

2. Indirect; circuitous. 

He preferred death in a direct line before « circumfer- 
ential pussnge thereunto. Fuller, Worthies, III. 400. 
Circumferential cartilage. See cartilage. 
circumferentially ( a6r-kum-f o-ren ah al-i), adv. 
In a circumferential manner;” around, in, or as 
regards the circumference. 

Tn some of the earlier patterns of Siemens’ machines 
the cores of the drum are of wood, ovorspuu with iron 
wire cireumfemitinlly before receiving the longitudinal 
windings. Si. P. Thompson , Dynamo- Elect. Mach., p. 184. 

Circumferentially corrugated wrought Iron and steel 
tulies. London Engineer, Dec. 81, 1886. 

circumferentor ( aCr-kum-f e-ren ' tor ) , n. [Ir- 
reg. < dreumferent + -or.] " 1. An instrument 
used by surveyors for taking angles, it consists 
of u graduated brass circle und an index, all of one piece, 
and carrying a magnetic needle suMjieiulud altovo tho cen- 
ter of the circle. The Index l icing directed to an object, 
the angle which it makes with the magnetic meridian is 
noted. The index is then directed to the second object, 
and the angle it makes with the same meridian observed 
in like maimer. The difference or sum (as the cuse may 
la*) of tiie two observed angles gives tho angle lietween the 
two objects. Brandt s and Cox. Also called circumtmntor 
and tand-compane, 

2. A device for measuring tho length of the 
tire of a wheel, consisting of a wheel of known 
eireumfereneo, which is rolled over the tire. 
Otrcumflantt (siVkum-fl^nt), a . [< L. dreum- 
flan{t-)s, ppr. of dreumflare , blow around, < 
dreum, around, + flan » E. blow*.] Blowing 
around: as, “ circumflant air,” ICvelyn. 
drcumflect (s6r-kum-flekt')> *• [= It. circon- 
flettere, < L. circumflectere, bend around, < dr- 
cu/n, around, 4- flecterc^hend : w* flexion.] I. 
To bend around.— 2. To place the circumflex 
accent on; circumflex. 

flrcumfloctlon, drcumflexloii (s6r-kum-flek'- 
n. [m Pg drewnflextio s It. droonfiss- 
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done, < LL. dremtfexio(n-), < L. dromfloctere, 
pp. drountfexus, bend around: see drcnmflcct.) 

1. The act of eireumfleeting. (a) The act of bend- 
ing into a curved form, or of beudlng around something 
else, (b) Tlie act of marking with the ciroumflex accent. 

2. A turning ; a winding about ; a circuity. 

To go by his power and omniscienoe, is a far quicker 

way than by the circumjhction# of Nature and second 
causes. Fclthanl, Resolves, 1L 88. 

circumflex (sGr'kum-floks), a. and n. [as G. 
Dan. Sw. circumflex = F. dreonflexe = ft. dr- 
cumflec m Sp. dreunflejo = Pg. circumflcxo = It. 
circonflcsso , < L. dreumflexus , bent round, pp. 
of drcumflectcre : see drcnmflcct.'] I, a. If. 
Moved or turned round. Swift. [Bare.]— 2. 
Curved ; winding about : used in anatomy in 
the specific description of several parts. See 
below.— 3, Pronounced with or indicating the 
tone called circumflex.— 4. Marked with the 


— OAroumflex artery, (a) Of the arm, one of two branch- 
es, anterior and posterior, of the axillary artery, which 
wind round tho neck of the humerus, (b) Of tho thigh, 
one of two branches, anterior and posterior, of the pro- 
funda femoris artery, supplying inuscles of the thign.- 
Circumflex iliac artery. sootfiact. -circumflex mus- 
cle of the palate. Same as circuwjfrxuH, (a). — circum- 
flex nerve, the axillary nerve, a branch of the posterior 
cord of the brachial plexus, arising in common with the 
musculoepiral nerve, supplying muscles and otlior parts 
about the shoulder. 

n. fl. 1. A certain accent or tone of voice 
in the utterance of a syllable, consisting in a 
higher or acute tone followed by a lower or 
gravo tone within the same syllable. This tone 
is recognized as belonging to certain syllables In Greek, in 
Latin, and in Sanskrit; In tho llrst two languages it is 
limited to long vowels. 

2. The sign used to mark a vowel so accented. 
It is theoretically made by combining the nign for acute 
tone und that for grave, and lias various forms, us or 

or 

3. The same mark ( /\, -*-) used us the sign 

of a long vowel in curtain languages, and as a 
diacritical mark in phonetic notation.— 4. In 
elocution , a combined rising and falling or lull- 
ing und rising inflection on u word or syllable, 
to express surprise, mockery, etc. 

circ umfl ex (s6r'kum-flcks), V . t. [< circumflex , 
».] 1. To pronounco with the accent or in- 
tonation called the circumflex.— 2. To mark or 
designate with the sign of such accentuation. 

circumflexion. n. See drcumfleelion. 
circumlixas (sGr-kuni-flok'suK), n. [NL., < L. 
circumflexu8 f bent around: see circumflex , a .] 
Tn anat . : (a) The tensor palati, a muscle of the 
palate which serves to stretch it; the circum- 
flex muscle of the palate, (h) Tho circumflex 
nerve (which see, under circumflex). 
circumfluence (s6r-kum / flfl-cns), n. [< circum- 
fluent (see -crtcc); = Pg. arcumfluenda = It. 
circonfluensa.'] A flowing uround on all Hides; 
an Inclosure as by water.' 
circumfluent (s6r-kunrflfl-gnt), a . [= Pg. dr- 
cumflumtej < L. drcumfium(t-)n , ppr. of c»r- 
cumflucre , flow around, < dram , around. + 
fluere, flow.] Flowing around; surrounding 
as a fluid. 

circumfluous (sfcr-kum'fltt-us), a. [< L. dr- 
vumfluwt, flowing around, < dr cum finer v, flow 
around: see dreumflumt.] VJowing around; 
encompassing as a fluid; circumfluent. 

Built on eircumflu out water* calm. 

Milton, V. L., vlL 270. 

dreumflux (s^r'kum-fluks), w. [< L. dreum , 
around, +flux: nee flux.] In elect., tho product 
of the total number of conductor-turns on the 
armature of a dynamo or motor into a current 
carried by it. Standard Elect. Diet. 
dreumforanean (s6r'kum-fo-ra're-an), a. 
Same as circumforanmuH. 
dreumforaneous (sOr^kuni-fo-ra'uv-us), a . [s 
Pg. drcumforanco, < L. cir cunt for anew , about 
tho market-place, < dreum , about, + forum, 
market-place: see forum.] Going about, as 
from market-place to market-place; walking 
or wandering from house to house; vagrant; 
vagabond. 

Not borrowed from ciroumforamuu * rogues and gipsies. 

Burton, Anat of MeL, p. 68. 

drcumfUfent (s6r-kum-furjent), a. [< L. dr - 

... y it. 


cumfulgen(t-)H, ppr. of circumfulgcre (> It. dr - 
conpUgere ), snine around, < drcum } around, + 
fulgerc , shine: see fulgent.] S h i ning around; 
shining widely. 

drcumftlM (s6r-kum-faz ; ), r. t.; pret. and pp. 
drcumfuHcd, ppr. cir turn fusing. [< L. droum- 
fmus, pp. of dreumfundere, < dreum, around, 
+ funaere, pour: see fuse,] To pour around; 
spread about; suffuse. 

Appeared a face all eireumfuted with light 

B. Jonton, Masque of Blaokne— . 


Bren farms and mhrtannes are dnmmfussi 
By that trmnqiarent veil [poesyl wlthlight divine. 

Wordmorih, Prelude, ▼. 

drcumftudle (Bdr-kum-ffl^), a. f< L. dram, 
around, +fudH8, fusile. Cf. circwntfuse.] Capa- 
ble of boing poured or spread around. [Bare.] 

Artist divlnn, whose skilful hands Infold 
The viottm's horn with circumfueilt gold. 

Pope, Odyssey, ill. 641. 

drenmfufrion (ser^kum-fu'zhQn), n. [< LL. 
drcumfu8io(n-), < L. dreumfundere : see oircem- 
fuse.] m The act of circumfusing, or pouring or 
spreading around; the stato of being poured 
•around. Swift. 

dreumfestationr (s^r^kum-jes-ta'shfin), n. [< 
L. as if 'dreumgesta tio(n-). < circumgestare , pp, 
drcvmgcstatus, carry around, < dreum, arouna, 
+ gestarc, freq. of gerere, carry.] The act of 
carrying around or about. 

CircutnffMtation of tlie oucharixt 

Jer, Taylor, Diu. from Popery, 1. 1 11. 

dreumgyrate (sdr-kum-ji'r&t), r.; pret. and 
pp. dreumgyrated , ppr. dreumgyrating. [< ML. 

1 dvmmmratm, pp. of dreumgyrate, - girare , turn 
around: see circumgyre, and cf. gyrate ,] L 
tram. To cause to roll or turn round. 

Vessels ourled, dreumgyrated, and complicated together. 

Bay, Works of Creation. 

II. intrans. To roll or turn round; revolve, 
circumgyration (s6r # kum-j!-ra'shqn), n. [< 
dreumgyrate : see -ation. 1 Tho act of oiroum- 
gyrating; rolling or revolving. 

The heavenly IkmUch are said to delight in movement 
and circumgyration. Noirell, Foreign Travel, p. U. 

dreumgyratory (s^r-kum-ji'ra-to-ri), a. [< 
dreumgyrate + -ory."] Bovolving; rotatory; 
turning over and over. • 

That functionary, however, had not failed, during his 
eircwngyralory movements, to bestow a thought upon the 
important object of securing tlie epistle. Pm, Tales, I. 6. 

dreumgyref (s6r-kuni-jlr' ), r. 1. [< ML. dreum - 
gyrarc, - girare , < L. dreum, around, + gyrare, 
turn around: sec gyre, r., aud cf. dreumgyrate.] 
To dreumgyrate ; moves cirtsuitously. 

A sweet river, which after 20 miles cireumgyring, pr 
playing to and fro , discharges itself Into the ocean. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 48. 

drc uminceado n (R^r'kuTn-in-HCsh'qn), n. [< 
ML. drcuminccssio(n-), < L. eircum, around, 4- 
incessus, a going, a walking, < incedere , pp. in- 
ccsttus, go unto or agaiunt, < in, unto, + coders , 
go: see cession, and cf. in cession,] In theol., 
the reciprocal existence in one another of the 
three persons in the Godhead. 

A callow student of theology confesses that he is fairly 
gravelled by the hypostatic circumincenion. 

F. Had, Mod. Eng., p. 88. 

drc umlmmlar (^r-kura-in'su-lhr), a [< L. 
dreum, around, + insula , iidand (see isle*), + 
-or».] Surrounding an island ; specifically, in 
anat., surrounding the so-called island of Ball 
in the brain. 

drcumlticmt (sftr-kum-ish'yn), n. [< L. dreum - 
itio(n-) t circuitw(n-), a going uround: see dr - 
cuition.] A going about; the act of going 
round. Dailey. 

drcumjacence, drcnmjacency (sfir-kum-jft'- 
sgns, -sen-si), ». L< circumjacent: see, -once, 
- ency .] 1. Tho state or condition of being cir- 
cumjacent. — 2. That which is circumjacent. 

All the mongrel ours of tlie circnm)w»wie» t yelp, yelp, 
Ir heels. ’ ' ** 


yelp, at Uielr li 


Jlichardmn , Clarissa Harlowe, iv. 16. 


circumjacent (sCr-kum-ja'sent), a. [as F. dr- 
covjaccnt = Pg. drcumjacente : < L. dreumja- 
cen(tr)8, ppr. of drcumjacerv, lie around, < dr- 
eum, around, 4- jacere , lie.] Lying about; bor- 
dering on every side. 

Wo had an entire prospect of y« whole cltty, which lyes 
in sliapo of a theatre upon tlie sea hrinke, with all the 
circumjacent Islands. Ewlyn, Diary, Jan. 81, 1646. 

The Buxine . . . made dreadful havoc on the drown* 
jacerU coasts. 

A. Drummond , Travels through Germany, p. 182. 

A largo extent of circumjacent country . . . was an- 
nosed to each city. Prescott, Feru. and Isa., Ini 

drcumjovial (s6r-kum-jo'vi-al), a. and n. [< 
L. dreum, around, 4- JoiHs, gen. of Jupiter (see 
Jove, jovial), + -al.] I. a. Surrounding or 
moving about the planet Jupiter. 

n. n. One of the planet Jupiter’s moons or 
satellites. Derham. ' . 

drcumllgationt (sto'kum-li-g&'shQn), n. [< L. 
as if *droumligatio(n-), < dreumligare, pp. eir- 
eumligatus , bind around. < dreum, around, + 
ligate, bind.] 1. A binding or tying about. E. 
Phillips, 1706.— 2. The bond with which any- 
thing is encompassed* Johnson. 



drenmlftton 
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dreumlltlon (s$r>knra-liah'fln), n. [< L. dr- drcwnnfivigate (»6r-kum-nav'i-gat), v. f. ; pret, 
v : *, < drcumlinerc, pp, and pp. drcumnavigated, ppr, air cum naviga ting. 


cumlitio(n-), a smearing over, 
circumlitux, smear, stick, or spread all ovof f *< 
circnm , around, + /ww<?, smear: see liniment .] 
In classical antiq ., the practice and method of 
tinting as applied To the surface of marble stat- 
ues. Hee encaustic and polyckromy . 
circumlittoral (sGr-kum-lit'v-r&l). a. [< L. 
circnm, around, + litus ( litor-), shore, adj. li tit- 
rails (incorrectly littus, UtUtralis ) : see littoral.'] 
Adjacent to the shore-line; extending along 
the shore: specifically applied to one of the 
zones into which some naturalists have divided 
the sea-bottom according to the depth of water 
covering each* In regard to depth the circumlittoral 
la the fourth zone, reckoning from the dei'pest or ubyssul. 

circumlocution (sOr'kum-lv-ku'shoii), ft. 

OF. drconloquution, F. drconloeution = Pr 
cumlocutu > as Sp. circunlocucion k Pg. circum- 
loeug&o m It. ctrconloeuffione , < L. circumlocu- 
tion) (tr. Or. irepfypaotc, periphrasis), < (LL.) 
chmlogui , speak roundabout, use circumlo- 
cution, \ o if cum, around, + loqui, speak: seo 
locution.] A roundabout way of speaking; an 
indirect mode of statement; particular v, a 


f< h. dreumnavigatus , pp. of circumnai'igarc 
(> Pg. circumnavegar). sail around, < circum , 

around, + narigarc , sail : seo navigate.] To sail . w „ 

round; pass round by water: as, to circum- drciil&wiygOll ^^-kun>p5'i-jEfon), n. [< cir- 


drcnmccribad 

The moon to-morrow will be for twelve bourn above the 
horizon, andso nearly efjw/mpofor afterward as to Justly 

about Capo Alexander. Kane, Grlnii^Exjf^lSk 

Circumpolar Star, a itAr near the pole ; u star which 
revolved round the pole without aettlng. 


navigate the globe. 

Having circumnavigated the whole earth. 

Fuller, Worthies, HuiTolk. 

circumnavigation (sGr-kum-nav-i-g&'shon), «. 
[ = F. dreonnadgation, now circumnavigation , 
a» Sp. circunnariffocion = Pg. circumnavegacdo 
= It. dreonnavigaaione , < NL. * circumnamga - 
tio(n-), < L. circumnavigare , circumnavigate: 
see o/rrwwwaw/ 7 ate.] The act of sailing round 


see circumnavigate . and of. wwfywfor.]' 
who circumnavigates or " 


circummliua (sfer-kum-ra'dii-us),??.; pi. Srcum- 
land or water: generally applied to one who tj)« circum- + rodiiw.l In math., 

■ - - 1 the radius or a circumscribed circle. 


cum- + polygon.] A circumscribed polygon, 
drcumposltion (sGr^kum-pp-zish 'on), n. [< 
LL. drcumpositio(n-), < h. drcumponerc, pp. 
dreumvositum, set or place around, < circum, 
around, + poncre , place: see position.] The 
act of placing round about; the state of being 
so placed. 

When u plant In too high or its habit docs not conve- 
niently admit of its being layered, it may often lie Increased 
by wlmt Is called cireumpoiition, the soil lielng carried up 
to the branch operated on. Encyc. Brit., XII. 286. 

dreumprassure (ata^kum-presh'fir), n. [< cir- 
cum- + pressure.] Pressure on all sides. [Rare.] 


has sailed round the globe. 

Magellan’s honour of being the first, circumnavigator has 
been disputed in favour of the bravo Sir Francis Drake. 

Guthrie, Oram, of Geog. 



lease plalne to a ripe reader, then if it were named ex 
presly. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Toesie, p. 102. 

X much prefer the plain Billingsgate way of calling 
names, because it would save abundance of time, lost by 
circumlocution. Swift. 

The circumlocution* which are substituted for technical 
phrases are clear, neat, and exact. Macaulay, Dryden. 
OJrcumlOCUtioa Office, a name used by Dickons In “ lit- 
tle Dorrit ” as that of a department of government, to ridi- 
cule rourtdabout official methods and the resulting delays. 
The Circumlocution Office Is there said to be the chief of 
“public departments, in the art of perceiving how* not hi 
do it" Heuue the phrase (with or without capitals) is 
often applied to official methods that seem indirect or un- 
ssarlly slow. leByn. Periphraxix, etc. Her jdeonaxm. 


The independent expulsion of a more or less consider- 
able mass of drcumnuclear protoplasm. 

Micro*. Science, XXVI. 694. 

drcnmxmtate (s6r-kum-nfi'tfit), r. i . ; prot. and 
pp. dreumnutated , ppr. dreumnutating, [< L. 
circum , around, + nu tutus, pp. of nutate, nod, 


drenmrasiont (B6r-kum-rfi'zhQn), n. [< L. cir- 
cumrasio(n-), < circumraderc, pp. dreumrasus, 
scrape around, < circum . around, 4* radere, shave, 
scrape : see rase.] Tne act of shaving or par- 
ing round. Bailey. [Rare.} 

"< L. circum, 
" iey, + -al: 


drcnmrenal (ser-kum-rfi'nai), a, 
around, + t en (only in pi. rimes), kii 


see reins and renal.] Situated near or lying 
about the kidneys; perinephric, 
dreumrotary ( B^r-kum-ro %-n) , a. [< dreum- 
+ rotary. Cf. circumrotate . j Turning, rolling, 
or whirling about. Also dreumrotatory. 


freq. of *nuero, nod: see nutant,] To nod or drcumr0tat6 (sAr-kmn-rS'tfit), v. [< L. cir- 


drcumlocutional (sfer'kum-ld-kfi'shfin-al), «. Movement in mn, 

[< circumlocution + -til.] Characterized by Circumnutation (H^r^kimi-uv-ta'shqii 
circumlocution; circuitous or indirect in Ian- dreumnutato: see -ation.] A nodal 


turn about ; specifically, in OoL, to move about 
in a more or less circular or elliptical path: 
said of the apex of a stem and of other organs 
of a plant. See circumnutation. 

It will lie shown that apparently every growing part of 
every plaut is continually cimimnutatintr, though often 
on a small scale. Darwin, Movement in Plants, flit., p. 8. 

M. [< 


cumrotatus, pp. of circumrotare , turn round in 
a circle, < circum, around, + rotare, turn round: 
seo rotate.] To revolve or rotate, 
circumrotation (sftr'kiim-ro-tft'Rhqn), n. [< dr- 
cumrotate : see -ation.] 1 . ’ The act of rotating 
or revolving, as a wheel or a planet; circum- 
volution ; the state of being whirled round.— 2. 
A single rotation of a rotating body. Johnson . 


periphrastic. 

locationary (s6r^kum-lo-kft 'shqn-a-ri ), 
a. [< circumlocution + -ary.] Circumlocu- 
tional; roundabout; periphrastic. 

The fashionable rhetoric of philosophical liberalism is 
as incomprehensible to him |tfie Bosnian peasant] ns the 
flowery circwntocutionary style of an Oriental scribe 
would lie to a keen city merchant. 

D, M. Wallace, Kuxsin, p. 600. 

Cimimlomtinnarif euphemisms for things which, though 
natural, are rarcly named. 

T. /niuan, Symbolism, Iiit,, p. xiii. 


dining round about; specifically, in Sot., tho 
continuous motion of some part of a plant, as 
the apex of the stem, a tendril, etc., m which 
it describes irregular elliptical or circular fig- 
ures. While describing such figures, the apex often trav- 
els in a zigzag line, or makes small subordinate loops or 
triangles of motion. 

On the whole, wa may at present conclude that Increased 
growth first on one side, and then on tin? other, is n see- 
ondury effect, and that tin* increased tm-gesuence of the 
cells, together with the extensibility of their walls, is tho 
primury cause of the movement of circumnutation, 

Dancin, Movement iu Plants, Int., p. 2. 

[< L. 

, „ , ] Sur- 

rounding the eye; orbital: as, circumocular 
prominence. 


ling or in- dreumrotatory (s6r-kum-ro # tft-t$-n), a. Same 


clrc^ocuttonist^ circmnocnlar (str-kum-ok'u-liir), «. 

[< circumlocution + -hi.] Onn who lines eir- ftlKmt + oruluu eve’ -P l.rti 

ctunlocutfon ; a roundabout, indirect, or eva- roundinir tho eve- orbiui^ Vb 
« ve talker. Gentleman'* Mamu-iue. frai?.] ’ ’ 

C K , oSc!mSSc«^^4M 1 l UI To " mo OWIlinceBOBhageal, a. 8fi(! cirmmemijihat/eal. 
ta ft i + ^ * T nreumlocu- drcnmoraT (Bfer-kura-o'ral), a. [< L. circum, 
tiou. [Kore.J around, + o* (or-), mouth, + -hi.) Burround- 

It we want hi .ay, It ni vleorly meant u hii Insult, hie th© mouth ■ Bituutod utiout tho mouth, 
but he dldn t choose to rclevcr it, we must crrcuwlocu- y / 

Htmite with four extra words — “ Ui take any notice of it," In the Urinoida the circumorul suitkers ocguirc the func- 
or at least with two— “to lake it up." tion of tentacles. Gcymbaur , Comp. Anat. (trails.), p. 200. 

A. and Q., 7th scr., I. 460. Olroumoral ambulacral veeael. Nee ambulacra l. 
oircumlocutory (s6r-kum-lok'u-t6-ri), a. [As circumparallelogram (s^r-kum-par-ji-lero 


as dreumrotary. 

A great many tunes, by a variety of circumrotatorj/ 
flourishes, put one in mind of a lark’s descent to the 
ground. Shcmtom. 

circums&il (s6r-kum-aar)» v. t. [< circum- + 
sail.] To circumnavigate. [Bare.] 

Circunutailrd tho earth. 

Warner, Albion’s England, xi. 68. 

drcumsciBBlle (HOr-kum-sis'ii), a. [< NL. 
drcumscissiits. < L. circumscismis, pp, of dreum- 
smnderc, cut about : 
seo sdsstle.] In hot.. 
opening or divided 
by a tram* verse cir- 
cular line: applied 
to ft mode of dfcliis- 
ceneo in some fruits, 
as in tho pimpernel 
( Anagallis arvensis), 



Circumsduftfic Pod of Fiiupcniiri. 


hen ban e ? amlinonkeypot, the fruit in such 


eases being called a pyxidium, 
drcmnscribable (s^r-kum-skri'ba-bl), a. 


dreumlocutlioiT) + -ory.] Exhibiting cir<juin- 
looution ; perijihrastic. 


gram),’ n. [< circum- 4- parallelogram.] 
math., a circumscribed parallelogram. 


A diffused and circumlocutory manner of expressing a ClrCXUIipWltagOlI (sdr-kum-pen't^t-gon), fl. [< 
immon idea. Marti nu* ScriMeru*. circum- + pentagon.] A circumscribed penta- 

drcommeridi&n (str^kum-mo-rid'i-an), a. [< P° n - . . , . x . . _ , . y 

dreum- + meridiem.] Situated near or about wrcumplexloilt (sfcr-kura-plck «hon), n. [< L. 


the meridian; relating to what is near the me- 
ridian. 

On the 28d [of October, 1871 J, circum-meridian observa- 
tions of Jupiter were made. 

C. F. Hall, Tolar Exp. (1876), p. 108. 

dreummigration (s^r^kum-ml-gnVshpn), n. [< 
dreum- + migration.] Tho act of wandering 
about; migration from placo to }iluee. [Karel] 

Till in tliolr ever-widening progress, and round of un- 
eonscious mrcummif/ration, they distribute the seeds of 
harmony over half a parish. Lnwh, Elia. 


circumplexus, pp. of drcumpUctere, dej 
plecti, clasp around, < circum, aroun< 


ep. dreum- 

, , — , - , id, + plec- 

tcrc, plecti, bend, turn: see plexus.] 1. A fold- 
ing round.— 2. Something folded or twined 
about; a cincture; a girdle. 

It was after Ills fall that he |manl made himself a fig- 
leaf circwnidexion. Felthuin , Kcsolves, II. 68. 

3. An entangling circumstance; a complica- 
tion; an embarrassing surrounding. 
CircumjiUxivw and environments. 

Holland , tr. of riutarcli, p, 827. 


dreumsetibo + -able.] Capable of being cuv 
. cuinscribed. 
ln drcumscribe (s6r-kum-iikrlb')» t>. t. ; pret, and 
pp. circumscribed, ppr. drcumscrihhig. [< ME. 
drcumscHvo = F. circonsorire = Sp. eircunscri- 
bir= Pg. drcumscrever = It. dreonserivere, < L. 
drcumscriberc , draw a line around, limit, < dr- 
eum, around, + scribere, write, draw : see scribe, 
script , etc., and cf . ascribe , describe, inscribe , jwe- 
sertbe, proscribe , subscribe, etc.] 1. To write 
or inscribe around. Ashmole. [Bare.]— 2. To 
mark out certain bounds or limits for; inclose 
within certain limits; limit; bound; confine: 
restrain. 



He hath a garden eircummur'd with brick. 

Shah., M. for M., iv. 1. 
drctmuiayig&ble (ste-kum-nav'i-ga-bl), a. [< 
dreumnavigate, after navigable. Cf ."Pg, dreum - 
ncmgaml. J Capable of being circumnavigated 
or sailed round: as, the earth is dreummm* 
gads. 


folding, 

the state of being in wrapped. E. Phillips, 1 700, 
[Bare.] 

drcumpolar (s6r-kum-p6'l)ir), a. [< L. dreum, 
around, + polus, pole: see pole polar.] Sur- 
rounding ono of the poles of the earth or of the 
heavens: as, a circumpolar sea; 

stars. 


Old Simeon did comprehend and circumscribe in hii 
arms him that filled all the world. 

Jet. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 66. 
That mass of flesh that circumscribe* me limits not my 
mind. Sir T. Browne, Kcligio Medici, 1L 1L 

The sage . . . 

Has seen eternal order circumucrifte 
And bound the motions of eternal change. 

Bryant, The Fountain. 

8. In geom., to draw around so as to touch at as 
many points as possible. A curve is said to be eir- 
cnniscrfiied aliout a polygon when it passes through every 
vertex of the latter ; a multilateral figure is said to circum- 
scribe or bo clrou insert lied aliout a curve when its every 
side Is tangent to the curve. The term Is also applied sim- 
ilarly to surfaces. Thus, a cone clrcuniscrllicft a surface 
only if every side of it is tangent to that surface, 

drcumpolar dresMirtbed (s^r-kum-skrlbd'h p. a. [Pp. of 
circumscribe, v. j Inclosed within ce 



circumscribed 

its; narrow, as applied to the mind: specifi- 
cally, in pathol , applied to tumors whose bases 
are well defined ana distinct from the surround- 
ing parts. 

drcumscriber (s6r-kum-flkrTb6r), w. One who 
or that which circumscribes. 

circumscript (B6r'kum-akript), a, [= F. eircon 
sent = Pg. mrcumscripto s= It. drconscritto, < 
L. eirottmcriptus , pp. of drcumscribcrc, circum- 
scribe: see c/rcKflwcrtfo,] Circumscribed; lim- 
ited. [Iiare.] 

These results seem clearly to show that the notion of 
small eircumscript areas [in the brain], each one of which 
fwrfonns certain definite functions, must be abandoned. 

Asia Princeton Hcv., 1. 140, 

drcuznscriptiblet ( s&r-kum -skrip ' ti-bl ) . a . [< 
L. droumscriptus f pp. of dreumscribere (see cir- 
cumscribe), + -i-blc. j Capable of being circum- 
scribed, limited, or confined. 

He that sits on high and never sleeps, 

Nor in one place is circumscriptibie. 

Marlowe , Tamburluino, 11., li. 2. 

circumscription (Hfer-kum-skrip'Hhpn), n. [=F. 
circonscripnon = Sp. circunscripdon = Pg. cir - 
cumscripgfto = It. drconscrizione, < L. ctrcum- 
scriptio(n-), < circuwwoNhcro, pp. drcumscriptm, 
circumscribe : see droumscribe.} If. A writing 
around ; a circular inscription. 

The circumscription, out likewise upon brass, is much 
defaced. Ashmole, Berkshire, 1. 142. 

2. The act of circumscribing or the state of be- 
ing circumscribed; the act of bounding, set- 
tling, or defining; limitation; restraint; con- 
finement: as, the circumscription of arbitrary 
power. 

I would not iuy unhoused froe condition 
Tut Into circumscription and confine. 

Shak,, Othello, i. Z 

3. The exterior lino which marks the form of a 
figure or body; periphery: as, the circumscrip- 
tion of a leaf. 

circumscriptive (s&-kum-gkrlp'tiv), a. [= Sp. 
drcumcrlptivo = Pg. drcumsoripHvo , < L. cir- 
cumscriptus , pp. of circumscribere ; see circum- 
script and -fee.] 1. Circumscribing or tend- 
ing to circumscribe; bringing under certain 
limits or limitations. Milton. — 2. Forming 
or coincident with the superficies of a body. 
[Rare.] 

Such as is circumscriptive, or depending upon the whole 
stone, as in the eoglestonc, is properly called the figure. 

A. Grew. 

droumscriptivdly (s6r-kuin-skrip'tiv-li), adv. 

1. In a circumscriptive or limited manner or 
sense. [Bare.] — 2. In such a manner as to 
occupy space and prevent other bodies from 
occupying it : as, aoody is situatod where it is 
dreumsenp tivvly. 

The nature of a soul is not to be eircumxcriptively in 
place. Up. MountOffU, Appeal to Ctna&r, p. 281. 

circumscriptly (s6r'kum-Hkript-li), adv . Nar- 
rowly ; in a slavishly literal sense. [Raro.] 

These words taken circumscriptly . . . are Just as much 
against plain equity uud the mercy of religion as these 
words of “ Take, eat, tills is my body," elementally under* 
stood, ure against nature and sense. 

Milton , Divorce, 11. 15, 

drcuxnse&ted (s6r-kum-s6'ted), p. a. [< circum- 
-f seated .] Boated around. Clifton . [Bare.] 

drcumB6ptt (s$r - kum - sept ')♦ v. t. [< L. cir- 
eumseptus , pp. of circumscpire, < dreum, around, 
+ sepire, empire , hedge in, < sepes, stepes , a 
hedge : see septum .] To hedge in ; inclose ; sur- 
round. 

So that here we stand like sheep in a fold dreumcepted 
and compassed lietween our enemies and our doubtful 
friends. * Hall. Kid). 111., on. 8. 

drcumBepted (sftr-kum-sep'tod), p. a. [Pp. of 
cireumsopt, <?.] Hedged aoout : in entom,, ap- 
plied to the wings when the nervures are so 
arranged that the outor ones accompany and 
strengthen the margin all round, as m certain 
Diptera . 

circumsolar (sto-kum-sd'l&r), a. [< L. circum, 
around, + sol, sun, + -ar^.J Surrounding the 
sun ; situated about the sun. 

It has not been proved, however, that meteorites move 
in circumsolar orbits. Ure, Diot, I. 80. 

The intense illumination of the circumsolar region of 
our atmosphere masks, under ordinary circumstances, the 
red prominences. They ore quenched, as it were, by ex- 
cess of light Tyndall, Light and Electricity, p. 83. 

circumspect (s6r'kum-spekt), a. [= F. oircon- 
spect m* Sp. eireunspeeto « Pg. drcumsjmto = 
It. droonspettOf < L. drcumspectus, prudent, pp. 
of circumspioere, look around, be cautious, take 
heed, < dreum, around, + spacers, look: see spe- 
cies, spy. Literally, looking about on all sides; 
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henee, examining carefully all the circum- 
stances that may affect a determination ; watch- 
ful on all sides ; cautious ; wary. 

You rulers and officers, lie wise and circumspect, look to 
your charge, and see you do your duties. 

Latimer , Sermon of the Plough. 
High-reaching Buckingham grows dreumsjieet. 

Nhak., Klch. III., iv. 2. 

You know I have many enemies. ... It is, therefore, 
the more necessary for you to be extremely circumspect in 
all your behavior, that no advantage may be given to their 
malevolence, B. Franklin , Autobiog., p. .m 

circumspect (Rfcr-kum-spekt/), r. t. [< L. dr- 
cumsjwctare , look around attentively, freq. of 
drcumspiccrc : boo circumspect, a .] To look on 
all sides of; examine carefully; scrutinize* 
[Bare.] 

To circumspect and note daily all defects. 

Newcourt, Rejtcrtorlmn, p, 233. 

circumspection (sAr-kura-Hpek'shQn), n. [as F. 
droonspcction = Sp. cirmnsmcdon = Pg. cir- 
cumspecgtio as It. cirwmpczioM', < L. dreum- 
spcctb(n-), < drcumspiccrc, look around: see 
circumspect , a.] Attention to all the facts and 
circumstances of a case, and to natural or 
probable consequences, with a view to ascer- 
tain the correct or safe course of conduct or to 
avoid undesirable results; watchfulness; wari- 
ness; caution: as, “sly circumspection,” Milton, 
P. L., iv. 537. 

Ho shook his head, and oliserved tliut an affair of this sort 
demanded the utmost eircumsiKction. 

Goldsmith, Vioar, xii. 

The active, energotio man, loving activity for its own 
sake, . . . wants the delicate circumsjtectwn of another 
man who does not love activity for ita own sake, but is 
energetic only at the spur of his spool ul ends. 

A. Bain, GYirr. Forces, 
=Syn. Vigilance, tlioughtfulnoM, forecast, deliberation. 

(drcumspectioust (s&r-kura-spek'sfriis), a. [< 
circumspection + -oue, as ambitious from ambi- 
tion,} Circumspect; vigilant; cautious. Mon- 
mouth. 

circumspective (g&r-kum-spek'tiv), a. [< cir- 
cumspect, v ., + -»«?.] Literally, looking about 
in every direction ; hence, cautious; careful of 
consequences ; wary; vigilant. [Rare.] 

All sly, slow things, with drcumspectirui eyes. 

Pojtc, Essay on Man, iv. 226. 

(str-kum-spok'tiv-li), adv . 
. ive manner. Fore. [Bare.] 

circumspectly (H^r'kum-spekt-li), mu. In a 
circumspect manner; cautiously; prudently. 

See then that ye walk circumspectly , not as fools, lmt os 
wise. Epb. v. ID. 

Then judge youreelf and prove your man. 

As circumspectly as you cun. Vmcper, Friendship. 

circumspectness (s6r ' kum-spekt-nes), n. [< 
circumspect, a., + -new.] The quality of being 
circumspect; caution; circumspection; pru- 
dence. 

circumspicuous (s^r-kum-spik^-us), a. [< L. as 
if *circumspicuu8, < drcumspiccrc , look around: 
s eo circumspect, a. Cf. conspicuous.} Bo situated 
as to be seen on all sides. [Bare.] 

Ood shall, like the air, bo eircumsiticuous round about 
him. Feltham , Resolves, i. 98. 

circumstance (sdr'kum-stans), n. [< ME. dr - 
cumstance , -staunce m F. circumstance = Pr. Pg. 
drewnstanda = Bp. circunstanda = It. circon- 
stanzia , dreostanzm , < L. dreumstantia, a stand- 
ing around, a state, condition, attribute, cir- 
cumstance (tr. Gr, nepicraotQ), < circumstan(t-)s , 
surrounding: see dreumstant.} 1. A fact re- 
lated to another fact and modifying or throw- 
ing light upon its meaning, significance, impor- 
tance, etc., without affecting its essential na- 
ture; something attending, appendant, or rela- 
tive; something incidental; an accidental or 
unessential accompaniment ; especially, some 
fact which gives rise to a certain presumption 
or tends to afford evidence. 

He that is truly dedicate to wur 

Hath no self-love ; nor he tlmt loves himself 

Hath not essentially, but by circumstance , 

The name of valour. Shak., 2 Hen. VI., v. 2. 

If cireumetarwes lead me, I will find 
Where truth is hid. Shak., Hamlet, 11. 2. 

Come, do not hunt, 

And labour so about for circumstance, 

To make him guilty, whom you have foredoomed. 

B. Junson , Sejonus, ill. 1. 

They beheld me with all the marks otul circumstances 
of wonder. Swift, Gulliver's Travels, ill. 2. 

Inward essence and outward circumstances. <7. Caird. 
2. A particular or detail; a matter of small 
consequence: as, that is a mere circumstance 
compared to what followed. 

To use too many circumstances ere oue come to the mat- 
ter is wearisome. Bacon, Of Discourse. 
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8. Collectively, detail; minuteness; specifica- 
tion of particulars. 

With circumstance and oaths, so to deny 
This chain. Shak., C. of E., v. 1. 

What need this ciwumstatwc f pray yon, be direct. 

B. Jonmn, Every Mun in Ills Humour, ii. 1. 

With all circumstance they tell us when and who first 
sot foot upon tills island. Milton. 

4. A ceremonious accompaniment; a formal- 
ity required by law or custom ; more specifical- 
ly, in a concrete sense, adjuncts of pomp and 
ceremony; ceremonies; display. 

And it wo* wel don to hertls pleitaueo, 

The Ausoys logud wel with all circmutance. 

limn, of Parte nau (E. K. T. 8.), 1. 2016. 

... quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war. 

Shak., Othello, ill. 3. 

Wo set him vpon a rug, and then brought our Gouem- 
our to him with Drums and Trumpets ; where after some 
circumstances, tor they vse few compliments, we treated 
of i>eace with them. 

Capt. John Smith , True Truvels, II. 223. 
The aged Harper’s soul awoke ! 

Then would he sing achievements high, 

Aud circumstance of chivalry. 

Scott., L. of L. M., vl„ Epilogue. 

0. The surroundings, rarely of a thing, gener- 
ally of a person; existing condition or state of 
things; facts external to a person considered 
as helping or, more especially, as hindering his 
. designs, or as inducing him to act in a certain 
way; predicament, unforeseen or unprovided 
for ; a person’s worldly estate, or condition of 
wealth or poverty; fortune; means: generally 
in the plural. 

None but a virtuous man can hope well In all eimm- 
stances. Bacon. 

Every man knows his own circumstances best. 

Steele, Tatler, Ho. 26. 

Who does the lust Ids circumstance allows, 

Does well, acts nobly ; angels uould no more. 

I'oiittp, Night Thoughts, ii. 91. 
I am the very slave of circumstance 
And impulse— I Mirne uwuy with every breath 1 

Byron , Hardanapalus, iv. 1. 
Now, the tinio for seeing the young women of a Grecian 
city, all congregated under the happiest circumstances of 
display, was In their local festivals. De Quinoey , Homer, L 

His circumstances arc more affluent than ever. 

Goldsmith, Vioar, lit 

6. Event; occurrence; incident. 

Conquerors weeping for new worlds, or the like eireum* 
frtaw*nn history. • Addison. 

The poet has gathered those circumstances which most 
terrify the imagination. Addison , Spectator. 

Easy circumstances, moderate wealth.- Harrow cir- 
cumstances, respectable poverty. — Not a dTCUm- 
stanoo to. nothing In comparison with. [U. S.J m gyn. 

1. Incident , Occurimcf , etc. See event. 

circ umst ance (sAr'kum-stans), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. circumstanced, ppr. dreumstandng » [< cir- 
cumstance, n . ] I. To place in a particular situ- 
ation or condition with regard to attending facts 
or incidents: only in the past participle: as, 
he was so drcumstanccd that he could not ac- 
cept. 

Another miscarriage of the like nature, more odiously 
circumstanced, was also discovered. 

iv. Morton , New England’s Memorial, p. 122, 

In one so circumstanced it cannot he supposed that such 
a trifle . . . would be much resented. 

Barham , Ingoldsby Legends, I. 91. 

2. To control or guide by circumstances: only 
in the following passage. 


Cos, "Pis but a little way that I can bring you, 
or I attend here ; but 
Bian. Tis very good : 


1 must lie circumstanced. 

Shak., Othello, ill. 4. 

3. To furnish or dress out with incidents and 
details; add circumstances to. [Bare.] 

The poet took the matters of fact as they came down to 
hint, aud circumstanced them after Ids own manner. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 851. 

dreumstantt (s6r'kum-stant), a . and ft. [m 
Bp. dreunstante = Pg. circumstante = It. droon- 
stante , dreostante, < L. drcumtan(t-)s f ppr, of 
dreumstare, surround, stand around, < oircum, 
around, 4* stare, stand. Hence dreumstance.] 
I, 0. Surrounding. 

All dreumstant bodies. 

Sir K . Diffby, Nature of Man’i BouL 

A fair candlestick, bearing a goodly and bright taper, 
which sends forth light to all the house, but round about 
itself there is a shadow aud dreumstant darkness. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1885), L ill. 

IL n. A bystander; a spectator. 

When these circumstants shall but live to see 
The time that I prevaricate from thee. 

Herrick, Heeperid n, p, WL 
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drcnmitantiablet (sGi^kum-stan'shi-&-bl), a. drcomitutiatlon (sGr-kum-stan-shi-A'shpn), 
I< eircumstanti(ate), «\, + -able.] Capable of * 

being circumstantiated. Jer. Taylor. 
drcnmgtantial (itf*r-kum-Btaa'sh§l), a. and n. 

[m F. drconstandel = Bp. rircinwtofiotoi = Pg. 
circumstantial < L. as if *drcumatantkUis , < «r- 
eumstanUa, circumstance : see w.] 

L a. 1. Attending; incidental; casual; sus- drcmnstantlyt (sGr'kum-st&nt-li), adv. [< 
taining a minor or less important relation. oircumstant (with ref. to circumstance) 4- 4y**. ] 
This is an attempt to separate what is substantial and Circumstantially ; exactly. 

1 ' " ' ' " " ’ 1 “ A gentleman . , . cuttes asunder certain partes of the 

wild lrcastc in a certain order very drcumstantly. 

ChaUmer, Praise of Follie. 

drerunterraneona (ser'kum-te-rft'nc-us), a. 
[< L, circum, around, + terra , earth : see ter- 
raneous.] Around the earth ; being or dwell- 
ing around the earth. Ballywcli. ~ 
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2. Means of circumventing. Shak. [Bare.] 

[< circumstantiate , r. : see -ation.] The’act —3. In Soots law, an act or fraud or deceit, 
of circumstantiating, or investing with circum- dreunrfentive ( s6r - kum - ven ' tiv) , a. [< cir- 
stantial and plausible adjuncts. cumvent + 4ve.] Tending or designed to cir- 

By inventing Hindi little eircumstantiations of any char- cumvent; deceiving by artifices; outwitting; 
acter or incident as seem, by their apparent iiiortueM of deluding. 

effect, to verify themselves. De Quinary, Homer, iii. Hwnunviwtnr (sGr-kum-ven' tor), It. [< LL. 


material from what is circumstantial and useless iu his- 
tory. Goldsmith, The Martial Review, 1*ref. 

All that is merely circumstantial shall be snbordinated 
to and In keeping with what Is essential. J . Caird. 

2. Consisting in, pertaining to, or derived from 
circumstances or particular incidents : as, cir- 
cumstantial evidence, 


[Rare.] 


of human testimony is substantial drCUmtOrfiion (sGr-kum-tAr 'sh(jn), ft. [< dr* 
Sio/'vaSety, * *Paley. cum- + torsion. ] A torsional stress; an elastic 


The usual character 

truth uuder circumstantial 

Strangers, whether wrecked and dinging to a raft, or 
duly escorted and accompanied by portmanteaus, have 
ft " ’ ’ ’ * won 


always had a circumstantial fascination for tlie 
mind, against which native merit lias lireed lUolf f 

George Eliot , Mlodleniarch, i. jw. triamrlo 

8. Abounding with circumstances; exhibiting oircumtropical (s&r-kum-trop'i-kal), a. [< dr- 
at stating all tho circumstances ; minute ; par- cum . + tropic + ^ Surrounding the tropics ; 
tioular; detailed: as, a circumstantial account adjacent to tropical regions. 

OT recital. Tlie total number of species of coral in the circumtnmi- 

AU the rest the prisoner himself confirmed by a more cal seas must be very great ; in the lied Sea alone, 120 
circumstantial account. Goldsmith , Vicar, xxxl kinds, according to Ehrenbcrg, have Imjcii observed. 

Otommstantlal evidence, evidence from more or less . . . . _ 1>aricn ^ ^»ral Koefs, p. 87. 

relevant circumstances or incidents Iwaring upon a case; dTCUmimdUiate (sGr-kum-un gfi-lat), V, t . [< 

under consideration, ms distinguished from direct testi- circum- + undulate, v.] To flow round, as waves, 
tnony. Such evidence may either be quite inadequate to ru ArA ~\ 

“ ul " , * h the ^' " r V cirnmi^ll&t® O^r-kum-val'M), r. prot.and 


droumventor, < L. dreumvenire, circumvent : see 
circumvent. ] 1 . One who circumvents, or gains 
Ms purpose by cunning or wiles ; a plotter or 
schemer. 

Your majesty now of Into hath found ... the said 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, . . . to be the most 
false and corrupt traitour, deceiver, and eireumvsntor 
against your moat royal person. 

Bp. Burnet, Records, Hi. 16. 

2. Same as circumferentor, 1. 
dreuznversiont (sGr-kum-vGr'align), n. [< L. 
drcumversio(n-), < circumvertere , pp. dreumver- 
sus, turn around, < circum , around, + vorterc, pp. 
versus , turn : see verse.] A turning about. Bol- 


forco tending to make a bar, fiber, etc., untwist 
itsolf. 

h« 'virgin drcnmtriangle ( «6r ' kum - tri ' ang - g] ) , n. [< land. [Bare.] 

Si. imS’ circum- + triangle.] In math., a circumscribed circnmvestt (sGr-kum-vest'), v. t. [< L. circum - 
’ * ‘ vestire, clothe or cover over, < circum , around, 

+ vestire, clothe: see vest, invest , etc.] To 
cover round, as with a garment. 

Who ou this base tho earth didst firmly found, 

And mad’st tho deep to eireumvest it round. 

Bir II. Wotton, Poems, 

drcumvolation (sGr'kum-v^-l&'sbftn), n. [< 
JLi. as if *circumvolatio(n~), < circumrolare, pp. 
circumvolatus, fly around, < circum , around, + 
volaro, fly : see volant.] The act of flying about. 

circumvolution (sGr^kum-vo-lfl'HhQu), n. [= 
F. circonvolution = Bp. circunvolueion s= Pg. dr- 
cumvolugflo = It. circonvoluzione i, < L. as if *mr- 
cumvolutio(n-), < oircumvolvere , pp. circumvolu- 
tus, roll around: seo drcumvolve.] 1, The act 
of rolling around. 

Stable, without circumvolution; 

Eternal! rest. 

I)r. II. More, Psycliathanasla, III. il. SO. 
2. The state of being rolled around or wound 
into a roll. 


strongest proof of its existence. =Byn. 3. Particular, etc. 
See minute, a. 

II. «. Something incidental and of subordi- 
nate importance; an* accident or incident; a 
circumstance: opposed to an essential . 

To study thy preceptive will, to understand even the 
niceties and eircunuttantialu of my duty. 

Jer . Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), I. 73. 


pp. circumvallated , ppr. drcumvallaiing. [< L. 
ctrcumvallatfis. pp. of circumvallarc (> It. cir - 
convaUare = Bp. circumalar ss Pg. drcumval- 
lar), wall around, < circum , around, + vallarc , 
wall, fortify with a rampart, < vallum , wall, ram- 
part : see wall.] To surround with or as with a 
rampart or fortified lines. Johnson. 
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in th. uuei.tiai.v “ wmvaUatHS, pp. i w) 0 tlie Vflrb.] Walled lini sur- 

circumstantiality (sGr-kum-stan -shi-ari-ti), 
n. ; pi. drvunwtuntiuli tins f-tix). [< circumstan- 
tial + -ity.] 1. The quality of being circum- 
stantial; minuteness; fullness of detail 


rounded by or as by a parapet, oircumvallate 
papillfiB, large pupllhc, 7 to 12 in number, on tlm hack part 
oftiic tongue. Tnry uro of the shape ' 


the circumstantiality of a story or description. 

From the circumstantiality . . . | of Homer’s account of 
killing a wild gnatj, It Is evident that some honour attach* 
«d to the sportMuan who had succeeded iu such a capture. 

De Quinary, Homer, ii. 

2. A circumstance; a particular detail. 

Hie deep impression of so memorable a tragedy had car* 
rled Into popular remembrance vast numbers of special- 
ties and arcu matantiali t ire. De Quincey, Homer, ill. 

circumstantially (sGr-kum-stan'shal-i), adv. 
1. In regard to circumstances ; not essentially; 
accidentally. [Rare.] 

Of the fancy and intellect the powera are only circum - 


tri uiv MHiguui jury aip ui Mir nnapt 4 of n truncated cone, 
and are surrounded by an annular depression (fossa) and 
elevation (vallum). Also called calynfurm jtavillCR. 

drcumvallation (RGr^kum-va-la^iqn), n. [= 
F. ciraonrallation s Bp. cirmnvaludon s= Pg. cir - 
cumvallagfto = It. cirmwalladone , < NL. *cir- 
cumvallatio(n-), < L. dreumvallare , wall around: 
see drcumvallatc, r.] In fort,, the art or act of 
throwing up fortifications about a place, either 
for defense or attack; the line of works so 
formed. Specifically— (a) A line of works thrown up to 
protect an investing or besieging urmy from attacks in the 
rear. (6) A line of field-works consisting of a rampart or 
parapet with & trench, surrounding a besieged place or 
the carnp of a besieging army. 

8 August at night, wc rode nlxuit tlie lines of circum* 
collation, the Getter'll being then in tlie field. 


Manfio% different, GianmUr ^ficep. Hoi. Tho waH of O ireummllalion round telMUidtti? lAbMi 

2. Minutely ; exactly ; with every circumstance by which we are to be let out and in, arc nearly completed, 
or particular. 

To set down somewhat circumstantially not only tho 
events but tlie manner of my trials. 

otronmitantiate (rtr-kut .&ZT&7; T^' 1 ’cKloffip 

< L. aro^md <«fcwm ftromid,| w>w.(«y, move: ^ « 

ctanoe : gee elrchmtancc, n„ and 1. To *? e <»>nvc°tion, etc.) A carrying 


The wall of cireumvallafion round Taris, and the places 
let out and in, are nearly completed. 
Jefferson, Correspondence, II. 224. 
Tlie ltesieglng forces doited round [the place) ... on 
every side, and the lines of circumoaUatvm were rapidly 
formed. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxl. 


Hie twisting of the guts is really either a circumvolu- 
tion or insertion of one part of the gut within tlie other. 

A rbuthnut. 

3, One of the windings of a thing wound ot 
twisted; a convolution. [Rare.]— 4. Figura- 
tively, a winding; a roundabout method of pro- 
cedure. 

He had neither time nor temper for sentimental circum* 
volution*. Disraeli, ('oningsby, vl, 2. 

Never did a monarch hold so steadfastly to a deadly pur* 
pose, or proceed so languidly and with so much circum* 
volutwn to his goaL Motley , Hutch Republic, II. 102. 

drcnmvolvet (sGr-kum-volv' ), v. [= It. dreottr 
volf/ere, < L. circumvolvere , roll around, < circum, 
around, + volvere , roll : see volution.] I. trans. 
To turn or causo to roll about ; cause to revolvo. 

Whene’er we circumvolve our eyes. 

Herrick, On Fletcher's Incomparable Flays. 

To ascribe to eaeh sphere an intelligence to circumvolve 
it were unphllosophioal. Qlanvillc , Seep. Sci. 

II. intrans. To roll around; revolvo. E. 
Darwin . 

[< 

revo- 


nro ouu u. I'cuu 

place In particular circumstance*; invest with , rt t drcM (sAr'kua), ». [. 

pwticnlar conditions, accidents, op adjuncts. p F. JwncZTr - Dai. cirkui, < JZ dr- 


nw the piled floore of tlie iky, and their furniture, 
clouds, circxmvolmwe, contest, and war. 

H. Jennings, Kosicrucians, p. 76. 


; F. cirque = Sp. Pg. It. 


[Rare.] 

If the sot were otherwise circumstantiated, It might will 
that freely which now it wills reluctantly. Bramhall. 

2. To place in a particular condition with re- 
gard to power or wealth. [Karo.] 

A number infinitely superior and the beet circumstan- 
tiated are for the succession of Hanover. SwfJt. 

8. To confirm by circumstances ; establish cir- 
cumstantially. [The prevalent use of the word.] 

Neither will time permit to circumstantiate these par* 
tioulare. Hargrave, 

4. To describe circumstantially; give full or 
minute details regarding. [Rare.] 


= Sp. circunvenir (obs.) = It. dreonvenire), 
come around, encompass, beset, deceive, cheat, 
< circum , around, + venire s E. come.] To 
gain advantage over by artfulness, stratagem, 
or deception; defeat or get tho better of by 
cunning; got around; outwit; overreach: as, 
to dr cumvent one’s enemies. 

It might lie the pate of a politician, . . . one that could 
circumvent God, might it not? Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 

Circumvented thus by fraud. Milton, 1*. L,, liL 162. 

With a commonplace oajiaeity, and with a narrow polit- 
ical education, he intended to circumvent tlie most pro- 
found staUttiiiAn of his age. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, III. 680. 


De Foe Is the only author known wlio has so plausibly •Bya. Hee cheat!, 
circumstantiated his false historical records as to make drctlinveiltion (sGr-kum-ven^hou), n. [= F. 
them pass for genuine, even with llterery men and critics, dr convention = Sp. drounvencion bs It. ctrcon- 

venzionc, < LL. drcumvenHo(n-) f < L. dreum - 
venire, circumvent: see dreumvent] 1. The 
act of circumventing; the act of outwitting or 
ovorreaehing; deception; fraud; stratagem. 

They stuff thlr Prisons, but with men committed rather 
by dwmmmnlion, then any just cause. 

Milton, Hist Eng., ill 


£ 


De Quinosy, Homer, III. 

drenmitoatiatet (sGr-kum-stan 'shi-fit), a, 

ML. *drcumstantiatus, pp, : sec the verb.] Gi 
cumstantial. 

God . . . also does distinguish us by the proportions 
and circumstantiate appltadions of ms grace to every 


ana circumstantiate sppuoations of his grace to every 
dngular capacity. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. 4a 


cus, a circle, ring (in this sense commonly cir- 
culust see circle ), a circus (see dof. 1), a race- 
course. ss Gr. KpUoq, later Klptutg, a ring, a circle, 
also, after the L. , a circus. Henco (from L. cir- 
cus) ult. E. dre, drcle , circum circulate, cirque, 
encircle , etc., and search , q. v.1 1. In Korn, 
antiq., a largo, oblong, roofless inolosure, used 
especially for horse- and chariot-races, it was 
rounded at one end, and had at the other the barriers or 
starting-places for the horses. The course passed round 
a low central wall, called the spina, which reached nearly 
from end to end, and was surrounded by tiers of seats 
rising one above another for tlie accommodation ot the 
spectators. It was essentially an adaptation of the Greek 
hippodrome, but was used also, like the umpliitheater, for 
gladiatorial contests, combats with wild beasts, etc. 

Tills broken circus, where the rock-weeds climb, 
Flaunting with yellow blossoms, and defy 
The gods to whom Its walls were piled so high. 

Bryant, Ruins of Itallca (trans.). 

2. In modern times, a place of amusement 
where feats of horsemanship and acrobatic dis- 
plays form the principal entertainment; the 
company of performers in such a place, with 
their equipage; the entertainment given. 
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_ ar» Uke one of those dmsm whieh, in 

_ b olties somewhere, doth give a pleasant spectacle of 

running horses. SirP. Sidney, 

They most have something to eat, and the etow-show* 
to loon at 0. W, Holms*, Old VoL of life, p. 1. 


dnb Otic (si-rot'ik), a. [< cirrhosis : too -otic.'] 
Affected with or haying the character of cir- 
rhosis. 

cirri, ft. Plural of cirrus. 
drribranch (sir'i-brangk), a. and n. [< L. cir- 
rus (see cirrus) + bronchia, gills.] L a- Hav- 
ingeirrous gills: applied to the tooth-shells, 
n. a* One of the Cirribranchiata . 

Also drribranchiate . 


3. In England, the space formed at the inter- 
section of two streets by making the buildings 
at the angles concave, so as to give the inter- 
vening space the form of a circle : as, Oxford 
Circus , Regent Circus, in London. — 4. An in- 
closed space of any kind; a circuit. 

The narrow eireus of my dungeon walL 

Subsequently to this event [th^eruption of a volcano] having the oral extremity surmounted by 

considerable dislocations have taken plaoe, and an oval filiform tentacles. It wu* proposed for the family 
circus has l>een formed by subsidence. 

Darwin, Oeol Observations, i. 46, 


Oirribruchiata (sir-i-brang-ki-a't&), n. pi. 
NL., neut. pi. of drribranchiatus : see drri- 
nchiate.] An order of scaphopodous mol- 



('irrites fersteri. 


Dmlaliida (which sccO, or bM>th*honi’~A^ CirrSSivZ fyj 1 - Vj : , ®?? Wwibranchiata. 

" ’ ~ i, (Hrrobrawhia, Cirmbranehiata, Cir - ClrrO-CUmUlUS (sir-9-kfi'in\L-lus), ft. [< L. ©if* 


(si . . ,, 

tw (see d/nus) t cumulus, a heap : seo cumulus^ 


mon liurrier of Europe ; C. hwmniu* is tile North Ameri- 
can marsh-hawk ; and there are sundry other species.— 
drous movements, in vathol., movements in a circle, the 
result of some unilateral lesions of the base of the brain, 
dre perdue (F. pron. ser per-dtt'). [F., lit. lost 
wax: dre, < L. cera, wax; perdue , fern, of perdu. 
pp. of perdre, < h.perdvre, lose : see cere, n., ana 
perdu?] A method of casting bronze by mak- 
ing a model in wax and inclosing it in plaster, 
melting the wax out of the plaster, and then 
using the latter as a mold for the bronze, 
cirket. W. See cirque. 

drl (serl), n. [< NL. drlus, < It. sirlo, whistling 
(of a thrush), < cirlare, whistle (like a thrush), 
= Bp. chirlar as Pg. chilrar , twitter.] Bame as 
cirl-bunting. [Hare, except in composition.] 
fdrl-buntmg (sGrl'buii'tinjr), n. [< drl + hunt- 
ing*-] A bird of tho family FringiUidw and ge- 


ft-nus), w. [NL., < L. dr- 
r. 0av<V, light, bright.] A 
>ths, founded by Urote in 


mis Embertza , 
the E. drlus, a 
common Euro- 
pean species. 
Also written as 
two words, drl 
hunting. 
drone (sGrk),». 
[Early mod. E. 
also cir he: < 
F. cirque, < L. 
circus : see cir- 
cus, and cf. 
circ.] 1. A cir- 
cus. [Obso- 
lete or poeti- 
cal.] 

Although the 
CiniueH wore gen- 
erally consecrated 



chia, Cirrhibranchia , 
rhobranchia^e tc. 

drribran miate (sir-i-brang'ki-ftt), a. and n. A form of cloud having the cliaraoter of 
[< NL. drribranchiatus, < L. cirrus (see cirrus) the cirrus and the cumulus. See cloud*, 1. 

+ NL. branchiatus , having gills, branchiate: Oirrodermarift (fiir'(Ki6r-mfi'ri-#), n.pl. [NL. 
see drribranch and branchiate.] Bame as cirri- (De Blainville), < L. cirrus (see cirrus) + Gr. 
branch. okppa, skin, + -aria.] The echinoderms. 

drrlferous (si-rif'g-rus), a . [< L. cirrus (see Oirrophanue (si-rof'a-nus), 
drrus) + ferre, =s E. bear*, + -ous.] Provided ' ’ v 1 " ■ ' 

with cirri or a cirrus ; eirrigerous. 
drrifom (sir'i-fArm). a . [= F. cirrij'ormc , < 

L. drrus (see drrus) + forma, form.] Formed 
like a tendril; curly, as a cirrus, 
eirrigerous (si-rij'e-rus), a. [< L. cirrus (see 
cirrus) + gercrc, carry, + -otw.] Bearing cirri 
or a cirrus; cirrate; cirriforous. 

The . . , poristomiol somite is cirriffitrous. 

Huxley, Aiwt. Invert., p. 308. 

drrigrade (slr'i-gr&d), a. and n . [< L. cirrus 
(seo drrus) + gratii , go,] I. a. Moving by 
moans of tondril-like appendages : as, drrigrade 
Aealephw. Carpenter . 

II. n. That which moves by means of cirri. 

R. (keen. 

-ped), a. and n . 


rus (see cirrus) + Gr. 
genus of noetuid moths, founded by 
1872 on a single species, C. trianguUfcr . in i 
oral appearauen it resemble* the An'tiidat . The wing* 
are long, the primaries blunted, the secondaries small ; the 


draped, drripede (sir'1-ped, -pet ,, 

[= F. drriphae, < NL. drripes Oved-), < L. cir- 
rus (Ree drrus) + pcs (ped-) = E. 1 T - 



i (Ree drrus) + pcs (ped-) = foot.] I. a. 

Having feet like cirri; specifically, pertaining 
to the Cirripedia . AIro drropodous. 
n. One of tho ( ■irripedia. 

Certain hormaphrodlu* dirijmhs are aided in their re- 
productimi l»y u whole eluster of wliat T have nilled com- 
pleinental males, which differ wonderfully from the ordi- 
nary hermaphrodite form. 

Darwin, Different Forms of Flowers, p. 27. r >. , « . 

***•*' eirrho - 


Also cirrhiped, cirrhipea 
node, cirropod , drropoae. 
Oirrlpeda (si-rip'e-dft), n. 


form of Cirripedia. 


pi. 


Cirl-bunting (timber to xa eirlne). 


unto Neptune, yet 
It Hoemetk that tiie Suuuo had a speciull interest In this. 

Sand j/s, Travalles, p. 232. 

See, the Cirmw fall* ! th 1 unpillar'd temple nods. 

lb**), Duiielad, Jii. 107. 

8. A circle ; specifically, a circle regarded as 
inclosing any space or surrounding any object 
or group of objects. [Obsolete or poetical.] 
When we saw our old acquaintance would not stay 
aboord vs a* before for hostage, but did what they could 
to draw vs into a narrow cirke, we exchanged one Owen 
Griflln with them for a yong follow of theirs. 

Quoted in Copt. John Smith'* True Travels, X. 111. 
like a dismal Cirque 
Of Druid stones upon a forlorn moor. 

Keats, Hyperion, 1. 

3. Bame as comlfi. 

ciraae-couohAnt (sirk ' ' shant), a. Lying 

coiled up or in a circle. [A poetical coinage.] 
He found a palpitating snako, 

Bright, and cirque-couohant in a dusky bruko. 

Keats, Lamia. 

cirrate (sir'&t). a. [< L. eirratus, curled, hav- 
ing ringlets, < drrus: see ctrrtM.] Having 
cirri or a cirrus; cirriferous or eirrigerous.— 
Cirrate autennts in which each Joint has one 

or more long, curved, or curled processes, which are gen- 
erally fringed with flno hairs : a modification of the pecti- 
nate type. 

drrated (sir'a-ted), a. [< drrate + -ed*.] 
Provided with cirri or a cirrus; curled like a 
cirrus; cixrose. 

drrh-. For words beginning thus, not found 
under this form, see drr-. 
cirrkonosus (si-ron'5-sus)^ n. [< Gr. tupp6q, 


Cirrophanus trUngnliftr, natural 
a, female moth I b, primary, ami r, secondary, showinjr vanatlea. 

thorax 1 m square with u central crest; tho alxlomen is stout; 
the antonum arc stout, simple, mid with thickened scape; 
the head is held forward ; the labial palpi are free and pro- 
jected ; tiie front tibiie have a simple niij>orJur terminal 
claw ; and the ovipositor is simple uml cxsertlle. The ge- 
nus probably belongs with the Stiriinte. The larva 1* un- 
known. Also CirrnophanuH. 

and ft. 
E. 

A„ foot.] Bee cirri ped. 

An nnp oper (si-ntp'o-dus), a. [< drropod + 

drripede, a. and n. Boo drriped. NL cin'osus < L dm** 

tendril: specifically applied to a leaf tipped 
with a tendril, or, in mosses, with a very nar- 
row or liair-like sinuous point, (b) Kesembling 
tendrils, or coiling like thorn.— 2. In omith., 
having tho head tufted with slender, usually 
curly, plumes. Coues.— 3. In entom., bearing 
one or more slender bunches of curved or 
curled hairs, as the an tennis of certain longi- 
com beetles. 

Also written cirrous, cirrhose , drrhous. 
drrostomatous (sir-^-stomVtus), a. Same as 

drrostonmus. 

Oirrostoml (si-ros't^-inl), n,pl. [NTj. , pi. of dr- 
rostomus : see cirrostomous.] One of tne many 
names applied to the acranial vertebrates (Pha- 


of mrripvs Opedr); see drriped.] 
low parasitic ontomostraoouH 
crustaceans ; the barnacles 
and aoom-Hhells. They have a 
multi valvular shell or carapucc, and 
a mantle. The abdomen is rudi- 
mentary or obsolete ; the feet are in 
the form of cirri (whence the name) 
and normally A in number ; the sexes 
ore mostly united, or, if distinct, the 
male is a minute parasite of the fe- 
male; and the young are free, hut the 
adults are affixed by the head to 
some foreign body, either by a long 
peduncle exsertou from the shell, or 
oftener by a short process inclosed 
iu the shell. These singularly meta- 
morphosed and disguised crusta- 
ceans Iteowue degraded by parasitism 
as they mature, tue free young being 
altogether more highly organised 
than the fixed adults. They are usual- 
ly divided into three order*, Tltom- 
ciea , Abdominalia, and Apoda, to 
which a fourth, Jihisoceithala , is 


A subclass of 



alio cuts undor halanus and Upas. 

Oirrites (si-ri'tfiz), n. [NL. 
(Oken, 1810), < L. drrus (boo 
drrus) + -ites.] Tho typical 
genus of fishes of tho family 
Cirritidm . Also (Jirrhites (ori- 
ginally Cirrhitus). Lac&pfctv , 
808. 


Lorvil Cirripodi. 

A. NHupliuH-fortn of 
lurva Qftiaianus balm* 
Hoides on lenving the 
«nr. B, Attached joipa 
(ftiTlowintf locomotive 
pupal stage) of Lei 
australis; n, uni 


nury apodemes; /.gut- 
fonuea gland with ce- 
ment-duct running to 
the antenna. 


ryngobranchia, Leptocardia , or A crania) repre- 
sented by tho genus Amphioxus or Branchio- 
stoma , the laucelots: so named from tho cirri 
surrounding the mouth. 

Oirrostomid* (sir-6-stom'i-de), n. pi. [As Cir- 
rostomi + -idee.] Same as VirrottUmi. 
cirrostomous (si-ros't^-mus), a. [< NL. dr- 
rostomus , < L. drrus (seo drrus) + Gr. trrdpa, 
mouth.] Having cirri around tho mouth; spe- 
cifically, haviug tho characters of the Cirro- 
stomi . Also drrostomatous . 
spas cirro-8tratU8(sir-d-stra'tuR) l n. [< L. drrus (see 



appearance of the pleura, peritoneum, etc. 

Cirrhosis (si-ro'sis), n. [NL. (> F. drr hose), < 
Gr. Ktppoc, tawny, + -osis . J In pathol chronic 
inflammation of interstitial connective tissue, 
especially Of the liver. Tho name is derived from the 
yellow appearance of the liver when in this condition, but 
ft may be applied to the same state exhibited in other or- 


cirrus) Hr stratus, spread flat: see stratum.] A 
form of cloud having tho character of both the 
cirrus and tho stratus. Boo cloud*, 1. 

( Ato*&r A flgh ° £ the fttmil5r C<r ‘ aibo A ^<M 

riUdrn. Also drrMUd. __ OirroteuthidSB (sir-fi-tfi'thi-dfi), ti. pi [NL., 

< Cirrotcuthis + -wee.] A family of 
cephalopoda, represented by the genus Cirro- 
teuthis , with a rather long body, provided with 
short lateral fins (one on each side), supported 
by internal cartilage, and arms united nearly 
to the tips by a broad umbrellar web, 
(Hrrhoteuthidas. 


Cirritidm (si-rit'i-dS), ». pi. [NL., < Cirrites 
+ -idie. ] A family of aoanthopterygian fishes, 


represented by the genus Cimtes, to which dif- 
ferent limits have been ascribed. They have per- 
fect veutral flu*, no bony stay for the prcoperculum, a con- 
tinuous lateral line, tho lower ray* of the pectoral fln* un- 
t 'ranched, and neither trenchant teeth nor molar* in tiie 
jaw*. The s]»eclei are confined to the Pacific ocean, and 
•ome are important fo(Ki-fi«he*. The family lias lieen dl- m rvT / t 

vided into the subfamilies Ciiritinat. Chilodcwtylirm Chi- 01rrOt6Uwul (sir-p-tu tbis). fl. [NL., \ L. Off- 
nmminu, and Bq/MMyttw* Alao Cirrkttida. fits (see ((mil + Gr. Tnfflf, a squid.] A gu> 


Oirroteuthis 

i) typical of the family Cirro- 
characterized by an unpaired ovi- 


HMRf characterized by an unpaired ovi- m 
the right one being aborted. Also Cirrho- Ola 
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-I- MGr. ropia, a cutting: see anatomy .] 
surg., the removal of a varix with a knife. 


In 


fitarons (sir'us), a. Same as tirrosc . 
dxna (sir'us), ». ; pi. cirri (- I). [bF. tirre in bot. 
and zotfl. senses, cirrus in sense 3, < L. cirrus , 
a curl or tuft of hair, tuft or crest of feathers, 

arm of a polyp, 
filament of a 
nlant, a fringe, in 
NL. also a ten- 
dril, a filament 
of an azjimul, a 
form of cloud, 
etc. (see defn.): 
perhaps related 
to circus : set* cir- 
cus.'} 1. In hot., 
a tendril ; a long 
tlu'ead-likeorgan 
)»v which certain 
plants climb.— 
2. In tool . : (a) In 
CirripctUa , one of 


Cirri.— Branch of I'aiulcm-flower. 




Cts Mar mat us Jv 
male. (Une khows 
tiaturul size- ) 


sweeping motion from the shell or carapace of 
a cirripeu, as an acorn-shell ( Balanus ) or bama- 


(sis), n. [NL. (Latreille, 1798), < Gr. kIq, a 
worm in wood or grain. 1 A ge- 
nus of xylophogous coleopter- 
ous insects, giving name to a 
family Chidai or Cisidw. Some 
an* minute beetles which infest tlic va- 
rious specie* of Jiuli’ti or mushrooms. 

The lurvw of others do much harm to 
hooks, furniture, wood of houses, etc., 
plant, a fringe, ill hy piercing them with small holes. 

NL also a ten- '•’how wliitrii perforate lawks are popu- 
XNii. aiso a un 1>irb . knnwn iMk-iomns. 

cis-, [L. tin, prep., on this side, 
as prefix in Cis-alpinus, cis-montanus, Cis-rhena- 
nns, Cis-tiheris, adj., on this sido of the Alps, 

I lie mountains, the Rhine, the Tiber; compar. 
titer, adj., on this sido, abl. fern, citrd , as adv. 
and prep., equiv. to cis; from pronominal stem 
ti~, this.] A prefix of Latin origin, signify- 
ing i on this side of,* forming adjectives with 
names of rivers, mountains, etc. in compounds of 
Roman origin Rome was considered as the point of depar- 
ture, as In ci*ali>ine, etc. ; In modern formations the point 
of departure varies with the circumstances, ns cisatlantic, 
on this side (whether American or European) of the At- 

tho curved multi- fi"? "S^m. , t rl „ 

articulate fila- L 0, - f“ c '* a W n .’< L - 

ments alternate- 
ly protruded and 
retracted with a 


cle (Lcpas). They ar«! the thoracic c 
* “ ich : 


endngc* or feet 
odite and an 


Alps, with regard to Rome— that is, on the south 
of the Alps: opposed to transalpine .— cisalpine 
Republic, the state formed hy Napoleon Bonaparte in 
northern Italy in 1797, Including the previously formed 
('ispadane and Transpadaue Republic* south and north 
of the Po, with Milan for Its capital. It was atwlished 
in 1790 and restored in 1800, and under the empire con- 
stituted the greater part of the kingdom of Italy. 


d it 

dipadftlldCriz-pa'dfin), a. [< L. cis, on this zi< 

+ Padus, the river Po, adj. radanusj Situat 
on this side of the Po, with regard to Rome— that 
is, on the south side.— Ghmadane Republic, a re- 
public formed hi 1796 by Napoleon Bonaparte out of the 
dominions of liologna, Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio, and 
modeled on that of France, In 1797 it was merged with 
the Transpadaue Republic in tho new Cisalpine Republic, 
ds-saharic (sis-sa-har'ik), a. [< L. cis, on this 
sido, + Sahara (see dot.).] In coogeog., sit- 
uated on this side of the groat African desert, 
from a European standpoint; north of the des- 
ert of Sahara. 

Oissampelos (si-sam'pe-los), w. [NL. (so called 
because it climbs like the ivy, and has fruit like 
the vine), < Gr. nwo6q, ivy, + apireMc, a vine.] 
A genus of climbing plants, natural order Me - 
nispermaceee , of which there are nearly 20 spe- 
cies, of tropical America and southern Africa. 
Tho velvet-leaf, C. rareira of South America, 
lelds the spurious parelra brava. 
tslng (sis'ing), n. The process of wetting a 
surface to be grained with a sponge moistened 
with beer and then rubbing it with whiting, in 
order that the colors which are mixed with beer 
may adhere. E, A . Davidson , House Painting, 
cissold (sis'oid), it. and a. [< Gr. Ktmoeidfc, like 
ivy, < KtondCt ivy, + eWof, form.] I. n. A curve 
of the third order and third class, having a cusp 
at the origin and a point of inflootion at infinity. 


of the animal, each representing an euuopoi 
exopodite, 1 sonic upon a protopod I te. See cut under 

barnacle. (1) In Vrimidea. one of the branched . .. v. ~ --- _ . - - - ... 

filaments given off from tiie joints of the stem, cisatlwitic (sis-at-lan tik), a, [< cis- + Atlan- 
See cut under Crinoidea . (c) In conch., one on speaker’s) side of 

of the eirroso branchiro of the < Hrribranchiata 
or tooth-shells, (d) In ichth . : (1) One of the 
cirroBe filaments surrounding the mouth of a 



lancelet. (2) A barbel in sundry fishes, (c) In 
omith a tuft of curly plumes on tlio head. (/) 
In Vermes , the protrusible cirrose terminal por- 


the Atlantic ocean. 

I mean only to suggest a doubt . . . whether nature lias 
enl luted herself a* a ciV or tinn »■ Atlantic partiMan. 

Jejfcrmn, Note* on Virginia (1787), p. 107. 
The two voices were pitched in au unforgotten key, and 
equally native to our Cisatlantic air. 

II, Jamr.* t Jr . , Passionate Pilgrim, i. 


The Cinold of Diodes. 
AIM', the Inflaxlonnl 
the center ' 


A B B A the generating circle, 


tion of tlio van deferens of a trematoid or cos- dgco ( H ia'ko), ». rOripin mikuown.] A name of 
toid worm ; a kind of penis. sundry species of wliltellsii, of the 


Tills cimm 1a fi-equently lieset wltli spines which arc 
directed backwards, and serves us a copulntory organ. 

Clans, Zoblog)’ (trans.), I. 829. 


’ the genus Core • 
gonus. C. arttdii , also called lakt-herrintf. is the largest 
and most liu]Kirtant of the American species ; it Is morn 
elongate than the rest, with relatively larger mouth and 
projecting lower jaw. 'I'he eiseo of Ijike Michigan, C, 
9 smallest, most slender, and handsomest of the 


D, a diameter of t 

It was Invented by one Diodes, a geometer of tho second 
century B. e.. with a view to the solution of the famous 
problem of the duplication of the cube, or the Insertion 
of two mean proportion- 
/> v q _ jif,Q als between two given 

/y straight lines. Its equa- 
tion Is (a- w). In 
the cissold of IMoclcs the 
generating curve is a cir- 
cle ; a ]K)iiit A Is assumed 
on this circle, and a tun- 



(g) One of the filamentous appendages of the 
parapodiu in ohrctopodous annelids, which may 
oe larger than the parapodia, or even replace 
them when atrophied. (//) In entom a tuft of 
curled hairs such as are orten seen on the logs 
and antenna? of insects. (A) Some other eirrose 
part or organ, as the long flattened modification 
of ordinary cilia upon the peristomial region of 
many ciliate Infusoria . Q) [cap.} [NL.] A 
genus of molluHks. Sower by, 1818. — 3. Alight 
fleecy cloud, formed at a great height, in the 

* atmosphere. See cloud*, 1. Also called eurU _ t „ 

cloud Often ahhreviated c n«.un American whiteflsh, being rarely over 10 inches long 

Si. g ‘ »“«*• « «PP0»» •kuultaneou.ly witfi 

trematoid or cestoid worm, whence the organ may be pro- 8 , " j* „ . . , _ . _ , 

truded In the small lakes around Lake Michigan ... the cisco 

Oirsiam (s*r'sl-um), ». [Nl..(L.ofrsfo»,rii„y), ?+**'*»**£'*' 

< Gr. Ki{mov, a kind of thistle said to cure the (>ttrve » 

varicocele, < Kipcig, varicocele, varix 



Cissold and SUtrold Angles. 

D F' IV and /{ F B‘ are two arr* 
of curves. The angular sunee C A 
C" is a cissold angle, und G B O' is a 
slstrold ungle. 


gont MM' through the op- 
“ Ity of the 


Cisco tCorefonu* heyi). 

(From Report of IJ. S. Fish Connniwion. 1884.) 


and 

the 


see ar- 
son.} A genus of thistles, now included in the 
genus Cnicus. 

dnooele (B6r's&-sel), «. [= F. tirsocele, < Gr. 
Kipadq, varicocele, + tifA-tj, a tumor.] A varico- 
cele. Also, erroneously, tircocclc . 

Cirsoid (sAr'soid), a. [< Gr. varicocele, 
+ eldoc, form,] Caused or characterized by an 
enlargement of a blood-vessel. 


n’ •> ^ wwPKif . 

see ciselure.} A chaser ; especially, an artist in 
bronze and ormolu metal-work for furniture, 
etc. 

The famous oiMlmr Gout! ere. 

(?fl<. Sjtec. flxhib. s. K„ 1802, No. 820. 

dBelure (sfiz/lur), n. [F., < ciscler \ chisel, carve, 
chase, < ciscau, OF. tisel , a chisel: see chisel 2 ,} 
1. Tho art or operation of chasing.— 2. The 
chasing upon a piece of motal-work, 

llniilflk m *i7 fiuntA ab flirU, 


(1- vessel.- Ctraold «uin. Viiniuug upyji n pnwo vi Miwwormiiai 
rlsm, a tumor formed by an elongated coiled or tortuous (sis'i-de), n, pi. Same as Ctoidw. Leach, 

sacculated artery. It is most frequent in the^ smaller ar- In 19. 

def.l This sido of the Loitha, a river^flowing 
rtl 


teries, especially in the temiioral and occipital. 

drftomphaloi (s^r-som'fa-los), n. [NL. (> F. 
cirsomphale ), < Gr. tupo^ "varicocele, + b/api/6^ 
navel,] In pathol . , a varicose condition around 
the navel. 

e*L., 

In 


driophthaliiiia (s^r-sof-thal'mi-k), n. fN 
< Gr. iupo6g, varicocele, + odOuAfldc, eye.] 

Jij-l Xl 


Oisleithan (sis-ll'than), a. [< tin- + JMhai soo 
ritif l r rbiu obin nf Vi * a t - oitha, a river flow* ,w ' 
ry between Huni 

and the archduchy of Austria: applied to that 
division of the Austro-Hungarian empire hav- 
ing its seat in Vienna. Bee Austrian . 

Olfileu, n. Same as Chislett . 

pat hoi, a varicose condition of the conjunctival dsleyt, n. An obsolete form of cicely. 
blood-vessels. dsmatan (sis 'ma- tan), n. The seeds of the 

dlSOphthalniy (B^r-sof-tharmi), n. [— F. Cassia absus, obtained from central Africa, and 
tirsophihalmic.} Same as cirsophthalmia. used in Egypt in the preparation of remedies 
dTSOS (sfer'sos), n. [NL., < Gr. Kifmic, enlarge- for ophthalmia. De Colange . 
mentof a vein, varicocele.] Inpathol., a vanx, dsmontane (sis-mon't&n), a . [= F. cismon- 
or dilated vein. [Not in use.] tain, < L. cis-montanus. < cis, on this side, + 

‘ " ‘ [<Gr. ‘ 


drsotome (sfer's^-tdm), n. [< Gr. KipoA f, 
oooele, varix, + ropdg, cutting, < ripveiv, r< 


, van- 
^ vapelv, 

out: see anatomy.} ' A surgical' instrument 
used to extirpate a varicose vein, 
drsotomy (sAr-sot' 

< NL. oirsotomia, < 


„ ft. [=s F. tirsotomie, 
fupodc, varicocele, varix, 


14 . vta-jn irn . n vw , vu i 

mon{U)9, mountain, adj. montanus: see moun- 
tain,} Situated on this (the speaker’s) side of 
the mountain; specifically, on the northern 
side of the Alps (with special reference to the 
relation of the peoples north of Italy to the see 
of Rome) : opposed to ultramontane. 


posit** extremity 
diameter drawn from A; 
then the property of the 
ourvo is that if from A any oblique line be drawn to MM', 
the segment of this line between the circle and its tangent 
is equal to the segment between A and the cissold. But 
the name lias sometimes been given In later times to all 
curves described in a similar maimer, where the generat- 
ing curve is not a circle. 

II. a. Included between the concave sides 
of two intersecting curves: aR, a cissold angle. 

dssoidal (sis'oi- of si-soi'dftl), a. [< tissoia + 
- al .} Resembling the cissoid of Diodes: ap- 
plied to mechanical curves partaking of that 
character. 

cissorinmtf n. See scissorium. 

01S8US (sitrus), n . [NL. (ro called in reference 
to their scrambling roots), < Gr. kkwu?, Attic 
ivy.] A genus of plants, of the natural 
order Vitacew, nearly allied to the grape ( Vitis), 
and united with A 

it by some au- 
thorities. It dif- 
fers chiefly in hav- 
ing but 4 petals, 
which usually ex- 
pand before fulling, 
ami In the 4-lobea 
disk at the base of 
the ovary. The 
fruit is rarely edi- 
ble. There are ovor 
209 species, mostly 
found within the 
tropics, and usually 
climbing by ten- 
drils. 

dst 1 (sist), ». 

[= F. ciste (= 

AS. cest, > E. 
chesfi), < L. cis- 
ta, < Gr. Kltrrrf, 
a chest: see 
chcHtl, and of. 
cist*.} A case; 
a chest; a bas- 
ket. Specifically, 

In arehaol . : (a) One 
of the mystic bas- 
kets used Its proces- 
sions connected with the Eleuiinian mysteries, or a chest 
or box used in various religious ceremonies ox like char- 
acter. lb) A box, usually of bronxe, used in the toilet 
Several beautiful cists ornamented with elaborate designs, 
both in relief and incised, have been found in tfee 
Italy anciently called Magna Grada and 



Ficoronl Cist (Etruscan), gd century B. C.— 
Klrcherisn Muisum, Rons. 



Cist. 


dri 9 * klst 2 (ski* Idst), n. [< W. otef (pron. 
hist), < L. cteto, < Gr. tdernt, a chest: gee eisfl 
and etowfL] A place of interment belonging 
to an early or prehistoric period, and consist- 
ing of a stone 
chest formed 
in general of 
two parallel 
rows or stones 
fixed on their 
edges, and 
covered by similar fiat stones, or sometimes in 
rocky districts hewn in the rock Itself, cists 
of the former kind are found in burrows or mounds, 
iiiclosluj; bones. Also called cistvaen, cestvacn, and Met- 
vaen. 

Scarce an old English barrow, or cist, happens to tie 
opened, hut some ornament or another made of crystal is 
found. Hock, Church of our Fathers, i, 293. 

dflt s 9 n. See cyst. 

Oistace* (sis-ta'H$-e), n. pi. [NL., < Cistus + 
-acew.] A natural order of polypetalous exo- 
gens, consisting of low shrubby plants or herbs, 
with entire leaves and crumpled, generally 
ephemeral, showy flowers* Tho principal genera 


1017 

E. J9T. Knight— 4. The receptacle into which 

g lass is ladled from the pots to be poured on 
lie table in making plate-gloss, or In casting 
glass ; a cuvette. A. H. Knight.— 5. In decora- 
tive art: (a) A large vessel, generally of pottery 
or porcelain, shallow in proportion to its length 
and breadth, and usually oval in plan. ( b ) A 
tank or receptacle for water, usually hung upon 
the wall, ana serving to give water, by a spigot 
or tap, for use in washing, etc. : often of fai- 
ence or of copper, and a very decorative object. 
Compare fountain in this souse.— 8. In anat, 
a reservoir or receptacle of somo natural fluid 
of the body.— cistern of Feoquet (cisterns Pecqneti), 
in anat., the receptacle of the chyle.— Cistern of the 
OC r eb ni m (cisterns cerebri), tho fourth ventricle of the 
brain. »Syn* See wU. 

dstic, a. See cystic. 



Box-tortoiic ( Cistttdo Carolina ). 


(fistula (sis'tv-lji), ft. ; pi. Vistula (-18). [L., dim. 
of cista, a box, chest: see cis/1, chcsfi.] 1. A 
small cist; specifically, a reliquary of tho shape 
of a box or casket. — 2. [my?] [NL.l In root : 

bkb, of the 


Oisticola (sis-tik'5-lji), n. [NL., < dstus, q. v., 
' ■ L. oolere i inhabit.] ‘ 


arc Cistus and Ueliantheiuuin, commonly called roohrom. 
Most of the species are natives of tho Mediterranean re- 
gion. See cut under dstus. 

(fistaceous (sis-t&'shlus), a. Belonging to the 
natural order Gistaoeas . 

distal fsis'tftl), a. [< dstns + -al.] Belated to 
the Cistacrw : applied by Lindley to one of 
his alliances of plants including the Cructfvrw, 
Camaridacea ?, Rvscdacew, and Cistacew. 
Olstfela (sis-te'lft), n. Same as GisteUa, 3. 
dstelid (sis'te-lia), n. A beetle of the family 
Cistettidtc. 

datella (sis -tel' 6), n.; pi. dsteUw (-6). [L . 
(NL.),dim. of dsta , a box: seoetoid, chest*.] 1, 
In bot., the capBuIar shield of some lichens. — 
8. [cap.] [NL.] In sotil., a genus of brachio- 
pods, of tho family Terebratulidw. J. E. Cray, 
1853. — 3. [cap.] [NL.] In entom ., the typi- 
cal genus of the family CistelUdw . C. ccram- 
boidcs and C. sulphur ca are examples. Also 
Cistela . 

CMsteilite (sis-tol'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < Cislella, 
3, + -idee.] A family of heteromerous Cofaop- 
tera , with anterior coxal cavities closed behind, 
and tarsal claws pectinate, typified by tho 
genus GisteUa . 

Cnstercian (Bis-tGr'shian), n. [< F. Cistcrden , < 
ML. *Ci 9 tercianuH , < ( Hsterdum , Latinized form 
of F, Cfteaux (see dot, ).] A member of an order 
of monks and nuns which takes its name from 
its original convent, Citeaux (Cistercium), uoar 
Dijon, in France, whore the society was found- 
ed in 1098 by Kobert, abbot of Molesme, under 
the rule of St, Benedict. They led a contemplative 
and very ascetic life, aud, having emancipated themselves 
from the oversight of the bishops, formed a sort of reli- 
gious republic, under the government of a high council or 
twenty-five uieniliers, tiio abbot of Olteaux l>eing presi- 
dent. St. Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux (founded 1 1 lf»), was 
the most oolebmted member of the order, and Is regarded 
as its second f < Hinder. Its discipline was afterward greatly 
relaxed, and several times reformed. From the ('is tor- 
clans emauatod the barefooted monks or Feu ill an is in 
France, the nuns of Port-Royal, and the monks of La 
Trappo. The French revolution reduced the Cistercians to 
a few convents in Belgium, Austria, Poland, and the Saxon 
part of Upper Lusatla. They wear a white cassock with 
a black soupular, but when officiating are clothed with u 
large white gown, with groat sleeves and a hood of the 
same color. The Cistercians have abbeys iu tho United 
States at (letlisomane in Kentucky, and near Dubuque in 
Iowa. 

Ciftem (sis'tArn), it. [Early mod. E. also dsterne 
and corruptly ccstron ; < ME. cistemc, < OF. cis- 
term , F. cite me =s Pr. Bp. Pc. It. cistern a = G. 
Dan. dsterne s= Sw. cistern, < L. dsierna, a reser- 
voir for water, < cista, a box. chest : see cist 1 , 
chest*.] 1. A natural or artificial receptacle or 
reservoir for holding or storing water or other 
fluid, most commonly consisting of mason-work 
sunk in the ground, but sometimes constructed 
of wood and placed on the tops of houses. 

Our intercession, then, 

Must lie to him that makes the camp a ccstron 

llrimnt’d with the blood of men. 

Fletcher (and another). Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 1. 

My people have . . » forsaken mo, the fountain of llv- 
Ing waters, and hewed them out citterns. Jor. 11. 18. 

A cistern containing a hundred and twenty gallons of 
punch was emptied to his Majesty’s health. 

Maeaulay, Hist. Eng., xxl. 

8f, A vessel made of lead to hold a stock of 
water for household uses ; also, one made of 
silver, eopper, or other metal, to put bottles or 

g lasses in. E. Phillips, 1706.-3. The vessel 
idosingthe condenser of a condensing steam- 
engine, and containing the injection-water. 


(a) A genus of gastropodous mollusks, of tl 
family VyclosUmidcc. Humphrey, 1797. (5) A 
genus of^reptiles. Say, 1825.- Catoptric dstula. 

+ L. oolere, inhajbiO ' Aa extensive genus of OlrtSaalris-tu'lf-ft), n. pi. [NL., < Vistula. 2 
small vvarbler-hke birds, widely dispersed in -f- -<?«.] A group of eyclostoinoid shells: 

same as CistuUna ?. 

Oistnlinse (sis-tfl-ll'ne), n. p7. [NL., < Vistula, 
2 (a), + -too?.] A subfamily ox Cyclostomidw , • 
typified by the genus Vistula. The uumermni ape- 
clca aro inhahltanta of tropical America, and chiefly of 


the old world. It fa of uncertain limit* and ayatematic 
poaition, but ia commonly placed in the family Timelii- 
dee, And contains many species related to tho European 
C. schaetiieola or C. curritans , often distributed in the gen- 
era Drifmaeca,Pnnia, etc. It won formerly tho specific 
name of tho European species Sylvia oieticola, made ge- 
neric by J. J. Kaup in 1829. 

dstoxne (sis'tdra), n, [Appar. for # eistmtomc , 

< Gr. Kianj, box, chest, 4- erdya, raouth.l In 
hot., the lining membrane of the intercellular 
space into which tho stoma of a leaf opens, or 
the space itself. [Bare.] 

(fistophore (sis't$"i<3r), n. [< NL. cistophorum , 

< Gr. Kimmopoq, carrying a chest : see dstopho- 
rus .] In bot., the stipe supporting the fruit in 
cort&in fungi. 

dstophori, »■ Plural of cistophorm. 

cistophorio (sis-ty-for'ik), a. [< cistophorus 
+ -tc.] Pertaining to a cistophorus. JR. V. 
Head. 

cistophorus (sis-tof'd-rus), pi. cistophori 
(-rl). [< Gr. KiorntfMfjof;, carrying n chest; as a 

noim, a coin bearing on tho obverse a figure of 
a cist or casket; < Kttm/, chest, + < $tpuv 

s as E. bear *.] A Greek silver com, weighing 
on the average something over 193 grains, first 
issued by tho kings of Pergamum, probably in 


the West Indian tilauda. 


dstus (sis'tug), n. [a F. dstc a Bp. Pg. cisto 
ss It. cisto , cistio, < NL. dstus (L. cisthos), < Gr. 
kIctoc, also kMk, or KioOfa the rock-rose.] 1. 
A rock-rose; a plant of the genus Cistus. — 8 . 




Obrenw. Revenw. 

Ciitophoru* of PergMuum, Brltlvli Museum. ( Slw of orlgbml. ) 

the second century B. c., for circulation in their 
dominions in western Asia Minor. 

In Asia Minor the chief silver coinage eoiwiited of tho 
fumoui Cistophori. 

ft. V. Head, lllitoria Niunomm, Int., p. lxil. 

OistothonUB (sis-toth'6-rus), n. [NL. (Oabanis, 
1850), < cistus + Gr. Oopeiv, 2d aor. of Qpformv, 
loap, spring, rush.] A genus of American 
marsh-wrens, of the family Troghdytida, con- 
taining such species as the short-billed marsh- 
wren, C. stellaris, of the United States. 

dstudinid (sis-tu'di-nid), n. A tortoise of the 
family Cistndinidw. 

Oistuoinidtt (sis-tfi-dln'wie), n, pi. [NL., < 
Cistudo (- din -) + A family of crypto- 

dirous tortoises, typiflea by tho genus Cistudo, 
having the plastron united to the carapace by 
a ligamentous lateral suture, and also divided 
transversely into two movable portions. Tt in- 
cludes all the I iox- tortoise*, of which one genua, Emys, in 
European, and another, CMudu, Amuriuau. 

Oiltn dinin a (sis-tu-di-m'nft), n. pt [NL., < 
Cistudo (-din-) + -ina*,] A subfamily of Emy- 
doidee, including forms with scarcely webbed 
feet and perfectly closing plastron, it includes 
only the typical liox-tortoises of nr related to tho genus 
Cistudo, the genua Emya being referred to another auli- 
family called by Agaaaie Evemydoidaf. Also Cistudinina, 
Agassiz. 

Olstndo (sis-ta'd6), n. [NL. (Fleming, 1822), 
for *Cistitestudo, < L. cista, a box, cheBt, + 
testudo, a tortoise: see Tcstudo. 1 A genus of 
box-tortoises, typical of the family Cistudinidw, 
which have the plastron hingea, so that the 
shell can be made to close upon and entirely 
conceal the animal. C. Carolina is the com- 
mon box-turtle of the United States. 


Rock-mac ( Cistus Crtticns). 

[cap.] [NL.] A genus of plants of many 
species, belonging to the natural order Gis- 
tacece, natives of Europe, or of the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean; the rock-roses. 
Some of them arc lieautiful evergreen flowering ahruba. 
and ornamental In gardens, Ouiu ladanum is obtained 
from C. Creticwt, C. ladan(ferus (called the gum-cistus), 
and other upeolea.— GrouAd-dStUl, a dwarf rhododen- 
dron-like plant, Hhodothamnus Chamadstus, a handsome 
alpine shrub of Switzerland. 

dstvaen, kistraen (sist'-, kist'va-en or -vftn), 
n. [< W. cistfacn ( f pron. as E. v), a cist, < 
cist (< L. cista), a chest, + macn, a stone.] 
Same as cist*. 

(fit (sit), n. [Abbr. of citizen.] A citizen ; an 
inhabitant of a city; especially, a cockney of 
London: used in disparagement. [Colloq.] 

The cits of London and thu boors of Middlesex. 
Johnson, Thoughts on the late Trans. Iu Falkland Islands. 

Paulo is a citizen, and Avaro a eit. Steele, Tatler, No. 25. 

(fitable (sl'ta-bl), a. [< cite + -able; =F. Sp. 
citable . j Capable of being cited or quoted. 

Citadel (sit'a-del), n. [= D. citadel ss G. dta- 
dclle = l)ari. citadel, < F. dUulellc , < It. dtta- 
della = Sp. ciudadeUt s= Pg. ddadella, < ML. dvi- 
tatclla, also dttadella (after Row.), a citadel, 
orig. a small town, dim. of L. dvita(t-)s, > It. 
dttade, dttate, now citUt , = Bp. dudad, etc., a 
city: see dty. j 1. A fortress or castle in or 
near a city, intended to keep the inhabitants 
in subjection, or, in case of a siege, to form a 
final refuge and point of defense : frequently 
used figuratively. 

All our moralities oro but our outworks, our Ohristlan- 
ity is our citadel. Donne, Letters, Ixlx. 

I go ouo step further, and reach the very citadel of con- 
troversy. Channintf, Perfect Life, p. 278. 

Tho gorges, opening wide apart, iy veal 
Troas and illon’s column d citadel, 

The crown of Troas. Tennyson, (Enone. 

2. Any strongly fortified post. 

By force of stranger soldiers In citadels, the neats of 
tyranny and murderers of liberty. Sir P, Sidney. 

They [the Northmbu In England! pitched their palisadee 
and threw up their moated citadels . 

0. T. Clark, Military Architecture, L tt. 

•tyiL I. Bec/orti^cation. 


dial 

dtal (eftfcl), n. [< cite + -a/.] 1. The act of 
citing to appear; a summons. [Bare.]— 2. 
Recital; mention. [Bare.] 

He made a blushing dial of himself, 

Aud chid Ills truant youth. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 2. 

3f. Quotation; citation. Johnson. 
citation (sl-ta'shon), n. [< ME. citation, -oun , 
= P. Pr. citation == Hp. citation as Pg. citactto = 
It. ritewae ss G. Dan. citation (prob. < F.), < 
ML. titatioCn-), < L. citarc, pp. citatus, cite: 
see cite.] 1. A summons; an official call or 
notice given to a person to appear in a court 
and answer to a demand; a call or notice to 
appear. 

The remonstrants were ready according to their cita- 
tion. Sir If. Hale, Letter from Synod of Dort, p. 24, 

The courts had their own methods of process, derived 
In great measure from the Roman law, with a whole ap- 
paratus of citation*, libels, uud witnesses. 

SUM*, Const. Hist, (2d c-d.), « 724. 

$. The paper containing such notice or call.— 
8. The act of citing or quoting a passage from 
a book, or a statement in the words of the one 
■who made it; hence, the passage or words quot- 
ed; a quotation. 

It Is the beauty and indejiendeiit. worth of tho citat ion*, 
far more tlian their aiiprojirlateness, which have mude 
Johnson’s dictionary popular even as a reading-book. 

Coleridge, 

4. Specifically, in law , a reference to decided 
oases, or to statutes, treatises, or other authori- 
ties, to maintain a point of law.— 5f. Enumer- 
ation; mention. Harvey,— Edicts! citation, See 
Micmi -“Law Of citations, a law of Theodosius 11. (A. 
X>. 420) prescribing the relative authority to ho conceded 
to the writers upon Roman luw. 

eitator (sl-tu/tqr), w, [= F. cltateur = Sp. Pg. 
titador , < L. as if * eitator, < citarc , pp. citato* <, 
oit e: see cite.] One who cites. [Kare.] 
dtatory (sl'tft-to-ri), a. [= F. eitatoirc = Sp. 
Pg. titatorio,'< LL. * eitator in# (in neuter cita- 
torium , ii., a summoning before a tribunal), < 
L. * eitator: see eitator . J Citing; summoning; 
having the force or form of a citation. 

If a judge cite one to a place to which he cannot come 
with safety, he may freely upjical, though an appeal he 
Inhibited iu the letters citatory. Aylijffe, Purcrgoii. 

Cite 1 (sit), v . pret. and pp. cited, ppr. citing. 

[ss D. titeren = G. citiren = Dan. citcrv s= Sw. 
dtera, < F. citcr = Pr. Bp. Pg. citar = It. citarc, 
< L. citarc , cause to move, excite, summon, froq. 
of cWre, tire , pp. cUus, rouse, excite, call, = Or. 
idtiv, go, cans, stvnv, move. Hence, in comp., 
aotite (of which, in its early form, acitc, amte, 
cite is partly an abbreviation), con cite, excite , 
incite , recite.'] 1. To call upon officially or 

authoritatively to appear; summon before u 
person or tribunal ; give legal or official notice 
to appear in court to answer or defend. 

The cited dead 

Of all past ages, to the general doom 

Shall hasten. Hilton, P. L., ill. 827. 

He hath cited mo to Rome, for heresy, 

Before his Inquisition. 

Tennyuon, Queen Mary, v. 2. 

8f. To call to action ; rouse ; urge ; incite. 

And had I not been cited so by them, 

Yet did I purpose as they do entreat. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., Hi. 2. 

8. To quote; name or repeat, as a passage 
from a book or the words of another.— 4. To 
refer to in support, proof, or confirmation : as, 
to cite an authority or a precedent in proof of 
a point in law. 

The dovll can cite scripture for his purpose. 

Shak., M. of V., i. 3. 
Multitudes of incarnations can be citjid, from the various 
pagan mythologies. 

Jhuhnell, Nature and the Hupernat., p. 370. 
Bf. To mention; recount; recite. 

We cite our faults. 

That they may hold excus'd our lawless lives. 

Shak., T. ii. of V., iv. 1. 

6f. To bespeak; argue; evidence; denote. 

Yourself, 

Whoso aged honour cite* a virtuous youth. 

Shak., All’s Well, i. 8. 
-iyn. 8 and 4. Recite, Adduce, etc. See adduce and 
quote. 

dteet, a. Middle English forms of city. 
dter (sl't6r), n. 1. One who cites.— 2. One 
who summons into court.- 3. One who quotes. 
[Bare.] 

I must desire the citer henceforth to inform us of Ids 
editions too. By. Attcrbury, 

dtfF-treet (sit'6r-tre), n. Same as citron-tree. 

Eke Citurtrcc this moone in places oolde 
Is forto gralfe, as is beforne y toldo. 

, Pmadiue, Husbondrie (£. B, T. 8.), p. 144. 
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dteflSf (sit'es), n. [< tit + •css.'} 1. A city 
woman: feminine or tit. [Bare,] 

Cits and eitme* raise a joyful strain, 

'Tis a good omen to begin a reign. 

Dryden, Prol. to Albion and Albanius, 1. 43. 

2. A female citizen : a translation of the French 
citoyense in use during the French rcvolution- 
ary period. Pickering. 

cithara (sith'a-rft), a. [As applied to mod. 
instruments usually in tho form either or (by 
confusion with gittern) cithern , cittern, q. v. ; =s 
F. citharo = Pr. cidra k Sp. citar a = Pg. cithara 
ss It. dtera, cetera, formerly also titara, cetara , 
cetra (also with variant term., OSp. citola s= 
Pr. citola = OF. titole (> MHG. time, titol = 
ME. citole: see titole) \ ML. citola) = AS. 
eytere ss OHG. cUhura, cythara , cythera, dtera, 
MHG. titter , G. titter (G. also, acoom. to the 
L., cilhar , cither , either ) = D. cither ss Dan, 
cither s= Bw. tittra , a cithara, guitar, etc. ; < L. 
cithara, < Gr. Mpa, a kind of lyre: see def. 
The word, as derived through tho U, rIiowb in 
E. five forms, cithara, either, cithern, cittern , ci- 
tato (as well as tither, from the G.) ; as derived 
through the Ar. and Sp. it shows two other 
forms, gittern and guitar: see these words.] 
1. An ancient Greek musical instrument of 
the lyTe class. See lyre, — 2, [cap.] [NL.] In 
cool., a genus of prosobr&nchiate gastropodous 
mollusks. 

Oitharexylum (sith-a-rok'si-lum), a. [NL., < 
Or. KrUdfHi, a lyre, + JrXor, wood.] A genus of 
trees and shrubs, of the natural order Ter ben Or 
ccw. There are alnnit 20 species, nativea of tropical ami 
subtropical America. The wood 1 a very hard and tough. 
See JiadU'UHHni. A Iho Citfmrrxylon. 

Oitharinina (sith*Vri-n5'njj). n. pi. [NL., < n- 
tharinns + 4na%.} In GUntlieris classification 
of fishes, a group of Charaeinidw with an adi- 
pose fin, imperfoct dentition, and a rather long 
dorsal fin. 

Oitharinns (sith-a-ri'nuR), «. [NL. (Cuvier, 
1817), < VitharuH + -inn *. J An African genus 
of characinoid fishes, giving name to the Citha- 
rinino. 

dthaxiflt (sith'a-rist), n. [= F. cilharktc = 
Pg. citharma =’’Hp. It. rit mixta, < L. titharkta , 

< Gr. KtOaptcTijc , < KtOupiCm », play on the cithara, 

< KtOdpa, cithara.] A player on the cithara. 

Firfit the flute pluycni and next the citharUU, btejipiug 
to u blow and Htatuly tune. 

A. S. Murray, Greek Sculpture, II. 40. 

citharlstlc (sith-a-ris'tik), a. [= F. cithark - 
tif/ue ss Bp. citarktico, < Gr, hiOapicrtK^, < ntOa- 
(ucrift : see citharkt aud 4c.} Pertaining to the 
cithara, or to other stringed instruments on 
which the sounds are produced by plucking with 
the fingers or with a plectrum. Also kitharktic. 

It. in true that tho anclentb albo had an Instrumental 
mubiu separate from poetry ; but while thin in modem 
tlmeb hub been coming more and more to lw the crown of 
mubical art, it wai confined In antiquity to the ki/haristic 
and aulctlc nonies. J. lladlq/, Ebbays, p. 0u. 

OithaniBt (sith'a-rus), n. [NL„ < L. cithara : 
see cithara.} A" genus of fishes, 
cither (either), n. [= G. cither , tither, titter = 
Dan. cither, • etc,, < L, cithara : see cithara , and 
cf. cithern.} Bame as cithern . 
cithern, cittern (sith'-, sit'Cra), n. [Early mod. 
E. cithemc, titterne, cyterne f citheron , citron, etc. ; 
same as cither , with form aceom. in part to that 
of gittern, < ME. gitteme, glterm: see tither, and 
also gittern , which is ult. of tho same origin, 
namely, < L. cithara : see tith- 
ara .] A musical instrument 
having metal strings which are 
played with a plectrum, lu 
medieval tiinob it waa a kind of lute or 
guttur, having 8 itringb btrung over a 
neck and a body, and hold vertically. 

In modem tlmeb it la a four-aided 
har]>, having tietween 30 and 40 
■tringb, and laid horizontally upon a 
table. Thu melody 1» played upon 
Rtrlngi the length of wliich may 1 m> 
varied by stopping on a fret-1 »oar<l ; 
the accompaniment ib played on 
open strings. Also cither, zither. 

Otliers who moro delighted to write 
songs or ballads of pleasure, to lie cithern. - South 
•uug wit!) the voice, and to the harpu, Kensington Museum, 
lute, or eitheron & such other musi- London, 
cal instrument*; they were called 
melodious Poets (melici), or by a more common name M- 
rique Poets. Puttenham, Art of Eng. Poesie, p. 20. 

She held a little dihem by the strings, 

Shaped heartwise, strung with subtle-coloured hair. 

Swinburne, Ballad of Life. 

dtheront, W, Same as cithern . 

(sit'i-sizm), n. [Also titycim ; < tiiy 
+ -c- + -km. Cf. Atticism, criticism , witticism.} 



The characteristics of dwellers in cities; the 
manners of a oit or citizen. [Bare.] 

Although no bred courtling. yet . . . reformed end 
transformed from his original eityciim. 

B. Jonton, Cynthia’s Revels, v. & 

dtied (sit'id), a. [< city + 1. Belong- 

ing to a city; having the peculiarities of a city. 
Drayton , Polyolbion, xm, 166. [Bare.]— 2. 
Occupied by a city or cities; covered with 
cities: as, ‘‘the dtied earth,” Keats, 
drifted (sit'i-fid), a. Having the manners, dress, 
etc., of city life. [Colloq.] 

Oitigrada (sit-i-grft 7 dtt), n. pi. [NL., nent. pi. 
of titigradus : see titigradel 7} A group of vaga- 
bond spiders with two pulmonary sacs, com- 
prising forms which run swiftly, as the Lyoo- 
sidas, etc. : opposed to the Saltigrada, or those 
wliich leap. 

dtigrade (sit'i-grad), a. and a. F. citigrade . 

< NL. titigradus, < L. titus, swift (prop. pp. of 
ciere, tire , move, arouse : see cite), + gradi, go.] 

1. a. Bwiftly moving; specifically, pertaining 
to or having tho characters of the Citigrada. 

IL n . One of the CiUgrada. 
dtinert (Rit'i-ntr), n. [Sc. also citinar; early 
mod. E. also tilHncr; < ME. cyttenerc , < cite, city, 
+ -M- + -ere, -or 2.] One born or bred in a city; 
a cit. 

You talk like yourself and n cittiner in tills, I’ faith. 

Marston , Jon* on, and Chairman, Eastward Ho, v. 1. 

Citizen (sit'i-zn), n. and a. [(1) < ME. citizen, 
titezein, titescyn . titesayno , cites yn, cytvsyn, cite - 
ccyn, < OF. (AF.) * titezein (found once, spelled 
si therein) (the z appar. repr. orig. $ = ij = i be- 
twoen two vowels), prop, citeein, titties, citeen, 
cities, citeain, cilaais, dtamj titoen, citoien, F. 
citoycn = Pr. ciutadan, tiptadun (now titoycn, 
after F.) = Cat. tiutadd = Sp. tiudadano = 
Pg. tidaddo = Wall, eetatsean, a citizen; prop, 
aaj., OF. citeein, cittien, citeen, etc., titoen, ti- 
toics , F. titoycn = Sp. tiudadano, pertaining to 
a city, civil, < ML. as if ^ciritatasm; cf. (2) 
OF. citudis, F. titadin = It. tittadino , a cit- 
izen, prop, adj., It. tittadino, pertaining to a 
city, < ML. as if *tivitathiH8 ; (.4) ML. civiUttcn- 
sis (rare, the usual word being civ is or hnrgcn- 
sis : seo burgess), a citizen : with suffixes -anus 
(E. -an, -en), - inns (E. And), and -cssis (E. -ese, 
-ess), respectively, < h. tirita(t-)s, a city, a 
stale, > It. tit tit ss Wall, cctate = Cat. tin tat = 
Bp. tiudad ss Pg. cidadc as F. cite, OF. cite , > E. 
city, q. v. Citizen is thus etymologically equiv. 
to city + -an; cf. obs. citiner, equiv. to city + 
-cr%. Hence by abbr. tit.} I. w. 1. A native 
of a city or town, or one who enjoys the free- 
dom ana privileges of the city or town in which 
ho resides ; u freeman of a city or town, as dis- 
tinguished from a foreigner or one not en- 
titled to its franchises. 

1 inn a man whluh am a Jew of Tarsus, ... a citiztm of 
no mean city. Acts xxl. 80. 

All Inhabitants within these walls are not properly citi- 
zen*, but only BUuh aa are called freemen. 

Sir W. Raleigh, Hist. World. 

2. Any inhabitant of a city or town, as opposed 
to an inhabitant of a rural district ; a towns- 
man.— 3. In a restricted sense, a person en- 
gaged in trado, as opposed to a person of birth 
and breeding. 

Sweep on, yoq fat and greasy citizens ; 

Tis just the fashion : wherefore do you look 

Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there? 

Shak., As you Like it, 1L L 
4. A member of the state or nation ; one bound 
to the state by the reciprocal obligation of al- 
legiance on the one hand and protection on the 
other. Persons of the following classes are citisens of the 
United States : (1) Persons bum in the United States and 
not subject to any foreign power (except untaxed Indians). 
This includes children of alien parents other than those of 
foreign ambassadors, etc, (2) Children bora elsewhere to 
fathers who wore, at the time of their birth, citizens at 
some time resident in the United States. (8) Naturalized 

i iersons, Including some in effect naturalised by treaty, etc. 
4) Women (though not born here nor naturalized) If not 
ncapable of naturalization, and married to citizens, (ft) 
Freedmen under the act of emancipation. (6) Indians 
liorii within the United States who have withdrawn from 
the tribal relation, entered civilised life, and are tazed. 
(7) Indians who have accepted lands allotted in severalty' 
under the Dawes Bill (1887) ; but there may be a question 
whether they practically become citizens before their 
reservation is thrown open. A person may lie a citizen of 
the United States without lining a citizen of any particular 
State, as, for instance, on Inhabitant of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Tho two citizenships are distinct In legal contem- 

K latlon. although one is usually held by any person who 
olds the other ; and practically, as a general rule, citi- 
zenship in a State consists of citizenship of the United 
States plus a domicile (that is, a fixed aliode) in the State. 
The right to vote or hold office is not a test of citizenship, 
for minors and womon are commonly citizens without 
those rights, and thore are cases where aliens may hold 
office. 



Ait oenonc bom or naturalised in the United 8tetee. and 
«ibleJttothe jurisdiction thereof, are Htimm ui the 

r n iW States, and of the state wherein they reside. 

I* niton saw. Congt ^ v 14tJ f Xinendmellt> 

5 A private person, as opposed to a civil offi- 
cial or a soldier : as, a police officer in citizen's 
dre 8*.- Natural-bom ctttsen, one who is a member 
ur a state or nation by virtue of birth. Whether it is necos- 
mltv to this that the father should be a citizen is disputed ; 
those jurists who follow the doctrine of national character 
nrevaillng In continental Europe hold that it is ; Ameri- 
jurists generally hold that it is not. The English 
ronrts. while holding that a child horn within the alle- 
ijiance and jurisdiction is a natural -born British subject 
Tm'siwctivo of alien parentage, held also, after much con- 
flict of opinion, and in disregard of abstract consistency, 
that a child bom in a foreign country of British parents 
was also a natural-bom British subject. The Amerioan 
rule Js that a child bora and remaining within the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the United States is a citizen, and within 
Its allegiance and protection Irrespective of the birth or 
nationality of Its parents.— Naturalised dtlsen, oue of 
foreign birth who has become a citizen by adoption or nat- 
uralization, as distinguished from a native-born or natural- 
tmru citizen. 

ILt a- Having the qualities of a citizen ; 
town-bred ; effeminate. [Bare.] 

But not so citizen a wanton, as 
To seem to die, ere sick. 

Shak., Cymbcline, Iv. 2. 

dtizeneSB (sit'i-zn-os), n. [< citizen 4 -css; 
made to represent F. eitoyenne , fern, of citoyen f 
citizen : see citizen .] A female citizen. 

“Good dAy, oitizeness." 

“Good day, citizen.’' 

This mode of addreas was now preacritod by docree. 

Dickens , Tale of Two Cities, ill. 5. 

dtizenise (sit'i-zn-Iz), t\ t. [< citizen 4 -izc.] 
To make a citizen of, whether of foreign or na- 
tive birth ; naturalize. [Karo.] 

Talleyrand was citizmized in Pennsylvania when there in 
tin? form of an emigrant T. Dickering. 

In 1843 Congress passed a law declaring them [Stock- 
bridge iudiansj civilized, Christianized, and ci Ozonized. 

2s'rw York KvanyMxst, March SJ. r », i860. 

citizenry (sit'i-zn-ri), n. [< citizen 4 -n/.] 
The general body of citizens; the inhabitants 
of a city as opposed to country people, or the 
mass of people in common life as opposed to 
the military, etc. 

'I'hc salutary checks and pauses to the high and rushing 
tide of greasy citizenry. tomb, I>ecay of Beggars. 

No Hjmnish soldiery nor citizenry showed the least dis- 
position to join him, Carlyle , Life of Sterling, xiii. 
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Citole.— From a drawing In the 
British Museum- 


citizenship (sit'i-zn-ship), n. r< citizen + ship.! 
The state of being vested with the rights and 
privileges of a citizen. Bee citizen . 

Our citizenship , us salth the ajKwtlo, li in heaven. 

Jtp. Hume, Occasional Sermons, p. 158. 

It Is possible for a person, without renouncing his coun- 
try, or expatriating himself, to have the privileges of citi- 
zenship in a second country, 
although he cannot sustain 
the same obligations to both. 

Wuolsey, Intend. to Inter. 

ILttW, § 60. 

dtolet. »- [ME. citole = 

MHO. sitdUt, vital, < OF. 
citole, citolle, sitole = Pr. 
citolu ss OSp. citola (ML. 
citola ), < L. dthara, cith- 
ern: see cithara , cith- 
ern.') A small dulcimer 
used in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries. 

dtolert. n. [< OF. dto- 
ieor, oitoleur (= OSp. citolero ), < oitolcr, play on 
the citole, < citole, citole.] One who play§ on 
the citole. 

dtraconic (sit-ra-kon'ik),<*. [< Citr(us)+Acon- 
( itum ) 4- -ic.] Derived from or relating to 
k Citrus and Aoonitum . oit- 
a bibaslo acid forming deliques- 

__ . j odorless and have a hitter acid 

It Is prepared from citric acid, and is also called 
vyrocitric acid. 

alramalic (sit-ra-mal'ik), a . [< dtr(ic) + -a- 
4- malic.'} Composed of citric and malic acids, 
citrate (sit'rat), n [< citrUc) 4* -ate 1 ; a F. 
citrate s= Bp. Pg. eitrato (NL. dtratum).] In 
them., a salt of citric acid, 
dtrean (sit'r$-ftn), a . [< L. citreus (see dtre- 
ous) 4 -an.} flame as citrine. X. 
dtrene (sit'ren), n. [< dtr(ic) 4 -me.} A ter- 
pene (GinHia) found in the oil of lemon, it is 
a colorless liquid, of agreeable odor, and combines direct- 
ly with hydrochloric acid to form a crystalline compound. 
dtreoUB (sit'rf-us), a . [< L. citreus, of or per- 
taining to the citron-tree, < citrus : see cWrtw.] 
Of a lemon-yellow color ; citrine, 
dtric (sit'rifc), a. [= F. dtrique =s Sp. citrico be 
P g. It. citrico, < NL. citricus, < L. citrus^ citron- 
tree: see citrus , citron, and -to.] Pertaining to 
or derived from lemons or citrons.— ffitrlo add. 
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in its taste, and crystallizes in rhombic prisms, readily solu- 
ble in water. It Is used as a dlschaiye in callciTpriiitiiig, 
?»d.y ft snlistltute for lemon in making saline draughts, 
dtnl (sit nl), n. [Appar, a corruption of cit- 
rine or citron ; cf. cltrnl, and the specific name 
dtrinella : boo dtrine. dtron.] A common frin- 
gilline bird of southern Europe, also called 
dtriUfinchj Fnngilla or Chrysomitris dtrinella: 
so called from the color of its breast, 
dtril-flnch (sit'ril-fiuoh), n. Same as dtril. 
dtrlnation (sit-ri-na'shqn), n. [< ME. dtrina- 
cioun , < ML. cttrinacio(n-), < *citrinare, < citri- 
nus , citrine: see dtrine.] Tho process of be- 
coming citrine in color; the state of being bo 
colored. Also eitronation. 

Bek of our niatercs cncorimrlng, 

And of our silucr ritrinacimm. 

Chancer , Canon s Yeoman s Talc (til. Skuat), 1. 816. 

dtrine (slt/rin), a. and n. [< ME. citrine, < OF. 
dtrin a Bp. dtrino , cetrino =s Pg. It. dtrino , < 
ML. dtrinu8 , lemon-colored, < L. citrus, a lemon 
or citron: see dtrus.] I, a. 1, Of a lemon- 
color; yellow or greenish-yellow ; specifically, 
of a color differing from yellow only in its 
greatly reduced chroma and somewhat re- 
duced luminosity. Also citrcnn , citrinovn. 

Over against tho West was a dull citrine glare, like the 
smoke that overhangs a battle-field on a Niuillt day. 

UariH'r'H May., LX XVI. 204. 

2. Pertaining to the genus Citrus ; having the 
characters of or resembling the citron, lemon, 
lime, or orange.— Citrine lake. Name as brown pink 
(which sec, under brown).— Citrine Ointment, the com- 
mon name of un ointment made of nitrate of mereury. It 
consists of a parts of mercury, 7 of nitric acid, and 33 of 
lard. II. S. rhamntaufwia. 

II, w. 1. Citron-color. Bee extract. 

Citrine , or the colour of the citron, is the llrst of the ter- 
tiary class of colours, or ultimate compounds of tin; pri- 
mary triad, yellow, red, and blue; in which yellow Is the 
arcbeiiR or predominating colour, and bine the extreme 
subordinate. hSold, Chromatography, p. 310. 

2. A yellow pellucid variety of quartz. Dana. 
CJitriuella (sit-ri-ucl'jL), n. [NL. (Kuup, 1820), 
dim. of ML. dtrinus, citrine, yellow: see dtrine, 
and cf. cifrii.] 1. A genus or ohl-world eiuberi- 
zine birds, of the family Fringilli<t<v , containing 
the yollowhamraor, tho oirl-bunting, the orto- 
lan, etc.— 2. A name given by Bonapurt e ( 1838) 
to a genus of birds of which the oitril is the 
type. Bee dtril. 

dmnouS (sit'ri-nuB), a. [< citrine 4 -ous.] 
Same as citrine, 1. 

dtrometer (si-troin'e-tfer), n. [< mlr(tc) + L. 
metnm , a measure.] An instrument used to 
measure tho amount of (dtric acid contained in 
the juico of limes or lemons. Span, Encyclo- 
pedia. 

citron (sit'rpn), n. [Early mod. E. also cidron ; 
< F. dtron ’*= It. dtronc , cedrotw (Florio) = D. 
dtroen k G. dtrone ss Dan. Hw. dtron , < ML. 
cifro(w-). aug. of L. citrus, tho citron-tree ; cf. 
dtreum (bo. malum , apple), a citron, < Gr. Kirpov, 
a citron, > kItoiov, also Kirpia, turpia , tho citron- 
tree: aaid to be of Ar. origin. Cf. dtrus, citer - 
tree, j 1. Tho fruit of tho citron-tree, a variety 
of Citrus medica , distinguished from tho lemon 
by the absence of an umbo at the summit and 
by its very thick rind. The rlud is candied and used 
In confections and pastries. Tlic Angered citron is a vari- 
ety in which tho fruit is curiously divided into large Unger- 
liko lobes. 

2. Tho citron-tree, Citrus medica.— 3. A round 
and nearly Rolid variety of the watermelon, Ci - 
trullus vulgaris, with white and almost flavor- 
less flesh, sometimes used as a preserve.* 4. 
flame as citron-water . 

Drinking citron with his Grace. 

Swift, Dope, and Arbuthnot, Mlsc., IV. 222. 

dtronatlon (Bit-ro-n&'shon), n. [< dtron(ize) 
+ -ation.] flame as dtrlnation. 
dtronella (8it-r$-nera), n. [NL., < ML. <54 
fro(n-), citron, 4 dim. -clla.} A fragrant grass, 
Anaropogon Sardus , oxtensively cultivated in 
Ceylon and Singapore for an oil (citronella-oil) 
which is obtainea from it, Tim oil is esteemed in 
India as a remedy for rheumatiflm, and iR used in Eurc>i>e 
and America by soap-makers and iwrfuinars. 
dtroniset, V . «. [< dtron 4 - ize .] To become 
citrine in color. 

Bight, nine, ten days hence, 

He will be silver jiotatc ; then three days 
Before he citronW.. H. Junson Alchemist, ill. 2. 

citron-tree (sit/rqn-trS), n. [< dtron 4 tree. 
Cf. ME. dtur-tre , cutyr-tre.] The treo, Citrus 
medica, which produces the citron, it has an 
upright smooth stem, with a branchy head, rising from 6 
to 16 feet, adorned with large, oval, spear-shaped leaves. 
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dfcron-Wfttar (*it'ron-wA't*r), *. A liquor dis- 
tilled from the nna of oitron*. Aloo oitrm. 
Like dtron water* matrons’ cheeks inflame. 

Pope, B of the L, iv. 60. 

dtron-wood (sit'ron-wtid), n. The wood of 
the Vallitris guadrtvalvis, a cypress-like tree of 
Algeria. The stems are frequently burned off by the 
Aralts, and the rooto con^uently become large and knot? 


ted, producing an intricately mottled grain, much valued 
int kinds of It are known as tiger. 
Also called arar-wood. Bee Cat- 


icood and panther-wood, 
litrit. 

citron-yellow (sit ' ron-yel * 5), n. A pigment 
composed of chromate of zinc, of a bright pale- 
lemon color, of little strength, and not very per- 
manent. 

dtnil (sit'rul), n. [< F. dtrouillc , formerly also 
dtrulle , a pumpkin, < It. dtHuolo , cetriuoto, a cu- 
cumber, < L. citrus, the citron-tree: hcc dtrus.] 
The watermelon. Citrullus vulgaris. Also citrulc. 

Oitrnllns (si-tmrus), n. [NL. (ho culled from 
the color of the fruit when cut), < F. dtrouille, a 
pumpkin: see dtrul.] A genus of cucurbita- 
ceous plants. C. Culocynthis yields the well-known 
cathartic drug called eoloevnth. C. mUyaris is the water- 
melon. A third species is found in South Africa. Bee out 
under coloeynth. 

citrus (sit 'ms), n. [ss Bp. Pg. cidra = It. ce- 
dro, < L. citrus , the citron-tree: see citron .] 
X. A citron -tree ; in general, any tree or fruit 
of the genus Citrus: as, cifm-culture; therif- 
ru8 trade. — 2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of small 
trees, natural order Futacew, with pinnate but 
apparently simple coriaceous and punctata 
leaves upon usually winged petioles. The flowers 
arc white ami fragrant, with numerous stamens united by 
lit 


their tUumcutH into several Irregular bundles, 
is pulpy, with a MiMiiigy rind. To f ' 
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iiHingy rind. To this genus belong the 
orange, A uruntmm , of which tlie kumquat Is u variety: 
the idtaddock and pomelo. C. derntnana ; the lemon aii<i 
citron, C. medica ; and tliu lime, which probably originated 
from c. Hystrix. 

citroB-tree (Hit'rus-trC), n. [In earlier form 
riter-trcc , q. v.] Aliy tree of tho genus Citrus. 

Oitta (sit '#), v. flame as Pitta. 

Cittern, w. ' flee cithern. 

dttern-headt, n. An empty-headed person. 

Shall hrainlesHC cytvrne hmde, each johertiole 
Tockct the very genius of thy sonic Y 

Manta a, Scourge of Yillaiiie, VroL 

City (sit'i), «. and a. [Early mod. E. citiv : < ME. 
cite, citec, < OF. dtc, diet, vitelt , F. dtd = Pr, du, 
ciutat , cicutnt, dptat = Cat. ciulat k Sp ciudad 
= I*g. cidade = ft. dttate , dttade , now clttd (also 
in place-names eivitd) xAVall. cetate ss Albanian 
kjoulvt, kjoutote , < L. ciHta( t-)s, the condition of 
a citizen, the body of citizens, the state, later a 
dfcy,<enw,OL. edris, a citizen, prob. akin to AS. 
hiw, family (soo hind?), perhaps connected with 
guies (> E. quiet), rest, and with Gr. Ktiotiai, lie 
down, rest, Skt.y^t, lie down : see quiet and cem- 
etery. Hence (from L, civita(t-)s) ult. E. citadel , 
and (from civis) civic, civil, dvility, dvilize, etc.] 

1. pi. cities (- iz). 1. A large and important 
town; any largo town holding an important po- 
sition in the state in which it is situated, in the 
United States a city is properly an incorporated munici- 
pality, usually governed by a mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon council. The number of Inhabitant* required to con- 
stitute a city is commonly over 10,000 ; but it differs greatly 
in different States, some (esiwclally In the west) bavins 
incorporated cities of fewer than 3,000 inhabitants. In 
Great Britain the term is applied in a narrower sense to a 
town corporate which is or has been the seat of a bishop 
and of a cathedral church. The word is often used, like 
town, in opposition to country. 

And who so had bo thence a myle or twayn, 

Vppon the feld to loke or cast his la, 

It shuld hym seme a town or a Citte. 

Generyde* <K E. T. S.), 1. 1061. 

In the United Btates nearly all cities have come from 
the growth and expansion of villages, with such occasional 
cases of coalescence as that of Boston with Itoxbury and 
Charlestown. J. Disks, Ainer. Pol. Ideas, p. 64, 

2. The inhabitants of a city, collectively. 

I do suspect I have done some offence, 

That seems dlegracious in the city's eye. 

Rich. III., 111. 7. 

Olty Of Befoge. (a) Any one of six cities, tliree on the 
east of the river Jornan (established by Moses), and three 
on the west (established by Joshua), to which those per- 
sons who had Inadvertently slain a human creature might 
flee for refuge. They were Bezel*, Bamotli, and Golan on 
the cast, and Hebron, Bhcchein. and Kadesh on the west 

2 ») Medina In Arabia, where Mohammed took refuge when 
riven by conspirators from Mecca, his native city, A. I), 
622.— Free city or town, a city or town having its own 
government and laws, Independently of the country with 
whose territory it is immediately connected — that is, form- 
ing a state by itself. The towns of the Hanseatic league In 
Germany and northern Europe, in the middle ages, were 
generally free ; some of tliooe in Germany were also called 
imperial cities , as meml>ers of the German empire. The 
only free cities remaining are Hamburg, LUbeck, and Bre- 
men, which since 1871 have been sovereign members of the 
present German empire. Frankfort-on-the-Maiu was. a 
free city till 1866, when it was annexed to Prussia.— H417 
dtp. Bee Arty.— T2l« City of London, that part U 
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London, the metropolis of England, which constituted the 
original city. It (left on the north bank of the Thames, 
extending from Temple Bar cm the welt to the Tower on 
the east, and aa far north ai Flnsbniy. It coven an area 
of da 8 aorea, constitute! a oounty In itself (see enunf ji\ and 
Is governed by a lord mayor, elected by the trade guilds, 
18 aldemion holding office fur life, elected by the wards, 
and a common council of 200 member*. The great busf- 
nesa and commercial interests of London are chiefly cen- 
tered in this district. 

XL « 1* Pertaining to a city; urban: us, u 
dty feast; city manners; u city wives,” Shak., 
Rich. III., iii. 7. 

A city clerk, but gently torn. Tennyson, Boa Dreams. 
8. Pertaining to the class of tradespeople, us 
opposed to people of birth. [Eng.] 

My new city-damo, send me what you promised me for 
consideration, and mayest tliou prove n lady. 

Beau. and FI., Woman-Hater, v. if. 
Oity article, in English newspaittrs, the editorial sum- 
mary of the commercial or financial new* of the day, and 
remarks upon it— Olty court, in the United state*, u imi- 
niolpal court, or a court whose Jurisdiction 1* coextensive 
With a city.— city editor, ill Great Britain, the editor on 
the staff or a newspaper whoee duty it is to superintend tlie 
preparation of the city or financial article ; in the United 
states, the editor who superintends the collection and 
classification of looal news. — City flat-oapt, formerly, a 
nos of cloth, sometimes of kult- 


cap with a flat top, sometimes < 

tea wool, worn especially by oitisens of London. The mod- 
em muffin-cap is derived from it. Also called statute 
cap,— Olty item, In American newspupora, an Item of 
local or city news, as distinguished from foreign or gen- 
eral Slews.— City man. (O) A man engaged in business 
In that port of Loudon which is called “ tho City." (b) 
One engaged in mercantile pursuits, as distinguished from 
one whose interests are landed, agricultural, or proles- 
aional ; a business man. LEng.] 

He had made his mark In the mercantile world as a 
thoroughly representative City-man, 

T. W . Uiggirwon, Bug. Statesmen, p. 850. 
Olty fWOffdt, a sword worn by gentlemen in tho city, 
that Is, In private life, as distinguished from tho sword 
used ill war. flee sword, rapier , and email sword (under 
sword).— City Wirdt. a watchman, or the watchmen col- 
lectively, of a city. Fairfax. 

fiffWard (siri-wtird), adv. [< city + •ward,'] 
Toward the city ; "in the direction of the oity. 
Look cityward and see the trains flying. 

The Century, XXVL 823. 

CHwalfftfc, a. See Sivaistic . 

Ave (siv), n. [Also c hive*, q. v. ; usually in pi. 
cives; < P. cive, < L. oepa, avpa, also cepe, cape, 
an onion.] A small bulbous garden-plant, Al- 
bum Schamopramm of the same genus as the 
leek and onion, cultivated as a pot-herb. Also 
chive, chive-garlic, 

Civeryt, fleveryt, n. [Perhaps corrupted from 
dntry, ccntry , in a somewhat similar sense.] 
In arch, : (a) A bay or compartment in a 
vaulted roof, (b) A compartment or division 
of scaffolding. Oxford Glossary, 
dVfft 1 (siv'et), n, [Early mod. E. also sivet, 
civet, < F. civette « G. sibeth, < It. cibetto. ci- 
betto , formerly also guibetto (KL. civctta), < 
MGr. [affirm, civet, [airing, civet-cat (KGr. 
(afifffri), < Ar. sdbbdd, eubdd =* Pers, eabdd, 
the froth of milk or water, civet.] 1. Tho 
secretion of the anal glands of the civet-cats, 
used in perfumery, etc. it is on unctuous resinous 
substance, of an aromatic odor like musk or ambomris, of 
the consistence of butter or honey, of a pale-yellowish 
color, and contains a volatile oil to which It owes its smell, 
together with resin, fat, mucus, and extractive matters. 

Civet is of a baser birth than tar; the very uncleanly 
flux of a oat. Shak., As you like It, ill. 2. 

I cannot talk with civet in the room. 

Cowper , Conversation, 

fl. (a) The civet-cat. (b) pi. The animals of 
the genus Viverra or family Viverrida} . 
atffli* (siv'et), v, t. [< civet 1 , n.] To scent 
with civet ; perfume. 

Fops at all comen, ladylike in mien, 

Civeted fellows, smolt ere they are seen. 

Cowper, Tirocinium, 1. 830. 

chritty (siv'et), n. [F. civet (so called from the 
cives with which it is flavored), < cive, oivc.] 
A stew, usually of rabbit or hare, flavored with 
onion, cives, garlic, or the like, 
dvet-dkt (siv'et-kat), n. 1. The animal from 
which civet is obtained; a carnivorous quad- 
ruped of the family Viverridw and genus Yi- 
vena, having well-developed anal glands se- 
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cretlng civet. There ore severs! species, the 

known of which is that of northern Africa, V. civetta. 
about 2 feet long, of a yellowish-groy eolor, and marked 
with dusky spots disposed in rows. It is kept In confine- 
ment, especially in Abyssinia, the principal seat of the 
civet trade, for the sake of tho secretion, which Is taken 
from the bag twice a week, a- dram being a large yield, 
When thus kept they arc fed on raw flesh with the view 
of increasing the quantity of civut. 

2. pi. Tho civets ; the animals of the family Vi- 
rerridfp , as tho genets, ichneumons, and many 
others.- American civet-cat, Batmrie astute t, Sen 
/Mink- Oivet-oat fruit, tho durian. See Durio . 
Oivetta (Bi-vet'ft), n. [NL. (Cuvier).] A genus 
of civet-cats. Bee Tirana . 
civic (siv'ik), a, [= F. civigue = Bp. cMeo a » 
Pg. It. civico, < L. eivicus, < civte, a citizen : see 
city.] Pertaining to a city or to citizenship; 
relating to civil life or affairs* 

In the civic acceptation of the word, I am a merchant, 
T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney, iii. 2. 

At aide revel and pomp and game. 

Tennyson, Duke of Wellington, vL 

A candid examination will show that the Christian civ- 
ilisations have been as Inferior to the Pagan ones In civic 
and intellectual virtues as they have been superior to 
them in the virtues of humanity and of chastity, 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, II. 148. 

Olvio crown, garland, or wreath, in Jtom, antiq., a 
crown or garland of oak-leaves bestowed on a soldier who 
had saved the life of a dllsen in battle. 

The eommouweolth owes him a civic garland. 

Jl, Jonson, Catiline, v. 4. 

Many a civic wreath they won, 

The youthful sire and the gray-haired son. 

O.W. Holmes, Dorothy Q. 

dvical (siv'i-k^l), a, [< cime + -al.] Civic. 
Sir T. Browne. ‘ 

dviefl (siv'iks), n. [PI. of civic: see -tea.] The 
science of civil government; the principles of 
government in their application to society, 
dviere (siv-i-ftr'), n. f< F. dvttre = It. dial. 
civiera , scivcra , < civao, Area, a barrow or sledge, 
perhaps < ML. oamovehuni, a barrow in which 
to convey filth, < L. emum, prop, catwn, fllth, 
+ cohere, carry.] 1. A small hand-barrow 
carried by two men.— 2. A litter used by artil- 
lery. Wilhelm, Mil. Diet, 
dvfl (siv'il), a. [Early mod, E. civill ; s D. civiel 
ss G. Dan. Sw. civil, < r. civil = Sp. Pg. civil (Pg. 
also civel, civil (law), also rustic) =It. civile, < 
L. drills, belonging to a citizen, civic, political, 
urbane, courteous, civil, < dvis, a citizen: see 
city.] 1. Pertaining to the state in general: 
pertaining to organized society as represented 
by government. 

Besides the gifts wherewith ho was enriched, and the 
eiviU authorise wherewith he was dignified. 

Furchas, Pilgrimage, p. 04. 

Where the Porlamout flltts, there inseparably sitte the 
King, there the Laws, there our Oaths, and whatsoever 
can be civil iu Religion, Hilton, Elkonoklastos, xix. 

2. Specifically, relating to the commonwealth 
as secularly organized for purposes of peace: 
opposed to ecclesiastical , military , or naval; 
relating to the citizen in his relations to the 
commonwealth as thus organized, or to his 
fellow-citizens: as, civil rights ; or, in particu- 
lar, relating to property and other rights main- 
tainable in law at the owner’s suit: opposed 
to criminal : as, civil actions, cfotf courts, civil 
remedies. 

Christ himself was a great observer of the Civil power, 
and did many thing* only Justifiable because the State 
requir’d it. Selden, Table-Talk, p. 8R 

3. Reduced to order, rule, and government; not 
in a condition of anarchy; controlled by a reg- 
ular administration: exhibiting some refine- 
ment of customs and manners; not savage or 
wild; civilized: as, civil life; civil society. 

It is but even tho other day since England grewo to I* 
civill. Sjtenstr, State of Ireland, 

Mon that Are civil do load tholr lives after uno common 
law, appointing them what to do. 

Hooker, Bottles. Polity, 1. # 15. 
Is 't fit such ragamuffins as these ore, 

Should bear tho namo of friends, and furnish out 
A civil house ¥ Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, iv. 2. 

4. Intestine ; not foreign : as, civil war. 

The whole Land with civil broils was rent Into five 
Kingdoms, long tiwo waging Worr each on other. 

MUUm, Hist. Eng., 1. 

6. Courteous; obliging; well bred; affable; oft- 
en, merely or formally polite ; not discourteous. 

These of all other wo found most oiaill to glue intertable- 
Copt, John Smith, I'rue Travels, 1. 118. 
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6f. Characteristic of a citizen, as opposed to a 
courtier, soldier, etc. ; not gay or showy ; sober; . 
grave; somber. 

A civil liablt 

Oft covers a good man : and you may tneefv 
In person of a merchant, with a soul 
As resolute and free, and all ways worthy 
As else in any file of mankind. 

Fletcher, Beggar’s Bush, 11 8. 
Come, civil night, 

Thou sober-suited matron, all in black. 

Shak., R. and J., ill. 2. 
That fourteen yard of satin give my woman, 

I do not like the color, ’tls too civil 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Prise, ill. 8. 
Civil action. Bee action, 8.— civil architecture, cor- 
poration. 8oe the nouns.— Civil Grown. Harness cirib 
crown (whloh sec, under civic). — Civil damage act 
Civil damage law. the name commonly given to a stat- 
ute adopted, in varying forms, in a number of the United 
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paired by hts intoxication.— Civil day, death, engi- 
neering, etc. Hoe the nouns.- CMI lW. 
of the laws of a state or nation whloh concerns the civil 
power as distinguished from the military power and for- 
eign relations, and regulates within the territorial Jurifr 
diction the rights of persons and property, except when 
superseded by the military power In time of war. (p) 
■ More specifically, the municipal law of the Bomsn cm- 

K re, tho phrase jus civile (civil law) being used In Homan 
w for those rules and principles of Taw which were 
thought to be peculiar to the Roman people, in contra- 
distinction to Close which were supposed to be common 
to all nations (Jus gentium). By English and American 
legal authors civil law is now commonly used to signify 
the whole system of Roman law, of which the principal 
source is the oolleotton made by the Emperor Justinian, 
consisting of the Digest, Code, and Novellas Constltutionee. 
Sometimes the term is also applied to the unwritten law of 
the principal nations of continental Europe, especially of 
Germany, which is basod on the Roman law. Some authors 
speak In tho latter ease of modem civil law. Hie civil 
law is the basis also of the law of Scotland, Spanish Amer- 
ica, Louisiana, and Quebec.— Civil liberty, natural lib- 
erty so far restrained by human laws (and so for only) as 
Is necessary and expodlent for the public good. Minor.— 
OlVll list, the sum annually allowed to the sovereign of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland for the 
support of his (or her) household and the dignity of the 
crown. This sum has been flxod by statute (1 Viet, o. 2) 
at £385,000, as follows : For her Majesty’s privy purse. 
£00,000; salaries of her Majesty's household and retired 
allowances, £131,200; expenses of hcrMajesty’shousehold, 
£172,500; royal bounty, alms, and special services, £18,200; 
and unappropriated moneys, £8 Ckm Besides this, £1,200 
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any porson from the enjoyment of inns, public conveyances, 
theaters, eta, on account of race or color.- Civil Rights 
nil, an act of tho United States Congress of 1866(14 fltei, 
27X conferring Citisenship upon all persona bom in the 
United States, not subjects of other powers, 11 of every race 
and color, without regard to any previous condition of 
slavery.” It specially affected the recently emancipated 
slaves.— Civil ftghtfl CBMS, the name by which the de- 
cisions of the United Htates Bupreme Court in Btrauder v. 
West Virginia, 1879 (100 U. H., 308), and five other cues, 
1888 (100 IT. 8., 3), are fmmeiitly referred to, which dis- 
cuss the effect or the thirteenth and fourteenth amend- 
ments to the Constitution of tho United States upon the 
legal status of freednien.~- Civil servant, an official of a 
government not Itelonglng to either Its military or Its naval 
forces; especially applied to such an official in British India. 
_ Every one holding a post under the Government [of Great 
Britain] that is not a legal, military, or naval post, Is called a 
civil servant.trom the Prime Minister down to a penny post- 
man. A. Fonldanque , Jr., How ne are Governed, p. 1A6. 
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Sir Luc. Begin now— “Blr," 

Acres. That’s too civil by holt 

Sheridan, The Rivals, ilL 4. 
A civil man now is one observant of slight external cour- 
tesies in the mutual intercourse between man and tuan : 
a civil man once was one who fulfilled all the duties and 
obligations flowing from his position u a "olvis ” 

Ahp. Trench, Gloss. Bug. Words, p. 86. 


of 1871 (16 Stat. 614, sec. OX authorising tho President to pre- 
scribe rules for the admission of persons into the civil ser- 
vloo. Its object was to make such admission dependent 
upon fitness only, without regard to party association. 
Similar laws in several States are known by the same name. 
(h) An act of 1888, providing for competitive examinations 
and the suppression of political assessments.— Clvil-fltr- 
vioe Commissioners, a body apiminted to superintend 
the examination of eaualdatesfor appointments in the civil 
service.— Civil State, the whole body of the cltlsens who 
ore not included In the military, naval, and ecclesiastical 
bodies*— Civil wax, war between different sections of one 
country, or botween differing factions of one people.— Civil 
year, tee year.— Covenanted civil service, that branch 
of the East Indian olvil service whose menders enter a spe- 
cial department, and are entitled to regular promotion and 
a pension after serving a specified number of years, and 
who eaunot resign without permission. They were also 
called erfetftaru.— Uncovenanted civil oervioe. a branch 
of the But Indian olvil service whose member* (Europeans 
or natives) are subject to no entrance examination, are not 
entitled to promotion or a pension on retiring, and ma> 
resign their office si pleasure. aByn. 0. Courteous, Ur- 
bane, etc. See polite. 

etaliatlon (siY-i-lft'shqn), n. [Appar, a humor- 
ous corruption of civilisation.] intoxication. 
[Irish slang.] 

In a state of cfotf ation, De Quinosy. 

dvlli&n (si-vil'ypj), n. and a. [< ME. civilian, 
< L. eMUs, civil : see civil.] I. ». 1. One who 
is skilled in the Homan or civil law; a profes- 
sor or doctor of civil law. 

Elisabeth caused an inquiry to he instituted before a 
commission of privy councillors and civilians. 

Bottom, Const Hist, L J!L 
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9, A student of the civil law at a university. 

He kept hi* name in the college books and changed hi* 
commoner'* gown for that of a civilian. 

Gram, Shenutonc, 

3, One whose pursuits are those of civil life, 
not military or clerical ; especially, a non-mili- 
tary inhabitant of a garrisoned town.— 4f. One 
who, despising the righteousness of Christ, did 
yet follow after a certain civil righteousness, a 
justitia dvUis of his own. Abp. Trench . 

The more naturalist or civilian, by whom I mean inch an 
• one tm lives upon dreg*, the very reliques and ruins of tho 
juiago of God decayed. I), llogm. 

5. A covenanted civil servant in British India. 

XL a. Pertaining to or characteristic of a 
civilian. 

To tho civilian mind It might seem that, when a king 
write* up an inscription to record his bulldimn, he wishes 
that inscription to lie read of all men for all time. 

B. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 296. 

dvilisable, civilisation, etc. See driUzabls, 
virilization, ete. 

clfilist (siv'i-liat), n. [< ML. dviUsta, < L. civi - 
lie, civil : see civil] A civilian, or person versed 
in the civil law. Warburton. 

Civility (si-vil'i-ti), n. ; pi. dviUties (-tiz). [< 
ME. cwylite, citizenship, < OF. dvilitc, F. ciri - 
im = Sp. dvilidad m Pg. dviUdade » It. dvUitd, 


posed to military, control; transfer from mili- 
tary to civil control. 

ILt intrant,. To behave civilly or with pro- 
priety. [Kare.] 

I Ciuilize , lest that I seem ohsaene : 

But Lord (Thou know st) I am vnohast, vnolean. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 1L, The Lawe. 


ifladMttai 

Mdkkm, throw or daub on, as day, mud, or 
other soft mass, m OHO. decchan, lechanjldz* 
ken, crack with a noise, cause to burst, MHG. 
klechen, kleckm, crack or burst with a noise, 
also as in G. klechen and klecksen, daub, smear; 
all being secondary forma of an assumed verb, 
agreeing nearly with click!, q. v. : A3, as if *do* 


WalpoU, Letters, It. 168. 

Also civilise, 

dvilifoe (siv-i-13-ae'), w. [(.civilise + -ec*.] One 
who is civilised, or is in process of civilisation. 

The creature that Whitman terms the eivilUe*. 

The Century , XXVI. 088. 


cloocon , strike, knock, whence also ult. E. cloekfl : 
see click, clock 1, clock 2, cluck . The words are 
all more or less imitative; cf. G. Made, blocks , 
inter]., slap!; Ir. Gael, clac, make a din; Gr. 
Kk&Cetv, scream, bark, clash, rattle. The series 
dock, click '1, nasalized clank, clang, clink, with 
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dviliier (dv'i-ll-ser). ft. One who or that which the related clocks, chick, and further clap*-, cl dU 
civilises. Also spelled dviliser. ter, clash, and crack, crash, with their numer- 

To nations at a certain stage of their life, which may be OUS cognates, though of various historical ori- 
called the formative or receptive stage, uommeroe has ol- gin, maybe regarded as ult. imitative variations 
ways proved the great rfeiligr. of a common root.] I. intrane, 1. To make a 

stiut, stud. Med. ittit., p, 416. quick sharp noise, or a succession of sharp 
civilly (giv'i-li), Odv. In a civil manner. («> ^und., as % striking or tracking; crack; 3 
In a manner relating to government, or to the rights or tl e . ■no.T) 
character of members of the community at large : espe. ’ 

dally, in a secular manner, os opposed to eodesiamomy . Th® Pjhjoe bang'd, and bus* d, and daekt, 


1 with moohe summe gat this ciuylite. 

Wydif, Acts xxtl. 88. 

3. The state of being civilised; redemption 
from barbarity; civilization. See first extract 
under civilisation . [Obsolete or archaic.] 

The sweet eivilitiez of life. Dryden , Gym. and Iph., 1. 184. 

Reducing Heathen people to oiutiftte and true Religion, 
brlngeth honour to tho Ring of Heaiien. 

Capt . John Smith, True Travels, 1. 69. 
They [Malayans] are civil enough, ongagod thereto by 
Trade : for tho more Trade, the more civility; and on the 
contrary, tho less Trade the more barbarity and inhu- 
manity. Dampier , Voyages, II. 116. 

Another step in civility is the chancre from war, hunting, 
and imsturago to agriculture. Emerson, Civilisation, 

3, Kolation to the civil law rather than to re- 
ligion. 

If theru were nothing in marriage hilt mecr civility, the 
muglstruto might be meet to bo employed in this service. 

Bp. Hull, Conscience, ill. 10. 

4. Good breeding; politeimss, or an act of po- 
liteness; courtesy; kind attention: as, to show 
ono many civilities . 

A man 1ms manners ; 

A gentleman, civility and breeding. 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iv. 2, 
Tbo Insolent civility of a proud man. ChexterJUld, 
1 also reoolved many civilities from the French mer- 
chants. Pooocke, Description of the Kast, 11. 86. 

dvilisable (siv'i-li-sa-bl), a. [< civilise + -able; 


It you ask which is the better of those two, Civilly the 
Gentleman of Blood, Morally the Gentleman by Creation 
may be the better. Selden, Tablo-Talk, p. 62. 

That a multitude should, without harmony, concur in 
the doing of one thing— for this is civilly to lfvo— ... Is 
not possible. Hooker, Eculos. Polity, I. 

It fthe state in France] made, tor instance, the marriage 
of priests invslld civilly. 

H. X. Oxenham, Short Studies, p, 896. 
(6) In a manner relating to private rights : opposed to 
criminally. 

That accusation which Is puhllck is either civilly com- 
menced for the private satisfaction of the party injured, 
or else criminally, that is, for sonic publlok punishment. 

Aylttfe, Parergon. 

(e) Not naturally, but by law : as, a man civilly dead, (cf) 
Politely ; considerately; gently ; with due decorum ; cour- 
teously. 

I will deal civilly with his poems : nothing ill is to he 
spoken of the dead. Dryden, Pref. to Fables, 

(el) Without gaudy colors or finery; solierly. 

The chambers were handsome and chuerfull, and fur- 
nished civilly. Bacon, New Atlantis. 


of a common root.] I. intrant* 1. To make a 
quick sharp noise, or a succession of sharp 
sounds, as by striking or cracking; crack; rat- 
tle; snap. 

The palace bang'd, and buss'd, and daekt, 

And all the long-pent stream of life 
Dash'd downward in a cataract 

Tennyeon, Day-Dream, The Revival. 

The clacking loom 
Hot long within the homestead still did stand. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. SOI 

8. To utter sounds or words rapidly and con- 
tinually, or with sharpness and abruptness; 
let the tongue run or rattle. 

Talke discretely©, let not ttiy tongue go dock In an out- 
rage. Rhodes, Hoke of Nurture <£ £• T. S.), p. 108. 

Let thy tonge not dakke as a mills. 

Bookt qf Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), L 100. 
But all ! the more the white gooee laid, 

It dock’d and cockled louder. 

Tennyeon, The Gooee. 

II. trans. 1. To cause to make asharp, short, 
snapping sound; rattle; clap: as, to clack two 
pieces of wood together.— 8. To speak without 
thought; rattle out. 

Un weighed custom makes them clock out anything their 
heedless fancy springs. Pelt ham, Resolves, 1, 4. 


Pelt ham, Resolves, 1. 4. 


dvil-BUitedt (riveted), «. Somberly ms 8S SS 


Civil-suited Mom, , . . 

Not trick'd and frounc'd as she was wont 
With the Attick boy to hunt, 

But kerclieft in u comely cloud. 

Milton, 11 Pen serose 


Milton, II Penseroso, L 188. ™ " 

MmWpX*. [< F. civi/tiM, < L. oieis, a 

citizen, + V. -horn, -israj Good cituseashlp? the mill that Btrikt ? B Uie ll0p ^ r to i 
dovotum to oueVt country or city • a word of ghuke it for diHoharging iU content., 
late French origin, more restricted in meaning a \ . . . . • * ...... 

than i mtriotijtni* ihiur* K«e iunirlftm. 


(klack-), a crack, crash, loud threatening sound, 
bs Bw. kUtck. a sudden alarm ; cf. OF. clac, a 
clacket. clacker, clapfier, F. claque, a claque; 
from the verb: Bee c lack, r.] 1. A sharp, 
repeated, rattling sound; clatter: as, the clack 
of a mill.— 2. In a grist-mill : (a) That part of 
the mill that strikes the hopper, to move or 


civilisation (siv'i-li-s&'shqn), n. [< civilise + 
-ation; ■= F. civilisation s Bp. cirilisacion = Pg. 
civilisagdo = D. civilisatie a G. Dan. Bw. drill* 
sation . ] 1. The act of civilising, or tho state 
of being civilised ; the state of being reclaimed 
from tho rudeness of savage life, and advanced 
in arts and learning. 

1 asked him [Johnson] if "humiliating " was a good 
word. He said he had seen it frequently used, but Ue did 
not know it to be legitimate English. He would not ad- 
ult civilization, hut only 14 civility. " Jioewcll, Johnson. 

The entire structure of civilisation is founded upon tho 
belief that It is a good thing to cultivate Intellectual and 
material capacities, even at the cost of certain moral evils 
which wo are often able accurately to foresee. 

Becky, Europ. Morals, 1. 116. 

2f. The act of rendering a criminal process civil. 

Also spelled civilisation. 
civilise Csiv'i-lls), v . ; prefc. and pp. civilised, 

S pr. civilizing. [< civil + -isc; e ¥. civilizer = 
p- Pg. dvil&ar a It. civiliszare = D. civilisvren 
= G. dvllisiren a Dan. dvitisere a Bw. drill* 
*6ra.] I. trans. 1, To reclaim from a savage 
or semi- barbarous state ; introduce order and 
civic organisation among ; refine and enlight- 
en ; elevate in soda! ana individual life. 

We send the graces and the muses forth, _ 

To civilize and to instruct the North. Walter. 
Such sale of conscience and duty in oj»cn market is not 
reconcilable with the present state of civilized society. 

Quincy. 

Iam conscious that life has been trying to civilize me 
for now seventy | years with what seem to me very inade- 
quate results. Lowell, Harvard Anniversary. 

pt. To make subject to a civil instead of a crim- 
uud process.— 8. To place under civil, as op- 


iBivp a icuuu vui^ui, uiuir iuduiuwu iu uinuiuug 

than p atriotim. Dyer. Bee An 'd muk th. clad, howYu.tiy it wm«>und. 

dvityt,n. [Early mod. E. civitio (cf. city, early . Betterton. 

mod. E. title), < L. drita(t*)s, a city: s«o city.} ^ a bell that rings when more corn is required 
Acit y* to be put in the hopper. Johnson.— 3. A valve 

An ancient rioitie. Ntanihuret, Doscrip. of Ireland. 0 f ft pump.— 4. A ball-valve connected with 
dVOlt, n. See eibol. tho boiler of a locomotive. See ball*rahe and 

dsart, v. t. An obsolete spelling of scissor. clack-box, 2.-5. A kind of small windmill with 
cisarsf, daerst, n.pl. Obsolete spellings of scis* a dapper, set on the top of a pole to frighten 
sors. away birds. Also called clack-mill, ana tor- 

0, J. An abbreviation of chief justice. xnerly clacket.— 8. Continual talk; prattle; gos- 

01. The chemical symbol of Morin . sip; tattle. 

dabberf (klab'dr), ». [See Umyclabber.] Same A woknan's clack, if I have skill, 

as bonnyclabber . Sounds somewliat like a throwster's mill. Swift. 

Clabber (klab'dr), v. i. [< clabber, a.] To be- The clack of tongues, and confusion of voices in this 
corao thick in the process of souring! said of new assembly, was so very great, that the goddess was 
-..mu 1 foroed to command silence several times. 

... __ . . . - Addison, Vision of Justice. 

^ * W * : fteG dwhan.] Same weakness run* never to this, but always to unthinking 

as clachan, 1. doe* md rattle, 

dachan (kladh'an). n. [Gael., < clack, pi. Buehnell, Sermons on Living flul>jects, p. 18. 

clachan. a stone ; orig., it is supposed, clachan daefc-bo* (klak'bokg), n. 1. In mach., the box 
meant 4 a stone circle for sacred or sepulchral j n w hieb. a clack-valve works.— 2. In a loco- 
uses/] 1. A rude stone sarcophagus; speeifi- motive, a box fitted to tho boiler in which a 
cally, one large and massive enough to form a ball-valve is placed to close the orifice of the 
sort of monument. Also called clack and cist f oe d-pipe, and prevent steam or hot water from 
to England. Jour, of Archival., III. 107.— 8. In reading the pumps. Tim lmli of tlm clack is raised 
Scotland, a small village or hamlet, especially from its scat by the stroke of the pump-plunger forcing 
one clustering around a parish church. water against it; the water then passes into the boiler, 

The chKhan ylll (d»| h»«l u.od,. m« oauty. jjg " » ny * aM frnw r * tu ™ 1 ‘« * U, “ 

Hum., Veuth uwl Duutor Hornbook. 3^0 [Proy. Eng.] 

Yonder MO tho lWia in tho c/ocAoh ot Abfrtoyio. clack-dlah iklak'dish), u. A bemarti dish or 


And mark t 


in England* Jour, of Archival,, III. 107.— 8. In reaching the pumps. 
Scotland, a small village or hamlet, especially from its seat by the stroi 
one clustering around a parish church. water against lt; tho ws 

The dachan yill falo] had made me oauty. 

Burn*, Death and Dotstor Hornbook. 

Yonder arc tho lights in the Clachan ot Abcrfoylo. 

Scott, Rot> Roy, xxviil. 

dock (klak), v. [ss Sc. clake, cUiik, < ME. clacken , 
clakkrn, claken (iiot found in AS., but see below, 
and cf. clatter and crack) s MD. klacken, clack, 
crack, whack, shake, 1). klakkcn , clack, crack 
(> OF. claoqucr, claquer, clack, clap, clatter. F. 
daquer, clap in applause: see claque), s= MLG. 
hlaken, cluck (as a hen), = Icel, klaka , twitter, 


chatter (as a bird), wrung 
kldkka, strike, knock; cf. 


lute, a Norw. 
klaokcn, LG, 


clack-diflh (klak'dlsh), n. A beggar’s dish or 
receptacle for money, fitted with a lid so ar- 
ranged as to produce when agitated a clatter 
upon the edge of the vessel. Its use wjls abui- 
doned in the seventeenth century, and it was 
succeeded by the alms-pot. Also called dap- 
dish. 

His use was, to pat a ducat in hor claekAieh. 

Shak., M. for M., UL & 

Jff - — 1 - 




Clack-vulv*. 

Preterit ami 


„ It'dfo), n* ▲ plata of iron or 

brans coverin g an aperture in the side of a 
elaek-box. It Is attached by screws, and cau be re* 
moved to give access to the valve*seat or recess into which 
the valve flu. 

dacker (klak'er), n* 1. One who or that whieh 
clacks; the clack of a mill; the clapper. 

This they And by the noise of those boat mills ; their 
elmktr* lieat much slower. 

Sir H. Mount, Voyage to the Levant, p. 18. 

8 . A rattle used to frighten birds. See clack , 

olaekett, «. [< dock + dim. -of.] Same as 
dock, 5. 

daok-tfOOfl* (klak'gds), n. [Sc. also claik-goosc, 
daik*J Same as barnacle*, 1. 
dack-mill (klak'mil), n * Same as clack, 5. 
dack-piece (klak ' p$s), ti. The casting in 
which a clack-door Is placed, and which forms 
the valve-chamber. See duck-door and clack, 4 * 
elaek-ieat (klak'set), w, In a locomotive, one 
of the two recesses in each pump into which 
the clacks fit. 

elaek-valve (klak'valv), n. A valve with n 
single flap, hinged at one edge, and consisting 
of a plate of leather a little 
larger than the valve-aperture, 
used in pomps. The leather plate 
la strengthened alwve by u plan* of 
Iron a little larger than the opening, 
and below by another iron plate u little 
■mailer titan the opening. The diame- 
ter of the valve-lmx is generally one 
half more than that of the valve-open- 
ing. Also called ctapjttr, 
dad (kind). [< ME. clad, *ded, 
dadd, eontr. from dathed, ear- 
lier form of clothed: see dothi.] 
past participle of clothe* 
dadt (kind), v. t* [Var. of clothe , cl a the, after 
dad , pret. and pp. ] To clothe. 

What, shall I clad me like a country maid V 

Oreew, James IV., ill. 3. 

dadan thus (kla-dan'thus), w.; pi. cladanthi 
(-thi). [NL., < Gt*. k/M of, a shoot, branch (see 
dados ), 4* tufloc, a flower : sec anther.'] In moss- 
es, a flower terminating a lateral branch. 
ulaiMln g (klad'ing), n. [Verbal n. of clad, t\ 
Of. cloth in a .] Clothing; clothes. [Rare.] 

There were countless lords and lathes of high degree In 
daddiiiy* of past centuries. 

AVir York Tribune , March *J7, 

dadenchvma (kla-deng'ki-mii), «, [XL.J < Or. 
sAddof, a branch, 4- tyxvya, an infusion, < tyx*h\ 
infuse, pour in, < iv, = E. in, 4- pour; cf. 
E. gush .] In hot ., tissue composed or branch- 
ing cells. 

dadgy (klaj'i), a * [Assibilated form of cloggy 
'feare ™ tt ‘ nttcious i dedigy. 

om&L a. Plural of cladus, 1. 
dadine (klad'iu), a. [< cladus 4- -»*el.] Same 
as dadose* IT. J. Sodas. 

CN1 a 

family of nudibranchiate opistho- 
branchiate gastropods, having foliaceous, plu- 
mose. or ramose bran - hiae, whence the name, 
dadahsmudtiate (klad-o-brang'ki-ftt). a * [< 
Cladobranchia 4* -ate*.] ’Pertaining to the Cla- 
dobranchia . 

Oladocarpi (klad-o-kkr'pi), n , pi [NL., pi. of 
dadoearpus: see cladocarpous .] One of the 
three groups into which the true mosses, Bry- 
OCM, are divided. They ore characterized by having 
the capsules borne at the ends of short lateral branches. 
The group includes the Fontinalea, or aquatic mosses. 

dadocarpotti (klad-$-kttr'pus), a, [< XL. dado- 
carpus, < Gr. kM6o(, a shoot, a branch, 4- ao/>- 
wdf, fruit.] In hot., having tho fruit terminal 
upon short lateral branchlets: as, cladocarpous 
mosses. Also cladogsnous . 

Oladocera (kla-dos r o-rJ), n. pi [NL., neut. 

& of dadocerus: see dadooenm.] 1, In La- 
dle’s system of classification. a section of 
his Branckiopoda lophopoda, equivalent to the 
Daphnides of Strauss or the Daphniacca of oth- 
ers, The sectlou included such genera os Latum, Side, 
and Polyphemus, and was practically equivalent to the 
following group of the some name. 

8 . An order of Entomostraoa or a suborder of 
PhyUopoda, comprising the small crustaceans 
known as water-fleas, abounding in fresh wa- 
ter. They ore very prolific, produce ephlppisl eggs, molt 
frequently, are more or less transparent, have a bivalvular 
mtepaoe hinged on the back, a single large eye, from 4 to 
6 foflaoeods feet bearing bronchia, and large nuoose or 
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dadOMTOtU (U^dM's-rus), «. [< NL. elado- 
cents, < Gr.sAddof, a branch, 4- sipac * E. horn.] 
Having branched or ramose antenn®; specifi- 
cally, pertaining to the CUadoccra. 

OlModactyla (Idid-$-dak'ti-l»), *. [NL., < Gr. 
aAddof, u branch. 4- ddtfnvtof, finger.] A ge- 
nus of deudrocliirotous pedate 
holothuriann: so called from tho 
much-branched tentacular pro- 
cesses. (\ crocea Is a saffron- 
colored species inhabiting the 
southern seas. Brandt * 
dadode, el&dodlnm (klad'dd, 
kla-do'di-ura), pi. cladodcs, 
cladodia (-ddz* -ft). [NL. clado- 
dlum , < Or. nAoaudyc, with many 
branches, lit. branch-liko, < a 7a- 
a branch (cf. dim. s>Miw, a 
branchlet), 4“ ehio c. form.] In 
hot*, a leaf-like flattened branch 
or peduncle, as in Jtnscus and 
some species of Phyllanthus* Also 
cladophyl 

cladoaont (klad'9-dont), a . [< 

Gr. n/.udoc, a branch, + btiort; 

(irloit-) cb E. tooth*] Same as 
hubodont* 

Oladodufl (klad'o-dus), n* [NL., 

< Gr. AXfl%, a branch, 4- Me 

s B. tooto.-] A genua of foam) 

placoid fishes of the Devonian 

and Carboniferous periods, having tooth of the 

kind called cladodont or hybodont. Agassis * 

184B. 

cladogenous (kla-doj'e-nus). a. [< Gr. k7Mk, 
a branch, 4- -yewfi, producing: sec -genous*] 
Same as cladocarj>ous * 

d&dome (klad'om), n. [< Gr. k/aAm;, a branch 
The ‘ 



ClaSephont rtmd*, 
with branched fllamont 
magnUled. 


rfaiwi 

1. In bot* f a large genus of green algfe, includ- 
ing a large part of the Chlorosporeas* it consists 
of firm, not gelatinous filament!, 
which branch throughout. The 
apedCB grow in fresh or salt water, 
on rooks, and in tide-pools and 
ditches, usually In tufts, sometimes 
forming layers. 

9. In soiil, : (a) A genus of 
coleopterous Insects. De- 
jean, 1834. (&) A genus of 
mollusks. J* k Gray, 1840. 
cladophyl, cl&dophylI(klad'- 
d-fil), n. [< Gr. sAcdof, a 
branch, 4- QvMav b L* folium, 
leaf.] Same as dadode* 
dadoptosis (klad-op-td'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
k>Moc, a branch, + wrakrev, a fall, < nlirrctv, fall.] 
In hot ., tho annual falling of leafy twigs instead 
of individual leaves, such as takes place in 
many of the cypress family, 
cladose (kl&Mos), a* [< KL. cladosus , < cladus, 
< Gr. Mdoc, a branch : soe cladus .] Branched 
. or ramose, as a sponge-spicule : as, a cladose 
rhabdus, W* J . Hollas* Also dadine* 
Oladosporlum (klad-^-siw'ri-um), n* [NL., < 
Gr. sMooc, a branch, + onopoQ, a seed.] A large 
genus of hyphomycetous fimgi, having subae- 
cumbent, intricately branched, olivaceous hy- 
phro, and typically uniseptate oonidia. 
Oladothzix (klad'f-thnksh n, [NL., < Gr. 
k>Moc, a branch, 4- 0<u$, a hair.] A genus of 
bacteria growing in tne form of filaments, and 
especially characterized by what is called false 
branching— that is, the formation of a filament 
v _. ^ - — diverging, 


rays of a sponge-spicul 
collectively considered, 
eladome is a cladus. 

The seeondan- ruy« aro the iirmn or clrnli, collectively 
the head or cladom’ of the spicule. 

Kncyc. Jlrit., XXII. 417. 

01&donem& (klad-o-ne'mH), n* [NL, (Dujardin, 
1843), < Gr. KXwJof/a brancJi. 4- vfpia, a thread, < 
spin.] The typical g( i mi8 of Cladoncmiaw, 
having branched or cladose tentacles, whence 
the name. 

Gladonemidm (klad-A-ncm'i-de), n. pi [NL., 
< Cladonema 4- 4da\] A family of Anthomc- 
dusee, typified by the genus CUmonana, having 
branched tentacles, 4 or 8 simple or branched 
radial canala, and 4 or 8 gastral gonads. Tho 
medusa? bud on iHilyp-colmiich which contain alimentary 
zottids or gnztrozoiiidii, together with scattered capltato 
tentacles. 

Oladonla (kla-Ud'ni-U), w. [NL., < Gr. kImAuv 
< K>.«dof, a branch: see 


Tlio principal 

■|HK?f08, Vlatiolhrix dichoUnoa , incurs firstagnaiit or run- 
ning water containing much organic matter, especially 
when putrefying. 

(Jda-dras'tis), ft. [NL. (Raflnesqueb. 


see cladus and -owiu.] The branching arms or OlftdlABtiS (kurumn um;, n. inu. ^ii>amico\|UD/, 
rays of a sponge-spicule of the rhabdus typo, irreg. < Gr. kMAo c, a branch, + tifHnxrcb;, brittle.] 
Each branch of the " " **' 



kuh ri antennas ( whence the name) acting as swimming* 
ini^SSwa n>ft Clfldoflifflfi. 1 pphomid , 


(k/a6ov-) 9 a branch, 
cladus.] A genus of 
lichens, representa- 
tive or the family 
Cladonici. The apo* 
thecia are mostly cap- 
itate, variously colored 
(not mack), and borne on 
tin* vortical portion of the 
thallui (podetium). The 
latter is eitlicr simple, 

And ofteu cup-shaped or 
funnol-skiaiiea, or very 
much branched. The 
branching is shown in the 
reindeer-moss, Vladonia 
mnfti/erina . Hoc reindeer- >, CituUmin tubcomut*, «. Cl»> 
dtnta tx tenia. 'I'Iiumi iliustmts 
aUJmIa , t two ffirtiiK nf podetiu, one much 

CiaaOXUC (Kia-<10n- i»raiiclicd, the otTier uvurly liuiple- 
ik), a. [< Cladonia 

4- -ic.] Pertaining to or derived from the genus 
Cladonia dadoalc arid, HI! acid obtained twin Cla- 
donia raogiferina. 

OladOfliei (klad-o-nl^-i). n* pi [NL., < Cla- 
donia*] A family of lichens, belonging to the 
tribe Lcddeacei , and having a twofold thallus, 
a vertical one, called the podetium , ascending 
from a horizontal, squamuloso, or granulose 
one. Tho latter is sometimes wanting, 
cladonielne (klad-9-nl'f-in), a* [< Ctadontei 4* 
-isc 1 .] Belonging to or having the characters 
of the family Claaoniei* 

cladonline (kla-dfl'ni-in), a* [< Cladonia 4- 
-»»e*i.] Belonging to or having the characters 
of the genus (waonia* 

(kla-dd'ni-oid), a* [< Cladonia + 
-otd,] Resembling lichens of the genus Cla- 
donia* 

Cladminid variation of the parmellaooous tiiollus. 

K. Tuekerman , Genera Mphenum, p. 0. 

OUdophora (kla-dof^-ifl), n* [NL.,<Gr.sX<idoc, 
a branch, 4- *f -bearing, < fepetv = E. frearl.J 


A peculiar leguminous genus of Kentucky and 
Tennessee; tho yellow-wood. The only secies, 
V* find nr in. Is a handsome tree with pinnate leaves and 
ample panicles of white flowers. It is cultivated as an 
ornamental shade-tree ; the wood is very hard, heavy, 
strong, of a brlglit-ycllow color changing to 'brown, and 
yields a yellow dye. 

cladns (kla/dus), n. [NL., < Gr. k7Moc, a branch, 
a young slip or shoot, prob. < s/dv, break.] 1. 
PI. chuli (All). One of the secondary arms, 
rays, or branches of a ramose sponge-spicule, 
which collectively form the eladome. W. J. 
Hollas.— 2* [cap.p A genus of coleopterous in- 
sects. 

daes (klaz), n* pi [Also written dais, clan, 
formerly cfauis, etc.; contr. of MK clothes ♦ 
clothes.] Clothes. [Scotch.] 
dag 1 (klag), tt. [North. E. and Be. : see dog and 
clay* ] 1. A clot ; a mass of sticky or adhosivo 
matter: as, a dag of mud on one’s shoe.— 8. A 
clog, encumbrance, or burden, as on property. 
dag 1 - (klag), v * ; pret. and pp. claggcd, ppr. clog- 
ging. [North. E. and Be. : see clog, r.j I. trans. 
To clog; encumber with sometiiing adhesive, 
as clay. 

Thoult read a Maty re or a sonnet now, 

Clogging their ayery humour. 

Nar*tm, What you Will, iv. L 

11. intrans. To stick or adhere. Brockett. 
dag 2 (klag), ft. [Gael, dag, a l>ell : see clock*.] 
A portable Wll used by tho early Scotch Chris- 
tians, apparently in tJie service of tho mass, 
ami also carried before tho host when taken 
out of the church, and before a dead body when 
carried to tho grave. 

clam (klag'i), a. [So. (also dafau, eledgu, 
q. v.), < dag + -y 1 . Cf. clayey*] Sticky ; ad- 
hesive. [Great Britain.] 
claik, clalk-goose (klfik, klak'gds), n* Same 
as clack-goose* 

dalm 1 (kiam), v. [Early mod* E. also claims, 
dame , < ME. dolmen , cleimen, clamen , < OF. 
claimer , deimer, darner , call, cry out, claim, 
challenge, s Bp. llamar, formerly clamar, k Pg. 
clamar = Jt. chiamare, call, name, send for, da- 
mare, speak loud, bawl, < L. clamare , call, cry 
out, connected with calarc, call (see calends ), m 
Gr. sateiv, call, convoke. From the same L. 
verb come clamor, acclaim, declaim, exclaim, pro- 
claim, reclaim , etc. ; and doss, calendar, ecclesi- 
astic, etc., are related.] I. intrans . If. To call; 
callout; cry out. 

And aftro that, where that evere thei gon, ever more 
the! daymen for Mynstralle of the arete Onane. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. S SB, 
"Is that soth," soldo william, "mi swete lady bends (gen- 
tle]? 

Clsymeth he after ulothes for oristes lone in heuen?" 

WUHttm uf Paknu (KILT. S.), 1. 448L 


9. To be entitled to a thing ; tore* right: de- 
rive a right; eipecially, to derive a right by 
descent. 

Howbelt they would hold up thin Balique law. 

To bar your highness claiming from the female. 

Shak., Hen. V., L 2. 
We omit know how the first ruler, from whom any one 
Haims, came hy hie authority, before we oan know who 
has a right to succeed him In it. Lock*. 

3. To assert a claim; put forward a claim.— 4, 
To assert a belief or an opinion; maintain; 
assert. [A common use. regarded by many as 
inelegant.] 

Aud in the light of clearest evidence, 

Perceives Him acting in the present tense 
Hot, as some claim, once acting but now not. 

A. Coles, Tho Microoosm. 
H trans . If. To proclaim. 

"lYewly, frende.” seide the kynge, "in good prison 
hath he you sette that to me hath you sente, ffor I dayms 
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was the Alabama (at fleet called the "290"), 

it at Birkenhead, near Liverpool, in 1861 At the close 

of the war claims fqr damages were presented, and refer- 
red by the treaty of Washington (July 4th, 1871) to arbitra- 
tors, who met at Geneva In 1872. Their decision, render* 
ed September 14th, known as the Geneva award, asserted 
the responsible negligence of the British government, al- 
lowed the chief claims for direct damages, and awarded 
fl ft, 600, 000 to the United States, which was paid by Great 
Britain, and apportioned among the claimants.^ Qlaim 
in fl BCTVlOfl, fn Scuts law, a petition addressed by the 
heir to the sheriff, in which he states Ills relationship to 
the deceased, and prays to be served heir to him.— Con- 
tinual olfllm, In law, a claim that is reiterated from time 
to time in order that ft may not !>o deemed abandoned.— 
Court of Claims. So© court.— Timber dalm, the right 
or assertion of right (under the acts of Congress to en- 
courage the growth of timber on western prairies) on the 
part of one who has planted and maintained the requisite 
number of acres of timber on public lands devoid of tim- 
ber, and maintained them for a term of years, to have a 


CUdrvoynnss, which i 
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hath he you sette tnat to me hath you sente, ffor I dayrne a r^t 
yow quyte (quit: see quit-daim ] ; but ye shall telle mo violm! 
youre name. Merlin (E. E. T. 8,), ill. 686. c J a W l ‘ 


grant at the quarter section or other smaller traot con 
tabling his plantation.— To lay olfllm to, to demand 
[hi or rightful possession. 


Hence— 9. Sagacity; penetration; quick in- 
tuitive knowledge or thing*, 
clairvoyant (klar^voi'apt). a. audit. [Formerly 
also clara toy ant; < F. clairvoyant, lit. clear- 
seeing, but peculiarly used in mesmeriflm,< 
clair, m E. clear, + voyant, ppr. of voir, < L. 
vidcre, see: see vision,'] I. a. Of or pertaining 
to, or characterized by, the supposed faculty of 
clairvoyance, or of seeing or perceiving things 
not discernible by the senses. 

1 am clara voyant Villien, Rehearsal (ed. Arber), ill 1. 

As I reached up to lower the awning overhead, 1 had a 
clairvoyant consciousness that some one was watching me 
from below. Aldrich, Potikapog to Pesth, p. 146. 

II. n. A person possessing or supposed to 


H, fi. A person possessing or s 
possess the power of clairvoyance. 


9f. To call or name. 

And tliat in so grot honoures put be 

That oyther of thaini daymen Is a kyng. 

Horn, of Partenay (K. £. T. 8.), 1. 1676. 

8. To ask or demand by virtue of a right or 
asserted right to the possession of the thing 
demanded, or of authority to demand it ; de- 
mand as a right or as due; assert a right to: 
as, to claim obedience or respect; to claim an 
estate by descent; to claim payment: with 
from or of before the person on whom the claim 
is made. 

And, look, when I am king, claim thou qf me 
The earldom of Hereford. Shuk., Rich. 111., iiL 1. 
If only <mu man hath a divine right to obedience, no- 
lmdy can claim that obedience but he that can shew his 
right. Look*. 

Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to lie resolved to earth again. 

Bryant, Ibanatopeis. 
Tho Bible surely accords with the highest science when 
it claims the vegetable kingdom, with all its wonders, os 
a product of Almighty power. 

Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 108. 

4. To hold or maintain as n fact or as true; 
assert as a fact, or as otic’s own belief or opin- 
ion: as, 1 claim that he is right. (.Considered 
by many an inelegant use.] 

The firste fader and fouudnur of gcntilcsse Li. o., Christ], 
What man that dnymeth gentyl for to be, 

Mostc folowc ids tins. Chaucer, Gentilossc, 1. 2, 

He never made known Ills history, and claimed he had 
no relation living. Buxton Transcript, Feb. 7, 1870. 

-8m 3. Request, lkg, etc. Bee (ink. 
claim 1 (kluin), n, [Early mod. E. also claims, 
dame, < ME. claim , dame, cleymc, < OF. claim, 
dam = Pr. dam (Mu dameum), a challenge, c= 
Pg. damn (obn. ), a protest ; from tho verb.] If, 
A cry; a call, as for aid. 

I cald, but no man auswerd to my dame. 

Spenser, ¥. Q., IV. x. II. 

9. A demand of a right or alleged right; a call- 
ing on another for something due or asserted 
to do clue: as, a claim of wages for services. 

The King of Prussia lays In his claim tor Ncufchatel, as 
he did for the principality of Orange. 

Addison, Travels in Italy. 
A Prince of Woles, what lictween public elate aud snd&l 
claims, finds little time for reading, after the ]>eriod of 
childhood ; that is, at any period when he can compre- 
hend a great poet De Quinary, Style, Iv. 

3. A right to claim or demand ; a just title to 
something in one’s own possession or in tho 
possession or at tho disposal of another. 

Don Christopher, in a long catalogue of virtues which 
he iKNuesBcd to a very eminent degree, had not the small- 
est dalm tliat of patience, so very necessary to those 
tliat command armies. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 186. 

A thousand claims to reverence olosed 
Tn her as Mother, Wife, and Queen. 

Tennyson, To the Queen, 
The past has no Halm to infallibility any more than the 
present. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 22. 

4. The thing claimed or demanded; specifi- 
cally, a piece of public land which a squatter 
or settler marks out for himself with the in- 
tention of purchasing it when tho government 
offers it for sale: as, ho staked out a claim. 
Hence— 5. A niece of land obtained in this 
manner ; specifically, in mining, the portion of 
mineral ground held by an individual or an as- 
sociation in accordance with the local mining- 
laws of the district. These laws usually require that 
a curtain amount of work be done, or money expended, in 
order to prevent the claim from lieing forfeited. Claims 
inay also be made for water-rights, for mining purposes, 
adjaoent to streams. [Cordilleran mining region. 1 - Ala- 
bama Claims, certain claims of the United States against 
«reat Britain for damages inflicted on American shipping 
during the civil war by privateen built, equipped, and 
•applied In England, ana sent out from British ports to 
prey on American commerce. The most famous of thsse 


>te s (klam), v. t. [E. dial., also dameA. ME. 
"claimcn, "clcimcn (cf. adj. claimous , Me. cley- 
mous), var. (after Tool. Norw. hleima ) of clemen , 
mod. dial, cleam, q, v. Cf. glaim .] 1 . To stick ; 
paste : as, to claim up an advertisement. [Prov. 


?ng-]-S 


„ To clog; overload. [Prov. Eng.] 
claimable (kla'ma-bl), a. [< claimX, c., + -hole, 
Cf. OF. claimable, clamdblcA Capable of being 
claimed or demanded as duo: as, wages not 
claimable after dtamissal. 
claimant (klfi'mftnt), n, [< OF. claimant, cla- 
mant, a claimant (prop, ppr.), < L. daman(U)s, 
ppr. of clamare , cry out, > OF. daimer, clamer , 
cry out, claim : see claim 1 , v, Cf. clamant*] 1. 
A person who claims; one who demands any- 
thing as his right. 

A wise man will . . . know that it is the part of pru- 
dence to face every claimant, and pay ©very just demand 
on your time, your talents, or your heart. 

Emerson , I YunjieuBfttlnn. 

2. Tn admiralty proceedings, a jierson admitted 
to defend an action in rem brought against 
goods to which he claims a right, 
daimer (kia'm&r), n. A claimant; one who 
demands something as his due. [Hare.] 

Till nn agreement was made and the value of tho ground 
paid to the claimer. 

Sir W, Temple, Introd. to llist. Eng., p. 290. 

claimleBS (klam'les), a. K claim 1 , n., + -less.] 
Having no claim. I Bare.] 
claim-notice (klfim'ncPtis), «. In the regions 
of the United States on the Pacific coast, a noti- 
fication posted by a miner or other settler upon 
a piece of public land, declaring his occupancy 
or intended occupancy thereof, 
claimonat, fl. [me. cleymous ; < claim* + -ous ; 
or var. of glaimous, q. v. Cf . dam*, a.] Sticky ; 
viscous. 

Clam, or deymous [var. gleymous] , glutluosni, viscosus. 

Prompt. Pan., p. 79. 

dairandienoe (klSr-&'di-§ns), n, [After clair- 
t'oyamw (q. v.) ; < F. clair (< OF. cler, > E. clear), 
clear. + audience, hearing: see clear aud audi- 
ence .] 1. Tho supposed power of hearing in a 
mesmeric trance sounds which are not audible 
to the ear in tho natural waking state.~2. An 
exercise of this power. 

The hallucinations, or olalrvoyanm, or dairawUsnces, 
or presentiments, tliat our “intelligence and voracity" 
can muster. S. *1. Her., OX LI. 266. 

dairaudient (klSr-A'di-ent), a. and n. [After 
clairvoyant (q. v.)j < F. clair, clear, + "audient, 
< L. audien(t-)s, nearing: see clair audience.] 
I, a. Pertaining to or of the nature of clair- 
audience* 

The dairaudient intcmmsclousuess of friends a thou- 
sand miles apart. .V. A. Rev., CALI. 261. 

IL ft. One supposed to havo the power of 
clairaudienoe. 

dalre-cole, dear-cola (klSrS klgr'kfil), «. 
[The latter form partly Englished ; < F. clair, m 
E. dear, + colic , glue or size, < Or, glue.] 
1, In painting , a preparation of size put on an 
absorbent surface to prevent the sinking in of 
subsequent coats of oil-paint.— 2. In gilding, 
a coating of size over which gold-leaf is to be 
applied. 

dafir-obfliiwa (klftr'ob-skur'), n. [Also dare- 
olmcure; < F. clair-ofimir = It. chiaroscuro : see 
dUarosoaro.] Same as chiaroscuro . 

As masters In the dare ohsrure 
With various light your eyes allure. 

Prior, Alma, it. 26. 

clairvoyance (kl&r-voi'ans), a. [F., < clairvoy- 
ant: see clairvoyant] 1, A power attributed 
to persons in a mesmeric state, by which they 
are supposed to discern objects concealed from 
sight, and to see what is happening at a dis- 
tance. 


became in the end neither a great artist 
Galileo, but 


Alberti c 

like Raphael, nor a great discoverer like < 
rather a clairvoyant to whom the miracles of nature and 
of art lie open. J. A, Synumds, Italy and Greece, p. M7. 

clairvoyants (klftr-voi'ant), n. [F., fern, of 
clairvoyant: seo clairvoyant.) A female clair-* 
voyant. [Bare.] 

Claue (kl&z), n. pi A variant of Scotch does* 
claith (klath), ft. [Sc., es E. cloth, q. v.] 1* 
Cloth. 

Has clad a score 1* their last claith. 

Bums, Death and Dr. Hornbook* 

2. pi Clothes. See clothes, does. 
dflity (klft'ti), o. [E. dial. Cf. clatrty.] Dirty. 
Grow. [I*rov. Eng.] 

dflke 1 (klak), r.; pret. and pp. clahed, ppr. dak~ 
ing. A dialectal (Scotch) form of clack . 
clue 2 (klftk), v. t, ; pret. and pp. clahed, r 
claking. [E. dial. Cf. datch 1 . J To serai 
Grose, [Prov. Eng.] 
clake-gOOfle (klak'gfiH), ft. Same as dack-gooae* 
dam 1 (klam), ft. [(1) Also clamm ; < ME. *dam f 
"damme, < AS. clam, clom (clamm-, domm -), m., 
a band, bond, chain, fetter, in pi, clammas, clom- 
mas, fetters, confinement, = MD. klamme, a 
clamp, hook, grapple, = MLG. klamme, LG. 
klemmc, a clamp, hook, = OHG. clamma , MHG. 
klamme , klamm, a constriction, a narrow pass, 
G. dial, klamm, a spasm of the throat, a narrow 
pass (cf. MHG. duemme , klemme, G. klemme, a 
clamp, vise, a pinch, a narrow pass, dial, locked 
jaw), sc Dan. klamme, a clamp, cramp, cramp- 
iron (also klem, force, klemme, a damp, press, 
pinch, strait), = Sw. kltimma, a press, m Norw. 
ldemb, force, pressure, klemba, a clamp, press; 
cf. (2) MHG. klamere, klamer, clam, hook, G. 
klammer , a clamp, clamp-iron, brace, clincher, 
bracket, = Dan. klammer, a clamp, cramp, 
cramp-iron (Sw. Dan. klammer, brackets, < G.); 
aud (3) MHG. klumber, klamj>er, G. dial, klam- 
per = Norw. klember, klemo as Icel. klombr a 
clamp, vise (cf. E. damper ) ; with other simi- 
lar forms, all derived, with various fonnatives, 
in connection with the verbs clam 1 and ete 1 , 
and with the closely related and in part identi- 
cal verb clamp 1 , from the pret ."klam (AS. Vtam) 
of an assumed orig. verb, I’eut. (Goth.) "kliman 
(AS. # climman ), press or adhere together, stick, 
to which are also referred clam*, dm* as deam 
as claim 2 (all more or less mixed with dam 1 ), 
doom, clamber , climb, climp 1, etc. Clam 1 m 
ordinary uae has been superseded by damp 1 , 
q. v. With dam, clamp, compare cram , cramp, 
which belong to a different group, but agree 
closely in sense, and may be regained as vari- 
ations of the same orig. base,] 1. A damp (see 
clamp 1 ) \ in plural, forceps, pincers, specifically 
—(a) A clamp or vise of wood wed by carpentcn, etc. 
(6) Same ae damp i, 1 (eV (r) Pincers or nipper* of Iron 
used In castrating horses, bulls, etc. (Scotch.) (d) A 
kind of forceps or pincers with long wooden n an dk i, 
with which farmers pull nn weeds. (Prov. Eng.) (tf) A 
kind of forceps used in weighing gold. [Scotch.] (f) Sow 
the extract 

In tho year 1818. Sir John Ross, in command of H. M. B. 
" Isabella, " on a voyage of discovery for the purpose of 
exploring Baffin's Bay. invented a machine “for taking np 
soundings from the iMittoin of any fathomable depth, 
which he called a “ deep-sea ctaww." A large pdr of 
forceps were kept asunder by a bolt, and the instrument 
was so contrived that on the bolt striking the ground, a 
heavy iron weight slipped down a apindle and dosed the 
forceps, which retained within them a considerable quan- 
tity of the bottom, whether sand, mud, or small stonsa. 

3irC, W. Thomson, Depths of the Sea, p. flOfl 

9. A stick laid across a stream of water to flflrve 
aa a bridge. [Prov. Eng.]— 8. A rat-trap. 
TProv. Eng.l 

dam 1 (klam), v. ; pret. and pp. dammed, ppr. 
clamming, [Chiefly dial., in part 'denonuna^ 
five of darn 1 , and in part a var. of e tom* 
(AS. "demman, etc. : see dm 1 ) aa the factitive 
of the orig. verb which ia the eomman A fl am e 
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rgency : urgency 




of dam 1 , n., d am®, a., clam®, v., and dm*, 

Ota**, dm®, dean, claim ®, doom, etc. : see -cy.] vrgfluv^j 
these words. Of. damp 1 , v.j 1, tram 1. To sity. [Hootch. J 
press together ; compress; pinch.— 2. To clog cla ma nt (klanrant.), a. 
up; dose by pressure; shut.— 3. To castrate, 
as a bull or ram. by compression.— 4. To 
rumple; crease.— 0. To snatch.— 6. To pinch 
with hunger; emaciate; starve. 

II. intrans. 1. To stick dose.— 2. To grope 
or grasp ineffectually. [Scotch.]- 3. To die 
of hunger; starve. 

In reality wo are damming ami very near starved to 
death. Arnold, Cotton Famine, p. 224. 

[In all senses obsolete or provincial.] 
dam 2 (klam), a. [Sc. also clem (see clem*)', 

< ME. clam ms MD. 1). klam , clammy, moist, = 

MLG. klam , dose, fast, rigid, oppressed, dis- 
couraged, m MHG. chlatn, klam , close, small, 
weak, G. klamm t narrow, close, scarce, clammy 


(klam'&n-si), a. [< clamant: see 
~ arising 


l oba : so called at Savannah, Georgia, where It 
ig from neces- molests the oyster-beds. 

cl&me’f, v. and «. An obsolete form of claims 

_ OF. claimant, da- dame 2 , r. t. Hue claim®. 

maul (hoc claimant) ss Pg. damantc, < L. da- clamentes (klfr-raen'tSs), «. See camencs* 
mau(t-)8,WT. of damarc, cry: see claim 1 , e. Of. clamjamfery (klam-jam'fg-ri), «. Same ae 
claimant. j 1. Crying; beseeching. [Poetical,] daujumjric. 

A train of damant children dear. claiiim , n. See clam 1 . 

Thornton, Autumn, 1. 3fio. dammas 1 (klam "as), v. i. [Cf. clamber .] To 
“ Behold ! " Thli clamant word climb, [I’rov. Eng.] 

Broke through the careful alienee. clamnuur (klam' as), n, [Cf. clamor.] A noise; 

Kent*, Endymion, II. H el amor. [Prov. Eng.] 

2. Urgent; calling for prompt attention or re- dammerH Odam^r), v. An obsolete form of 

lief, etc.; crying: as, a very clamant case. clamber . 

The combat was merely preliminary to something great- dammer 2 (klam * tot), a. [< clam 1 + -erl. 
or even if lees damant— the contest over the American Otherwise for damper.) A forceps, like a pair 
university question. JSew IWineston lie v., 1. 14ft. q£ tongs, used hi deep-sea BOUIldulgS to obtain 

3. Crying for punishment or vengeance; highly specimens from the oottom of the sea. The 

aggravated. [Scotch.] jaws are closed by means of a weight. Also 


(also MHG. Umm, dose, G. dial, klemm, dose, damationt (kla-ma'shon), n. [alt. clamasionc , called dam. clam-tongs. See clam 1 , 1 (J). 
scarce), m Dan. klam, clammy, damp ; of like < ML. cUmatio(n-), < L. daman, pp. clamatue, dammer 8 (fclam'dr), n. [< clam® -I- -er*.] One 
origin with dam*, n. f and dam 1 , r., namely, cry out: see clamant and claim I, r.] The act whose business is the digging and sale of dams, 
from the pret. *klam of the orig. verb *kUman, of crying out. [Local, U, S.] 

press or adhere together, stick: see clam 1 , Their iterated elamation*. sirT. Browne, clammily (klam'i-li), adv. In a clammy manner. 

(whid^see)^ 3 1# Stick y? vi*™**', dummy Olanmtorei tklam-ft-td'rtzj^ n. pi [NL., pi. Wij>o those.poor Ups ofjieri , 


Sir T. Browne. 

of L . clamator, one wh^crie.'out, flW, Bridge of Bltfu. 

pp. elamatus, cry out: see claim 1 , r.] 1. In clamminess (klam'i-nes), n. [< clammy + 
Cabanis’s classification (1842), an order of in- -near.] The state of being clammy, (a) Vtooous 
sessorial birds, consisting of a majority of those ‘l^jJJty feel • viscosity ; stickiness; tenacity of a soft 
non-oscine forms which had been called Pica- iu wtanec. J 

rim by Nitssoh, haring ten primaries, the first A 2r ®“ y pipkin wm spoil the damminest of the gl ew . 
of them well developed, and the feet neither (ft) Xhe Btat0 of M *ts cold and moist to the touch, 
zygodactyl nor amsodactyl. It was an artificial d amming (klam'ing), n. [< clam® + -topi.] 

a., and to part a rar. of clam\cknm2, which is jjf, The gallinaceous birds, or Gnllina : so called A machine in which an engraved and hardened 
a var. of clew*, fleam, q. v.; in meaning and crowing or clamoring of the males, die (intaglio) is made to rotate to contact with 

form mixed with and nit. related to clnm\ emceially as instanced to domestic poultry. * soft steel mill. In order to make a cameo im- 

v.] L trans. 1. To smear; daub; (klam-a-td'ri-al), a. [< C&ma- presslon upon it. The mill ie need to indent 

clog with glutinous or viscous matter. tore* + -iol.l Of or pertaining to tne Clamn- copper rollers for calico-printing. E. H. Knight. 

Be spltte in the erthe, and made clay of the splttyng, * 1 

mA .Amt. .... 111 . mtfmtt UfrUN. 


Clam, or cleymous (see daimous], glutinous*, vIsgosus. 

Prompt* Pare., p. 79. 

A dam pltohie ray shot from that (Teutral! Night. 

Dr. H. More, Sleep of the Soul, IK. S3. 

So Moist; thawing, as ice.— 3. Vile; mean; 
unworthy. 

In rile and dam coveltise of men. 

Wyelif, Select Works (ed. Arnold), III. 29. 

dun 9 (klam)jj\ ; pret. and pp. clammed, ppr. 


and clammyde cley on his eyen, 

Wydif, Select Works (ed. Arnold), II. 93. 

2. To stick; glue. 

A swarm of wasps got Into a honey-pot, and there they 
flagged slid olammd themselves till there was no getting 
oat again. Sir Ji, LEmtraww. 

TL intrantt. To be glutinous; be cold and 
moist; be clammy. 

A chilling sweat, a damp of Jealousy, 

Hangs on my brows uud damn ui>on my lliubs. 

Dryden, Amphitryon, lii. 1. 
din 9 (klam), w. [< dam®, a. and r.] Clam- 
miness; the state or quality of haring or con- 
veying a cold moist feeling. [Karo.] 

Corruption and tlic dam of death. 

Carlyle, French Rev., I. v. f>. 

elam 8 (klam), ». 


climb*. 

Chaucer . 


Obsolete strong preterit of climb. 


d&m-bake (klam'bAk), n. A repast consisting 
chioily of clams baked in a holt* in the pound 
on a layer of stones previously heated, the hole 
being eovered with seaweed, etc., during the 
process, usually as an accompaniment of a pic- 
nic at the sea-shore ; hence, u picnic of which 
such a repast is the principal feature. [U. B.] 

Mya aretiaria, t he clam par excellence, which figures so 
largely In tlie celebrated .New England claw-bakv., is found 
in all the northern seas of the world, 

Stmui. Eat, I. 280. 


dambent. 

ditub. 



uap or i 

of clam 1 , ni. l., w or the equiv. damp 1 , v., with 
ref. to the closed 1 jaws 7 or this shell-fish. Baid 
by some to have ref. to **the firmness with 
which some clams adhere to rocks but clams 
do not adhere to rocks.] A name given in dif- 
ferent localities to different bivalve mollusks. 
Thus, In England, about the mouth of the river lid ford, 
it to liven to the plddi»ck, Photo* dactylu *; in New York 
and nelghlniiing States, to Cenue inereenaria , Mya are . 
naria being known a» the dam or Umg dam ; in Mamxm- 

obuoetU. to Mya arenaria , \ r enu* meroe.naria lielng dcHig* 
la* theaard clam or round elam ; in many parto of 


Middle English preterit plural of 
”F( 


also clam- 
<”MK. elamhren, clam - 
.. clostdy together (not in 
us Bcand.), s= MLG. Tchminru, i^G. 


klcmpcrn, khmmern, climb, as Icel. klamlnra, 
klenibra ss Norw. klcmbrn , pinch closely togeth- 
er, (damp, = Sw. dial, klammra = Dan. klamrc, 
grasp firmly, = 0 . klammern , dial, klamvfem, 
klampcru, MHG, kUmhcren, mampfertsn, clamp; 
in part from the noun represented by Joel. kUhtwr 
(gen. klambrar) ss Dan. klammer = G. klammer, 
dial, klampfer , ktamper , an extended form of the 
noun seen in E. clamp 1 , dam 1 , with freq. climb. 
The related words are somewhat confused.] L 
in trans. To climb, especially with difficulty or 
by using both hands and feet, as in ascending 
a steep mountain: often used figuratively. 

Lord, who ahall aoccnd to thy talwrnaclc. and dwell in 
thy holy hill 1 David doea not mean that there J« no pov> 
aibility of aaoeudlug thither, or dwelling there, though it 
be hard clambering thither, ami liard holding there. 

Donne, Hermoni, x. 

We clambered over the broken atouea cumbering the 
entrance. B. Taylor, Lauda of tlie Saracen, p. 60. 

I turned and clambered up 
The rivulet's murmuriug path, 

Bryant, Bella. 


the interior United Statet, to any aperies of Cnbmidat or 
mueeto; along the Pacific coast of the United Staten, to 
mdeaof faiwand Satxidomwt ; and, with qualifying pre- 
fixes, to various other species. The giant clam is m- 
daena gtgae; the thorny clam to Chaim lazaru *, etc. 

They acatered up A down . . . by y* water side, wher 
they could find ground nuts A dame*. 

W. Bradford, Hist. Plymouth Plantation, ii. 130. 

Btfiris-PfiW Qlnm. mppapus maculatwt. a large heavy 
bivalve of the family Tnaaenidm. Hoe Hipjtojm*. 

(klam), n. [Cf. Dan. klemt, a tolling, 
i E. word is usually associated with clamor, 
q. v. See clam*, r.] A ringing of all the bells 
of a chime simultaneously; a clamor; a clan- 
gor. [Prov. Eng.] 

dam 4 (klam), r. %. ; pret, and pp. dammed, ppr . 
damming. [Cf . Dan. klemtess sw. klam ta, chime, 
toll. See the noun.] 1. To sound all the bells - . ... „ t 

In a chime simultaneously.— 2, Sco extract, clamber (klam b£r), n. [< c aif ty?’ , f 'J T, he 
[Prov. Eng.] a({t of clambering or climbing with difficulty. 

Clam, tomuflle a bell See Waldron's Had Hhepherd, Moore, 
p. 107. According to some, to ring a bell irregularly or clambtMl^Wf, n. A dnuk similar to cup, 
out of tune. UuUiweii. made of ale or beer, hi use in the eighteenth 

dan# (klam), it. Same as damp®, 1. century. 

jlatt*t. An obsolete variant of clamb, old pret- clamber-skull (klam'b6r-skul), v. Vary strong 
frit of cHmb* ale. [Prov. Eng.] 

. cUmanHa, claim. < dam-cod (klam^kod), n, See cod®. 

i claim: see cla- dUm^mkm (klam / krak # (;r), n. A selachian 
of the family Myliobatida, UMnoptera quadri- 


11. trans. To ascend by climbing ; climb with nol y s » I 1 * 1 * **1', , 

difflonlty. [Now rare.] daiBor. cUmour (Uw'tr), *. [< clamor, 

Clambering L W.1U to eye him. Skat., Cor., ii. 1. 1 ****’ 1- Tontteriiia loud ■ 


■MMWPBt, »• [ME., < ML. clan 
e to w aw(t-),, ppr. of elamarc, i 

Uni atotoiVv.] Claim. 


l (klam'i), a. [Extended form of earlier 

clam , with same sense: see dam®, <?.] 1. Vis- 
(•ous; adhesive; soft and sticky; glutinous; 
tenacious. 

Bodies clammy and cleaving. Bacon, Nut. Hist. 

Hence— 2. Cold and moist with a sticky feel. 

Closed was his eye, and clench’d his clammy bund. 

Crablh’, Works, 1. 119. 

Cold sweat, in clammy drops, his limbs o’mpreiuL 

Dryden. 

Under tho grass, with the clammy clay, 

Lie In darkness the last year’s flowers. 

Bryant, The New and the Old. 

Clammy cherry. See chrmi 1 • 
clamor, clamour (klam 'or), v. [< ME. clamour , 
< OF. clamour, clomur , clamor, da incur s=Pr. 

8p. Pg. clamor ss It. damorc , < L. clamor (cla- 
mor-), an outcry, < elamarc , cry out : see claim 1 , 
t\] 1. A great outcry; vociferation; excla- 

mation made by a loud voice continued or re- 
peated, or by a multitude of voices. 

After, rising with great ley ami clamour, they sing a 
prayer of prayse In hope hereof. 

Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 197. 
The bitter clamour of two eager tongues, 

Shak., Rich. II., i. 1. 
Interpreted it, with its multitudinous echoes and rever- 
berations, as the clamor of the (lends and night hags. 

Hawthorne , Hcarlct Letter, XL 

2. Any loud and continued noise. 

Do hut start 

An echo with the clamour of tliy drum. 

Shat., K. John, v. 1 
Loud Arno’s boisterous damaurt. Addison. 

3. Figuratively, loud complaint or urgent de- 
mand : an expression of strong dissatisfaction 
or desire. 

Bycausc his galyottes and offyeers mode audio dnmovre 
tor vytaylles. Sir H. (Juylfonie, Pyigryninge, p, 70. 

A violent clamour was . . . raised against the king by 
tlie priests of Debra Lilianos, as having forsaken the reli- 
gious principles of his predecessors. 

Bruce, Kourco of tho Nile, II. 68S. 

iyn. Hubbub, uproar, noise, din, ado. 

■, darn- 

, . ... voice; 

about. 

Melissa Humour'd, "Flee the death." 

Tennyson, Princess, lv. 

2f. To make a great noise with ; cause to sound 
loudly or tumultuously: used in an inverted 
sense in the following passage. 

Clamour your tongues, and not a word more. 

Shak., W. T., IV. 8. 

3f. To stun with noise ; salute with noise. 

And let them not conic in multitudes, or In a trlbnnl- 
#iotiK manner ; for that is to dawaur councils, not to In- 
form them. Bacon, OounseL 



w1a.fwnp 

At sight of him, the people witht about 

Bitted the air, clamouring their jodwtthpnUM. ^ 

TO clamor Mist, to sound all the MUs In « chime to- 
jpther. Warburton. 

EL intram. 1* To utter loud sounds or out- 
cries; vociferate. 

The London sparrows far and nigh 
Clamor together suddenly. 

D. 0, Borntti, Jenny, 
g. To make importunate complaints or de- 
mands: as, to clamor tor admittance. 

The Hans not only complained, but clamoured loudly 
for Breach of their ancient Privileges^ j yj g 

clamorer, clamonrer (klam'gr-Gr), n. One who 
clamors. 

clamorist. elamourlst (kiam'gr-ist), ». [< 
clamor , clamour, + -ist.] Same as clamorer . 
T. Hook, [Bare.] 

clamorous (klam'gr-us), a. [s= Sp. Pg. It. cla- 
moroso, < ML. damorosus, for L. damosus (> F. 
darnem), < clamor , clamor: seo clamor f n.j 1. 
Making a clamor or outcry; noisy ; vociferous ; 
loud; resounding. 

The olamorout owl, that nightly hoots. 

Shak., M. S. D„ 11. 8. 

And kiss'd her lips with such a clamorous smack, 

That, at the parang, all the ohnrch did echo. 

Shot., T. of the S. y Hi. 2. 
Infants cfom'rous, whether pleas'd or pain’d. 

Cowper, The Task, L 232. 

With a gesture he awed Into slleucc 
All that clamorous throng. 

Longfellow, Evangeline, 1. 4. 

2. Urgent or importunate in complaints or de- 
mands.— 3. Figuratively, crying out, as for 
retribution or punishment ; heinous ; flagrant. 

Men do not arise to great crimes on the sudden, but by 
degrees of carelessnees to lesser impieties, and then to 
clamorous sins. Jet. Taylor, Works (ed. 1833), 1. 283. 

clamorously (klhm'or-us-li), adv. In a clam- 
orous manner; with loud noise or words. 

The old women heightened the general gloom by clam- 
orously bewailing their fate. 

Irvin 0, Knickerbocker, p. 488. 

clamorousness (klam'gr-us-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being clamorous. 

clamorsome (klam'or-sum), a . [Also spelled 
(dial.) clammersomc; < clamor + -#*wwe.] 
Greedy: rapacious; contentious. Brockets 
[Prov. Eng.] 

cmmour, daiaourer, etc. Seo clamor , etc. 

damp 1 (klamp), n [First in early mod. E. 
(taking in part the place of the earlier clamX), 
after MD. klampe , a clamp, hook, tenon, grap- 
ple, brace, D. klamp , a clamp, cleat, = MLG. 
klampe , a hook, clasp, = G. dial. (Bav. and Aus- 
trian) klamp/e , G. (after LG.) klampe as Dan. 
klampe =s Sw. klamp (prob. after D.), a clamp, 
cleat (of. MLG. klampe s East Fries, klampe , a 
bridge over a ditch) ; practically an extension 
or variant of the older clam\ q. v. f but In form 
as if from the pret. of the verb represented by 
MHG. klimpfen (pret. klamp/ \ pp. geklumpfcn ), 
draw, press, or hold fast together, which may 
be regarded as an extension of the orig. Tout. 
(Goth.) *kHman (AS. * climman ), pret. *klam, 
press or adhere together, whence also c/am 1 , q. 
v. The forms derived from or related to clampl 
are numerous : see dam 1 , clam *, etc., clamp*, 
clamps, etc., climb, clamber, etc. Of. also clip 1 A 
1. An instrument of wood, metal, or other rigid 
material, used to hold anything, or to hold or 
fasten two or more things together by pressure 
so as to keep them in the same relative position. 

bpcoincally— (a) lu joinery : (1) An instrument of wood or 
metal used for holding 
glued pieces of timber 
closely together until 
the glue hardens. (2) A 
piece of wood fixed to 
CabilftDt•m•lMn , damp. another with a mortise 

and tenon, or groove 
idcri 
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transverse wall, and is closely applied to the 
lateral wall of the adjoining cell Each cell 
coalesces with the clamp, and thus an open 
passage is formed between the two cells. Also 
called damp-cell. — &. pi, Andirons. [Prov. 
Eug* ] — Binding-screw damp. See WmWnc-sprsic.— 
Collar and damp, bee cottar. — Geometrical damp, 
a clamp which depends solely on the rigidity of matter 
and not on friction.— Horsathoe damp, in ship-buOd- 
foftan iron strap for attaching the gripe and forefoot— 
Mowers’ damp, in founding a frame for holding toge- 
ther firmly the parts of a flask, so that the metal may 
safely be poured into the mold. 

clamp 1 (klamp), v, t, [= D. klampen, etc.; 
from the noun. See clam*, r.] To fasten with 
a clamp or clamps ; fix a clamp on. 

The strongmen chesty heavily damped wjth Iron, 


work to the table, or to secure two ptoees to- 


ft A. Sola, The' Ship-Chandler.' 

[Of. D. and LG. klamp, a 


heap; cf. dampi, clamp *, and dump 1 .] f. 
stack of bricks laid up for burning, in 


those i»/thu other and thereby prevent it from casting or 
warping. (3) Saut . : (1) A thick plank ou the inner part 
of a ship's side used to sustain the euda of tliu lieuina. (2) 
Any plate of Iron made to turn or open and shut so as to 
confine a spar or boom, (c) In leather-manuf., a wooden 
bench-screw with two cheeks, used to hold the leather se- 
curely while it la atoned or slicked, (d) A metallic piece 


■crewed to the floor. 
damp 9 (klamp), n. 

A 

„ jgT in' such a 

manner as to leave spaces between thorn for the 
access of the fire, and imperviously inclosed: 
called a brick-damp, in distinction from a brick- 
kiln, 

die of bricks or- 
eucasod with a 

over with mud to 

retain the heat. C. T. Davis , Bricks, etc., p. 38, 

2. A pile of ore for roasting, or of coal for 
coking. — 3. A mound of earth lined with straw 
thrown up over potatoes, beets, turnips, etc., 
to keep them through the winter. [Prov. Kng.] 
—4. A large fire made of underwood. [Prov. 
Eng.]— 0. A heap of peat or turf for fuel. 

t, [< clamp *, w.l 1. To 
clamp. See clamp*, n ,, 1. 

The bricks are not burned in kilns as with us, but are 
clamped. C. T. Davis, Bricks, etc., p. 67. 

2, To cover (potatoes, beets, turnips, etc. ) with 
earth for winter keeping. [Prov. Eng.l 
clamp^t (klamp), n. An obsolete form of clam*. 

Clam or clamp, a kind of shell-fish. Josselyn (1872). 
damp 4 (klamp), v, i. [Appar. imitative; at. clank, 
clump *, tramp.] To tread heavily ; tramp. 

The policeman with olamjdny feet. Thackeray, 

clamp 4 (klamp), n, [< clamp* , t\] A heavy 
footstep or tread; a tramp. 
damp 0 (klamp), v, t, [Perhaps a particular 
use of otamp 1 , v.] 1. To make or mend in a 
clumsy manner; patch.— 2. To patch or trump 
up (a charge or an accusation). [Scotch.] 
damp-cell (klamp'sel), n. Same as clamp 1 , 4. 
damp-connection (klamp 'ko-nok y shon), n. 
In bat,, the connection formed between two 
cells by a clamp-cell. 

clamp-coupling (klamp 'kup v ling)» n. A device 
for uniting the ends of a shaft by moans of 
conical binding-sleeves, which by longitudinal 
motion wedge themselves between the shaft- 
ends and an outer cylinder, thus binding the 
whole together. 

damp-dog (klamp'dog), w. A clamp which 
serves as a connection between a piece which 
is to be turned and the face- 
plate or spindle of a lathe, com- 
pelling the work to partake of 
the motion of the head-spindle, 
damper (klam'per), n. A con- 
trivance consisting of a frame 
of iron having sharp prongs on 
the lower part, fastened to the 
sole of the shoe or boot, to prt»- 
veut slipping on the ice. Also 
called creeper , and in the Unit- ciamiMio*. 
ed States calk. 

clamping (klam'ping), n . [Verbal n. of clamp*, 
t’Jrho process of burning bricks in a clamp. 

The process called damtHny so common, ami practised 
* both in this country ami In some parts of Groat 
is usually a method of 


^j-acraper (klam'skrS'pte), n, Same as drop. 

dam-shell (klam'shel), it. 1. The shell of a 
clam.— 2. The mouth, or the lip. [Vulgar* 
New Eng.] * 1 

_ You don’t feel much like speakln', 
WherHIf jj-ou let your clam-shells gape^jsqwtof tar w01 

8. A box made of two similar pieces of wrought- 
iron hinged together at one end. used in dredg- 
ing. Encyc. Brit,, VII. 465. 
dam-tongs (klam't6ags), n, pi. An instru- 
ment used for gathering clams. See dammer* 
and tonge. 

dam-worm (klam'wCrm), n, A species of 
Nereis, especially N. Umbata , found in associa- 
tion with the soft clam, Mya arenaria . one spe- 
cies, N. virens . Is a largo sea. worm from 18 to 20 inches long, 
of a dull bluish -green color tinted with iridescent hues. 
Clam-worms burrow In the sand, are very voracious, and 
are muoli used for bait (New Jersey and New Eng. coast] 
dan (klan), n. [< Gael, clann , < Ir. damn, eland, 
offspring, children, descendants, a tribe, dan, 
prob. through W. plant, offspring, children. < 
L. planta, offshoot, sprout, scion, slip, in laier 
L. a plant: see plant, of which elan is thus a 
doublet.] 1. Araoe; a family; a tribe; an asso- 
ciation 61 persons under a chieftain ; especially, 
such a family or tribe among the Highlanders 
of Scotland. The clan Is a tribal form of soda] and po- 
litical organization based upon kinship of the members. 
Thu chief features of the system are (1) the leadership of a 
chief, regarded as representing a common ancestor, and 

S !) the possession of land partly undivided as the common 
omain of the clan, ami partly divided as the separata 
property of its meinliers and their heirs, the dan being the 
heir of a member who dies leaving no son. It prevoUed 
in early times in Germany and Ireland, and until recently 
in Scotland, and to some extent In other countries. Thus, 
among the Highlanders a clan consisted of the oommon 
descendants of the samo progenitor, under the patriarchal 
control of a chief, who represented the common ancestor, 
and who was revered and served by tbe clansmen with 
the blind devotion of children. The clana did not, how- 
ever, acknowledge the principle of primogeniture, often 
raising to the chlcfahlp a brother or an uncle of a deceased 
chief. The name of the clan was generally that of the 
original progenitor with the prefix Mac (son). There are 
few traces or this Institution now remain 



Each trained to arms since life began, 

Owning no tie but to his dan. 

Scott, L. of the L., ill 84. 

We find the Tribe or Clan, including a number of per- 
sons, in theory of kin to It, yet in fact connected with it 
only by common deiwndence on the chief. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 80. 

2. Figuratively, a clique, sect, get, society, or 
body of persona closely united by some com- 
mon interest or pursuit, and supposed to have 
a spirit of exclusiveness toward others. 

Partridge, and the rest of Ills clan, may boot me for a 
cheat, if I fail in any single particular. 

*BytL 1. Trilts, Pace. etc. See people. 

clancnlart (klang'kfl-l$r), a. [< L. clanmla- 
riue , secret, clandestine, < danculum, secretly, 
a dim. form, < clam , secretly: see clandestine.} 
Clandestine; secret; private; concealed. 

Not allowing to himself any reserve of carnal pleasure, 
no elanoular lust, no Private oppressions, no secret covet- 
Jsi 


and binding-screw, tliaped somewhat like a stirrup, used 
to hold one of the elements of a battery and complete the 
eloctrlu connection, (e) pi* A sort of strong pincers used 
by shlp-caipentem for drawing nails. Also dam. 

*- pi The hinged plates over tbe trunnions 
of a gun: generally called cap-squares.— B. 
Ofte of a pair of movable cheeks of lead or cop- 
per charing the jaws of a vise, and enabling It 
to grasp without bruising.— 4. In hot., in tbe 
mycelium of fungi, a nearly semicircular cel- 
lmar protuberance, like a snort branch, which 
springs from one cell of a filament close to a 


Britain remote from London. . 
burning bricks by pluctiut them in u tt»ni|Ktrary kiln, the 
wslls of which are generally built of "green” or unhumed 
bricks. C. T. Davis, Bricks, etc., p. 37. 

damp-iron (klarap'Utaru), w. Oue of several 
irons fastened at the cuds of 
fires to prevent the fuel from 
falling. Imp. Diet. 

damp-Mln (klamp 'kil), n. 

[Also clamjhkiU: < clamp* 4 * 
kiln.] A ldln built of sods for 


burning lime, 
damp-nail (kiamp'ndi), ». A 
short, stout, large&aaded nail 
for fastening clamps in ships. 



damp-screw (kismp'skrdV 
A tool used by joiners to hold 




Ckuapscwsi 


'er. Taylor, Works (ad. 1836), L 838. 

dsncularlyt (kiang'k$-l$r-li), adv. Privately; 
secretly. 

Judgements should not be administered clanculaijy, In 
dark comers, but in open court. Barrow, Sermons, U. xx. 

c land e st ine (klan-des'tm), a. [■= D. clandes- 
tien , < F. clandestin as Bp. Pg, It. clandestino, < 
L. clandestine, secret, < clam (OL. Calais, cal- 
lim), secretly, from root of cclare = AS. helan, 
hide (see conceal ) ; the Bocond element is uncer- 
tain.] Secret ; private ; hidden ; furtive ; with- 
drawn from public view: generally implying 
craft, deception, or evil design. 

They, in a clandestine and secret manner, collect and 
snatch fire, us it were by stealth, from the chariot of the 
8nu. Bacon, Physical Fables, i!., ExpL 

It is the worst clandestine marriage, when God la not 
invited to it Puller, Holy State, xx 807. 

Clandestine marriage, (a) A marriage contracted 
without the due olwervanoe of the ceremonies which the 
law has prescribed. By the law of Scotland clandeathw 
marriages are valid, by that of England void ; the law In 
tlie rimed States varies, (b) Any secret montage, hat 
especially one contracted In defiance of the will of parents 
or guardians. «Syn. Latent, Covert, etc. SeessersC. 

clandestinely (Han-des'tin-li), ode. In a clan- 
destine manner; secretly; privately; furtively. 

This Trick (pouring water on a cargo of cloves] they use 
whenever they dispose of any etandestin j ^ 

dandtst dnsness (klan -des' tin -nes), a. The 
state or quality or being clandestine ; secrecy; 
a state of concealment. 


eiandMti&lty 

dudMtixiity (klan-des-tin'J-ti), w. [< clan- 
destine + ■ 4ty ; as F. clandestine.'] Clandes- 
tineness; secrecy. [Bare.] 

Clandestinity And disparity do not void a marriage, but 
only make the proof more difficult 

StiUingJlect, Speech In 1682. 
Clandestinity, in what manner soever aimed at, may 1* 
oonaidored aa evidentiary of fear. 

Ikntham , Judicial Evidence, v. 10. 

dang (klang), n. [Not in HE. or AS. s ms OHG. 
chlang, MHG. klane ( klang -, also blank-), G. 
Mam s m 8w. Dan. klang, sound, clang, ring, 
clink; in form from tbe pret. of the verb repre- 
sented by OHG. chlingan (pret, chlanc), MHG. 
G. Mingen (pret. klang) n MLG. klingen ms Ieel. 
klinaja, clang, ring, clink, a verb parallel to 
MHG. G. klinken » MLG. Minim = MD. 2). 
klinken *= E. dink : see clink. Of. L. clangor, 
clang, clangor, Gr. tOw) 7//, a clang, clash, rattle, 
from the verb; L. danger c, LL. also dingcre, 
make a loud sound, clang, = Gr. k/A&lv (perf. 
di&ayya), scream, bark, clash, rattle. All ult. 
imitative, the forms in Tout,, agreeing with dang 
being mixed with those agreeing with clank and 
dink, and further associated through imitative 
variation with numerous similar forms: see 
dink, dank, click 1 , clack, etc.] 1. A loud, sharp, 
resonant, and metallic sound; a clangor: as, 
the dang of arms ; the clang of bells ; the clang 
of hammers. 

Loud larums, neighing steeds, and trumpet*' clang. 

Shak., T. of the S., I. 2. 
At every atrlde Bed Rowan made, 

I wot tbe Klnniont'v alma [irons] play'd clang. 

Kin i nant Willie (Child 7 ! Ballads, VI. 65). 
The haunt of seals, and urea, and sea-mews' clang, 

MUton, 1\ L,, ad. 885. 

The drawbridge dropped with a aurly clang. 

Lowell, Sir Launfal. 

9 . [G. klang. 4 ] The quality of a musical sound: 
the respect in which a tone of one instrument 
differs from the same tone struck on another; 
timbre. See extract. 

An aaaemblage of ton©*, such aa wo obtain when the 
fundamental tone and the harmonica of a string sound 
together, la called by the Germans a Klang. May wc not 
employ the English word clang to denote the same thing, 
and thus give tne term a precise scientific meaning akin 
to its popular one V Tyndall, Hound, p. 118. 

dang (klang), r. [Not in ME. or AS. : formal- 
ly from tbe noun, but partly, as an imitative 
word, an independent verb; cf. L. dangers, 
clang, as Gr. n/dZr.tv (perf. niK/.ayya), scream, 
bark, clash, clang : see dang, n., and dank, dock, 
etc.] L intrans. To give out a clang ; resound. 
Above the wood which grides and clang*. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, evil. 
She looks across the hartmr-bar 
To see the white gulls fly; 

His greeting from the Northern sea 
Isln thotr dangingcry. 

Whittier, Amy Wentworth. 

II, trans . 1. To cause to sound with a clang. 

The fierce Curates trod tumultuous 
Their mystlck dance, and clang'd their sounding arms. 

Prior. 

8. To cause the name of to resound ; celebrate 
with clangor. 

41 The crane,” I said, 44 may chatter of the crane, 

The dove may murmur of the dove, but I 
An eagle clang an eagle to the sphere." 

Tennyson, Princes*, 1U. 

clA&f -Color (klang'kul'or), n. Same as clang- 
tint . 

clangor (klang'gqr or klang'qr), n. [Also some- 
times clangour; as F. dangucur as Pg. dangor 
m It. dangore , < L. dangor, a sound, clang, < 
dangers , clang: see clang.'] A sharp, metal- 
lic, ringing sound; resonant, clanging sound; 
clang; clamorous noise; shnll outcry. 

And hear the trumpet's clangour pierce the sky. 

Dryden. 

Not without clangour, complaint, subsequent criminal 
triala, and official persons dying of heartbreak. 

Carlyle, French Rev., L 111. ». 
Night after night the geeae came lumbering in in the 
dark with a dangor and a whistling of wings, even after 
the ground was covered with snow. 

Tharcau, Walden, p. S67. 
The drum rolls loud,— the bugle fills 
The summer air with dangor. 

Whittier, Our Elver. 

The clamor and tbe dangor of the bells. 

Poe, The Bells. 

clangor (klang'gqr or klang'qr), v. i. [Also 
sometimes dangtmr; < dangor, a.] To make a 
clangor; clang; clank; resound. 

All steeples are clangouring. 

Carlyle. French Bev., UI. I. 4. 

d&ngcroni (klang'gq-rus or klang'q-rna), a. [< 
ML. ckmgorosus, < L. dangor; ass dangor .] 
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Making or producing clangor; having a hard, 
metallic, or ringing sound. 

Who would have thought that the clangorous noise of a 
smith * hammers should nave given the first rise to music ? 

Spectator, No. 884. 

To serve in Vulcan’s clangorous smithy. 

Lowell, Hymn to my Firo. 

clangour, n. and r. See dangor . 
da&goist. a. [< clang + -one, Cf. OF. dan- 
gem . ] Making a clanging noise. 

Harsh and dangoue tliroats. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vii. 14. 

clang-tint (klang'fcint), a. [< clang + tint*, 
after G. klang-iarhc , lit, sound-color.] The 
timbre or qualify of a compound musical tone, 
duo to the relative number and intensity of the 
harmonics present in it; acoustic color. See 
clung, n ., 2, harmonic , ana quality . Also called 
clang-color . 

Could the pure fundamental tones of these instruments 
Iclarinct, flute, and violin) be detached, they would be 
^distinguishable from each other ; but the different ad- 
mixture of overtones In the different instruments renders 
their clang-tifU* diverse, and therefore distinguishable. 

Tyndall, Sound, p. 127. 

Olangula (klang'gq-lfc), n . [NL. (Boie, 1822), 
dim. of Gr. KAtryvfi, a clang, clangor, as the 
screaming of biros, confused cries, etc. : see 
clang.] A genus of sea-ducks or Fuligutincp, 
containing tne garrots or goldeneyes, c. dan- 
gala is. the common goldeneye ; C. barrovi Is Barrow's 
goldeneye or the Rooky Mountain garret, The American 
nnffiohead, Buoephala albeola, and some other species, 
are often placed In this genus. 

©tatjamme, clanjamflry (klan-jam'fri), n. 
[8c., variously written clamjamphry, - frie , etc. ; 
appar. a loose compound of dam . clem, mean, 
low, worthless, + Jamph or jampher, bo idlo.1 
Persons collectively who are regarded with 
contempt ; a mob; ragtag and bobtail. 

A gang of play-actors earn©.- They were the first of that 
danyavnfry who had ever been in the parish. Galt. 

I only knew the whole clamjamfery of them were there. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, ix. 

dank (klangk), u. [Not in ME. or AS. ; ms MD. 
D. klank = MHG. klmck, a ringing sound; in 
form from tbe pret. ( *klank ) of the verb repre- 
sented by MD. I). MHG. G. klinken » E. clink, 
and parallel to clang, similarly related to OHG. 
chlingan, MHG. G. MLG. D. Mingen: see clink, 
and cf. clang , w. and v. Phonetically, dank and 
dink may be regarded as nasalized forms of 
clack ana click; as imitative verbs they belong 
to an extensive group of more or less imitative 
words of similar phonetic form: see clack , 
click*, clang, clash , clatter, clap l, otc.l A sharp, 
hard, metallic sound: as, the clank or chains or 
fetters. 

You mark him by the crashing hough, 

And hy ills corselet's sullen clank, 

And by the stones spurned from the bank. 

Scott, Eokeby, ii. 14. 

dank (klangk), r. [Not in ME. or AS. ; for- 
mally from tne noun, but partly, as an imitative 
word, an independent verb, a variation of dink, 
r.i see clank, w., and cf. clink, dang , n. and e.j 
L trans. 1. To cause to sound with a clank: as, 
to clank chains. See the noun. 

Officers and their staffs in full uniform clanking their 
spurs and jingling their sabres. 

H'. II. Russell, Crimean War, vt. 
2f. To give a ringing blow to. 

He clanked Plane y ow«r the head, 

A deep wound and a salr. 

Auld Maitland (Child's Ballads, VI. 228). 

n. intrant 1. To sound with or give out a 
clank. 

He smote his hand 

Against his breast, his heavy mailed hand, 

That the hard iron corslet clank'd aloud. 

M. Arnold , Hohrab and Bust urn. 

danker (klang'kOr), n. £E. dial. ; appar. < clank 
+ -erl, 


< dan + -sWp.] A 
' or dan ; assoeia- 


[Prov.Eng.] 
clanniah (kl< 


a chastisement, Brackett . 


, lan'ish), a . [< dan + -ishl.] 1. 

Pertaining to a clan ; closely united, like a dan ; 
disposed to adhere closely, as the members of 
a clan. 

The vision of tbe whole race passing out of its state of 
clannish division, ss the children at Israel themselves had 
done In the time of Moses, and becoming fit to receive a 
universal constitution, this is great 

J. It Sodoy, Nat. Religion, p. 218. 

8. Imbued with the prejudices, feelings, senti- 
ments, etc., peculiar to clans; somewhat nar- 
row or restricted in range of social interest 
and feeling. 

damiiably (klan ' ish-li), ode. In a clannish 
manner. 

flamitollllff (klan'isb-nes), a* The state or 
quality of being clannish. 
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danihlp (klan'thip), 
state or union as in a 1 
tion under a chieftain. 

The habitations of the Highlanders, not singly, but in 
small groups, as If they loved society or clanship. 

Pennant, Tour in Scotland. 

damnum (klanz'man), n. : pL clansmen (-men). 
A member of a dan. 

Loud a hundred danmsn raise 
Their voices in their Chieftain’s praise. 

Scott, u of the L., it 18. 

dap 1 (klap), r* ; pret. and pp. dapped or dapt, 
ppr. dapping. f< ME. dartpen, < AB. ekspplan 
(rare) =* OFries. klappa, Idoppa s D. klappen 
a MLG. LG. klattpen (> G. klappen) ss Icel. Sw. 
klappa ms Dan . klappe = OHG. chlaphdn,UBO. 
klajfen, clap, strike with a noise, in MLG., etc., 
also to talk much, gabble, chatter; cf. It. chiap- 
jtare, strike, oaten ; Gaol, clabar, a mill-dapper, 
dabairc, a loud talker. Prob. ult. imitative: 
cf. clack, etc.] L trans . 1. To strike with a 
quick, sharp motion; slap; pat, as with the 
palm of the open hand or some flat object: as, 
to dap one on the shoulder. 

Th* liande that dappyd the vndyr the or*. 

Holy Rood (K. E. T. S.), p. 177. 

dope her pale cheek, till clapping makes it red. 

Shak. , Venus and Adonis, l. 468. 
Have you never seen a citizen on a cold morning dap- 
ping his sides, and walking . . . before his shop If 

Dryden , Spanish friar, ix. 1, 

Hence— 2. To fondle by patting. 

Clapt him on the hands and on the chocks. 

Tennyson, Dora. 

8, To push forcibly; move together; shut 
hastily: followed by to : as, to dap to the door 
or gate. — 4. To place or put, especially by a 
hasty or sudden motion : as, to dap the hand 
to the mouth ; to clap spurs to a homo. 

Tim lioordes wore dapped on both sides of his body, 
through which there wore driven many great nalles. 

Cory at, Crudities, I. 187. 
Then trip to his Lodging, dap on a Hood and Heart, and 
a Mask, slap into a Hackncy-Coacli and drive hither to 
the Door again iu a trice ( 

Congreve, Way of the World, 1. 8. 
If she rejects this proposal, clap her nnder lock and key, 
Sheridan, The Rivals, I. 2. 

6. To strike, knock, or slap together, as the 
hands, or against the body, as wings, with a 
sharp, abrupt sound. 

Men n taken hem (sc. tho fonles, alle of gold] dauncen 
and syngon, clavjtynge here wenge* tocydere. 

Mandevulr (ed! Ilalliwell), p. 210. 
0 dap your hands, all ye people ; shout unto God with 
the voice of triumph. J*s. xlvii. 1. 

The crested bird 
That daps his wings at dawn. 

Tennyson, Fair Women. 

Hence— 6. To manifest approbation of by 
striking the hands together; applaud by clap- 
ping the hands. . 

Wishing for those hands to take off his melancholy bar- 
gain, which clapped its performance on the stage. 

Dryden, Ded. of Spanish Friar. 

7f. To utter noisily. 

Alle that thou barest thou slialt telle, 

And elappe it out, as doth a belle. 

Gower, Conf. Amant, II. 282. 

To clap eyas on, to look at ; see. [Colloq.] 

Nicest girl I ever dapped eyes on. 

Harper's Mag., LXV. 607. 

To dap hands, to clasp or join hands with another, in 
token 0 ? the conclusion of an agreement 

So dap hands and a bargain. Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 
To dap hold Of (or on), to seise roughly and suddenly. 

But here my Guido, his wings soft oars to spare. 

On tho moon’s lower horn dop'd hold, and whirl’d 
Me up. J. Beaumont, Psyche, L 100. 

TO dap up. (a) To make or arrange hastily ; patch up : 
as, to dap up a peace. 

Was ever match dapp'd up so suddenly? 

Shak., T. of the R., il. 1. 
Coming to their place, they dapt up their house quickly, 
and landed their provisions. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 814, 

(6) To imprison, especially without formality or delay. 


And, if I live, I'll find a 1 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, lv. a 

ZI. intrans . If. To strike or knock, as at a 
door. 

This somnour dappsth at the wldowes gate. 

Chauoer, Friar's Tale, 1. 282. 

8. To come together suddenly with a sharp 
noise; close with a bang; slam; clack. 

And thai [mouths] elappe shall full dene, A neuer nidus# 
aftur. Destruction qf Troy (L E. T. S.X 1. 807. 

Tbe doors around me dapt. Drydm. 
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Then km a hoIm of striking ©locks, 

And fMt that ran, and doontnat d met. 

Tennyson, Day-Drum, like Devival. 

9. To applaud, m by clapping the hand# to- 
gether.— 4f. To chatter; prattle or prate con- 
tinually or noisily. 

This monk, he clappeth londe. 

Chanter, ProL to Nun's Priest's Tale, 1. 15. 

5. To begin or set to work with alacrity and 
briskness. 

Truly, sir, t would desire you to clap into your prayers ; 
for, look you, the warrant’s come, Shak., M. tor M., lv. 5. 

dap 1 (klap), w. [< ME. ©top, ©topg© ■ D. 
v JjG. Map (> G. hlapp) m led, Bw. kli 
Dan. klap = OHG-. klaph, MHG. klapt | G. „ . 
a striking with a noise; from the verb.} 1, A 
sudden sharp sound produced by a collision; 
a bang; a slap; a slam. 

Give the door suoh a dap as you go out as will shake the 
whole room. 

Swift, Advice to Servants, Goneral Directions. 
Hence— 8. A burst or peal, as of thunder. 

Horrible clans of thunder, and fldshes of lightning, 
voices and earthquakes. Uakewill, Ajiology. 

3. A striking together, as of the hands or of a 
bird’s wings ; especially, a striking of the hands 
together, to express applause. 

Men. with wives, and boys, 

Whose shouts and elope out-voice the deep-mouth’d sea 
Shak., Hen. V., v.(oho.), 

4. A clapping; applause expressed by clap- 
ping. [Now oolloq. j 

He sometimes lets the audienee begin the dap of them- 
selves, and at tho conclusion of their applause ratifies it 
with a single thwack. Addieon, Trunkmaker at the Play. 

He was saluted, on his first appearance, with a general 
clap ; by which 1 perceived that he was one of those spoil- 
ed actors in whom the pit pardons everything. 

Smollett, tr. of Gil Alas, vil, 6. 

6f. Noise of any kind, especially idle chatter. 
Btynt thl clappc Chaucer, Prol. to Miller's Tale, 1. 86. 
His lewde [Ignorant} dappe, of which 1 sett no prys. 

Hooke qjr Precedence (K. E. T. H.), i. 105. 

6. A sudden blow, motion, or act: generally in 
the phrase at a clap (which see, below). — 7. A 
touch or pat with the open hand : as, he put 
her off with a kiss and a clap, [Scotch and 
New England.]— 8. In falconry . the nether 
part of the beak of a hawk. E. Phillips , 1706. 
—9. Same as clapper l, 1 (rf). -At a clap, at one 
blow ; all at once ; suddenly. 

What, fifty of my followers at a dap / Shak., l*ir, 1. 4, 
They are for hasardlng all for God at a clap, and I am 
for takiug all advantage to secure my life and estate. 

Bunyan , Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 165. 

dap 2 (klap), n. [Cf. D. klapoor, < OF. clapoir, 
a venereal sore.] Gonorrhea. 
dap 2 (klap), t\ t. [< ©top®, n.] To infect with 


oolloq. klab'qrd), n. 


■ [< ohi. 

venereal poison. [Bare.] 
>/%d; 


clapboard (klap* . . . „ ,, 

[Early mod. E. also clawboard, clohoard; appar. 
< clap 1 + board , but perhaps orig. < claw (with 
ref. to clenching), or ©tor'© (pp. of cleave^, split), 
4* board .] 1 . A long thin board, usually about 
6 or 8 inches wide, used for covering the out- 
side of a wooden building. Clapboards an nailed 
on with edges lapping cllnker-fsShiun, as a weather-board- 
ing. Also called, collectively, sheathing . 

Mr. Oldham had a small house near tin weir at Water* 
town, made all of clapboards, burned August, 1682. 

Winthrvp, Journal, I. 87. 

Diehard Longe was fined, in 1686, for riving divers good 
trees into dapboards . Massachusetts Records, 1. 168. 

We heard the loosened clapboards tost, 

The board-nails snapping in the frost. 

H’Afttfcr, Snow-Bound. 
8. A roofing-board about 4 feet long by 8 inches 
wide, and thicker on one edge than on the oth- 
er, rived from a log by splitting it from the cen- 
ter outward. Also called shake, [U. S.] 

Hie broad side gable, shaded by its rude awning of dap- 
boarde. O. W, Cable, Old Creole Days, p. 85. 

8. A stave for casks* rEng.1 
Clapboard (klap'bflrd ; oolloq. klab'grd), v. t. 
[< clapboard, n.1 To cover or sheathe with 
clapboards, as a house. [U. 8.] 

A plain dapboarded structure of small aise. 

The Century, XXVIII. 11. 

clap-bread (klap'bred), ft. A kind of oatmeal 
cake rolled out thin ana baked hard. Also clap- 
cake. HaUiweU. 

n The neat rack of dapbread hung overhead, and Bell 
Dobson's prefe ren ce of this kind of oat-cake over the leav- 
ened and partly sour kind used in Yorkshire was another 
source of her unpopularity. 

Mrs. Oaskell, Sylvia's Lovers, lv. 

Clap-dish (klap'dish), n. Same as clack-dish, 
dM-dootar (Klap'dok , tgr), n, A physician 
who undertakes the cure of venereal diseases; 
benoe, formerly, from the fact that such pro* 
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fessions are often made by ignorant or irre- 
sponsible persons, a quack. [Now only vulgar.] 

He was the first dapdodor that I met with in history. 

Toiler, No. 260. 

dape (kl&p). ft. [Origin obscure.] The flicker 
at golden-winged woodpecker, Gokmizs auratus. 
[Local, U. 8J 

dapert, n, [ ME., later written clapper, Sc. 
©toppers; < OF. dapier, F. clapier (ML. ©i 
us, olaperia, claperium), a rabbit-burrow, < clapir, 
squat; origin uncertain.] A rabbit-burrow. 
Pom, of the Hose, 1. 1405. 

Clapmatdh (klap'maoh), n. A fishermen’s name 
for an old female seal. 

The younger of both sexes (of sea-lions l, together with 
the dapmotches, croak hoarsely, or send forth sounds like 
the bleating of sheep or the barking of dogs. 

C. M. Soamnum, Marine Mammals, p. 180. 

dap-net (klap'net), n, A net in hinged sec- 
tions, made to fold quickly upon itself by the 
pulling of a string, much used by the bird- 
catchers who supply the London market. 

dappef. v, and n. An obsolete form of clap 1. 

clappeoepouch (klap'e-de-pouch), n. A name 
of the shepherd’s-purse, Capsella Bursa-pastoris , 
in allusion to its little pouches hung out as it 
were by the wayside, as the begging lepers of 
old times extended a pouch at tho end or a pole 
and called attention to it by a clapper or bell. 

dapper 1 (klap'6r), n. [< ME. clapper , eloper, 
cleper (■!). klapper = MHG. klapper , kleppcr , 
a chatterer, blabber (> G. klapper). = MHG. 
klepfer, etc. ) ; < ©top 1 , + -©r 1 . J 1 . Something 
which claps or strikes with a loud, sharp noise. 
Specifically —(a) The tongue of a belL 

Like the rude clapper of a erased bell. 

B. Jonson, Case is Altered, v. S. 
(6) The cover of a clack-dish, (c) The piece of wood or 
metal which strikes the hopper of a mill. ( d ) In medieval 
churches, a wooden rattle used as a summons to prayers 
on the last three days of Holy Week, when It was custom- 
ary for the ohuroh tails to remain silent. Also nailed dap. 
F. O. Lee. (e) A clack or windmill for frightening birds. 

They klU not vipers, hut scam them away with Clap- 
pers from their Balsame-trees. 

Furchas, Pilgrimage, p. 238. 

A dapper clapping In a garth, 

To scare tho fowl from fruit. 

Tennyson, Princoss, 11. 
if) pi. Pieces of wood or bone to be held between the 
fingers and struck together rhythmically ; the tanes. 07) 
The knocker of a door. Minsheu, 1617. 

2. One who claps, especially one who applauds 
by clapping the hands.— 3. A clack-valve.— 4. 
pi, A pair of iron plates used to hold fine steel 
springs while being hardened.— 5. [Of. clam 1 , 
n., 2.J A plank laid across a runningstream 
as a substitute for a bridge. — 6t. pi. warren- 
pales or -wails. Coles, 1717.— 7. The tongue. 
Brockett. [Prov. Eng.]— Beggars dapper, see 

clack-dish and elieket. 

dapper 1 (klap'Ar), v. i . [< clapper 1 , n.] To 
clap ; make a clattering noise. [Bare.] 

Loose boards on the root clappered snd rattled, 

S. Judd, Margaret, i. 17. 

clapper^, n. See claper, 

dapper-bill (klap'6r-bil), n. A namo of the 
opon-beaked Btorks, of the genus Anastomus 
(which see). Also called shell-eater. 
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, j'sil), a. In h ydrau l i c mgin,, a 

miter-sill: the bottom part of the frame on 
which lodk-gates shut. Also called lock-eW. 
dap-stick (kk p'stik), a. A kind of wooden 
rattle or clapper used for raising an alarm; a 
watchman’s rattle. 

He was not disturbed ... by the watchmen’s rappers 
or dap-sticks. Southey, The Doctor, 1. 

,p (klap'trap), n. and a. X. a. If. A eon- 
ivanco for clapping in theaters.— 2. Figura- 
tively, an artifice or device to elicit applause or 
gain popularity; deceptive show or pretense. 

This actor [Thomas Cobham], . . . when approaching a 
claptrap , gives such note of preparation that they must In* 
deed be barren spectators who do not perceive that then 
is something coming. Quoted In 8. a naQ., 7th ser., n. 818. 

He played to the galleries, and indulged them of course 
with an eudloss succession of claptraps. 

Brougham, Sheridan. 

Trashy hooks which owe their circulation to advertis- 
ing skill or to pretentious claptrap. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 62. 

IX. a . Designing or designed merely to win 
approval or catch applause. 

The unworthy arts of the claptrap mob-orator. 

A. K, a. Boyd , Country Futon, L 

Dead election speeches and observe how votes are gained 
by clap-trap appeals to senseless prejudices. 

H. Spencer, Study of BocioL, p. 288. 

claque (klak), n, [F., < claquer , clap, applaud, 
< D. klakfctm, clap, clack: see ©tod;.] 1. In the- 
aters, a set of men, called claqueurs . distribut- 
ed through tho audience, and hired to applaud 
the piece or tho actors ; the system of paid ap- 

} >lause. This method of aiding the success of public per- 
ornianues Is very ancient ; but It first became a perma- 
nent system, openly organised and controlled by the cla- 
queurs themselves, in Paris at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The daque at the Grand Opera Is very select, I would 
n’t go with the claque on the boulevards. 

V, Hugo, Lee Miserable*, St, Denis (trans.), vL 2. 

Hence— 8. Any band of admirers applauding 
and praising from interested motives, 
claqueur (kla-kGr'), n. [F., < claquer, applaud: 
see claque.') A member of the daque. Bach 
claqueur has a special rAle allotted to him. Thus, the 
rieur laughs at the comic sallies ; the pleureur weeps at 
pathetic passages ; the bisseur calls 11 encore I ” and so on ; 
and all together clap their hands and applaud upon occa- 
sion. The performances of the claque are directed by a 
leader. 


We will go to the Opera. We will go in with th 
queure. 1. Hugo, Les Misdrables, St. Denis (trans.), 


vLl 


clarabella (klar-a-bel'A), n, [Also daribeUa; 
< L. clarus, clear, + bell us, beautiful: see dear, 
a., and beau, belle.] An organ-stop having open 
wooden pipes which give a soft, sweet tone, re- 
sembling the stopped diapason and the eight- 
foot bourdon. 

d&ravoy&ntt, a. An obsolete form of clairvoy- 
ant. 

Glare (klfir), It. A nun of the order of St. Clare. 

—FOOT Clares. See Clarisse. 

dare constat (kla'rd kon'stat). [L.: Clare, 
clearly, < clarus, clear ; constat, Sdpers. slng.pres. 
ind. of constarc, stand together, be established: 
see clear, a., and ©owtawf.] Literally, it is dear- 
ly established.— Precept of dare oanstat, in Seats 


(which see), Also called shell-eater . law, a deed executed by a subject superior, for the pnr- 

ciauuardaw (klan'6r-klA), V, t. f< ©top 1 + pose of completing the title of his vassal’s heir to the lands 

lm *° ^ 0law ' Bad [From Clarence, .prop- 

scratch ; thrash; drub. \ a eloao four-wheeled cutIum. with 


They are clapper-clawing one another ; I'll go look on. 

Shak., T. and C., v. 4. 

8. To scold ; abuse with the tongue ; revile. 

Have always been at daggers-drawlng 
And one another dapper-dawinp. 

8. Butler, Hudibras, il. 

clapperclaw ndap'Ar-klA), «. [< clajtperclaw, 
v.J Same as backscratcher, 2, 
dapperdudgeont (klap ' fir-duj ' qn), n, [Also 
clappcrdogeon ; appar. < clapper 1 , clap 1 , + dud- 
geon, a dagger, or a handle.] A beggar. 

It is but the part of a dappmludgtvn , to strike a man 
In the street. Orssnc, George*a-Greene. 

A Clappcrdogeon Is In English a Bcgger borne ; some call 

3 SSbrr, Bellman of London (ed. 1606), sig. C, 3. 


ckpporlng (klap'6r-ing), «. + 

Piufiiig the clapper instead of the bell. 

The lazy and pernicious practice of dappsring, 1. e., ty- 
.. . - ■- J — lung It instead of 


ing the bell roi 
the tall. 


. to the clapper, and pulL . 

Ir R. Beckett , Clocks and Watches, p. 879. 

dapper-gtay (klap^r-std), n. A device for muf- 
fling large doIIb. 

dapper-valve (klap'^r-valv), n. In a steam- 
engme, a valve suspended from a hinge, and 
working alternately on two seats; a clack-valve, dare-obecure (kl&'ob-aktlr'), n. Same as ©tofr* 
It is sometimes a disk vibrating between two 

seats. 

v. and n, A dialectal form of ©to#©. 


clarence (klar'gns), n. [From Clarence, a prop- 
er namo. ] A close four-wheeled carriage, with 
a curved glass front and inside seats for two or 
four persons. 

Olarenoeuz, n. Same as Clarendeux. 

Olarendeux (klar'en-sfl), n. [Said to be so 
called from the Duke of Clarence, son of Edward 
O., who first held the office.] In Great Brit- 
ain, the title of the second king-at-arms, rank- 
ing after Garter king-at-arms. His province com- 
prises that part of England south of tho river Trent, and 
nc Is hence sometime* called Surrey (southern king). Sec 
king-at-arms, garter, and 2iorroy. 

clarendon (klaren-dqn), n. [< Clarendon, a 
proper name.] A condensed form of printing- 
type, like Roman in outline, but with thick en ed 
lines. 

This line is printed in etomden. 

darenert, n. See darioner. . 

Olarenine (ktar'e-nin), n. [< Clarene (see def.) 
4- -in© 1 .] One of a reformed congregation of 
Franciscans founded in 1902 by Angelo di Car- 
dona, and named from a stream called the 
Clarene, on which tho first monastery was es- 
tablished, near Ancona. They were reunited 
with the Franciscans in 1510. 


obscure, chiaroscuro ." 
dai Vt ( klw^t), a. and *. 


.MHG. G. klaret* 


[< ME. daret, doret 
: Sp# Pg. dardemlU 



digit 

daretto, claret), < OF. claret, dairet, F. olairet, 
prop. Mi, clear, eleariab, vin dairet, or simply 
datret, wine of clear red color, dim. of derX L. 
atonw, clear: see ofeor, a. Of. clary.] X a. to' 
If. dear; cleartah: applied to wine, Prompt. ob; 


Are., p. 79.-8. [Attnb. use of the noun.] 
Having the color oi claret wine. 

Be won a claret cost 2>. Jerrdd. 

IX a. 1. The name given in English to the 
red wines of France, particularly to those of 
Bordeaux, but exclmiing Burgundy wines. In 
France the name dairet is given only to thin 
or poor wines of a light-red color. Hence— 8. 
Any similar red wine, wherever made : as, Cali- 
fornia claret. 

Bed and white wine are in a trice confounded into claret. 

Moyle. 

8. Blood. rPugilistio slang.] 
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Tbs Christian religion la the only meant ... to set 
fallen man upon hl» legs again, to clarify hit reason, and 
rectify hit trot South, Sermons. 

John [Stuart] Mill would occasionally throw in an idea c i£r 1<m 
. j clarify an involved theory or thed light on a profound 
abysmal one. Caroline Foa, Journal, p. SI. (also 

History is clarified experience, 

Lovml, Address at Chelsea, Mass., Dec., 1886. 

II. intrant. 1. To grow or become dear or 
freo from feculent matter; become pure, as li- 
quors: as, cider clarifies by fermentation.— 8. 

To become clear intellectually; grow clear or 
perspicuous. 

HU wits and understanding do clarify and break up in 
the communicating and discoursing with another. 

Baton, Friendship. 

Much of the history of Shelley's mind lies . . . in the 
gradual clarifying of hit seals and enthusiasms, until at 
their best they became, not flro without light, but pure 
awl luminous ardours. B. Bowden, Shelley, 1. 100. 


Olarkia 

dam, clear: see door, a. 
as dado*. 


Of. dorian.] Same 



or borage. 

elaret-red (klar'et-red), n . A coal-tar color of 
Complex composition, belonging to the azo- 
up. It is used for dyeing wool. 

, n. An obsolete form of clergy. 

(klar'i-an), w. [< Clare (see def.) + 

-da*.] A member of Clare Hall, in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England. 

Dropt she her fan Iwneatli her hoop, 

E’en stake-stuck Clarion* strove to stoop. 

Smart, Barkeeper of Mitre, 1741, 


against an enemy with certain religious cere- 
monies. See elongation . Holland. [Hare.] 
clarigattan (klar-i-gS'shon), n. [< L. cUiriga- 
tio{n-), < clarigare: see darigate. J Among the 
ancient Romans, a solemn and ceremonious re- 
cital of injuries and grievances received from 
another people, made within the enemy’s terri- 
tory, as a preliminary to the declaration of war, 
by the pater patratui, one of the fetial priests, 
darlid (idar'Wd), n. / ^ 
riid(t. 


rion (klar'i-qn), a. [< ME. darioun, < OF, 
\rion. F. clairon , < ML. dario(n-), a trumpet 
vaiso daratimj of. darino ), so called from its 
clear sound, < L. dame, clear: see dear, a.] 1. 
A small high-pitched trumpet. [Now chiefly 
poetical.] 

Fypea, trompea, nakeres, sad dariounet, 

That in the bataille blowe bloody sownos. 

Chaucer t Knight’s Tile (ed. Morris), L 1668. 
Sounds sound the clarion, fill the fife 1 . 

To all the seusual world proclaim, 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth in age without i name. 

Scott, Old Mortality, xxxlv. 

8. Hence, any sound resembling that of a clari- 
on ; any instrument which utters sounds like 
those or a clarion. 

And his tills drum, whose homo, heroic bass 
Browns tho loud clarion of the braying ass. 

Pope, Dunoiad, It. 884. 

The oook's shrill darion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly tied. 

Gray, Elegy. 

An organ-stop having pipes with reeds, 


A fish of the family Cla- 



font niteh. ^ + -/do.] A family of nematognathous fishes, cl&rionerf, n. [ME. clarionerc, clarener , ©tar- 

typified by the genus Clariat . They have an cel- mere; < clarion + -©rl.] A trumpeter. 


which give a bright, piercing tone, usually an 
octave above the key struck.— 4. In her., a 
bearing common in very early English her- 
aldry, and occasionally used on the continent, 
supposed to represent a musical wind-instru- 
ment. It is also called a reel, and because so called sup- 
posed by some to represent the rest of the lance ; but it 
is certain that it occurs lu English heraldry before the 
adoption of the lance-rest In armor. J . 11. Planchi , in 
Jour. Arolueol. Assoc.. IV. Also called dariehord . 


foot pitch. 

claribella (klar-i-bel'li), *. See dardbclla. 
dariehord (klar'i-kord), *. [Early mod. E. 
daricord ; w® F. daricorde , < L. dams, clear, + 
chorda, a string: see clear , a., and chord.] 1. 
A medieval musical instrument, probably some 
kind of harp. It has been supposed to be iden- 


Clariowre or elarencre [VMi.clarionere], litloen.helllorepa. 

“ "* p.80. 


luce body with extremely long dorsal and anal fins, the 

head mailed above, the body naked, 8 barbels, and a pe- - 

culiar accessory gill received in a special cavity. There * rompt . Parc., 

are over 8° species, some of whioh attain a length of 6 clarionet (klar'i-o-net' )» n. See clarinet. 
feet. They inhabit partsofAfrica andwestem and south- darioningt (klar'i-o-mnir), ». [ME. darion- 
cm Asia. The family is divided into Clariinat and Uetero - jjLn "1 J 

_ , ... , branehinat. H*0 e > < clarion + ~ing\] Trumpeting. 

tical with the clavichord, probably on account fllariina (klar-M'ntt), n. pi. [NL., < Clariat In feight and hlodeshedynge 

of the similarity of the names.— 8. In her., -+■ -ina 2 .] In Gunther’s system of classification Ya used gladly danonunae. 

same as darion . 4. of fishes, a group of Silurida homaloptcrw , . Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1842. 

eUricymbal (klar-i-aim'bftl), *. [< NL. clari- having the gill-membranes not confluent with dariBOnOUS (kla-ns'0-nus), a. [< L. darito- 

' .... . - -■ ’ L — d- the sSn of the isthmus, and the dorsal fln uni- nut, having a clear sound, < ©tern, clear, + 

‘ formly composed of feeble rays, or with its tonus, a sound : see dear, a., and sound*.} Hav- 



eymbalum, < L. darut, clear, + cymhalum, cym- 
bal: see dear , a., and cymbal .] A musical in- 
strument used in the sixteenth century, it re- 
sembled in form a grand piano without legs, or a 1: 
prostrate, and comprised 4 octaves with 19 notes 

darlcymbalnm (klar-i-eim ' ba-lura ) , W. ; pi. wa 1 
ricymbala (-1&). [NL.] Same as daricymbal. 

SS^Catton^laHi^fl-k&'shgn), n. f= F. clari- IfS? 11 ™* clarion tnmroct • 

fioaUon m Pr. dariflcacio = Sp. clarification = )' 

,, [F. (= Sp. clarinado in 

, , < clarine , a small bell (so called 
from its clear sound), < L. clarut, > F. claire = 


^jical fonns with one long-rayed dorsal fln. 


or fining of liquid substances from feculent 
matter by the separation of the insoluble par- 
ticles which prevent the liquid from being 
transparent. Tills may be performed by filtration, but 
the term is more especially applied to the use of such clari- 
fying aubstancoa or ageuts as gelatin, albumen, alcohol, 
heat, etc. 

To know the means of accelerating clarification (.in li- 
quors] we must know the causes of clarification. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

dftrifier Qdar'i-fi-tr), n. 1. One who or that 
which clarifies or purifies: as, whites of eggs, 
blood, and isinglass are clarifiers of liquors.— 
2. A vessel in which a liquid is clarified: spe- 
cifically. a large metallic pan for clarifying 
saccharine syrup, etc. 

pret, and pp. clarified, 
33. darificn , make clear, 

, clarificeren, clarifiertm , < OF. clari- 
fier, clarifier = Pr. clariMr, clariftcar s= ftp. 
Pg. darificar a It cMarifioare , clarity, < LL. 
darificare, glorify, lit. make dear, < L. darut, 
clear, brknit, famous (see clear . a.), + facere 
make.] X trant. If, To glorify. 

Fodir, the hour cometh, darifie thy sonne. 

Wyelif, John xviL 1. 
X eone Oristis name to darifie, 

And god his Fodir me has ordand, 

And For to bere witnesse. York Playt, p. 187. 

8 . To make dear; especially, purify from fec- 
ulent matter; defecate; fine: applied particu- 
larly to liquors: as, to clarify wine or saccharine 


[Rare.] 

’ One of an order of 
Poor Claret, found 
„ under the direction of 

St. Francis, who gave them their rule in 1224, 
requiring absolute poverty and dependence up- 
on alms. In 12U4 this order was divided into two branch- 
t*K, the one, called Urhanfate, following the mitigated rule 
approved by Urban J V., the other following the original 
rub*. The name Claritme* or Claruurine* was retained os a 
distinctive title by the lutter. 

clarissimot (kla-rS'si-md), it. [Sp., 

' if da 


_ n. now cla- 

uwu duuuu/i n u. tHiTua, / *• . wuirc s rittimo , < L. daritsimnt, superl. of clarut (> Sp. 
E. dear, a., q. v.l In her., having a collar of claro), clear, bright, illustrious: see clear, a.] 
bells: as, a cow darin6 azure (that is, having a A magnifico ; a grandee. 

collar of bells in blue), lierry. - - - 

clarinet (klar'i-net or klar-i-net'), 


„ *. (Also 
clarionet (resting on darion ); = D. Dan. /clari- 
net s G. clarinet ss Sw. klarinett, < F. clarinette , 
< It. darinetto (= Sp. darinete as Pg. clarincta), 
dim. of darino : see clarino.] A musical wind- 


Enter Volponr, Mwa. The first in the habit of a Comman* 
dadore ; the either of a Clarumimo. 

Vd. 'Fore heaven, a brave clariwnmo ; thou becom'st it ! 
Pity thou wert not born one. B. J(nmn , Volpone, v. 3. 

Olarlisine (klar-i-s$n') y n. [As Clariste + 
ine i.] A member of the order of Clarisses. 


instrument consisting of a mouthpiece contain- clarite (klar 'it), n. [< Clara (see def.) + 

A sulphid of arsenic and eoi>per closely allied 
to enargite, from the Clara mine, near Schap- 
baoh, in Baden. 

clarltnde (klar 'i -tfid), ». [< L, daritudo, < 

clarut , clear; see clear, a.] Clearness; splen- 
dor. 

Those daritudee which gild the skies. 

J. Beaumont , Psyche, vii. 67. 

cylindrical tube with clarity (kiar'i-ti), », [< ME. clarite, elareiee, 
the fingers and 9 by also clcrete , cleerte, elerte, \ OF. cleric, dartet , F. 

clartd ae Pr. daritat an Sp. claridad as Pg. ©torf- 
dade as It. ohiaritd, < L. clarita(t-)s, clearness, 
< clarut, clear; see clear , a.] Clearness; bright- 
ness; splendor. [Obsolete or archaic.] 



Clarinet* with mouthpiece on ■ 
larger Kale. 


ing a single beating reed, a c. 

18 holes (9 to be elosed by th< 
keys), and a bell or HartiM mouth, iu tone is 
full, mellow, and expressive, blending well with tmth brass 
and stringed instruments. Its compass is about 8| octaves, 
beginning just above teuor C, and including all the semi- 
tones. Several varieties are in use, differing in pitch and 
in their adaptability to extreme keys, as the 0 clarinet, 
the H) clarinet, the Efe clarinet, etc. Other varieties are 
the alto clarinet, the haaset-horn, and the bass clarinet, 
which together constitute the clarinet family of lnstru* 
meats. The clarinet is a modification of the medieval 
shawm, and became a recognised orchestral instrument 
about 1776 ; It la now in oonatant use in all orchestras and 
in most military bonds. Its construction was decidedly 
improved in 1848.— BM8 OlOXiUSt, a large clarinet pitch- 
ed an octave lower than the ordinary clarinet 

See krumm- 


There cam doun a Sterre, and ga t Llgbte and served him 
with daretee. MandeviUe, Travels, p. (NL 

There is a story told of a very religious person, whose 
spirit in the ecstasy of devotion was transported to the 
clarify of a vision. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 62. 
Floods in wliose more than crystal clarity 
Innumerable virgin graces grow. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, xxl 44. 
Tliey wert the ferment of tho heated fancy, and, though 
murky and unsettled, to be followed by damn, sweetness, 
and strength. Stedman , Viet Poets, p. 888. 


syrup. See fMrifimimm, . . . , - — — - — 

Asotber Bluer . . . whoee waters were thicke and miry, Citniieb-itOp (klar 1-net-stop), n. 
w hl oh they darifie with ollume before they con drink it horn. 

Purchae, Pilgrimage, p. 486. clarinettist (klar-i-net'ist), n. [< F. clarinet- clarkt, *. An obsolete spelling of clerk, still 
8 . To bri^tten; purity; make dear, in a %» Uste, < clarinette : see clarinet and -iff.] One used as a proper name, Clark, Clarke. 

free from obeenrities or defects; drilled in playing the clarinet. Olarkia (klSr f ki-K), n . [NL.; named for Capt. 

render intelligent or Intel- darino (kla-re'rS), *. fit., also chiarino, m Sp. William Clarke, who with Capt. Meriwether 

darin m Pg. darim, < ML. as it *cktrinut f < L Lewis oonduoted the first U. b* government 



Olartt* 

exploring expedition mum the continent in 
. 1804-6. j A email genne of herbaceous annual 
* plants, natural order Onagraoeas, natives of the 
United States west of the Rooky Mountains. 
They have showy purplish flowers, and two 
st-eeies, C . pulchclla ana C. elegant, are common 
in cultivation. 

clarthobacnro (klll'rd-ob-skfl'rd), n. [Olt.] 
Same as chiaroscuro . 

dart (klftrt)> e. t [E. dial, and So., also olort; 
origin unknown.] To daub, smear, or spread; 
dirty. 

dart (klttrt), n. [< cfarf, t>.] 1. A daub: as, 
a dart of grease. — 9. ph Tenacious miro or 
mud. [Scotch.] 

Clarty (kl&r'ti), a. [Also clorty ; < olart + -y*. 
Of. claity.) Miry; muddy; sticky and foul; 
very dirty. [Scotch.] 

Searching auld wives' barrels. 

OchTnuu ! the day ! 

That da rty barm should stain my laurels. 

Burns, On being Appointed to the Exolso. 

cla\ 
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dash (Wash), a. [< clash, e.] 1, A sharp or 
harsh noise made by a blow, as upon a metallic 
surface : a sound produced by the violent col- 
lision of hard bodies; a striking together with 
. noise ; noisy collision. 

The desk of arms and voioe of men we hear. 

SirJ. Denham, iEneid, ii. 
Here he wm interrupted by something whloh fell with 
a heavy cloth on the street before us. " " 


clary if,*. [< ME. clary, clarie, clarcy , clarry, 
clarrc, < OF. dart, < ML. claratum (also dare- 
turn), clary, lit. * cleared' or ‘clarified’ wine, 
prop. neut. (sc. vinum . wine) of L. claratus, pp. 
of darare, dear, clarify : see clear , v. Different 
from claret, with which it has been confused: 
see claret .] Wine mixed with honey and spices, 
and afterward strained until it is clear. 

A clarri maad of a oerteyn wyn. 

With nercoty kes and opyc of Thebes fyu. 

Chaucer , Knight s Tale (ed. Morrs), L 818. 
No man yit in the morter spices grand 
To elarre, Chaucer , Former Age, L 16. 

Clary 3 (kl&'ri), n. [For *sclary, < F. sdarde or 
ML. solarca , searlea^ etc. : cf. I), schartoi , scherlei 
= MHG. scharleie . G. scharlei a It. schiarea a 
Fg. esclarm ; origin unknown.] A plant of the 
genus Salvia or sage, Salvia Sdaroa. The name 
was resolved by the aiiothecarles inioelmr-ej/e, translated 
Oeulus-Christi, Oodes-rie, and tee-bright, and the plant 
accordingly used in eytssulves.— Wild clary, (a) Salvia 
Verbenaca, a common European species, (b) In the West 
Indies, Hdiotropium Indie tan, 
clarjPt, v . i . [Appar. based on L. dams, clear, 
shrill : see clarion , clear, a.] To make a loud 
or shrill noise. 

The crane that goeth before, if aught to be avoyded, gives 
warning thereof by clarying. 

' A. Golding, tr. of Bolin us, xiv. 

clary-water (kl&'ri-wA'ter), w. A composition 
of brandy, sugar, clary-flowers, and cinnamon, 
with a little ambergriH, formerly much used as 
an aid to digestion. 

class (kl&z), n. pi, A variant spelling of Scotch 
does. 

Clash (klash), r. [* D. kletsen, splash, clash, s= 
G. klatsohen , dial, kletschen , a Don. klashe = 
Sw. klatscha , dash, knock about; of. MD. D. 
klvts, G. klatsch, inter].; Dan. klaskssBw. klatsch, 
u clash. Appar. an imitative variant of clack; 
v.t, crash , crack, and hash, hack . See dish-clash, ] 
I. intrant, 1. To make a loud harsh noise, as 
from a violent or sudden blow or collision. 

Cloth, ye bells, in the merry March air t 

Tennyson, Welcome to Alexandra. 
The music beat and rang and clothed in the air. 

G. W. Curtis, Int. to Cecil Dreeinc. 

9, To dash against an object with a loud noise ; 
come into violent and resounding collision; 
strike furiously. 

The true Reason of It [the ebbing and Sowing of the sea] is 
nothing else but the clothing of the Waters of two mighty 
Seas crossing each other. Stillingfieet, Sermons, 111. x. 

And thrice 

Tiiey clash'd together, and thrice they brake their spears. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

3. Figuratively, to act with opposing power or 
in a contrary direction; come into collision: 
contradict; Interfere: as, their opinions and 
their interests clash . 

Neither was there any queen-mother who might clash 
with Ills counsellors for authority. Paeon, Henry VII. 
Other existences there are, that clash with ours. 

M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 

4. To talk; gossip idly; tattle; tell tales. 
Burns. [Scotch.] 

II. tram. To “bang; strike, or strike against, 
with a resounding collision ; strike sharply to- 
gether. 

Then Thiabe . . . dasht the dore. 

Lisle, Hellodorus <1888). 
The nodding statue dash'd his amis. 

Dryden, Pal. and Are., 111. 870. 
Above all, the triumphant palm-trees clashed their me- 
lodious branches like a chorus with cymbals. 

C. IF. Stoddard, South-Sea Idyls, p. 7. 
, Let us clash our minds together, and see if some sparks 
do not spring forth. 

/. JS. Codec, Virginia Comedians, l xrtli. 


How oft the hind ha* started at the daeh 
Of spears, and yell of meeting armies here. 

Bryant, To the Apennines. 
9. Figuratively, opposition; collision; contra- 
diction, as between differing or conflicting in- 
terests, views, purposes, etc. 

The c la s he s between popes and kings. 

Denham, Progress of Learning. 

3. Tittle-tattle; scandal ; idle talk. [Scotch.] 

Some rhyme to court the country clash. Bums , , 

4. A quantity of any moist substance thrown 
at something; a splash. [Scotch.] 

dashing (kliwk'ing), n. [Verbal n. of dash, 
v.] The action of the verb clash, in any sense ; 
specifically, opposition; contention; dispute. 

There Is high clashing again betwixt my Lord Duke and 
the Earl of Bristol ; they recriminate one another of divers 
Things. Howell, Letters, 1. iv. 80. 


dashingly (klash'ing-li), adv. With clashing. 

Clasp (klAsp), v. [< ME. claspcn, rarely clospen , 
also clapsen (cf. LG. umklaspcm), grasp firmly, 
prob. extended from dap 1, strike suddenly; but 
cf. ctampl and clip *, embrace,] I, fraiw, 1, To 
catch and hold by twining or embracing; sur- 
round and cling to, as a vino to a tree; em- 
brace closely; Inclose or encompass, as with 
the arms, bands, or fingers ; grasp. 

Then creeping, clasp’d the hero’s knees and prayed. 

Dryden, iEneid, x. 
He seeks to clasp 

His daughter's cold, damp hand in his. 

Whittier, Mogg Megone, I. 

9. To shut or fasten together with or as with 
a clasp. 

His botes elapsed [var. dapsud. etc., clasped, eloepede ] 
fayre and xetisly. Chaucer, Gen. iW to (?. T., 1. 278. 

Sermons are the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and do 
open the Scriptures, which being but read, remain in com- 
parison still clasped . Hooker, F.ccles. Polity, v. 22. 

XL intrant . To oling. [Rare.] 

My father, . . . 

. . . clasping to the mast, endur'd a sea 

That almost burst the deck. Shak , , Pericles, iv. 1. 

clasp (ki&sp), w. [< ME. clasp, clcsue (= LG. 
klaitpe, klasper ); from the verb.] 1. A catch 
or hook used to hold together two things, or 
two parts of the same thing. 

Ant the body hongetli at the galewei faste, 

With yrueiio [Iron] clasps* longo to last*. 

Execution of Sir Simon Fraser (Child's Ballads, VI. 282). 
Specifically— (a) A broad, flat hook or catch used to hold 
together the covers of a book. 

That book in many’s eyes doth share the gloiy, 

That in gold daspe locks in the golden story. 

Shak., R. and J., 1. 8, 
(h) A hook used to hold together two jwrts of a garment, 
or serve os an ornament : as. a cloak-c/wp. See agrafe, 
hrovchi, fennail. (<*) A small piece of tiu or other metal 

K d through or around two objects, and bent over to 
i them together. 00 In sjdnninh, au arraugetaent 
consisting of two horisontal beams, the upper pressed 
upuu the lower one, or lifted for drawing out the thread. 

9. A clinging or grasping, especially of the 
arms or hands; a close embrace. 

A central warmth diffusing bliss 
Iu glance and smile, ami clasp and kiss. 

Tennyson, In Meiuoriam, Ixxxlv. 

3. In entom., the clampers at the end of the male 
abdomen, designed for retaining the female, 
elaaper (klha'per), n. One who or that which 
clasps. Specifically — («) In hot., the tendril of a vine 
or other plant which twines round something for support. 
(6) In cool., any special organ by which one sex clasps and 
retaius the other in copulation, as lu many insects, crusta- 
ceans, Ashes, etc. The claapers ore usually modified limbs, 
or appendages of limbs, but arc sometimes other special 
parts, as terminal abdominal appendages of insects. 

The ventral flns (of selachians] are always placed near 
the anus, aud, In the male, bear peculiar grooved carti- 
laginous appendages, which are the accessory oopulatory 
organs (clampers). Claus, Zoology (trans.), 1. 15& 

clMjwred (klS»'p*rtl), a. [< otenw + •«!*.] 
Furnished with claspers or tendrils. 
dMP-book (kUsp'liuk), n, A pair of hooks 
provided with a dip-ring which, when in posi- 
tion, holds them together, 
elasp-knif* (klAsp ”nlf ), n, 1. A knife with 
one or more blades which fold into the handle. 
Clasp-knives of hrouse have been found among Etruscan 
remains t they have been found iu Rome with ioonio han- 
dles of bone and other materials, and iron blades. Dur- 
ing the middle ages they were probably superseded by the 
sheath-knife worn in the belt, and were not commonly In 
use again until the seventeenth century. 


9, In a narrower sense, a large knife with on* 
blade which folds into the handle and may be 
looked when open by a eatdh on the book, 
clasp-look (Ulsp'lok), *. A look which is 
closed or secured by means of a spring; spe- 
cifically, a device for locking together the cov- 
ers of a book or an album, 
clasp-nail (kltap'nfil), n. A nail having a head 
with pointed spurs that sink into the wood, 
class (klAs)f », [ss D. kla8, klasse m G. dam 
‘a Dan. klasse = Sw. klass, < F. closes « Bp. 
dose a Pg. It. c fosse, < L. elassis, a class or di- 
vision of the people, assembly of people, the 
whole body of citizens called to arms, the army, 
the fleet, later a class or division m genenu, 
OL. cldsis , a (perhaps <) Gr. a calling, 
summons, name, appellation, < saXsiv a L. cu- 
toff, call, proclaim: see claim* and calends. 
Hence dome, classify, ctc.l 1. In anc. hist., 
one of the five divisions of the Roman citisens 
made, according to their wealth, by Servius Tal- 
linn, for purposes of taxation : a sixth division 
comprised those whose possessions fell below 
the minimum of the census. Hence— 8. An 
order or rank of persons ; a number of persons 
having certain characteristics in common, as 
equality in rank, intellectual Influence, educa- 
tion, property, occupation, habits of life, etc. 

We are by our occupations, education, and habits of Ufa 
divided almost into different species. Bach of these of asses 
of the human race has desires, fears, and conversation, vex- 
atious and merriment peculiar to itself. 


Nine tenths of the whole people belong to the laborious, 
Industrious, and productive dosses. 

D. Webster, Speech, Pittsburg, July, 1888. 

The constitution of the House of Commons tended 
greatly to promote the salutary intermixture of classes. 
The knight of the shire was the connecting link between 
the baron and the shopkeeper. Macaulay, Hist Eng., L 

8. Anybody of persons grouped together by par- 
ticular circumstances or for particular reasons. 
Specifically — (a) A number of pupils in a school, or of stu- 
dents In a oollege, of the same grade or pnrvning the same 
studies; especially, in American colleges, the students 
collectively who are graduated, or in accordance with the 
rules of the college will be graduated, in the same year. 
Them are four college classes, the freshman or lowest, 
the sophomore, the Junior, and the senior. The word was 
first sued in this sense In American colleges in the Latin 
form classic, and was borrowed from the universities of 
continental Europe, where it had during the sixteenth 
century replaced the modieval lectio, (b) In the Msth. 
Ch., one of several small companies, usually numbering 
about twelve members, into which each society is divided, 
for more offectivo pastoral oversight, social meeting for 
religious purposes, aud the raising of money for church 
work. It ordinarily holds a weekly session called a close- 
meeting, under the charge of one of the members called 
a class-Lader, whose duty it is to tee eveiy member of his 
class at least once a week ; to give religious instruction, • 
reproof, or comfort, as needed ; to receive for the stewards 
of the church the contributions of the clam for the sup- 
port of the church; to report to the pastor any members 
needing especial attention, os the sick, backsliders, etc. ; 
and to report on the condition of his class to each Quar- 
terly Conference, (e) Borne as elassis, 2. (d) In several 
European states, one of the graded divisions of primary 
electors for members of the legislative body. In r *‘ 
the whole number of voters is divided into three < 


so arranged that each dass pays one thlid of the direct 


[ levied. The first class is of the few wealthy, who pay 
i highest taxes, to the ainonnt of one third of the whole, 
eh class chooses the same number of secondary electors, 


taxi 
the 

E ph c 

who eleot the deputies* 

4. A number of objects distinguished by com- 
mon characters from all others, and regarded 
as a collective unit or group; a collection ca- 
pable of a general defimtion ; a kind, a natural 
doss Is a set of objects possess i ng important characters 
over and above those that are necessary for distinguishing 
them from others ; but the term is applied by naturalists 
to groups which want this character, and whleh have not 
generally retained very long, unchanged, a place in science. 
See classification. 

There it not a more singular character In the world than 
that of a thinking man. it is not merely having a tuooev- 
sion of ideas which lightly skim over the mind that oan 
with any propriety be styled by that denomination. It is 
observing them separately and distinctly, and causing 
them under their respective classes. _ 

M Hmoth, Letters of Ftteosborne. 


Logicians divide propositions Into certain t 

Reid, Account of Aristotle, tL | L 

Observing many individuals to agree in certain attri- 
butes, we refer them all to one doss, and give a name to 
therfur. Reid, Intellectual Powers, v. 1 1 

(This meaning came into use about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. The phrase ‘to be included under a clast 
is older than 7 to be included in a class. 1 ] 

5. In nat. hist., a group of plants or animals 
next in rank above the order or superorder, 
and commonly formed by the union of several 
orders or auperorders: out it ma/ be repre- 
sented by a single species. See ctassifloamim. 
In analogy the class was the highest division of the ani- 
mal kingdom in the Unnsan system, when * 

first acquired its technical softlagfoal meaning. _ 
arranged animals in six dames: J Umn a fit An 
pkihia, Pieces, Insert*, Vermes; the next | 



were the orders. in the CuvJsrian system a class wu ths associated with the ancient Greek end Latin 
Ant division of one of the four “great divisions” of the 

animal kingdom. Vertebrate MoUusca. ArUnOata, and . t . . . . - . . .... - 

Rad&ata: thus Cuvier's four classes of VeHebrata were With them the genius of dassick learning owe! loth, and 

Kw & now from them it is derived. FdUm, Heading the Classlcks. 
recognised seven or eight subkingdom* or phyla of ani- Poetic fields encompass roe around, 

xnals, divided into about thirty-five classes (see aninutl And still 1 seem to tread on classic ground. 

kingdom a, under animal ) ; the class lieing the division usu- Addition, Letter from Italy, 

ally recognised next below the phylum or subkingdom, Honoe — 3 Relatinir io local tt, U r aasodiated 
thoughsomo naturalists introduce a superclass, or division “fij 0 ®"® 1 1 

between the phylum and the class, as Johthuoimida for with great modern authors, or with great Ills- 
the classes Ptsoes and Amphibia, or Sauropsida for the tori cal events : as, classic Stratford ; classic 
classes Awe and JUptilia. The dais is always superior Haw tings. — 4. In accordance with the canons 
to the supororder, order, or suborder, and inferior to the % TEEST .. tSbETS? ■ aa IXZ wnfllA 
kingdom s ibklugtlom, or phylum, in botany, llkewliw, ot Jf rc l f^„ ana "«®“ “J- “> 0 clame P™™- 
the class Is the next principal grado of divisions alum? tho “O. Same as classical) 0. 
onier, and in the Unnean system was the highest grade. To force our consciences that Christ set free, 

The subclass, division, and cohort or alliance are. however, And ride us with a elastic hierarchy. 

often variously Intercalated as subordinate grouping* lie- Milton. New Forces of Conscience. 

tween the class and the order. Tho phwtiogaiuii' series or mmImi <„ -«i, »h. 

•ubkingdom of plants includes the three classes of (non- 

nospsrms (often united with the next), dicotyledons, and JSjJjfSfJjJJ JJjfJf 11 Tuitan ’ 1 * orio ' * on<c ' 

monocotyledon*. The cryptogaraie series has been ordi- Corinthian, orders. « . 

narily divided into the twociaise* of acnutens and thah IL 1* An author 01 the first rank, a writer 
logons, by recent authorities tliu number lias been in- whoso stylo is pure and correct, and whose 
greased by three or four or more. works servo as a standard or. model : primarily 

6. Ingeom., the degree of a locus of planes; a specifically, a Greek or Roman author of 
dlyinou of algebraical loci boaruiK an ordinal this character, but alao a writer of like char- 
number showing how many pianos there are ^ter in any nation, 
incident to the locua and pacing through each Buti hlgll gU>VOi „„„ , B#ml a)IOUB , 
line 01 space. In the case of u plum* locus, this is the The classics of an age that heard of none, 

number unities in the plane incident to the locus and pass- j w Dunciad, i. 148. 

taa thrauRh each pt.ii.f in tliu plane. Th. ordinal number ,, t n Wro a k , B viritlmatB T„ f ,n. t , 

of the dais of an algebraical surface Is the numticr of tan- w ™ ran* w “ “ 

gent planes to the surface through each line of space. The .. _ , , _ , . * , ■"" oau * a V‘ 

class of an algebraical curve of double curvature is the 2. A literary production of the first class or 
number of osculating planes through each point of space ; rank; specifically, in the plural, the literature 


Poetic fields encompass roe around, 

And still 1 seem to tread on classic ground. 


Addison, Letter from Italy. 


between the phylum and the class, as Ichth\mt*Ula for 
the classes Pisces and Amphibia, or Saurojwida for the 
classes Axes and Jtsptilia. The dais is always superior 
to the supororder, order, or suborder, and Inferior to the 
kingdom, subklugdom, or phylum. In botany, likewise, 
the class Is the next principal grado of divisions alum? tho 
order, and In the Unnean system was the highest grade. 
The subclass, division, and cohort or alliance are. however, 
often variously Intercalated as subordinate groupings be- 
tween the class and the order. The phwtiogaiuii' series or 
•ubkingdom of planti includes the three chimes of gym- 
mspsrms (often united with the next), dicotyledons, and 
monocotyledon* The cryptogaraie series has been ordi- 
narily divided into the two classes of aavgent ami thab 
logons; by recent authorities the number Iul* been in- 
leased by tliree or four or more. 

6. In geont the degree of a locus of planes; a 
division of algebraical loci bearing an ordinal 
number showing how many planes there are 
incident to the locus and passing through each 
line of space. In the case of u plane locus, this is the 
number unities in the plane incident to the locus and pass- 
ing through each point in the plane. The ordinal number 
of the dais of an algohralcul surface Is the numticr of tan- 
gent planes to the surface through each line of space. The 
dan of an algebraical curve of double curvature is the 


also, the class of a cone on which the curve lies. The 
class of an algebraical plane curve is the number of tan- 
gents through each point of the plane. The class of a 
congruence Is the uuinber of liues of the congruence pass- 
ing through each point of space. The class of a complex 
is the dass of the cone of lines of the complex passing 
through each point of space. The dass of a cone Is the 


number of osculating planes through each point of space ; rank; specifically, in the plu 
!te H)* .?*S!L S' 5.S ,U ‘ , 1 ‘!" ."S. 2?“ of ancient Greeoe and Borne. 


I’nder the tuition of Mr. Reynolds lie was for some time 
instructed in tho classics. Malone, Mir J. Reynolds. 

A classic is properly a Itook which maintains itself by 
virtue ot that nappy coalescence of matter and style, that 
innate and requisite sympathy betweeu the thought that 


of a plant* curve lying in it.— Glass cop, a silver cup gives life and the form that consents to ever}' mood of 
nted by a college dass to the first boy born to a ^,0 and dignity, ... and which Is something neither 


presented by a college dass to the first boy tiorn to a 
member of the class after graduation. [l\ 8.1— Class Of 
I manifold. 8et* manifold. 

elm— (klta), r. [== F. classer, etc.; from the 
noun. Cf. classify.] I. trans. 1. To arrange in 
m data or classes ; rank together; regard as con- 
stituting a class ; refer to a class or group ; clas- 
sify ; range. 

We are all ranked and classed by Him who seeth Into 
every heart Dr, lilair. 

Is consdousncss an abstraction ? Is anything further 


grace and dignity, . . . and which is something neither 
ancient nor modem, always new and in capable of grow- 
ing old. Lowell , Among my Hooks, 2d ser., p. 128. 

The present practice of making the classics ot a lan- 
guage the vehicle of elementary grammatical Instruction 
cannot be too strongly condemned. When the classics of 
a language are ground into children who arc Incapable 
of approbating them, the result Is often to create a per- 
manent disgust for literature generally. 

//. Sweet, Hilling Reform (1885), p. IS. 

3. One versed in the classics.— Ohlnsse dailies, 

tlm sacred liooka of the Chinese. See king*. 


are of essentially the same natures, and In other groups 
things of natures essentially different — is the fundamen- 
tal condition to right guidance of actions. 

//. Silencer, Man vs. State, p. 6. 
8. To place in ranks or divisions, as students 
that are pursuing the same studies; form into 
a class or classes, as In an educational institu- 
tion. cgyiL L Class, Classify ; arrange, distribute, dis- 
pose. Class . is the older and less precise word ; It is 
applied to persons more often than classify. Classify Is 
used in science rather than dass, as being more exact. 

IL intrans . To be arranged or classed. 

ctamble (kl&s'a-bl ), a. [< class + -able. Also 
less prop, classible. < class 4* -ibleA Capable 
of being classed. 

Saeh of these [doings of Individuals] is approved or dis- 
approved on the assumption that It is definitely ela*saUr 
as good or laid. H, Spencer, Lata of Ethics, I loo. 

rim-day fklta'dii), ft. In American colleges, 
a day during the commencement season de- 
voted chiefly to exercises conducted by mem- 
bers of the graduating class, including orations, 
poems, etc. 

lOMSeAi *• Plural of classis and of class. 
dl— -fellow (klto'fol'6), n. One of the same 
class at school or college ; a classmate, 
claasible (klhs'i-bl), a. Bee claimable . 
cliedo (klhs'ik), a. and n. [= I), klassiek (cf. 
G, classisch s Dan. Sw* klassisk) = F. olussiyuc 
m Bp. cUtsico ss Pg. It. classico , < L. classicus , 
relating to the classes or cemtus division* into 
which the Roman people were anciently di- 
vided, and in particular pertaining to the first 
or highest class, who were often spoken of as 


or highest class, who were often spoken of as h - vUrr > • 
efomm (hence the use of the word to note writ- claseical^t, a. [< L. elassicus f belonging to a 
ess of the first rank) ; also, belonging to the fleet fleet ( < classis, a fleet, a class : see class , n., and 
( 1 dassici , the marines : see classical *0, < classis , a classic ), + ~aL] Belonging or pertaining to a 
class (also a fleet): see class, u.] I.«. 1. Belong- fleet. [Rare.] 

lug to or associated with the first or highest class, Curtains frogmen* concerning the beginnings, antiqul- 

especially in literature ; accepted as of the high- ties, and gnmth of the classical and warre-like shipping of 
eel rank ; serving as a s tanda rd, model, or guide* i bihuw I England J. Hakluyt » Voyages, To the Reader. 
O Sheridan ! if aught can move thy pen, clasfllcftlliffi (klks'i-kal-ism), ft. [( classical *+ 

Let comedy assume her throne again ; . . . -ism.] 1. A classic idiom or style ; classicism. 

— ma mo r ul - tu th S — 8. In art, attempted adherence to the rule* 
teotch^irtowe™. ot <* Boman art; imitation of olaerio art. 

JSSSl topuiei te>— — ow^ipltattoaUoii and ienanot domical- 


in literary style, (a) lYtmarily and specifically, relat- 
ing to Greek ana Roman authors and orators of the first 
rank or highest estimation. 

He | Sheridan] brought away from school a very slender 
> provision of datsical learning. Jirougham, Sheridan. 

'Hie chief end of classical studies was perhaps as often 
reached thenltlme of Josiah Quincy] as now, in giving a 
young man a love for something ajiart from and above the 
more vulgar associations of life. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 108. 
(b) Pertaining to writers of the first rank among the mod- 
ems; constituting the best model or authority us a com- 
position or an author. 

Mr. Greaves, who may be justly reckoned a classical au- 
thor on this subject. Arbuthmit, Auc. Coins. 

lienee— 2. In general, of the flrat rank, or con- 
Htitnting a model, in its kind ; having in a high 
degree the qualities which constitute excellence 
in its kind : as, a classical work of art.— 3. Bame 
as classic , 2 and 3.-4. (a) Pertaining to a class ; 
of the taxonomic rank or grade of a class. 

( n willing to give similar classical characters to both of 
his primary divisions, Ctssalpiuu* has passed over what 
at first is most striking in the form of trees. 

Dees, Cyc., Classification. 

(b) Belonging to classification ; classificatory. 

Mr. Hammond's Preface to the American issue of Mr. 
Mandan's well-known edition of the “institutes of Justin- 
ian " contains much the liest defence 1 have seen of tha 
classical distribution of law. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 866. 

6. In some Reformed churches, relating to or 
of the nature of a classis or class. Bee classic, 2. 

And what doth make a classical eldership to lie a pres- 
bytery? Goodwin, Works, IV. 114. 


ftlfiffltftfifrjff 

8. Knowledge of the da— log and of what re- 
lates to them. 

Except In his [Swinburne's] first poem. Atalanta, we may 
think iul dassicalim is in many respects gravely at fault. 

H. y. Oaenham, Short Studies, p. 61. 

daiiicallgt (kl&s'i-kal-ist), n. [< classical + 
-isb] 1. One versed' in the knowledge of the 
classics ; a classicist.— 2. In art, one who geeks 
to adhere to the canons of Greek or Roman art. 
Buskin. 

claasicallty (klAs-i-kal'i-ti), n. [< classical + 
-tty.] The quality of being classical. Also 
classicalness. 

classically (kl&s'i-kal-i), adv , 1. In the man- 
ner of a classic; according to the manner of 
classic authors* 

Milton found again tho long-lost secret of being daub 
catty elegant without being pedantically cold. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 887. 

2. According to a regular order of classes or 
sets. 

It would be impossible to bear all its specific details in 
the memory if they were not classically arranged, /f. Kcr. 

cl&ssicalness (klha'i-k&l-nes), n. [< classical 
4- -ness.] Bame as classical^. 

claiiidsm (klta'i-sizm), m. [< classic + -tom ; 
es F. olassicimc = It. classicismoA 1. An idiom 
or the style of the classics.— 2. The adoption or 
imitation of what is classical or classic in style. 

The first [kind of verscl was that of an art-school, tak- 
ing its models from old English poetry, and from the deli- 
cate classicism ot Landor and Keats. 

Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 4. 

classicist (kl&g'i-sist), n. [< classic + -tot.] 

1. One versed in the classics. 

Heyne, the groat German classicist, shelled tho peas for 
his dinner with one hand, while he annotated Tibullus 
with tho other. 

W. Matthews , Getting oil in the World, p. 229* 

2. One who is in favor of making a study of the 
classics the foundation of education. 

classicize (kl&g'i-siz), v. b: pret. andpp. classi- 
cised, ppr. classicizing. [< classic + -toe.] To 
render classic. 

It [H6tel de Rambouilletl had no doubt a very consider 
able lufliionce in bringing about the classicising of French 
during the 17th century. Eneyc, Brit., XX. 266. 

dandflabl* (Uta'i-fl-n-U), a. [< classify + 
-able.] Capable of being elasrifled. 

These olumgos are classifiable as the original sensations 
are. J. S. MiU, bogie, 1. 296. 

cUuudfic (klk-slf 'ik), a . [< L. classis , a class (see 
class, 9i.), 4- -ficus, making, < faoerc t make.] 1. 
Distinguishing a class or classes:* as, a classific 
mark. [Rare.] —2. Relating to classification ; 
classificatory; taxonomic, 

The cfoftttoe'value of such features a* the color of the 
skin, tho color and character of the hair and eyes, the 
shape of the nose and lips. Science, VI. 620. 

3. Making, constituting, or lying at tho foun- 
dation of classification, or of a system of classi- 
fication. 

All curators of anthropological museums must recognise 
the following classifie concept* : material, race, geograph- 
ical areas, social organisation*, environment, structure and 
function, and evolution or elaboration. Science, IX. 684. 

classification (kl&s'i-fl-k&'Bhon), a. [ss G. clas- 
sification b 1). klassifikaUe b Dan. klassifika- 
Uon b F. classification b Bp. clasificadon = Pg. 
classiflcafdo ss It. classificaeimc , < NL. elassifi- 


oatio(n-), < classiflcare classify: see 
The act of forming a class or of dividing into 
classes; the act oxgrouping together those be- 
ings or things which have certain characters in 
common ; distribution into sots, sorts, or ranks; 
taxonomy. In natural history classification has been 


made on two principles, distinguished as the natural and 
the artificial : the former aiming to arrange all known 

S lants or animals according to their resemblances, and 
egress of resemblance, in the whole plan of their struc- 
ture ; the latter arranging them by some one or more f mints 
of resemblance or difference, as may be moat convenient 
and easy, and without regard to other considerations. The 
widest divisions In xotilogy are called subktngdoms; sub- 
kingdoms are divided into phyla or classes, classes into 
orders, orders Into families, families Into genera, genera 
Into species, and species into varieties. There are also 
intermediate divisions, as subclass, superorder, suborder, 
subfamily, eto. In botany the same divisions are used as 


S lants or animals according 
egress of resemblance, in tl 


visions, as a . 
subfamily, etc. In botany the same divisions are used os 
in sottlogy, except tliat orders and families are identical, 
and the term phylum Is not used. Hoc animal kingdom, 


population into native and foreign, male and female. Is a 
criMS-claaslfloation. Such are the classifications of chem- 
istry, geometry, logic, eto. Cross-classification violate* 
a canon of Aristotelian logic.— BftWGhlOtl OlaiilflOO- 
ttOB, a classification in which the subdivisions of different 
classes arc different, as was required by Aristotle. Such 
are the usual classifications of botany and soOlogy.— Quiz- 
ary orqulaarlaii oloilfloatloiL Bee quinary. 

duatSeator a. . pL. Cf. Bp. 

cUuiflaador.] A olaMifler. 



a * 

see -fy and -afory.] Relating to or of th« na- 
ture of olaesiftoation; concerned with olaoeify- 
ing; clasaiflc; taxonomic. 

The etassMeatory sciences, 

Whewdl, Hist Scientific Ideas, Till. 
Like the sciences of sotilogy end botany, the science of 

S hilolugy is pre-eminently s da*sifcatory science, using 
he method of comparison as its chief implement of in- 
duottve research. J, Fiske, Cosmic Philos*, I. 448. 

Oiaflslfloatory relationship or Unship, the confusion 
under the same general view and name of all members of 
the tribe belonging to the same generation. Morgan. 
Father Lafttan. whose " Hours des Bauvages Amdri- 

a ualns' 4 was published in 1724, carefully describes among 
tie Iroquois and Hurons the system of kinthip to which 
Morgan has since given the name of classiflcatorv, where 
the mother’s sisters are reckoned as mothers, and so on. 

top. Set. Mo., XXVI. 168. 

glftfffifi** (klha'i-fl-Cr), n. 1 . One who classifies ; 
one who constructs or applies a system of clas- 
sification; a taxonomist. 

The ef assifiers of this period were chiefly Fruotists and 
Corulllsts. lit**, Cyc., Classiflcatlon. 

9. A figure, mark, or symbol used in classify- 
ing. — 3. In the Chinese spoken language, one 
of a number of words that serve to point out 
which one of several things called by me same 
name (though differently written) is intended. 
Also called numeratives, because of their fre- 
quent use after numerals, 
classify (kita'i-fl), v. t. ; pret. and pp. classified , 
ppr. classifying. [= F. classifier m Bp. clasifioar 
Pg. clasmfiear = It. classificare (of. D. klassi- 
ficeren m G. classiflciren s Dan. kUmificere ), < 
NL. dassificare, classify (cf. classified < L. clas 
sis, a class, + facere , make : see class, ft., and 
-fy.] To arrange in a class or classes; arrange 
or group in sets, sorts, or ranks according to 
some method founded on common characteris- 
tics in the objects so arranged. 

Spooking strictly, we form o clou when we bring to- 
gether o collection of indlvlduala held in union by the 
bond of one or more points of community, and when we 
take care tliat nothing tliat is destitute of tbo point or 
points of community is admitted Into the class : we da*- 
*ifj{ when we arrange classes thus constructed on the prin 
oiple of higlior audio * ’ ‘ 


lower, wider and narrower. 

W. L. Davidson, Mind, XII. 284. 


The former (the Llnneau system] is an attempt at efaari- 
fying plants according to their agroement In some single 
ciiaraoten. Brands and Cox. 

Can he classify the onrrents of his soul? 

Bttshnsll, demons on Living Subjects, p. 44. 
rSyn. Bee das*, v. t. 

classis (klas'is), n.s pi. classes (-4s). [< L. 
classis: see class, n.j 1. Class; order; sort; 
specifically, in sofil., a group or division of the 
taxonomic rank of a class. [Bare.]. 

Yet there is unquestionably a very large Classis of crea- 
tures lu the earth farre above the condition of eleuen- 
taiity. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. (ed. 1648), 11. 1. 

2. An ecclesiastical judicatory ; specifically, in 
the Reformed (Dutch and French) churches, a 
judicatory corres{»onding to a presbytery in the 
Presbyterian Church. Also class. 

Classes and synods may advise, but overrule they can- 
not Bp. Hall. 

The meeting of the elders over many congregations that 
they call the classis . Goodwin, Works, IV. 114. 

3f. A class in a university, college, or school. 

The generall houres appointed for all tho students, and 
tiie speciall houros for their own classis. 

Sew England's First Fruit*. 

Cl&88-leader (klfcs'14'ddr), n. The leader of a 
class in a Methodist church. Boo class, a., 3 (5). 
tel (klAs'm&n). n. ; pi. classmen (-men). 

1. In the English universities, a candidate for 
graduation in arts who has passed an exami- 
nation of special severity in one of the depart- 
ments in which honors are conferred, and who 
is placed according to merit in one of several 
classes. At Oxford succesaful candidates are classed in 
lioth the public examinations. In the first lu three classes, 
In tiie second (or final examination) in four classes. At 
Cambridge only graduates are classed, and they are di- 
vided into three classes. Bee tripos. 

2. A member of a class in a college: used 
especially in compounds: as, upper-classman, 
Umeir-cmmam Bee class, «t., 8 (a). 

classmate (klAe'mftt), ft. One of the same class 
at school or college; a class-fellow. 
n1 ass-shobting (kUs'shfi'ting), n. A mode of 
target-shooting In which the competitors are di- 
vided into classes according to their scores, and 
the prises are awarded to the best in each class, 
clastic (kl&s'tik), a. [< Gr. kXoot6 c, broken (< 
kAov, break), + -io; = F. dastique am Sp. clds- 
l. Relating to what may be talcen to 
pieces.— 9. Breaking up into fragments or sep- 
arate portions ; dividing into parts; causing or 
undergoing disruption or dissolution: as, clastic 
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action; tha clastic pole of an ovum; a elastic 
cell.— 8. In gsol., fragmental: as, clastic rocks; 
clastic structure— elastic anatomy. Sec anatomy. 
Clat 1 (klat), ft. [A dial. var. ofetofi. Cf.MLG. 
Matte, a shred; lclatwutte, coarse wool.] 1, A 
clot; a clod. — 9. Cow-dung, 
clat 1 (klat), v. pret. and pp. clotted, ppr. 
clotting . [< dat 1 , n. ; a dial, form of dot 1 , v.! 
1. To break clods in (a field).— 9. To spread 
dung over (a field).— 3. To out off the dirty 
locks of wool of (sheep), [Prov. Eng. in all 
senses.] 

clat 9 (flat),?. i.', pret. and 
clotting. [Of. clatter and clash!-.'] To 
[Prov. Eng,] 
dat 9 . v. ana n , See daut. 

Clatch 1 (klach), v. and n. A dialectal form of 
dutch . 

datch 9 (klach), v. t. [So., appar* < Norw, klek- 
sa ss Icol. Memo, clot, daub, smear. Cf . G. kledc- 
sen, daub : see clack , v,] 1, To close up with any 
adhesive substance.— 9. To daub with lime. 
datch 2 (klach), n. [< clutch*, r.l 1. Anything 
thrown for the purpose of daubing. [Scotch.] 
—9. Mire raked together into heaps on streets 
or roadsides. 

datch 9 (klach), v. t. [Sc., also sklatch . Cf. 
datch*.! To finish (a piece of work) in a care- 
less ana hurried way; notch. 
datch 8 (klach), n. [< datch*, r.] A piece of 
work done in a careless way ; a botch. 
clatch 4 (klach), n. [Appar. an accom. of ca- 
lash, q. v.] A carriage somewhat similar to a 
gig or chaise. 

That Carlyle And the TMn. C.l might drive about as with 
the old clatch At Craigenputtock. Froude, Carlyle, 1. 148. 

date (kl&t), v. t . ; pret. and 
tug. [A var. of clat 1 , t>,] To daub. 
elatbing (klath'ing), n. A dialectal form of 
clothing. Grose. 

clathrate (klath'rftt), a. [< L. clathratus, pp. 
of olathrare, furnish with a lattice, < clathri , 
also clatra, < Gr. lafidpa, a lattice, pi. of ka%0oov. 
Attic form of sfaib/xw, a bar (see cllthrat), < 
nhiUtv, shut: see dose 1 , «.] In hot. and cool., 
latticed; divided like latticework ; specifically, 
in entom., clathrose. Also dathrokl. 
OlathroCyitiS (klath-ro-sis'tis), n. [NL., < L. 
clathri, lattice (see claihratc, and cf. F. dathre, 
a kind of mushroom), + Gr. kIxttic, bag, swell- 
ing: see cyst. ] A genus of low, unicellular al- 
ga, growing In both fresh and salt water, and 
consisting of numerous minute rose-colored 
colls embedded in mucus, the colony being at 
first solid, but finally perforated. They tire some- 
times found upon Ash, giving them a red color, injuring 
the quality of the fleali, and even making it poiannoun. 
dftthroid (klath'roid), a. [< L. dathri, lattice 
(see clathrate), + Gr. eld of, shape.] Same as 
clathrate. 

A clathroid reticulated iuam of threads. Bp. Berkeley. 
clathrose (klath'rfis), a. [< L. as if *clathro- 
sue, < dathri , lattice : see clat kralc,] In entom., 
having furrows deeper than stria crossing one 
another at right angles, as the abdominal seg- 
ments of certain Staphylinidaa. 


fungi, 

receptacle 


to the family PhaBoUM. n* 
of an .ovate or globose network of 


L jj&p, elated, ppr. dat- 


Olathrosphisrida (Wath-ro-sfer'i-dft), n. pi. 
[NL., < L. dathri . lattice, + sphemra, globe, 
sphere, + -ida.! A group of animalcules hav- 
ing a spherical clathrate test, as in the genus 
(Jlathrutina. 

clathralate (klatVity-lfit). a. [< L. *datkruli 
(dim. of clathri , latticework) + -ate 1 . Of. clath- 
rate.! Finely clathrate; latticeworked in a 
small pattern. 

OUthnlina (klath-r^-li'iiH). w. [NL., < L. 
clathri, a lattice (see clathrate), + dim. -ul- + 
-tnal.l The typical ge- 
nus of the family Clath- 
rulinidas, having a glob- 
ular olathrulate sili- 
cious shell and a stalk- 
ed l>ody, and multiply- 
ing by spores. C. cle- 
an ns is an example. 

CieHkmwky. 1867. 

OlftthrttUxKidm (klath- 
rHin'i-de), n.pl [NL., 

< Clathrulina + -fcte.] 

A family of amoeboid 

?he genus^ dathrulina, 
belonging to the group 
JSdiosoa or sun-animal- 
cules. 

Olatbrns (klath'rus), n. 
lattice : see clathrate .] 



ClmtkmiiMm tltfatu 
nagniSM. 


highly mat 


FNL., < L. dathri , 
In hot., a genus of 


bnmohec. The toons are produced upon beekUa witUn 
amall cavities in the branchea. C. oarwsuatus ia beautifnl. 
but very fetid. See cut under tartHum. 

9. In zool., a genus of molluaks. Oken, 1815. 

date (klatfr), n. pi. [Cf. dat 1 , ».] Slops; 
spoon-victuals. [Prov. Eng.] 

clatter (klat'6r), v. [< ME. dateren. < AS. 
*datrian (in verbal n. clatrung . a clattering), 
m D. klateren = LG, kldtern, Motern, clatter, 
rattle : a freq. form of an imitative base # ola< 
(cf. clat*). Cf. clack, clap 1 , dtotfer.] I, ia- 
trans . 1. To make a rattling sound; make re- 
peated sharp, confused sounds, as when sono- 
rous bodies strike or are struck rapidly toge- 
ther; rattle. 

And war-pipe, with discordant cry, 

And cynihai clattering to tiie sky, 

Making wild music bold and high. 

Scott, Mannion, tv. 3L 

She saw . . . 

A huntsman armed, and clad in gown of blue. 

Come clattering down the stones of the pass nde. 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, IL 216. 

2. To talk fast and idly; chatter; rattle with 
the tongue. 

Thou doest but clatter. Spenser, Shop. CaL, July. 

Put since he must needs be the loadstar of reformation, 
as some men clatter. Milton, Reformation In Eng. 

II. trans. 1. To make a rattling noise with; 
cause to sound interruptedly by striking to- 
gether, or with or against something: as, to 
clatter dishes or tho tongs. 

You clatter still ynur brazen kettle. Swift. 

2. To utter glibly and iu a rattling manner; 
tattle; chatter. 

And the womeno that her herde speke, helde her for a 
foole and vn-trewc, and elatered it atmute. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), L IX 

clatter (klatfr), n. [< ME. dater , dattur.idlo 
talk, m D. klater , a rattle; from the verb.j 1. 
A rapid succession of sharp sounds; rattling, 
rapidly repeated, and confused noises. 

By this great clatter, one of greatest note 

Seems bruited. Shat., Macbeth, v. 7. 

I have seen a monkey overthrow all the dishes and 
plates In a kitchen, merely for the pleasure of seeing them 
tumble, and hearing the clatter they made In their fall 

And from tho distant grange there cornea 

The clatter of the threshers flail. 

Bryant, Bong of the Bower. 

Clatter of brazen shields and clink of steel 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, 1. 206. 

2. Idle gossip; tattle. Bums. [Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

cl&tterert (klat'to-er), n. [< ME. daterer; < 
clatter + -*ri.] One who clatters with the 
tongue or gossips ; a chatterer. 

In yche company is comynly a daterer of mowthe, 
That no oounceH can kepe, ne no close tails. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), L 11876. 

Even-song clatterers, with other hypocrites. 

Bate, A Course at the Bomyshe Foxe, fol 88, b. 

cl&tteringly (klat'6r-tag-li), adr. With a clat- 
ter, or clattering noise. 

clAtting (klat'ing), n. [Verbal n. of dai 1 , t?,] 
See ex&act. 

Tagging or clotting is the removal of suoh wool aa Is 
liable to get fouled when the sheep are turned on to the 
fresh pastures. Mew Amer. Farm Booh, p. 486. 

cUtty (klat'J), a. [< dat 1 , + -y 1 .] Dirty; 
slovenly. [Prov. Eng.] 

Claude glass, OUude Xorrain mirror. See 

mirror. 

cUnde&t (klA'dent), a. [< L. t 

of daudere , shut : see clause and dose 1 , 
ing or shutting up or in; occludent: as, a 
claudent muscle (an occlusor) ; the eyelids are 
daudent. 

elaudetite (Uft'de-tlt), «. Native arsenic tri- 
oxid, occurring in orthorhombic crystals. 

OUndiU (kirdi-sn), a. [< L. dtaudianns, < 
Claudius, a proper name, < claudus , lame.] Of 
or relating to any one of several distiisfsdihed 
Romans of the name of Claudius, or to the gens 
of which they were members: especially, re- 
lating to or eonneeted with the emperors of 
that gens, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and 
Nero (a. d. 14-68), or to their epoch: as, the 
Claudian age ; Claudios literature ; the Claudian 
aqueduct. 

The face of Appius Claudius wore the Claudian scowl sad 

And^nthe Claudian note be cried, 11 What doth this rabbit 
here?" Macaulay, Virginia, UL 

The epic posts of tho Flavian age present a striking ooa* 
trait to the writers of the Claudian period. 

Eneye. Brit., XXV. tv. 



clndlouit 

olavdleaaftt (UA'di-kapt), 
elaudicaHte, < L. elauaiean(t-)s. 
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of whkh (ho estate given it to ihlft from one penon to 
another.— Similitude Ol tauafi or apt, a name given to 

" ‘ ' tariff of 1842, impositur 

leratodl 


•eotion 20 of the United State* 

duties on artiolee bearing similitude to thoee mmm 
clause-rolls (klfiz'rdlg), n. pi Same as dose 
rolls . See dose*, a . 


dam 

ier mire, weeds, etc.—#. What is so sera; 
„>ther; a hoard scraped together by 
work or niggardliness. 

She hat gotten a ooof wi’ a elaut o’ siller. 

Burns, Meg o’ the Mill. 



f Europ« I A!lti,»iii 

danght (klAdht). Obsolete or dialectal (Scotch) clatudlia 9 . w. Plural of clausilium. 
preterit and past participle of datck 1 . Glausiliill® i 


The oarlin elaught hor by the rump, 
kx)T Maggie scarce a stump. t 


And left poor 1 


Bum*, Tam o’ Shan ter. 
elaught ; pret. and 


elaught (klAdht), a. [See 
pp.T A catch ; a hold : 
him. [Scotch.] 
clause (kite), ft. [< ME. 

OF. clause, F. etotisc = Fr. clauza, < ML. clausa, 
a clause (L. dim. clausula, a clause, close of a 


OlansUMnss (klfi-gil-i-rnfi), a. pi [XL., < Clau- 
silial + -facalA subfamily of Helicidat, typified 
by the genus ClausiUa, and consisting of species 
j having an elongated pnpiform shell provided 
with a clausilium. 


In bo61 : (a) The typical genus of the 
vkks, C. leptostyla it a beautiful reddish 
marine form occurring on the New England coast, attached 
to teaweedt about low-water mark, (ft) A genus of 
znollusks. Humphrey, 1797,— 3. in entom., the 
dub-like form produced by two or more en- 
larged joints at the end of the antenxue in ©er- 
as, I took a 'elaught o f JTJiURi ^n UA mn /jn tain insects, as the Clerida. Such antenn® are 
^ called clavate. See cut under davate 1 . 

3. clause ms D. clause , < i days! 1 (klfi'v^l), a. [< dava. 1, + -d.] Per- 

r. rlnusn. < ML. a 'K and cf * C,a ^lrf a Sffitti^ b iK taming to the cf.vk <£• clav.k prooew of the 

mSla in the molluscous gemu c £^ 2 (Wrv8l)> a . 4) + -oZ.] Inen- 

nd of door, and ’'bun relieved t om ^ pertainuift to the olavu. or inner portion 
of a hemelytron— (naval suture, in entom., the au> 

■111. a peculiar modification of thl. lid [hvbcr- , r AlMrin m 

extata permanent!}' in the adult, attached by an OtoyWfta (kl%-Vfi ri-ft), ft. [I’ll., \ u. Clava, a 
Llk to the mouth of the then, and known as the club.] The principal genus of fungi belonging 
” “ '“ a “— " — “ V1TT to the family Clavarici, 

including many spe- 
cies. Their substance it 


K*. I 

calcareous append 
ove of the oolumell 


groov 
Vlausilia , 


period: see dausule ), < L. clausus , pp. of clau- 
dare, shut, close: see dose 1 , r.] 1, Any part of 
a written composition, especially one contain- 
ing complete sense in itself, as a sentence or 
paragraph : in modern use commonly limited to 
such parts of legal documents, as of statutes, 

contracts, wills, etc. In taw, the uaual meaning it, . k 

tome collocation of wordt the removal of whioh from the danginm (kl& Bl-uxn), n. : pi. dausia (-&). 
lnatrument will leave the rest of it intelligible. It it not ' * * _ - - ' * 

eetential to the idea of a dautc that it mutt itself be capa- 
ble of being read u a document if taken alone. 

Kow have I told you tohortly in a clause 
Tliestat, th array, the nomi»re, and oek the oauie 
Why that ataembled wat till* compalnye. 

Chaucer , <*en. Prol. to C. T., L <"16. 

The claim it untrue concerning the hivhop. 

Hooker, Ecofe*. Polity, ii. 

The tingle Important clause wat that which declared the 
throne vacant. Macau lag, Hitt. Eng, 

8, A distinct stipulation, condition, proviso, 
etc.: ob, a special clause in a contract.— 3. In 
gram,, one of the lesser sentences which united 
and modified form a compound or complex sen- 
tence. A clause differs from a phrase in containing lx>th 
a subject and its predicate, while a phrase is a group of 
two or more words not containing both these essential (de- 
ments of a simple sentence. The principal clause is that 
member of a complex sentence on which others, called 
dependent or subordinate clauses, depeud. The members 
of a compound sentence are coordinate clauses. Princi- 


pal and coordinate clauses separated from the remainder 
' omission of connectives (conjunc- 


of the sentence can by oi 
tiont or relatives), and addition, if necessary, of words'from 
other clauses, resume the form ' ‘ " 


It serves as a kind of door, aud when relieved 
from pressure springs forward by an clastic ligament and 
partially doses the aperture of the shell. 

In Clausilia 
naculuml exl 

elastic stalk 

clausilium, £. A Lankester , Eqcye. Brit., XVI. 661. 

< L. clausus, closed':' sec 'clause and c/odi^a.j 
Same as clausilium. 

clansthalite (klfis'thal-It, more properly klous'- 
tal-it ), ». [< Clausthal (see def . f + -itc 2 .] Lead 
sclenid, occurring in granular masses of a lead- 
gray color, found at Clausthal in the Harz. 
Ciailirtr& l n. Plural of claustrum . 
claustral (MAs'tral), a. [< ME. daustrall m 
Ft Bp. Pg. claustral ss It. claustralc, < ML. claus- 
tralls, < claustrum, a cloister: see cloister. Cf. 
cloistral."] 1. Relating to a cloistor; cloistraL 
This Dunstane . . . compelled men and women to vow 
chastity, and to kepc elaustrale obedience. 

Bale, English Votaries, L, foL 02. 
How of ttie Monk 

Who finds the claustral roglmeu too sliorp 
After the first month's essay ¥ 

Browning , King and Book, I. 224. 

8. Resembling a religious house in its seclu- 
sion; cloister-like; secluded., claustral prior. 
See prior,— ClAUltnl school, a school within the walls 





Clave rf a lignla. 

Three receptacles, upon the sur- 
faces of which spores are produced. 
(From I.e Mmmt and Decaisne's 
" Trait* y*n*ral de Botanique.") 


.. , of a monastery. 

pendent clauses often require further changes of mood, a confined place, + Gr. -ty'Ma, fear, 

tense, and person to become independent sentences.— As- < tyoiiuadai, fear.] In pathoL, a morbid dread of 
ramptioii danse, a clause frequently inserted iu a deed confined places, to which hvsterical and neu- 
Sy tT,: mthenlo person, are sometime* Bubjeot. See 

oneratlou of the original debtor.— Attestation dkttse. agoraphobia. ... r . _ 

attestation.— Bright** clauses, provisions in the clamiwophobic (kl&s-trp-fd bik). a. [< dans- 
Irish Land Act, an English statute of 1870, intended to fa- trophohia + -ic.] Affected by claustrophobia. 

danftzum (klAs'trum), n. ; pi. claustra (-trtt). 
[XL., < L. claustrum, a bar. bolt, barrier: see 
cloister . J 1. In anat ., a thin sheet of gray 
matter lying between the extraventricular or 
lenticular portion of the corpus striatum of the 
brain and the island of Reil. Bee striatum.— 8. 
In ich th., one of the chain of ossicles or bonolets 
of the ear, between the vestibule and the air- 
bladder. 


ilutloii, 

clause devolving some nffloc, obligation, or duty on a patty 
In a certain event, at, for example, on the failure of another 
to perform. — Clause Of return, In Scots law, a clause 
far whioh the grantor of a right makes a particular dis- 
tinction of it, and provides that In a certain event it shall 
return to himself.— dauaes consolidation acts, a class 
of Eugltsh statutes consolidating or combining and eou- 
denstnjt jn to one system of peuural application provisions 


1 previously been frequently enacted In Uic same 


or varying 'forms, for each of many different instances, 
fwratti 


daces. Much are the Ilaihmy 

Clauses Consolidation Act , molding into one statute pro- rlnnanl* ftli 
visions usually inserted in special acts authorising the - ■ 

construction of railways, and the Land Clauses Consoluia - f « = i^an» ow , 
rion Act, a similar act as to taking private property for Bp. cldusula 
public use.— | QU usm irritant aud resolutive, in Scot* min a clause. 

law, clenses devised lor limiting the right of an absolute n f naritul no) i cUlumu* - tm * nbmar 

pmprietor in entails— OomptXfttlTS dauss. V jf 

pmtivs .— oonidenoe cUuee. Hee conscience.— Da- A short or little clause. Bp. Peacock. [Rare, 
rogatory ciauie in a testament a sentence or secret clausure (klA'sur), n. [C ME. cluwt 
ahtnetar the knowledge of whleh ibe tesUtor reserves pg. It. clausum as G. dausur, klausur , 


floshy, and their form gen- 
erally cylindrical or clavl- 
form, simple or branched. 

Some are edible. One species 
is called gray goat's-beard. 

clavarlaform 
vft # ri-f-fdrm), a. 

NL. Clavaria 
forma, form.] Resem 
bling in form fungi of 
the genus Clavaria. Af, 

C. Cooke, Brit. Fungi, 
t>. 509. 

Olavariei (klav-fi-ri'- 
$-l),n.pl. nsh.,< Cla- 
varia + -cf.] A family 
of hymenomycetous 
fungi in which the spore-bearing area is verti- 
cal, covering the sides and tips of the frondose 
or stem-like, simple or brandling, fleshy struc- 
tures of which the fungus chiefly consists. Also 
called Clavati. 

clavate 1 , clavated (klfi'vat, -va-ted), a. [< 
XL. clavatus, < L. clava, a club: see clava.] 
Club-shaped ; hav- 
f) ing the form of a 
club; growing grad- 
ually thicker toward 
the top; claviform. 
— Olavats antenn® or 
pslpl ill entom., those in 
which the outer joints In- 
crease gradually in sfie. 
forming an elongated 
dub. — Clavate intes- 
tine, a distended jiortion 
of the ileum found in a 
few coleopterous Insects.— Olavate nucltUB, the group 
of ganglion-cells within the clava of the brain on either 
side. 

clavatus, furnished 



CIuv»t« Antenn*. 


luce*, c!aimUff(klfi / sfi-lgr),a. [< L. clausula (see clau- clavate 9 (kla'vfit). a. [< L. vmvi**ao, lui wBuvu 
Hung sulc) + -ar2.] Consisting of or having clauscH. with points or stripes, \ clavus, a nail : see cla- 
; clatumle (klft'zfil), n. [as I). dausule = G. dau- rus.] Liko a nau.— davat 


ft £*1^ grasyga: 

i, yh. clausula, a conclusion, the 

of the 


3 


hydroids < 


Olavate articulation, gom- 

ft. [XL. (Hincke, 
wn, KIUVBU aped, + dim. -ella: 
The typical genus of tubularian 
family Clavatellida. 


to himself, with a condition that no sulwequent 
without precisely the same clause shall be valid ; a pre- 
caution intended to guard against later wills extorted by 
violence, eto. (Scotch. J — clause, in Beats 
law, the danse of conveyance In any deed, by which prop- 
erty, whether heritable or movable, is transferred, either 
•haolntely or In security, inter vivos or mortis causa — 
that Is, between the living or In contemplation of death. 
— Eaaeftlnf danse, the main body or leading declaration 
of a statute, commonly beginning, “Be It enacted,” etc.— 
Interpretatton danieg In modem statutes, a clause 
defining tbs meaning and stating the limitations of words 
or pmsss nsed in the net— Host favored nation 
, a danse often Inserted In commercial treaties 


R 


claZure = Hv ClavateUlda (klav-ft-tel'i-dfi), «. pi. OIL., < 
lusur, an InolS- <'lavatella + -fate.] A family of uJdropolyplna, 

JXBfSJWKC SS..T± W+ ^.- 

of, closure.] ft clavate manner; in the shape of a elub. 


.j subjected to the operation of the instrument 

n, also, any statement or form of words in restriction ___ ___ 

of a previous statement- Shifting danse,. the technical JTI 
asms given by English oonveysneen to a clause in a set- own, 
llsmeni or wifi prescribing an event upon the occurrence V.] I 


sure, cloister, < L. clausura, an lnclosuro 
lit. sense 4 a closing’ does not occur), < 

clausus, close: see dose 1 , v., atidcf, 

An inclosure. Capgrave, Chronicle.-* 2. CtotwhdyswoUen. H. C. Wood, Fresh-water Alg», p. 176 . 
The act of shutting up or confining; confine- Olavati (klf-vfi'tl), n. [NL., pL of clavatus: 
ment. [Rare.] see clavate 1.1 Same as vlavanei. 

In some monasteries the severity of the clausure is hard CllTfttion 1 {M$-v4'shgn), f». [< clavate 1 : see 
to be borne. Dr, a. Gedda*, -ution.] The state of King club-shaped. 

3f. In anat,, the absence of a perforation where olftyatum 9 (klA-vft'shqn), n. [< clavate 9 : see 
it normally occurs; atresia.-* 4. A clasp by -atom.] 1m anat., articulation in a socket, as 
which the covers of a book are held together, the teeth in the sockets of the jaws ; gomphosis. 

t, klat), v. t.\ pret. and t>p. claTO 1 ! (kl&v). Obsolete pftterit of deave 1 or 
mr. dautina, cfattinp. [Sc.; cleave*. 
perhaps connected with dai 1 m dot 1 , clod i, a clawe 2 (klfiv), a. [Uncertain.] A kind of stool 
thick round mass.] To scratch or daw; rake used by ship-oarpenters. 
or scrape together. Bums. claTO 8 !, n. [ME., < L . d 


klat), n. 
An instrument tor 


. a graft, a scion, a 

particular sense of clava, a club: see clava.] A 
or scraping to- graft ; a scion. 


So., < clout, dot*, 

ping 


oUt* 

In March orange k aette in sondrywysc: 

In sede, in botjpL in branobea. and in stow. 

PaUadiue, Huibondrie (& & T. &X p. U9. 

ciaveau (kla-vft'), n. [F.; of. OF. clootie, 
daverdem (ML. ckmm), infected with pus- 
tules; prob. < ML. davellua, dim. of L. davus, 
> F. clou, a nail, a tumor: see claws,"] The 
sheep-pox. Loudon . 

clawA (klav'e-sin), n, [< F. clavecin, claves - 
sin, < It. clavicembalo =s Sp. clavidmbalo , clave - 
cimbano (obs.) = D. klavecim, klavedmbel = 
MHO. klaffdmbel, G. cladaimbel, < ML. cZovtf- 
cymbalum, clavicimbalum , < L cbrois (> It, efciaee 
ss Sp. ctewe, now Haw, etc. : see cte/ 1 , clads), a 
key, + cymbalum (> It. cembalo x= Sp. oimbalo : 
see cymbal), a cymbal, tabor, ete. Cf. ctottf- 
dtord.] 1. A harpsichord.— 2. The set of 
keys or levers by which a carillon is played, 
clavedniat (klav'e-sin-iat), a. [< clavecin 4 
-tot.] One who plays on the clavecin or harp- 
sichord. Browning . 
clavelt (klfi'vel), a. Same as cfoey. 
clavellate (klav'e-lflt), a. [< XL. claveUatus, 
< *clavella , aim. of L. ctowa. a club: see dawz.j 
In Act., provided with club-shaped processes; 
(davate. 

clavellated (klav'e-14-ted), a. [As claveUate 4 
-crt*.] 1 . Made from billets of wood.— 2. Same 
as davellatc Clavellated ashes, potash and pearl* 
urtli ; m termed from the billets of wood from which they 
are obtained by burning. 

Olavellina (klav-o^i'nft), a. [XL., < *clavellu 
(dim. of L. clava, a club) 4 -too*.] The typical 
genus of asoidians of the family ClaveUinidw, 
having the body divided into three regions. C. 
Icpadnormis is an example. */. C. Savigny, 1816. 
claveuinid (kla-vol'i-nid), n , A tunicate of 
the family Clavcllinirte. 

OlavelUnidm (klav-e-lin'i-il6), n. pi [XL., < 
Clavcllina 4 -tdar.l A family of social aseid- 
rnns, typified by the genus Clavcllina, Each in- 
dividual has Its own hoart. respiratory apparatus, and 
digestive organs ; but each Is Axed on a footstalk which 
branches from a common creeping stem or stolon, through 
which a circulation takes place that connects them all. 
They are so transparent that their iiitoriiul structure can Iw 
easily observed. They propagate both by ova and by buds. 

claverH, w. An obsolete or dialectal form of 

clover, 

clftver 2 t, v. i, [= 8c. clever, < ME. claveren = D. 
kiaceren , klereren m LG. klauern ss Dan. klavrc; 
cf. Icel. klifra, clamber, < ktifa, climb: see 
dire l, and cf. climb,] To climb. 

II wether the cat of helle clauredr euer toward hire? 

Aneren Jiiwlr, p. 16. 
Two kyngos ware clymbaiulc, and daveraiult one heghc, 
The create of tl»e com pa* they covette fulle genic. 

Mode Arthur e (E. K. T. 8.), 1. 3326. 

cl&ver 8 (kla'vGr), v, t. [Cf. clatter in same 
sense.] To talk idly or foolishly ; talk much 
and at random. [Scotch.] 

As gude a man ... as ever yo heard daver In a pulpit. 

iSfeoM. 

daver 3 (kl&'vGr), u. [< daver 8 , r.1 1. An 
idle story.— 2. pi Idle talk; gossip. [Scotch.] 

1 have kend mony clmpiuen neglect their goods to carry 
clashes and daver* up and down, from oub country-side 
to another. Scott. 

claver*t f n. A shortened form of claviger I, 
claves, n. Plural of Claris, 
clavi, w. Plural of clai'us. 
claviary (klav'i-»-ri), n, [< L. daiHs, a key: 
see clads, clef,] ’In musk, a collective name 
for the system of keys upon the organ, piano, 
and similar instruments. [Little used.] 
cl&viatur (klav'i-a-tflr'h n, [ss Dan. klaviatur 
= G. dadatur, < D. cladaluur, < L. Claris, a 
key: see dads, clef.] 1. The keylioard of a 
pianoforte or an organ.— 2. A system of fin- 
gering suitable for a musical instrument with 
keys or levers. 

clavicembalo (klav-i-chem ' b&-16) , n . : pi. clavi- 
er m bah (-IS). [It. : see clavecin.] The Italian 
form of dadcymbalum . 

Olavloepe (klav'i-seps), n. [XL., < L. dava, a 
club, 4 -ceps, < caput m E. head.] A genus of 
pyrenorayoetous fungi parasitic upon the seeds 
of various grasses ana sedges. C. purjmrea 
produces the ergot of ryo. See ergot. 
clavichord (klav'i-kftrd), a. [■* F. dadeorde 
= Sp. Pg. davicordio ss MLG. klaffkordium ms 
MIIG. davicordi, < ML, cladeormum , *davi~ 
chordium, < L. dads, a key, 4- chorda, a string: 
see ckf and chord,] A musical instrument in- 
vented in the middle ages, and in general use, 
especially in Germany, until displace;!, by the 
square pianoforte at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Lika tlu» pianoforte. It had a keyboard and 
a net of string* on a horisontal frame ; but the tone waa 
produced by the pressure of a brans " tangent" raised and 
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roer. This method of^a£pK>di 

able variation In foroe and in quality. 

clavichord wss originally limited to a 

sucoession, and the advance to a full chromatic scale wss 
made gradually. Tuning in equal temperament was not 
established until toward the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

clavidth6rium(klav f i-Bi-th6 / ri-Tim), n.; pi. 
cladcitheria (-ft). [XL., < L. clads, a key, 4 
cithara, a cithara, guitar.] An old musical in- 
strument of which little is known, probably a 
kind of harpsichord, having the strings stretch- 
ed upon a vertical frame, as in an upright piano- 
forte. Also written cladcytherium. 
clavicle (klav'i-kl), n. [= F. dadeule = Sp. 
dadeula =a Pg. cladcula s It. davicola , < XL. 
cladcula, a special use of L. cladcula, a small 
key, a tendril, dim. of Claris , a key: see clads,] 

1. The collar-bone, forming one of the ele- 
ments of the pectoral arch m vertebrate ani- 
mals. In man and sundry quadrupeds there arc complete 
clavicles or collar-tomes, each joined at one end to tho 
scapula or shoulder-tome, and at the other to the sternum 

or breost-bono. In 
many quadrupeds tho 
clavicles are absent or 
rudimentary, while In 
birds they arc united 
Human Clavicle, left tide, viewed from **? 4 **bigl_e forked 
above. 

or tnf $hbune. In many vertebrates _ 

are recognised, but their homology U nut always clear. 
The human clavicle Is by some considered to be composed 
of Its body, or clavicle proper, with a mesoscapular seg- 
ment or acromial epiphysis, a proeoraruid or sternal epi- 
physis, and an nmostornum, or interurtlcular tibrocarti* 
lage ; tmt this view is not generally adopted. See alio cut 
under Melon. 

2. In hot., a tendril. [Karc.1 

clavicom (klav'i-k6m), a. ana n. [=n F. clavi- 
corne, < XL. cladcomis, < L. clava, a club, + 
cornu s E. fcom.1 I, a. Having clavate an- 
tenn©; Rpecifioally, of or pertaining to the 
Claricomia . 

Q. n. A member of the Cladaomia, 
clavlconiate (Uav-i-kdr'nat), a. [< eladcom 
+ -ate 1 .] Same as dadcorn. 

Clavicornia (klav-i-kdr'ni-ft), n. pi [NL., 
nout. pi. of clavicornis : sec clavicom.] A group 
of Co&optera or beetles having the fourth ana 
fifth tarsal joints not connate, the first ventral 
segments visible for the entire breadth (except 
in PhysmHdm), the antenna? clavate or capitate 
(very rarely serrated, and the dub at the end 
of these furnished with from 2 to ft joints. The 
■IMwIes arc either terrestrial* or aquatic, living mostly ou 
carrion, though some arc found ou plants. .Most of the 
cluvlcorns are known ai SecTvjthciiin ; burylug-lwetle* and 
bacon-beetles are examples. Species of Hetcnjcsrcu*, Par- 
nut. Georyttut, etc., are aquatic forms, 
davlcula (kla-vik'u-lft), n. ; pi. dadculcr (-le). 
[NL. : see clavicle.] ’ Tho clavicle or collar- 
bone. 

Numerous Vertebrates possess a claricula, or collar- 
Ikuic. Huxley, Anat Vert., p. 36. 

clavicular (kla-vik'u-lftr), a. [< cladcula 4 
-ar 0 .] Pertaining to the clavicle or collar-bone. 

Clavicular scute, In ChelonUt , the clavicularium or 
epiplastruu. 

Oiaviculfuia (kla-vik-u-la'ri-ft), n. pi [XL., 
< claricula 4 -aria. Cf. cfaricularium .] A 
HUbtribe of diotyonine bexactinellid silicious 
sponges with raiiially situated clavul©. 
clavicularium (kla-^dk-u-ld'ri-um), n . ; pi. cla- 
ricularia (-ft). [XL., < cladcula (see clavicle) 4 
-arittm.] ’One of the anterior lateral paired 
pieces of the plastron of the cbelonians; the 
clavicular scute or so-called clavicle of a tur- 
tle : called cpistcrnum by some authors, and cjri- 
plastron by Huxley. See cpiplastron, and out 
under plastron. 

daviculate (kla-vik^fi-lat), a. [< dadcula 4 
-fitel,] Having cladcles. 
daviculus (kla-vik'u-lus), n , ; pi. dariculi (-11). 
[XL. , dim. of L. dam, a nail : see davus.] One 
of tho perforating fibers, descried by Sharpev, 
passing through the larnell© of bone at nght 
angles, as if to fasten them together, 
clavicylinder (klav-i-sirin-d6r), n. [< L. Claris, 
a key, 4 cylindrus , a cylinder.] A musical 
instrument invented by Cliladni in 1709, con- 
sisting of a graduated set of glass tubes or 
cylinders, which were moistened, revolved by 
a pedal, and set in vibration by cloth-covered 
levers pressed against, them by keys. The com- 
pass was about four octaves. 
cUviCVmbalum (klav-i-Bim'ba-lum), *•; pi. 
davicymbala (-lft). [ML. : see etirndn.] Same 
as harpsickttrd. 

clavicvtherium, »- See dadcitherium. 

Ola rmm (klav'i-dS), %jj>l [XL.. < Clava, 2 (a), 
4 4dm.] A family of Hydropolypince, typified by 


the genus Clava, which form colonies of 
individuals, all maturing sexual cells on hollow 
tentacular processes. 

Clavier (kla-vtr'), *. [« D. kladerm G. darner, 
klader as Dan. klaver » Qw, kkmr, < F.dader, 
the keyboard, < L. dads (> F. ekf: see def), 
a key: see dads, clef] 1. A clavichord, or, 
more rarely, a harpsichord.— 2. A pianoforte. 
—3. The keyboard of a clavichord, harpsi- 
chord, pianoforte, organ, or willow instru- 
ment. 

clavifonnCklav'i-fftrm), a. [Also improp . davah 
form ; as F. Sp. Pg. It. cladforme , < dava, a club, 
4 forma, shape.] Having a clavate form; club- 
shaped: as, a claviform antenna. 

da Vigor 1 (klav'i-jCr), n. [Also contr. daver; 
m Pg. It. cladgero, < L. claviger, < L. dads , a 
key, 4 gcrere, bear.] 1. One who keeps toe 
keys, as of a room. 

The prince of that bottomless pit whereof they were the 
claviyeri, Christian Rtligtim't Appeal to Jtteason, p. 68. 

Henee— 2. A custodian of the treasury, rec- 
ords, or muniments of a corporation. [Eng.] 
The Clover* [clsvigers] are two aldermen and two coun- 
cilman. who have the custody of the city {.Norwich] chest, 
which has two locks ; each daver has a key. 

Munieip. Carp. Reports (1836), p. 2468. 

claviger 2 (klav'i-j&r), n. [as F. dadgbre, < L. 
daviger, < clava, a club, 4 gerere, bear.] If. 
Literally, one who has a club; a olub-bcarer. 
— 2. [cap.] [XL.] In entom., a genus of clavi- 
com beetles, of the family rselapnidat. C. testa- 
ccus is a wingless European species with con- 
nate elytra. J^rcyssler, 1790.— 3. [cap.] [XL.] 
In conch., a genus of gastropods. 

1842. 



er: see palpus.] I. «. Having davate maxil- 
lary palps ; specifically, pertaining to or hav- 
ingtne characters of the Clavipalpi. 
jPL ». A member of the fi mily Cladpalpi . 

Olavipalpi (klav-i-pal'm), n.pl. JXL., pi. of 
cladpalpus: s eedadpafp,] In Latreille’s system 
of elassifieation, the seventh family of tetrame- 
rous Colcoptera or beetles, now retained as a 
superfamily of the suborder Tctramera , con- 
taining the families Erotylidas and Languriuke, 
characterized by compression and clavation of 
the last three joints of the antenn© and a 
broadly transverse last joint of the maxillary 


palps. 

davis 


ms (klfi'vis), n . ; pi. claves (-vftz). [L. clads 
(as Gr. Kteic, Dor. i&atg), a key, connected with 
daurderc = Gr. K/rietv, shut, close : see close 1 , 
r., and cf . slot, from the same ult. root. Hence 
ult. clef clavicle , conclave , etc.] A key; specifi- 
cally, a key to or an aid to the understanding of 
something difficult, as a cipher, or the study 
of a foreign or classic author in his own lan- 
guage. 

If it had lawn necessary we should have construed It 
into the most latent sense. Christ himself would have 
given a davit, and taught the church to unlock so great a 
secret. Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1836), I. 807. 

clavo (kltt'vo), ». [Sp., lit. a nail, spike, < L. 
vlarus, a nail : see clams.] In mining, a bunch 
of rich ore. [Mexico.] 

davodeltoid (kla-vft-ael'toid). a. and ». L a . 
Attached to the clavicle and having the char- 
acters of the deltoideus: as, the davodeltoid 
muscle. 

II. n. The clavodeltoideus. 
clavodeltoideus (klft'vo-del-toi'de-us), n. ; pi. 
darodcltoidel (-1). [XL., < dar(ieula) 4 Mm* 
dens.] A muscle, corresponding to the clavic- 
ular portion of the human deltoideus. extend- 
ing in some animals from the clavicle to the 
ulna, along the lower border of the fore leg. 
clavola (klav'fl-lft), n. ; pi. denote (-le). [XL», 
dim. of L. clava, a club. j In entom., the dub 
or expanded terminal portion of an insect’s an- 
tenna, whether it is clavate, lamellate, or capi- 
tate. 

davolet (klav'5-let), n. [< clavola 4 dim.-ct] 
In entom., the club^tem end qf the antenn© 
of certain beetles, as Claricomia. 
davomastoid (klft-vd-mas'toid), o* and a. 
Same as didomastoid. 

clavomagtoideus (Ml # vo -mas - toi'df -us), a.; 
pi. davomastoidei (-1). [XL., < dav(icma) 4 
mastoideus.] Same as cUdomastoideus. 
clavotrapesiUB (kM'vd-tra-pd'd-us), a.; pL 
davotrapedi (-1). [NL., < 4 f rage- 

rtas.] An anterior or cervical portion of the 



olaTotrapeHQi 

trapezius, In special relation with the clavicle, 
which in some animals is quite distinct, extend- 
ing from the ocoipital region to the clavicle, 
clavula (klav'u-lft), n . ; pi davulw (-le). [NL., 
dim. of L. data, a club.J 1. In hot., the elon- 
gated clavate portion or the receptacle in cer- 
tain fungi.— Sf. In smil . : Ut) One of the ciliated 
clavate seto or knobbed bristles found on the 
fascioles of sea-urohins, as spatangoids. 

In the Bpataugitto there are peculiar bauds upon the 
upper eurfaue, the fasciolas or somite, upon which . . . 
knobbed bristles with active cilia (otatmfo) are distributed. 

Claw, Zoology (trails.), I. 306. 

(ft) In sponges, a rod-like spicule pointed at one 
end and having a knob or disk at the other; a 
tylotate or knobbed rhabdus. W. J. Sollas. 

Also clavule . 

Olavularia 1 (klav-u-lfi 'ri-jj). n . [NL., < ela- 
tula + -aria (fem. sing.),] The typical genus 
of Clavulariidcc. Quay and Guimard, 

Glavularia 2 (klav-v-ift'ri-H), n. pi, [NL., < 
dqvula + -aria (neut. pi.).] In Sollas’s classi- 
fication of sponges, a tribe of dictyonine hexac- 
tinellidan mic&pong ia !, having uncinate spic- 
ules in the form or clavulw, represented by 
the single family Farrddt r. 

OlftYnlftrlida (klav^-lft-n'i-de), n. »>I [NL., < 

Clavularia 1 + -trio?.] A family of polyps, named 
from the genus Clarularia . Also Clarutariadw , 

J. E, Gray , 3840. 

eUtTUle (klav'iil), w. Same as clavula. 
claVTU (kla'vua), w. ; pi. clavi (-vi). [L. (ML. 

NL.) darns, a nail, a corn, a tumor, a purple 
stripe on the tunica, etc., prob. from same root 
as davis, a key. Of. E. dove* and cloy 1 , both ult. 

< L. clavus,] 1. In costumer (a) [L.] In Rom, 
anUq, f a vertical stripe or band of purple color 
in the tissue of the tunic. Senators were dis- 
tinguished by the broad stripe or laticlavus; 
knights and others wore the narrow stripe or 
anjputticlavus. See latidave and angustidave . 

(b) [LL. ML.] Under the Byzantine empire 
and in ehurch vestments, (1) a plain border; 

(2) a round spot supposed to resemble a nail- 
head, used chiefly in groups or clusters at the 
edge of the stuff, forming a border. — 2. [NL.l 
A grain of rye, or other cereal or grass, affected 
with ergot: applied to the immature or sclero- 
tium stage of the fungus, which was formerly 
known as Sclerotium damn. — 3. [NL.l In pa- 
thol., a pain in tne head 
limited to one spot, as if a 
nail were being driven in. 

—4. [NL.] Inetttom.,the 
nail; the interior basal 
part of the hemielytrum 
of a heteropterous insect. 

It it generally of a sornew hat different texture from tbe 
rant or the curium, and in repute It in ]>artl&lly or entirely 
covered by the tcutellum and border of the pronotuiu. 
cUvyt (kl&'vi), w,; pi. davks (-viz). [Origin 
uncertain.] In arch. , a mantelpiece. Also 
called clavel. 

The glory whereof [alabasterl apjpcareth especially in 
the workemanslilp betwixt the clanc of the chimney, and 
the roofc of the chamber. Cory at, Crudities, 1. 43. 

daw (klfl), it. [< ME. daw, clou (also dee , cU), 
pi. clawes, clowes (also dees, cleen ), < AS. clawu 
or cldwu (not *dd), pi. clawa, da we, clawu (also, 
rarely, pi. clod, cleo). a claw, hoof, » 08. klawa 
m OFries. klcwe, Fries, klauwe = 1). klaauw = 

OH G. chlawa, chldwa , chloa, dda, MUG. kldirc, 
kid, 0-. klaue, dial, kid, k!6w, klou, kloa, = Icel. 
kid b Sw. Dan. klo, a claw. Bee the verb.] 1 . 

In mil , : ( a ) A sharp, hooked, homy end of the 
limb of a mammal, bird, reptile, or other ani- 
mal ; a pointed and especially a curved nail of 
a vertebrate, consisting of thickened and har- 
dened epidermal tissue, like horn, borne usual- 
ly on a bony basis or core; technically, an un- 
guis, as distinguished from a hoof or ungula. 

(&) A sharp, hooked end of a limb of an animal, clawbackt (kli'bak), *. 
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of a crowbar; the daw of a grapnel.— 4. In 
hot,, the narrow base of a petal, especially when 
it is long, as in the pink and wall- 
flower.— &. In locksmithing, a spur 
or talon which projects from a 
bolt or tumbler.— Artery-daw. toe 

artery.— Grab’s QlaWS. toe eral\,— 

Devil's Claw (naut.), a very strong book 
and chain used as a stopper for a chain 
cable.— Retractile daws, olawi which 
may be retracted and protruded by ap- 
propriate muscular mechanism, as in the 
cat family. Claw* not so disposed are 
termed non*retractUe, 

claw (klA), v. [< ME. clawcn, 
do wen, < AS. clawian (rare) ss D. klaauwen m 
MLG. klekn = LG. kleum^klauen m OHG. kld- 
wean , G. klaucn , klduen s Dan. kid , dial, klaa, as 
Sw. kid a a Icel. reflex, kloask , claw, scratch: 
all weak verbs, from the noun. The Icel. kid 
(strong verb, pret. klo, pp. kleginn), scratch, 
rub, is perhaps not related.] I. trans , 1. To 
tear, scratch, pull, or seize with or as if with 
claws or talons. 

But age, with hla stealing steps, 

Hath claw'd me in his clutch. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 1, song (Globe ed.). 

Like wild toasts shut up in a cage, to daw and bite each 
other to their mutual destruction. Burke , Aev. in France. 

2, To scratch ; relieve by or as if by scratch- 
ing ; scratch, as an itching part, with intent to 
relieve irritation. 

They [ben] counsellours of klnges ; Crist wot the sothe, 

Whou [how] they [curry] hinges & her back daweth! 

J*iere Plowman * Crede (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 866. 

I clawe, as a man or beest dofche a thyug softely with his 
nayles. Clawe my backe, and l will dam thy toe. 

Palegraoe. 

The French king neither liking of his errant, nor yet of 
his pompous speech, said somewliat sliarply, I pray tliee, 
good fellow, clawe me not where I itch not. * 

Puttenham , Arte of Eng. 1’oesie, p. 228. 

Hence— 3f. To fawn on. 

Rich men they daw, soothe up, and flatter ; the poor 
they contemn and despise. Holland , tr. of Plutarch, p. 13. 

4. To make or affect by tho use of a claw or 
claws of some sort: as, to claw a bole in & 
carpet ; to claw np a heap of dirt ; to claw the 
leaves away.— To claw awayt. Same as to daw 

The jade Fortune is to to claw'd away for X if yon should 

" L'Btttranye. 


lose it. 


SirJLj 



well 
v. 2. 


Wing-euw itf Stfa cintrta. 

m, cUvus ; conum ; r.«p> 
psttdlv ; 4, nitmbran*. 


set 
Yates. 


To daw It Offt, to escape the consequences of an act ; get 
out of difficulties. 

Ant. You mistake the weapon : are you not hurl ' 
Mart. A little scratch; but 1 shall daw it a 
enough. Fletcher and Howley, Maid in the Mil 
To daw offt* (a) To rail at ; scold. 

Mr. Baxter . . . dawn of the Episcopal party as a 
of Casaandrian priests. Bp. Mchohton, To Mr. Yal 
(fc) To get rid of. 

A thousand pound to a penny she spoil not her face or 
break her neck, or catch a cold that she may ne’er claw 
off again. Dekker and Webeter, Northward Ho, ill. 2. 

To daw on the back! to pat approvingly.— To daw 
O&JUm gallt, to rub the wrong way ; irritate. 

TL intrans, 1. Xaut., to beat to windward, 
in order to avoid falling on a lee shore or on 
another vessel: with off ; hence, figuratively, 
to get off; escape: as, to daw off from an em- 
barrassing situation.— 2. To fawn ; flatter. 

Here jin Hpsinl it Is not tbe fttlle to daw and compli- 
ment with the King, or Idolise him by Bacred Hoverelgn, 
and Most Excellent Mijcsty. Howell, totters, I. ill. 10. 

clawback (klA'bak), ». and a, [< claw, t\, 4* 
obj. back 1 , n.l L n. If. Literally, one who 
claws the hack; henea f one who fawns on an- 
other ; a sycophant ; a wheedler. Mir. for Mags, 
These flattering clawback* are original roots of all mis- 
chief. Latimer, 2d tormou bef, Edw. VI., 1640. 

Paratite [F.) ( a Parasite, a trencherdrlend, . . . a daw* 
back, flatterer, soother, smoother for good ohoer sake. 

Cotgrave, 

2. Same as backscratcher, 1. 

JZt a. Flattering. Bp, Mall, 

, . wbackt (kli'bak), v, l [< clawback, n.] To 

of whatever character, (c) The whole leg, foot, fawn on : curry favor with. Warner . 
or other appendage of certain animals, terrai- claw-balk (kl&'b&k), ». A balk or beam used 
notin g in a sharp hooked end or in a pinoer-like in making floating bridges. See extract, 
extremity ; a chela, cheliped, or chelicera. as Each two men carrying a daw*balk, or timbers fitted 
m insects, araohnidans, crustaceans, etc. Bee with a claw, one of wfileh held the gunwale of the boat, 
cuts under chela 1 , chelicera, and scorpion, (d) other tho shore abutment The Century, XXIX. 280, 
Some part of an animal resembling or likened daw-bar (kl&'b&r), n. A hand-bar with a bent 
to a daw.— 2. Figuratively, the human hand; claw-shaped point for drawing spikes from rail- 
road-tics. 

dawboardt, n. An obsolete form of clapboard. 
clawed (kl&d). a, [< claw , n., + -e<fl,) Fur- 
nished with claws; unguioulate: in cool, spe- 
cifically distinguished from ungulate, or hoofed ; 

as, clawed quadrupeds. 

oembling a daw: as, the claw or deft end of daw-foot (klfi'fflt), n. and a. I, n, A foot, as 
a hammer, used in drawing out nails; the daw of a piece of furniture, carved in wood or oast 
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in metal in ths shape of the foot of a bird or 
beast of prey. 

_ n. a. Saving claw-feet : as, a daw-foot table, 
claw-hammer (kl&'ham'6r), n. 1, A hammer 
having one end cleft or divided into two daws, 
for use in drawing nails out of wood.— 0. A 
dress-coat; a swallow-tailed coat: so called 
from the shape of the tail. [Colloq. or slang.1 
daw-hand (fclfc'hand), n. In pathol. , a hand 
in which the wrist and metacarpophalangeal 
joints are extended while the interphalangeal 
joints are flexed : duo to paralysis of the lum- 
bricales and interossei muscles, 
daw-joint (kl&'ioint), n. 1. In anat. x the ter- 
minal or ungual phalanx of a digit which bears 
a daw or nail ; a rhizonyohium. in those oues 
whore a claw Is weU developed, as in a toast or bird of 
the claw’Jolut furnishes a bony core to the daw, 
in entom., the last joint of an insect’s tarsus, 
the one to which the ungues or claws are at- 
tached, 

dawkir (kl&'k6r), n. [Prob. a var, of dial. 
clatcher or cUmker for dutcher, < clutch 1 or its 
variants.] In a knitting-machine, the feed- 
pawl or hand of a ratchet, 
daw-dek (kl&'sik), a. Suffering, as sheep, from 
foot-rot or claw-sickness, 
daw-sickness (kl&'sik'nes), n. Foot-rot, a 
disease in cattle and sheep, 
daw-wrench (kl&'rench), n. A wrench having 
a loose pivoted jaw and a relatively fixed one, 
so arranged as to bite together when they are 
made to grip an object. 

day (klfi), n. and a. [< ME. clay, dev , dei, < 
AS. dwg » OFries. klai = MD. kfeye, D. klei m 
MLG. LG. klei (> G. klei) ss Dan. klag, clay; re- 
lated through dial. var. dag (see clog 1 , ehggy) 
to clog, q. v. ; and perhaps ult. to LL. plus, 
L, gluten (> E. glue , gluten , q. v.), to Or. y/joi6c, 
sticky oil gum, y/uvy, yMjvy, gum, yMa, 

S lue, and to OBulg. glina, clay, glcnu, slime.] 
. u, 1. The material resulting from the de- 
composition and consequent hydration of the 
feldspathic rocks, especially grauite and gneiss, 
and of the crystalline rooks in general. As thus 
formed, it almost always contains more or less sand, or 
sflicious material, mechanically intermixed. After this has 
been separated, the clay itself is found to consist of a hy- 
drated silicate of alumina, but it is not yet positively 
made out that there is one definite combination of this 
kind constituting the essential basis of all the substances 
to which the name day Is applied. All days contain hygro- 
scopic water, which may to expelled by heating to 21 r F. : 
but they also contain water in chemical combination, and 
when this is driven off by ignition the clay loses its ghu- 


Ordinary clay conn 
s'hich render It to 


hence, in the plural, grasp; clutch; bold: as, 
to get one’s claws on a thing. 

What's justice to a man, or laws, 

That never comes within their etawef 

B. Butler, Hudibras. 

8. In meek, some part of a tool or tackle re- 


ticlty, which cannot to restored, 
more or less lime and other impurities, wh __ 
a certain extent fusible. The purer varieties are refrac- 
tory, and are known as fire-clay (which see). (Sec also 
pipe-clay, china-day, iturcelain-day, and kaolinite.) The 
plasticity ut clay Is of great Importance, as without this 
quality It could not to easily worked into die various 
shapes for which it Is used. On what condition it depends 
has not as yet been clearly made out. 

2. Earth in general, especially in the Scrip- 
tures, as the material from which, according to 
the account in Genesis, the body of tbe first 
man was formed. 

I also am formed out of the clay. Job xxxili. 6. 

Arc. Are we not brothers? 
hno. Bo man and man should to ; 

Hut day and day differs in dignity, 

Whose dust is both alike. 8hak„ Cymbellne, iv. 2. 

3f. Moist earth ; mud ; slime. 

He spat oil the ground, and made clay of the spittle. 

John lx. 0. 

4f. Any viscous plastic mixture used as mortar 
or cement. 

Clemo hit [sc. the ark] with clay comly wltli-lnne. 

Alliterative Poeme (ed. Morris), ii. 812, 
He tok a ionket of resshen. and glewide it withe glow- 
ishe cley [L. bitumine) and with plcche. 

Wydif, Ex. il. 2 (Oxf.X 

Cley maad with hors or tnannes heer, and olle 
Of tartre, alum, glas, torrn, wort, and argoile, 
Kesalgar, and our materes enbiblng. 

Chaucer, Canon's Yeoman's Talc(ed. Hkeat), 1. 812. 

5. The human body; especially, a dead body. 
[Poetical.] 

Their spirits conquered when their day wayxdd.^ 

6. Figuratively, anything which is easily mold- 
ed, shaped, or influenced. 

All the land 

Was day in Slavery's shaping hand. 

Whittier, Snow-Bound. 
Bradford day, in g«ol., a bluish, slightly calcareous clay 
of the OOllte, well developed near Bradford in England, 
and remarkable for the number of aidocrtnites in it— 
Clay process, the method of making a stereotype print- 
ing-plate from a mold of prepared clay. This clay is s 
combination if potters’ clay, kaolin, powdered soapstone, 
and plaster of laris*— Drawn day, clay which Is shrunk 
or decreased In volume by burning.— Long day, day pos- 
sessing a high degree of plasticity.— Oxford may, In 



day 

a subdivision ©f the uremic series, mined from the oounty 
m Englai where it ii oonsphmous. It ii the upper one 
of two sections into which the Oxfordian is divided, the 
lower one being the Kellowayi rook (CallovianL The Ox- 
ford day crop* out in England from Dorsetshire through 
to Yorkshire, It consists mmlnlyof layers of stiff blue clajr, 
and sometimes attains a thickness of 000 feet— Potters* 
Olay, a clay suitable for making the coarser varieties of 
pottery, or for being worked by the potter. ■ 

<*• Formed or constating of clay; char- 
acterised by the presence of day; clayey: as, 
a clay soil ; a day hovel.- day Iron ore. Same as 
day ironstone,-* day Ironstone, the ordinary form of 
iron ore occurring in connection with the coal-measures, 
especially in England, where this ore Is one of great im- 
portance. It consists essentially of carbonate of Iron more 
or less mixed with olsy and sand, and often has the form 
of nodular ooncretlonary masses. It contains from SOtoftO 

" fity.— Olsy 

' pigeon, a 

tmp-shooting.— Olsy rook, amok mado upo^nnemgil- 
laoeous dotntal material, and chiefly that derived from 
the decomposition of tho feldspars ; Indurated clay; clayey 
material sufficiently hardened to be Incapable of being 
used sa day without grinding, but not chemically alter- 3 
or metamorphosed.— Olay shale, day having a thi 
laminated structure. It differs from clay slate, or an 
laceous schist, in that tho latter has undergone more or] 
metamorphism, and from this cause has become crystal- 
line and schistose in structure.— Olay slate. an aiwilla- 
ceous rook characterised by having adaty or fissile struc- 
ture. Itoonslsts of detrltal or fragmental material wlilch 
has become t:oiisolldatod Into a rock, and has undergone 
more or less rearrangement of its constituent particles, 
(See metamorphism , and mctanwrphic rocks, under meta- 
morphie.) Booting-slate is the most disracteristio form of 
clay slate. The tendonoyof this rock to split into thin 
plates, making It available for roofing, is ordinarily the 
result of conditions arising after Its deposition and con- 
solidation (see eUaoagc, 8) ; sometimes, however, this 
structure Is that of the original deposit, (flay slate, or ar- 
gillaceous schist, often passes gradually Into mloa schist 
and appears to be an Incipient stage In the formation of 
that reek. 

day (kl&), v. t [< clay, n.] 1. To cover or ma- 
nure with clay. 

The ground must be clayed again. 

Mortimer , Husbandry. 

2. Topurify and whiten with clay, as sugar. 
— 3. To puddle with clay. 

day-band (kla'band), n. In coalmining, clay 
ironstone, or argillaceous iron ore, in thin stra- 
ta. [South Wales.] 

day-bead (kla'b§d), n. One of the large beads 
of baked clay, oval or somewhat flattened, 
sometimes found in ancient tombs, especially 
in Brittany. They are too large to liave l»een commonly 
worn as oniamonts, and their use Is uncertain. They are 
doubtless Identical with tho t whorls found In many parts 
of the world, as Egypt, the Tread. Greece, and Armenia, 
and identified as having been used by ancient peoples as 
weights lu spinning. 

day-brained (kla'brflnd), a . Doltish; stupid. 
Shak. 

day-built (kla'bilt), a. Built with clay. [Bare.] 

Clay-built cisterns. JS. Darwin, Botanic Oarden. 

day-olott (kla'klot), n. [ME. deiclotJ] A clod 
of earth ; figuratively, a corpse. 

Nu llth the cleiclot al so the ston. 

Jieligious Sony* (lu Owl aud .Nightingale, ed. Wright), p. 78, 

day-oold (kla'kuld), a. Cold as clay or earth ; 
lifeloss. 

Clay-cold were her rosy Ups— 

Nae spark o' life was tnero. 

The La** nf Lochroyan ((fliild's Ballads, II. 112). 
Around Fatroolui mourn’d the Groelan train, 

Stem In superior grief Pelldes stood ; 

Tliose slaughtering arms, so used to bathe In blood, 
Now claspbls clay -cold limit*. Iliad, xvlil. 800. 

day-colored (kla'kul'grd), a. Of the color of 
clay. - oiay-colorod bunting, foe bunting*. 

clay-course (klfi'kdrs), «. In mining, a seam 
of clay by the aide of a vein : a gouge, 
clay-daubed (klft'dAbd), a, [ME.] Daubed with 
clay or mortar. 
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claying (Mining), a. [< day + -fog 1 *] 1. bn 
sugar-defining, a method of removing coloring 
matter from sugar by the use of clay. Loaves of 
refined sugar are taken from the molds, the solid crust 
formed at the point Is removod, and the upper layer at the 
base loosened and scooped out to make a cavity in the cen- 
ter, Into which clay paste is put. Tho water from the clay 
drives the molasses before It, and soon changes it into a 
saturated solution of pure sugar by dissolving some of the 
crystals. As the water filters through the loaf It expels 
the mother-liquor, and the brown color desoends toward 
the point of the loaf and disappears. 

2. In stone-working, the operation of driving 
dry clay into a blast-hole which ta too damp for 
the insertion of the blasting-powder. 


named after 

da, who 
natural 

order Portulaeacea, of about 20 species belong- 
ing to temperate North America and northeast- 
ern Asia, mostly perennial The two species of the 
Atlantic States, C. Virginica aud C. Carolinianc are known 
os the spring-beauty, producing In early spring a short 
raceme of flowers from between the single pair of leaves. 
The more widely distributed speoies is C. per/oliata, some- 
times used as a pot-herh. 

Dull brownish- 


tect the charge, 
claylsh (klfi'tah), a. 


[< clay + -foAi.] Partak- 


clay-kll& 

y-mui (klfi'mil), n. A mill for miving and 
tempering clay ; a pug-mill, 
claymore (kl&'mSr), ». [Also glaymore; < 
Gael, claidheamhmor, i. e., great sword: Gael, 
and Ir. claidheamh = W. mddyf, cleddeu (see 
cleddyo) s L. gladius (> E. glaive, q. v.), a sword; 
Gael, mor as W. mawr = Com. maur 9 Bret. 
meur, great, akin to Ij. magnus { great-and to E. 
much, mickle .] 1. The name, m the Highlands 
of Scotland, of the heavy two-handed sword. 
This weapon remained In use among the Highlanders af- 
ter It hau been generally abandoned elsewhere. It had 
ird sometimes reinforced with curved qulllons 

The Highlandmen drew their claytnores, 

And gio a warlike shout. 

Bonny mby Livingston (Child's Ballads, IV. 44). 

2. A name given inaccurately in the eighteenth 
century to the basket-hilted broadsword made 


a cross-g 
and shell 



In that oofer [Noali's ark] that was _ 
Alliterative Poem* (ed, 


irris), 11. 492. 


dam (kl&), n [< F. claie, OF. ckne as Pr. cleda, 
< ML. clida, *cleta in dim. cletella, a hurdle; of 
Celtic origin : cf. Ir. cliath 9 W. chcyd, a hur- 
dle, prob. cognate with E. hurdle, q. v.] lu 
fort,, a wattle or hurdle made with stakes in- 
terwoven with osiers, to cover lodgments, 
olayant, a. [< ME. doyen, < cley, clay, clay, + 
-e», -enk.] Of clay. 

These that dwellen [Ini cleyene housls. 

WyelV, Job iv. 19 (Oxf.). 

ME. cleyi , deyye, degi, < 
f for *dapig, < data, clay, 4- -4g, 
. . floppy, etaegry, dedgy , ] 1 . Constat- 

ing of or of the nature of clay : abounding with 
clay ; mixed with day ; like clay. 

A heavy or clayey soil. Dirham . 

2. Bedaubed or besmeared with day. 

Wheat fields, one would tbluk, cautiot come to grow un- 
filled— uo man made clayey or made weary thereby, 

Carlyle, French Jiev., I. U. l. 


IMffijiS. 

E. -pi. Cf. ocappy 



cleared: applied to 
or shipping cleared at the custom-house. 

[ss F, -cle, < L. -cuius, -cula, -culum, a dim. 

term., composed of two suffixes, -go (see -ta) + 
-lo ( -tu8)i see -le, -el, -ule, etc. In recent F. 
and E. the term, ta usually -cule .] A dimin- 
utive termination, of Latin origin, occurring 
in article , particle, corpuscle, muscle, homunde, 
etc., the diminutive force being in some cases 
unfelt in English. In corpuscle and muscle the pronun- 
ciation of e is assimilated to the preceding s. In ieide. 
chronicle, and some other words, tne termination -ds Is of 
different origin. 

cle&ch (klech), e. A dialectal form of clutch, 
deaching-net (kle'ching-uet), n. A hoop-and- 
poie fish-net used by hand. Formerly also called 
cleekmeU 

a led (kl 6 d), v . t, [A dial, form of clothe, 
to clothe. 

, deeding (klfi'ding). ». [A dial, form 
ay.] 1. Clothing: that which clothes 
or covers; a covering. [Scotch.]— 2. In en- 
gines: (a) The jacket or outer covering of the 
cylinder, or the covering of hair-felt put on 
steam-pipes to prevent the radiation of heat. 
Also called clothing and lagging . ( 6 ) A timber 
casing inclosing the boiler of a locomotive en- 
gine and the fire-box.— 3. Any kind of plank 
covering, such as the slating-boards of a roof, 
the boards of a floor, the plank lining of a pit- 
shaft, the planking of a coffer-dam, etc. — 4 . In 
mining, deal boarding for brattices. [Eng.] 
deak, V. and n . See cleik, 
fllAam (klfim), t*. t, [< ME. clemen, < AS. eld- 
man, smear, spread over (as clay, tar, oil, or 
other viscous substance) (b MD, kleemen m 
MLG. kUmen r= OHG. MHG. chleimen, mold, as 
clay, k Icel. kleima = Norw. kleima, also klime, 


claim * . Now only dial., with var. clem* and 
mixed with clam* r., clam*, a., q. v. Cf. glaim.’] 
1. To smear with clay or other viscous sub- 
stance. 

Thenne demc hit (the arkl with clay comly wlth-iiuia, 
A alle the endeutur J crevices] dryuen daube with-outen. 

Alliterative Poem* (ed. MorrlsX iL 812. 


z, v. Baiket-biltcd Brasdcwerdc of the nth century ( afterword called 
Claymores), j. Two-handed Sword, or Claymore proper. 

to be used with one hand, and closely resembling 
the cuirassier's broadsword of tho seventeenth 
century in England. The blades of these* swords were 
often marked with the stamp of Andrea Ferrara. See 
eteord. 

Hence— 3. A soldier armed with a claymore. 
Macaulay . 

day-pit (klft'pit), n. A pit whore clay ta dug. 
day-stone (kla'aton), ». One of tho concre- 
tionary masses of clay frequently found occur- 
ring in alluvial deposits, in the form of flat 
rounded disks, either simple or variously unit- 
ed so as to give rise to curious shapes. They 
are sometimes almost as regular as if turned 
in a lathe. 


Sche took a loop (basket] of egge [sedge], and < 

[var. demode] it with tar and pitch. 

Wycl\f, Ex. II. 8 (Purv.X 

2. To smear upon; spread over; plaster. 

Yf worraes feel [many] uppon hern be withoute, 

A strape of hraaa let strape hem of tlierwlth, 

And eleme uppon the wounde oxe douuge about®, 

Palladiu * f Husboudrle (E. E, T. B.), p. 92. 

3. To glue together; fasten with glue. [Now 
only prov. Eng. in all senses.] 

dean (kl£n), a. r< ME. clene, dame, < AS. 
ddne, clean, pure, bright. s= OS. klM as OFries. 
Men b MD. \lene, D. liven, klein m LG. kid t, 
small (> Icel. Mens, snug, puny, a Sw. klin, 
Dan. klein, ‘ 


Flower* uud Root of Spring-beauty ( CUytvnia Pirbuicm). 
(From Gray 1 * “ Genera of the Plant* uf U» UnOetl W-Wm.") 


dial. Main, 9 Dan. klein, thin, slight), 9 OHG. 
chleini , bright, pure, MHG. kteine, klein, dean, 
neat, ime, small, G. klein, small. Cf. W. plain, 

? lan 9 Ir. Gael, plan, clean, pure, radiant.] 
. Unmixed with foreign or extraneous matter; 
free from admixture ; unadulterated ; pure. 
Coupee of dene gold and peoes of seluer, 

Byngcs with rubyes and rleheanes i-nouwe. 

Piere Plowman (AX UL 28. 
All this Is preef of holinm alre and dene, 

And tliere as is coutraler Is alre unci er e 

Palladiu «, Iluskiondrie (E. EL S.X p. 2. 

It seemed to me, also, that in It (the doctrine of com- 
pensation] might be shown men a ray of divinity, the 
present action of the soul of this world, clean from all 
vestige of tradition. Emerson , Compensation. 

2. Free from dirt or filth; having all undean- 
ness removed. 

Jesus. Marcelle, myn awne disciplll dare, 

Do vs haue watir here in hast 
Marc. Matstir, it Is all redy here, 

And here a towell dene to taste [handle]. 

York Plays, p. 284. 

Faynd to wash themselves lneeasantly ; 

Yet nothing cleaner were for snob Intent, 

But ratherfowler seemed to the eye. 

Spenser, f. Q., IL vit fit 
Let Thisby have dean linen. 8hak,, X. K, D., tv. % 



dam 

8. Morally pure ; guiltless ; upright ; honorable. 

Thow taustest hem in the trtuitee to take buptesme, 

And be den* thorw that emtenimig© of ill© kynnes 
kynnes. Pier* Plowman (B), xiv. 184. 

He knew who should betray him ; therefore said he, Ye 
are not all dean. John xiii. 11. 

Mr. — — will be a formidable rival among the better 
class. 41 He is a very clean man. He got his nomination 
In a very dean way. 

SprinyJUld Jfep.,quot. In Merriam's Life of Bowles, 11. 261. 

4. Among the Jews : (a) Of persons, free from m*** tmm 
ceremonial defilement. — 

And if she be not aide to bring a lamb, then site shall 
bring two turtles, or two young pigeons; the one for a 
bumt-otfering, and the other for u sin-offering : and the 
priest shall make an atonement for her, and she shall lie 
dean. Lev. rii. 8. 
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8. Without miscarriage s dexterously ; neatly: 
cleverly. [Obsolescent.] 

Byte not tht mete, bat kerve it dene, 

Be welle ware no drop be sene. 

Bab*** Book (B. E. T. R), p. SO. 
Pope came off dean with Homer. Ret. J. Henley. 

4t. Nobly; beautifully. 

Kyng Auferius came crossyng them the way, 
ffull dene armyd in riche and good Aray. 

£ ^ L ^ 


(6) Of animals and things, not causing cere- 
monial defilement; specifically, of animals, not 
forbidden by the ceremonial law for use in sac- 
rifice and for food. 

Of dean beasts, and of beasts that are not dean, . . . 
there went in two and two unto Noah into the ark. 

Gen. vil, 8, 9. 

Bat rather gtve alms of such things as ye have ; and, lie- 
hold, all things are dean unto you. Luke xi. 41. 

5. Free from defect in substance or execution ; 
without blemish or shortcoming: as, a clean gar- 
den; clean timber; a dean proof (in printing) ; 
to make a dean copy from a draft ; to make a 
dean job of a piece of work. — 6f. Clear ; bright ; 
keen; incisive. 

And Beffehiis, my dere son, I deni hym the next; 

With counsel! & eoiuford of dene men of wit, . . . 

That fare shall in fere A*- feliship to gedur. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 2708. 
Of yoare dene witV« and youre cousayte 
I am full gladde iu harte and thought, 

And hym to mete wfth-oulen latt 


Gensrydes (E. E. 

Bee cam*. 

dean (klen), e. t. K dean, a. The old verb is 
cleanse , q. v.1 1. To make clean : remove all 
foreign or defiling matter from; purify; cleanse. 

Time enough to clean our ship's bottom. , 

Dampisr, Voyages, an. 1688. Cleanly (W6n ll), adl\ 
Clean'd their vigorous wings. Thornton, Autumn, 1. 867. AS. cUSnl%ce_(\ 

2. To remove by cleaning or in the process of 
cleaning: with off; as, to clean off filth.— oiaan- 
lDf-and-SOrtlng machine, in bmriny, a form of grain- 
cleaner used for Treeing barley, previous to malting, from 
all foreign substances, such as other grain, the seeds of 
grass and weeds, dust, and dirt ; a malt-cleaning machine. 

-To dean out (a) To deprive of all available moans ; 
exhaust the pecuniary resources of. 
lie LBcntley] must have been pretty weU cleaned out. 

Do Quinary, 

]*Bvn. 


4f. Dexterous; adroit; clever; artful. 

For he was school'd by kind© in all the skill 
Of dose oonveyauoe, and each praotise 111 
Of coosinage and deanly knaverle. 

Spencer, Mother Hub. Tale. 

5. Neat; trim; well-shaped. Compare clean, 
a., 0. 

As tho kynge come fro chlrche on a day, thor mette 
hym a eomiy man, well araied, and danly. 

Merlin (B. E. T. 8.), L 4b. 


He [the verse-maker] may Iwth vse, and also manifest 
his arte to his great praise, and need no more he ashamed 
thereof than a shoemaker to haue made a deanly shoe, or 
a Carpenter to haue buylt a faire house. 

Puttenham , Arte of Eng. Foeaie, p. 258. 


n, expressing 


I am redy. 


(W To remove completely; clear out. 

Clean, Clean**, Clean tie is stronger than , 

more thorough work. Clean is generally used of physical 
purification ; dean **, of physios! or moral. Clean is more 
common. 

Having bought my boat, . . . I require a menial to clean 
it now and then. Howell*, Venetian Life, vli. 

1 commanded, and they deanecd the chandlers. 

Meh. xiil. 0. 

Clean** me from my sin. Ps. li. 2. 

Only that is poetry which dean and mans me. 

Emerson, Inspiration. 


7f. Noble; excellent ; notable. 

In his company come mony dene Dukes, 

And Erles also, with mony grot lordis. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 4078. 
In kynges court and knyghtes the denned men and fairest 
Shullen sonic for the lord scluc, so fareth god alwyghty. 

Pier* Plowman <C), adx. 95. 

8. Whole; entire; complete. 

He that made man meat sour Hues mot aaue 
& alle ourc dene companie. 

William <{? Palernc (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1434. 
fieying that the Havyor of all the world sliuld suffre hys 
Beth vpon that Tree, Titer Is dene remission. 

„ Torkington, Dlarie of Eng. :i'ravell, p. 27. 

And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt 
not make dean riddance of the corners of thy field. 

Lev. xxiil. 22. 

9. Well-proportioned; shapely ; elegant. 

Methougiite lie liad a pair 
Of legges and of feet, so dene and fair, 

That all my herte I gaf unto his hold. 

Chaucer , Frol. Ui Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 598. 
Thy waist is straight and dean. Waller, 

They [Indians] are straight and well proportioned, hav- 
ing the cleanest and most exact limbs in the world. 

Beverley, Virginia, iii. IT 1. 

10. Free from awkwardness ; not bungling; 
dexterous; adroit: as, a clean boxer; a clean 
leap ; a clean trick.— 1 1 . In whale-fishing , hav- 

no fish or oil aboard ; having captured no 


r ork Play*, p. 208. de&Xl-CTlt (klfin'kut), a. Clear-cut ; well-shaped ; 

definite ; precise : as, a clean-cut mouth ; a clean- 
cut statement. 

A flue orator with a clean-out perception of the political 
facts of tho situation and a patriotic desire to serve all. 

S. Bowie*, in Merriam, 11. 420. 

cleaner (klfi'nGr), n. One who or that which 
cleans. Specifically— (a) A curriers* knife. (6) Infouml- 
iny, a hand-tool used in making molds, (c) One of a pair 
of small card -cylinders in a carding-mschine which remove 
tho filler from another small cylinder colled a worker , and 


ME. clenly, clenli, 
>. kleinUdc sc OHG-. 
deinlthho), adv., < cUBnlic , a.: see cleanly , a., 
dean , a., and -Zy 2 .] 1. Entirely; wholly; com- 
pletely. [Clean is generally used in this sense.] 

All the couneell fro kourtt was denely depertld. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. fl.), 1. 11527. 
When Castor had danly oonaayuit ilia [Anteuor's] wiUe, 
He ouswared him. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. K, T. S.), 1. 1018. 
The pollen-masses were not removed nearly so deanly 
as those which had been naturally removed by insects. 

Darwin, Kertil. of Orchids by Insects, p. 98. 

2. In a clean manner; neatly; without soil or 
uncleanness. 

Whether our natives might not live deanly and com- 
fortably. Bp. Berkeley , Querist. 

Ho was very deanly dressed. Dickon*. 

3. Decently; morally; with freedom from vice 
or impurity. 

If I do grow great, . . . Ill . . . live deanly, m a noble, 
man should do. fthak., I Hen. IV,, v. 4. 

4f. Cleverly; adroitly; dexterously. 

His kyrtel of clone whtjt dmlyche y-sewod. 

Pier * Plowman '* Credo (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 229. 
Nor fold my fault in efcanfp-coln’d excuses. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1078. 

To have a quick hand and convey tilings cleanly. 

Middleton, Witch, 11. 8. 

Clearly; unmistakably. 

He the klnges cry Mi lindde herde. 

William of Palernc (E. K. T. 8.), 1, 8847. 


5f. 


ties, 

Three vessels were reported dean, the remainder ha ling neatly : ole verly. 
from one to nine iwhalesj. Science, VJ. 259. cleAn-llmbod (klen'limd), 


an urchin— Cotton- cleanness (klen 'new), j». [< ME. clones, m, 

clean-handed (kl6n'lian*ded), a, 1. Having 
clean hands.— 2. Figuratively, free from moral 
taint or suspicion; guiltless of wrong-doing: 
now used mostly of fidelity to pecuniary trusts : 
as, he came out of tho transaction clean-handed. 

Cleaning (kle'ning), n. [Verbal n. of clean , r.] 

1. The act of making clean.— 2. The after- 
birth of cows, owes, etc. 

cleaning-machine (kle'ning-mnrsh5n # ), «. In 
silk-manuj I, a machine in which dust and 
other foreign substances arc removed from silk 
thread by drawing it through a brush. K nots and 
tangles arc taken out by drawing the thread through a 
notch in h bar. If a knot catches, the Imbbin which car- 
ries that thread Is lifted off the friction-roll which drives It, 
and its motion ceases until the operator frees the thread. 

cleanUh (kle'nish), a . [< clean + -<8*1.] 

Bather clean. 

deanlily (klen 'li-li ), adv. In a cleanly manner ; 


12f. Free; unencumbered. 

What brother or slstlr of this fratcrnlte dye. he shal 
haue, of tho done katel [chattel, proiiertyj of the Glide, 
xx. messes songyu for his soule. 

Knglish Gild* (E. E. T. 8.), p. 40. 
COmu MU Of health, fee bill of health, under M//». 
fUsm hands, freedom from wrong-doing ; innocence of 
evil intention : originally hthlicul and used In the broad- 
est sense, but now used especially with regard to financial 
transactions: as, he retired from office with dean hand*. 

He that hath clean hand*, and a pure heart. Ps. xxiv. 4. 
Tho Glttn thing, the right eourse to pursue ; the honor- 
able thing to do, [Colloq. j 

It would have been the clean thin# to say at once that 
no debate would be allowed, instead of professing a readi- 
ness to go Into debate, and then to refuse discussion. 

Washington Patriot, April 8, 1871. 

To moJrs a olsaa breast of fee breast .- t o xnaks 
a dMB iwsap. See sweep. 

clean (kl£n), adv [< ME. dene, < AS. cl&ne. 
quite, entirely, < clane, clean. Cf. clear, adv,\ 
1. In a clean manner. 

All his apparel I clean e brusht, and his shoes made cleane. 

Rhodes, Boko of Nurture (E. E. T. 8.), p. 70. 

Ate; perfectly; wholly; entirely; fully: 
s dam was carried clean away. 

Contrioloun hadde den* forgeten to crye and to wepe. 

Pier* Plowman (B), xx. 867. 

The people . . . passed dean over Jordan. Josh. ill. 17. 

How a ball or two may pass dean through your body, 
and never do any harm at all Sheridan, The Rivals, vTs. 


clannesse , etc., < AS. datum s, < dwm>, clean, + 
-i ncs , -ness : see dean, a,, and -wtw.] The state 
or quality of being clean, (n) Freedom from dirt, 
filth, or foreign or offensive matter; neatness. 

Cleanness of body is rightly esteemed to proceed from 
a modesty of manners, and from reverence. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, iv. 2. 
(!») Freedom from ceremonial pollution. 

No scrupulous purity, none of the ceremonial cleanness 
which characterises the diction of our ueademleal phari- 
sees. Macaulay. 

(r) Exactness; purity ; justness; correctness : used of lan- 
guage or style. 

lie minded only the clearness of his satire, and the 
cleanness of expression. Dryden, Juvenal's Satires. 

(cf ) Moral purity ; Innocence ; freedom from anything dis- 
honorable, immoral, or sinful. 

Ynder shadow of shame shewld forth lilr cnul, 

With a eomisis of clemm* to colour hir speche. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 528. 

Clannesse of the comune and elerkes elene lyuynge 
Made unito holychurche in holyuessc stoude. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxll. 881. 
The cleanness and purity of one's mind. Pope . 


portioned limbs; lithe; Hhapely: as, 
limbed fellow , 1 ” JHckene. 

deansable (klen'^b'l);^ KoUamc + 

dean-limbd. Dampier, Voyages, II, i. 40. Capable of being cleansed. Sherwood . Also 

spelled, loss correctly, cleaneihle, [Bare.] 
lleaUBO (klenz), v.; prat, and pp. deanecd, 
ppr. cleansing. [Now spelled cleanse instead of 
dense, in imitation of clean ; early mod. E. dense, 

< ME. clensen, clensien , < AS. d&nsian, make 
clean, a causal verb with formative s (cf. rinse), 

< cUBne, clean: see clean , a.] I. tram . 1. To 
make cleon ; free from filth, impurity, infection, 
or, in general, from whatever u polluting, nox- 
ious, or offensive. 


cleanliness (klen'li-nes), n. The state or char- 
acter of being cleanly ; freedom from dirt, filth, 
or any foul matter; the disposition to keep 
clean, or the habit of keeping so. 

Not to need any exquisite decking, having no adornment 
hut cleanliness. Sir P. Sidney. 

Tho cleanliness of Its streets. Addison, Travels in Italy. 

Such cleanliness from head to heel. Swift. 

cleanly (klen'li), a, [Now spelled cleanly in- 
stead of clenly, in imitation of clean; early mod. 
E. clenly, < ME. clenly, denliche, danly, < AH. 
cUmUc, a., < clone, clean, + die: see clean, a,, 
and -fyl.] 1. Free from dirt or any foul mat- 
ter; personally neat ; careful to keep or make 
clean. 

Ati ant is a very clcatUy insect, gnd throws out of her nest 
all the small remains of the com on which she feeds. 

Addison, 

Some plain but cleanly country maid. Dryden. 

2. Free from injurious or polluting influence ; 

r >; innocent: as , 4< cleanly loy^GlanviUe,— 
Cleansing; making clean. 

The fair 

With deanly powder dry their hair. Prior 


Whanne yo shallu drynke, your mouthe clmee withe a 
clothe. Baboo* Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 6. 

Whore ploughmen deans* the earth of rubbish, weed, and 
filth, , 

And give the fallow lands their seasons and their tilth. 

Drayton, Ftilyolblon, 1IL 851. 

This river the Jews proffered the Pope to cleanse, so 
they might have what they found. 

Addittm, Travels In Italy. 

2. To free from moral impurity or guilt. 

Lord, grawnt me, ar [before) that I deye, 

Norowe of herte with terys of eye, 

Cleno densyd tor thy tuercye. 

Holy Hood (E. E. T. 8.), p. 198. 
Cleanse thou me from secret faults. Ps. xix. 12. 



3, To remove; wuh or purge away. 

The leches wilsshed softly his wonndes, sad leide (her- 
to eslue and oynemantes to dense the venym. 

Merlin (E. S* T. 8*X 1IL BBS. 
Not all her odorous tears can ebon* her crime. Dryden. 

4. In calieoprinHng, to render (the undyed 
parts) white and clean by removing the excess 
of mordant from them by immersion in a bath 
of cow-dung and warm water, or in some arti- 
ficial substitute; to dung. — 5. In brewing, to 
remove the yeast from (the beer). »ByzL X. Clean, 

Charm. See dean. 

Hi intrant* To become clean. 

The olondes wax olere. deneU the am. 

Instruction qf Troy (E. B. T. S.X L 1065. 
Drinking alio of that muddle mtaootirie water : and thus 
returns they, cleansing from all their stones. 

Purohas , Pilgrimage, p. me. 

fUtnyear (klen'sSr), n. One who or that which 
cleanses. 


Honey of roses, taken Internally, Is a good cleanser. 

Arbuthnot , 
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« ideas sre dear when *they are snoh as the ob- 
mselvee from whenoe they were taken did or 
might, in a well-ordered sensation or perception, present 
them. Locks, Homan Understanding, Z L xxix. a 

A oonoept is said to be dear when the degree of eon- 
toionsness is sooh as enables ns to distinguish It as a whole 
from others. Sir W. Hom&on, Lectures on Logic, lx. 7 & 
It was dear that, of whatever sins the Sing of Prussia 
might have been guilty, he was now the Injured party. 

Macaulay, Frederic the Great 

7. Obvious to the senses {distinctly and easily 
perceptible. 

As both theyr trmnth 4 penance wen deeemde 
All in fine gold to haue theyr image kernde, 

For deers records of theyr most woorthy fames. 

PuUenham, Parthenlades, II. 

8. Free from anything that perturbs; undis- 
turbed by care or passion; unruffled; serene; 
calm. 

To whom the Son, with calm aspect and dear, 

Made answer. Milton, P. L., v. 788. 


clean-shaped (kien'shfipt), a . 
shape: well-proportioned, 
deanslbie. a. See eleaneable . 
diimilM (klen'zing), p. a. [Ppr. of cleanse, <?.] 
Adaptea to cleanse ana purify ; designed for or 
devoted to purifying.- deanilngdayi, Ash Wed 


TUI ev’n the clear face of the guileless King . 

Became her bane. Tmuy/ron, Guinevere. 

Symmetrical in 9. Free from guilt or blame; morally unblem- 
ished; irreproachable; pure. 


nesday and the threo days following.— X 

Same as Chaste week (which see, under chaste). 

Cleansing-Vat (Men'zing-vat), n. In brewing, 
a vat in which the fermentation of the beer is 
completed. The yeast passes out of a bung- 
hole, and* the supply Is kept up from a store-vat. 
dean-timberedt (U&n' tim'b&rd), a. Well-pro- 
portioned. [Bare.] 

X think Hector was not so cZean-tfffitervd. 

Shak., U L. L., v. 8. 

clean-up (klfin'up), a. 1. A general cleaning. 
[Colloq.] — 3. In gold-mining: (a) The operation 
of separating and saving the gold and amalgam 
after the auriferous rook or gravel has been for 
a certain length of time through the sluiceB or 
under the stamps. ( b ) Tho gold obtained at a 
given time by the above process. [Cordilleran 
mining region.] 

This specimen— but a email trifle— . . . 

Was his last woek's clean up and his alL 

Bret Marts, His Answer to Her Letter, 

dear (kler), a. and n. [< ME. dcre.cler, < OF. 
der, Hair, F. clair = Pr. clar = Sp. Pg, claro as 
It. ckiaro = MD. klaer, D. klaares Icel. kldrrss 
Sw. Dan. G. klar, < L. clams , clear, bright, bril- 
liant, famous, glorious. From the same source 
are claret, clarify, clarity, declare, chiaroscuro, 
etc.] L a, 1. Free from darkness or opacity; 
bright; brilliant; luminous; unclouded; not 
obscured. . 

I will darken the earth in the clear day. Amos vilL 9. 

It is almost dear dawn. Shak., M. for M., It. 2. 

8f. Bright-colored; gay; showy; magnificent. 

Him that is clothed with dear clothing. 

WyclifJsM. fti. S. 

3. Free from anything that would impair trans- 
parency or punty of color: pellucid; trans- 
parent: as, clear water; a clear complexion. 

The stream is so transparent, pure, and clear. 

Denham, Cooper's HilL 


William 


As dear as glfl 
“ its 
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Earthly Paradise, IL 822. 


Soft, gentle, loving eyes that gleam 
Clear as a starlit mountain stream, 

0. W. Holme*, At the Pantomime. 

Specifically— 4. In glass-working , free from 
etching, depolish, or anything which could dull 
the surface. Objects partially depottshed are 
said to be half-clear.-- 5, Not confused or dull ; 
quick and exact in action, as the mind or its 
faculties; acute, as the senses: as, a clear mind; 
a clear head. 

So rounds he to a eeparate mind 
From whence dear memory may begin. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, xlv. 

Thine eyes, 

Were they but clear, would see a fiery boat 

Above thee. Bryant, Constellations. 

8. Manifest to the mind; comprehensible; well 
defined or apprehended. In philosophy, as a tech- 
nical term, dearie opposed to obscure, and does not imply 
that the idea to which it is applied is so perfectly appre- 
hended as would be implied ny the adjective distinct ?op* 
posed to indistinct or confused). These words were flrst 
used technically as applied to vision by writers on optics. 
Clear vision occurs where there Is sufficient light ; distinct 
vision, where the parte of the object seen can be recog- 
nised. Descartes oxtended the terms to the mental appre- 
hension of truth, which he considered analogous to vision. 
Lelbnlts gave more technically logical definitions, espe- 
cially of the term distinct (which tee), and added the 
term adequate. 


I write to you this second epistle, In which 1 stir your 
clear soul by monishing. Wydif, 2 Pet. ilL 1. 

Dunoan . . . hath been 

8o dear in his great office. Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 
In honour dear . Pope, Epistle to Addison, L 68. 

10. Free from something objectionable, espe- 
cially from entanglement or embarrassment ; 
free from accusation or imputation, distress, 
imprisonment, or the like : absolute or follow- 
ed by of or from. 

The cruel corporal whisper'd In my ear, 

Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would set me clear. Qay . 
No one could have started with a more resolute deter- 
mination to stand clear qf party politics than Prince Al- 
bert J. McCarthy, Hist Own Times, vlL 

A house may be kept almost clear of fleas by frequent 
washing and sweeping. 

E.W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1. 190. 

11. Free from impediment or obstruction; un- 
obstructed : as, a clear view. 

And make a clear way to the gods. Shak., T. of A, lit 4. 
My companion • . . left the way dear to him. Addison. 
A dear field and no favor. Proverbial saying . 

19. Bounding distinctly; plainly audible; ca- 
norous: as, his voice was loud and clear. 

The robin warbled forth his full dear note 
For hours, and wearied not 

Bryant, Old Man's Counsel 
For like the clear voice when a trumpet shrills, . . . 

So raug the dear voice of A£akid6s. 

Tennyson , Achillea over the Trench. 

18. Without diminution or deduction; abso- 
lute ; net : as, clear profit or gain. 

Ho through, what ere it coat, 

So much elcare gains, or so much coinc cleare lost 

T. Ueywood, If you Know not Me, IL 
I often wished that I had dear, 

For life, six hundred pounds a year. Swift. 

14. Without admixture, adulteration, or dilu- 
tion: as, a fabric of dear silk; clear brandy; 
dear tea. [U. 8.] —15. Free from defect or 
blemish: as, clear lumber.— 16. Free from 
doubt ; mentally certain ; clearly convinced ; 
sure : as, I am perfectly dear on that point. 

I have heard of a thing they call Doomsday -book — I am 
dear It has been a rental of back-ganging tenants. 

Soott, Kedgauntlet, Letter xL 

17f. Bole; unaided; unaccompanied. 

It was that worth! william that wises [men] so louen, 

St that brougt 3 ou : out of bale with his eler strengths. 

William of Patents (£. E. T. S.),L 8087. 
(Osar days (preceded by some numeral, as three, five, 
nine, etc.), whole days, exclusive of that on which some 
proceeding la commenced or completed : as. he was allow- 
ed three dear daye in which to pay up.— TO boll dear. 
See boils. •gyn, plain, Obvious, etc. See manifest, a. 

XL n, 1. In carp., arch., etc., unobstructed 
space : space between two bodies in which no 
third body intervenes; unbroken or uninter- 
rupted surface : used only in the phrase in the 
clear: as, it measures fifty feet in the dear.— 

9. That which is clarified; clarified liquor or 
other matter.— 8f. Light; clearness. 

In the north, distinguishing the hours, 

The loadstar of our course dispers'd his dear. 

Oreene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 

dear (klfir), ode. [< ME. dere, < clere, a., dear. 
In 2d sense, cf. dean, adv .] 1. Clearly ; plain- 
ly; not obscurely; manifestly. 

Now dear I understand. Milton, P. L., Hi. 876. 


Bh' hath eyes (_ 

See deer toy night, by day are l 

Sylvester, tr. of l>u Bartas’s Triumph of Faith, L 19. 


like Faith), but ^et^alas r^those eyes 


daw 

He put els month to her ear, and, under pretext of a 
whisper, bit it dear off. Sir JLlt' Mrm g e. 

The ambition of Alexander did not only destro y a great 
part of the world, but made It put on a dear other laoe 
wen it bad before. Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1686), L 868. 

Game 

A bitter wind, dear from the North. 

Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 

deer (kid*), v. [< ME. cleren s D. Mmm m 
LG. Meren, klaren » MHG. kLsren, G. Karat, 
kldren = Dan. Jctare = Sw. klara, dear, from the 
adj. ; of. Bp. darar (obs.), clarear — Pg. darsar 
a It. ehiarare , chiatirc , < L. clarare, dear, < da- 
ms, dear: see clear, a.] X. trans. 1. To re- 
move whatever diminishes brightness, trans- 
parency, or purity of color from: as, to dear 
liquors; to dear a mirror; to dear the sky.— 
9. To make dear to the mind ; free from ob- 
scurity, perplexity, or ambiguity ; explain; 
solve; prove: now generally followed by up, or 
by from or 0 / before the thing removed: as, to 
clear up a case ; to clear a theory from doubt ; 
to dear a statement of confusing details. 

Let a god descend, and dear the business to the audi- 
ence. Dryden. 

Hauing fully cleared (heir ungratefulnesse and impu- 
dency, and being assured of the choice of a successor that 
was to be expected within flue or six weekes, hee was de- 
sirous to take the opportunity of this Barks, and to visit 
the Colony in Virginia. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's True Travels, IL ISA. 

To be sure, that matter was never rightly deared up. 

Sheridan , School for Scandal, L 1. 

8. To free from obstructions ; free from any 
impediment or encumbrance, or from anything 
useless, noxious, or injurious : as, to dear the 
way; to dear the table ; to dear the sea of pi- 
rates ; to dear land of trees ; to clear the voice. 

Addressing themselves to the work of clearing the land. 

Emerson, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 

4. To free from foreign or extraneous matter; 
remove anything from that impairs purity or 
homogeneity. Specifically— (a) In galvanising sheet* 
iron, to remove oxld from (tho surface of the plates un- 
der treatment) by immersion in muriatic acid. (6) In 
oalioo-printing , to remove superfluous dye from (doth). 
See clearina. 1 (c\ * 

6. To remove (something that has ceased to 
be wanted, or 1s of the nature of an encum- 
brance, impediment, or obstruction) : with off, 
awa ^ etc. : as, to clear off debts; to dear away 


If, however, we cannot ley the foundation, it is i . 
thing to dear away the rubbish ; if we cannot set up truth, 
It is something to pull down error. 

Macaulay , On West Heviewer's Dei of MUL 

6. To empty. 

1 am confident not a Man among ns all did dear his 
Dish, for it rained so fast and such great drops into cor 
Callabashes, that after we hod sup'doff as much Choco- 
late and Bain-Water together as suffixed us, our Calla- 
bashes were still above half full. 

Dampier, Voyages, IL ill. SOL 

7. To free: liberate or disengage; rid: abso- 
lutely or with of or from : as, to clear one’s self 
from debt or obligation. 

Twice in one houre A a halfe the Britaine boarded her, 
yet they cleared themselves. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, L 6. 
Being thus tired with one another’s company, . . . we 
used all the means we could to dear ourselves qf one an- 
other. H. Knox (Arbor's Eng. Garner, I. 8861 

8. To justify or vindicate ; prove or declare to 
be innocent ; acquit. 

That will by no means clear the guilty. Ex. xrriv. 7. 
This earth, how false it la 1 What means la left for me 
To clear myself? It lies in your belief. 

Beau, and FI, Phtlaster, v. 5. 
Ferd. Antonio, sir, has many amiable qualities. 

Jerome. But he is poor; can yon dear him of that, I aajT 
Sheridan, The Duenna, IL & 

9. To make gain or profit to the amount of, 
beyond all expenses and charges ; net 

Ho clears but two hundred thousand crowns a year. 


9. Quite ; entirely ; wholly: dean : as, to cut 
a piece dear off; ne climbed dear to the top. 


10. To leap clean over, or pass by without 
touching; get over or past: as, to dears, hedge 
or ditch; to clear a rock at sea by a few yards. 

Ten feet of ground 

He clear'd, in his start, at the very first bound 1 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. SB. 
They had scaroely deared the churchyard when a voice 
. . . called out to them to stop. 

< Quoted in First Year qf a Silken Reign, p. 10L 

11. 3Ta«f. and com. , to free from legaldetention, 
as imported goods or a ship, by paying duties 
or dues and procuring and giving the requisite 
documents: as, to dear a cargo; to door a ship 
at the custom-house.— Ve dear a Ship for action, 

or to dear fur action, to remove all encumbrances from 
the decks, and prepare for an engagement— To deal 
dedDkSee d&.-To dearth* land (nnutX tei 
such a distance from shore es to have open i 


beootofd»merofB^n*N»oimd.- ToeUftrtlM way, 

to open the way ; make a free p— age. 

The Scottish champion dears the way, 

Which was a glorious thing. 

Seven Champion* qf Christendom (Child ’b Ballads, X. 90). 

1L intrans. 1. To become free from what- 
ever diminiuhea brightness or transparency, as 
the sky from clouds or fog; become fair: abso- 
lutely or with up or off. 

So foul a Bky dear* uot without a storm. 

Shak., K. John, Iv. 2. 

Advise him to stay till the weather dear* up. 

Swift, Advice to Servants, Directions to the Groom. 

Hit excellency observed my countenance to clear vp. 

Swift. Gullivers Travels, ill. 4. 

Flowerets around me blow, 

And clearing skies shine bright and fair. 

Jl H. D. Barham, Memoir of K. H. Barliam, I. 33, 

Hence— 2. To pass away or disappear, as from 
the sky: followed by off or away: as, the mist 
clears off or atcau. — 3f, To be disengaged from 
encumbrances, distress, or entanglements; be- 
come free or disengaged. Bacon.— 4. To ex- 
change cheeks and bills, and settle balances, as 
Is done in clearing-houses. . See clearing-house. 
— 5. Naut., to leave a port: often followed by 


loss clear«Hhfi«tmw 

In calico-printing. the operation of removing snperfln* A horseman riding along the giddy way showed so dearly 

i dye from the doth, by washing, treating with bran and against the sky that It seemed as if a puff of wind would 
soap, and grau>bl caching, (d) In giass-manu/., the keep- blow hone and man Into the ravlue beneath. 

in* of molten glass In a think fluid oondltion, to permit “ ^ * T * — A 

impurities and all unoomblnea substances to separate and 


(«> 


settle to the bottom, leavlug the glass clear. 

assisted by agitation, lint by the escape of the j, 

engaged, and, when this ceases, by stirring with iron ladles 


. This is 

. _ , gases dis- 
engaged, and, when this ceases, by stirring with iron ladles 
or poles, and Anally by introducing some substance con- 
taining water, which is pushed to tike bottom, and there 
e vol ves steam, which works upward through the mass. (?) 
In galvanising sheet-iron, the operation of removing oxln 


from the surface of the plates under treatment by immers- 
ing them in muriatic acid. (/) In banking, the mutual 
exchange between banks of checks and drafts, and the set- 
tlement of the differences. The place where this is effected 
is called a clearing-house (which see), ig) In English 
railway management, the act of distributing among the 
different companies the proceeds of the through traffic 
passing over several railways. The necessary calculations 
are made in the railway clearing-house in hondou. 

2, That which in cleared, or in cleared away ; 
specifically, in the plural, the total of the claims 
to be nettled at a clearinghouse.— 3, A place 
or tract of land cleared of wood for cultivation. 

Pleasantly lay the clearings in the mellow summer morn. 

Whittier, Parson Avery. 

4. The amount of free play or space between 
the cogn of two geared wheels when fitted to- 
ther. 


out or outward : as, several vessels cleared yes- pother. 

terday; the ship will clear out or outward to- clearing-battery (klfir ing-bat # 6r-l), n. Boo 

morrow.— 6. To make room; go away. [Col- battery* ‘ 

loq«, U. S.]-To clear out. (a) To take one's self off; clearing-beck (kler mg-bek), », See beck&. 
remove; deport. [Uolloq.] d6&rixig-]lOUB6 (kler'ing-lious), n. A place or 

institution where the settlement of mutual 
claims, especially of banks, is effected by the 


Oolonel i 'olden aud the IMekenses came one night, . . . 
and cleared out the next day. 

IHcknar, in Life and tatters, II. 207. 
(ft) In bookbinding , to remove tlic waste paper and pare 
down the superfluous leather on the inside of a book-cover, 
preparatory to pasting in the end papers, (r) See dcf. ft, 
above. -TO up. (a) To become clear to tlic eye or 
to the iniud. (/>) See def. 1, above. (<?♦) To cheer up. 
Come, no more sorrow : I have heard your fortune, 
And I myself have tried the like : dear up, man ; 

X will not have you take it thus. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, iL 4. 


payment of differences called balances, clerks 


Jl. Curim, Honest, in the Levant, p. 170. 
Onoe more ; speak dearly, if you speak at all ; 

Carve every word liefore you let it fall 

0. W. Holmes, A Rhymed Lesson, 
(at) Without entanglement, confusion, or embarrassment 
He that doth not divide, will never enter well Into busi- 
ness ; and he that dlvldetn too much will never oome out 
of it clearly. Bacon, Dispatch, 

(/t) Plainly; honestly; candidly. 

Do not take into consideration any sensual or worldly 
interost, but deal dearly and impartially with yourselves, 

TUMson. 

(pt) Without Impediment, restriction, or reserve. 

And for he shuld his charge wele susteyn, 

The kyng hym gaue clerly an Rrlys lande, 

The wliiohe but late was com in to his hand. 

Gmeryde* (E. E. T. A.), 1. 1068. 
By a certain day they should clearly relinquish unto tho 
king all their lauds and possessions. 

Sir J . Davies , State of Ireland. 
<=SyiL Distinctly, Clearly. Ace distinctly. 
cldarmatlxit, n. [ME. clerematyn , < clerc, clear, 
+ (appar.) matin , morning, perhaps in ref. to 
breakfast (ef. OF. matinel, breakfast) : see clear, 
a., and matin.] A kind of fine white bread. 

Be no beggar ate bred that tanes lnne were, 

But of ookot or derematyn or qIIm of clene whote. 

JHer* Plowman (H), vt.806. 

dear- molti ng (kldr' meHting), n. In glass- 
manuf., the process of keeping the glass in a 
molten condition for a time sufficient to permit 
impurities or nncombined substances to settle. 
Bee clearing, 1 (rf). 


doarago (kler'aj), n. 
act of removing anyth! 
clearance (kler'ans), n. 


< clear, r.,+ -age. 
clearance. 


[iiai 


The 

re 


o! 1 


vivnnu 

. — ,, ... f< clear , r M +~-ance^ 

1. The act of clearing; riddance; removal oi 
encumbrance or obstruction : as, the clearance 
of land from trees ; the clearance of an estate 
from unprofitable tenantry. 

They [French philosophers] effected a clearance, and 
opened a vista beyond which new Ideals might arise 1 Hi- 
fore men's eyes. E. Dowden, Shelley, I. 333. 

2 . Clear or net profit. Trollope.— 3. Acertifi- . - . „ .. 

cate that a vessel has complied with the law efreumitauues similar certificates have taen issued by the 

la . “ clearing-liousc on the deposit of securiticsinstead of specie, 

and is authorized to leave port, it contains the deariHg-nut (klSr^ing-nut), ». The fruit of 
name of the immter, of the vessel, and of the port to which MSSSSJSSL iSS ““edi- 


It is going, a description of the cargo, and other particu- 
lars The manner in which a clearance shall lie made ia 

r cribed by law. 

In steam-engines, the distance between tho 


the Strychnos potatorum, used in the East Indies 
for clearing muddy water, a seed is rubbed around 
the Inside of a vessel of water, which is then left to settle, 

all tike Impurities soon falling to the bottom. 

piston and the cylinder-cover, when the former Clearlng-pAXl (kldr'ing-pan), n. A small, wide, 
is at the end of its stroke ; similarly, free play low vessel used in glass-manufacture for clear- 
tor the parts of any other machine; clearing, ing molten glass or freeing it from impurities; 
— deanaoe angle. Hee angle* a clarifier. 

dMX-eolA, n. Bee daire-cole. clearing-flow (kl§r # ing-plou), n. Aheavyplow 

dear-cut (kler' kut), a. Formed with clear, used for breaking up new lands. 

i— 'w*» / ing-rmg), «. In angling, a 
run down a fishing-line to 
clear it of obstructions. 


sharp, or delicately defined outlines, as if by dearlxig-rixifi (kfirmg-ring), n 

heavy ring of metal 

..I — A — * 


cutting, as opposed to molding, 

A cold and clear-cut face. Tennyeon, Maud, 11. 

Quite an American face, I should fancy, it was so 

. - ■ j i- ' ini. . v v' m **r i 


from each taikk attend the clearing-house with checks and Cl6&m§Sfl (klSr nes), w. [< ME. clcrmesse, < 
- ----- — - *• * cffsrc -f - w esse: see clear, a., and -ness.] The 

state or quality of being clear, (at) Clarity ; bright- 
ness; glory. 

My townge is not suffyoient 
Thy clerene* to oomprehende, 

Yf every membre a lunge myght extends. 

Political Poeme, etc, (E. E. T. ft.), p. 81. 
There was under his feet as it were a paved work of a 
sapphire stone, and us it were the body of heaven In his 
dearness , Ex. xxlv. 10. 

(ft) Freedom from anything that diminishes brightness, 
transparency, or purity of color : as, the dearness at water 
or otlkcr liquid ; dearness of skin, (c) Distinctness to the 
senses ; the character of being readily and exactly per- 
ceived : as, dearness to tho view, (d) Freedom from ob- 
struction or onouniliranco : as, the clearness of the ground, 
(is) Distinctness to the mind ; perspicuity ; intelligibility. 

He does uot know how to convey his thoughts to an- 
other with clearness and perspicuity. Addison, Spectator. 
if) Acuteness of thought ; absence of mental confusion ; 
perspicacity. 

Itk the qualities In which the French writers surpass 
those of all other nations ■— neatness, dearness, precision, 
condensation, he rMlrabeau] surpassed all French writers. 

Macaulay, Mirmbeau. 

( g ) Acuteness of a sense : as, clearness of sight. 

The critic clearness of an eyo 
That saw thro' all tike Muses' walk. 

Tennyson, In Memorlam, cix. 
(At) riainnecs or plain dealing ; sincerity ; honesty ; fair- 
ness; candor. 

When . . . the case required dissimulation, if they then 
used it, . . . the former opinion spread abroad, of their 
good faith and cUamess of dealing, made them almost in- 
vincible. Bacon, Aimulatlon. 

(0 Freedom from imputation or simpleton of 111. 

For 't [murder] must lio done to-night, 

And something from tiie palace ; al wa ys [be it] thought 


drafts, usually called caehanges.oti the other banks l»e- 
longiikg to tho clearing-house. Those exchanges are dis- 
tributed by messengers among tlic dorks of tike banks that 
must pay ihem. Each tumk in turn receives from all tho 
other tanka the exchanges they have received drawn on 
it and which It must pay. Tlic exchanges which a tank 
takes to tike clearing-house are called creditor exchanges ; 
the exchanges which it receives frum the other tanks rep- 
resented there are called debtor exchanges. If the cred- 
itor exchanges of a tank exceed Its debtor exchanges, it 
is a " creditor tank," and must be paid the talauce ; if the 
reverse is tike case, it is a 41 debtor bank," and must pay 
the iMilance. The ImlancM are paid by tne debtor batiks 
to the cleariug-lkouse for the creditor tanks. The details 
of clearing, especially as regards the mode of paying the 
balances, differ somewhat In different clearing-houses. 
The system originated in tandon, aud has been adopted 
in many cities. In London there is also a railway clearing- 
house. ftee dearistg, 1 Olaailng-IlOUM OtrtlfleaU, 
a certificate of deposit issued by a clearing-house. Such 
certificates are negotiable only between banks which are 
members of the clearing-house association. Under special 


mcUar. «. A wOe for tho 

'II. 211 . disposal of one’s whole stock of goods, furni- 


Ttat I require a clearness. 


, Macbeth, 111. 1. 


(j) In painting, that peculiar quality In a picture which 
is realised by a skilful arrangement and Interdependence 
.... J In accordance with the ] 


of colors, tints, and tones, 


cipies of chiaroscuro,— Esthetic clearness, that cl 
' ' which is brought about by the 


prin- 

uear- 


Scepersyi- 


The8tot ° 0, ^dStficMW (ItlSr'ing-akrO), «. In some 

clearer (kisr'er), ». 1. One who or that which a » erew ttt anglee to the 

erteifni or rondere clear. " l PP lc - B ® a e 

. 14 . . . bore or chamber in case of obstruction in the 

Oxygen Is the mighty scavenger In the vital economy, VAn + 

the g™™i purifier .nd'cW. ,‘a,, Sci. Ho., XIR r.70. ^ring^toiie (klOr'lng^tdn). «. Aflneetone Hight or nnaewUnding. ~ tk>leridffe. ~ 

8. tool on which hemp w prepared for on whRi eurrierg’ knives are wketted to remove clMMMT (klfir'efi-te), n. A clairvoyant. North 

making lines and twines for sail-makers, etc. ‘ ■*— ~ 

elaar-eyad (kler'Id), a. Having clear, bright 


ness of comprehension wn 

of examples. -Syn. Lucidity, Plainness, etc. 
cuify. 

clear-eeeing (kier'sS'ing), a. Having a dear 


tho scratches made by the rub-stone. It is a 
soft variety of hone-slate, cut in a circular form. 


cerrnng. 

She looks through one, 


' , . . » null V BtlvvJ 111 UUHV-BHIVBi ’ 

eye*; dear-sighted ; possesdiur acute and pen- e^jy (kfer'li), adv. L< ME. dcreli, clerUehe, 
etnting raion ; hence, mentally acute or dm- < eler ’ j. mli . eU , ar> ^ and . /y9 .] ’x n a clear 

manner* (a) Without obstruction ; luminously. 

Mysteries of grace and salvation which were hut darkly 
disclosed unto them, have unto us more clearly shined. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity. 

(5) Plainly ; evidently ; so as to leave no doubt 

That by the old constitution/ no military anthorlty was 
lodged in the Parliament Mr. Hal lam has dearly shown. 

Mmmday, HaUam’s Const. Hist 


iff** 1 - 


like a dear-eyttd awful god- 
Kingsley, Hypatia, xxi. 


0lMkr-ll6ft<Ud (klSr'hed'ed), a. Having a clear 
head or understanding; sagacious. 

This dear-headed , . . . kind-hearted man. 

Dieraeli, Coningsby. 

dear-headed friend, whoee Joyful scorn, 

Edged with sharp laughter, cuts atwain 
The knots that tangle human creeds. 

Tennyson, To — . 

plft^f (klfir'ing), n. [Verbal n. of clear, v .] 
1. The act of making dear, (a) The act of freeing 
from anything : as, the clearing of laud, (ft) The act of 
defending or vindicating. 

For behold this selfsame thing, that ye sorrowed after a 
godly. sort^ e^jsuefulneas It wrought In ym^ye^whst 


British Her. 

dear-lighted (kldr'n'ted), a. 1. Having dear 
or acute vision ; hence, having acuteness of 
mental discernment; discerning; perspica- 
cious; judicious: as, clearsighted reason; a 
clearsighted judge. 

Judgment sits dear-sighted and surveys 
The chain of reason with unerring gaie. 

Thomson, Happy Man. 
Not a few, Indeed, of tho most dear-sighted men of 
science have I wen well aware of the real source of our 
dynamic conceptions. J. Martineau, Materialism, p. 166. 

(cTWith distinct mental discernment : as, to know a thing cl^^^tedaeSS (klfir'sFted-nes), 9». 1. The 

state or quality or being dear-sighted ; dear 
vision; acute discernment of the senses or 


You do not understand yourself so dearly, 

As it tahoves my daughter, and your honour. 

Shah., Hamlet, i. 3. 


(d) Distinctly ; plainly ; with or so as to permit dear per- 
ception or unaentauding. 

She [the Queen] braled and oride lowde, so that Gawein 
and his companye it herds clferiy. and turned thider her 
wey. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ilL 690. 


thought. 

When beset cm every side with snares and death, be 
[Shaftesbury] seemed to be smitten with a blindness as 
strange as his former clear-sightedness. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple, 

2, Specifically, clairvoyance. 


clearstarch (klfir'sthrch), v. t. To stiffen and 
dress with clear or pure starch : as, to clearstarch 
muslin* 

Ha took his lodgings at the mansion-house of a tailor’s 
widow, who washes snd can elear-etaroh his bands. 

Addieon, 

clearstareher (kl$r'st&r'ch6r), n. One who 
clearstarches. 

Clean linen come homo from the elear-tiareher'H. 

Dickon*. 

clefcrrtoir, dmrtm QMt •&££), pi. 
clearstories ^ , clerestories (-ns). [The spelling 
clerestory Is archaic, 
clearstory , which oo- 
eurs in early mod. 

E. ? being also the ilillfi 
proper present spell* [j 
tag; < clear + sto- 


ry*: so called 
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cleavage (kW'v$i), a. [< cleave* + -age.] 1. 
The act of ©Inavuig or splitting, or the state of 
being cloven. 

There Is little to look upon with pleasure amidst this 
deavage of party ties and rending of old associations. 

Fortnightly Rev,, X. S., XL. S, 

0. In mineral the property possessed by many 
crystallised minerals of breaking readily in one 
or more directions, by which means surfaces 
more or less smooth are obtained. The cleavage 
shows the direction in which the force of cohesion is least 

S tare parting,) It is defined as perfect or eminent, 
fed, interrupted, etc., according to the ease with 
the fraoture takes place, and the smoothness of the 
resulting surface ; also oubic. octahedral , rhombohedral , 
!, bocal, etc., according to tho direction of the 


eleddgo 

3f. To part or open naturally. 

. Every beast that parteth the hoof, and deaveth the cleft 
into two olawa. Dent. sir. 6. 


Bsyeux Ca- 
f, clearstory i 


ry , 

cause furnished with 
windows. Cf. blind* 
story.'] 1. The upper 
story of a church, 
perforated by a 
range of windows, 
which form the prin- 
cipal source of light 
for the central por- 
tions of the building. 

It is immediately over tne 
trlforJum, where a trifo- 
rinm is present Where 
there Is no trlforium It 
rests immediately on the 
arches of the aisles ; or. in 
cases where such arches 
are not present, it occu- 
pies the corresponding position in tho npper part of the 
walls. 

A meruelous howse was hylded at Gynes, ... so grete 
in qnantyte, so statly, and all with elere *toru lyghtys, lyk 
a lantorne. Arnold * Chronicle (1602), p. li. 

Hence— 3. The raised part* of the roof of a 
railroad-oar, which contains the ventilating 
windows. 

clearweed (kl6r'w§d), n. The Pilea pumila, a 
low nettle-like plant of the United States, With 
a smooth, shining, and pellucid stem, growing 
in moist shaded places. Also called richweea. 
clearwing (klfir'wing), n. A sphinx-moth in 
which the wings are transparent in the middle : 
as, the thysbe clearwing , H&maris ihysbe. 
cleat 1 (klfit), n. [E. dial,, < ME. ctete, var. of 
*clite t < AS. elite ; see elite 1 j If. The burdock. 
—2. Butter-bur. [Prov. Eng.] 
cleat 2 (klet), «. [Formerly spelled cileet, dete; 
same as E. dial, elate, a wedge; ME. ctete, dyte, 
also dote, a wedge (< AS. •eledt (T), not found), 
sb MD. kldt, kloet, D. Moot, a ball, globe, as 
OHG. chide, a ball, a bowl, mHQ. also a knob, 
wedge, G. Moss, a clod, dumpling, = Ioel. Mot , 
knob, ss Norw. Mot, klaate as Bw. Mot h Dan. 
Mode , a bowl, ball, globe. The forms and senses 
are not easily separated from those of the re- 
lated clofl and ctaf 1 ,] 1 .Naut.x 
(a) A piece of wood or iron con- 
sisting of a bar with arms, to 
which ropes are belayed. ( b ) 
A piece ox wood nailed down to 
. secure something from slipping. 
—2. A piece or iron fastened 
under a shoe to preserve the 
sole.— 3. A piece or wood nailed 
on transversely to a piece of 
joinery for the purpose of securing it in its 
proper position or of strengthening It. Hence 
—4. A strip nailed or otherwise secured across 
a board, post, etc., for any purpose, as for sup- 
porting the end of a shelf.— ft. A trunnion- 
oraoket on a gun-carriage. E. E. Knight. 
cleat 2 (klet), v. t. [< deaf*, «.] To strengthen 
with a cleat or cleats. 

cleat 8 (kldt), a. [Origin obscure.] In coal- 
mining, the principal set of cleavage-planes by 
which the coal is divided. Bituminous cool is more 
or less distinctly stratified — that is, divided by planes par- 
allel to the beading of tbe rooks above and beneath 11 It 
is also almost always divided Into thin layers by two sets 
of joint-plaues nearly at right angles to each other and to 
the bedding. Of these two sets one la usually more dis- 
tinct and this is called the deal. The surfaces exposed 
in mining on the line of this deal which are In reality 
joint-planes of the coal, are called /aw and back «. Called 
in England board. 

cleavability (Ue-va-bil'|-ti)» ». [< deavable: 
see ability, j Capability of cleavage. 

Hardness and deavabilitu of grains. 

8. G. William*, Applied Geology, p. 67. 

durable (U#'r»-bl), «. [< ehav.9 + -aNe.] 
Capable of being cleft or dlrUM. 



Clittt, on* of which 
bluhed toktuy. 


8. In geol, the property possessed by certain 
rooks of being easily spat or divided into thin 
layers. It is chiefly the argillaceous rocks In which 
cleavsge Is highly developed, and it seems to be the result 
of rnetamorphism combined with pressure. The cleavage 
of roofing-slate Is the best Illustration of this structure. 
(See day elate, under day.) Some rocks split into thin 
layers as a result of stratification, but this u not what Is 
properly understood by cleavage. Tyndall has shown that 
wax may have planes of cleavage developed In it by pres- 
sure ; but the only rocks in which cleavage-planes exist 
In perfection are thoso which have also undergone some 
rnetamorphism. See rnetamorphiem. 

4. In embryol, segmentation, specifically of the 
vitellus: distinctively called egg-cleavage or 
yolk-cleavage. Bee segmentation.— Cleavage-cav- 
ity, In embryol.. the cavum segmentarlum or hollow of a 
segmented vitellus or yolk which has beoorue a vesicular 
morula; the Interior of a blaatula ; tbe cavity of a blasto- 
sphere ; a blastocmle or blastoomloma.— Cleavage-glob- 
ule, cloavage-oell. a blastomere (which see).— dftav- 
age-mass, in embryol., any cell resulting from the seg- 
mentation of the vitellus or yolk of a germinating ovum- 
cell ; a morula-cell. 

The first step In the development of the embryo Is the 
division of the vitelline substance Into eleavage^matee*. 

Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 10. 

Cleave 1 (klSv), v. i . ; pret. and pp, prop, deaved , 
pret. also occasionally clave, by confusion with 
pret. of cleave *, ppr. cleaving . [< ME. eleven, 
clevien, cleovien , mrien , cliven (weak verb, pret. 
elevede , pn. deved), < AS. cleoflan , cliflan (weak 
verb, pret. dtfodc, pp. clifod) = OS. Mibhon = 
MD. D. kleven = MLG. kleven, LG. kliven = OHG. 
chlebSn , MHG. G. klebcn (= Sw. refl. klibba) 
h Dan. khebe (not in Goth.), cleave, stick, ad- 
here ; a secondary verb, with orig. strong verb 
AS. *cltfan, etc. : see eftt?* 1 . Cf. climb.] 1. To 
stick; adhere; be attached; cling: often used 
figuratively. 

If any blot hath deaved to mine hands. Job xxxl. 7. 

Lot my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth. 

l>s. cxxxvii. 6. 

Orpah kissed her mother In law ; hut Buth clave unto 
her. Buth 1. 14. 

Por 1 deaved to a cause that I felt to lie pure and true. 

Tennyeon , Maud, xxvlll. 3. 

2. To fit closely. [Bare.] 

New honours come upon him, 

Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mould 

But with the aid of use. Shak., Macbeth, i. 8. 

cleave 2 (kldv), v . ; pret. cleft, dove, or clave (the 
last now archaic), pp. cleft, cloven, or cleaved , 
ppr, cleaving. [< ME. eleven, cleoven (prop, 
strong verb, pret. daf, clttf, clef, clecf pi. cloven, 
pp. cloven, dove; also, as traus., weak, pret. 
cloved, pp. clqff). < AS. dedfan (strong verb, 
pret. cledf, pi. clitfon, pp. clofen) m OS. klio- 
ohan sst D. woven m MLG. ktoren, kliren, LG. 
kldben » OHG. chlioban, MHG. G. klieben 8 
Icel. kljqfa s Sw. Myfva os Dan* kldve (not in 
Goth.), split, divide, prob. a L, glubere, peel, 
S9 Gr. yhtyetv, hollow out, engrave (see glyph, 
glypHe), Not related to cleave*.] I. trans. 1. 
To part or divide by force ; rend apart ; split or 
rive; separate or sunder into parts, or (if urn- 
lively) seem to do so: as, to deave wood; to 
deave a rook. 


■flnL L Split, Rip. etc. 

EL intrans. To come apart; divide; split; 
open; especially, to split with a smooth plane 
fracture, or in layers, as certain minerals and 
rooks. See cleavage, 2 and 3. 

The Bocho clecf la two, end in that olevynge was oura 
Lord hidd. MandevilU, Travels, p. 80. 

As If the world should efface, and that slain men 
Should solder up the rift. 8hak„ A. and 0., ill 4. 

In a greenstone-dike in tho Magdalen Channel, the feld- 
spar deaved with the anglo of alhlte. 

Darwin, Geol. Olmrvatiom, 1L 18, note. 

ctaml&ndite (klSv'lan-dlt), n. [After the 
American mineralogist Parker Clcavetand (1780- 
1868).] A lamellar variety of the feldspar albite, 
from Chesterfield in Massachusetts. 

cleaver 1 (klS'vto), n, [< cleave i + -or 1 Bee 
cleavers.] 1. That which cleaves or sticks. 
Specifically, a boys’ toy , consisting of a piece of soaked 
leather with a string attached, by which, when the leather 
Is pressed close to a stone, the stone may be lifted; a 
sucker. 

2. See cleavers, 1. 

cleaver 2 (klS'vSr), n. [< cleave 2 + -or 1 .] 1. 
One who or that which cleaves or splits. Spe- 
cifically *2. A heavy knife or Iong-blaaed 
hatchet used by butchers for cutting carcasses 
into joints or pieces. 

We had processions In carts of the pope and the devil, 
and the butchers rang tlieir cleaver*. 

Swift , Journal to Stella, xxxlv. 

8. A cutting-tool with a sharp edge, used in 
place of a wedge for splitting timber.- Butcher’s 
i'm Wain, under vnin. 


Cleaver. See Chari eu' . 

cleavers, divers (kle'vtrz, kliy'erz), », 


[Prop. 


pi. of cleaver*- ( diver being a dial, form resting 
on the orig. form of cleave \ namely AS. clifian , 
ME. olivien, etc. : see cleave 1 and dive!, and of. 
cliver!, ana, for the form, diver*). The plants 
are so called from their cleaving together or to 
clothes, etc. ; cf. dive*, burdock, of hke origin.] 

1. A plant, Oalium Jparine , also called goose- 
grass, used to some extent in medicine as a 
diuretic and sudorific. It has a square jointed stem, 
with short retiexed prickles on the angles, and eight narrow 
leaves at each joint. Also rarely in singular, deaver, diver. 

2. Tufts ofgrass. [Prov. Eng.] —8. [In form 
divers .] The refuse of wheat. [Prov. Eng.] 

cleaving-knife (klS'ving-nif), ». A coopers’ 
tool for riving juggles, or blocks of timber, into 
staves. Also called trow. 

dechd, clechde (klesh'a), a. [F. cMcihd, fern. 
clechfa, < L. aa if •clavicatus, < Claris, a key: see 
clavis. j In her . : (a) Voided or pierced through- 
out, and so much * 

perforated that T 
the chief sub- 
stance is taken 
from it, leaving 
nothing visible 
but a narrow 
edge or border: 
said of an ordi- 
nary or bearing, 
as a cross so represented. ( b ) Having arms 
which spread or grow broader toward the ex- 
tremities, and are usually obtusely pointed: 
said of a cross. 

deck 1 (klek), r. t. or i . [E. dial, and So., < ME. 
bleken, < Icel. MeMamSw. klaoka « Dan. klaskhe, 
hatch. Cf. Goth, klahs in comp, niu-klahs , new- 
born.] To hatch ; litter. 

deck** (klek), n. f Cf . dock!, cluck.] The noise 
made by a brooding hen when provoked; a 
cluck. Brockett. [Prov. Eng.] 

(klek'Ar), n. [< deck! + -erl,] 


— r ^ 7 

3 ? 15 


A. Aigent A Craw Ctachl (or ro 

wi, B, Aigont a Craw CltchA vert. 


). 


decker 

sitting, 


A hen 

or desirous of sitting, on her eggs. 


Daniel aeyde. “lire kynge, thl dremelee hltokneth. 

That vukoutn knystes ihul come thi kyngdom toctew." 

Pier* Plowman (B), vii, 165. 
The ereecent moon dove with ite glittering prow 
The cloudx Wordsworth, Sonnet*, 111. A 

Hi* heart wa* deft with pain and nge, 

Hi* cheeks they quivered, hi* eye* were wild. 

Coleridge. 

When Abraham offered up hi* son, 

He dave the wood wherewith It might be done, 

Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Torquemada. 
like a spire of land that stands apart 
(Reft from the main. Tennyeon, Princes*, iv. 
And the mountain’s granite ledge 
(Reave* tbe water like a wedge. 

Whittier, Grave by the Lake. 
2. To produce or effect by cleavage or clear- 
ance; make a way for by force ; hew out: as, 
to deave a path through a wilderness. 

The urowd dividing dove 

An advent to the throne. Tennyeon, Prinoees, Iv. 


Brockett . [Prov. Eng.] 
decking , deckin (klek 7 ing, -In), n. [Verbal n. 
of deck!, vA A brood; a litter, [fnw. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 


Cteckin-tim*'* aye canty time. Scott, Guy Mannerlng, l 

cledf, deddet. Variants of clad, preterit of 
clothe. Chaucer. 

deddVO (kled'yfi), n. [Bepr. W. deddeu or 
dedayf, pi. dmmfnu, ms L. gladius, a sword: 
see claymore.] In Celtic antiq., a sword, usu- 
ally of bronae, and having the form which is 
described as leaf-shaped (see sword), the tongue 
being in one piece with the blade, and the bar- 
rel of the hilt being formed by riveting a plate 
of wood, bone, or nom upon each sloe or the 
tongue. 


cMdyo 


QeddjOi Royal Irfch Aeadmy, Mbite. 
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clafbjruftta* (Ueft'grtf'tlag), n, 

i.a 

here, " 


See graft- dement] 1 , The quality of being dement; 

mildnets of temper, as shown by a superior to 


dedgy(klej'i), a. CV«f ; of 
form of cloggy: see dag 1 , cloggy 
tenacious; mixed with day: applied 

An obsolete or dialectal variant 

of claw. 

Goo tea dsm [goat’a-olmwoi, or rootei 
Of lilie brente, or galbane all this boUi is. 

PaUadim, Husbondrio <E. E. T. S.), p. 84. 

To save her from the seise 
Of ml tore Death, and those relentless deis. 

M. J union, Underwoods, cii. 

t v. U See dead, 
bog, n. See deading. 

, v . and a. See deik. 

oleett, n. An obsolete form of cleat 1 , cleat*. 

clearest, n. An obsolete plural of cliff 1 . IWt 

dsf (kief), a. [< F, ckfiOF. de, def ca Sp. em (unassibilaterf) form ol 
clave, now Have sa Pg. chains, a key, clave, a * - - - - - ■ 

def, ■■ It. chiave, < L. Claris . a key: see clam.] 

In music, a character placed upon a staff to in- 
dicate the name and pitch of ono of its degrees, 
so that the names of the others may be known. 

Throe clefs are In common use : (1) The G clef, or violin* 
def, Indicating that the second line of the staff corresponds 

a b e d 


'• Stott! Oleg? (kfcg), ». t [Bo’, and North. E. alio gleg; < 
ed anil led* Meggi « Norw. klegg sa Dan. klwge, ahorse- 
* fly, prob. from root of clog, dag 1 , day, etc., as 
that which 1 sticks’; et cleg 1 .] A name of 
various insects which are troublesome to horses 
and cattle from tbeir blood-sucking habits, as 
the great horsefly or breese, Tabaim hovinus, 
also called the gadfly; the Chrysops ccecutiens 
(see Chrysops)\ and, in Scotland, the Hamate - 
pota pluvialis , a smaller grayish-colored fly. 
Hornets, clegs, and docks, Sylvester, tr, of Du Bartas. 

deg 8 (kleg), n. [Tar. of gleg 1 , q. v.] A clever 
person. [Prov.Jkg.] 
efddo-. See dido-, 
elelk, cleek (klflk), v. [Sc. 


f, or riolhucltf. I, c, F clef, or buiclaf. A. C clef. 


see dutch v.] I. irons , _ 
seise; catch, as by a book. 

Why, vnoonand knaves, an I deke yowe 
I sc hall telle yow, be my faith, for all youre /also irawdes. 

York Plays, p. 280. 
He elcikU up ane cruklt club. 

Wyf of AuchtirmucfUy (Child's Ballads, VIII. 119), 

8 . To steal. 

II. intrans . To take one’s arm ; link together. 
Bums. 

cleik, cleek (klfik), w. [< deik, deck, v. Of. 
clutch 1 , *.] 1 . An iron hook.— 8 . The arm,— 


an inferior, or by an aggrieved person to the 
offender: disposition to spare or forgive; 
mercy; leniency; forbearance. 

I pray thee that thou wouldest hear us of thy clemency 
a few words. Acts xxlv. L 

The only protection which the conquered could And was 
In the moderation, the clemency, and the enlarged policy 
of the conquerors. Macaulay , Warren Hastings. 

Clemency , he rSeneoal says, Is an hahltnal disposition 
to gentleness in the application of punishments. 

Leaky, Europ. Morals, L 199. 

8 . Softness or mildness, as of the elements: as, 
the clemency of the weather. 

These and other things fable they of the Hyperborct. to 
which Sollnui addeth many other, of the cletneneie of the 
ayre, etc. Purchat, Pilgrimage, p. 896. 

-Byn. L Mercifulness, indulgence, forgiveness, compas- 
sion, tenderness, gentleness. 

*;< P. olment, now eld- 
, < L. demen(U)s, mild, 

, „ , orig. of the weather, 

flg. of disposition, mild, gentle, tranquil, merci- 
ful; of uncertain origin; according to one view 
orig. languid,’ ‘wearj^jgpr. of v*cfem^cSkt. 

ritfon; gentlcf^^Jesring; lenient; saerdlSd; 
compassionate; tender. 

I know you [the gods) are more oUTncnt than vile men. 
Who of their broken debtors take a third, 

Shat, Cymbeline, v. 4. 

= 8 yn. Forbearing, indulgent, forgiving. 



a. aiurunawA.-*, j.uv wui,— jw _: j., „ _ -j,- , ' j*’\ ~ ~A r/ %rr 

S. A club with an iron head used in playing 0*®mentine (klpiu ?• *5* 

to the G next above middle C ; (2) the F clef, or taws clef, stolf. rSeotoh in all flonaes.1 * Clementinas, < CU>men(t-)s, Clement.] I, a. Of 

. indicetiiig that the fourth line of the staff corresponds to J A • - 

the V next below middle C; and (S) the C dot, indenting C ? 0 JfS°"S 066 
that the degree on which it stands corresponds to middle CieiuWal, a. oee 
C. When the 0 clot stands on the first line, it is called the clflffl 1 (klem), V . ; 


x. Soprano ctef. 


See cUthral . 

,, v.\ pret. and pp. clemmed, ppr. 
345 clemming . [< ME. *demmen, < AS. *demman 

-ttof- -fr- - — (only in comp, be-clemman, fasten, confine) = 

OS. *klemmian (in comp. U-klemmian, fasten, 

— — confine, ant-klemmian , press upon, urge) a MD. 

D. klemmen, pinch, clench, oppress, a mLG. LG. 
klemmen, pinch, compress, a OHG. * cMemman 
(in comp. U-chlcmman), MHG. G. klemmen, pinch, 
J^SrS& ! tSSSl cram P> squeeze, jam, a Dan. klemme, pinch, 
squeeze, Jam, - fjorw. klemma, kUma, fimta 


or pertaining to one of several ecclesiastics 
named Clement, especially— (1) St. Clement, 
bishop of Homo in the first century ; ( 2 ) Pope 
Clement V. (1806-1834) ; (3) Clement VII. (1876- 

a ««a j v i w . i a I* « i ■ ' 


5 c m 


m. Alto cl«f. ). Tenor clef. 4. Gregorian C clef. 
5, Gregarlen F clef. 

soprano def; when upon the third lino, the of to def; when 
Upon the fourth line, the tenor clef, etc. 

on the third line of the staff wom called „ 

The 0 clef in its various positions is most used in old 
music and in full scores of large vocal works. In Grego- 
rian music a peculiar form of the C clef appears, and also 
of the Fclef. The form of all these characters has resulted 
from gradual changes of the Gothic letters G, F. and C. 
SAe staff- 

deft 1 (kloft), n. [Early mod. E. also clift, < 
ME. dift, dyft, ana erroneously cli " ' 

AS. *dyft, not found; otherwise 
D. kluft a OHG, chluft, G. kluft a IceL kluft 
m Norw. kluft, klyft a Sw. klyfi, klyfta a Dan. 
kldfL a deft, crack, etc. ; from the verb : AS. 
dedfan a D. kloven, etc., deave, split: see 
cleave*, and cf. dove ® a dough 1 ,] 1 . A space 
or opening made by cleavage ; a crevice ; a fis- 
sure; a furrow; a rift; a chink. 

Tberby also . . . ys a scissur or clyfte in the Stone 
Eooke so rnyche that a man may almost lye therlne. 

Torkington, Diarie of Eng. TravcU, p. 48. 
^ He will smite the great house with broaches, and the 
little house with deft*. Amos vi. 11. 


(also klcmra , klembra a led, klomltra, squeeze, 
clamp) a Sw. ktdmma , pinch, squeeze, in later 
use taken as equiv. to dam 1 , v ., as a denomina- 
tive of clam 1 , but prop, a factitive verb, 

with reg. vowel-change, from the pret. *klam 


InoorporatcSTln the eighth book of the work known os the 
“ Apostolical Constitutions, " which is ascribed in its Greek 
title to St. Clement of Rome. It is, however, not Roman, 
but Oriental in type, and has been assigned by some au- 
thorities to the patriarchate of Antioch. 

II. n. 1 . One of a series of compilations at- 
tributed to St. Clement.— 8. pi That part of 
the body of canon law which contains the col- 
lections made by Pope Clement V. of the acts 
of the Council or Vienne, a. d, 1311-12, with the 
addition of some of his decretals.— 8 . A fol- 


SlKS SiSW ^ 


of temper; mercifully. 

Most clemently reconcile tliis company unto Christ 

Jetr. Taylor, Diss. ltoin Popery, 11. 0. 


The great deft of Wady Mousa was hidden from view. „ - . _ „ „ 

The Century, xxxi. H. clem 2 (klem), v, t. A vanant of deam. 
8 f. The point where the legs are joined to the clem 8 (klem), a. [ Var. of dam*, a., q. v.] 
body; (he crotch. Chaucer.—*,. That which ’ “ K ’ 

ii cloven; a cloven hoof. [Bare.] 

Every beast that parte th the hoof, and cleaveth the cleft 
into two claws. Dout xiv. 6. 

4. A disease of horses characterized by a crack 
on the bend of the pastern.— 6 . A piece made 
by splitting: as, a eitft of wood.— Branchial deft 

see Branchial. — Primitive cerebral deft, in embrr/oi., 
a deep furrow separating cerebral veaioles or braln-biad- 
dera -Vlsoeral deft, in embryol., a Assure between vis- 
ceral arches of the neck ot a vertebrate embryo, placed 


sec clam 1 , dam*, clem* x= deam.] I. irons. 1 . 

To pinch ; compress ; stop up by pressure ; clog. 

—2. To pinch with hunger; starve. _ . . v . , _ 

My entrails clommyld (klem'i-id), ft. A member of the fam- 

Were demm'd with keeping a pen»etual fast. JJy Clemm/idtB . 

Massinger, The Roman Actor, ii. 1 . OleSUDjldlB (kle-ml^i-de), n. pi [NL., < Clem- 
What! will he clem me and my followers? mys + -idee.] A family of turtles, typified by 

n. Jonmm, 1‘oetoster, i. 2. the genus Clemmys: generally, but not proper- 
U. intrans . To die of hunger; starve. ly» known as Emydiace. 

Hard is the choice when the valiant must eat their times CWSUHOld (kleni Wdj, a. and n. [< Clemmys 
or clem. B. Jonmm, Every Man out of his Humour, iiL a *+■ -OKI.) I, a. Pertaining to or hiving the 

Ilesmyi (klem 'is), n. [NL., < Gr. tdi/igvc, a 
Mrfaw*. fSootoh.] of turtle typlcri of the f«n-. 

i?. w than wtkh U th« nornuU 

dim. of K?4f*a(r-), 

break, lop, prune,] ^ , 

ly herbaceous climbers, natural order Banuncu- 


transversoly across the front or sides of the neck ; a primi- 
tive jriU'ilit. See cut under amnion. 
d«ft 8 (kleft). Preterit and past participle of 


past participle 
[Pp.ofefeape 8 ,e.] 1. Split; 


cleave*. 

daft* (kleft), j>. a. 
divided; cloven. 

I never did on deft Parnassus dream. Dryden. 

8 . In hot., divided half-way down or somewhat 
further, with narrow or acute sinuses between 
the lobes: applied to a lobed leaf, calyx, etc.— 


lacea. There arc many species, natl ves of temperate cli* 
mates. The flowon are without pittals, but the sepals' are 
petaloid and often large and brightly colored. The fruit is 
s head iff many achenia. with long bearded styles. C. Vi- 
tatha is a common species of Europe, known as traveler's, 
joy ) virgin s-kower, or old-man's- beard, which runs over 


worth, ed. Toller, Bnirn.), a OHG. chlankhan, 
chlenken , klenkan, MHG. klcnkcn, fasten, knit, 
bind, tie, aD. klinkenm Dan. kllnkess Sw.Norw. 
klinka, clench, rivet; appar. the factitive of 
clank, and so prop, applied to fastening with 
nail or rivet and hammer, and so in later use 



tna, is a similar spec _ 

(ion, with large flowers ot various colors, mostly varie- 
ties or hybrids that have been obtained from C. VificeUa ot 
Europe, <7. lanuginosa of China, and the Japanese species 
C. Jhmda, C. asurea , and C. Fortunei. 


?vfi c -3 A Plant of the genu. OMl 
1Ufc,fa « tenpe; In i fix, dltonan, or «wkwu3 t Aa dbioleta fonn of e team. 

VomUwmoL (CoQoq.) dMBMMt (klem'gni). n. [< F. efewtftMW, now 

1 mw ww hi* eqnni to |mt » tdlow <n a eUmenae, < L. dementia : Me clemency.] Clem- 

I**r. enoy, 


dflltjmft (kleft grWt), e. t. To ingraft (* elWB t n c y (klem'en-ri), n. [Formerly clemcHce, 
Plant) by etoering the stock end inerting e q. t.: m gp, Pg. ehmtmeia « It. elmema, ele- 

mensia, < L. dementia, < elemen(t-)t t mild: gee 


HU Bodl wu Book: th. Cro* wu hrede [btwrdL 
Whan Crist for vs tner-on was deynt. 

lloly Hood (E. B. T. B.), p. 188. 

It [the ark) sail be deyngked euer-llka dele, 

With nayles that are both noble and newe. 

York Plays, p. 48. 

8 . To secure or fasten, as a nail, staple, or other 
metallic fastening, by beating down the point 
after it has been driven through something; 
rivet.— 3 . To bring together and set firmly, as 
the teeth; dhuble up tightly, as the h and s. 
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The top* I could just reach with my fists dinthtd. 

Clench'd her fingers till they bit the palm. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Blaine. 
I know yon, aald Eve dsnehing her teeth and her little 
fist 0. Beads, Lore me little, Lore me Long, 

4 ; To grasp or seise firmly or convulsively ; 
gripe* 

He sette him on the benohe 
Hie haipe for to denehs. 

King Bom (E. E. T. 8.), L 1478. 
Hie heart clenched the Idea ai a diver grasps a Rem. 

Disraeli, Gonwgaby, vli. 7. 

0. Figuratively, to fix or secure by a finishing 
touch or blow; confirm, ' 

action, in some unai 
way; establish firmly, 

But the Council of Trent sues much further, and dinch- 
eth the bualneaa as effectually as possible. South, 

Aubrey not only refused to marry his cousin, bat denehed 
hl» refusal by marrying soiiio one else. 

Warren, Ten Thousand a Year. 
A taunt that clench'd his purpose like a blow 1 

Tennyson, Princess, ▼* 

6. Naut, to calk slightly with oakum, in antici- 
pation or foul weather. 

Hi intrans . 1, To gripe.— 2. To seise or 
gripe another, or one another, with a firm grasp 
or hold, as in wrestling: as, the men clenohoa. 
— 3t- To pun. 

In his time (Sir Philip Sidney's], I believe, it [clenching] 
asoendod first into the pulpit, where, if you will give me 
leave to clench too, it yet finds the benefit of Its clorgy. 

Dryden , Def. of Epll. to 2d pt. Conq. of Granada. 

clench, clin ch (klenoh, klinoh), a. [< clench . 
dinch, «.] 1. A oaten; a grip; a persistent 


of thecosomatous ] 
(or< 



angular shell, 
behind, with 


of the fa , 
a straight 


a triangular 

oral aperture in fronts C. 
pyramidata is an example. 
Feron and Lesueur, 1810.— 
8. In. attorn.: (a) A genus 
of coleopterous insects. Mul- 
tan t, (o) A genus of lepi- 
dopterous insects. Stephens, 
1834. (d) A genus of dipterous 
insects. Desvoidy, 1863. 



C lt* Ur* fpramidatm. 


9. To call to one’s self ; invite ; summon. 

He duped* to him hia ohaumberlayne. 

Fieri* and Btemnehcjfatr, L 007. 
Hee dijwt hym hia derkea. 

Altsaunder of Macedoine (E. & T. &), L 888. 
Than he loot cIojm in alie the Lordes, that he made voy- 
den first out of his Chaining. Mandeville, Travels, p. iii, 

3. To call by the name of; name. 

The stems transmit m turns, that Is cletd the stenre of the 
see. Mandeotllc., Travels (ed. Halllwell), p. 180. 

They dojm us drunkanls, and with swinish phrase 
Moll our addition. Shale,, Hamlet, t. 4. 

Judas I out, ydepnl Machalmms. Shak., L. LL.,v,t 
Hut come, thou goddess fair and free, 

In Heaven yclep'U Kuphrosyne. 

Milton, 1/ Allegro, L IB 
[The word is now used only archaically, chiefly 
in the past participle.] 

< olejte, t>.j A cry; an appeal; a 


onflrm, as an argument or an Oleodorlda (U*-(Hiar't4e), n. pi. [NL., < Cleo- 
unanswerable or irresistible dora, L + -4oa.] A family of pteropods, named 
nuy. by J. E.Gray in 1840 from the gonus Cfaodora. 

Oleosnachean (kl6-$-m&'k$-an), a. and n. I. a. . 

Of or pertaining to Cloomacnus, a Greek tragic depot, ». 
poet of the fifth century b. c. : as, the Cleoma- can. 

chean verse or meter. See II. With cl*)#* and cries. Surrey, Afiucid, u. 

Hi n. In anc. pros., a verso consisting of elepps (klops). n. [E. dial., prob. var. of dip*, n. 
louioi* major. in dimeUirs, with contraction oCetampi, clam', A wood ‘ 
in the last foot of each dimeter, and admitting - -■ ■ - 

of anaclasis, so that its scheme is 


Jm mm ^ W 

-£ w — w 


. 


clutch. 


Oleoma (kl$-6'm§), ». [NL. (LinniBUB), <LL. 
deomejjui unidentified plant ; origin uncertain. 
The NL. term is referred by some to Gr. Kkemv, 
shut (see close 1 , r.), in reference to the parts of 
the flower.] A large genus of herbaceous and 
shrubby plants, natural order Vapparidaceat, 
natives principally of tropical America, Egypt, 


He grasped his stole 
With convulsed c Undue. 


Keats, 



Outside Clench. 


2. That which holds fast or clenches; aclench- 
er (or clincher); a holdfast. 

I believe in you, but tliat’s not enough : 

Give my conviction a clinch. 

Browning , Master Hugucs of Boxe-Gotho. 

3. Kaut., a mode of fastening large ropes, con- 
sisting of a half-hitch with the end stopped back 

to its part by 
seizings. The 
outer end of a 
hawser is bent 
by a clench to 
— the ring of the 
anchor. E. If, 
Knight.— 4f. A 
pun or play on 
words. 

The ladles smile, and with their fans delight 
To whisk a dinch aside, then all goes right. 

Beau, and Ft., Epll. to Wit at Several Weapons. 

Hay, he (Hen Jonson] was not free from the lowest 
and moat groveling kind of wit, which we call clenches, of 
which “ Every Man In his Humour" is infinitely full, and, 
which is worse, the wittiest persons in the drama speak 
them, Dryden , Def. of Epll. to 2d pt Conq. of Granada. 

0. A mode of securing a nail, staple, or the like, 
by turning over the point and hammering back 
into the wood the portion* bent over. 

Clench-bolt (klendrbfflt), n, A bolt with one 
ond designed to be bent over to prevent with- 
drawal. 

clencher, clincher (klen'-, klin'chtr), *. 1. 
One who clenches, or that which is used for 
clenching, as a 
down to fasten 
clenching or bendi 
to prevent its withdrawal 
ply so decisive as to close a controversy ; au 
unanswerable argument : as, the bishop’s letter 
is a clencher. 

clench-nail (klench'n&l), n. A nail made of 
such material that it can be clenched.- Bovs 
h-nalL a clench-nail with a square end : so 
he mod< 



.... , . wooden instrument 

for pulling weeds out of corn. Grose. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

clepsamsnia (klep-sam'i-il), n. ; pi. clepsammks 
(-e). [NL., < Gr. tthbrrr.iv steal, + d/u- 

fm C, sand.] Au instrument, as an hour-glass, 
for measuring time by the dropping or flowing 
of sand. 

Olepsine (klep-td'nfi), n. [NL., < Gr. 
theft, < Mrrmv, steal] A genus of the order 
Hirudinca, including some or the lower forms 
of leeches, in which the sinus and other vessels 
form a continuous system of cavities contain- 
ing blood, and in which the segmental organs 
• open into the sinuses by ciliated apertures. 
It is the typical genus of the family Cfeptrinidas. 
C. bioculata is an example. Saeigny , 1817. 
Olepsinea (klep-sm'e-ll), n. pi. [NL., < Olepsine 
+ -6a.] A tribe of leeches, containing the 
family Clepsinidas or Glowoporidw, character- 
ized by the development of a protrusile probos- 
cis to the mouth. 

OlepinidlS (klep-sin'i-acy w. pi [NL., < 
* -idcu.] A family of suctorial anne- 


voridw. 

clepsydra 

f-ar$z) or 


ted 


Cttsm* tptnss*. 

and Arabia. Many of the species have showy 
flowers, and a few are cultivated for ornament, 
as C. spin 08 a, C. rosea . etc. 

Oleonldmt (kle-on'i-dS), w. pi [NL., < Cleonus 
+ -4da .] A family of coleopterous insects, 



Clepmne + < 

lids, or leeches, of the order Hirudinca, 
by the genus Clqmne : by some colic" 
f ioridcB. 

(klep'si-drtt), n . ; pi. clepsydras 
or elepsydrw (-ar£). [< L. clepsydra , 
Gr. uteilwfifta, < kUtttciv (Kfaf-), steal hide, 
+ vtftj pj water: see water.] 1, A device for 
measunng time by the amount of water dis- 
charged from a vessel through a small aperture, 
the quantity discharged in a given unit of time, 
as an hour, being first determined, in the older 
clepsydras the hoiirs wore measured 
by the sinking of the surface of the 
water in the vessel containing it. In 
others the water ran from one vessel 
into another, there lieing in the lower 
a piece of cork or light wood, which 
os the vessel filled rose and thus 
indicated the hour. In later clepsydras 
the hours have 
tieen indicated liy 
a dial In fig. 2, 
the float, A, is at* 
tached to the end 
of a chain, which 
is wound around 
the spindle, B, and 
has at its other ex- 
tremity the coun* 


lullditig, 


from the mode of using such noils in 

they are olenohed by hammering down the end, or by pla- 
cing over it a little diamond-shaped piece of metal called 
a rtm, and riveting the end of the clench-nail down upon 
it, thus drawing the planks firmly together, 
clenoh-rillf (ktanch'ring), n. A lap-ring, or 
open ringui which the pane on the elaee or the 
opening overlap each other. E. H. Knight . 
clenet, a. A Middle English form of dean. 
Clengt, An obsolete form of cling . 

§|flw (klenkl v. A dialectal form of clink. 
alentt.a. [ME. Cf. dint*, clinty.] Steep; high; 
rooky. 

The ahip ay shot furth o the shire washes. 

As qwo elymbe at a clyffe, or a dent Wile/— 


named elope (1 

SS Si 


an elongate and convex body, a Bhort and thicJc 
rostrum, and apical antenuee with their second 
joint longer than the third. The genus is repre- 
sented by 12 species in the United States, and tliore are 
upward of 186 in all. Several feed upon the pine and the 
larch. 

kl£p), v . ; pret. and pp. cleped, dept, 
t, yclept, ppr. clcping . [E. dial, clip ; < 
clepen, depum, c ' 

AS. deopian, clypian, 
rtioppia, call, cry out. 

[, intrant. To give a call ; cry out ; appeal. 

He rychea hym to ryse, & rapes hym souc, 

Clepee to his chamherloyu, onuses his wede. 

Sir Qawayne and the GreenKniyht (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 1810. 

Clcve at his dore, or lniokke with a stoon. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 248. 

Cleping for vengeance of this treachery. 

Mir, for Mag*., p. 447. 





.. Ctopuytfw ftom an notlqus seal, s. A mo- 
tile counterweight (licvsl ciepsydru. 

descends and turns 

the spindle, on the end of which 1 m a hand which marks 
the hours on a dial as in u clock. In modem times a mer- 
curial clepsydra has Ihhui employed for the exact measure- 
ment of very short intervals, the amount of mercury flow- 
ing out being determined by u 1 valance. 

9. A chemical vessel. Johnson.— 3f. [cap.] 
[NL.] Iu sodl, a genus of mollusks; the waters 

^ shells : now called Aspergillum. Sehth 

,1817. 

cleptt. Preterit and past participle of ctbpe. 
Oleptidna (klep-ti-srnS), w. pi [NL., < Clip- 
(ions , 1, + -iwffi.j A subfamily of labr 1 J 


Eft ’dump' In the depe os all drowne wolde. 

Destruction cf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 1906. (rant. 1 


Olfiodora (klfi-§-dd'r4), n, [NL., < Gr. tieo66pu, 
frame of a Dauaid and of a nymph.] 1. ‘ 


To the gods I depe 

For true record of this my faithful speech. 

So rton and Saekmle, Gorliodiic. 

cry out to. 


, Agenua 


To call ; call upon ; 

In tribuladouii thou iuwordli depidist me. 

WycUf, Po. Ixxs. 8. 


A subfamily of labroid fishes, 
represented by the genus Clcpttcus. The eyes 
are in the hinder part of the head, and the jaws 
are very protractile. 

OlepttalB (klep'ti-kus), n. [NL.] L bxichih., 
a genus of labroid Ashes, typical of the sub- 
family Clepticimv or ClcpHciformcs. Cuncr, 1829. 
—8. In entom., a genus or hymenopterous in- 
sects. 

cleptomania, kleptomania (klep-t^m&'ni-ft), 
it. [NL., < Gr, tchhmtv, steal, + paw 
A mania for pilfering; a sup 


moral insanity, exhibiting itself in an irresisti- 
ble propensity to steal. 

This to what the pour call shoplifting, the rfoh and 
learned oUptomania. D. Jerrold, Bt, James and Ht dies.- 

cleptomaniac, kleptomaniac (kiep-tfr-mfi'ni- 
ak), a. and n [< cleptomania , after maniac,] 
L a. Pertaining to or characterised by clepto- 


XX. a. One who is affected with cleptomania. 

olere 1 ^ d. and v. An obsolete form of clear. 

Glared, a. A sort of kerchief. 

With kerdiiefe* or cleres of tyno cypres, 

/Jail, in Wright. 

oleregtorialf (kl€r'st6 # ri-al), a. [< clerestory + 
-on Pertaining to a clearstory* Quoted in Ox- 
ford Glossary . 

clerestory, a. See clearstory . 

dergesset, a. [ME., < OF. dergessc, fom. of 
derc, a learned person, a clerk: see clerk.] A 
learned woman. 

She was a noble elergeese.u ml of Astronomyo oowde she 
I-nough, for Merlin hadde liir taught. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8-X ilL 608. 
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The denel bad ne neuere mercy crane, 

And he can {knows] more dsrgis than al tbl 

Hymn* to Virgin, etc. (E. & T. S.], p. 97. 

An onnoe of mother-wit to worth a pound of clergy, 

* Old proverb. 

Benefit of clergy, in old Eng. law, the exemption of the 
persons of ecclesiastics from criminal process before a sec- 
ular judge ; or a privilege by which a clerk, or person in 
orders, claimed to be delivered to his ordinary to purge 
himself of felony. This anomalous priviloge (which never 
extended to all crimes), first assumed to give immunity to 
priestly persons, was in the sequel extended, for many 
offenses, to all laymen who eould read (origiually few in 
number). It was first legally recognised by stat. 8 Edw. I.. 
a. v, 3274; was modified in 1618, under Henry VIIL: and 


dork 

found under bark, and are mostly predatory, 
feeding on other insects. Kirby, 1887. 
fliiMft. *. An obsolete form of clergy. 



olorglable, a. See clergyable . 
dergialt (kl6r'jl-fcl), a. [ME. dergeal , < clergie. 
cl ergy, + -al CJt. I*r. aerial ana E. clerical j 
Pertaining to the elorgy; learned; clerkly; 
clerical. Also clergioal 

We seme wonder wyse. 

Oure tenuos ben so clerical and quoynte, 

Chaucer , Prol. to Canon's Yeoman s Tale, L 199. 

olergiallyt (klAr'ji-&l-i), adv. ME. olergyally , 
dergialHehe ; < clergial + -/y 2 .] 1 . Like a clerk ; 
in a learned or clerkly manner. 

Ac ich can nouht oonstrye Oatotin |Cato1 ne c lergialliehe 
reden. Piers Plowman (C), vlll. 84. 

ft. Skilfully. 

Tliano clarott and Crcette, clergyaUg rennone [caused to 
run], 

With condothes fulle curious alle of clone sllvyre. 

MorU Arthur* (E. E. T. H,), L 800. 

clerglant, n. See clergion . . 
dergioalt (kl6r'ji-kal), a. r< clergy + wv + 
-al after clerical Cf. clergial.] Same as cler- 
gial: as, u clergioal faults," Milton. 
dergifyt (kl6r*ji-fi), v. t . [< clergy + -fy.] To 
1 j hr 


convert into a clergyman 
principles. 


bring over to clerical 


Let it fit (quoth she) 

To such as lust for love ; sir Clarke, 

You clsrgyfle not me. 

Warner, Albion's England, vl 81. 

elergiont (klAr'ji-qn), n. TAlso clergian; < MK. 
clergeon , -coun, - ioun , < OF. clergcon, detjon (> 
ML. olergonus), also dvr eon, dersun = Pr. cler- 
eontm Sp. dlerison, dim. (like ML. dericulus, of 
same sense). < LL. clericus, a clergyman, priest, 
dark : see clerk , clergy.] A young chorister or 
choir-boy. 

Bhe called {to ken] mo a cletioun that hyjjte 
Omula-probate, a pore thing wlth-alle. 

Pitre Plowman (AX xii. 49. 
A lltel clergion, seven yeer of age. 

Chaucer, Prioress’s Talc, 1. 61. 

Among ohurchmen, from the archbishop downwards to 
the lowliest clergion, each one was arrayed in the vestments 
belonging to his grade In the hierarchy. 

Rock, Church of our Fathers; ii. 486. 

clergy (kl6r'ji),n. [< ME. clergie, clergyc, clergi, 
clergc (of. MLG. klerikie , klorkie),< OF. clergie 
ss Pr. clercia = Sp. derecia = Pg. clereeia = 
It. ohieresia.dergy, chericia, clerkship (cf. E. 
deriey), < ML. as if *dericia (F. clergd, < OF. 
clergie, but as if < LL. dericatus), the dignity 
or office of a clergyman, < LL. clericus . a clergy- 
man, priest, clerk: see clerk.] 1. A body of 
men set apart and consecrated by due ordina- 
tion to the duties of public ministration in the 
Christian church : the body of ecclesiastics, in 
distinction from the laity. 

The dergi on the seterday, 

That kepers ware of crlsten lay. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. &X P. 116. 

The whole body of the Church being divided into laity 
and clergy, the clergy are either presbyters or deacons. 

Hooker, Bodes. Polity, v. 78. 

At.Theprivilegeorbenefitof clergy. See below. 

Petit treason, and very many other acts of felony, arc 
(mated of dergy by particular Acta of Parliament. 

Rlacketone, Commentaries, IV. xxvili. 

8. Persons connected with the clerical profes- 
sion or the religions orders. 

I found the dergy in general persons of moderate minds 
and decorous manners; I include the seculars and regn- 
lan of both sexes. Burke, Eev. In France, p. 118. 

4f. Learning; erudition. 

Fromont was a good creature, 

An huge grot cltrae ful of dergy. 

Am. qf PartenayQL E.T. 8.x L 


! clergy: as, a clergyable felony. 

The court lu all clergyable felonies may impose a fine. 

Rlaokttone, Commentaries, IV. xxvili. 

clergyman (kldr' ji-mftn), n.; pi. clergymen 
(-men). [Not in ME,; < clergy + wan.j A 
member of the clergy; a man m holy orders; 
a man regularly authorized to preach the gos- 
pel and administer ordinances according .to 
the rules of any particular denomination of 
, Christians. In England the term is oommon- 
‘ ly restricted to ministers of the established 
church. 

[)lace in the 
ilfy “one 
tofyte 


I wish to make a note of the chang 

moaning of the word clergyman. It used to i_„ 

in holy orders," but to now applied Indiscriminately to alT 
preachers. H. and Q., 7th ser., II, 827. 

He will even speak weU of the bishop, though I tell him 
it is unnatural in a benefleed clergyman. 

George Eliot, Middlemarch, 1. 6. 

Clergyman's ion throat, chronic pharyngitis : so 
called from the fact that it is often Induced by frequent 
public speaking. -Byn. Priest, Divine, etc. Bee minis- 
ter, n. 

clergrwom&n (klGr'ji-wfim'&n), n. ; pi. 
women (-wim'en). A woman connected .... 
the olerioal profession, or belonging to a clergy- 
man’s family. [Rare.] 

From the clergywomen of Windham down to the char- 
women the question was discussed. 

Mr*. Oliphant, Agnes, 1. 

cleric (kler'ik), n. and a. [< LL, clericus, a 
clergyman: see clerk.] L «. A clerk; a clergy- 
man or scholar. 


Tlio cleric, . . , 


addicted to a life of study and devotion. 
Hordey, Sermon for Sons of the Clergy. 


Religious persons were wont to come by proxy, repre- 
senting themselves as secular cleric e, and thus to intrude 
themselves into the benefices of the Church, 

R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., iL 

Of the new stylo of olerio , , , , there is none who knows 
how to versify. Harper * Mag., J.XX. 176. 

II. a. Same as clerical, 1. 
clerical (kler'i-k&l). a. and n. [- F. cUrical = 
Sp. Pg. clerical = It. dierioale, <LL. clericalis , < 
clericus, a clerk, clergyman : see cleric, clerk.] 
I. a. 1 . Relating or pertaining to the clergy : as, 
clerical tonsure ; clerical robes; clerical duties. 

A separate letter was addressed to the two archbishops 
at the calling of each parliament, urging them to compel 
the attendance of the clerical ostate. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist, ff 86a 

9. Of or pertaining to a clerk, writer, or copy- 
ist ; as, clerical errors. 

XI, n. 1. A member of the clergy.— 2. A sup- 
porter, espeoiallv a political supporter, of cleri- 
cal power or influence. 

clericalism (kler'i-kftl-izm), n. [< clerical + 
ism.] Clerical power or influence ; especially, 
the undue influence of the clergy, or support 
of such influence ; sacerdotalism. 

Clericalism is well nigh fatal to Christianity. 

Macmillan’* Mag. 

elerleality (kler-i-kal'j-ti), n. [< clerical + 
ity.] The quality of being clerical ; clerical- 
ism. 

clerldsm (kler'i-sizm), ». [< cleric -f -fom.] 
Clericalism. 

The English universities have suffered deeply . . . from 
dsricism, celibacy, and sineourism. 

H. A. Rev., CXXVJ. 884. 

clarldty (kl$-ris'i-ti), n. [< cleric + -ity.] The 
state of being a clergyman. J. J. G. Wilkin- 
son. [Rare.] 
clinrid (kler'id), «. 
ridat . 

01erid« (kler'i-dS), n.pl. [NL., < Clems + -ida.] 
A family of clavicorn CoUoptera or beetles, with 
the tarsi 5-join ted, the first ventral segment not 
elongated, the hind ooze flat and not sulcate, 
the prosternum not prolonged behind, and the 
tarsi with membranous lobes. The larve are 


, , MLG.* 
klerkesie) « G. klerisei k Dan. Bw. kleresi, < 
ML. # alerioia, clergy: see dergy.] X. The clergy, 
as distinguished from the laity. 

Th«ro is an evident inclination on the part of the medi- 
cal profession to get itself organised after the faahion of 
the dsrity. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 409. 

9. A body of clerks or learned men ; the literati. 

Tho derisy of a nation, that is, its learned men, whether 
poets, philosophers, or scholar!. 

Coleridge, Table-Talk, p. 4L 
The artist, the scholar, and, in general, the derisy, wins 
its way up into these places. 

Emerson, Essays, 2d ser., p. 141 

[Rare in both senses.] 

Clerk (kl6rk; in England commonly klkrk), », 
[Early mod. E. also written (as now pron. in 
£ng.) dark. < ME. derc, dark, dare, also clerek, 
cleric , < AS. derc, also cleric, deroe = OFries. 
klerk, kHrk = D. klerk = MLG. klerk k Dan. Sw. 
klcrk m Icel. klerkr = OF. and F. derc = Pr. 
derc k Bp. dSrigo m Pg. ctcrigo m It. chcrico, 
chierico, < LL. clericus, a clergyman, priest, 
cleric, ML., etc., also generally a learned man, 
clerk, < Gr. s^ipucdc, belonging to the clergy, 
clerical, a clergyman, < sMjpoq, the clergy, what 
is allotted. ,a lot.] 1. A clergyman ; a priest ; an 
ecclesiastic; a man in holy orders. [Arohaio.] 

All persona were stiled clerks that served in the Church 
of Christ, whether they wore bishops, priests, or deacons, 

Ayliffc , Parorgon. 

The reuerond Patrlarki. 

Whose praise to penned by tho sacred Clark*. 

Sylvester , tr. of l)u Bartas’s Weeks, L 8. 

8, A learned man ; a man of letters ; a efoholar; 
a writer or anthor ; originally, a man who could 
read, an attainment at one time confined chiefly 
to ecclesiastics. [Archaic.] 

The! soldo ther myght noon knowo the cause why, but 
it were notable derkes: “ ffor the! can knowe many thingei 
be force of olcrgle that we ne can no skyle on." 

Merlin (E. E.T. S.),i87. 

Tho gretUnt clerks* bon not wisest men. 

Chaucer, Reeve's Talc, 1. 184. 

3. The layman who leads in reading the re- 
sponses in the service of tho Church of England. 
Also called parish clerk. 

Ood save the king ! — Will no man say, Amen? 

Am 1 both priest and clerk f well then. Amen. 

Shak., tlch. IL, iv. 1. 

4. An officer of a court, legislature, municipal 
corporation, or other body, whose duty gener- 
ally is to keep the rocords of the body to which 
he is attached, and perform the routine busi- 
ness: as, clerk of court; town clerk; clerk to a 
school-board, etc. Bee secretary. 

The Gild had usnaUy its head officer or Alderman (Oraoo- 
muii); its Steward! (Wardens), into whose hands the 
property or funds were entrusted for administration ; its 
Goon or Doodle : and ita Clerk. 

English Gilds (K. E. T. H.), Int., p. xxxvill. 
On clerke, to wryten the nessessariis of the gild. 

English Gild* (E. E. T. 8.), p. 46. 

5. One who is employed in an office, public 
or private, or in a shop or warehouse, to keep 
records or accounts ; one who is employed by 
another as a writer or amanuensis. 

My lord Baseanlo gave his ring away . 

” x “ J ‘ " and then the boy, his clerk, 


Unto the Judge ; . 


A beetle of the family Cle- 


That took some pains in writing, he begged mine. 

8hak.,al. of V. v. 1. 

6. In the United States, an assistant in busi- 
ness, whether or not a keeper of accounts $ espe- 
cially, a retail salesman. -Brethren and OleAs 
Of the Common Lift, Bee brother Cleft oampMitp 
of the king's household, a former officer of the Etwlisn 
court charged with supervision of many of the inferior 
officers, and with scrutiny of accounts and charges.— 
Cleft in ordsnLin the Church of England, a licensed 
clergyman.— Clerk of enrolments, an officer who has 
custody of hills passed by both houses of rarliament for 
tbepurpose of obtaining the royal assent Sir E. May, 
— Cleft Of Justiciary, the derk of the Scottish Court 
of Justiciary. There are a principal and a depute-derk 
and an assistant ; It to their duty to attend the sitting! 
of the Justiciary Court in Edinburgh, to keep the hooks 
of adjournal, and to write out the interlocutors and sen- 
tences of the court.— Cleft of the in England, 

the person who records what is judicially done by the jus- * 
tiees of assise in their circuits.— Cleft Of the Chamber, 
a derk in eadi of several municipal corporations in Eng- 
land charged with tho duty of keeping accounts, particu- 
larly of fees, and in London with matters relating to ad- 
missions to the freedom of the dty, apprenticeship deeds, 
and the plate, jewels, etc., belonging to the city.- deft 
of the oheek. Bee check i.— deft of tho crown, in 
England, an officer of the crown in attendance upon both 
houses of Parliament and upon the great seal. In the 
House of Lords he makes out and issues all writs of sum- 
mons to peers, writs for the attendance of the judges, 
commissions to summon and prorogue Parliament, and to 
pass bills, and perform! various other duties. In connec- 
tion with the Commons he makes out and issues all writs 
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defendants not appearing pursuant to writ, and of the Es- 
soin Roll*, or alphabetic Indexes ofjudgmenta. The office 
was abolished by 1 Vlqfc, e, 80.— dork of the estreats. 
See estreat.— (Hark of the Btaspar, formerly, a clerk 
in tho English Chancery and in the Exchequer respectively, 
charged with collecting some of the revenues of tne crown, 
such as fees for patents, commissions, ©to*, and In Chan- 
cery with payment of various salaries of officers of that 
court— dine of thi Bonn of Commons, an officer 
appointed by the crown to make entries, remembrances, 
and Journals of the tilings done and passed In the House 
of Commons.-* (Hark of tho Bout of Bepreeenta- 
tivos, an officer whose duties are similar to tfioso of the 
clerk of the House of Commons, elected by the House 
of Representatives Immediately after the choice of a 
Speaker. At the beginning of each Congress the House 
is called to order by the clerk of tho last* House, who 
lias previously made a Hat of representatives regularly 
elected, and who presides until a Speaker is chosen. 
' ■--*-*-* l elect similar officers.— dark Of the 


l f< dark + 4m.] 1. 
[Bate.] 

. , in their derHese and cruel 
Waterhouse, Apology, p. 40. 


Htate legislatures 

lrom, a former offloer of the English mint "who was 
charged with procuring and safely keeping tho dies used 
In making oolnij and medals struok l “ “ ‘ 

sui 


sponsible that no pieces should be struck without author- 
ity.— dork Of trn king's BUvor, formorly, a clerk In 
the English Court of Exchequer charged with tho recording 
of flues and their payment— dork Of the market, Of 
the market end enamMei or of the ihamhlaa msjy 
ket, a clerk in each of several English municipal corpora- 
tions. In tho University of Oxford, and In several boroughs, 
mostly Welsh, charged with the inspection of markets, 
weights, measures, etc.— dark of the or nlhlla, 

formerly, iu England, a dork charged with recording debts 
of reoonl which liad been returned by the alioriff as nihil, 
or nothing worth.— Clerk of the outlawries, formerly,, 
a clerk iu the King's (or Queen's) Kemcmhrauoor De- 
partment of tho English Court of Exchequer, charged 
with recording outlawries and seisnres thereon.— Clerk 
Of the Parllamento, 111 England, the Chief offloer of the 


Clarkl— (kltek'tos), a. 

Ignorant; unlearned. 

Januaries and bashaws , 
way. 

9. Without a clerk. 

CierkllneflE (kl6rk'li-nes), n. [< darkly + -now.] 
Clerkly skill; scholarlineas. [Bare.] 

In this sermon of Jonah is no great curiousnees, no great 
derkliness, no great affectation of words, nor painted; elo- 
quence, Latimer, Sermon her. Edw. VI., 1640. 

Clerkly (klfcrk'li), a. [< clerk + -?yl.] 1. 
Clerkdike; scholarly. 

Thou art clerkly, thou art clerkly, Sir John. 

Shak., M. W. of W., lv. 6. 

9. Pertaining to a clerk or secretary, with espe- 
cial reference to penmanship. 

At first in heart it liked mo ill 
When the king praised his clerkly skill. 

Thanks to Ht Bnthan ! son of mine, 

Save Cttwalu, ne'er could pen a line. 

Stott, Marmion, vl. ID. 

clerkly (klfcrk'li), adv. [< ME. derkdy ; < clerk 
4* 4y*A In tho manner of a clork or scholar; 
skllfiilly. 

The great Princes, and Topes, and Sultans would one 
salute and greet an other sometime in frendshtp and 
sport, . . . & nothing seeznod clerkly done, hut must Im 
aono In xyine. Puttenham, Arto of Eng. Focsle, p. a 
Hath he not twit our sovereign lady here, 


With Ignominious words, though clerkly couch'd? 

Shak,, 2 Hen. VI., 111. 1. 
They [the poets] did clerkly, In figures, set before ns sun- 
dry tales. Oascoiffne, Delicate Diet for 


of the family Clerida. __ 

lyvisible, the labial palps end in a large hatchet-ahaped 


r Droonkardea. 




etc,— Clerk of the potty bag, a clerk in the English 
Chancery, charged with various .duties, among which was 
enrolling tho admission of solicitors and other officers of 
court. Formerly there were three such clerks.— dork Of 
the Pipe, a former officer of the English Exchequer who 
had charge of those accounts which were entered upon 
the Great Roll or Pipe Boll, and who alio issued summons 
for the collection of debts due to the king.— dork Of the 
privy seal, formerly, in England, before the offico was 
abolished in 14 and 16 Viet., a clork (there wore four In 
all) in attendance on the lord l*rivy Heal, whose duties 
were tho preparing of documonte for authentication by 
the privy sear.— dork of the Soailon, the title given to 
the dorks of the Soottish Court of Session.— dork Of the 
signet, s oe Miff net — derk of the warranti, formerly, 
a dork having charge of enrolments and estreats in the 
English Common Pleas. — Clerk of the weather, («) A 
humorous personification of the influences controlling tho 
wcatlior : as, it depends on wliat the derk of the weather 
may send us. (6) In the United States, a popular name for 
the hood of the meteorological department of tho Signal 
Service.— County olerk, m American law, tho derk of 
a county ; an administrative officer (commonly elective) 
charged with making and keeping various public records, 
and often ex officio clerk of court In the county.— Holy- 
water dork, fteo Ady.—flt Nicholas’ olerkt, a thief ; 
a highwayman. 

Sirrah, if they moot not with Saint Nicholas' clerks. I’ll 
give thee this neck. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 11. 1. 

Town dork, the recording officer of a town. In tho Unit- 
ed States ho is usually elected by the poople of tho town 
with other local officials, and his dutlos include keeping 
minutes of town meetings, giving notloo of snch meetings 
and dootious, and keeping the flies or records of various 
classes of Instruments, such as chattel mortgages. In 
England the town clerk Is on officer In each municipal cor- 
poration and borough ; lie keeps the corporate records, 
and is derk of the courts bold before the mayor, etc., and 
of the works required to be executed under the powers of 
the corporation, and takes choree of the voting-papers In 
the election of councilors. In Scotland he is also the ad- 
visor of the magistrates aud council of his town, 
derk (klfcrk), v. [< clerk, «.] Z*t trans. To 
Vrite; compose. 

Twa llnea o' Davie Lindsay wad ding a' ho ever clerkit. 

Scott, Bob Boy, xxl. 

IL in trans. To serve as a clerk; act as ac- 
countant or salesman : frequently used in the 
phrase to clerk it [Colloq., U. 8.] 

I was struck with the original mode in which the young 
gentleman who was clerking it managed his spelling. 

A Wray Yankee in Texas, p. 197. 

clerk-alef, clark's-alet (klfcrk'-, klfcrks'Sl), n. 
In England, a feast for the benefit of a parish 
clerk. 

An order was made ... for suppressing all revels, 
Church-ales, Clerk-ales, which had been used upon that 
day. Heylin, Life of Laud, lv. 850. 

ftlarViwg (klfcr'ldng), n. [Verbal n. of clerk, i.] 
•The calling or work of a clerk. 

Teaching, clerking, law, etc., are so very precarious, ex- 
cept to men of established reputation and business, that 
it is next to madness for a youth to come here relying 
upon thgrn. New York Tribune, April 19, 1849. 

Do not put your sons to cfa^ng^^a^gren tioe 


\ mu. cfero-, ckero- 
^ . The state of being 

Loly orders.— 9. Scholarship; erudition. 

He was not averse to display his clerkship and scholas- 
tic Information. Bulwer, Pelham, lxvil. 

8. The office or business of a olerk or account- 
ant. 

Olerodendron (klS-rp-den'dron), n. [NL., < Or. 
KklipoQ, lot, + oMpov, tree.] A verbenaoeons 
genus of trees ana shrubs, of about 70 species, 
of warm regions, chiefly of tho old world. The 
flowers are often showy, and several species 
have been cultivated in nothouses. 
elerom&ncy (klo'r$-man-si), n. [= F. dtro- 
mancic = Bp. deromancia, < Gr. KtypoQ, lot, + 
ftavrela, divination.] Divination by throwing 
dice or lots, and interpreting according to cer- 
tain rules the points or marks turned up. 
cleronomy (kl$-ron '6-mi), n. [= F. cterono- 
tnie , < Gr. K^tjfxjvofda, an inheritance, < k7j/()ov 6- 
poq, an heir, < stypoq, lot, + vijindhu, have as 
one's share, mid. or vtueiv, distribute: see 
nome,'] That which is given to any one as his 
lot; inheritance; heritage or patrimony, 
clerstoryt, n. An obsolete form of clearstory . 
clertet, n. A Middle English form of clarity. 
darnel, (kld'riJk), n. [< Gr. KtyfHwxtK, one who 
holds an allotment or land, < t^Jjpoq, a lot, + 
tX eiv * have, hold.] In ancient Athens, a citizen 
to whom laud was allotted in conquered terri- 
tory under the system of colonization called 
cleruohy. 

clerndual (kl6-r8'ki-ftl), a. [< oleruch + 4aV] 
Of or pertaining to a cleruohy, or to the Athe- 
nian cleruchs. 

deruchy (klfi'rtt-lri), n. ; pi. cleruchies (-kiz). [< 
Gr. ifaiixtvxia, the allotment of land in a foreign 
country among the citizens (see def. 1),< i&ypw- 
roc, one who holds an allotment of land: see 
cleruch A 1. A system of colonization of con- 
quered territory practised by the ancient Athe- 
nians from 606 B. 0. The land was distributed 
equally among the ten Athenian tribes, and parcels wore 
assigned by lot to a certain number of poor citizens from 
each tribe. The cleruchs retained their Athenian eltlxen- 

a aud transmitted it to their children under the con* 
u of presenting thomselves at Athens at the age of 
eighteen and having their names entered ou the register 
of their proper dome. Tho cleruchs were exempted from 
certain chorees to the Athenian state, hut remained sub- 
ject; to military service. The natives of the conquered 
territory often retained somo portion of the laud, and be- 
came Athenian metics. 

9. A colony constituted under this system, 
denuil (kle*rum), n. [Short for L. (ML. NL.) 
8$rmo ad clerum, a sermon addressed to the 
clergy : L. sermo(n-), a speech, LL. a sermon ; 
ad, to; clerum, aco. of LL. olerus, the clergy, 
clerieus, a clergyman: see sermon , ad-, and 
clergy A A sermon preached at certain times 
ana places, in the University of Cambridge, 
England; especially, one delivered on Januai7 
12th by the Lady Margaret's Professor of Di- 
vinity or some one appointed by him. 

Olerns (kld'rus), a. [ NL. (Geoffrey, 1764), < 
Gr. stypoe, a lot,] The typical genus of beetles 


Hm basal tonal Joint Is i 

*# mhih iNMjw end in a large batebetALuwv 

Joint, and the tenninal antennal joint la acutely produced. 
The larvw are red. There are about 80 species of this Im- 
portant genus In the United Btates. The European C. of- 
vearius infests the nests of mason-bees. 

ilsMi (klech), v. and n. A dialectal variant of 
clutokK 

datet, w. An obsolete form of clcati. deal*. 

Olethra (kleth'rft), «. [NL., < Gr. Mfioa, al- 
der (which these plants resemble in foliage).] 
A genus of plants, natural order Erioacea, na- 
tives of North and South America and Madeira. 
They are shrubs or trees, with alternate serrate leaves and 
many white flowers In terminal racemes. The corolla con- 
sists of five free petals. The white alder or sweet pepper- 
busli, C. alnifdia, a species at the Atlantic Btates, a hand- 
some shrub with very fragrant flowers, Is sometimes cul- 
tivated. 

oleugh, clench (klfidh), n. [80., = clough\ q. v.1 
A cleft or gorge in a hill ; fe ravine ; also, a cliff 
or the side of a ravine. 

Since old Buooleuch the name did gain 
When In the clench tho buck was ta'nn. 

Scott, L. of L M., vi. & 
At length they lost sight of Martin and the cows s and 
they lmgan to run up a little clench which wo call Oorri- 
nau-shian, where there is a wee bit stripe of a burn. 

Soott, Monastery, L A 

Clever, v . An obsolete spelling of cleave 1 . 

devest, v. An obsolete spelling of cleave*. 

eleven, n. [ME., < AS* cledfa, clitya, cledfa, 
cWa , clifa, a cell, chamber, lair, den, appar. < 
ekdfm, E. cleave, separate, divide : see chavd*.’] 
A chamber. 

Ho caste him on his boo 
Ant bar him hom to hise eleue. 

Jfavelok, L 666. 

Wiokednos thoght ho, night and dal 
In his kleve thor he lal. 

Ps. xxxv. 6 (ME. version). 

deve 4 (klfiv), n. [E. dial., < ME. dew, also clefc, 
rare sing, from pi. cloves of cliff: see cliff 1 .’! An 
obsolete or dialectal form of cliff 1 . 

the 
xlx. 


Light and shadow, step by step, wandered over i 
f ursy clews. It l>. Blackmon, Lonia Doone, i 


devest, n. [ME., al»o clive (spoiled clyve) ; prob. 
associated with clcvd ; only in the work quoted, 
translating L. clivus , a declivity, slope, hill; 
see clivus, clivous .] A hill; a hillside. 

Make hem lough [low] In clews that declyne, 

In platne or ronkc huidc liter [higher] may thaf be, 

But boudos hardo In vyno Is not to ae. 

PaUadius , llusboiulrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 78. 
Thai here anoon in places temperate, 

And forth thal como lit dene* and In nlanya 

PaUadius , Husboudrie (E. E. T. 8.), p. 94. 

clereite (kle'vlt), n. [< Clew, the name of a 
Swedish chemist. + -ffo2.] A mineral cIo«©!y 
allied to uraninlte, but containing some yttri- 
um, erbium, and other rare substances, found 
in Norway. 

clever 1 (klev'Gr), a . [Not found earlier than 
the 17th century, and appar. of provincial ori- 
gin, being found in dial, use; cf. Dan. dial. 
/clover, klevcr, with same senses (Wedgwood) as 
E. dever 1, in most of tho senses given below. 
The word can hardly be, as commonly sup- 
posed, a corruption or ME. deliver, which partly 
coincides in sense (see deliver, a.).] 1. Possess- 
ing skill or address; having social ability of 
any kind, especially such as involves quioknesr 
of Intellect or mechanical dexterity; adroit. 
It now commonly Implies tho possession of ability which, 
though noteworthy, does not amount to genius, nor even 
to a nigh degree of talent. 

The cleverest men stood In the van. 

Battle of Pentland Hills (Child's Ballads, VH S4*). 

The Highland men, they’re clever men 

At handling sword and shield. 

Bonny John Seton (Child's Ballads, VIL 888). 

Though there wore many clever men in England during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, there were only 
two great creative minds. Macaulay. 

There is no harm in being stupid, so long as a man does 
not think himself clever; no good in being clever, If a man 
thinks himself so, for that is a short way to the worst stu- 
pidity. Oeo. MacDonald, Mary Manton, v. 

9. Indicative of or exhibiting cleverneag : as, 
a clever speech ; 4 clever trick. 

That clever mist of words with which an experienced 
writer hides the fact that he can And nothing to say on a 
certain subject. Mrs, Oliphaitt, Sheridan, p. 01. 

8. Well shaped; active-looking; handsome. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

The girl wss a tight clever wenoh as any was. ' ArbutknoL 

4. Good-natured; obliging; complaisant; pos- 
sessing an agreeable xxund or diipiilllom, 
[Colloq., U. SO 

If we pull together, you wOl find me a clever fellow ; if 
we don’t you will And me a bloody rasoaL 

A B. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. A 



ctovwr 

Lord John vm i hum, hearty man, who lived genero us * 
tar. r«tdl was diner to the Indiana and squaws. 

The Century, XXXI. 2S8. 
0, Agreeable; pleasant ; comfortable; nice: 
as, “these ototwr apartments,” Cowper, works, 
V. 290. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

We ponld not have iwen In ao drver a place aa thin la, 
droninitanced aa we are, thin summer. 

MU* Talbot, in Mlia Carter'* Letter*, III. 101. 
I wonder If you are going to atay long if All summer? 
Well, that's dever. 8, 0. Jewett, Oeephavon, p. 17. 

■SySL 1. Adroit , Dextmnu, Expert, etc. (see adroit) ; 
reaa^ quick, ingenious, neat-handed, knowing, sharp, 

etarer fi (klev'Cr), v. i. A variant of claver*. 
cleverallty (klov-g-ral'i-ti), n. [< clever* + 
-aUty . 1 Cleverness; smartness. [A jocular 

term.] 

Sheridan was clever; scamps often are; hut Johnson 
" ' “ " f ' f in lilin. Charlotte BronUu 


[< clever* + -tow.] 


had not a Bpwk of dc totality 
dewtriam (klev'tir-izm), n. 

▲ elever saying. [Karo.] 

Mr. Smith naturally and inevitably saw chiefly the busy, 
pushing talkers of the big towns, full of the last new 
ckverUmt, Just sharp enough to r<']»ciit the parrot cries of 
European mischief-makers, and to tie ingeniously wrong 
cm most subjects. Contew]x>rani Jlev,, LI. 11. 

dererly (klev'6r-li), adv. 1. Dexterously; 
akUfuUy; ably; effectively. 

These would Inveigle rats with th’ scent, 

And sometimes cutoli them with a ana]), 

As olcverly as th* ablest trap. 

8. Butler, liudihraa, II. 1. 

9. Pleasantly; nicely; comfortably: as, to bo 
cleverly lodged. [Obsolete or provincial.] — 3. 
Fairly; actually. [Colloq.] 

We had let our Mills go by the run, Insforc It (the hur* 
rloaue] cleverly took us. Poe, Tales, I. 160, 

The landlord comos to me as soon us 1 was cleverly un 
in the morning. UaWmrtvn, Ham Slick in Eng., viii. 

Cleverness (klev'6r-nes), n. [< clewr* + -namt.] 
1. The quality of being clover; quickness or 
intellect or mechanical dexterity; adroitness ; 
skill; ingenuity; intelligence. 

CUvemm is a sort of genius for Instrumentality. It Is 
the brain of the hand. In literature, clnvemt m is more 
frequently accompanied by wit . . . than by humour. 

Goteridye, The Friend <cd. MuxonX II. 163. 
Shallow is a fool. But his unlnml spirits supply, to a 
certain degree, the place of aUvemtw. 

Macaulay, Maehlavelll. 
Circles In whose . . . precise vocabulary clever tuw im- 
plies mere aptitude fordoing and knowing, apart from char- 
acter. George Eliot, Mlddlcmarch, I. 9f>. 

9, Mildness or agreeabloness of disposition : 
obligingness; good nature. [Colloq., IT. S.j 

■gyn. L Faculty, Ingenuity, etc. (see yeniue), uptness, 
readiness, quickness, expertness, 
clevis, clevy (klovMs. klcv'i), n. ; pi. cUvlsm 
<-i-»©ss), civvies (-is). [Ap- 
par. uit. < cleave*, split ; 
ef. Iccl. klofl, a forked 
stick, < kljUfa ss E. Heave*, 
q. v.j An iron bent in 
visfiii the form of a stirrup, 

horseshoe, or the letter 
U, with the two ends perforated to receive a 
pin, used to connect a draft-chain orwhipple- 
tree to a cart, or plow. 

clevis-bolt (klev'is-bolt), n. Bame as lewis-holt. 
dcvy, N. Bee clevis, 
ol0W, 9 »« and v . Bee elite . 

An obsolete form of Hue. 
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ofcwA).] An electrotype or stereotype plate.— 
dlohe oastlng, that kind of casting effected by forcing 
the mold or the matrix suddenly on the melted metal 

Olichy white* See white, 
elide* (kllk), r. [Not found in ME. ; » D. 
klikken (redupl. klikklakken) = LG. ktikken (> G. 
klieken and OF. cUquer , click, clack, clap: see 
clicket and clichS), click, clack, clash, = Dan. 
klikke = Bw. kheka, miss fire : an imitative va- 
riant of clack, expressing a slighter sound.] 1. 
intrant. To make a small sharp sound, or a 
succession of weak sharp sounds, as by a gen- 
tle blow; tick. 

The solemn death-watch clicked. 

Qay, Shepherd's Week, Friday, 1 101. 

If He liavo called you to ply the instruizfcnt* of the arti- 
san. let your shop ho musical tho livelong day with tlio 
clicking of your tools. Boardwan, Creative Week, p. 807. 

n trana. To move with a clicking sound. 

Whan merry milkmaids click the latch. 

Tcnnyum, The Owl, 1. 

She clicked hack the bolt which held tho wlndow-sash. 

Thackeray. 

Sometimes spoiled klidc. 
click 1 (klik), n. [* MI). Mick = LG. klik (> 0. 
Mick) = Norw. klikk, klik , a click, s Dan. klik, 
a miss-fire ; from the vorb.] 1. A small sharp 
sound : as, the click of a latch ; tho click of a 
pistol. 

To the Willard room I hastened ; tho click of bolls aud 
the hum of volcos resounded thence. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Byre, xxt. 

9. A cluck-like sound, used in th© alphabets of 
certain languages, especially the Hottentot and 
neighboring tongues In South Africa, it is mode 
by pressing the tip or odgo of the tongue against the roof 
of the mouth, and withdrawing It by a sucking action. 
There arc different clicks, according as different parts of 
tlie tongue are used ; aud guttural sounds are combined in 
utterance with them. Also called cluck , 

'^Suction-stops ” aro formed . . , by placing the tongue 


He smytethe on the Gordyn sate with a Ctyftst ef Syb 
tt, that he holdethe in hishon£ 

MandtviUe, Travels, p. tio. 

ioally— 9* An instrument making a clap- 
noise, used by begg^ to attract attention. 
clack-dish,— 3. pi. Flat rattling bones for 
boys to play with. Coles, 1717.^-4. A latch- 
key. 2?. Jonson.— 0. The latch or lock of adoor. 
Uo hath tho keye of the dike* thaux the kyng slope. 

FUr$ Plowman (AX vi, 94. 

[Obsolete or lboal in all senses.] 
dlckett, v. t, [ME. diketen / < clicket, a.] To 
look wilh ft olioket. 

The don dosed, 

Kayed and cliketed to kepe the with-outen. 

Fieri Plowman (BX v. 683. 

In mach., a sheave 

4a r i 


engaged by a click or 



n. Bee Hough*. 


Ins (kli-an'thus), n, [NL., more cor- 
rectly *Cleant)nts, < Gr. k/%, fame, glory (cf. 
KXetif L. Clio), + hvtto e, a 
flower.] A genus of legu- 
minous plants, of two spe- 
cies, found in Australasia 
and New Zealand, and cul- 
tivated as hothouse- and gar T 
den-plants, generally under 
the name of glory-pea. They 
are shrutis, with largo handsome 
flowers in racemes. The C. jntni- 
cm r is a very elegant plant with 
crimson flowers, attaining a height 
of 8 or 10 feet. It is a native of 
Mew Zealand, where it is called 
parrot'e-bill, from tho form of the 
keeled petal. 

Olldl (klich), n. 

[Turk. kiy.< Hind. 
hrieh, kirch, Beng. 
kiridh, Malay Mris, brie, laris 
E, creese), a sword or long dag- 
ger: see creese .] A broad-bladea 
Turkish saber, 
dioht (kld-shiO, n. [F., pp. 
of cMcher , stereotype, < OF. di- 
gger, clap (see click 1 ). Of. G. ahklatsehcn, ste- 
reotype, X oh, m E. off, + klatschen, clap (cf . E. 



or lips in tho position for a stop, and then sucking out the 
air between the organs which form the stop ■ they ora thus 
pressed strongly together by the pressure of the air in the 
mouth, so that when separated a distinct smack Is heard. 
These sounds arc common in iutcrjantloual speech. . . . 
In many of the South African languages these suctions 
are those essential elements of speech known as clicks. 
(This name is somewhat inappropriate ; " cluck " would 
describe the sounds lietter.) 

H , Sweet, Handliook of Phonetics, p. 65. 

3. In mach., a small bar which moves backward 
and forward, and at every forward stroke en- 
ters the teeth of a ratchet-wheel or rack, which 
it pushes forward, leaving it at rest duringthe 
backward stroke. Also called clicker,— 4. The 
latch of a door. [Local.] 
click 2 (klik), v. t. [North. K, » deek, choach , 
var. of dutch: see eleik, dutch*. ] To snatch; 
clukh: as, he it out my hands, [Prov. 
Eng.] 

“I toko 'em to prevent abuses,” 

Cants he, and tlien the Crucifix 
And Chulfeo from t\w Altar click*. 

T. Ward, England's Kefonnatlnn, p. 397. 

click-beetle (klik'be'tl), «. A name given to 
lieetles of the family Efatcridw, on account of 
tho ability possessed by most 
species, when placed on tho 
back, of springiivg into the air 
with an audible click* This singu- 
lar power depends upon the loose artic- 
ulation lwtweon the prothorax aud tho 
mesothorax, and on the presence of a 
long prosterual spine, which fits into 
an excavation of the mesothorax. The 
species are very numerous, and in the 
imago stato feed on vegetables. Most 
of their larvie have the same feeding 
habit, but It lias been proved that a few 
are carnivorous. Seo JMateridc*. 

clicker (klik'br), n, [Appar. < 
click* +-erl.] 1, Bkuiom click*, 

3.— 9. A person employed by a shopkeeper to 




shoos.— 4. In printing, as formerly and still 
sometimes conducted, the Compositor who re- 
ceives the copy of a work ana distributes it 
among the other compositors, makes np the 
pages, and sets up head-lines, etc. ; the leader 
of a companionship of typesetters, 
clicket (klik'et), a* [Also formerly cliquct ; < 
ME. cliket, dyket, a door-knocker, a key, < OF. 
clique t, a latch, < chatter, click, clap: see click*, 
v, Cf. MD. klindcet, D. klinket, a wicket, wicket- 
door. Dan. klinke , a latch: see clink, n.] 1. 
Anything that makes a rattling noise; espe- 
cially, a contrivance used in knocking or call- 
ing for admission, as a pin with a ratchet, or a 
knocker. Chaucer* 


click-pulley (klik'pti'i), 
having teeth in its rim 
ratohet. 

click-wheel (klik'hwel), n. A cog-wheel hav- 
ing the cogs inclined on one face and radial on 
the other, so disposed that they present the in- 
clined faces to a click, pawl, ratchet, or detent, 
in the direction in which the wheel moves, 
while the radial faces on tho opposite side en- 
gage the detent and keep the wheel from mov- 
ing backward. Also called ratchet-wheel . 
dicky (klik'i), a. [< click 1 -I- -yl.l Full of 
clicks or cluck-like sounds. [Raro.j 

All sorts of words in their strango dicky language. 

The Century, XXV. 196. 

Olidastes (kll-das't€*), n. [NL.,< Gr. as if 
6&friv (cf. xto/ifow), lock up, < ur. xAtff (ictad-), 
a key.] A remarkable genus of extinct rep- 
tiles, of tho order Pythonomorpha. from the 
Cretaceous deposits of North America, having 
each ramus of the lower jaw provided with a 
poculiar articulation behind tho middlo of its 
length and between the splenial and angular 
bones, whence the name. About a dozon spe- 
cies have been described, varying in length 
from 12 to 40 feet. Also Clcidastes . 

Olide 1 ^ w. A variant of cUthe, Bee cliihe, and 
quotation under clive&. 

Clido-. [Also written, less prop., cloido -, repr. 
Gr. Ktei&h, combining form of k/xIq, ss L. clavis, 
a key, the clavicle: see clavis, clavicle .] A 
prefix of Greek origin, meaning ‘key’ or (in 
anatomy) ‘clavicle/ 

clidomancy (kll'dj-man-si), 99. [< Gr, xfcjf 
(«a«tf-), a key, + yavnia, divination.] Divina- 
tion by means of a key, especially by means of 
a key fastened into b Bible or other book, the 
object being to ascertain who is to be one’s 
loVer or sweetheart. Wlion the right name is men- 
tioned or the initial letter uttoreil, the book and key are 
expected to raovo In the hands of tho person who holds 
them. Formerly this method was used to detect those 
guilty of theft. Also clridomancy. 

clidomastold (kli-dd-raas'toid), a . and 91 . [< 
NL. clidomastoideus , < Gr. Me (M6-), a key, 
the clavicle, + NL. mastoideus: see mastoid,] 
I, a. Pertaining to the clavicle and to the mas- 
toid process of tho temporal bone; connecting 
these parts, as a muscle. 

II. 9i. A clidomastold muscle: the clavicular 
portion of the stemoclidomastoid muscle. 

Also clcidomastoid and clavomastaid. 
didomastoideiu (UI'd6-mas-toi'de-us), n,; pi. 
didamastoidei (-1), [NL.: see cUdomastoid.) 

The clavicular part of the stern oclidomastoi- 
deus muscle, sometimes distinct from the ster- 
nomastoideuB.. Also cleidomastoideus and da- 
vomastoideus, 

OUdostema (kU-do-stCr'ntt), n. pi • [NL., < 
Gr. Me (M6-), a key, the clavicle, + aripvov, 
sternum.] A group or suborder of Testudinata, 
having a sutural union of the plastron with the 
carapace strengthened by ascending axillary 
and inguinal buttresses, it includes tho recent 
Etnydida or Clemmyidm, Testudinida, and Cinostmida, 
and extinct Plmroeternidm, BaSnida, and Adoeidc*. Also 
Cleidoetema. 

clldostemal 1 (kli-dd-st^r'nal), a, [< Gr. Me 
(M6-), a key, the clavicle, 4* arkpvev, sternum, 
+ -alj Of or pertaining to the claviole ana 
the sternum, or the ooSar-bone and breast- 
bone. Also cleidostemal. More frequently 
sternoclavicular. 

didoiternal 2 (klI-d6-sW»r # nal), a. and n. [< 
Clidostema + -at.] l a. Relating to or having 
the characters of the Clidostema. 

II* 9i. A tortoise of the group Clidostema . 

Alan nTeffTfift fjira/fl 

diency (klFen-si), n. [< client + -cy. Cf. ML. 
clionUa, protection.] The state or condition of 
being a client. 

client (kirent), 9i. [< ME. client » D. hlient a 
G. dUent m Dan. Sw. klient, < OF* dient, F. 
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dient m 8p* ftp. It. cliente, <.L. dienit-)*. older 
e tuen()s, a client, follower, lit ‘hearer/ prop, 
ppr. offc » Or. Mm L Bkt V fry, hew, 
whence also (pp.) Bkt. c ruto, heard, s' Gr. /Avr6f 
- L. in-dUtus, heard of, famous, = AS. 

E. toed: see laud.] 1. In Mam. antiq., a person 
who was under the guardianship and protection 
of another of superior rank and Influence, called 
his patron. The relation of client mud patron between 
u plebeian and a patrician, although at first strictly volun- 
tary, wai hereditary, the former hearing the family name 
of the latter, and performing various aervicea for him* end 
liia family both in peace and war, in return for advice 
and support in reepeot to private rights and interests. 
Foreigner! in Borne, and even allied or subject atatea and 
cities, ware often client* of Homan patricians selected by 
them as patrons. The nnmbor of a patrician's clients, 
ua of a baron’s vassal! in the middle ages, was a gago of 
his greatness. 

The institution by which every plebeian was allowed to 
patron . . . made the patri- 


choose any patrician for his pal 

clans emulate each other in acta of oivllity and humanity 
to their client*, and contributed to preserve the peace and 
harmony of Home. J. Adams , Works, IV. 648. 

9. In a> general sense, one who lives under the 
patronage of, or whose interests are represented 
by, another. 

The prinoe being at Brussels, humbly besought Ills ma- 
jesty to pity the misery of his poor subjects; who by his 
suit gat of the emperor, for fils dients, words without 
hope. Aecham, Works, p. 21. 

We are very curious to observe the behaviour of great 
men and their client*. Steele, Spectator, No. 49. 

Wood. Your daughters are not yet 

Dispos'd of? 

Gold*. No, hut wo have client* dally, 

That visit their affections. 

Shirley , Love In a Mazo, i. 1 . 

8. In the middle ages, any follower of a noble 
or knight ; an inferior soldier, mounted or on 
foot; a vassal.— 4. One who puts a particular 
interest into the care and management of an- 
other: specifically, one who applies to a lawyer 
for advice and direction in a question of law, 
or commits his cause or his legal interests in 
general to a lawyer’s management. 

Advocatos must deal plainly with their client*. 

Jer. Taylor , Holy Living. 

clientage (kll'gn-tfij), a. [< client + -afie.] 1. 
In Mom. antiq., the state or condition of being 
a client under the patronage of another. 

That wretohod and degrading clientage of the early cm- 


The machinery of corruption was well in order. The 
great nobles commanded the votes of their dientde. 

Fronde, Omar, p. 184. 
8, Interests of a client,* patronage. [Bare.] 
Our laws . . . against those whose clientele you under- 
take have been disputed both by Churchmen and States- 
men. Bp, Racket, Abp. Williams, 1. 218. 

olicntihin (klTgnt-ahip), n. [< client + shii 
The condition of being a cliont; a state of 1 
izig under the protection of a patron. Dry den. 

Cliff 1 (klif), n. [Early mod, E. clifo (pi, eleews, 
clews), < ME. clif. clef (dat. elffc, defy , dive, 
clew, pi. dives , cloves, clevis, etc.), < AS. clif 
(pi. clifn, cleofu) (= OS. Icltfan I). mfm LG. klif 
a cliff, a rock, as Joel, kltf aOHO, fcleb), a cliff! 
prob* orig. a place climbed or to be climbed, < 
* clif an (pp.*3t/fe»), in comp. othcl\fan, adhere, 
ss feel, fety'a, climb : sec clivc 1 and cleave*. The 
MD. klippe, kleppe, D. klip ss LG, klippe (> G. 
klippe ) sDan. klippe = Sw. klippa, a cliff, crag, 
are appar. of other origin ; cf. clip*.] The steep 
and rugged face of a rooky mass ; a steep rock 
or headland; a precipice. 

And romynge on the otyoe* by tho sea. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1470. 
Hero ea A knyghte in thois kUm*, endesaide with hille*. 

t'orte Arthur* (K. E. T. 8,), 1. 2890. 

England'® shore, whose promontory deer** 
Shew Albion Is anothor II til o world, 

Greene, Friar Bacon ami Friar Bungay. 
The rest was craggy cliff, tlmt overhung 
Still as it roso, impossible to climb. 

Milton, V. L., lv. 647. 

Cliff 2 (klif), n. A variant of clef. 

cliff-brake (klif 'brftk), n. Bee brake*. 

cliff -dweller (kltf'dwel-Cr), n, A member of one 
of the aboriginal tribes in the southwestern 
United States who built their dwellings in nat- 
ural recesses in cliffs. 

cliff-limestone (klif'llm'ston), n. A name once 
extensively used by geologists for certain rooks 
in the Mississippi valley, Partly of Silurian and 
partly of Devonian age, forming cliffs or bjuffs 
along that stream. Tho name has been dropped 


Observe the author's steps continually rising; we i 
find him on many occasions a great dimaetsHim. 

Moyer North, Examen, p. 28. 
climacteric (kll-mak-ter'ik or kU-mak'to-rik), 
a. and n. [s F. climaUriqw, etc.. < L. mmao- 
tcricus, < Gr. KktpatcryptKdg, a cli- 

macter, < KktfuutT^p: see climaetcr.] T a. Per- 
taining to a critical period, crisis, or dimes. 

At that dimaetcrio time [the close of the dvil warj the 
Pleiad of our elder poets was qpmplete and shining— not 
a star was lost. Stedman, Poets of America, p. 96. 

Climacteric teething, the production of teeth at a very 
late period of life, generally between the sixty-third ami 
eighty-first yearn. -c&lmacfterio years. SeeiL 
U. n, A critical period in life, or a period in 
which some groat change is supposed to take 
place in the human constitution; especially, 
the so-called change of life or menopause. The 
ollmaoterio years or critical periods have been supposed to 
. «-- - - - ■ ‘lira, fifth, seventh, and ninth 


be the years ending tho thl 
period of seven years, to which some add the eighty-first 
year. Tho sixty-third year was called the grand or great 
climacteric. It has been bolieved that each of these 
periods is attended with some remarkablo change In re- 
spect to liealth, life, or fortune, 

Washington Allston died in the month of July, 1848, 
aged sixty-three, having reached the grand climacteric, 
that special mile-stone on the road of life. 

Sumner, orations, 1. 168, 

climActerical (kll-mak-ter'i-kftl), a. and n. 
Bamo as climacteric. 

Mahomet . . . made that [M'ooea] the place of his resi- 
dence, where ho dyed in the great dimaeterieal yarn of 
his ago. Sandy*, Travail oa, p. 42. 

Being my birth-day, and X now entering my great di- 
macterieal of 03. Evelyn, Diary, Oot 80, 1682. 

Olimacteris (kll-mak^-ris), n. [NL., < Gr. 
sXijMKTfjp : aoe climaetcr. j A notable genus of 
creepers, of the family Certhiidce , related to the 
wall-creepers, and by some placed in the same 
subfamily. Tichodrominw, with them. There are 
several species,j>ecul1iir to tho Australian and Papuan re- 
gions and tho Philippine inland*. They have a short soft 
tall, short bill and toes, large claw*, and brownish or 
shotted plumage. C.eoandene lsa * “ 


i an example. Temminek, 


climacteryt (kli-mak'te-ri), n. [< Gr. Kfopaxrjp, 
a round of a ladder, a climacteric, w 


so culled from affixing Its bottle-nosed nests struotion and use 
of mud to cliffs. There are several species ; the best- 




lunpx. 


. with direct 
In rhvt., the con- 
[Hare.j 



and masters, hut whom they abused behind their backs as 
cluso-flsted upstarts. Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 418. 

Below this class is tho populace, between which and the 
patrician order a relation something like Roman clientage 
existed. Hmml*, Venetian Life, xxi. 

2. The condition of being the client of a law- 
yer or other representative of one’s interests. 
—8. A body of clients, in any sense of the word. 

The general Interest of tho profession and of fjio client- 
age auu the aim of the judges ore to bring each cause to 
as early an end as may be. The Century, XXX. 880. 

Recommending such legislation as Shall enable libra- 
ries to send books to their outside clientage** aooond-olaas 
matter at one cent per pound. Science, VIII. 71. 

cllental (kli'gn-tal), a. [< client + - al .] 1, 
Pertaining to a client or clients. 

I sat down In the elicntal chair, placed over against Mr. 
Jaggers's chair. lHekens, Great Expectations, xx. 

9. Of the nature of clientage. 

A dependent and cliental relation. 

Burke, Abridg. of Eng. Hist, an. 61. 

[Bare in both uses.] 

diented (kli'gn-ted), a. [< client + -ed 8 .] Hav- 
ing clients. [Bare.] 

The least diented pettifoggers. 

JL Cartw, Survey of Cornwall, foL 4. 

clientelftge (kll-en'te-lfj), n. [< clientele + 
i ge. The suffix is unnecessary.] A body of 
dents, dependants, retainers, or supporter*; 
clientele. 

Because her dientelagc was orthodox from 1684 down, 
and so deeply tinot with wisdom, the [Miss Grant] wielded 
a scepter more imperious than ever, 

N. A. Rev., CXUII. 888. 

cUentelftary (kff-en'te-lf-ri), a. [< clientele 4- 
-oiy 1 .] Pertaining to clients or clientage : as, 
“dientdary right£ Prynne, Power of Parlla- 

. 'kll'en-tel; F. pron. kle-ofl- 

tftl'), n. HP. dientde, < L. dientela, elientship, 
clients collectively, < clien(t-)s, a client: see cli- 
ent.] If. The condition or relation of a client 
Len. Here's Varguntelus holds good quarter with him. 
Cal. And under the pretext of dientme 
And visitation, with the morning hall, 

Will be admitted. B. Jonem, Catiline, Ul. 8. 

9 . Client* collectively. 


ments, App., p. 107. 
clientele. cllentUe (h 


known Is P . lunifrone, abundantly but irregularly distrib- 
uted in North Am orlca, and in populous district* usually 
building its neats under oaves, whence it is often called 
eavet.*rwaUmo. It is 6} inches long and about 12 in extent 
of wings : tho upper parts and a spot on the breast are 
dark, lustrous steol-bluo ; tho under ports are rusty-gray ; 
the rump is rufous; the chin, throat, and sides of the 
head ire chestnut ; and tho foi vhetul Is marked with a 
white or light orescent. The tall Is scarcely forked. Also 
called mud'twaUow, erettmt-etcallow, and republican rwal- 
low. 

cliffy (Ulf'i), a, [ME. not fonndj. < AS. elifig, 
<6Uf + -ig: eee cliff 1 and -y 1 .] Having cliff« ; 
broken; craggy. John Dyer. 

Clift 1 * (kllft), *. A variant of cleft 1 . 

diffc 1 * (klift), v. t. [< dift 1 , «,] To split. 

Through clyfted stones. Congreve, Mourning Bride, !. 8. 

dlfta (klift), n. [A form of cliff*-, due appar. 
to conf uaion with cZi/7 1 = deft*.] A cliff. 

I view the coast old Eunlu* once admir’d ; 

.Where df/te on either side their points display. 

Pryden, tr. of Perslus 1 * Satires, vi. 17. 

difto nit e (klif'tqn-it), ». [Named after K. B. 
Clifton, a professor of physios at Oxford.] A 
form of graphitic carbon occurring in cubic or 
oubo-ootahedral crystals in the meteoric iron 
of Youngdegin in west Australia. 

«• C< = Mff 1 * + -ff 1 -] 

The rooks below widen . . . and their difty sides are 
fringed with weed. Pennant. 

The vagrant winds were abroad, rioting among the difty 
helghta where they held their tiy*t 

Olllde (kll'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < CUo, 2 (6), + 
-Uke.] Bame as Clionim *. 

Olikett, n. A Middle English form of dicket. 

§MmA [L., appar. a particular use 

of dma, a region : see dime*, climate .] An an- 
cient Roman measure of laud, a square of 60 
Roman feet on Ike side. 

eUmaoterf (kU-mak't6r), n. [L., < Gr. kkipas- 
riip, a stop of a staircase or ladder, a danger- 
ous period of life. < a ladder, climax: 

see dimax.] A climacteric. 

elimactert (kl!-mak't6r), v. t. [< dimactcr, n.] 
To bring to a climacteric, eepeoially to the 
graud omnacteric. Drayton. [Bare.J 

(kll-mak-to'ri-^n), n. [s climac- 
tery 4- -an.] An author or a speaker who is 
given to or skilled in the use of the rhetorical 
Igore called climax. [Bare*] 


He wrought upon the approaches to Oates’s plot with 
notable disposition and dimactery, often calling before he 
oamo at It Roger North, Examen, p. 288. 

Ho is an artist at disposition and dimactery tor the set- 
ting off his positions. Roger North, Examen, p. 487. 

Cllmat (F. pron. klS'mtt), n. [F. : see dimate.] 
Among the vineyards of Burgundy, a small dis- 
trict of ground known as producing wine of a 
certain quality, a oliraut may belong to one or to 
several proprietors. The Clos-Vougeot Is a large cllmat 
which has generally Imlongud to one proprietor; but 
others, as the cllmat of Chamltertln and that of Muslgny, 
liavo been divided Into several holdings. 

cUamtaJ (kll'mft-tal), a* [< climate + -at] Of 
or pertaining to climate. [Bare.] 

Tho general rule is, that dirnatal and geological changes 
go on slowly. A. JL Wallace, Nat. Select., p. 67. 

climatarchict (kll-mft-tttr'kik), a. [< Gr. M* 
pa(r-), a region (in mod. sense of climate), + 
& 0 X‘iv, rule. Cf. Khu&rapxof (of same forma- 
tion), a governor of a province.] Presiding 
over climates. Craig. 

climate (kii'mftt), n. [In def. 2 modem ; < ME. 
climat, < OF. clitnat, mod.F. climate Bp. Pg. di- 
ma = it, dima , also climate, climato , ss D. klimaat 
m G. Dan. klimams Sw. klimat, < L. dima (> also 
E. clime*, q. v.), < Gr. skipa{ r-), a region, zone, 
or belt of tne earth, the supposed slope of the 
earth from the equator to the pole. prop, a slope, 
inclination, < kMvetv, slope, aE. lean*. Cf. di- 
max, etc.] If, In old geog . : (a) A zone mea- 
sured on the earth’s surface by linen parallel to 
the equator. There were thirty of these zones 
between the equator and the pole. 

The Climes or Climate*, which are the spaoeeof two Par- 
allels. Purchat, Pilgrimage, p. 6a 

A climate Is the space or difference upon the face of the 
earth included between two parallells, wherein the day la 
sensibly lengthened or shortened half an hower. 

J. Davie , Seaman’s Secrets (1694), U. 

(b) One of seven divisions of the earth corre- 
sponding to the seven planets. 

The superficial tec of the ertho is departed Into 7 parties, 
for the 7 plouotea, and tho [these] parties ben olept eta 
motes. Nanamle, Travels, p. ISO. 

Hence — 9. A region or country; any distinct 
portion of the earth’s surface. 

O. forfond It, God, 

That in a Christian climate, souls refin'd 
Should show so heinous, black, obscene a deed I 

Shak., Rich. II., iv. L 

Our shlpe a re laden with the harvest of every dimate. 

Addison, The Royal Etohangi. 



8. The characteristic condition of a oountryor 
region in respect to amount or variations of 
heat and cold, moisture and dryness, wind and 
calm, etc. ; especially, the combined result of 
all the meteorological phenomena of any region, 
as affecting its vegetable and animal produc- 
tions, the health, comfort, pursuits, and intel- 
lectual development of mankind, etc. 

The climate'* delicate ; tho sir mod sweet. 

Shak. } W, T., lit. 1. 

This talent of moving tho passions cannot lie of any 
great use in the northern climate *. Swift. 

[As used by the Greek*, the word « At>a denoted properly n 
slope or an incline, avid wna applied to mnniitalii-HiopeiHftAi- 

8 m 6 p*v), but especially to tne apparent h1o|m; or incltnn- 
on of the earth toward the pole. Hence the word mine 
gradually to be used a* nearly the equivalent of xmu> (hut 
not of the divluion* of the earth * surface now named). 
A change of "climate” took place, in going north, on ar- 
riving at a place where tho day wa* half un hour longer or 
shorter, according to the season, than at the point from 
which the Rtart was made. The same was the moaning 
of the word climate as used by the early English naviga- 
tors (see def. 1). Gradually the change of temperature 
consequent on moving north or south ouuio to Ik; considered 
of more importance than the length of the day. I? once 
the word climate eanm filially to have the meaning now 
attached to it. | — Continental climate. See w mtincntal. 
clim&tet (kll'mAt), r. i. [< climate, ft.] To 
dwell; reside in a particular region. [Bare.] 

The blessed gods 

l>urgc all infeetion from our air, whilst yon 
Do climate here ! Slink,, W. T., v. 1. 

climatic (kll-itiat'ik), a, [< climate + -to.] Iso- 
lating to or connected with climate : as, 41 a cli- 
matic division,” Tmnvnt. 

The Important climatic factors are temperature, mois- 
ture, cloudiness, wind, atmospheric pressure, evaporation, 
and the chemical composition of the all*. Science, IT1. 163. 

dimatical (kll-mat'1-kjil), a. Same as climatic . 
[Karo.] 

climatically (kll-mat'i-kal-i), adv. As re- 
gards or with reference to climate. 

Its dimatically Insulated position gives it an evenness 
of temperature. The Century, XXVI. 80S. 

clixn&ticlty (klf-ma-tis'i-ti), n. [< climatic + 
-ity.] The capability of 'being acclimatized; 
the conditions under which acclimatization can 
be successfully carried out. 
dimation (klS-roa'ahpn), », [< climate : see 
- ation . Cf. acclimation .] The net of inuring 
to a climate; acclimation. [Bare.] 
cUmatise (kH'mA-tiz), c. s pret. ana pp. clima- 
fused, ppr. climatising * [< climate + -tee.l X, 
tram . To accustom to a new climate, as a plant ; 
acclimatize. 

II. intrans. To become acclimated or accli- 
matized. 

Also spelled cllmatinc . 

dlmatographlcal (kH'miW^gnif'i-kiil), a. [< 
cWmatography + -icaf.] Belonging to oiixn&tog- 
raphy. 

dlmatography (kli-ma-tog # rft-fl). n. [< Gr. 
tOdfia(r~) (see climate) + -y;)Opia,< yptyuv, write.] 
A description of climates, or a study of their 
distribution and variations. 
dMmatOlOglcal (kli'mii-t$-loj'i-kal), a. [< 
climatology ■+* -ical.] Relating to or connected 
with climatology. 

climatologlcally (kll'mft-td-loj M-kal-i), adv. 
Az regards climate ; with reference to clima- 
tology* 

The larger part of the land-masses of tho globe remained 
dimatologically unaffected. The American , V. 126. 

Climatologist (kH-mft-tol'o-jist), a. [< clima- 
tology + -wf.] One skilled in, or who makes a 
special study of, climatology. 

The dirnatfdogi*t, in treating the causes of climate, 
necessarily makes use of the laws which the meteorologist 
In his broader study of atmospheric phenomena lias de- 
duced, and, In turn, furnishes the latter with facts whieh 

mat accoun 

established, 


he must account for by the meteorological principles he 
1 ms established. Science, ill. 162. 

climatology 

- - ' " 


Science, 

rJ n. [= F. clima - 
Cf, puts., < Gr.‘ nMfw(r-) (see climate) + 
-toyla, < Aiynv, speak: see -ology.] The scienee 
of elimate ; the study of the climatic conditions 
of different parts of the earth's surface, or of 
particular regions : nearly equivalent to mete- 
orology, which is more commonly used, 
elim&tometer (kli-m$-tom' e-ter), ft. [< Gr. 
tOdya{r-) (see climate) + fdrtxtv, measure: see 
factor.] An instrument used to detect fluctua- 
tions in the conditions of sensible temperature. 
Olimaturet (kll'm$-tflr), n. [< F. climature, < 
dimat + urc; see cUmate and -two.] A climate. 

Demonstrated 

Unto our dtmatum and countrymen. 

Shak,, Hamlet, L 1. 

[ss F. climax, etc;, < 
a ladder, a 


eHmax (klTmaks), 
VUd Um a x, a climax, 


s,'< fe. 
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staircase, a climax in rhetoric, < AcAiwxvjjslope: 
see dine* Cf. cUmactcr and climate . The K. 
word ladder is from the samo ult. root.] 1. In 
rhcl . , originally, such an arrangement of suc- 
cessive clauses that the last important word 
of one is repeated as the first important word 
of the next; accumulated epanastrophe ; hcuce 

the sake of graduated increase in^force^or em- 
phasis), a figure by which a series of clauses or 
phrases is so arranged that each in turn sur- 
passes the preceding one in intensity of ex- 
pression or importance of meaning. See anti- 
climax . An example of climax in Ik>Ui its earlier and Its 
rntahllshed meaning is found In the following passage ; 
*' We glory in tribulation* also : knowing that trOtulatwn 
worketh patience; and patience, exjierience ; and exjmri- 
enee, hujte ; and hope maketh not ashamed.” Horn. v. 8, 4. 

It may as well be called tho clymlng figure, for Clymax 
Is as much to say as a ladder. 

Tottenham, Arte of Eng. Pocsfo, p. 173. 

2. In logic : (a) A sorites, or chain of reason- 
ing, (bj The sophism called writes (which 
see).— 3. The highest point of intensity, de- 
velopment, etc.; the culmination; acme: as, 
he was then at the cUmax of his fortunes. 

We must look higher for the dimax of earthly good. 

In. Taylor. 

" From the court,” 

She answer’d, "then ye know the Mice?” and he : 

“ Thu dimax of his age ! ” Tennyemi, Princess, 11. 

Sometimes the dirnax of a character Is reached only In 
old age, when storms have wreaked their fuiy for a life- 
time on a soul. C. J . Bellamy , lire ton Mill*, p, 43. 

To oap the riHwi**- See eopl. 
c limax (kll'maks), v. i. [< climax , n.l To 
reach the highest point or climax ; culminate. 
[Bare.] 

The excitement In his blood . . . climaxed suddenly In 
her presence. The Century , XXV. 111. 

climb (klim), v. $ pret. and pp. climbed or clomb 
(the latter obsolete except in poetry), ppr. 
climbing. [Early mod. E. also dime, chyme; < 
ME. climben, cUmen , clemen ( pret. clam , clamb, 
clomb , pi. clambcn , elomben , clumben, domme , pp. 
elomben , clumben), < AS. climhan (pret. 'clamb , 
*olomm (in comp, ofcrclomm). pi. 'climbon, clum- 
ben, pp. * clumben) m MD. V. klimmen = OHG. 
chlimban , MHG. chUmlwn, Tclimben , klimmen, G. 
klimmen , ollmb ; of. MG. klimmen, pinch, hold 
fast, MHG. verklimmen , in pp. verk(ommcn f be- 
numbed with cold (see clumsc) ; from the orig. 
verb, Teut. *kliman (AS. 'climman ), stick to, ad- 
here, whence also the serios clam ^ , clam 2 , elm 2, 
clampl, etc. : see these words. Cf.- also obs. 
dive*, climb, and cling.'] I. intrans . 1. To 
mount or ascend ; especially, ascend by means 
of both the hands and tho feet. 

Chyld, dem thou not nuer hows no walle 
For no fnite, bryddes, ne balle. 

Babectt Book(Y., E. T. 8.), p. 400. 
He up arose, as halfo in groat disdaiue, 

And dombe unto his stood. 

Spenuer, V. Q., 111. lv. 01. 

Jonathan climbed up upon his hands and upon his foot 

1 dam. xlv. la. 

Zaocluous . . . climbed up into a sycamore tree. 

Luke xlx. 4. 

Hence— 2, Figuratively, to rise slowly as if by 
climbing; ascend; rise. 

Some [men] climb to Good, some from good Fortune fall. 

Cowley, Pludarlo Odes, vL 2. 
Till domb above the eastern bar 
The honied moon. 

Coleridffc, Ancient Mariner, ill. 

We may dimb into the thin and cold realm of pure ge- 
ometry and lifeless iiclence, or sink into that of sensation. 

Emeretm, Experience. 

8. Specifically, of plants, to ascend by means 
of tendrils or adhesive fibers, or by twining the 
stem or loaf-stalk round a support, as ivy and 
honeysuckle. 

Blend 

Thee with us or us with thee 
As climbing plant or propping tree. 

Browning, Dramatic Lyrics, xv. 

II. trans. 1. To go up on or surmount, es- 
pecially by the use of both the hands and feet. 

They shall climb the wall like men of war. Joel U..7. 

Ah ! who can tell how hard It is to dimb 

The steep where Fame's proud temple stands afar? 

Beattie, The Minstrol, 1. 1. 

Hence— 2. Figuratively, to ascend or mount 
as if by climbing. 

With how sad step*, 0 Moon, thou ditnb'nt the skies ! 

Sir P. Sidney, Astrophel and Stella, st 31. 

8f. To attain as If by climbing; achieve slowly 
or with effort* 


dimb (klim), it. [< dimb, *.] A climbing; an 
ascent by climbing. 

You have not forgotten ... our dimb to the Cleft Sta- 
tion. Tyndall, Forms of Water, p. 166. 

climbable (klTma-bl), a. [< climb + -able.] 
Capable of being climbed or ascended. 

I . . . climbed everything and eat everything 

eatable. M.w. Savage, R. Medlioott, it X 

climber 1 (kll'm6r), ». r< cWm& + -erl.] 1. One 
who or that which climbs, mounts, or rises; one 
who ascends by labor or effort.— 2. In hot, a 
plant that rises by attaching itself to some sup- 
port ; specifically, in England, the virgin’s-boW- 
er, Clematis Vitaloa. climbing plants are distinguish- 
ed as Ktem-dirnbcrt, which, liko the hop, wind upward 
around an upright support, and as tendril-climberc, whioh, 
like tho grape-vino, cling to adjacent objects by slender 
coiling tendrils. Other plants climb also by moans of re- ■ 
trorsc bristles or spines, or by moans of rootlets. 

Twiners are distinguished from proper dimbere by the 
absence of any special organs . ... for grasping rapports; 
dimltew being provided with some sort of tendrils or oth- 
er help. (f. L. Ooodale , Physiological Botany, p. 406. 

8. pi In omith., the birds of the old order Seam- 
sores, as tho parrots, cockatoos, woodpeckers, 
etc.: so called from their climbing habits. 
Thev have two toes before and two behind. — 
4. A locomotive with driving-wheels fitted to 
a cog-rail, for ascending steep grades.— 6. pi 
Same as climbing-irons. 

climber^, t>. i. [A variation of clamber , in imi- 
tation of climb.'] To climb ; mount with effort ; 
clamber. 

Beware how you dimber for breaking your nook. 

Tweer, March’s Husbandry, xxxviL 28. 

climbing-boy (kll'ming-boi), n, A voung chim- 
ney-sweep who climbed chimneys from the in- 
side. Chimney- 
sweeping by 
climbing-boys Is 
now prohibited. 



Cllmblng-feni ( IjxtHiium jmlmmtum). 
(Prom “ The Garden."} 


Bowing his head against the stoepy mount 
To dimb his happiness. Saak., T. of A, L L 


fern 

(kirming-f6m')| 
n. A name of 
species of the 
genus Lygodium, 
of which there 
are several na- 
tive to Japan, 

Australia, and 
tropical Ameri- 
ca. A single spe- 
cies, L. pomatum , 
is found in the Unit- 
ed States, a deli- 
cate climbing plant, 
with palniately lob- 
eil frauds, and the 
fertile fronds sev- 
eral times forked, 
forming a terminal 
panicle. 

climbing-fish 

(kli'ming-fish), 
n. A fish of the family Anabantidai, Anabas scan- 
dens. The gill-covers arc the principal moans 
by which the fish climbs. Also called climhing- 
pcrch. Bee Anabas. 

climbing-irons (kli'zniug-I'6ms), n. pi Iron 
frames to which spikes are affixed, which are 
fastened to the feet or to the legs below the* 
knee, and used in climbing trees, telegraph- 
poles, etc. Also called climbers and creepers. 
Fitting now strain to his climbing-iron*. 

T. Hugh**, Tom Brown at Rugby. 

climbing-perch (kll'ming-pferoti), n. Same as 
dimbing-flsh. 

iUmbing-Staff tree. The Celastrus scandens. 

oilmen, v. An obsolete variant of climb. 

dime 2 (klim), n. [< L. clima, a clime, region: 
see climate .] A tract or region of the esrth. . 

Whatever dime the sun's bright circle warms. 

Milton, Sonnets, 11L 
Clime of tho unforgotten brave. Byron, The Giaour. 
To England, over vale and mountain, 

My fancy ilew from dime* more fair. 

M. P. WlUie. 

climp 1 (klirop), v. t. [So., prob. for *clmp as 
a secondary form of clamp l, v., though in form 
like the orig. verb (s MHG. klimpfm) to whioh 
clamp* is ult. referred : see champ*-.] To hook ; 
snatch ; take hold of suddenly. 

dimp 2 (klimp), v. i. [Sc. ; cf. dhampA, chmpP.] 
To limp: halt. 

ellnfmarium (kli-nan'dri-um), nr, pi. china*- 
dria (-|). HvL., < Gr. tOdvy, a bed (< tOdvetv, 
slope: see chine), 4* avfjp (dvdp-), a man.] In 
hot., a cavity at the apex of the column in or- 
chids, in whioh the anthers rest. Sometimes 
called androclinium. 



clinant (kB'ngnt), a. [< L. *eUnan(t-)s, ppr. 

pp.) of *clinare, lean, incline: see 
dine.] In math., relating to angles considered 
as differences or remainders, 
cllnanthinm (kli-nan'thi-um), a,; pi. cUnan- 
thia (-#). [NL., < Or, nklvr/, a bed (< i&ivetv, 
slope: see dine), + bvdoq, a flower: see snifter.] 
In hot., the reeeptacle of a composite plant. 
Also called cwnanthium. 
clinch, v. and a. See olench. 
clinch-built (klinoh'bilt), a. Same as cUncher- 
huttt, 

clincher, n. See dencher . 
clincher-built, clinker-built (klin'ch*r- f 
kling'k6r-bilt), a. [The form clinker-, as also 
in clinker-work, after 
I)., G., or Dan.; cf. 

Dan. hlinkbygget , or 
bifgget vaa klink , 
clincher-built (byg- 

Made of pieces, as 
boards or plates of 
metal, which over- 
lap one another: as, 
clincher-built boats. 

In woodwork the upper 
edge of each atrako or 
plunk is overlapped by 
the lower edge of the one 
above, and these are se- 

cnMd to one another by (Pua^h's « From Keel to Truck." ) 
nails driven through the 

lajw or bands. In metal-work plates of metal are lapped 
In the same manner and riveted. Also dinch-built. 

clincher-plating, clinker-plating (klin'chftr-, 
kl J ng'k6r-pl&*ting), n. Plates of metal used in 
clincher-built structures, 
clincher-work, dlnker-work (klin'char-, 
kling'k$r-w6rk), n. [Cf . D. klinkmrk *= G. Min- 
kerwerk (=s Sw. klink), clincher-work.] In ship- 
building, boiler-making, etc., work which is 
clincher-built: opposed to carvel-work. See 
clincher-built. Also celled lap-jointed work. 
clinet, v. i. [ME. clinen, dynen, < OF. diner = Pr. 
dinar = OIL clinare (usually in comp. : It. in- 
denture = OF. enoUncr , > ME. enctonentot which 
clinen is rather a clipped form), mod. E. encline, 
incline , q. v.), < L. *clinare, lean, incline (in 
pp. clinatus and in corap. indinare, etc.), s= Gr. 
kMvkiv, loan, slope, bend, incline, recline, de- 
cline, = AS. hlintan, K. lean: see leanl. Hence 
ult. (from L.) decline , encline , incline , recline , 
divous, acclivous, acclivity , declivity, proclivity, 
etc., (from Gr.) clinic, enclitic, proclitic , etc.] 

. To incline; bend or bow down. 

With alio mekoiies I dyne to this acorde, 

Bowynge down xuy face. 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 114. 



Carvel. 

built 


Clincher* 

built 
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Oat of this erthe Into the ertha, 

There to Mmm as a oka of olay. 

Hymns to Virgin, eto. (S. X. T. S.X p. SO. 

XL trane. 1. To cause to adhere closely; ap- 
ply firmly and closely. [Bare.] 

I dung my legs as close to his sides as I could. Swift, 
9. To consume: waste to leanness; shrivel. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Upon the next tree Shalt thou hang alive 
Till famine cling thee. Shak., Macbeth, v. 5. 

He . . . kopt 

The birds and beasts and famish'd men at bay, 

TUI hunger clung them. Byron, Darkness. 

ding (kling), ». [< cling, e.] 1. Adherence; 
attachment; the act of holding fast; embrace. 
[Bare.] 

Fast claspod by th' arched xodiaok of her arms, 
Those closer cling* at love. Fletcher, Poems, p. SM. 

It is the anchored cling to solid principles of duty and 
action, which knows how .to swing with the tide, but is 
never carried away by it — that we demand in public 
men. Dowell, Study Windows, p. 100. 

9f. £ bunch: a cluster; an aggregation of sev- 
eral things that cling together. 

The ding of blg-swoln grapes. 

P. Fletcher, Purple Island, i. 

clingstone (kling'stfin), a. and n. I. a. Having 
the pulp adhering firmly to the stone: said of 
a class of peaches. Clingstone peaches are distin- 
guished from freestone peaches, the pulp of which sepa- 
rates readily and cleanly from the stone. 

II, n. A peach of this class, 
dingy (kllng'i), a. [< cling + -yi. Cf. sticky.'] 
Apt to cling: adherivo. Johnson. [Bare,] 
clinic (klin’ik). a. and ti — v 
clinioo mm. Pg. It. clinico. 


is but a var. of clinch, dsnch, with which eKnfe 
in its orig. sense (def. 1) is closely related: see 
clench, clinch, Compare dick*, dink, with dock, 
dank . As to the imitation, cf.cWnJ^,f^giiWe, 
ring.] L intrans. 1. To ring or jingle ; chink; 
give forth a sharp metallic sound, or a succes- 
sion of such sounds, as small metallic or other 
sonorous bodies in collision. 


Many a jewelled i 

Clinked at the side of knight or lord. 

William Mtnris, Earthly Paradise, IL IQS. 

9. To cause a clinking sound by striking two 
objects, as glasses, together. 

So flU up thy can, and dink with me. 

H. II. Stoddard, In Alsatla. 
3. To make a jingle; chime. 

And yet I must exuept tho Ulilno, 

Because it dink* with Caroline. Swift 

11* trans . 1. To cause to produce a sharp, 
ringing Bound: as, to dink glasses in drinking 


and n. f< F. Clinique =« Bp. 
>, < LL. cllnicus, a bea- 


And I shall otinken vow so niery a belle, 

That I slial waken al this cornpanye. 

Chaucer , Frol, to Shipman's Tale, 1 14. 
Hut, while they (the passengers) are at the tables, one 
may he seen going round among the cars with a lantern 
anu a hammer, intent upon a graver business. He is clink- 
ing the wheels to try if they are sound. 

0. W. IJolm**, Old VoL of Life, pp. 100, 161. 

9. To clench; weld; clasp; seize quickly. 
[Scotch.] 

clink (kluigk), n. [as MD. klinoke, a blow, also 
a latch, D. klink, a blow, also a latch, rivet, also 
a clock. =s MLG. kiinke, klenkc, a latch, bolt, m 
MHG. G. kiinke, a latch l klinkbolgen , a bolt, riv- 
et), s Dan. kiinke, a latch, rivet, clinker, « Sw. 



Clynyn or doulyneu, decline. Clyne or bowe down, do- 
cllno, uiolino. Prompt, Parc,, p. 82. 

Cling (kling), v, ; pret. and pp. clung, ppr. cling- 
ing . [< (1) ME. clingvn (pret. clang, pi. *clung- 
cn, clonge, pp. dungon , clongen), adhere closely, 
also shrink, shrivel, < AS. dingan (pret. clang , 
pi. *elungon, pp. gc-dungen), shrink, shrivel,' in 
corap. be-clingan , hold in, surround; (2) mixed 
with ME, clengen (pret. clenged), prop, facti- 
tive of preceding, = G. klingen, climb, s = Dan, 


sense, and perhaps ult. in origin (ult. *kli f ), 
with climb, dumber, clam*, cum\ etc., olivet, 
cleave etc.: see these words.] I. intrans . 1. 
To adhere closely; be attached; stick: aB, a 
wet garment clings to the limbs. 

Forl^r^wondrous] foyrwwata the fulde [earth], forthoforst 

Sir Oawa^nfmd the Green Knight (K. E. T. 8,), L 1004. 

All night long a cloud ding* to tlio hills. 

Tennyson , Merlin and Vivien. 

9. To hold fast, especially by the hands or by 
coiling round or embracing, or, figuratively, by 
refusing to abandon or give up. 

As two spent swimmers, that do ding together. 

Shak., Macbeth, 1. 2. 

Two babes of love close dinging to her waist. 

Pope, Duuclad, it 158. 
Ida station'd thore 

Unshaken, clinging to hor purpose, Ann. 

Tennyson, Princess, v. 

' 3. To rush with violence. [Prev. Eng.] 

Sir Clegis dynges in. and clekes (dutches! another. 

Morte Arthurs (E. E. T. &.), 1 1866. 

4f. To wither; shrivel. 

In ooold day now scbal y dings. 

Hymns to Virgin, eto. (E. E. T. 8.), p. 86. 


II. n. 1. One confined to bed by richness. 

[Karo.] 

Bring to ns a dfofck, . . . and wo will Instantly restore 
him sound, aiid in heslth. KiUingbeck , Sermons, p. 181. 

2. JSccles., formerly, one who received baptism 
on a sick-bed. 

Suppose the clinic, or death-bed penitent; to be . . . 
forward in these employments. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (oil. 1886), 1. 187. 

3. In med., an examination of a patient by an 
instructor in the presence of his students, ac- 
companied by remarks on the nature and treat- 
ment of the case. Also written clinique . 

clinical (klin'i-k&l), a. [< clinic + -al. 1 Per- 
taining to a sick-bed ; pertaining to a clinic.— 

Ollnlo or oUwloa-1 bairfttiltt. Bee baptism. — flUnlfto.1 
Convert, Olio uonverteu on his death-1 mil.— Clinical leo- 
tUTS, a discourse delivered by an Instructor to students 
of modlcino or surgery, at tho lwdslde or In the presence 
of patients suffering from the diseases or in juries desorltwl, 
with a view to practical Instruction and demonstration.— 
miTiirtai Burgary or medldne, that form of surgicul or 
medical instnictlim which is Imparted to tho student at 
the hodsido or in the presence of the patient. 

(klin 'i-kal-i), adv. In a clinical man- 
ner ; by the bedside. 

clinician (kli-niah'an), n. [< clinic + -ian; 
after physician, mdlhomaUoian .] One who 

makes a practical study of disease in the per- 
sons of those afflicted by it. 
clinldst (klin'i-sist), ». [< clinic + -to#.] One 
who studies diseases at tlie bedside, and is 
skilled in the recognition and treatment of 
them: a clinician. 

Olinida (klin'i-do), n. pi. [N U, < (Jlinus + 

-idee,] A. family of blennioid fishes, typified by 

the genus Clintut. They have a moderately long or ob- _ . _ - — - . \ - , - . 
long lMKly with regular scales, u projecting head, the dor- CllnkST (kling k8r), V, i. [< clinker , M,] To 
sal An divided into a long spinous and a short soft portion, form c link er ; become incrustod with clinker* 
^ Theyl^^wilUot -Wgr* _ _ 

cal and subtropical soas, though several reach the coast anti ™ r “* v - «• 

of the United states. oUnker-bgT (kling'kAr-bttr), w. In steam-boil* 

Cllnidinm (kli-nid'i-um), n, ; pi. oUnidia (4). e rs, a bar fixed across the top of the ash-pit 
(NL., < (?) Gr. tOuvciv, incline; of. Gr. &ivloiov, for supporting the rods used for clearing the 
dim. of KMvy, a bed ; see clinic, Cf. dinode.] In fire-bars. 

Uchenology, one of tho short filaments which, clinker-built, clinker-plating, etc. See clinch 
inclosed in a clinosporangium. produce at their er-built, eto. 

summits spore-like bodies called dinospores, clinking (kling'klng), n. [< dink -I- 4ng\] 
Clinique (ui-nek')» »■ [F., < LL. dinicus: see Crackling: a term used by file-makers. 
clinic,] Same as clinic,, 3. cUnk-thall (kUugk'shel), n. A shell of the ge- 

dink fklingk), v. [< ME. clinken (not in AS.) m nus Anomia or &odlyAnomiida: so called be- 
MD. D. klinkm, clink, tinklo, =■ (with ng instead cause when strung or shuffled together they 
of nk) MD. LG. klingen s OHG. chttngan, MHG. make a AifaWwg sound. 

G. klingen == Dan. klinge, frea. klingre, a Sw. eHwfcatoii# (klingk'stdn), n. [< oliifk + stone; 
Minga as Iool. klingfa , ring, tinkle, etc. ; of. AS. from its sonorousness.] Same as phonoUte. 
dynian (once), ring, as a shield when struck, eUnkumbeU (kling'kum-bel), n. fm,, < dink + 
■b OFries. Minna, ring, as a coin. An imitative -am, an unmeaning syllable, + bet! 1 .] One who 
word, which may be regarded (in E. ) as a weak- rings a bell ; a bellman, 
ened form of dank: see dank and dang. In the Now ClinkumbeU. wi’ rattlin’ tow 

sense of * clench, clinch,’ etc. (see IL, 2), dink Bogins to jow and croon. 


metallic) bodies. 

Tho dunks <fc tho clamour clatorit in the tin. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 6868. 
The dink and fall of awards. Shak., Othello, IL 8. 
There Is no rustlo of Milks, no waving of plumes, no dink 
of golden spurs. Lowdl, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 229. 

9. A smart stroke. [Scotch.] 

Ane got a dink on tho hood. Old Ballad. 

3 . Money; chink: an, “needfu* clink,” Hums. 
[Scotch.]— 4f. A latch. 

Tlio, creeping close liehlml the Wickets dink, 

Prevelfe be pooped out through a ehlnck. 

Sjstnser, Shop. Cal., May. 

fif. A key. Coles, 171 7.-6. pi. Long iron nails, 
fVrov. Eng.] 

dinkantt, (I. See clinquant . 
ilinker (klisg'kAr), n. r< clink + -erl. In the 
«ense of ‘vitrified brick,’ oto., also spelled blin- 
ker, being = G. blinker, < D. /clinker, a vitrified 
brick, also a sounder, a vowel, MD. Minckaerd 
(> Sw. Minkert), a vitriflod brick, also (= MLG. 
klinkart, Minkert) a certain gold coin; cf. Dan. 
kiinke, a clinker: see clink, #.] 1. That which 
clinks; Specifically — 2. A metal-heeled shoe 
used in dancing jigs.— 3. The partly melted 
and agglutinated residuum of the combustion 
of coal which has a fusible ash.— 4. A partial- 
ly vitrified brick or mass of bricks.— fi. A kind 
of hard Dutch or Flemish brick, nsod for pav- 
ing yards and stables.— 6. Vitrified or burnt 
matter thrown up by a volcano.— 7. A scale of 
black oxid of iron, formed when iron is heated 
to redness in the open air.— 8. A deep impres- 
sion of a horse’s or cow’s foot; a small puddle 
so formed, Grose. [Prov. Eng " 




nlfaVinmiUiilMiw 

dintaun-daakiim (kling 'kum-klang'kum), ft. 
and a. [A varied redupl. of dink,] L ft. Re- 
peated rmging strokes. 

Wi 1 Zlinkum clankum o'er their crowns, 
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pertaining to a clinometer; ascertained or de- 
termined oy a clinometer.— 8. Pertaining to 
oblique crystalline forms* or to solids which 


dip 

red color, occurring in brittle foliated i 

»t Amity is New York. Also called leybertiU, 
I La. Of or pertaining to the Clinton group 


The laris began to fa' then. 
Battle cf KUlia 


have oblique angles between the axes : as, cW- (which see, under group). 


_ . . , „ wu aip oi iwsitnuii 


UiMrankie (ChUd’s $allads, Vll. 154). 

XL a. Clinking; having a 
or sound. 

lie ance toll'd me 
excellent ]uwtry ! os 
tllng rhymes In a blether, 
things that bo on's verse. tfoott, Hob Boy, xxl. 

ollno-axis (kll'no-ak'sis), n. [< Gr. kMvciv. in- 
cline (see dine), 4- axis,} Same as dinoaiag- 
onal. 

dinochlore (kll'n^-kldr), n. [< Gr. kZtvmv, in- 
cline, + .gXuprfc, yellowish-green.] Same as ri- 
pidolitc. 

a«liH (kirn$-klas), n. [< Gr. kMvmv, in- 
cline, 4* KAatrtc, a breaking, < k/mv, break.] A 
or, occurring in dark- 


olinty(klin'ti),a. 


. dint* + -yl.] Booky; 


nometric crystals. 

nu s «auaas, vii. ibs). c j| nO xn0try (kli-nom'e-tri), a. [< clinometer + stony, 
meaningless jingle _« ] j n gaol,, the method or art of measuring Olinui (kll'nus), a. [NL., < (!) Gr. tOJvw, bend, 
the dip of rock-strata. slope: see cHne.] The typical genus of fishes 

[< Gr. of the family CUnidce. It Is a Cuyierian genus 


nopinacoid + -alS Pertaining to a elin'opin&coid. 

Tho clinopinaeoidal cleavage. Nature, XXX. 01. 
dinoprism (klTn^-prizm), ft. [< Gr. tiJvttv, in- 
cline, 4- irpUma , a prism.] A prism of a mono- 
clinic crystal lying between the unit prism and 
the ollnopinacoid. 

cllnopyramld (kli-no-pir'a-mid), n. [< Gr. kkL 
vtiv , incline, 4- nvpaptc, a" pyramid.] A pyra- 
mid of a monoclinic crystal lying between the 

son© of unit pyramids and the efinodomes. 

ilfeida (kU'iidd), ft. [< Gr. kMvr/, bed (see cUnorhomble (kH-n$-rom'bIk), a. [< Gr. kXU 
clinic ), 4- eMoc, form; ef. clinoid. Of. torus.'] veiv, incline, + p6pfioc. a rhomb, 4- Ac.] In cry*- 
In mycology , an organ analogous to the hymo- tal, same as monoclinic. See crystallography 
nium, springing from the inner wall of a con- and monoclinic . Also klinorhombic. 

, _ . . a Bod 

(cf. torus), 
minute ( 


AAv, I 1U vrjew.il uiwm VL M WIMH VHWI 

of the two planes of a monoclinic ciystal which Olio (kll'd), a. [L., < Gr. KAoA, < rfaiotv, tiZUiv, 
are parallel to the vertical and inclined lateral tell of, celebrate, > Moc f fame, glory.] 1. In 
axes. See pinocoid. Also klinopinacoid . classical myth,, the muse who rings of glorious 


rkoi'dal), a. [<oW- 
■clinopim 


green monoclinic crysti 
with radiated fibrous structure, 
Ollnpclasite (kll-nd-kla^It), w. 
4ie 2 .] Same as mnodase , 


h, and also massive, 
[< clinoelase 4- 


ceptacl . or from the surface of the receptacle, cUnOBporangluin (kli # n6-sp^-ran'ji-um), 
and teminatingiu simple or branched filaments, clinosporangta (-ft). [NL., < Gr. sZivy, 

each bearing a single sporo at its c mJm 1J “ ' * ' * ’ - T - 

Le Maout and Dccmsmu 
dlnodiagonal (kirno-dl-ag'o-nul), I 
[< Gr. k Aivnv, incline, + diagonal.] 


each bearing a single* sporo at its extremity. 
Le Maout and lkraisiw. 

a. and a. 

I. n. In 

crustal ., that diagonal or lateral axis in raono- 
elinio crystals Which forms an oblique angle 
with tho vortical axis. Also called mno-axis. 


clothed within with 

nidia , occurring chiefly in the lower forms be- 
longing to the tribes Graphidaooi and Verruca- 
riacci. Also called pycniaium. Tuckerman . 

_ . cllnospore (klTn^-spor), n. [< Gr. kZIvv, a bed, 

H, a. Pertaining to or in the direction of the 4- arropos, seed (spore).] A spore produced at 

the summit of a efinidium in a olinosporangium. 
[< cUno- clinostat (kli'nf-Btat), n. [< Gr. kZLvuv, incline, 
4- arariq, verbal n. of Itrraafku, stand : see static.] 
An apparatus for equalizing or regulating the 


clinodiagonal. 

olinodom&tlc (kli'no-do-mat'ik), a t fc . _ 
dome 4- - at-ic .] Pertaining to or resembling a 
clinodome, 



oUnodome (kll'no-dOm), n. [< Gr. kZIvf.iv, in- exposure of growing plant! to sunlight, oon- 
cline, 4- ttofia, house: see drone.] In crystal sisting essentially of a revolving disk moved by 
a name given to pianos in the monoclinic sys- clockwork. 

tern which are parallel to the inclined lateral clinquant (kling'kant; F. pron. klafi- kofl / ), ft. 
axis, and meet the other two axes. See dome, mid a, [F., ppr. astj. as noun ^ 

)hic (kli-nf>i?raf # ik), a, [<Qr,KZiveiv, clink, a. v. QLQt.rauschgold, 


Clinographio (kli-n^graf _ 

incline, 4- yptyctv, write: see graphic.] Per- 
taining to that mode of projection in drawing 
in which the rays of light are supposed to fall 
obliquely on the plane of projection, 
dlnomunite (kll-no-htrmit), n. [< Gr. kMvciv, 
incline, 4 - ItumiU ,] A fluosilicate of magne- 
sium occurring in small yellow monoclinic crys- 
tals at Vesuvius. It. is a subspecies under the 
general head of humite. Seo numite, 
ftiiTn-dd (klTnoid), a, [b F. dindidc , < Gr, sZivy, 
a bed (see clinic), 4- <1%, form.] Resembling 
a bed. - Clinoid plate, a portion of the hulHpbeuoiri 
bone bounding the pituitary foaeu jKwtorlorly, Tlie pos- 
terior olinoldprooeaHes ]>rojout from the upper comers of 
this Plato.— Clinoid processes* In anat., the four pro- 
mmm (an anterior uud a jiosUirlor pair) Burrouifdfng the 
Mila turcica or pituitary fossa of the sphenoid lxme : so 
called from their resemblance to the posts of a Imdstead. 
OUnotdm (kli-noi'de), ft. pi. An incorrect form 
of Clinidat. 

dinologic (kli-no-loj'ik), a . [< clinoloyy 4- -»c.] 
Pertaining to clinology ; characterized by de- 
cline; belonging to the first period of senility. 

In the clfnolofdc atuge of tho life or any auiiuul there is a 
retrogression of the rcproduntlve functions, ami a sensible 
teriiiiie lu the pronilnouoe, decoration, strength, etc., of 
the parts of the adult 

Clinology (kll-nor$-ji)> ft* [Trreg. < Gr. kZiveiv, 
decline (see clino), + -Xoym, < Ztyctv, speak : see 
•ology.] The science of the decline or retro- 
gression in form and function of an animal or- 
ganism after maturity ; ospecialiy, the doctrine 
of the correlation between the characteristics 
of the dinologic stages of one animal and the 
perfect adult stages of degraded forms of ani- 
mals belonging to tho same group, 
clinometer (kfi-nom'e-t6r), ft. [= F. clinomb- 


noun, < D. klinkenm E, 
gold, tinsol, < rauschen, 

rustle ‘(see rush*), 4- gold = E. gold.) I, ft. “ 

1. Yellow copper; Dutch gold; a showy, cheap JJy ✓ 

alloy.— 2f. Tmwl; fataeluttor. F OUona (kird-nf ), ». rNL., < 

- -- - - p - - ,, i -• typical gonus of bonn; 


actions; 
is usually 

scrinlum, . . .... 

times with the trumpet of fame In her hand. 

8. [NL.] In cool., a generic name for ptoro- 
pods, variously. used: (a) A gonus of theooso- 
matous ptoropods, now generally called Cleo~ 
dora (which see). Brown, 1756; Linnceus, 1707; 
Felscner, 1887. (h) A genus of gymnosomatous 
pteropods, founded by O. F. Muller in 1776, now 
” called Clione, and typical of the fam- 


ll ( t a. Decked with gansh finery; glittering; 
flashy. Also cUnkant. 

Their eyes sweet splendor seems a Pharos bright, 
With clinquant Bales their Body's clothed llgnt 
Sylwt&r. tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 11. , The Magnlfloence. 
A clinquant petticoat of some rich stuff, 

To catch tho eye. 

Fletcher and Itoutey, Maid in the Mill, v. 2. 
Clint 1 t (klint), v . t, [Var. of dink , clinch, clench.] 
1, To clench. 

Tho statute of prsonmnlre was made, which dinted the 
nailo which now was driven in. Fuller , Ch. Hist,, IIL lx. 28. 

8. To finish; complete. 


^ Clio. Cf. Clio, 2.] 
r boring sponges, of the 
suborder MonactineUinrs. 


The _ 

family CHonidcs and 
Grant. 

Olione (kK^-nfi), it. [NL. (Pallas, 1774), <. 
Clio, myth, name.] A genus 
of gymnosomatous pteropods, 
typical of the family CHonidcs. 

C. borealie swarms In northern seas, 
constituting a great part of the food of 
whales, ana hence known as whale' »• 
food or brit. There are other species, 
at C.paptHonaeea, which oomshmlly 
occurs on the eastern coast of the 
United States. Originally called Clio. 


Sir. ttrt the topo/a mountafi, = lZn. Mint, ot ** 



i *r - - — Chow brrtmlis. 

fa mily Clionidat. 

Clionia 2 (kll^o-nid), ft. [< CHonidcs 9 .] A sponge 
sodeniY doith rive of the family CHonidcs. 

iwdcrt^, Olionldm 1 (ldl-on / i-de),ft.jpZ. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 

8. A hard or flinty rock; any large hard stone ; "^;3 n of 

» stone use i in the game of curling, matous pteropods, typified by the genus Clione, 


a cliff.] If. A cliff; a rooky shore. 

So on rockes and klyntee tluty runne and dxyve, 

Tliat all Urekes lnpedes and r 

MS. Larudon 


lum moving on a graduated arc ; it Is inclosed in a 
case with straight sides, 

•llel to the dip of the ‘ 
ordinarily added. 

8 . A carpenters* tool for comparing slopes and 
levels. 

Also kUnometer. 

elinomfeter-lewol (kB-nom'e-t&r-lev'el), ft. A 
hand-level with an arc on which angles of ele- 
vation and divisions for slopes are snown. 

kftl), a. [< clinometer 4- -ic, 4a£] 1. Of or 


alarge coarse f w .. 

[Scotch.] —8. pi Crevices among bare lime- 
stone rocks. [North. Eng.] —4. pi. The shelv- 
ing sides of a river. [Scotch.] 
clintlng (klin'ting), ft. [Var. of cUnking, ver- 
bal d. or dink, v. : see dinti and A 

clinking sound. [Bare.] 

Mountains stretch'd around, 

Gloomy was their tinting, 

And the bone's hoofs 

dismal dinting. 

Thackeray, Peg of Lhnavaddy. 
See easel. 

ore, etc. See th'e nouns. 
•t6'ni-ft), ft. [NL., named after 
De Witt Clinton (1760 " ^ 


uatedare; itiiineinndiniuutf. DeWitt Clinton (1708-1828), a prominent «tates- clip 1 (klip), v. t\ prat, and 


the Atlanrio States, the Pacific coast of North 
America, and eastern Asia. They are stemlew per- 
ennials of mountain woods, with rather large, lily-shaped, 
white or rose-colored flowers, solitary or umbellate on a 
. short peduncle. The species or the Alleghenies and north- 
ward are C. borealis and C. umMJoto. 

oiintonite (kliu'tqn-It), ft. mA a. [After De 
Witt Clinton: see Clintonia . ] L ft. A mica- 
ceous mineral of a reddish-brown to copper- 


gam ■ ■■ g to which different limits have been assigned. 

By tho earlier writers some incongruous forms were asso- 
ciated with it By recent sohloglits it is restricted to spe- 
cies without gills, with a short proboscis, and no Jaw, hut 
with 2 or 8 pain ot conical buccal appendages. Few spe- 
cies are certainly known : the most common Is Clione bore- 
alis. Also Cliida. 

OUonldft 2 (M!^n'l-d6), ». pi [NL., < CHona 
4- Ada.] A remarkable group of the Portfera 
or Spongida, the boring sponges, having no 
fibrous skeleton, but provided with peculiar 
siUoious spioula, by means of which they can 
burrow into the shells of the mollusks upon 
which they are parasitic. They existed in the 

, Silurian epoch. 

, a prominent states- dip 1 (klip), u. t.\ pret. and pp. cltoped (some- 

" oping. [< ME. ctippen, 
dyppan, embrace. Con- 
nection with clip* is uncertain. Cf. cMmp 1 , 
damp 1 .] 1. To embrace; infold; hug; olasp; 
grasp; grip. [Archaic.] 

Whan Arthur fell® the Geannto that so hym held# hi 
. . . eHppid his horse in bothe his armes a-bouto the nekks. 

JferHvi (B. B. T. S.X U. 84SL 
0 ! let me dtp you 
In arms as sound as when I woo'd. 

Shah, Cor., i, fl. 




dip * 

Left cMppt our hinds ; 11s thus observe mt wire* 

Martian, Antonio ind MeUida, 1., t. 1* 

like i fountain filling round me, 

which with silver wifart thin 

Clip* i little water Naiad sitting smilingly within. 

if rs. Browning , Lost Sower. 
2. To hold together by prefigure, as with a 
spring, screw, or bandage, 
dfol (Slip), n. [< din*, v. Senses 3-6 may pos- 
sibly belong to clip*, n.] If. An embrace. 

Not used to frosen dipt. 

Sir P. Sidney, Aitrophel and Stella. 

2. A grasp; clasp; grip, as of a machine.— 

3. A device for closing a vent in a machine. 
The dip Is opened and the steam allowed to escape for 

ten minutes, when ** ' ' 1 

down again to tho 
iaerj. Buck's 

4. In farriery* & projecting flange on the upper 
surface of a horseshoe, which 
partially embraces the wall of 
the hoof.— 5. A metal clasp or a\ 
confining piece used to connect 
the parts of a carriage-gear, or 
to hold the hook of a whipple- 
troe.— 6. A clasp or spring- 
holder for letters, papers, etc. 

The four candles are placed in a cor- 
responding number of clip* or candle- «. ciiu at a hone* 
holders. shoe. / Clip of a 

Q. If, Prmotl , ftlect. Invent, p. 487. "Mpptoue** 

clips (klip), v . ; pret. and pp. clipped (sometimes 
dipt), ppr. dim ting. [? ME. clippen, < Icol. 
klippa as 8w. kltjtpa = Dan. klippe } clip, shear, 
out. Connection with clip 1 is uncertain.] I. 
tram, 1. To cut off or sever with 1 a sharp in- 
strument, as shears or scissors ; trim or make 
shorter by cutting : as, to clip the hair ; to clip 
a bird’s wings. 

Clipping papers or darning hts stockings. Swift. 

Her neat small room, adorn'd with maiden-taste, 

A clipp'd French puppy, first of favourites, graced. 

Crabbe , Works, I. 111. 
Arbours dipt and cut Tennyton, Amphion. 

8. To diminish by cutting or paring: as, to clip 
coin; 44 clipped silver,” Macaulay, Hist. Eng., 
xxiv. 

England’s fate, 

Like a clipp’d guinea, trembles In the scale. 

Sherblan, Tho Uritic, ii. 2. 

3. To shorten; curtail; cut short; impair by 
lessening. 

For, If my husband take you, and take you thus 
A counterfeit, oue that would dip his credit, 

Out of his honour he must kill you presently. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, v. 5. 
To o lip the divine prerogative. South, Sermons, V. v. 

Hence— 4. To pronounce (words) in a short- 
ened form, or with abbreviation. 

They dip their words after ouo manner about the court, 
another in the city, and a third In the suburbs. 

Swift, Improving the English Tongue. 
Mrs. Mayoress clipped tho king’s English. 

Addition, Spectator. 
Voltairo says very wittily of the English that they 
“ gnlii two hours a day by clipping words,’* IIo refers to 
the habit of saying can't for can not, don't for do not, and 
other like abbreviations. 

J. S. Hart, Composition and Rhetoric, Hyportmlc. 
To dip the Wtngs. literally, to out a bird's wings short 
so as to deprive It or tho power of flight; figuratively, to 
put a chock on one's ambition : render one less able to 
execute his schemes or realise his aspirations. 

Hut love had clipped his wing » aud cut him short. 

Dryden, Fables. 

Philosophy will dip an Angel's wing*, 

Conquer all mysteries by rule and luu 


dipping-machine () , 

power-machine used In cl 
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Had my dull soul but wings as wall as they, 

How would I spring from earth, and dip away 
As wise Astrwa did, and scorn this ball of day ! 

Quarie* , Emblems, v. 18. 

(dipt U down the wind. Dryden. 

dip 4 (klip), r. A dialectal form of depe. 
dip-eftlufietMok (klip'kan'dl-stik), n. An 
old form of candlestick, fitted with a pair of 
forceps or nippers instead of, or in addition to, 
a socket. The object of the forceps was to hold a rush, 
light, which was too slender and irregular in shape to 
stand steadily In a socket. 

dip-chair (klip'chfir), n. A kind of chair used 
on some English railways to secure a rail to a 
metallic sleeper. 

dipens (klip'e-us), u. ; pi. di\>d (-1). See dypeus. 
dip-hook (klip'htik), n. Same as sinter-hook. 
dipper 1 (klip ? 6r), n. [< ME. clipper, dipiterc 
(a Icel. kliipari ■= Sw. klijtpare a Dan. /clip- 
per ); < dip*, v ., + -er 1 .] 1. One who or that 
which clips; especially, oue who reduces the 
size, value, or importance of anything by clip- 
ping it. 

And If they he such dipper * of regal power and shavers 
of the Laws, how they stand affected to the law giving 
I’arloment, yourselves, worthy Peerus and Commons, can dlPSti CliDSdt. 
best teatlflo. Muton, Church-Government, ii., Con. dtppis, cUpnxi 


sheep. 

dismng-ahearfl 

snerz), n, pi, &uesn> jot cup- 
hair, especially that of 


homes and 


(klip ' ing- 
Shears for clip- 



Cllpplng-ahtui. 
<4, Mrrawrt plate: 
terriitcd knife { H, 


Iftper’* pockot. 
due of Money. 


The value is pared off from It Into tho diy 
lAteke , Further Considerations concerning Val 

8. A cutting-tool of the nature of shears; spe- 
cifically, a tool with rotating or reciprocating 
knives used for cutting hair, and especially for 
clipping horses. See clipping si tear 8. 
clipper* (klip'Gr), n. [Usually associated with 
cwpjter 1 (of. eutkr, a vessel, in a similar sense), 
but of. D. and LG; klcppcr (> Gr. and Dan. kte}>~ 
per), a fast horse, a nag, < kteppen, run fast : 
see clirfi. The Pan. klipper, a vessel, is prob. 
from E.] 1. A sailing vessel built with vory 
sharp lines, more or less raking roosts, and 
great spread of canvas, with a view to speed : 
a development of a model for tho mercantile 
marine first built at Baltimore, U. S., and call- 
ed tile Baltimore dipper. Tho clippers, becoming 
famous for quick runs, aud occasionally making bettor 
time than the steamers, wore especially employed in tho 
South American frult-trado, In the China trade for car- 
goes of tea and opium, and in tho early California traffic by 
the Cape Horn route (1849-50). Also called clipper-ship. 

The knlfe-odged clipper with hor ruffled spars. 

6. W, Holme*, The Island Ruin. 

8. A person or an animal that runs swiftly, or 
looks as if capable of running swiftly; a very 
smart person; something first-rate. [Colloq.] 

I never saw yonr equal, and I’ve mot some elijipcre In 
my time. Thackeray. 

3. An Australian bird of the genus Ephthia - 
nura: as, the wag-tail dipper , E. allrifrom.—l. 
The larva of species of Stalis, a genus of neu- 
ropterous insects, used for bait by anglers. 
Also calied^in the United States, crawler, dolt- 
son , and hetlgratnmite . 

(Wip'^r-bilt), a. Naut., built after 
the type pf a clipper. 

dipper-ship (kup'er-ship), n. Same as clip- 


clfppilsh (klip'flsh), n. [« D. kHpvUtch « G. 
Mppfisch , < Norw. Dan. Iclipfisk (= Sw. klipp- 


lorses. 

dipping-time (klip'jng-tim), n. 

[ME. clippingtimc.} 1. The time 
of sheep-ehearing. Hence —8. 

The nick of time.— To oome ln 
dipping-time, to come as opportune- 
ly m one who visits a sheep-farmer at 
sheep-shearing time, when mlrtli and 
good cheer abound and when his help 
is welcome. 8cott< 

ellp-pl»te (klip 'plat), «. A plate ^ hSSSS? 
resting upon a eamage-spring, 
and attached to the axle by a clip; the axle- 
band of a carriage-wheel, 
dip-pulley (kllp'pfll'i). n. A wheel or pulley 
having on its face a senes of grips or clips tyat 
gxpsp and bold the band or wire rope that passes 
over the pulley. The clips open automatically, 
and release the rope when it leaves the wheel, 
clipst, dipset, ellpaist, n. [ME., also clivjtes, 
clytpis , mppuM , by apheresis for edlpa, ecUpae: 
see eclipse . ] An eclipse. 

That is cause of this clip* that closeth now the sonne. 

/Her* Plowman (B), xvilL 188* 
go woto ouro olerkls tlie clipei* thel call 
Such stxlayno sight, 

Both sonne and mono that sesonno sohall 

Lak of tlier light. York Mays, p. 401. 

Clijp-fiwage (klin'awaj), n . A swage for com- 
pleting or finishing horseshoe-clips. It is held 
In theliurdy-hole of the anvil, 
dipgyt, a. [ME. clipsi; < clips, eclipse,-!- -yl.] 
Eclipsed; darkened. 

Now (love) is foirc and now olnoure, 

Now bright, now clipei of manure. 

Horn, of the Hose, 1. 5861 

dipt (klipt). An occasional spelling, formerly 
the common spoiling, of clipped, preterit ana 
past participle of clip. 

clip-yoke (kiip'yflk), n. In mack., a small plate 
through which pass the ends of a stirrup-shaped 
clip, and which serves as a washer-plate for the 
nuts of the dip. 

clique (klfik), n. [=s G. clique, dike, klicke s 
Dan. klike, < F. clique, a party, set, coterie; of 
uncertain origin.] A party; a set; a coterie ; 
specifically, a body or group of persons associ- 
ated informally for some exclusive or intrigu- 
ing purpose. 

Mind, I don’t call tho London oxolusivo digue the best 
English society. Coleridge, Table-Talk, 

cliquish (klfi'kish), a. [< clique + -to/* 1 .] Re- 
lating to a clique, set, or party; disposed to 
form cliques ; actuated by a petty party spirit. 
Also cliqueish. 

cliquiflhness (klS'kish-nes), n. The state or 
quality of being cliquish ; inclination or ten- 
dency to form cliques. Also cliqueishness . 

Tho cligueiehne** which breaks up both lorvioes [Army 


The 


o groups. 
American , 


VIL 306. 


ring; verbal n. 


XI, i ntrans . To out hair. 

Wei koude he leton blood, and dii 


Keats, lamia, ii. 


5), », [< ME. dipping, dup- 
clip \ t?.] The act of em- 


dip 3 (klip), i 
of wool Aloe 


we and shave. 

Chaucer, Miller’s I'ale, 1. 140. 
t n. [< dips, v.l 1. The quantity 
ora at a single shearing of sheep ; a 
season’s shearing. 

In 1881, the clip of wool in Oregon was above 8,000,000 
pounds, and it Is said to bo ranking with the beat fleeces 
that reach the Eastern factories. 

W. Barrow , Oregon, p. 846. 
8. A blow or stroke with the hand. [Colloq.] 
It’s jest a kick here, and a cuff there, and a twitch by 
the ear in t'other place' ; oue a shovin' on ’em this way, 
and another hittin ou ’om a dip, 

ft. B. Stow, Oldtown, p. 84, 
8. pi. Shears, especially sheep-shears. 
dip 8 (klip), v. i . ; pret. and pp. dipped (some- 
times dipt), ppr. clipping. [U roally associated 
with cUp*, cut (ef. cut, v. i ., In a similar sense), 
but pxm In part of other origin ; of. LG. (> G. 
dial.) kleppen, run fast, as a horse, a secon- 
dary form of klappen m E, dap 1 : see dap 1 , 
which also connotes quick motion. See clip- 
per 2 .] To move swiftly, as a falcon, a horse, 
or a yacht: often with an indefinite it. 


What dipping was there I 
With kind embraces, and lobbing of faces. 

Robin Hood and Maid Marian (Child’s Ballads, V. 874). 

dipping 1 ! (klip 'ingbp. a. [Ppr, of c tip 1 ,v.'] 1. 
Embracing; encircling. 

Now runs and takes her In hfs dipping arms. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

8. In her,, clasping, as two hands. Sec con- 
joined. 

dipping 9 (klip'ing), n. [< ME. clippinge ; ver- 
bal n. of clip*, t>r) 1. The act or cutting or 
shearing off. 

This design of new coinage Is just of the nature of dto- 
ping. Locke. 

8. A sheep-shearing. [Scotland and North. 
Eng.]— 3. That which is clipped off or out: a 
piece separated by clipping: as, tailors’ clip- 
pings; a newspaper clipping. 

The dippings of our boards, and tho parings of our noils. 

Loch*. 

_ (klip'ing), p. a. [Ppr. of dipt, t;,] 
lit: as, eTdipmng pace. [Colloq.]— 8/ 
; showy; first-ratef [Colloq.] 


dlquism (klC'kizm), n, [< clique + -tom.] A 
cliquish spirit or tendency ; oliquishness. Also 
diqueim. 

Their system Is a sort of worldly-ipirltual cliqueitm. 

George Eliot, Middleman)!!, xviL 
lliu smallness of tlie groups [of Llheralsl, their number, 
aud the frequency of election would hinder the fostorlng 
of those unpleasant elements of diguism and Jealousy 
which have wrought so much distrust. 

Westminster Rev., CXXVIIL 80S. 

diseometer (Uis-fi-om'e-tor), n. [= F „dis6o- 

Mbtrc, < Gr. HAieig, inclination (< kXIvciv, incline), 
-f- fxhptw, measure.] An instrument for mea- 
suring the angle which tho axis of the female 
pelvis makes with that of the body, 
clilh-d&ah (klish'klash), n . [A varied redu- 
plication of clash.’] Silly talk; palaver; gos- 
sip; scandal. [Scotch.] 
dish-dash (klish'klash), ode. With a clashing 
noise. 

Tlie weapons went dishcloth, Mir. for Mage., p. 481. 

dlshmadawh (kliab'mft-klash), n. [A variation 
of dish-dash; of. clishmadavcr.] Clish-clash; 
olishmaclaver. [Scotch.] 


1. 
Smart 


What dipping girls there were in that barouohe ! 

ComhOlMag. 


[Scotch.] 

So, ye may doucely fin a throne. 

For a' their dishmadaver. Burnt, A Dream. 

Oliaiocompa (kllB'l^-kain'pft), *. raL., < Or. 
nXtctov, a shed, 4- K&pirr/, a caterpillar, j A genus 
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of moths of the family Bombycida, character- 
ised by their rusty-brown color and by two 
oblique lines awoss the fore wings. The era ire 
.laid in i‘Oiroalir mass around the twigt of the infested 
food-plant; and the lira ire sregariooi. The lam of C. 


He hath 



Forest Teit-eiitcrplllur ( Ctirtonmp* tyivttka). 
a* sass. natural nice ; h, femnlu moth, natural size ; c. toji view of 
•ingle egg, and </, vide view <>i uggb, cnlntyed ; r, cAterpiUar, natural 

•tee. 

omerieano, or the American tcnt-catcrpIllar, live* In a 
oonsplcuous wn)> and la n (test in orchards; that of C. 
iytvatiea, known am the forest tent-oateqplllar, makes a 
•mailer web and is destructive to oak forests. Curt is, 
1828. 

Olifltenterata (kiis-ten-te-rii'tft), ft. pi. {XL., 
< Or. tOwerAs, that can be cloned (sec dmo-), 
+ tvrepa, entrailn.] An order of Brachiopoda, 
valent to Arthropomata (which sec). Also 
Gleistcnterata. 

ollstenterate (klls-ten'te-rfit), a. Pertaining 
to or having the characters of tho Clistenterata ; 
arthropomatous. Also cleistenterate . 

cliato-. [Also dcisto-, < Gr. kUurrdc, that can be 
dosed, verbal adJ. of skrlnv, close: see close*, 
e.1 A prefix of Greek origin used iii modem 
scientific words, meaning * closed,* ‘closable.’ 

distOCazp (klls'tp-kttrp), w. [< Gr. tik iar6$, that 
can bo closed (see clittU 4 sapt rdc, fruit: see 
Oflfp 1 .] In hot., an asoogouium in which the 
ascl and spores are formed within a completely 
dosed perithecium, from which the spores es- 
cape only by its final rupture, as in Erysipllecn. 
Also doistoedrp. 

OlistocarpidSB (kliH-td-kttr'pi-de), n. pi. [XL., 
as cUstocarp 4 -tdo?.] A family of lucemarian 
hydrozoans, represented by such genera as Gra- 
tcrolophmmd Mananlu , containing those Lucer- 
nariuur which are not named Eleutherocarpidcn. 

ClistOC&rpous (klls-t$-kkr'pus), a. [< clifttocarp 
4* -om.] In hot., having a closed capsule : ap- 
plied to mosses in which the capsule Is without 
an operculum, dehiscing irregularly. Also elds- 
tocarpous . 

(klls-tA-gain'ik), a. [< clistogamy 


c.j In hot., of, pertaining to, or character- 
ized by clistogamy. Also deistogamic , distoge - 


[< Or. kUi- 
>-), 4* yfyof, 


notes. 

oliztogamous (klis-tog'ft-mus), a. „ 

<rr<5f/that may be closed (see clisUh 
marriage.] Same as clistogamk. 

OliltOguny (klis-tog'a-mi), n. [As clistogam- 
one 4 -yS/J In hot., a peculiar dimorphism in 
the flowers of a plant, whon in addition to the 
ordinary fully developed flowers there are others 
in which development is arrested in the bud, 
but which are still fertile and produce an abun- 
dance Of seed. Thoae latter flowers are Inconspicuous, 
without petals, nectaries, or fragrance, with small anther* 


nearly or quite sterile. Clistogamy is known to occur In 
about sixty genera belonging to many very different or- 
ders, chiefly dicotyledonous. The violet is a familiar in- 
stance. Also deimgamy, elistoymp. 
eSiitogeiiA, cliitogenr (kiis'tjj-jfin, klis-toj'- 
e-nus), a. [< Gr. xXwordr (see cUsto-) 4 -ym/p 
zee - gen , -genous.] Same as distogamic. 
dlstogeay {klls-toj'e-ni), n. [< c Ustogene 4 
-y*.] Same as clistogamy. 

O&flmUMXnifl (klis-ta-sak'us), n. [NL. (Llllje- 
borg, 1850), < Gr. KAturrdc, that can be closed 
(see cUsto-), 4 a & kkdc, Baok.1 A genus of rhizo- 
oephalous or suctorial oirrfpeds, of the family 
SacouUnida. Also Cleistosaccus. 

Olit (kUt). a . [E. dial. Cf. dot*.] 1. Stiff; 
heavy; ©layer: said of the soil.— S. Heavy; 
hazy: said of the atmosphere. [Prov. Eng.1 
Clit-DUTf (klit'bSr), ft. [< elite*- 4 bur; a var. of 
doUbur, q. v.l Same as dot-bur* 
dttdlH (mich), v. t. [A var. of oktoh, dutch*-, 
q. v.] To dutch; catch. 


an earthen pot wherewith to dtuh up water. 

Holland, tr. of the Oyropwdla, p. 4. 

ditch 2 (klich), f. i. [Cf . MD. JeUssen, stick, ad- 
here, D. klissen, be entangled. < MD. kUssc, D. 
klis, a bur: see elite*.] To suck: adhere; be- 
come thick or glutinous. [Prov. .Eng.] 
elite 1 (klit), n. [In comp. dU-, in dit-b*r; also 
formerly clithe (and dial, cliaer , formerly di- 
theren ) ; < ME. *dite (var. elide, and dete, mod. 
E. cleat*, q. v.), < AS. elite (*cUthe not found), 
f., colt’g-foot, =s MD. klesse, Mm, D. klis, a bur, 
» OHG. chlcttd. ohlctd, f., chletto, m., MHG. 
kleltc, klete.Q . klettc, t. , burdock : in series with 
AS. elate , E. dote*, burdock, ana prob. akin to 
tho equiv. AS. cltfe, E. clitw*, burdock (see 
dive 3), appar. (like the then ult. related mod. 
E. cleavers, clivers ) connected with AS. deofian , 
diflan, E. cleave i, adhere.] If. Goose-grass. 
See cleavers , 1.— 2. The burdock, Arctium Lap- 
pa. [Prov. Eng.] 

elites, n. An obsolete form of clcafl. 
elite 9 (kilt), n. [E, dial., also dayte. QL diQ 
Clay: mire. [Prov. Eng.] 
clitella, a* Plural of ditellum 
ditellar (kli-tel'ttr), a. [< XL. clitcUaris, < 
ditellum, q. v. See -ar3.] Of or pertaining to 
the ditellum or clitellns of a worm: as, cUteuar 
segments. 

clitelli, n. Plural of eliteUus. 

OlitelUo (kli-tel'i-d), n. [XL. Cf. diteUimA 
A genus of tubioolous limicolino annelids, or 
the family Tuhifirtda. A species of this genus 
is commonly found dong the Xew England 
coast at high-water mark. 
clitellnmTkli-tel' um ) , n . ; pi. clitella (-ft). [XL., 
also clitellus, < L. clitella}, a pack-saddle. J In 
eodl ., the saddle of an annelid, as the earthworm ; 
a peculiar glandular ring around tho body, re- 
sulting from the swelling and other modification 
of certain segments, it is a sexual organ, producing 
a tough, viscid secretion by which two worms are bound 
together in a kind of copulation. Also called cingulum. 

A part of the body Into wliloh more or fewer of the seg- 
ments . . . enter is swollen, of a different color from the 
rest, providod with abundant cutaneous glands, and re- 
ceives the name of cingulum or diteUwn. 

Hualcj/, Anat. Invert, p. 105. 

clitellns (kli-tel'us), w. ; pi. cliteUi (-i), Same 
as ditellum. 

A glandular layer is developed on one portion of the 
body of the LunibrieldiB, as a ditdlu*. 

Gcgmbaur, Comp. Anat (trans.X p. 141. 

clithet, ft* [Bee ditc*.'\ Burdock. Gerard . 
clitherent, ft. [See dithe, elite*.'] Goose-grass. 
Gerard. 

enthral (kllth'ralb a. [< Gr. sleidpov, a bar, 
pi. a gate, door, s sfetctv, close : see close*, v. 
Cf. clamrate .] In Gr. arch., having a roof tnat 
forms a complete covering: said of certain 
temples by those who hold the •opinion that 
some of these monuments, styled by them hy- 
prothral temples, were roofed only in part. Also 
deithral, l 

clithridlate (kHth-rid'i-At). a. [< Gr. Kkidgi- 
Atuv, dim, of nktOpla, a keyhole (cf . nklOpov, a 
bar for closing a door), < kUIt.lv, dose: see 
close*, t\] Shaped like a keyhole : applied to 
the form of the orifice of the zococia of certain 
polyzoans. Busk , 

Clitoria (kll-td'ri-ji), ft. [XL.] A genus of plants, 
natural order Leguminom, found throughout the 
tropics of both hemispheres. Tho sjwolo*, which 
are numerous, ire climbing, rarely erect, herbs, with largo 
blue, white, or red flowers. Several are In cultivation. C. 
Mariana . the butterfly-pea, is a native of the United Status 
and Mexico. 

cUtoddean (kll-t^-rid'S-an), a. [< clitoris (-rid-) 
4 -can.] Pertaining to the clitoris, 
clltoridectomy (kli't$-ri-dek't$-mi), n. [< Gr. 
Khetroplc (- piA -), clitoris, 4 isropi), excision, < 
Uripvttv, excise, < H, out, 4 rtpmv, out.] In 
surg.y excision of the clitoris. 

Clitoni (kli'td-ris), ft. [XL., < Gr. shetToplf, < 
sUittv. close, shut: see dottf*.] An erectile or- 
gan of the female of most mammals, including 
the human species* and of sundry birds, as the 
ostrich, differing from the penis of the male 
chiefly in its, smaller size and usually imper- 
forate state, being as a rule not perforated or 
grooved by a urethra, though it fs so in some 
animals, as lemurs. It is usually small And concealed 
in the normal state of the parts, as In the human female ; 
sometimes large, pendent externally, and difficult to dis- 
tinguish from a penis, as in spider-monkeys (A teles), 
ditorlflm (kirto-rizm), ft. [< XL. clitorimus, 
< clitoris, q. v.] The presence of a very large 
clitoris : hypertrophy of the clitoris. 
oUtorlw Oul-tp-rrtis), n. [XL.. < clitoris 4 
4Nf.] In pathol,, inflammation of the clitoris. 


cuttavelftttar (Utt'Mdat'to), ft. [A varied 
mduptimtionotdatter/ ef. dish-dash, HttMat- 
tlc, etc.] Palaver; idletalk; a chattering noise. 
Such were his writings: but liis chatter 
Was one continued ditUr-datter, Swift 

We talked long In the style of Philosophic diltcr-datter. 

Carlyle, in Fronde, 1. 124. 
clive 1 ^ v. 4. [ME. cUven, < AS. *cttfan. only in 
comp, dtholifan, adhere (a OS. oi-ktibhan m 
OFries. Memo), ssOHG. chUpan, kliban, MHG. 
klxhen, also in eomp. bi-chUban, eleave, adhere, 
stick (of. causative OHG. * chlciben , kleiben, 
MHG. G. kleiben, cause to adhere), as Ioel. klifa 
(pret. klctf) a Sw. ldifvaa sDan. ifimnow klyve, 
climb (whence the ME. sense). Hence the 
secondary form, AS. diflan, deofian, ME. clivien, 
cleovien, devien, diven, eleven. E. cleave : see 
cleave*. Cf. cliff and dimb.] To climb ; ascend. 

Am Melon, that Is kuead L wicked) wilnlnge huge [high] to 
dim. AyvnbiU qf Inwyt , p. 2S, 

Wyth-oute thise uour [four] nirtuee non ne may dim into 
the nolle piUlJ of perfecclon. AyenbUc qf lwwyt, p. 127. 

divert f • A Middle English form of cleave*. 

olivet, ft. [ME., < AS. cUfe, in earlier form 
cube, burdock (se6 male dife, the small bur- 
dock, cleavers; foxes dife, burdock; in comp. 
gar-cltfe (gar, spear), agrimony) (= MD. kleve, 
klijve a MLG. Uive a OHG. *chliba, burdock), 
appar. < cliflan or *cl\fan> adhere, stick: see 
cleave* and olive*, ana of. divers, cleavers .] 
Burdook or agrimony, 
dlwe^t, ft. An obsolete form of cliff*. 
divert, ft. [ME. diver, < AS. difer, pi. difrax, 
a claw; prob. < diflan, adhere, cleave: see 
cleave*.] A claw. 

Ich habbe bile etif and stronge 
And gode divert scharp and longe. 

i d and Nightingale, l 202. 

, ft. See cleavers, 1. 

_ _iver 8 (kliv'6r), ft. A dialectal form of deaver*. 
clivers. W. Sec cleavers. 
dives (klivz). n. [Prob. connected with cleave*, 
obs. olive , stick, fasten. Cf. cUver*.] A hook 
with a spring-catch to prevent it from unfas- 
tening. E. H. Knight. 
clivl, ft. Plural of clivus. 

Olivloolft (kli-vik'v-1 A), n. [XL. (J. B. Forster, 
1817), < L. clivus, a slope, declivity, 4 colore , in- 
habit.] A genus of swallows, the bank-swal- 
lows : synonymous with Cotile and of prior date. 
Clivtcola riparia is the type. 

Cllvlty (kliv'i-ti), n. [{ j* clivus, a slope ; cf. 
declivity.] X’ declivity; a gradient. [Bare.] 
cllvonst (kirvous), a. [< L. divosus, steep, 
hilly, i citrus, a slope ? a declivity, a hillside, 
hill: sefe divus.] Sloping; steep, 
divns (kll'vus), ». : pi. dm (-vl). [L., a slope, 
< * dinar e (■/ *cli), slope, incline, lean : see dine.] 
A slope — oiivus Bltmumbaohll, divus ossls sphe- 
noidla or simply divus, In anat., the sloping surface 
rising from the anterior margin of the foramen magnum 
to the crest of tho dorsum ephippif, formed of the upper 
surfaces of the iMuilur process of the occipital lame and of 
the back part of the liody of the sphenoid, 
cloaca. (kl$-ft'ktt), »».; pi. dooms (-kttz), cloaca 
(-80). lJy.doaiMm S Hp.Fe.It.doacatmQ t 


kloake = Dan. kloak, < L. cloaca, a common sow- 
er, prob. < OL. cluere, cleanse.] 1. An under- 
ground conduit for drainage ; a common sewer : 
as, the cloaca maxima at Borne. — 2. A sink ; a 
privy.— 3. [XL.] In eool . : (a) Invertebrates, 
the enlarged termination of the rectum or lower 
bowel, forming a cavity originally in common 
with that of the allantois (in those animals 
which have an allantois) and permanently in 
common with the termination of the urogenital 
organs; the common chamber into which the 
intestine, ureters, sperm-ducts, and oviducts 
open, in sundry Ashes, in reptiles and birds, and 
in the omithodelpbous mammals, aids cavity is 
the oommon sewer of the body, receiving the refuse of di- 
gestion, the product of conception, the spermatic secretion, 
and the renal excretion, all to be discharged through the 
anal orifice. It is more or less incompletely divided into 
the doaca proper, or tho enlarged end of the rectum, and 
the uroffemtal rimer, a compartment in which terminate 
the ureters, sperm-duots, and oviducts, and which con- 


There is no cloaca in adult mammals, with the except! ^ 
of the monotremes, the separation of the urogenital sinus 
from the digestive tube being complete In au the others. 
(6) In invertebrates, the homologous or anal- 
ogous and corresponding structure effecting 
sewerage of the body; as (1) in sponges, the 
common cavity In which the interstitial canal- 
systems open; (2) in holothurians, the resjflra- 
tory tree (which see, under respiratory ). (e) In 
entom . : (1) A cavity found in many insects at 
the end of the abdomen, between the last dor- 
sal and ventral segments, and receiving the ex- 
tremity of the rectum. Also called the recto- 


w 


of the posterior end of the intestine, (d) In 
asoidlans, the common central cavity into which 
open the atrial chambers of all the ascidioso- 
oids of an asddiarium.— 4, [NL,] In pathol. : 
(a) In oases of necrosis, the opening in the 
sound bone whieh'leads to the inclosed dead 
bone, (b) The union of rectum, bladder, and 
organs of generation in a common outlet: a 
malformation resulting from arrest of devel- 
opment. 

cloaca! (kld-ft'kal), a, [< L. cloacalis, < cloaca : 
see cloaca.] • 1. Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a cloaca in any seifce.—8. In mil., having a 
cloaca: applied specifically to the monotremes. 

The etoaeat anlmala, the mariupiali, the plaoentala, 
itand ... In an order of •nocesalon. 

Pop* Soil Mo., XII. 187. 

cloak (kldk), n. [Until recently also spelled 
cloke , < ME. doke, < OF. cloke, cloquc, cloche , a 
cloak (cf. Dan. klokkc, an under-petticoat), < 
ML. doca, a cloak (so called from its shape), lit. 
a bell: see cZocA^.I 1. Properly, a loose outer 
garment without ueeves, worn by either sex as 
a protection from the weather: now frequently 
used, though erroneously, for a sleeved outer 
wrap wornby women, in the sfxteetith century the 
cloak was an article of every .day wear, and was made with 
largo loose armholes, through which the sleeves of the 
undergarment were passed, as Is seen In portraits of Henry 
VIU. and the nobles of his court Later it was shortened, 
and became In common use lltllo more than a nape, though 
large and long cloaks were still used In traveling. In the 
latter part of the seventeenth century cloaks wore aban- 
cloned, except for protection from cold and wet, on ac- 
count of the changing fashion of the outer coat Under 
the name of Spanish cloak, this garment was worn from 
uliout 1800 to 1840 in Oreat Britain and America, the shape 
being a half-circle ; it had a broad collar, often of fur or 
of velvet which was continued down the edges of the 
cloak on both sides in breadths of a foot or more. When 
In use, one of these odges was drawn across the breast 
and flung over the opposite shoulder with the breadth 
of fur or velvet turned outward, so as to form a decorative 
draping, falling from tho shoulder behind. The same gar- 
ment is still worn as the most common winter dress in cer- 
tain Italian dtJcs. 

Was St Martin of Tours habited in a voluminous horse- 
man's cloak , or iu a mere light cape that would oover the 
shoulders, It being winter tfmeY 

R. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 467. 

8. Figuratively, that which conceals; a oover; 
a disguise or pretext; an excuse; a fair pre- 
tense. 

Hot using your liberty for a doke of maliciousness. 

1 Pet 11. 16. 

They make religion mere policy, a cloak, a human in- 
vention. Burton , Anat of Mel., p. 60S. 

Drunkard's cloak t, a barrel with one end open and a 
hole in tho other, put over a drunkard’s shoulders as a 
penalty. S. Dot ceU. 

cloak (kl6k), e. [< ME. *clokcn (in adv. clok- 


autbor or doer of anything;' a stalking-horse. 
[Bare.] 

The book goes under the name of Cardinal Allan, though 
the secular priests say he was but the doak'father there- 
of, and that Parsons the Jesuite made it 

Fuller, Cb. Hist, IX. vli. 24. 

cloaking (kld'king)* ft. rVerbal n. of doak, t,] 
1. The act of covering with or as with a cloak. 

To take heed of their dissomblings and cloaking*, 

Strypt, Hecords, Ho. 86. 

8. Cloth for makiag cloaks, 
cloak-room (klOk'rflm), «. A room connected 
with a place of general resort, as an assembly- 
room or an opera-house, where cloaks, etc., ore 
deposited. 

They . . . filled the air of doak+oom* at the Capitol 
and of private apartmeuts with mean Insinuations which 
were worse than Ilea JV. A. Rev,, CXXIII. 817. 


tically synonymous. Prob. of Celtic 
Ir. Gael, dog, Gael, also dag, a bell, i 
»W. dock sss Com. clock m Manx cHaag, 


tion with E. clock* and cluck* 1 1, A machine 

designed to measure and indicate time by the 
motion of its parts. Clock was the generic name tor 


makinff cloaks. motion ox lie parts, nock was the generic name tor 

lrlfllr'WWn 'k « A ^ ■» web machines ; but instruments of this kind designed 

XIOK rom), n. A room connected to be carried on the person are now called watches, and 
of general resort, as an assembly- those of special accuracy, used at sea, chronometer A 


cloam, dome (kldm), ft. and a, [Also clomb; showing the time at different places. Clocks 
< ME. *clom (not found), < AS. ddm, clay, > EjiS®/ - 

d&man, ME. demon, mod, E. dial, doom m ^ or other sonorous ob/ect See horology. 

4 °T W !’ l ?? e S’.^ ,nbi 860 W.I alkortr [mo» o.cUln).«u hi. ow»yt« 

ciem*.j i, n. At# way. [lodge]. 

Ere Wille royste a-spie, Than is a clok, or an abbay orlogge (horologe 

Doth delt him a dent and drof him to the orthe, Chaucer, Hun’s Priest 

And Is dosed vnder dom. The time will seem longer without a dock 

I*ien Plowman (A), xli. 108. than with it 

8. Earthenware. HaUitoeU / Wtight, [Prov. 2f, A stroke of the olook: the sonne 


those of special accuracy, used at sea, chronometer A 
olook usually consists of a frame or case containing a train 
of wheels moved by weights or springs and regulated by 
a pendulum or balanoo-wheel. carrying hands or pointers 
round tho face or dial-plate for marking the hours and 
minutes. The dial-plate may have minor dials, as for 
marking seconds, or be divided into several dials, as for 
showing the time at different places. Clocks are also most 
commonly made to give notice of the hour, and sometimes 
of lessor divisions of time, by the stroke of a hammer on a 
bell or other sonorous object See horology. 

Wei eikerer (more certain), was his crowyng in his logge 
[lodge). 

Than is a clok, or an abbay orlogge (horologe). 

CAau<xT, Hun’s Priests Tale, L 84. 


S. a. Of earthenware. 

I making answer that that should depond on the pitoher. 
whether it were Iron or dotnb, ho turned on his heel, and 
presently departed from me. H. Kingsley, Kavensboe, i. 

cloam, dome (kl&m), v. i. ; pret . and up. doomed, 
domed, ppr. cloaming, doming. [< cloam, n. Cf. 
cleam, dew*, claim 2, v.] To gutter, as a candle. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

cloamen, cloznen (klo'men), a. [< cloam + 
-<?w 2 .] Of or pertaining to earthenware. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Ji) your account of the ceremonies now practised in 
Devon at Christinas regarding the apple-trees, you are 
wrong in calling it a ulayen cup ; it should be a clonio or 
elomcn cup ; thus all earthenware shops and china shops 
ore colled by tho middling class and peasantry dome or 
clouum shops, and tho same in markets where earthen- 
ware Is displayed In Devon ore called dome standings. 

Hone, Every-day Book, II. 1652. 

doamert, clomert (klo'mer), n. [< cloam + 
-erLl A maker of cloam. 
do&tnt, n. An obsolete form of cloth. 

Cloathf, doatbet, v. Obsolete forms of clothe. 
cloathlDgt, n. An obsolete form of clothing . 
dobbedt, a. A Middle English form of clulmd , 
Clobber (klob'6r), ». [Perhaps Celtic: cf. Ir. 
clalmr, mud. Cf. clabber.] A kind of coarse 


clalxir, mud. Cf'. clabber.] A kind of coarse ' heau. and PI, Woman-Hater, i. 1. 

paste made of ground cinders and flour, used Pneumatic block, one of a scries of clocks governed by 
6 leathur ° f C ° bbl6d 

snoes. JJiCKons. L±jng. J the central clock compresses the air in the tulie and oauses 

clobber (klob6r), V. t, f< clobber, ft.] To con- u tallows to oxpaud on each dial, thus moving the hands 
ceal defects in, as by the use of clobber in one interval.— Watchman's clocKor telltale block, a 
cobbling shoes.- Clobbered china old porcelain the 0,m iH hav t l * f Pj n> projeotlnig from the dW: one for eabh 
iiAftftraHnS ?,« whioh Si i n hi qnurtor of an hour, which can be pushed In, but only at 

additional oAiilth ' **** ™ hene<1 U P* «»P ocl * 11 y "V t) ie times marked l»y them on the dial. When it is used by 


The time will seem longer without a dock or heui^glasa 
than with it Bacon. 

8t. A stroke of the dock; the sounding of the 
hour by a clock, 

I told the clooke and watched the wasting light Dryden. 

3f. A watch; specifically, a watch that strikes 
the hour. 

That striking clock, which he had long worn in hU^ooket 

Astronomical dock. Soe astronomical.— Beat of a 
dock. See Imat i, n.— Electric dock* (a) A dock hav- 
ing a pendulum which by its movement makes or breaks 
an electric circuit, which in turn controls the movement of 
a number of other clocks, (b) A clock operated by a weight 
in the usual way, and regulated and controlled cyan eieo- 
tric current from another clock, An electric escapement 
holng employed in some cases us the direct means of con- 
trolling its motion.— Flora's dock. Hee horoUtpium.— 
Of tho dock (oiMoieto or archaic), o'clock (adook. a- 
dook, obsolete), a phrase preceded by one. ft w, or other 
number, or by what, and signifying the time of day as 
shown by the face of the clock or watch, or, as originally, 
by the strokes of the bell. 

That was the .xvl. daye of Malj, we come to Venyse, 
about© .lj. 0 f the cloke ,. at after noone. 

Bir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 6L 
Enery brother and suiter of the fratemtte forseld sbhal 
come to the chirdie forseld be vli] t\f the clok, that is for 
to seye be cure ladles belle. 

Jtnglish Gilds (E. & T. &), p. 448. 
Tis now the sweetest time for sleep ; the night's 
Scarce spent: Arrtgo, what's o’clock t 

Beau, and PI, Woman-Hater, !. 1. 


edly), < eloke , a cloak: see cloak, ».] I, trans. 
1. To cover with or as with a cloak. 

He crafty cloaks him in a Dragons skin 
All hrlght-liespcet 

Sylvester, tr. of Du iiortus’s Weeks, 1L, The Imposture. 
The Shadow cloak’d from head to foot, 

Who keeps tho keys of all the creeds. 

Tennyson, In Memorials, xxiil. 

8. Figuratively, to cover up; hide; conceal. 

David, by his wisdom and policy, thought so to have 
cloaked tho matter, that it should never have been known. 

Latimer, 2d Sorm. bef. Edw. VI., 1500. 

Thenceforth she sought for helps to olook hor crimes 
withal. Spenser, V. Q. 

The unscrupulous greed of conquest doaked by pro- 
tocol of spreading the blessings of British rule and Brit- 
ish religion. If. Spencer, Data of Ethics, 1 81. 

=§Bt To hido, conceal, mask, cover, veU, screen. 

Iir intrane* To intrigue ; hold secret council. 

Your symonies, and bribes, 

Your cloaking with wo groat for fear to fall. 

Greene, James IV., v. 
doakAge (klo'k^j), n. [< doak + -age,] The 
act of covering with or as with a cloak. J. 
MarUneau, [Sare.1 

cloak-anemone (kl6k'a-nem # 6-n$), n. A kind 
of canorisocial sea-aneinone, Adameia palUata. 
cloak-bag (kldk'bag), ft. A bag in which a cloak 
or other clothes ai* carried; a portmanteau. 

I would not be a serving-man 
To carry the doak’bag still. 

Beau, and Ft., Knight of Burning Pestle, iv. & 
Ordering his man to produce a doak’bag which he had 
caused to be brought from Lady Booby’s on purpose. 

^/Fielding, Joseph Andrews. 

doakedlyt (klo'ked-li), adv. [< ME. dokedly, < 
*doked, pp. of *doktm, + Ay : see doak, v., and 
-ly 9 .] In a cloaked or covert manner; guile- 
fully. [Bare.] 

The French Ambassador came to deotare, first how the 
Emperor wronged divers of his Masters Subjects and 
Vassals; arrested also his Merchants, and did doakedly 
begin war. Jjp. Burnet, Hist Befonuatiou, IL 89. 


shoes. Dickens . [Eng. 
clobber (kiob'er), v. t. 
ceal defects in, as by 


: clobber , «.] To con- 
he use of clobber in 


cobbling shoes.- Olobbtred china, old porcelain the 
decoration on which has been freshened up, especially by 
additional painting. 

Clobberer (k1ob'dr-6r), n. A cobbler of the low- 


viuua iiavuig puis piujwsiiig s ■ i/ui viiu uiru. uuv aw imuu 

quarter of an hour, whlcli can be pushed flu, but only aft 
the times marked by them on the dial. When it is used by 
a watchman, it Is his duty to push one pin in every fifteen 
minutes, thus proving that his watch has been complete. 


dochardt, n. Same as docker*. Weaver. 
clochet, n. An obsolete form of clutch *. 
docker 1 f, n. [ME., also clochier, clokerre, < OF. 
clochier, clocher, F. doeher , < ML. docarium, 
cloccarium , a bell-tower. < cloca, cloaca , > OF. 
cloche , a bell : see clock*, ft.] A bell-tower; a 
belfry. Ayliffe . 
docher 2 t, n. See closer 2 , 
dochette (kl6-shot')» ft* [F., dim. of cloche, a 
bell : sec dock 2 , ft.] In decorative art, any small 
object resembling a bell. 
docWert, n. Soe doeher*. 

Clocks (klok), v. [< ME. clokken, < AS. doedan. 
cluck: see duck , which is the usual form,] I. 
intrans. To cluck, as a hen. 

That eggs werb made before the hardy cook 
Began to tread, or brooding hen to clock. 

The SUkewormes (1599). 

XL trans. To call by clucking. 

She nowe behlude, and nowe she goth before, 

And docksth hem. 

PaUadius, Husbondrle (ALT, B.\ p. 25. 
dock 2 (klok), ft, [< ME. dock , dok, eilokke, a 
clock, =s D. klok, a clock, =s LG. klok, a clock, = 
OHG. gloeka, MHG. G. gloeke, a clock, a bell, 
ss Dan. klokke. a clock, a bell, m Sw. klocka, a 
clock, a bell, - Ioel. klukka, a beU (of. AS. 


dock 8 (klok), n. [First instance prob. w Pals- 
grave (A. D. 1580) ; origin unknown. Perhaps 
orig. applied to a bell-shaped ornament or 
flower: sec clock*.] If. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a decoration applied to hoods.— 8f. In the 
reign of Charles II. of England, a gore, plait, or 
piece inserted to produce the required shape 
of a garment.— 3. A. figured ornament on the 
side of the ankle of a stocking, either woven in 
tho fabric or embroidered upon it. 

Show the red stockings, Trix. They've silver docks, 
Harry. Thackeray, Esmond, viL 


so .M.M, a beotfe.1 A popu- 
*The SUkewormes (1599). lar name or a beetle. Also dodcA>eetle. [Eng.] 
II. frond. To call bv clucking. Th« Brlse, the black-arm'd Clock, the Gnat, the Butter- 

*Bho now. bdilude, md nowe 1*0 goth tiatoM, , “«• m »; a - * 

And docksth hem. olockty. v. i. [ME. clokken, < OF. (Picard) do- 

PaUadius, Husbondrle (H. B. T. fl.), p. 25. q uerf assibilated doeher dodder (cf. E. dosh*), 
dock 2 (klok), ft. [< ME. dock , dok, eilokke, a < L. daudieare, limp, < daudus, lame, limping: 
dock, ss D. klok, a clock, ss LG. klok , a clock, ss gee claudicate, clauaioant.] To limp ; bobble. 
OHG. gloeka, MHG. G. gloeke, a olook, a boll, x m biknowm 

ss Dan. klokke, a clock, a bell, m Sw. klocka, a There konnyng clerkes shul dokkc bihynde. 
clock, a bell, m Icel. klukka, a bell (of. AS. Piers Plowman &h til u. 

(once) eluege, a bell), < ML. olocca, dom (also dock-alAXm (klok # ft-lfirm # ), ». The alarm of 
glocea, glogga), a bell, > F. cloche, a bell (ML. an alarm-clock. 


glocoa, glogga), a beu. > F. cloche, a 
also a cloak, > ult. E. doak , etc., a 
orig. sense is *bell,’ a bell being ori 
usually a necessary attachment of 


a uvui > F. cloche, a bell (ML. an alarm-clock, 
ult. E. doak , etc., q. v.). The dock-beetle (Uo^bfi'tl), n. Same as docket 
ell,’ a bell being odg. and still sometimes applied speoifloally to the Soarakmus 


dock, stercorarius, or dung-beetle# 


clocks— (klok'kfls), n. The ease or reoepta- 
ole of the works of a dock, 
olookod (klokt), a. [< dock* + -edP.] Oma- 
mented with clocks or embroidered work: &&, 
o locked stockings. 

clock-ffcce (klok'ffts), n. 1. The dial or face 
of a dock, on which the time is shown.— 2, 
The reading of a dock. [This use of the word 
was introduced by the American mathema- 
tician Chauvenet.T 

clock-maker (klok'mfi'kfcr), n. One who makes 
docks. 

elock-setter (klok'set'to), a. One who regu- 
lates docks. 

Old Time the dock-eetter. Shale., K. John, iii. 1. 

dock-star (klok'st&r), a. In astron,, a time- 
star, or a star observations of wliich are conve- 
nient for use in regulating timepieces, 
dock-stocking (klok'stok'ing), a. A stocking 
embroidered with the ornament called clock ; a 
docked stocking. 

dock-tower (klok'tou'6r)> ft* [For the ME. 
words see docker*, be\)Yy.] A tower containing 
a clock, usually with a large dial exposed in 
each of the four walls. 

▲bow and below, on the street side of this quadrangle, 
are club-rooms and offices, broken by a picturesque clock- 
tower. The Century, XXII. 400. 

dock-turret (klok'tur'et), a. A small clock- 
tower. 

dock-watch (klok'wooh), a. A watch which 
strikes the hours, like a clock, 
dockwlse (klok'wlz), adr. [< clock* + -wise.] 
In the direction of rotation of the hands of a 
clock: as. the direction of the Amperiaii cur- 
rents in the south pole of a magnet is clockwise. 

In fact, If curve B Is rotated dock-id** through a tinall 
angle round its highest point, it will coincide with that of 
A. A mer. Jour . Set, 8d ser., XXXI. 261. 

dockwork (klok'w6rk), a. and a. Ln. 1. The 
machinery and movements of a dock ; any com- 
plex mechanism of wheels producing regularity 
or precision of movement. 

I must not omit, that In this assembly of wax there were 
several pieces that moved by dock-work, and gave grout 
satisfaction to the spectators. 

Addison, Religions In Waxwork. 

2. Figuratively, an v regulated system by which 
work is performed steadily and without con- 
fusion, as if by machinery. 

IX a. Marked by machine-like regularity of 
operation: as, a dockwork system; clockwork 
movements. 

The clock-work tlntinnabulum of rhyme. 

Cowper, Table-Talk, 1. 620. 
Clod 1 (klod), n. r< ME. clofldc, a modified form 
of dotte, clot } perhaps by confusion with cloud, 
dud, elude , a round mass, > E. doud : sec cloud*, 
cloud*, ana clot*. Of, 8w. dial. klodd,n lump of 
snow or clay, kladd, a lump of dough.] If. Any 
lump or mass ; sometimes, a concreted mass ; 
a dot. 

Clodt of blood. Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, vli, 64. 

Two massy elode of iron and brass. 

Milton, 1*. L., xi. 606. 

Specifically —2. A lump of earth, or earth and 
turf ; a lump of day. 

The earth that casteth up from the plough a great clod 
Is not so good as that which casteth up a smaller clod. 

. Bacon. 

The sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Tumi with his iSum, and troads upon. 

Bryant, Thanatopsis. 
8, In coupmining, indurated day : the equiva- 
lent of Wad, ‘ ' * 

or 
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seeds; from the noun.] 1. To pdt with clods 
or stones. 

1 * Clodding " is the Belfast word for throwing stones ; clod 
the police is to pelt them. 

Fortnightly Rev,, N. 8., XL. 286. 

2. To form into clods. Holland. , 

The leaven 

Tliat spreading in this dull aud clodded earth 
Gives ft a touch ethereal. Kcate, Bndymlon, L 207. 

3f. To cover with earth, as seeds; harrow. 

Nowc londe, that medycyne iclovor] Is fore yfond, 

... ye must it plowe eftesones, 

Eke diligently dodde tLpyke out stones. 

Pdlladiue, Husbondrle (E, B. T. S.X p. 62. 

4f. .To confine in what is earthy and base, as 
the soul in the body. G. Fletcher.— 6. To throw 
with violence. Scott. [Scotch.] 

Qlod». 6. A dialectal variant of clothe . 
clod-breaker (klod 'breaker), n. 1. Same as 
clod-crusher.— 2. A peasant; a clodhopper; a 
clodpoll : used in contempt. [Rare.] 

In other countries^ as Franco, the jwople of ordinary 


dot 

Olmochoultes (kle-^kfi-a-ni'tez), a. pi. [NL., 

• pi. of dmockimmUe : see ckeochoanite.] A group 
of ellipoohoanoid ammonoid cephalopoda which 
have a collar above aa Well as a funnel below 
the septum. Originally Gloiochoanites. Hyatt . 
doff (klof), ft. [Origin unknown.] In com . : 
(a) Formerly, an allowance of 2, pounds in 
eveiy 8 hundredweight on certain goods, after 
the tare and tret were taken, that the weight 
might hold out in retailing, (6) Now, in Eng- 
land, any deduction or allowance from the gross 
weight. Also written dough, 
clog (klogl, n, [< ME. dogge, a lump, block; 
same aa Be. dag, a clog! dot, impediment) en- 
cumbrance, > dag, dog, impede, obstruct, cover 


condition were called clod-brmktr*. 


Brougham. 


fit for seeding. 

Cloddert, tt. t [Early mod. E., var. of clatter, 
clutter 1. Cf. dodder, n.] To coagulate ; clot. 
Palsgrave. 

dodoert, n. [< ME. elodder, a dot. Cf. clotter, 
clutter *, and dodder, t>.] A clot. 

In eloddrve of blod his her [hair] was clunge. 

Holy llood (U. E. TVS.), p, 142. 

cloddish (klod'ish), a. [< clod* + 4s*l.] 1. Of 
the nature of a clod; earthy; hence, earthly; 
base; low. 

The clods of earth, which we so constantly belabored 
and turned over arid over, were never etheroallsed Into 
thought. Our thoughts, on the oontraiy, were fast lie- 
coming cloddish. Hawthorne, Bllthcdale Romance, p. 70. 

2. Clownish; boorish; doltish ; uncouth; un- 
gainly. 

They [his boots] seemed to him to have a eloddieh air. 

Lieraeli , Oonlngsby, ill. 6. 

cloddlahneas (klod'ish-nes), n. [< cloddish + 
-ness.] Clownishness; boorishness; doltish- 
new*; clumsiness; ungainlinesN. 

Cloddy (klod'i), a. [C clod* + -yl.] 1. Con- 
sisting of clods ; abounding with clods. 

The meagre cloddy earth. Shak^ K. John, 11L 1. 

2. Earthy; mean; gross. 

dodet, v. An obsolete variant of clothe. 

clod-fiilMg (klod'fiBh # iug)> s. A method of 
catching cols by means of a clod or bait of lob- 
worms Strung on worsted. The fisher allows this 
lialt to sink to the bottom of the stream, and the eel biting 
It so entangles Its teeth in tho worsted as to be unable to 
lot go. Also called bobphing. 

clodhopper (klod'liop'er), n. [< clod* + hopper; 
one who ‘hops* ovor ‘clods,* 1. e., a plowman.] 
A clown ; a rustic ; a boor. 

Now I should think It was the clodhopper gave the gen. 
tleman the day’s work! 

C. if cade. Never too Late to Mend, i. 

(klod ' hop # ing), a. [< clod 1 + 
,] Liko a clodhopper; 


10 am; who a. way: see may, wag*, cteg *. j x. a 
block or mass of anything constituting an en- 
cumbrance. 

A dog of lead was round my feet, 

A band of pain across my brow. 

Tennyson, The Letters. 
Specifically— (a) A block of wood or other material fasten- 
ed to an animal, as by a rone or ohain to its leg, to impede 
Its movements, (b) A block of wood fastened to or placed 
under the wheel of a vehicle to serve as a brake In descend- 
ing a hill 

Hence— 2. Any encumbrance ; anything that 
hinders motion or action, physical or moral, or 
renders It difficult ; a hindrance or impediment. 
I am glad at soul I have no other child ; 

For thy escape would teach me tyranny. 

To hang doge on them. ShaJb., Othello, 1. & 
Slavery is of all things the greatest clog and obstacle to 
speculation. Swift, Sentiments of a Oh. of Eng. Man, iL 

8. Same as dog-almanac.— 4t. A cone of the 
pine or other coniferous tree.— 5. A kind of 
shoe with a very thick sole and high heels, worn 
either alone or as an overshoe. Clogs for the lat- 
ter purpose were In common use until tho Introduction of 
india-rubber overshoes, about 1840. Tho clogs worn in the 
middle ages were often excessively high, ana, like those of 
lie wearer’s stature. The 


hopping; cf. clodhopper.'] 
loutish; * 


, ui otowwhw, luuumvnu may ; uiu uquiYH- 

nt of bind. [Eng.] — 4. A stretch of ground 
•turf; earth; sou. [Rare.] 

Bysantlans boast that on the clod, 

Where onoo their sultan’s horse has trod, 

Grows neither grass, nor shrub, nor tree. Swift. 


5. Anytjiing earthy, base, and vile ; poetically, 
Ike body of man in comparison with his soul : 
as, “this corporeal clod,” Milton , 

We leave behind us 

These dode of flesh, that are too massy burdens, 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, ill. 6, 

He makes flat warn with God, and doth defle 
With his poors clod of earth the spacious sky. 

Q. Herbert, The Church Porch. 

6. A dull, gross, stupid fellow ; a dolt. 

I am no dod of trade, to lackey pride. 

Ford, Broken Heart, lit 2. 

7. A bait used in fishing for eels, consisting of 
a bunch of lobworms or earthworms strung on 
worsted yam: also called a bob. See dod-flsh- 
ing. 

ddd 1 (klod), v. t . ; pret. and pp. clodded, ppr. 
dotting. [< ME. Sodden, cow with earth, as 


lUUVMU i boorish: treading heavily, as one ac- 
customed to walking on plowed land. 

What a mercy you are shod with volvot. Jane t a dod ■ 
hopping messenger would never do at this juncture. 

Charlotte RnmtH, Jane Eyre, XX. 

clodpate (klod'p&t), ». [< clod* + pate.] A 
stupid fellow ; a dolt; a numskull, 
doctoated (Idod'p&'ted), a. [< dod* + pate + 
-edf,] Stupid; dull; doltish. 

My dod-pated relations spoiled the greatest genius In 
the world, when they brod me a mechaulck. Arhuthnot. 

clodpoll (klod'pdl), n. and a, [Formerly also 
doapole and dotpole ; < clod* + poll*. Cf. clod- 
patc an&'hlockhead.] L n. A stupid fellow ; a 
dolt; a blockhead. 

This letter, being so excellently ignorant, will breod no 
terror in the youth ; he will find it comes from a etodpole. 

Shak., T. NTflti. 

Your parasite 

Is a most precious thing, dropt from above, 

Not bred mongst clods and dodpole*, lien on earth. 

B. Joneon, Volpone, lit 1. 

XX. a. Stupid; dull; ignorant. 

What clod-pole commissioner Is this 1 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, v. 1. 
dcsochoanite (kl$-$-kd'ft-mt), a. and a. [< NL. 
cksochoanitia , < Or. sXoide, a collar, + xo&vq, a 
funnel.] X, a. In cod l, having a collar as well 
aa a funnel, aa an ammonite ; specifically, be- 
longing to the CUeoehoanites. 

n. n. An ammonoid oephAlopod of the group 
Ckeochoanites. 


Cheaply made cloa, still 

in use in the north of England and very common In Franco 
and Germany, consist oz a wooden sole with a leather up- 
per for the front part of the foot alone, or with sometimes a 
low leather counter In addition. See patten and chopinc. 

Ctogges or Pattens to keeps them out of the durt they 
may not burden thcmselues with. 

I'urchait, nigrlmage, p. 206* 

Battens date their origin to tho reign of Anne ; dogs, as 
we have already shown, are of oonslderablo antiquity. 

Fairholt, Costume, I. 874. 
Hence -—6. A similar shoe used in tho modem 
clog-dance,—' 7. A clog-dance.— 8. In coal-min- 
ing, a short pieco of timber placed between a 
prop and the roof which it helps to support. 
r= ByZL L Load, weight, dead weight, burden, obstruction, 
trammel, cheek. 

dog (klog), v . ; pret. and pp. eloaged, ppr. 
dogging. [< clog, n .] I. trans. 1. To impede 
the movements of; encumber; hamper; hob- 
ble, as by a chain, a rope, a block of wood, or 
the like : as, to clog a bullock to prevent it from 
leaping fences; to clog a wheel. 

If . . . yon find so mueli blood In his liver as will dog 
the foot of a flea, IT1 eat the rest of the anatomy. 

Shak., T. N., iii. 2. 

Tho Turks rusht In, and apprehended hhn, dogging him 
with chains. Sandy*, Travailes, p. 67. 

Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 

While dogg'd he beats his silkon wings in vain. 

Pope, E. of the I*, IL 180. 

2f. To restrain; confine. 

The castle all of steel, 

The which Acrlslua caused to be made, 

To keep his daughter Danao dogg'd in. 

Greene, Alphonsus, lit 

8. To choke up ; obstruct so as to hinder pas- 
sage through : as, to dog a tube ; to dog a vein. 
—4. Figuratively, to throw obstacles in the way 
of; encumber; hinder; burden; trammel; ham- 
per: as, to clog commerce with restrictions. 

The bill to raise money is clogged so as to prevent the 
governor from giving his consent to it. 

Franklin, Autobiog., p. 286. 
vice, by slaughter stained, 
daring soul to Soar. 

Scott, Bokoby, i 10. 

The indulgence vouchsafed to the Frestarterians, who 
s€in§tltuted the great body of the Scottish people, was 
dogged by oondluons which made it almost worthless. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vit 
To shackle, fetter, restrain, cumber, embarrass, 


XX. intrans. 1. To become loaded, encum- 
bered, or choked up with extraneous matter. 

In working through the bone the teeth of the saw will 
begin to dog, Sharpe, Surgery. 

2. To coalesce ; unite and adhere in a duster 
or mass; stick together. 

Move it sometimes with a broom that the seeds dog not 



(klog'd'ma-nak)**. An early, 
form of almanac or calendar. made by cutting 
notches or characters on a dog or block, gen- 
erally of wood, but sometimes of horn, bona, or 
brass. “This almanac U usually a square piece of wood, 
containing throe months on each of the four edges. The 
number ox days in them are expressed by notches, the 
first day by a notch with a patulous stroke tamod up from 
it, and every seventh by a large-aised notch. Over against 
many of the notches are placed, on the left hand, several 
mans or symbols, denoting the golden number or cycle 
of the moon. The festivals are marked by symbols of the 
several saints issuing from the notches." Plot. Also call* 
edefep. 

The runic writing was out in the wood in the direction 
of the grain, as may be seen in the case of sopic of the 
runic ctog-almanaoks which are still in existence. 

is. Taylor, The Alphabet, II. t£L 

clog-burnisher (Uog'bto'nish-er), n. A bur- 
nisher having a handle at one end and a hook 
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one side, and a series of arcades wtth plefes and columns, 
dr an open colonnade, surrounding an interior court, on 


and staple 


mg a 
atrh 



ilete strong preterit plural of 


le other, used at Sheffield in Eng- 
u ‘ L ~ of knives. 


Ueloggv + -mm.] 
- or dogged. 

** bal n. of slop, t>.] 
otion; hindrance; 


dog-dance (klog'dAns), a. A dance performed 
with clogs, or with shoes having wooden soles 
or heels, in which the feet are made to perform 
a regular and noisy accompaniment to music, 
dog-dancer (klog'dta'sGr), n. One who per- 
forms clog-dances. 

elegdanoing (klog'd&n'sing), a. The act of 
dancing with clogs, 
dogginess (klog'i-nes), a. 

The state of being cloggy or oloi 
dogging (klog'tag), a. fVerbal 
Anything which clogs; obstructs 
clog. 

Truth doth dear, unweavo, and slmplifle, 

Search, sever, pierce, open and dlagregato 
All asoitMoua dogqins. 

Dr. H. Mora, Psyohathanasia, IL ilL 85. 

(klMf'i), a. [< clog + -yl. C». flaggy, 
dgy, dodgy A Clogging or having power to 
dog; obstructive; adhesive. 

Some grosser and cloggy parts. Doyle, Works, L 416. 

, (klog'hed), a. [Acoom. from Ir. Gael. 

S hd f lr. also clogas, dogchas, a bell-tower, 
a bell: see clock*,] One of the slender 
towers attached to various Irish churches. 
Fosbrokc . 

dog-hornpipe (klog'hdm'plp), a. A hornpipe 
danced with clogs on. JHdcens. 

- t« coal-mining, same 

, v . rr . . cow-parsnip, 

Meradeum Bpandylium . 

doison (klorson : F. pron. klwo-zdh'), a. [F., 
s Pr. dausio, "< ML. clausio(n -), < L. dauacrc, 
pp. clausus, close: seo closed, v.] A partition; 
a dividing band; specifically, a fillet used in 
oloisonnd work. Also spoiled doisson. See 
doisonn6. 


CloUtar of Lm Haelgai, Bingos, Spain. 

the opposite side. The original purpose of cloisters was to 
afford a placo in which the monks could take exercise and 
recreation. , 

They [tho Capuchins] have a faire garden^ belonging to 
their Monastery, neare to which they have a CloUtar. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 10. 

Hence-* 8. A place of religious retirement; a 
monastery ; a convent ; a nunnery ; a religious 
house. 

We come Into a Cloyster of grekyssho monks, whose 
ly Crosse. 

Ouylforde, l*ylgrymsge, p, 80. 


Churche is of the hol^Crosse. 


Each minute piece is separated from the next by a thin 
wall or flfoiwn of ivory, about as thick as csru-ltoard, 
which thiis forms a white outline, and sets off the brilliance 
of the coloured stones. Bncyc. Brit., XVI. 850. 


doUonnage (kloi'efl-nfij), n. [F., < doison + of rustlq worke. 


For aye to be In shady cloister mew'd, 

To live a barren sister all your life. 

Chanting faint hymns to tno cold fruitless moon. 

8hak ., M. N. D,, i. 1. 
Alcuin . . . cannot help recalling those days of his 
youth and manhood which he had spent in his own Eng- 
land, beneath the stiU doister built by a Wilfrid. 

Mock, Church of our Fathers, L £81. 

4. Any arcade or colonnade round an open court. 
And round the cool green courts there ran a row 
Of cloisters, branch'd like mighty woods. 

Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

O ld ster monk. See monk. 

cloister (klois'tCr), v. t. [< cloister , n.] 1. To 
confine in a cloister or convent. 

It waa of the king's first acts to cloister tho qneen dowa- 
ger in tho nunnery of Bermondsey. Bacon. 

2. To shut up; confine closely within walls; 
immure; shut up in retirement from tho world. 

Nature affords plenty of beauties, that no man need 
complain if the deformed are cloistered up. 

llymer, Tragedies. 

With the cessation of oollege-life would cease tho al» 
normal cloistering of tho young women. 

Pop. Soi. Mo., XXVIII. 618. 

cloister &lt (klois't6r-al), a. An obsolete form 
of cloistral. 

cloistered (klois'tCrd), a. [< cloister + -ec* 2 .] 
1. Furnished with cloisters; arranged in the 
form of a cloister. 

The court below la formed into a square by a corridor, 
having over the oheife entrance a stately cupola, covered 
“ ' * " ' "don p 


A sitiely Fir-grove, whither I was wont 
Tehama, ftwlteund. beneath the roof 
Of that perennial shade, a sloistral ptaoe 
Of refuge. Wordstcorth, Naming of Places vL 
doistreaet (klois'tres), a. [< cloister + -ess. 
Of. cloisterer.'] A nun; a woman who has 
vowed religious retirement. Also written dois- 
teress . [Hare.] 

Like a cloistress, she will veiled walk. Shot, T. V., L 1. 
doket (klok), n. and v. An obsolete spelling of 
cloak. 

Clokke 1 ^ v . An obsolete form of dock*, 

*. Afi obsolete form of clock*. 
clomb 1 (kldm)> Obsolete or poetical preterit of 
climb. 

domb 3 (kldm), n. and a. See doom. 
dombent. Obsole 
climb. 

dome, clomen, etc. See cloam , doamcn. 
dompertont, n. See dumperton. 
done (klon), n. [< NL. clonus, q. v.] In pa- 
ihol ., the eonditlon of clonus. 

Constitutions differ according to degrees qf tone and 
clone. AsMumer, Beichenbach's Dynamics (1851), p. 48. 

, An obsoleto variant of dung. 
ic (klon'ik), a. [< NL, donicus, < clonus, 
q. v.] In pathoU , pertaining to or exhibiting 
clonus.— CUonio spasm, a spasm In which the muscles or 
muscular fibers contract and rolax alternately, in some- 
what quick succession, as tn the latter part or an epilep- 
tic attack : used in contradistinction to tonic spasm. 

donidty (klp-nis'i-ti), n [< clonic + -4fff.] In 
— thol., the condition of beii 


US 


„ , &6voc, any 

violent confused motion, turmoil.] In pathol., 
alternating contractions and relaxations of a 
muscle following one another in somewhat 
quick succession. Bee clonic spasm and ankle* 
clonus. 

doof (MM), a. [Sc. ; also written clufe; < loci. 
klauf, cloven foot, hoof, s= Dan. klov, a hoof; 
from root of E. cleave*, q. v. Cf. clovfP.] A hoof, 
doom (kldm), v. t. [A dial. var. of cloam, t?.] To 
oloso with glutinous matter. Mortimer. [Local.] 
oloop (klip), n. [Imitative.] The sound made 
when a cork is pulled out of the neck of a bot- 
tle. [Bare.] 

Tho eloop of a cork wrenched from a bottle. Thacke ra y , 
dOOt (klflt), n. [Be., also written dute, a clo- 
ven hoof, the half of a cloven hoof; perhaps, 
through a form *duft (seo clqft 1 ), from root of 


A dir 


*duft (see clqffl-), 

cleave*, split: see cleave*, ana of. doof.] 
videdhdof; a cloven hoof. 

The harrying thieves I not a cloot left of the hall hlrsell 
Scott, Monastery, ill. 
that Is, every hoof. 
y written Clutie. < 
cloot,] Thedevil; 
literally, lie of- the cloven hoofs. 

Oh Thou 1 whatever title suit thee, 

Auld Hornte, Satan, Nick, or Clootie. 

Bums, Address to the DoU. 


-age,] 17 The process' or operation of execut- 
ing oloisonnd work. — 2. Gloisonnd work. 
zimmnmi (kloi-sfi-n&' ), a. [F., < cloison, a par- 
tition: see doison,] Having partitions; parti- 
tioned. Applied specifically to a kind of surfaoo-decom- 
tion iu enamel, in which the outlines of the designs are 
‘ ' y small bands or fillets of metal bent toshi 


»no; the rest Is cloistered and arch'd” on plllaifcors doit (kldrt). W. Same as clart. 
Bvelyn, Diary, Apnl l, 1644. “ 


formed by small bands or fillets of metal bent to shape and 
fixed to a ground olther of metal or of porcelain. The in- 
terstices or cells between the metal fillets are filled with 
ensmol paste of appropriate colors, which Is vitrified by 
heat. The surface is generally ground smooth and pol- 
ished. Beautiful examples of cloitonnd enamel were pro- 
duced tty tho Hysantines, and in western Europe during the 
middle ages, and the art is practised with suooess at the 
present day in China and Japan. 
alciMtr (klois'tftr), n. [< ME. cloister , cloyster , 
eloistrc, < OF. cloistre, F. doitre ss Pr. daustra 
m Bp. daustra, now daustro m Pg, daustro = 
It. chiostro, Chios tr a, daustro nz AB, doctor , dts- 


A lovely cloistered court he found, 

A fountain In the midst o’erthrown and dry. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 886. 

2. Shut up in a cloister; inhabiting a convent. 
—3. Solitary; retired from the world; secret; 
concealed. 

Let those have night, that silly love t’ Immure 
Their cloister'd onmee, and sin secure. 

Quarles, Emblems, 1. 14. 
Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloister'd flight Shak„ Macbeth, 111. 2. 
I oannot praise a fugitive and cloister'd vertne, uuex- 
erds’d and unbreath’d. Milton, Areopaglttea, p.’ 18, 

clolsterert (klois'ter-^r), a. [< ME. eloistrer; 
as if < cloister + -srl; but cf. OF. cloistrier (= 
Pr. claustrier), < doistre, a cloister.] One be- 
longing to a cloister. 

doistertssf (klois'ter-es), n. Same a % cloistress. 


dortF(kl 

close 1 (kids), v . ; pret. and pp 
ing. [< ME. down, a modification (I 
the influence of adj. doc, dose) of earlier dusen 
(so also iu comp, bi-dusen, often bMosen), 
also later sometimes desen, close, shut in, < AB. 
*clysan (in verbal n. clysung, a closing, an in- 
olosure, and comp, beclysan, dose in, shut up), 

< L. duetts, clausus, pp. of cluderp, daudere (al- 
ways -clusus, -duderc m comp.), shut, dose, shut* 
in (> OF. and F. clore (pp. clos, > ME. adj. dos, 
close : see dose*, a.) =Tr. dartre, dure =e Bp. 
Pg. -duir (in comp.) a It. ckiudere, dose, ete.\ 
ong. prob. *sclaudere b OFries. slata = OB. 
*8luta (cf. slutil, a key) as LG. detail = D. 
sluiten Q slot, a lock, > E. slot 1 , q. v.) m OHG. 
sliozan, MHG. sliesen, G. schliessen *= Dan. slutte 
as Sw. sluta, shut; Gr. kteletv *ekkaFt) ap- 
pears to be a shorter form of the same root 
Hence nit. (from L. daudere) E. dose 1 , doseP, 

' closet, clause, doister, conclude, exdude, include, 
occlude, predude, sedMe. etc., conclusion, etc., 
sluice, clavik, def, etc.] X. tram « 1. To indose; 
shut in; surround; comprise. 

The Iewos herynge those wordes set hsnde on Xoseph 
end closed hym In u house where wss no wyndowe. 

Joseph of Arimathie B. T. S.X p. ML . 

The depth dosed me round about Jonah IL 8. 

The sun sets on my fortune, ted end bloody, 

And everlasting night begins to dose me. 

Jftetcher, Double Marriage, iv. X 
When I dung to all the present for the promise that H 
dosed, Tennyson, Locksley HalL 

9. To make dose; bring together the parts of, 
especially so as to form a complete inclosure, 
or to prevent ingress or egress; shut; bring to- , 


kldr'ti), a. Samo as darty. 


resit (kic 

oloister-gaHll (klois'tCar-gttrth), n. In arch., 
the eoun inclosed by a cloister, 
cloistral (klois'tr$l), a. [Formerly also clois- 
tered, < doister + -a/, after ML, claustndis : see 
claustral] 1 . Of or pertaining to a doister ; of 
the nature of a doister; belonging to or dwelling 
in a cloister. 

Many ddsteral men of great learning and dovotion 
prefer contemplation before action. 

/. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 88. 

That initiatory branch of Italian art which 1 will ven- 
ture to name, from ... the profession of many of the 
beet masters who practised it, the cloistral epoch. 

Milman, Latin Christianity, xiv. 10. 

The Armenian Convent, whose cloistral buildings rise 
from the glassy lagoon, upon the south of the city [Venice], 
near a mile away. Ilowtts, Venetian Life, xUi. 

9. Seduded; retired. 


D. kloostvr =MLG. kloster, kloestermOHO. Chios • 
ter, MHG. G. Master m Icel, klaustr ss Sw. Dan. 
Moster = s Pol. klasstor ■= Bohem, Master, a dois- 
ter, < ML. daustrum, dostrum, a eloister, in class. 
L. usually in pL daustra, rarely dostra, that 
which doses or diuts, a look, bar, bolt, barrier, 
a place shut in, < daudere, pp. clausus. shut, 
dose: see dose 1 and dose*.] If. An inclosure. 

Wlthinne the doistre blisful of thy sydes 
Took mannes shap the Eternal Love and Fees. 

Chauosr, Second Nun’s Tale, L 48. 

9. An arched wav or a covered walk running 
round the walls or certain portions of monastic 
and collegiate buildings, u usually has a wall on 



getters as, to dose one’s month; tootaseadoor 
or a room; to dose a book. 

The Lord hath poured out upon you the spirit of deep 
deep, and hath cloned your eyea. Isa. xxtx, 10. 

K. Phil Ctem your hands.— 

Aunt. And your lips too. M, K. John, ii. 2. 
Close the door, the shutters dote, 

Tennyson, The Deserted House. 

8. To stop (up); fill (up); repair a gap, open- 
ing, or fracture in; unite; consolidate: often 
followed by up : as, to close an aperture or a 
room; to dose or close up the ranks of troops. 

Oiioo moro unto the breach, dour friends, once more ; 

Or dm the wall up with our English dead. 

Shak., Hen. V., 111. 1. 
4. To end: finish; conclude; complete; bring 
to a period: as, to close a bargain or contract; 
to dose a locture. 

One frugal supper did our studies clone, Dryden. 

The procession moves very slowly ; It Is cloned by a wms 
ond party of musicians, similar to the first, or by two or 
threo drummers. E. H . Lam, Modern Egyptians, I. 207. 

5f. To draw near to; approach; close with 
(which see, under II.). 

On our answering in the affirmative, Bollorophon’s Sip. 
nal was made to clone the Admiral, which we immediately 
made sail to accomplish. 

Quoted in N. and Q., 6th ser., IXj 261, 

6. In shoemaking, to sew or stitch together (the 
parts of the upper).— Closed bundle, sec bundle.— 
weed OUTVO, in math., a curve which returns into itself ; 
an oval.— Closed gauntlet, in medieval armor , a sort of 
gauntlet used in tourneys aud justs in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was of the form of a closed hand, and was ojwnmi 
or closed by means of a book and staple or a turning-pi n ; 
the haud of the wearer, when inserted in it, could not hu 
opened, but could hold firmly a lance or the handle of the 
sword.— dOSid surface, in geom., a surface which sen- 
arates all space into two regions, so that it is Impossible 
to pass from one to the other hy a coutiuuous motion with* 
out crossing the surface. - TO OlORC a circuit, in elect. 
See circuit. 12, .and electricity.— To (dose an &@@OUnt« 
(a) In bookkeeping, to balance the credit and debit sides of 
«i Aooount-book at some flxod time, as the end of a fiscal 
year. (6) To settle up an account.— TO olOSC out, to get 
rid of ; dispose of ; sell off : as, to clone out a line of goods. 
—To olose the hooka. KeeMb. 

JX intrans, 1. To come together, either liter- 
ally or figuratively: fall; draw; gather around, 
as a curtain or a fog: often followed by on or 
upon : as, the shades of night close upon us. 

They . . . went down alive into the pit, and the earth 
doted upon them. Sum. xvi. 66. 

Pass beneath it lan equestrian statnc of Slug Louis] into 
the court, and the sixteenth century clone* round you. 

//. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 28. 

8. To end; terminate or come to a period: as, 
tiie debate closed at six o’clock.— 3, To engage 
in olose encounter, or in a hand-to-hand fight; 
grapple ; come to close quarters. 

If I can dm with him, I care not for his thrust. 

Shat., 2 Hen. IV., 11. 1. 

After so wide a compass as I have wandered, I do now 
gladly overtake and done in with my subject 

Swift, Talc of a l^b, xi. 
Scarce could thoy hear or see their foes, 

Until at woapon -point they clone. 

Scott, Marmlon, vi. 25. 

4. In the game of sixty-six, to turn down the 
trump-eara before the pack is exhausted, so 
that no further drawing can be done.- To olose 
In, to envelop ; settle down upon and around anything. 

As the night doted in, they reached the chain of little 
' valleys and hamlets, locked up among these rooky heights. 

Irving, Granada, p. 68. 
TO Olose OH nr upon. (ft) To come to a mutual agree* 
ment about ; agree on or join in. 

Jealousy * . . would lnduoo France and Holland to dm 
upon some measures ... to our disadvantage. 

Sir W. Temple. 

(&) In fencing, to get near enough to touch by making a 
wm forward without deranging the position of the liody. 
—To olose out, to sell out a business, a special stock of 
■ 1 like.- To Close with. (A) To accede to ; 
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Hs's oome to Glenlyon's yett [gate] 

About the clom o' day. . 

Bonny Baby Livingston (Child's Ballads, IV. 48). 
Death dawning on him, and the dm of all. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

3. In music, the conclusion of a strain or of a 
musical period or passage; a cadence. 

They read in savage tones, and sing in tunss that have 
no affinity with muaicke ; joynlng voices at the severall 
closes. Sandy*, Travalles, p. 114. 

At eveiy dm she made, th' attending throng 
Replied, aud bore the burden of the song. 

Dryden, Flower and Leaf, 1. 107. 

4. A grapple, as in wrestling. 

The king . . . went of purposo into the north, . . . 
laying an open side unto Perkin, to make him oome to the 
elm, and so to trip up his heels. Bacon, Henry VII. 

Their hug is a cunning clone witli their fellow-combat- 
ants, the fruits whereof is his fair fall or foil at the least. 

Strutt, SiKirta and Pastimes, p. 146. 


I In music: (1) Having the voice-parts aa near one an- 
ker aa ooaslble : especially used in the expression dm 
(St) In lute-playing, ainooth; connected; lega- 
-pdaylng. <dt) Compressed ; condensed; oon- 
to style, and opposed to lorn or defuse. 
Where the original is dm, no version can reach It in 
the same oompaa. Dryden. 

(e) In bat,, same as oppressed. (/) In her.i (1) Having the 
vU lying close to the body: said of 
birds. [Thla use Is considered unneces- 
sary, because birds aro assumed to liave 
their wings ‘closed, except when spe- 


cially blaioned otherwise.] (2) Hai 
tho visor down : said of a helmet. 
Shut up ; closed, as a pair of brays. 



dose 8 (kids), a. [< ME. dm, dose, cloos, < OF. 
dos, pp. of clorc, shut, close : so© close 1 , r.] 1. 
Completely inclosing; brought together so as 


shut up ; closed, as a pair of brays. 

11, Near, in a figurative sense. 

(ft) Intimate ; trusted: as, aetow friend. A C)o# ^ 

I can never bo done witli her. os he 
That brought her hither. Tennyson , Balln and Balan. 
(b) Nearly related ; allied : as, done groups In sotflogv. 

12. Besting upon some strong uniting feeling, 
as love, self-interest, honor, etc. ; strong: firm : 
as, a close union of individuals or of {latlons. 


goods, or the 

consent or agree to : as, bo dose % pith the terms proposed.' 

1 applaud your spirit, and joyfully clone with your pro- 
posal. , Sheridan, The Duenna, fl. 2. 

It is a very different thing indolontly to say, “ 1 would 
1 were a different man," and to dose with God’s offer to 
make you different, when it is put before you. 

J. E. Newman, Parochial Sermons, 1. 87. 
(d) To oome to an agreement with : as, to dote with a 
person on certain terms. 

Pride is so unsociable a vice that there is no doting with 
tt Jeremy Collier, Friendship. 

(c) See II., 8 . (d) To harmonise ; agree. 

This pernicious counsel dosed very well with the posture 
of affairs at that time. Swift, Conduct of Allies, 

jftrtioai With the land (nauL), to come near to the 

dost * (kids), n. [< dose*, r.] If. The man* 
ner of shutting; Junction; coming together. 

The doors of plank were ; their dm exquisite. 

Chapman. 

8. Conclusion ; termination ; end : as, the close 
of life; the close of deliberations. 


to loave no opening ; having all openings cov- 
ered or drawn together; confined; having no 
vent: as, a ‘close box; a close vizor. 

Now the troyens, with tone [grief I, all the touu gatys [gates] 
Kepplt full doyee , with care at hor hertes. 

Destruction of I'roy (E. K. T, 8.), 1. 11162. 
Spread thy dm curtain, love-performing night. 

Shak., K. and J., 111. 2. 

If he be looked in a clone room, he 1 b afraid of being stifled 
for want of air. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p, 234, 

About 10 a-Olock that Night the King himself came in a 
clove Coach with Intent to visit the ITince. 

Howll, Letters, 1. ilL 16. 

8. Narrowly confined; pent up; imprisoned; 
strictly watched: as, a close prisonor. 

He may be dm for treason, perhaps executed. 

Fletcher atui Shirley, Night-Walker, v. 1 
It was voted to send him clone prisoner to Newgate. 

WcUjKile, tatters, II. 240. 

3. Retired; secluded; hidden. 

He yet kept himself clone because of Saul the son of Kish. 

1 Cliron. xli. 1. 

She takes special pleasure In a done obscure lodging. 

B. Jonnoti, Cynthia’s Revels, 11. 1. 

4. Kept secret ; private ; secret. 

In some of their dm writings, which thoy will not suf- 
fer to come into the hands of Christians. 

Purchan, Pilgrimage, p. 107. 
Germauicus 

Lives in their looks, their gait, their form, t 1 upbraid us 
Witli his close death. B. Jonnon, He j amis, 11. 2. 

His moaning he liiinsolfo discovers to be full of close 
malignity. Milton, Apology for Hmectymnuus. 

0. Having the habit of secrecy or a disposition 
to keep secrets; secretive; reticent. 

Constant you arc, 

But yet a woman : and for secreoy, 

No lady closer; for 1 will talleve 

Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 11. 8. 
Be witlial done and silent, and thy pains 
• Shall meet a liberal addition. Ford, Fancies, lii. 1. 

6. Having an appearance of concealment ; ex- 
pressive of secretivenesH or reticence. 

That done aspect of his 

Does show the mood of a rnuob -troubled breast 

Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 

7. Having little openness, space, or breadth; 
contracted ; narrow ; confined : as, a close alley. 

By a stranger who merely passed through the streets, 
Cairo would be regarded as a very dm ana crowded city. 

N. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, I. 6. 
Itself a close and confined prison for debtors, it contained 
within it a much doner and more confined jail for smug- 
glers. JHekenn, Little Dorrit, i. fl. 

8. Stagnant; without motion or ventilation; 
difficult to breathe ; oppressive : said of the air 
or weather, and of a room the air in which is in 
this condition. 

Do you not find it dreadfully close f not a breath of air? 

Bulwer, Eugene Aram, it 7. 

Tho air Is damp, and hush'd, and done. 

Tennyson, Song, 

9. Near together in space or time ; near to; in 
contact or nearly so ; adjoining : as, a close row 
of trees; to follow in close succession. 

Nor can even the pantheist olalm any closer indwelling 
in nature for his meolianioal all-pervading essence than 
the Bible claims for its personal God. 

Dawson, Nature and tho Bible, p. 81. 

10. Having the parts near each other or sepa- 
rated by only a small interval; condensed : as, 
the writing is too Close, (a) Compact ; dense : as, 
timber of dm texture or very dm In the grain ; a dm 
texture in doth. (6) Viscous ; not volatile. [Rare.] 

This oil, which nourishes the lamp, is supposed to be 
of so dose and tenacious a substance that it mayslowly 
evaporate. Bp. WUkins, 


Milton, Church-Government, iL 8. 

18. Undoviating ; not wandering, (a) Not deviat- 
ing from tho nbjeetto which one's minu or thoughts are 
directed, or from the sulijeot under consideration : as, to 
give done attention ; a elm observer. 

Keep your mind or thoughts dm to tho business or sub- 
ject Locke, 

(b) Not deviating from a model or original: as, a dose 
translation or Imitation ; a clone copy . 

14. Strictly logical : as, close reasoning. 

But whon any point of doctrine is handled iu a dm and 
argumentative manner, it appears flat and unsavoury to 
them. Bp. Atterhury, Sermons, IV. v. 

15. Stingy; niggardly; ponuriouB. — 18. 
Scarce ; difficult to get : as, money is close.— 

.Glow borough. Hoc borough^. — Close breeding, breed- 
ing In-and-in. See breed, v. i.— Close oommunion. See 
eommun ion . — Oloa# OOntACt Bee contact— Close Cor- 


ed by b . , 

the fertilisation of tho pistil by pollen from tho some 
flower.— Close harmony. See harmony Close herd- 
ing. See herding.— Close matter, ill printing , printed 
matter or writton copy with few paragraphs or. breaks. 
Close order. Hee order Close port, in England, a 
port situated up a river: in contradistinction to an owf- 
port, or a harbor which lies on the coast.- Close reef 
(nau(.), the last reef in a sail.— (Rose rolls, rolls kept 
for the record of close writs (see below). Also called 
claune-roUn.— Close String, In dog-legged stairs, a stair- 
case without an open ncwoT— dose VOWeL a vowel pro- 
nounned witli diminished aperture of the lips, or with 
contraction of tho cavity of the mouth.— Close write, 
grants of the sovereign, sealed witli the great soul, di- 
rected to particular persons for particular purposes, and 
closed up and scaled on the outside, as not being designed 
for public inspection.- To come to olose quarters, to 
come into direct conflict, especially .with an enomy. *Byn. 
15, Miserly , Niggardly, etc, Hee jxnurioun. 

Close 8 (klos), adv. [< MK, clos, close , cloos, adv,, 
< clos, dose, adj.: see close'*, a.] 1. Tightly 
or closely; so as to leave no opening: as, shut 
the blinds close . 

Draw the curtains close. Shak., lien. VIII., v. 2. 

8. In strict confinement. 

tat them be clapp’d up dm. Shak., 2 Hen. VI., 1. 4. 

3, In concealment; in hiding; in secret; se- 
cretly. 

Speke cloos all tbyng as thomlie iu flste. 

Books (f l*recedence{K E. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 110. 

An onion, . . . 

Which, in a napkin being done convey'd, 

Shall in despite enforce a watery eye. 

( Shak., T. of the S„ Ind., 1. 

i all three into tho liox-tree ; Malvollo's coming 
Is walk. . . . Clone, in the name of jesting! 

Shak., T. N., if. 6. 

Advise Mr. W. to keep dm by all means, and make 
haste back. T, Winthroj>, Hist. New England, I. 462. 

4. Near in space or time; in contact, or nearly 
touching : as, to follow close behind one. 

There could hardly better News bo brought to me, than 
to understand that you are so groat a Student, and that 
having passed through the Briars of Logic, you fall so 
dm to Philosophy. Howell, tatters, lv. 81. 

Behind her Death, 
dm following, pace for pace. 

Milton, P. U, x. 689. 
Qlose-ShOOtlXlg firearm, a firearm Which delivers a 


Get 

down 


change of shot compactly, with little scattering.- 

to too Wind, with the head lying so near to the wind as 
just to fill tho sails without disking them : said of a ship 
when close-hauled. 

dole 8 (kids), n. [< ME. clos, dose, clom, an in- 
closed place, yard, closet, pass, bounds, etc., 
< OF. clos , an inclosed plaoe, etc., prop ~ 
of clore ; see close*, a., ana close*, v, C 
X. An inclosed place; any plaoe surrounded by 
a fence, wall, or hedge. 

As two fruitfull Elms that spred 
Amidst a Cloase with brooks environed, 

Ingender other Elms about their roots. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, it., The Colonies. 




Many thonamd trees, that pew partly in rtefat. and 
partly In the common fields. Coryat, Crudities, X 48. 

Pant In a roofieet dom of ragged atones. 

Tennyton, St Simeon Stylitee. 

2, A piece of land held as private property, 
whether actually inclosed or not: in the com- 
mon law of pleading, technically used of any 
interest (whether temporary or permanent, or 
even only in profits) in the soil exclusive of 
other persons, such as entitles him who holds 
it to maintain an action of trespass against an 
invader. 

It seems I broke a dote with force and arms. 

Tennyton, Edwin Morris. 

8. Specifically, the precinct of a cathedral or 
an abbey ; a minster-yard. 

Clone* surrounded by the venerable abodes of deans and 
canons. Macaulay, 

To every guion [at the end of the eleventh century] was 
allotted a dwelling-place apart for himself and his servants, 
though rtush one was expected to live within the walled 
■pace, called, from that cironmstanoo, the dote, a good 
spedmen of which Is still to be seen at Wells, near the 
cathedral. Mock, Church of our Fathers, 1L 88. 

4. A narrow passage or entrance, such as leads 
from a main street to the stair of a building 
containing several tenements; the entry to a 
court ; a narrow lane leading from a street: as, 
a close in Marylebone. [Scotch and local Eng- 

And so keppit ho the elm of his dene Citd. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. K. T. 8.), L 12988. 

A thro hedet hounde In his honnd coghl 

That was koper of the clot e of that ourset In. 

Dmtruction qf Troy (E. E. T. 8.), L 801. 
Breach Of dose, flee' breach. 
dose-banded (klos'ban'ded), a. Being in close 
order; closely united. Milton . 
dose-bodied (klos'bod'id), a. Fitting oloso to 
the body. 

A clote-bodied coat Ayltye, Pororgon. 

close-compacted (kids ' kom-pak # ted), a. In 
compact order. Addison . 
dOBO-OOUCbed (klos'koueht), a. Concealed. 
Milton . 

close-conped (klfls'kflpt), a. Seo couped * 
dose-curtained (kloiiTtor'tfind), a. Inclosed in 
curtains. 

The drowsy-frighted steeds, 

That draw the litter ox dose-curtairid sleep. 

Milton, Comus, L 664. 

dose-figbts (klfa'fita), n. pi Naut*, bulkheads 
formerly erected fore ana aft in a ship for the 
men to stand behind in close engagement in 
order to fire on tho enemy. Also called close- 
quarters* 

close-fisted (klfls'fls'ted), a. Miserly ; niggard- 
ly; penurious. 

Is SevUlo domJUted f Valladolid is 0 ] 

Muldleton and itowley, 
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(J) Undevlatlngly; without wandering or diverging: (l) 
Intently ; attentively ; with the mind or thoughts fixed; 
with near inspection : as, to look or attend dotdy. (2) 
With strict adherence to a model or original : as, to trans- 
late or copy dotdy. Dryden. (a) With near affection, at- 
tachment allianoe, or interest ; Intimately : as, men mm - 
ly connected in friendship ; nations dotdy allied by trftaty. 

My name, once mine, now thine, is domlicr mine. 

Tennyton, Merlin and Vivien. 

cloaen (klfl'sn), v. t, [< close*, a., + -on 1 , 4.] 
To make close or closer. [Bare.] 

Els friends damn the tic by claiming relationship to 
him. British Quarterly Met, 

closeness (klds'nes), w. [< close*, a., + -wow.] 
The state or quality of being close, (a) The state 
of being completely inclosed, of being shut, or of having 
no vent 

In drums, the doeentm round about that preservoth the 
sound. Bacon, Na$. Hist, 1 148. 

(6) Narrowness ; straitnesi, as of a place, (e) Want of 
ventilation; oppressiveness. 

Half stifled by the dotenet* of tho room. Swift. 

(d) Strictness : as, dotenet* of confinement. («) Near ap- 
proach ; proximity ; nearness ; intimate rotation. 

The actions and proceedings of wise mon run In groater 
dotencm and ooherenoc with one another. South. 

(J) Compactness; solidity: density: as, the dotencm of 
fiber in wood. Bentley, Figuratively applied to style or 
argument 

His [Burke's] speeches differed not at all from Ills pam- 
phlets; theso are written speeches, or those are spoken 
dissertations, according as any one is over-studious of 
method and dotencm iu a book, or of ease and nature in on 
oration. Brougham , Burke. 

(ff) Connection ; near union : intimacy, as of affoction or 
interest : as, the doeentm of friendship or of alliance. (A) 
Secrecy ; privacy ; caution. 

The oxtreme caution or dotencm of Tiberius. 

Bacon, Simulation. 

(i) Avarice ; stinginess ; penurionsness. 

An affectation of dotencm and covetousness. 

Additon, Spectator. 
(J) Rigid adliorence to on original ; literalness : as, the 
dotencm of a version, (*) Logtoalness ; connectedness : os, 
the dotenete of an argument. 

close-pent (klos'pent), a. Shut close ; confined ; 
without vent. 

Ambition, madam, Is a groat man's madness 
That is not kept in chains and dam-pent rooms. 

Webtter, Duchess of Malfl. 

close-plane (klon'plfln), n. A singularity of an 
algebraic surface, consisting of a torsal piano 
meeting the surface in a line twice ana in a 
residual curve, and differing from a pinch-plane 
in that tho line and curve have an intersection 
lying on the spinode curve. The close-plane is a 
splnodo plauo, and meets tho conseoutive spinode plane 
in a line which is not the tangent of the residual curve. 

dose-point (klds'point), ft. A singularity of an 
algebraic surface, consisting of a point on the 
cuspidal curve where this curve does not touch 
the curve of section of the tangent plane, 
dose-tiarters (klds'kwflr'torz), n, pi Same 
as close-fights. • 

closer 1 (kfe'zdr), n. [< closet, t\, + -er 1 *] One 
who or that which doses or concludes, speclfi- 


i Gypsy, «. x 

A griping, close-fitted fellow. 

Bp. Berkeley, Maxima concerning Patriots. 

dose-fistedness (klos'flB'ted-nes), ft. The state 
or condition of being close-fisted; niggardli- 
ness; meanness. 

dose-handed (klfis'han'ded), a. Close-fisted; 
penurious ; niggardly. Sir M. Hale . 

Galba was very doee-handed ; I have not read much of 
his liberalities. Arbuthnot, Anc. Coins. .. . - , 

The weather to-day waa fine, though we had occasional 
squalls of wind and rain. We were dom-hauled, and the 
motion of the vessel was violent and disagreeable. 

Jfjady Brattey, Voyage of Sunbeam, II. xv. 
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also than the others, fitted so as to close the row; in brick- 
work, a bat used for the some purpose. When the l>at is 
a quarter brick, it is called a queen eloter; when it is a 
three-quarter brick inserted at the angle of a strotcliing- 
oonrse, it is called a king doter. (e) In elect., a circuit-closer. 
(d) Milit., a file-closer. (*) In thoemakiwj a boot-cloaer. 


dose-hug (klon'hug), n. A name of tho scapu- 
lar arch of a fowl without the furoulum or mer- 
rythought. 

doeely (kids'll), adv. In a dose manner, (a) 
8o oa completely to Inclose ; so os to abut out or shut in j 
so os to leave no opening; tightly. (6) Within narrow lim- 
its of action; narrowly; strictly. 

This day should Clarence dotely be mew'd up. 

Shat, Rloh. ifi., 1 1. 

(e) Secretly ; privately ; hlddenly. 

Then, closely as he mitfht, he oast to leave 
The Court, not asking any posse or leave. 

Spev&er, Mother Hub. Tale. 

We have olomly sent for Hamlet. Shat., Hamlet, Hi. 1. 
(d) Nearly: with little or no space or time intervening : as, 
one event foUows dotdy upon another. 

Follow Fluollen dmly at the heels. 

£AaA, Hen. V„ iv. 7. 

At some fond thought, 

Her bosom to the writing domHer press’d* 

2). 0 Rosmtti, Sonnets, x. 
(s) Compactly ; with condensation : as, u dotdy woven fab- 
ric 

Baskets most curiously made with split branches of trees, 
so dotdy woven together as to contain water almost as well 
as a wooden vessel. Bruce, Source of the Nile, IL 648. 


sure, a garden, < clos, pp., closed, close: see 
dose*, a and close 1 , r.] An incloBure. Bom* 
qf the Bose, 1. 4069. 

Hit happlt hym in host the hoolo for to fynd, 

Of the cavo & tho docker, there the kyng lay. 

Deetrvction qf Troy (E. EVt. 8.), 1. 18602. 
doae-reef (kldB'rSf'),e.f. Naut,toreet (a sail) 
closely; take in all the reefs, 
doae-sdenoest (klOs'sl'gn-sez), n. A name 
given by the herbalist Gerard to a double va- 
riety of the dame’s-vlolet, Hesperia matronalis , 
otherwise known as close (that is, double) seiney. 
The latter term arose from an early specific 
name, Damascena, which was understood as 
damds scena * 

dose-season (klds'sfi'zn), «. Same as dose- 
time* 

doflfrfitool (klfts'stttl), n. A seat for the sick 
or infirm, comprising a tight box with a close- 
fitting lid to contain a chamber-vessel 
closet (kloz'et), n* and a. [< ME, closet, < OF. 
closet, dim. of clos, a close : see dose*, a.] L 
a. 1. A small room or apartment for retirement ; 
any room for privacy ; a small supplementary 
apartment communicating with another, as a 
dressing-room with a bedroom; hence, in reli- 
gious literature, the place or habit of devotional 


cattiekayst 

Thenne com ho ©I Hr ! domt, withmony star bmte. 

Sir Oawayne and the Green KntfSQL S. T. B. XL 941 

When thou prnyest, cuter into thy domt Mai vi. i 

William IV. waa buried ... in the royal vault Iu St 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. Queen Adelaide being present 
In the royal domt at the ohapel. 

Firtt Year qfa Silken Beiyn, p. 86. 

8. A small side room or Inclosed recess for stor- 
ing utensils, clothing, provisions, curiosities, 
eto.-3f. A bedroom! 

Whan that the was In the domt layd. 

Chaucer, Trollua, lli. 887. 
4f. A secret place: a place for the storing of. 
precious things. [Rare.] 

But to her selfe It secretly retayned 
Within the domt of her covert tweet 

Spenser, F. Q.,V, v. 44. 

For thro’ Earth’s deceit when hli way he tore, 

He wisely pilfer'd all her gaudiest store. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, L 61 
5f. An inclosed or inside part. 

Than gedryt [gathered] the grekes , . . 
ffrushet in felly at the falre yatai . . . 

The knightee in the closet cotnyu out awlthe. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. 8-X 1. U9SB. 

6. In her*, a diminutive of the bar, one half of 
its width; 

II. a* 1. Restricted, as to a closet; pertain- 
ing to or done in privacy or seclusion ; Suitable 
to or designed for private consideration or use ; 
private ; secluded : as, a closet conference or in- 
trigue; closet reflections; a closet book or pic- 
ture.— 2. Intimate ; sharing one’s privacy. 

I shall not instance an alntruso Author, ... hut one 
whom woe well know was the Clomt Companion of these his 
solitudes, William Shakespeare. Milton , Eikonoklastes, i. 

8. Fitted only for seclusion or the privacy of a 
scholar ; not adapted to the conditions of aprae- 
tical life ; merely theoretical ; unpractical : as, 
a closet philosopher or theory. 

Tho simple answer is that we were not domt theologians, 
but men dealing with an extremely difficult problem of 
practical statesmanship. Contemporary Jicv., XUX. 819. 

Closet (kloz'et), v. t. [< closet , ft.] 1. To in- 
close or shut up, as in a closet or close compart- 
ment. Herbert* — 2. To admit into or as into 
a closet, as for concealment or for private and 
confidential or clandestine consultation: used 
chiefly in the past participle. 

Already was he [Stuyvesant) doteted with his privy 
council, sitting iu grim state, brooding over the fate of his 
favorite trumpeter. Irtting, Knickerbocker, p. 449* 

Duudas called on Pitt, woke him, and was closeted with 
him many hours. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

closeted (kloz'et-ed), a* [< closet, n ., 6, + -ed * .] 
In her., Name as barruly or barruletty, accord- 
ing to the number of closets represented. Bee 
closet . h., 6. 

doBt- lime (klos'tlm), ft. A season of the year 
during which it is unlawful to catch or kill cer- 
tain lands of game and fish. Also close-season . 

He hod shot . . . some young wild ducks, os, though 
dote-Hme was then unknown, tho broods of mouse were yet 
too young fur the sportsman. Scott, Wavorley, xvlif* 

They come on a wicked old gentleman breaking the laws 
of his country, and catching perch in dose-time out of a 
punt n. Kingsley, RaveuShoe, lxiv. 

closeting (kloz'et-ing), ft. [V erbal n. of closet, 
e.] The act of conferring secretly ; private or 
clandestine conference. 

g, where the 
rtvately cate* 
Swift. 

That month he employed assiduously ... in what was 
called closeting. Loudon was very full : . . . many mem- 
bers of Parliament were in town. The king set himself to 
canvass them man by man. Macaulay , Biot Eng., viL 

dose-tongned (klfo'tungd), a* Secretive; oau- 
tious in speaking. 

Clom-tongmd treason. Shak., Loanee, 1. 770. 

dose-work (kids' wOrk), n. In Eng. coalmining, 
tho drifting or running of a level between two 
coal-seams. 

doflh 1 (klosh), it. [< F. docher , OF. dochier, < 
L. claudicare, limp: see clock* and claudicate* 
The Pr. clojtchar, limp, has suggested another 
origin of ctocher, namely, < MET *doppieare, < 
oloppus, OF. ana Pr. dop, lame, ptroh. of LG. 
origin, but referred without much reason to 
Gr. xuMttovc. lame-footed, < lame, + w obg 
(Trod-) s E. foot*] A disease in the feet of cat- 
tle. Also called founder* 

doshty (klosh), ft. [Perhaps < D. klos, a bowl, 
bobbin, block (of . klosbaan, a bowling-green), m 
Dan. klodismBw* klots, block, stub: seo clot 1 , ft.l 
A game mentioned in old statutes, played with 
pins and bowls, and supposed to be the equiv- 
alent of the modern ninepins. 
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The gome of doteh, or doth, mentioned frequently fat 
undent statutes, seems to have Open the Mine m 



do* 

kaylas, or at lout exceedingly like it : doteh was played 
with pin*, which were thrown at with a bowl Instead of a 
truncheon, and probably differed only in namo from the 
nine-pins of the present time* 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 866. 

Cloih-C&leftt. n. pi Ninepins. Coles, 1717. 
cloth-hook fklosh'btik), n. A whalers’ imple- 
ment for lifting blubber to be skinned* De 
Colange . 

dosing-machine (kM'zing-Tnft-ahSn'), *• 1* A 
machTne for sewing heavy cloth or leather. It 
uses two threads* and makes a lock-stitch alike 
on both sides* — 2. In rope-making, the machine 
by which the strands made bp a stranding-ma- 
ohine are ‘laid’ or twisted into rope. 
OlOBterlnm (ktos-tfi'ri-um), w. [Nl.] A large 
enus of desmids in whibh the cell constitute 
the plant is entire, tapering toward each 
L ana lunately or arcuate ly 
curved. Nitsche, 1817., 
closure (klo'gftr), n. [< OP. 
olosure (Roquefort), afterward 
irreg, extended (under influ- 
ence of L. claustrum, that which 
closes: Bee cloister) to clmture 
(Cotgravc), > mod* F. Mure, 

.closure; <L. clausura, a closing, 

< daudere , pp. claims, close: 
see clausure and close*, and cf. 
dose 2. closer 2.] 1. The act of 

shutting, or the state of being 
closed ; a closing or shutting up. 

0 look up : he doea, and allows 
Death iu his broken eyes, which Omear's 
hand* 

Shall do the honour of eternal dosum. 

Chatman, Cwtmr and Itompey, iv. 1. 

The flnt warning which the community 

ud even doflaut 



ClostfHum Lunu- 
la, inflgnfflori. Tim 
individual* cntUu- 
guliii*j. (l'fum L* 
Maout and De- 
caiwic'a "Tnld 
gdniral de Sota- 
nique.") 

_ w .... had of hi* 

change of attitude waa the conapicnoua and even doflaut 
cloture at his ahop. Uovdls, Modern Instance, vl. 

2f. That by which anything is closed or shut. ; 
a means of closing. Johnson. 

1 admire your sending your laat to me quite open, with- 
out a aeal, wafer, or any dunum whatever. Pope, To Swift. 

3t. IncloBure; also, that which incloses, bounds, 
covers, or shuts in. 

Yf it bo full of atonya, 

For cloture of the feld better stuff noon la. 

Palladia*, Huabondrte (ft. £. T. H.), p. ISO. 

Within the guilty clotum of thy walla. 

Shot., Rich. HI., HI. 8. 

Hie bodic withe the cloture * wuyed IKK) walglit. 

Quoted in h\ and Q., 7th aer., IV. 121. 

4. Conclusion; end. 

The poor remainder of Andronld 

Will hand In hand all headlong oaat na down, . . . 

And make a mutual cloture of our houae. 

Shah., Tit, And., v. 8. 

0, In legislation the closing or stoppage of a 
debate : in the British House of Commons, the 
cutting off of debate so as to prevent further 
discussion or motions by the minority and cause 
a direct vote to be taken on the question before 
the House : often used iu the French form clo- 
ture. By the rules of 1887 any member, after obtaining 
the uonaent of tbo ohair, may move that "the queation be 
now pat," and If thla motion in carried, at least 200 voting 
in the affirmative, or if not that number, at least 100 in the 
affirmative and leaa than 40 in the negative, the Speaker 
enda the debate and puta the quostlon. In the Ilouae of 
Representatives and other legislative bodioa in the United 
States the same object is effected by moving the previous 
queation. See question. 

closure (klo'g\ir), v. t . ; pret. ami pp. closured, 
ppr. closuring . [< closure, a.] In England, to 
end by closure. See closure, n., fl. [Colloq.] 

Several hours later the Government dotured the dia- 
eussiou on the Navy vote. 

Daily Newt (London), March 24, 1887. 

Otoe Vongeot (kl6 vtt-xho')- The most cele- 
brated or the red wines of Burgundy, grown in 
the commune of Vougeot, in the department. of 
Cdte-d’Or. The Ineloaure (clot) forma one of the largest 
vineyards in the world, containing over 100 acres. 'J'he 
wine produced is variously clnaalflod according to quality. 

dot 1 (klot), n. [Also dial, dot (see dat* ) ; early 
mod. E. also clott; < ME. clot , elotte (also later 
doddc, > E. clod 1 , q. v.l. < A8. dott (very rare), 
a round mass, & OD. klot , ktettc (cf, D. klos, a 
bowl, block) ss MHO. klos, G. hints , a block, 
lump, b Dan. Mod* ss Sw. Mots , a block, lump, 
stump, stub. Prob, akin to cleafi, q. v. The 
forms and senses of clqt seem to have been con- 
fused in various languages with those of dote * 
s® dot* (dot-bur), clout*, and cloud*, cloud? : see 
these words.] 1. A clod. [Obsolete or rare.] 

Than oueiy man had a mall 
Syche as tnei lietyn dotty* withall. 

Hunting qf the Uare*e (Weber, Metr. Rom., III.), 1. 91. 

The ground also would now he broken up for a fallow. 
... to the end that the sun might thoroughly parch and 
concoct the dots. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvllL 96. 
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Every heart, when sifted well, 

Is a clot of warmer dust 

Tennyson, Vision of Sin. 

St. A hill. 

Sant Iohan hem sy (saw] al In a knot, 

On the hyl of rtyon that semly dot. 

Alliterative Poem (ed. Morris), 1. 788. 

3f. A dull, stupid man; a elodpoll. 

The crafty Impositions 
Of snhtllo clerks, feats of fine understanding, 

To abuse clott and clows with. 

B. Jonton , Magnetlck Lady, 1. 1. 

4. A concrete or coagulatod mass of soft or 
fluid matter: as, a clot of blood or of cream. 

Tbo white of an egg, with spirit of wine, doth bake the 
egg Into clot*, as If ftbegan to pooh. Bacon. 

Ah tlie dot is composed of corpuscles and fibrin . . . 
ttftor coagulation, the actual proportions of the dot and 
serum are about equal. Flint, Human Physiology. 

6, A clump. [Rare.] 

Clot* of sea-pink blooming on their [rocks’l sides instead Albert doth, 
of heather. 11 L. Stevenson, The Merry Men. ^|JJere»‘^w>lon 

dot 1 (klot), t?. ; pret. and pp. dotted, ppr, elotting . 

[< clot*, n. Of. freq. clatter as clutter *.] L in- 
trant. To coagulate, as soft or fluid matter, into 
a thick inspissated mass; become concrete: 
aBjinilk or blood clots . 

U, (ran*. If. To form into clots. 
fHe] breaketh It in furrows, and aonictiino rtdgeth it up 
again ; and at another time harroweth It and elotteth it. 

Latimer , Sermon of tlio Plough. 

8. To cause to coagulate ; make or form into 
clots. 

The dotted blood within my hose, 

That from my wounded body flows. 

S. Butler, Hudlbraa, I, 8. 

3. To cover with dots; mat together by clots, 
as of blood. 

tints, 
mr. 

Clotted cream, cream produced in the form of dots on 
tlic surface of new milk when It is warmed, and servod as 
a table delicacy. Also clouted cream. 

dot 2 (klot), n. A dialectal variant of dote*. 

Compare dot-bur. 

clot-hurt, dote-bnrt (klot'-, kist'bor), n. [< 
dot?, dote*, + fmr*.] 1. A name of the bur- 
dock, Arctium Lappa.— 2. A name of species 
of Xanthium . 

Also called clitJmr. 

doteH (klot), n. [Also E. dial, dot, dut; < ME. 
dote, eloote , < AS. date, burdock, akin to elite 
(glossed tussilayp, colt’s-foot), ME. * elite, eletc, 
burdock, mod. E. elite, cleat: sec elite*, cleat*. ] 

1. The burdock: same as eloUhur, 1. 

Cloote and broere shal stye on the autcra of hem. 

Wydif, Hus. x. & 

8. The yellow water-lily, Xuphar lutea . 

This is the nlote, l tearing a yellow flower; 

And thla, black horehound. 

Fletcher , Faithful Shopherdoss, 1L 2. 

olote^f, n. An obsolete form of cleat a. 
dote-DUTt, n. See clot-bur. 
dote-leaft, *■ [ME. clote-lqfc .] The leaf of tho 
burdock. Chaucer . 

dotert. v. t. A Middle English form of clotter, 


doth 

4. The customary g$rb of a trade or profes- 
sion ; a livery ; specifically, the professional 
dress of a clergyman. 

That the worthy men of the add doth grauut no yefte 
of the oomyns good, hut of hur own*, wvrat the aaviae 
of the xlvilj. comyners, English Gildt (E. E. T. H.), P* 386. 

Hence— 0* The cleried office or profession; 
with the definite article (the doth), the clergy 
collectively ; clergymen as a class. 

The doth, the clergy, are oonitituted for administering 
and for giving the best possible effect to . . . every axiom. 

In. Taylor. 

Strong appeals were made to the priesthood. Would 
they tamely permit so gross an insult to be offered to their 
doth f Macaulay . 

6t. Texture; quality. [Rare.] 

I also did bny some apples and pork, hy tho same token 
the butcher commended it as the beat in England tor 
death and colour. Pepyi, Diary, III. L 

Albert doth, a material the two ddos of which are of 
different colors, each aide finish od, so that no lining is re- 
quired: naed chiefly for overcoats.— Amerloan doth, a 
name given in Croat Britain to a cotton cloth prepared 
with a glased or varnished surface to Imitate morocco 
leather : known in the United States as enameled cloth.— 
Board Of Green Cloth, a court held by the lord steward 
and subordinate officers in the English royal court (so 
oalled from the color of tho doth on the table), having 
Jurisdiction of the peace of the verge — that is, within the 
prodnote of the palace of the royal residence to about 200 


The light and lustrous curls . . . dotted Into points. 

Tennyeon, Pausing of Arthu 


yards beyond the outer gate — and without whose wamnt 
a servant of the palace cannot be arrested for debt, —Book- 
binders* doth, a stiffly sired and glased variety of cotton 
oloth, usually colored, and often decoratlvely embossed, 
mud) used for tile case-binding of books.— Broad doth. 
See broadcloth.^ GamaTs-llAlr doth. Bee camel.— 
OaHgar doth. Same as pnttj i — Ghonillo doth. Bee 
chenuL.— doth appliqno, a kind of embroidery in which 
pieces of doth of different colors are out Into patterns and 
sewed upon a doth toundatioh. the edges bong worked 
with silk, gold thread, oto.— Oloth of aooa. tea® as oeeo. 
— Oloth Of Anas. See arrofi.— doth Of baudiH& 
Bee baudekin.— doth Of Bruges, a general term for silks 
and satins brocaded and wromrht with gold, used in the 
later middle ages in England for ecclesiastical vestments. 
Tho pomegranate pattern (which see. under pomegranate) 
was perhaps flnt Introduced in the Bruges stuffs, and was 
copied all over Europe; later, Bruges prodncea velvets 
equal to those of Venico or Gonoa.— doth Of OStatS or 
State, a rich doth arranged above and behind a throne or 
ohair of state, so as to form a canopy or baldachin, and also 
a background against which the throne and its occupant 
may be seen to advantage.— doth Of gold, doth of which 
gold tliread or fine goto wire forms cither the pattern alone 


doth (kl6th), n. and a. [Formerly also doalh 
(pi. clothes, deaths, elnathcs) : < ME. cloth , earlier 
clath (pi. clothes, clothis, and by contraction close 
(cf. Sc. class) i see clothes), < AS. cldth s OFrios. 
Math, kldd, Fries, klaed = LG. D. bleed = MHG. 
klcit , G. kleid, a dress, gannont, = Icel. klcethi 
ss S w. kUtdc s Dan. Mads, cloth ; origin uncer- 
tain. See clothes . Hence clothe, clad ,] L n. 
PI. cloths (kldTHz). in a particular sense clothes 
(see clothes). 1 . A fabric or texture of wool or 
hair, or of cotton, flax, hemp, or other vegeta- 
ble filaments, formed by weaving or intertex- 
ture of threads, and used for garments or other 
covering, and for various other purposes; spe- 
cifically, in the trade, a fabric of wool, in con- 
tradistinction to one made of other material. 
Cloth that comoth fro tho weuyng Is nougt comly to were, 
Tyl It is fulled vnder tote, or in fullyng stokkes, 
waashen wel with water, and with tanales crouched, 

Y touted, and ytented, and vnder tallloures hande. 

Piers Plowman (A), xv. 444. 

8. A piece of oloth used for a particular pur- 
pose, generally as a covering, or as the canvas 
for a painting: as, a tabl e-wth; an altar-clofA; 
to spread the cloth (that is, the table-oioth). 

In tiiat same Clothe so y- wrapped, the Aungeles beren 
hire Body to the Mount Synay, and there the! buryed hire 
with It MandeviUe, Travels, p. t». 

3f. Dress; raiment; elothing; clothes, See 
clothes . 

Thl doth [ “ raiment," A. V.] bl which thou were hiltd 
[covered | fallido not for eldneaac. Wydif, Dent vlil. 4. 

I ll ne'er distrust my God for oloth aud bread. Quartet. 


strips, the effect of whioh la extremoly brilliant, since tho 
glided surface has Its full motalllo luster. 

He sente to alle Londos, iu manero as thd weron Mar- 
chauntea of preoyoua Stones, of Clothes qf Gold aud of 
other® thlnges. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 188. 

She did He 

In her pavilion (doth qfgdd, of tissue). 

dhak., Jl and C„ tL 2. 

doth of likst, a kind of fine linen, mentioned by Chau- 
cor as used for undergarments.— doth of pall. See 
palU.— Cloth Of Silver, a cloth woven wholly or In part 
of silver thread, ofton richly brocaded with patterns of 
flowora, etc. Such cloth woven with both gold and silver 
tliread was also commonly known as doth qf silver. Com- 
pare doth qf gold. — Oloth Of State. Same aa doth qfestate. 
— Cloth Of Tarst. flee tarterine.- doth Of tlSSUOt, a 
ricli stuff used in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
replacing tho lmudoklu of on earlier epoch. It was appa- 
rently a cloth of gold in which the metallic luster waa kept 
as high as possible, as it Is contrasted with " doth of gold'* 
aa being more brilliant. 

John Tice attained | in 1678] to the perfection of making 
all aorta of tufted taffatiea, doth qf tissues . . 

A. Bartow, Weaving, p. 94 . 
Composition oloth. See composition.— Impress oloth. 
B(S«I5^.HpAlMlsa ffiKETsie AvSrSm doth, 
above.— Honsollni-oloth. BeehouseUng.— Long (doth, 
a peculiar kind of fine cotton doth, made milled or plain. 
JtTS. Knight.— Milled doth, tee milled.- NmoW 
OlOthi, in woolens, fabrics from 97 to 29 inches wide, all 
doths exceeding tho latter wldtii being termed broadcloth. 
— Painted doth, canvas or other similar material painted 
in partial imitation of tapestry, and used by those for 
whom tapestry was too expensive, especially during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Mayster Thomas More, In hyt youth, devyaed in hys 
father’s houso in London a goodly hangyng of Tyne painted 
dathe, with' nyne pageauntes, and verses over every of 
those pageauntes. 

F. MasteU ft. Sir T. More’s English Works. 

Slaves as ragged as Lasanit in the painted doth. 

Shak., l Hen. IV., lv. 2. 

doth, a fabric of doth faced with paper.— Wtrs 

^ a texture of wire intermediate between wire gause 

' and wire netting, used for meat-safes, strainers, etc. 

XL a . Made or consisting of oloth. specifi- 
cally of woolen oloth: as, a cloth eoat or cap ; 
oloth coverings.- doth embroidery, a kind of em- 
ivoldery in which pieoM of doth of different colors are 
sewed together edge to edge, producing an elaborate patch- 
work. Hie surface is usually embroidered with floss silk, 
olotht (kldth), v. t. [< cloth, n. Cf* clothe.] To 
make into cloth* 

It were the greatest madnease in the world for vs to 
vent out wooll not dothsd. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 104. 
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cloth-b roach 

cloth-breacht, doth-braechegf.n, A country- 
man. or ft man of the lower classes, ae distin- 
guished from the people of the court.. 

Yet country's ddh-breech and court velvet-hose 
Faff both alike tobacco through the noee. 

Wit* Jtenreations, 1664. (A arts.) 

clothe (kldva), v.i pret, and pp. clothed or clad, 
ppr. clothing ; [Formerly also cloath, eloathe, 
dial, also clod and clod ; < ME. clothen, cloden, 
dathen (also dethen, > E. dial, and So. dead, 
deed. q. v.) (pret. clothede, clothed, cladde, 
cledae , dadc.dad, pp. clothed , clad, cled), < AS. 


clothe. < eUdth, a cloth, a garment: see doth, 
and of. cloth, v.] I. trana . 1. To put garments 
on; invest with raiment ; dress; attire. 

Unto Aden) also and to hie wife did the Lord God make 
coat* of skins, and clothed them, Gen. ill* SI. 

lie [Aliljah] had dad himself with a new garment, 

lXi.jd.Sft 

In the Temple la the Image of Apollo doathed , with a 
hoard. Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 80. 

Hence— 2. To cover as if with clothing; over- 
spread or surround with any covering, literally 
or figuratively; invest. 

I will also doth* her prleata with salvation. Pis. email. 36. 
And the poor wretched papers he employed 
To dothe tobacco, or some cheaper drug. 

B. J onion , Apol. to Poetaster. 

Satan's etoathing himself with Terror when lie prepares 
for the Combat is truly sublime. 

Addison, Spectator, No. SSI. 
On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye. 

That clothe the wold and meet the sky. 

Tennyson, Lady of Shalott 

3. To furnish with raiment; provide with 
clothing: as, to feed and clothe a child or an 
apprentice. 

Whanne I was clothles 30 me cledde, 
ge wolde no sorowe vppou mo see. 

York Plays, p. B08. 

~ByXL To attire, array, apparel. 

U. intrane . To wear clothes. [Bare.] 

Care no more to clothe, and eat. 

Shak., Cymbellne, lv. S (song). 

clothed (kldrad), p. a. [Pp. of clothe , r.] 1. 
Covered with garments ; invested with or &h if 
with clothing. 

Thou art clothed with honour and majesty. 1*8. civ. 1. 

The pastures are dothed with flocks. Ps. lxv. 18. 

Then she rode back, dothed on with chastity. 

Tennyson, Godlva. 

Specifically— 2. Naut., said of a mast when 
the nail is ho long as to reach down to the deck- 
gratings. [Eng.] —3. In Acts, samo as vested. 

clothes (klOTHB), n. pi. [< ME. clothes , earlier 
clathes (occasionally contr. close, cloysse; ef. 
the common mod. careless prou. kloz, and see 
Sc. does), < AS. cldthas, pi. of cldth, a garment: 
see cloth.] X. Cloths: the older plural of 
dotk } now used only in composition, and In- 
cluding usually senses 2 anu 8, as in clothes - 
basket, clothes-horse, clothes-line , etc.— 2. Gar- 
ments for the human body ; dress ; vestments ; 
raiment; vesture. 

And ha it is the custom and manor, 

Anone they were arrayed in dothis hlakc. 

Generyde* (E, E. T. H,), ]. 842. 

If 1 may touch but Ills clothes, 1 sliali Ik* whole. 

Mark v. 28. 

3. Materials for coveriug abed; bedclothes. 

'A bade mo lay more dothes 011 his feet. 

. Shak., Hen. V., il. 8. 

She turned each way her frighted head, 

Then sunk it deep beneath the clothes. 

Prior , The Dove, 

Long clothes, clothes for a young infant, made much 
longer than tliv body. 

Clothes-basket (kl&VHz'b&s'ket), n. A large 
basket for holding or carrying clothes or house- 
hold linen for washing. 

elothti-brnsh (ktoraz ' brush), «. A brush 
adapted for brushing clothes. 

elothea-dryer (kltonz'drl'Or), n. Any device 
for drying wet clothes. 

dothea-horse (kldvHz'hdrs), n. A frame to 
hang clothes or household linen on, especially 
for drying. 

clothes-line (klovHz'llnV n. A rope on which 
clothes arc hung to dry after being washed, 
dothee-moth (klftVHz'mftth), n. A name oom- 
xnon to several moths of the genus Tinea, whose 
larvm are destructive to woolen fabrics, fea- 
thers, furs, eto., upon which they feed, using the 
jnaterial also for ihe construction of the cases 
In which they assume the chrysalis state, See 
out in next column* 
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Clnthea-moth (Tinra fit Went 1 1 a), 
with pta* of doth attacked by larva. 
(Cron* and lint show natural tliea.) 


clothes-pin *■ * 

fkldvmrpin), n. A I . 

forked piece of s — ^ ^ 

wood or a small 
spring-clip for fas- 

tening clothes on a V 

clothes-line. 

clothes-press M 

(kl5THz*pres),n. 1. A "A 

A wardrobe, clos- / \ 

et, or cupboard in 1 

which clothes are 
placed ; an ar- 
moire. — 2. A press r 
in which clothing 
is creased and I 
smoothed. E . H, 

Knight . 

clothes-sprlnkler 

(kloTUZ Spring *- Clnthewnoth (Tinea fitl/imtUa), 
klCr). fl. A ner- With place of doth attacked by larva. 

forated vossel P by (C "~ “ ,l — nftturfll 

means of which a fine shower of water is sprin- 
kled upon clothes to dampen them for ironing, 
clothes-wringer (kld®Hz^ring'*r), w. A me- 
chanical device for wringing the water from 
wet clothes. It la commonly a frame containing two 
elaatlc roller* in contact and tumod by a crunk, between 
which the clothes are pawed to squeeze out the water, 
cloth-hall (kldth'h&l), n. A hall or local in- 
stitution forming a center of the trade in 
woolen cloth, as at Leeds, Bruges, etc.: a 
market for the sale of woolen cloths. The 
cloth-halls wore formerly of great importance 
in the trade. 

The importance of these cloth-halls may be teen from the 
fact that the merchants of Novgorod, after having several 
timet received defective pieces of cloth from other placet, 
determined that no cloth but tliat from the hall ut Bruges 
thould be allowed entraueo into the Baltic ports and tho 
Eastern markets. English Gilds (E. K. T. 8.), p. cvl. 

dothler (klora'yGr), n. [< clothe + -i-er, as in 
brother 1 , grassier, sawyer, etc.] 1. A maker or 
seller of cloth or of clothes; specifically, a 
dealer in ready-made clothing. 

The dathier* all, not ablo to maintain 
Tho many to them 'longing, have put off 
The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 2. 

2. A fuller. Pickering. [U. 8.1 
clothing 1 (klft'VHing), n. K ME. clothing, clo- 
thing (also clothing , > E. dial, and 8c. cleading , 
deeding) (= D. klceding n G. kleidmg = Dan. 
klasdning ), verbal n. or clothe, v. : see clothe.] 
1. Garments in general ; covering for the per- 
son; olotheB; dress; raiment; apparel. 

Looko, sucho elothyng as thou shall weere 


Keepo hem as cleuly as thou can ; 

Ana all tho Kemenant of thy geerc; 

For elothyng ofte maketh man. 

Books of I t reeed*nee (E. E. T. 8 ., extra ser.), 1. lift 
My clothing was sackcloth Ps. xxxv. 18. 

2f. Livery; coloration. 


'Iliat ther be ordeyned a stronge comyn cofur wt vj. 
koyet, to kepe yn thcr tresour, 0011 keyo therof to be de- 
lyuerod to the lilgli Baillye, and another to oun of the 
Aldermen, and tho Hide to tho olunnl)erloyn oliosyn by 
the grote elothyng*. English Gilds (K. E. j. ».), p, 877. 

3. In steam-engines, samo as cleading, 2 (a).— 

4. 8heets of leather studded with wire, used 
to form the cards of a oarding-machine. Also 
called card-clothing. 

clothing^ (klGth'mg), n. [Verbal n. of doth, 
v.] The making or manufacture of cloth. 

The king took measures to instruct the refugees from 
Flanders in the art of clothing. liny. 

doth-lapper (kl6th'lap'6r), n. A person who 
laps or folds cloth, generally with the aid of 
some mechanical contrivance. 

elothleaat, a. [ME. clothles (= loci. kUedhlauss ) ; 
< cloth 4* -less. 1 Without clothing. Bee extract 
under clothe , 1., 8* 

8 elnt Taul ... In famyno, and in thurst, and colde, 
and clothles. Chaucer, Parson’s Tale, p. 280. 

doth-markt (kldth'uikrk), n. A seal, usually 
of lead, appended to a roll or piece of cloth by 
a duly appointed officer (see alnager) as evi- 
dence of its quality or length. 

doth-meaanre (kloth'mozn^ur), il. A measure 
of length and surface, in which the yard is 
divided into quarters and nails : formerly em- 
ployed in measuring cloth sold by the yard, 
but now practically out of use, the yard being 
divided into halves, quarters, sixteenths, etc. 

Olotho (kld'thfi), n. [NL., < L. Clotho, < Gr. 
KteM, one of the three Fates, lit. ( the spin- 
ster’ (the three being also called K Wfce, r the 
spinsters’), < tCt/Aw, spln.1 In zool.x («> A 
genus of mollusks. Katyas de Saint-Fond, 1806, 
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(8) A genu* of tnbltelarian raiders, of the family 
Agalenidas : a synonym of Uroetea . Walcknaer, 
1809. [Not in use.] (o) A genus of venomous 
African serpents, of the family Viperida. c. 
arietans is the puff-adder of the Cape ox Good Heme, 
the laxvest and most poisonous South African species. 
C. nasicomis is another African species known as the 
river-jack. J. E. Gray, 184ft (<f) A genus of hum- 
ming-birds. Mulsant, 1876. 
e!Mh-paper (kioth 'pa^pCr), n. Coarse glased 
paper used for pressing and finishing woolen 
cloth. 

Cloth-plate (klftth'pl&t), n. In a sewing-ma- 
chine, the motal plate on which the work rests 
and through which the noodle passes, 
cloth-press (kioth'prea), n. A hydrostatic p^ess 
in which woolen cloths are subjected to pres- 
sure. E. H. Knight . 

doth-prorer (kloth'pr5 # v6r), n, A form of 
magnifying glass usea in numbering the threads 
of weft in a given spade of cloth, 
clothredt, pp. A Middle English variant of 
clottered. Chaucer . 

cloth-shearer (kl6th'shdr'6r), n. One who 
shears cloth to free it from superfluous nap. 

My father is a poor man, and by his occupation a doth- 
shearer. Uaktwill, Apology, p. 486. 

Cloth-8hop (klfith'shop), n. A bookbindery de- 
voted to case-work or binding in cloth. 
Cloth-stltdl (klCth'stich), n. A close stitch 
used in the decorative patterns of pillow-laces, 
in which the threads are woven together like 
those of a piece of cloth. It is not strictly 
speaking a stitch, but is woven with bobbins, 
cloth-stretcher (xl6th'streeh'6r), ft. One who 
or that which stretches cloth; specifically, a 
machine having a series of rolls and bars over 
which cloth is drawn to stretch it. 
cloth-tester (klftth'tes'ter), n. A machine for 
testing the strength of doth by a direct pull, 
doth-walkt, v. i . [ME. : see doth and walk.} 
To full cloth. 

Wher they be porsoues ynogh and people to the same, 
to Uye, carue, or spyiine. wevo. or cloth-walke. wlthyu the 
seid eyte. knglisk Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 888. 

doth-wheel (klCth'hwel), n. 1. A grinding or 
polishing wheel covered with cloth charged with 
an abrading or polishing material, as pumice- 
stone, rotten-stone, chalk, putty-powder, etc. 
A'. H. Knight 2. In a sewing-machine, a feed- 
movement in the form of a toothed or serrated 
wheel which projects upward through the cloth- 
plate and has an intermittent motion, 
cloth-worker (kl6th'w6r'k6r), it, A maker of 
cloth. 

Ho frot tills cold with sitting up late, and singing oatches 
with cloth-workers. B. Jenson, Epicoene, ill. 2L 

No dothtoorker was allowed to bring his wares for sale In 
these halls, unless he had served a seven years’ appren- 
ticeship. English Gilds (E. E. T. ft), p. clxxL 

Cloth-workers’ Company, one of the twelve great livery 
companies of London. 

elothy (klCth'i), a. [< cloth + -yi.] Resem- 
bling cloth ; having the texture of cloth. M. 
V. Cooke, British Fungi, p. 5. [Bare.] 
cloth-yard (kldth'yiird), n. An old measure for 
doth which differed somewhat in length from 
the modern yard. Beo yard.— GXoth-ysrd shaft 


or arrow, an arrow having Ihe length of a yard, doth- 
measure ; the longest shaft ever used in European arch- 
ery. Tho length of the shaft used depended^ upon the 
length and flexibility of the bow, because It was always 
considered necessary that the arrow should be drawn 
nearly to its head. A long arrow was, however, more easy 
to aim truly ; hence the long and flexible bow with a long 
shaft was a more effective weapon than a shorter bow. 

Ho had a t>ow bent In his hand, 

Made of a trusty tree ; 

An arrow of a cloth-yard long 
Up to the head drew bee. 

Cheiy-Cliase (Percy’s Kellques, p. 148). 

God keep the kindly Hoot from the cloth-yard shaft, and 
he will keep himself from the handy stroke. 

Scott, Monastery, ill 

dotpate (klot'pfit), ft. Same as clotpoll. 
clotnoUt. dotpolet (klot'nfil), ». [var. of clod- 


I have sent Cloton’s clotpoU down the stream. 

Shak., Cymbeline, iv. % 

clottt (klot), n. An early modern English form 
of clot 1 . 

clottert, v. t. [< ME. doteren. clotren, clothrm 
(sMD .klottcren); treq.otdot^v. clufter 1 .] 

To clot ; coagulate : the earlier form of dutter 1 . 
The dothred [var. dot end, clotmt] blood, for eny leche- 
craft, 

Corrumpeth, and Is in his bouk llaft [leftj. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, L 1887. 

BUdd’ring through dottmd Wood andholy mhv. 


dotty 

dotty (klot'i), a. [< dot* 4* -jfi.] Full of clots 
or small hard masses; full of concretions or 
clods. 

The nutter expectorated It thin, and mixed with thick, 
clotty, blolih streaks. Harvey, Consumption. 

oltture (kld'ttir), n. [F.] Same as closure, 5. 
donoht (kloueb), n. A variant of clutch*. 
cloud 1 (kloud), it, [< ME. cloud , cloudc (with 
rare irreg. variants clod, cloyd), a cloud, prob. 
a new use of ME. cloud, oarlier elude, ctnd , a 
mass of rock, a hill (in ME. partly confused 
with cloti. clod 1 , q. v.), < AS. clud, a mass of 
rook- a hill (the AS. word for ‘ cloud ’ was tool- 
eon. > E. welkin, q. v.). Cf. cUmd ».] X. A col- 
lection of visible vapor or watery particles sus- 
pended in the air at a considerable altitude. 
A like collection of vaijors ujioii the earth is called Joft. 
The average height of the clouds is estimated at between 
two and three miles, hut it varies at different times of the 
year. The forms of clouds are indefinitely variable ; they 
arc commonly classified roughly us follows: (a) The cir- 
rus, a cloud somewhat resembling u look or locks of hair 
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upon a varnished surface.— 4, In stodl, an ill- 
defined, obscure, or indistinct spot or mark, 
often a spot produced by the internal structure 
seen through a semi-transparent surface. 

Larva . . . beneath with opaque white cloud*. Say. 

5. ^An^thing that obscures, darkens, threatens, 

lie has a ekm& In’s face, Skak, t A. and C., ill. 2. 

6. A multitude; a collection; a throng. [Now 
rare.] 

So great a cloud of witnesses. Hob. xii. 1. 

The bishop of London did cut down a noble cloud of 
trees at Fulham. Aubrey , Lord Bacon's Apophthegms. 

7. A woman’s head-wrap made of loosely knit 


cloudy 

era are large and white, and the berries, which are of a 
very agreeable taste, are orange-yellow in color, and con- 
sist of a few large drupes. Also called knotberry and 
mountain bramble. 

dond-bor& (kloud'bfirn), a. [Tr. of L. nubigena, 
an epithet of the centaurs.] Born of a cloud. 
Cloud-born centaurs. Dryden, JCneid. 

cloud-built (kloud ' bilt), a. 1. Built up of 
clouds. 

The sun went down 

Behind the eUmd-buitt columns of the west 

Counter , Odyssey. 

8. Fanciful; imaginary; chimerical; fantas- 
tic : applied to day-dreams or castles in the air. 

And so vanished my cloud-built palace. 

Goldsmith, Essays. 


cloud-bunt (Woud'bGrst), A violent down- 
pour of rain in largo quantity and over a very 
limited area. 

The most destructive cloud-burnt ever known in Grant 
county . . . extended over twelve miles hi length. Hocks 



Those, sir, are businesses ask to be carried 
With caution, and in cloud. 

B. Joneon, The Dovil U an Ass, iL 1. 

In the clouds, (a) Above the earth and practical things ; 
high-flown ; unreal ; unsulwtantial ; Illusory. ( b ) Absorb 
ed In day-dreams; visionary ; absent-minded ; attracted. 

(c) Out of ordinary comprehension ; In the realms of fancy 
or non -reality. 

Though poets may of inspiration toast, 

Th.tr tm, cloud-capped, 

H auer, on Koscommon s tr. of Horace, M u 


weighing tons were washed loose on the hills, and came 
down like an avalanche, sweeping away fences, houses, 
and groves; dry gulches were filled and overflowing; the 
smallest rivulotsTweaine roaring torrents. 

Amer, Meteor. Jour., II. 566. 

(kloud ' leapt), a. 


Magellanic Clouds. h*c Magellanic. -Under a cloud, 
In riltth'ultles or misfortune ; In an uncertain or unfortU' 
nate condition ; especially, under suspicion or in disgrace, 


Cirrus. 


(the eat's-tail of the sailor), consisting of wavy parallel or 
divergent filaments, generally at a great height in the at- 
mosphere, and spreudiug iiideliniloly. (6) The cumulus, 



Capped with clouds ; touching the clouds ; lofty. 
The cloud -cap]/ d towers, the gorgeous palaces. 

Shah., Tempest, lv. 1. 

1 will say that for the English, if they were dolls' that CloUd-COSUpeller (kloud 'kom-pel # 6r), n. [At?. 

‘ ~ ‘ of Gr. vctbebiycftira, lit. Siloud-gathorer,’ a Ho- 

meric epithet of Zeus (Jupiter), < cloud 
(see nebula ), + hyr.ipr.tv, gather: see agora .] 
He who collects or drives together the clouds: 
an epithet of Zous or Jupiter. 
§l©iM-CompelUllg(kloudr , kf|ia-pel # ing),<i. Col- 
lecting or driving together the clouds: applied 
classically to Jupiter. 

Baochus, the seed of eloud-oomj>clliny Jove, 

Waller, On the Danger His Majesty Escaped. 


they are a oecveleesed people to gentlemen that are under 
a cloud. Soittl, Kodgauntlet, 11. xiii. 

They hod attached themselves to lsatolla in the early 
part of her life, wheu her fortunes were still under a cloud. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Iso., li. 13. 
Undsr doudt, under heaven ; under the suu. 

Was netier kyng muter cUntde his kuightes more louet, 
Ne gretter of giftes to his goode men. 

Destruction tj Troy (E. E. T. ft), 1. 8873. 
»8yn. 1. Haze, Fop, eto. See rain, n. 

Cloud 1 (kloud), v. [< cloud*, 9i.] I. tram , 1. 
To overspread with a cloud or clouds: as, the 
sky Js clouded . Hence— 8, To cover as if with 


Abyssinia's cloud-conuteltiny cliffs. 

Thomson, Autumn, 1. 801. 


clouds : in various figurative applications, as to cloud-drift (kloud'drift), n. Irregular, drift- 


a cloud which assumes the form of dense convex or coni- 
cal heaps, rosthi^ on a horizontal bum*. Also called da;/ 


or summer t 


(o) Thu strain *, also culled Jail-cloud 



obscure, darken, render gloomy or sullen, etc, 
said of aspect or mood. 

To cloud and darken tho clearest truths. 

Decay of Christian Piety, 
His fair demeanour, 

Lovely behaviour, unapnallod spirit, 

Spoke him not base in mood, however clouded. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeok, iv. 8. 


ing clouds; cloud-rack. 

For off, above tho frigid western hills, lay violet-fringed 
cloud-dmjt*. S. Judd, Murgarot, J. 17. 

clondfult. (t. [ME. cloudqful; < cloud 1 + -fid, 
1.] Dark; blind; ignorant. 

To wascho away oure cbmdeftd offence. 

Chaucer, Orison to the Virgin, 1. 100. 


8. To variegate with spots or waves of a darker cloudily (kloti'di-li), adv. In a cloudy manner; 
color appearing as if laid on over a lighter, or with clouds ; darkly; obscurely; not perspicu- 


from Its lowness, or cloud t\f night, an extended, continu- 
ous, level sheet of cloud, increasing from beneath. These 
three principal forum produce in combinutloii forms de- 
nominated as follows : (d)Cirrtt-euiuulw t, a connected sys- 
tem of small roundish clouds placed In close order and 
separated by intervals of sky, often occurring in warm 
dry weather. Also called mackerel-sky. (e) Cirro-stratus, 
a horisontal or slightly inclined sheet, attenuated at Its 
circumference, concave downward or undulated. (J) Co- 
rn ultt-stratus, a cloud in which tho structure of the cumu- 
lus Is mixed with that of the clnro-stratus or cirro-cumu- 
lus, the cumulus at the top and overhanging a llattish 
stratum or base, (jj) A imbue, cumuto-cirrostratus, or 



the reverse : as, to cloud a panel ; a clouded sky 
in a picture.— 4. To place under a cloud, as of 
misfortune, disgrace, etc. ; sully; tarnish: as, 
his character was clouded with suspicion. 

I would not be a stonder-by, to hear 
My sovereign mistress clouded so. 

Shale., W. T. f i. 2. 

Clouded cane, ft* eanei*— To cloud a title, ft* cloud 
on a t We, under title. 

This disputation concerning these lands has clouded the 
title toi a quarter of a century. 

Appleton's Ann. Cyc. (1886), p. 850. 

II. in tram. To grow cloudy; become ob- 
scured with clouds: sometimes with up. 

Worthies, away ; the scone Iwgins to cloud. 

Shah,, L, L. L., v. 8. 

It clouded up before eight o'clock. Bryant. 


ously. 

Plato . . . talks too metaphysically and cloudily about it 
[the highest good |. Cudwtrth , Intellectual Hystem, p. 206. 

clondineSB (klou'di-neH), n. The state of being 
cloudy or clouded. 

clouding (klou'ding), n. [Verbal n. of cloudi. 
vA Tho appearance of cloudiness; unequal 
blending or distribution of light and shade or 
of colors; specifically, a clouded appearance 
given to silks, ribbons, and yams in tho pro- 
cess of dyeing. 

The clouding* of the tortoise-shell of Hermes. 

Jlwrtcin, Lectures on Art, p. 166. 

a. Touching 


Cloud-kissing (kloud'kis'ing), 
the clouds; lofty. 

Clond-klsdny Illon. Shaft., Lucrece, 1. 1870. 

Clouds, n. [MK-, earlier AS. cloud-l&nd (kloud 7 land ) z n. The region of the 

cliid, a mass of rock, a hill. ““ 

clod*, clotl.] A rock; a hill. 

Worrnes woweth under doudee. 


^ , f mm , WAVUU-MOUU uiuu/i J *. x Jin ux kuo 

Cf. clouai, ana clouds; a place above the earth or away from 
the practical things of life; dream-land; the 
realm of fancy. 


Spec, tj Lyric Poetry (ed. Wright). oiog&Ogg (kloud'les), a . [< cloud* + -^68.] 

w " ' clear; 


The elude* to the se shal riu 
ffor to hid them tharin. 

Anticrist (ed. Morris), 1, 708. 

A 
ng 


uAio 


Nimbus. 

rain-cloud, a dense cloud spreading out into a crown of 
cirrus and passing beneath Into a shower, (h) Globo-eumu- 
fill, a term applied by Mlllol to slightly elongated, hemi- 
spherical, grayish pockets appearing iu the moss of raiu- 
cilouds. 

8, A semblance of a cloud, or something spread 
out like or having some effect of a cloud ; com- 
monly followed by a specification : as, a cloud 
of dust ; a ship under a cloud of canvas (that is, 
a large spread of sails). 

The archers on both sides bent tholr tows, 

And the cloud * of arrows flew. 

Bobin Hood and the Valiant KrUyht (Child’s Ballads, 

[V. 891). 

A pitchy cloud 

Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind. 

Milton, P. L, t. 840. 
8. A clouded appearance $ a dark area of color 
over a lighter material, or the reverse, as bloom 


Cloudage (klou'df j), n. [< cloud* + -age. 
mass of clouds; cloudiness: as, *‘a scui 
cloudage of shapes,” Coleridge. [Rare.] 
Cloudberry (kloud'ber'i), w.; pi. cloudberries 
(-is), [< cloud* (appar. in earlier sense of ‘a 
round muss,’ in ref. 
to the berries: cf. 
the other name knot- 
berry) 4- berryi .] A 
species of dwarf 
raspberry, Rubm 
Chanumorm, with 
a creeping root- 
stock and simple 
stem, from 4 to 8 
inches high, it is 
fouud in arctic and sub- 
arctic regions of tho 
northern hemisphere, 
on the mountains of 
Great Britain and cen- 
tral Europe, and in some 
localities in Canada and 
New England. The flow- Cloudberry (*»*»/ 



*V, U * w 

Being without a cloud; unclouded; 
bright: as, cloudless skies, 
cloudlessly (kloud'les-li), adv. In a cloudless 
manner; without clouds, 
cloudlet (kloud 'let), n. [< cloudi 4- dim. Act,'] 
A small cloud. 

Eve’s (trot star through fleecy cloudlet peeping^ 

cloud-rack (kloud'rak), n. An assemblage of 
irregular, drifting olouos; floating cloudy vapor; 
cloud-drift. 

If there is no soul In man higher than all that, did it 
reach to sailing on the cloud-rack and spinning sea-sand ; 
then 1 say man is but an aniraoL Carlyle. 

cloud-ring (kloud'ring), n. A ring of clouds: 
specifically, a cloudy belt or region north and 
south of the equator. 

ped, clomi loot (kloud'topt), a. Hav- 
>p covered with clouds. Gray. 


cloud-l- 
ing the 


cloudy (klou'di), a. [< ME. cloudy, cloudi (of. 
AS. mdig, rocky, hilly); < sloud* 4- -y 1 .] 1. 
Overcast with clouds ; obscured by clouds : as, 
a Cloudy day ; a cloudy sky. 

And bring in cloudy night Immediately. 

Shaft., H. and. J., ill & 






cloudy 

2. Consisting of a cloud or clouds; of the na- 
ture of a cloud. 

As Moms entered Into the tabernacle, the cloudy pillar 
rtC#Cen Ex. xxxlii. 9. 

3. Obscure; dark; not easily understood. 

Phe Historian, affirming many things, can In the cloudy 

Cloudy and confused notions. 

IFatt#, Improvement of Mind. 

4. Having the appearance of gloom ; indicating 
gloom, anxiety, sullenness, or ill nature ; not 
open or cheerful. 

When cloudy looks are oleared. Spenser, Sonnets, xL 
6. Marked with npots or areas of dark or vari- 
ous hues, or by clouding or a blending of light 
and shade or of colors.— 6 . Wanting in luster, 
brightness, transparency, or clearness; dim- 
med: as, a cloudy diamond. 

Before the wine grows cloudy. 

Swift, Advice to Servants, Directions to tho Butler. 
Cloudy swelling, a degenerative change of cell-nub- 
stance, sometimes seen In muscular and glandular tissue. 
It is marked by swelling and a cloudy granular appear- 
ance. The granules dlaaolvo In acetic acid or in alkalis. It 
Is often followed by fatty degeneration. Also called pa- 
renehymatous degeneration or inflammation, granular de- 
generation, and albuminous irtflltration, =By7L 1. Murky, 
naxy. lowering, dim, dismal. 

§|§mi (kltt-fi'), a. [F., pp. of douer, fix or stud 
with nails, < clou, a nail s see clove*, and of . 
clout*.'] In her., studded with nails. See treU 
lm. 

dough 1 (klul or klou), n. O Sc. cleugh, cleuch, 
< me, ciough, clow, pi. cloughes, # clowes , cloes, 
clewes, prop. (with guttural qh (> to) for orig. / 
(> v). as reversely f for gh in the mod. pron., 
and in dwarf, duff for de/ugh, etc.) < Ieel. klofl, 
a cleft or rift in a hill, a ravine (cf. Dan. klov, 
a clamp, vise, tongs, = Sw. klofva, a vise) (m 
J). kloof, a slit, crevice, chink, > E. (Amer.) 
clove , a ravine: see clove*), < khjtfa = AS. cleo- 
fan , E. cleave , split: see cleave *, and cf. cleft*, 
cltft 1. The ME. pi. clewes touches cleves, pi. of 
cl{f, mod. E. cliff: see cleve*, cliff 1 . Cf. clove*,] 
l. A narrow valley; a cleft m a hillside; a 
ravine, glen, or gorge. 

Into a grisly dough 
Thai and that maiden yodo. 

Sir Trietrem, 11. 69. 
Als lange as we kaue herde-men bene, 

And kepis this catell in this doghe. 

So selcouth a sight was nouere non acne. 

York Plays, p. 120. 
Those caitlf Jewes dud not so now, 

Sends him to seohe in cllf and daw. 

Cursor Mundi. ( UaUiwdl .) 
What piotnres are presented by these misty crags and 
deep water- worn doughs ! All about Derbyshire, 1884. 

2f. A cliff ; a rooky precipice. 

Here is the close of Clyme with dews so hye. 

• Morte Arthurs, 1. 1639. 

8. The cleft or fork of a tree. [Prov. Eng.] — 
4. A wood. [Prov. Eng.]— 5. A sluice ; espe- 
cially, a sluice for letting off water gently, as 
in the agricultural operation of improving soils 
by flooding them with muddy water. Also dow. 

This [washing] is performed by stirring up the wool in 
a tank of water with a strong pole, the water being let off 
through a dm or shuttle, furnished with a grating, at the 
bottom of the vat. 

W. Crookes, Dyeing ami Calico-printing, p. 84. 

6 . Alarge vessel of coarse earthenware. - Float- 
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—2, Any piece of doth, especially a worthless 
piece, or one designed for a mean use; a rag. 

A dout about that head. 

Whw. lmte the diatom stood, Shan., Hunf.t, li 1 
They look 

Like empty aoahhardi all, no mettle in em ; 

Like men of clouts, set to keep crows from orchards. 

Fletcher, Bonduoa, ii. 8. 


b?1 


elorc 

doutert, n, [< ME. douter, dm ter, a cobbler, < 
douten, patch, cobble: see dout 1 , v.j A cob- 
bler; apateher. 

clouterly (klou't6r-li), a. [< douter 4- -foij 
Clumsy; awkward. [Obsolete or provincial.] 

The single wheel plough la a very clouterly sort 

Mortimer, Husbandry. 


. Any small piece; a fragment; a tatter; a C^sjbal n. of dout*, 


log dough, a barge with scrapers attached, which, driven 
by tho tide or current, rakes up the slit and sand over 
which It passes, that It may bo removed by the current 
Clough 1 *, n. flee clo ~ 


clough-areh (kluf'i 
hole . 


), n. 


Same as paddle* 

etoori^kidr), ». [E. dial., < ME. dowrc, a field.] 

lie scythe a pulter [poulterer] that selly tho a fatto awanne 
For a gosselyng, that gmsethe on bareyne clowrys. 

Books (f Precedence (K, E. T. H., extra ser.), 1. 81. 

Clour 3 (kldr), v. t. [Sc. Cf . led. kldra = Norw. 
klore , scratch, scrawl.] 1. To inflict a blow on. 
--2. To make a dent or bump on. 
dour 9 (kldr), a. [Sc., < clour*, v. Cf. Icel. kldr, 
a scratching.] 1. A blow. 

Frae words and alths to clours and nicks. 

Bums , To William Simpson. 

2. An indentation produced by a blow, or a 
nosed lump resulting from a blow on the per- 
son. 

clout 1 (klout), a. [< ME. clout, dut, a patch, 
shred, < AS. chit, a patch, a plate (or metal) (> 
Ioel.^ Iclitr, a kerchief, m Sw. klut = Dan. Mud, 
ante, olout), < W. dwt m It. Gael, dud m Manx 
choid, a clout, patch.] 1. A patch; a piece of 
cloth, leather, etc., used to mend something. 


And whan she of this bllle hath taken hede, 

She rente it al to chutes atte lasts. 

Chaucer , Merchant's Tale, L 709. 

4, In archery : (a) The mark fixed in the center 
of the butts at which archers are shooting. /The 
mark is said to have been originally a piece of while doth, 
though Narei supposes that it may have been a small 
nail (French douet. Sec dout*), ] 

Indeed, a' must shoot nearer, or hell no'er hit the clout, 
Shnk., L.L.L , iv. 1. 

Kings are doute that every man shoot* at, 

Onr crown the pin that thousands sock to cleave. 

Marbnte, Tamburlaino the Groat, I., il. 4. 

(6) A small white target placed near the ground. 
Encyc. Brit . (c) An arrow that has nit the 

target. 

Within 80 years they (the Royal Archers at EdlnburghJ 
shot at a square mark of canvas on a frame, and called the 
Clout ; and an arrow striking the target is still called a 
clout. Babces Book (K. E. T. H.), p. dll. 

5. An iron plate fastened upon an axletree to 
keep it from wearing. 

dout 1 (klout), v. t, [< ME. douten , dutien , < AS. 
*dutian (in pp. ge-cldtod, patched), < dut, a 
patch: see the noun.] 1. To patch ; mend by 
sewing on a olout or patch; cobble ; hence, to 
join clumsily. 

And when thei wore passed thourgh tliei ouertoku a carl, 
that hndde bought a payre of strougc shone, and also 
stronge lcther to clowts hem with. 

Merlin (E. K. T. 8.), I. 88. 

Many sentences of one mcaulug clouted up together. 

Aschanu 

Paul, yea, and Peter too, had more skill ... in clouting 
an old tent Latimer. 

2 . To cover with a piece of cloth or with rags ; 
bandage. 

A noisy impudent beggar . . . showed a leg clouted up. 

Taller, No. 68. 

8. To rub with an old piooe of cloth, felt, or 
the like. 

dout 9 (klout), n. [< ME. cloutj clowte, a blow; 
origin unknown.] A blow with the hand; a 
cuff. [Now colloq. or vulgar.] 

Ho gaf hys fadur soche a clowte 
That hors and man folic dowuc. 

Horn, qf Syr Tryamour (ed. Halliwell), 1. 781. 
Dryve out doggo and catte, or els geue them a ehvt. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 182. 

dout 8 (klout), v . t. [K. dial, also dut; < ME. 
douten , dowten, strike, beat: see clout*, n .] 
To strike with the hand; cuff. [Now colloq. 
or vulgar.] 

If 1 hero [her] ohyde, she woldo clowte my cote, hlere 
myn ey. Coventry Mysteries , p. 98. 

Pay him over the pate, dout him for all his courtesies, 
Fletcher, Women Pleased. 

dout 8 (klout), n. [Appar. short for clout-nail , 
where clout is either < F. douet (Ootgrave), a 
little nail (dim. of clou, a nail: see clove*), > 
clouter , stud with nails, or < clout*, v., patch, 
cobble, esp. of shoes, in the patching of which 
clout-nails would be used, flee quot. from Hers 
Plowman, under clout*, v.] flame as clout-nail 
dout 8 (klout), v . t. [< dout 8 , n. Cf. F. olouter, 
stud.] To stud or fasten with nails. 

With his knoppod slion [ buckled shoes] clouted full thykke. 

Piers Plowman's Credit, 1, 424. 

douted 1 (klou'ted), p. a. [Pp. of clout 1 , r.] 1, 
Patched ; mended with clouts ; mended or put 
together clumsily; cobbled : as, clouted shoes. 
A douted cloak alwut hku was, 

That hold him frae the cold. 

Babin Hood and the Beggar (Child’s BAllads, V. 188). 

2. Clothed or covered with clouts or patched 
garments; ragged : as, a clouted beggar. 
douted 9 (klou/ ted), i>. a. [Pp. of clout B, t\] 
Studded, strengthened, or fastened with clout- 
nails. 

I thought he slept ; and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet. 

Shut., Cymtwllne, lv. 2. 
Tho dull swain 
• Treads on It daily with his douted shoon. 

Milton, Oomus, L 685. 

[Some regard the word clouted in tho above 
passages as clouted l, patched or mended.1 
douted 8 (klou'ted), p. a. A variant of clotted. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

One that ‘noiufts his nose with douted cream and pomatum. 

Chapman, May-Day, U. 2. 


te act of striking.— 2. [Appar. a par- 
ticular use of preceding.] See extract. 

A heavy smooth-edged slcklo Is used for bagging or 
douting — an operation in which tho hook is strocksgalnst 
the straw, tho left liaiul being used to gather and carry 
along the out swath. Eneyc. Brit., XXL 674. 

clout-nail (klout'nftl), n. [< dout* + nail] 1. 
A short large-headed nail worn in the soles of 
shoes.— 2. A nail for securing clouts or small 

n ' hos of iron, as t o the axletree of a carriage. 

as a round fiat head, round shank, and 
sharp point. 

Also called clout >. 

Clove 1 (klov). Preterit, and formerly sometimes 
(for cloven, to which tho o in pret. clove is due) 
past participle, of cleave 9 . 
dove 9 (klov), n. [< ME. dove (written cloue, 
also clowe; of. clove*), < AS. clufe, pi. (sing, 
not found) (a LG. Move), clove, esp. of garlic, 
also in comp, cluf-thung, crowfoot, ana duf- 
wyrt, buttercup, also spelled clof-thung, clof- 
wyrt; m OHG. *chloko, *chlofo, in comp, chlobo- 
louh. chhfolouh, chlovolouh, MHG. kmdouch, 
dissimilated knobelouch (of. due), G. knoblauch 
= MLG. klofldk, knuftock, LG. hnuffidk m MD. 
knofloec, D. knoflook, garlic, lit. ‘clove-leek,' 
The orig. sense appears in OHG. "chloho, MHG. 
klobe, GT klohc, Motion , a split stick, =D. kloof, a 
cleft ( > clove*, q. v. ), = E. dough*, q. v. ; thus iut. 
from AS. cledfan, E. cleave , Bplit: see cleave*, 
clove*, dough 1 .] One of the small bulbs form- 
ed in the axils of the scales of a mother bulb, ' 
as in garlic. 

Clou* [var. clone J of garlykke [var. garlek or other lykej, 
costula. Prompt, /’art., p. 486. 

dove 8 (klov), fi. [< D. Move, now kloof, a deft, 
ravine, = E. clough*, q. v. See also clove*.] A ra- 
vine or rooky fissure; a gorge : as, the Kaater- 
skill clove in the Catskill mountains. [Used 
principally along the Hudson river in New York, 
where several Dutch words still remain current.] 
clove 4 (klov), n. [< ME. clowe, clawe. pL clowee, 
clones , short for earlier ME. clowe gilojrkct. clove- 
gillyflower), in the Ancren Riwle as OF., clou de 
gilofre, F. clou do girofle, also simply girofle, 
clove, = Bp, clavo giroflado, also clavo aromdtieo, 
elavo de esttecia (see spice), or simply clavo, = It. 
chiovo, chiodo dt garofano, or simply garofano, 

« %no , clove: so called from the shape of 
>ve, lit. ‘nail of the gillyflower,’ the term 
gillyjkfwer, ME. gilofre, etc., being ult. a cor- 
rupted form of Gr. Kaftvdtpv? Mw, lit. * nut-leaf,’ 
applied to the clove-tree, and subsequently to 



_ 8, a key), 

claudere , dose : see clavis , clef, close 1 , v.] 1. A 
very pungent aromatic spice, the dried flower- 
buds of Eugenia caryophyUata, of the natural 



Branch at tha Clore-tf** (Buptni* tarysphytlmta). with 


order Myrtaem r, originally of the Moluccas, but 
now cultivated in Sandbar, the West Indies, 
Brazil, and other tropical regions. The tree la a 
handsome evergreen, from 16 to 80 feet high, with large, 
elliptic, smooth leaves and numerous purplish flowers « 
jointed stalks. Every put of the plant abounds in the 
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volatile oil for which the flower-buds are prised. Cloves 
we very largely used as a spice, and In medicine for their 
stimulant and aromatic propeiiles. 

Biron. A lemon. 

Lang, Stuck with elm**. Shak., L L L. v. 8. 

A. The tree which beam cloves.— 3. [F. clou, 
a nail: nee etvm.1 A long spiko-nail.- Mother 
doves, who dried fruit of tlio clove true, roHcmliling cloves 
somewhat in up|>oaraiioe, hut laiyur and loss aromatic. 

Oil Of doves, an essential oil obtained from the huds of 
the clove-tree. 1 1 Is the least volatile of the essential oils, 
and consists of eugenic add and a neutral oil. It is color, 
less or has a faint yellow tinge, a strong characteristic 
odor, and a burning taste*. Royal dove, an abnormal 
state of the clove, in which It lias an iimistial number nf 
sepals and large bracts at the taw : once held In high re 
putefmm its rarity and supposed virtues,- Wild dove, 
a small tree of the West Indies and Yeuexuda, Piuwnta 
acri*, which yields the oil of myreiu, the IuimI* of Imy-rum. 

Cl0V6 n (kloy), n, [Origin uncertain.] In Eng- 
land, a weight of Hipchc, etc. a statute of usto 
makes the clove equal to 7 jhmiikIh. The won! is still used 
In Kuffolk and Essex for u weight of h pnunds nf cIiouhc or 
wool, as a division of the wny. 

clove-bark, clove-cinnamon (klov'Wirk, -gin'- cloverea (klfl'vird), a. 
a-mcm), n, Bamo as doroewma (which hoc, ®r®d with clover, 
under cassia), Flocks thick-nibbling through the clover’ d vale. 

olovo-glllyflower (klAv'jil'i-floii-fa), n, [ME. , , Thornton, Hummer, 1. 13S6, 

clove gilofre, etc., clove ; in mod. souse anew ClOW-paSi (kl6'v6r-grta), n. Same as clover. 
comp, of clour* 4- {fill jff town-: hoc clove* and ml- ClOVer-htlllar (ki6'vftr-huP^r), ti. A machine 
lyflower.) If. Hamc hk cloa4, ], for suyiarating clovor-seeds from their hulls. 

In that countree growon many trues that heron elowe- ClOVOr-lORf (kl6'v6r-l€f), n. The leaf of clover; 
fftlufre* and notemiiges. Mnudrmlk , 'IYuvcIh, a trefoil. 

8. One of the popular mimes of J Han thus Cars - elOW-gick (klo # v6r-sik), a. In had condition 
— i— w— — - 1 .- 11 .- a- -i.- * •« from being too long 



down (Uoun), v. i. [< down , ».] To aot or be- 
have as a clown ; play the down. 

Beshrew me. he down* It properly Indeed. 

B, Joiuon, Every Man out of his Humour, ▼. 1 


downagef (klou'nfij), 
i of a do 


[< down 4* •age.) 


Fools, iL 1. 


Clover, hay Worn {Anpi* coitalit), natural ilw. 
larvae j 3. wienon j 4* riiryialb; 5. 6 , moth, with wings extuindsd 
and closed j j, worm covered with silken wei>. 

[< cUmr + -ertt] Cov- 


vUhSj given imperially to the Hove-scented, 
ble-fioworod, whole-colored varieties, 
dove-hitch (klAv'hlah), n . Heo hitch, (I. 
dove-hook (klov'lriik), n. JNaut,, same as sis- 
ter-hook. 

dovel (kliVvel), «. [Fi. dial.] Hame as hack-bar, 
doven(kld'vn), />. a, [< ME. clown, < AH. do fen, 
pp. of dotyan, cleave : see cleave*. ] 1. Divided: 
parted; split; riven. 

she did confine thee . . . 

Into a cloven pine. Shak . , Tempest, i. 2. 

#. In *w. Sep sarmW .- Cloven hoot ft® W. 

-“TO SIIOW the Cloven hoof, to show that one has designs 
of an evil or diataJic character, the devil being commonly 
represented with clovon hoofs. 

Cloven-berry (klo'vu-ber'i). n. A shrub of the 
West Indies, Samyda scrrulaUi, which bears a 
dehiscent fleshy fruit. 


used for raising clo- 
ver: said of land. 

dover-weevll (klo'- 
v6r-wft*vil), n. A 
kind of weevil of the 
genus Apion, differ- 
ent sj>ecies of which 
feed on the seeds of 
the clover, as also 
on tares and other 
lcguraiuous plants. 

A, a/tricurut, especially, hi 
frequently very destruc- 
tive to fields of rod clo- 
ver, laying its eggs among 
“ “ ldch 



Cliivar.wecvil (A afeicanx). 

I Vertical line vhowh uutural nixe.) 


the flowers, from will 
the grill m cal their w.^ 

into tlie piMln. It i* of a bluish-black color and little more 
alfir - 


doyen-footed (kio'vu-fot'ed), a. [ME. clow. a n 

fotc; < clown -r foot + -/y/SI.I X, Havinxr the '*y® ',?*'> 7’ v 

loot divided into parte; elovm.-hoofed ? (In- cl " ver j ■ ho “ to W *■ 
siped.— 8. In vrntth., Imving .tlio webs of a *,£.'$ pSSm/tuVu nSnl 
palmate foot deeply incised, so that tlio foot, is croam-iMilored cows. , n , mH i 

aR *5 5 16171 of , Uie ffJ nuH clovewort (kl6v'w6rt), n. [< dove* + 
MyarochcUaon, the Imtuh fisaijm or cloven-foot- A name given to plants belonging to the 

- ISOTW*. . .. 


w . _ n. 

The manners of a clown. 

And he to serve mo thus! Ingratitude 
Beyond the coarseness yet of *nyclovmage. 

D. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, I. 4. 
Rural cUnenape or urbanity. Ford , Fame's Memorial. 

downer? (klou^r-i), w. [< down 4- -tfry.] 1. 
The condition or character of a down; ill-breed- 
ing; rustic behavior; rudeness of manners. 

Honesty is but a defect of wit; 

Respect but mere rusticity and elotmerv. 

Chapman, All Foo 
Twere os good 
I were reduc'd to clownery. 

Ford, Perkin Warbcck, 1 . 1 

8. Clownish buffoonery, as in a pantomime. 

The trivial and the bombastic, tlie drivelling, squinting, 
sprawling clmvnerie* of nature, with her worn out stage- 
properties and rag-fair emblazonments. 

Sterling, quoted in Whipple’s Lit. and Life, p. 118. 

down-he&l (kloun'htt), w. A common labiate 
plant, Stachya palustrin : first so called by the 
herbalist Gerard because a countryman who 
had cut. himself to the bone with a scythe was 
Raid to have healed the wound with this plant. 
Also called clown’s allheal and down’s wound, 
wort 

clownish (klou'nish), a. [< clown + -teftl.] 1. 
Pertaining to or characteristic of clowns or 
rustics; like a clown; rude; coarse; awkward; 
ungainly. 

A cloud of cumbrous gnutte* doe him molest, . . . 
But with his clnvmieh hands their tender wings 
lie brushctli oft. Spetnter, V , 1. 1, 28. 

Wlmt If wo essay’d to steal 
The cltnmith fool out of your father's court? 

Shak., As you Like It, L 8. 
He ILuicesteri mimicked with ready accent the manners 
of the affected or the elownieh, and made his own graceful 
tone and manner seem doubly such when lie resumed it. 

Scott, Kenilworth, xvlt. 

8. Abounding in clowns ; dull; stupid; uneul- 
turod; Unrefined: as, “a clownish neighbour- 
hood,” I>ry dm. egyn. ChurlMt, Lmtti*h t etc. Hco boor- 
w A. 

clownishly (klou'nish-li), adv. In a clownish 


They [peasant women] bring a seiiMo of the country’* 
Joverp puaturngc, in tlie milk just drawn from the great 
croam-oolored cows. Jlmvell*, Venetian Life. vi. 

- worC . ] 
5 natural 

T , . , S >rt,or ^yopnyimcew. 

£ * vn-hflft), a. Having the clow 1 (klou), w. An obsolete or dialectal form 
hoof divided into two parts, an the ox. of clongh\ 5. 

(k c ^r i > nRk) ’ A 01 l ,ink clow 2 (kw5, r. <. [A vm. of To pull to. 

j.WiSi 0 ?l 1" i » <, * l n5 ,0 « ! ,kl ) clovt '"- . getlior rudely ; labor irregularly in a tumult.u- 

(Oover (kis v6r), ». [t,. dial, titarar, elnrvcr. Sc. ous manner. [North. Eng.] 

55S" d, W' r ’« l Kher<Jarer. < AH, clowe-gilofret, ». [MN.: aeo clow-gilbjflmw 

d&frt f, usually cWfrc = I), klarer = MLG. Merer , and dote* A A clove. 

klaverett, LG. klSmr, klvwtr ~ , ■’ J 

JcWfvcr = (in shorter f 
(ckltw-), MHG. m (Mete- 


< clover 4- -i/l.] Full of maimer; coarsely; rudely, 
lover: us, dowry grass, clownishness (klou 'nish-nes), w. The state or 



unknown.] 1. A hame of various common spo- 
ol®** of plants of tlie genus Trj/Mtom, natural 
order Leguminosw, They ure low liorlm, chiefly found 
in the teimwrate region# of the northern licm(«i>lu>ro. 
SSETfl?,? 1 T x 2i J 00 'Wlo#, of which ttlMmt M) art* imtivo* 
of the United State#, chiefly wont of the Rocky Mountains, 
XU 1 / VRllla K e fcrsge-plsnte, Tlio rod, purple, or 
JJV "" c J ov e r . 7’; f>ra<*rt*r, i» extensively cultlvutcd for 
fodder and as a fertiliser. The white or Dutch clover, T. 
men*, is coiiiinon hi jnwtures. The Alslke clover, T. hu- 
mdum, and the Italian, carnation, or criniMon clover. T, 
mmmatum, aro sometimes cultlvutcd. Other sikhsIcs, 
mostly weeds of little value, are the yellow or hop clover, 
T. agranum; the stone, hare's-foot, or mbhlt-foot clover, 

T. urmnm * Iho ifmuilu.anr w > * a ... 1 


klonne, a clown, bumpkin— Wedgwood); cf. Hw. 
dial, kluns, a hard knob, n clumsy fellow, klunn, 
a log, Dan. Hunt, a log, a block, ^ ' * 


quality of being clownish; rusticity; coarse- 
ness or rudeness of behavior or language; in- 
civility; awkwardness. 

Even his Dotiek dialect has an incomparable sweetness 
in it* alvwiriHhncuM. Dryden. 

downiflt (klou'nlst), ft. [< down + •dst’] One 
who actfi the clown ; a clown. 

Wo ore, sir, comedians, tragedians, tragl-comcrilaus, 
coml-tmgediaiis, pa#torists, huniorlsts, cl<wmi*t* t satirists. 

Middleton ( and another), Mayor of Qunenbornugh, v. 1. 

Clown’ S-treacle (klounz'tre^kl), «. A name of 
the garlic, Allium sativum . 

cloWTing (klour'ing), it. [Cf. E. dial, clour, a 
lump.] In stonc-mtUng, the proeoss of spat- 
ting off superfluous stone with a wedge-shaped 
chisel, or with a pick, thus reducing the faces 
of the stone to nearly plane surfaces. In this 
condition it is said to be wasted off. 


_, r ii . , fr u° ok ; r>i » cloy 1 (kloi), r. /. [< OF. *dnycr, var. of doer, F, 

clod, lump; e.f. alao Dau. Hw. Mump, a lump chuvr, naif, fasten or join Mrtth “ “ 


are widely naturalised. 

8. One of several plants of otlier genera belong- 
ing to the same order • Species of J Uetilotu* arc known 
as sweet clover and Bokhara or true clover. Bur- or heart- 
Si, 1 ! ull, ica ^L ul atn ; Dal vary clover, the spiny, 

fruited Nfdieago Echuitt * ; bush-clover, syweie* of Lf*w- 
eortiiculatUM imcf Trigoiulla 
ormthopodioide* : prairie chiver, species of Petahetenom, 
JUPPlh th ,® l RrvR nt the pyralid moth. 
Asopia eoriaMv(9ahrleiiiii]L It occurs ull over the United 
25™ i ; n £ tt 5 wlAda . sndwas probably brought from Eu- 

?f. c J u AW "Iff 1 * t0Pwl c,ov ‘‘ r * wetting it 
together with silk filled with excremental pellet*, and 

BttK5k - u lu Mwoon 

bol ^ er# the liay-mow or sta<*k, or entirely 
SSSJ5? 1 ^ unde , r 11 board or other shelter. Tliert- are 
two or three annualMneratioiiH, and the Insect hllicrnates 
ss a larva. See cut In next column.— mover-root borer. 

T.^ 0 °. r Itva In Clover, to las like a cow In 

a olor er-fleld — that Is, in most comfortable or enjoyable 
drou m sta n oes ; live luxuriously or lu abundance. 4 9 


(SCO clulA and clump*); for the sonse, c*f. block - 
head, cbdpoll . The notion that the word clown 
is derived from L. colonus, a husbandman (sec 
colony), though phonetically possible (cf . crown, 
ult. < L. forono), is erroneous; but it has per- 
haps affected the use of clown,') x. A man of 
runtic or coarse manners ; a jierson without re- 
finement; a lout; a boor; a churl. 

By my soul, a swain I a most simple clown / 

Shak., U L L., iv. 1. 
As tlie husband is, the wife is : thou art mated with a 
clown, 

And the groisimss of bis nature will have weight to drag 
thee down. Tennymm, ijocksley 

8. A husbandman; a peasant; a rustic. 

When Little John came, to gambols they went, 

Both gentlemen, yeomen, and clown. 

Jtobtn flood'* Birth (Child's Ballads, V. 848). 
The down, the child of nature without guile, 

Blest with an infant’s ignorance of all 
But hi* own simple pleasures. Cotcjmr, Task, Iv. 628. 
3. A professional or habitual jester; a merry- 
man or buffoon, as in a pantomime, circus, or 
other place of entertainment, and formerly in 
the households of the great. 

The roynieh clown, at whom so oft 
Your grace was wont to laugh. 


-Byn, See jester and sang, 


Shak,, At you Like it, fj. $ 


nails (in comp. 

vnvivyiT ^uc« uvvtvyj, cloy, choke or stop up, 
var. of encloucr, nail, drive in a nail). < clo, clou, 
< L. darus, a nail: see clove* and clout*.] It. 
To pierce ; gore. 

Which with his cruell tuske him deadly cloud. 

Spencer, F. 6, III, vl. 48. 

2f. In farriery, to prick (a horse) in shoeing. 

He never shod a horse hut he cloyed him. 

Bacon, Apophthegms. 

3f. To stop up ; obstruct ; clog. 

The duke's nurj>o*e was to have cloyed tlie harbour by 
sinking ships ladun with stones. 

Sjiced, Henry VI., IX. xvi. f 30. 
4. To spike ; drive a spike into the vent of: as, 
to cloy a gun. 

Did Jove look on us, I would laugh, and swear 
That his artillery Is cloy 'd by me. 

Fletcher (and MandngerT), False One, v. 4. 

6 . To satiate; gratify to repletion or so as to 
cause loathing; surfeit; Bate. 

Who can . . . 

cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
1 * ilonof afeast? 

Shak., Rtoh. II., L 8. 
Let smooth-chltin d amourists be cloy'd in play, 

And surfeit on the bane of hateful leisure. 

Ford, Fame's Memorial, 

pBjm. 4 Sate, etc. (see MttyV), pall, glut, gorge. 


By bare imaglnmtl 



doy 

do7®t (Md), ff. t. [Ap par. ft corruption of 
claw, v„ by confusion with doy*.] To stroke 
with ft claw. 

His royal bird 

Prunes the Immortal wing, and doy* his beak, 

As when Ills god Is pleas'd. Shat,, Cymbellne, r. 4. 

olofort (kloi'Gr)* ft. T< + -er*.] One who 
intrudes on the profits of young sharpers by 
claiming a share. [Thieves’ slang.] 

Then there's a eloper, or snap, that dogs any new brother 
In that trade and snaps— will have half In any booty. 

Middleton and Dekker, Roaring Girl. 

doyleas (kloi'les), a. [< cloy 1 + -less.] Not 
causing satiety. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with oloylest sauce his appetite. 

Shot., A. and C. t 11. 1. 

cloymentt (kloi # merit), ft. [< cloy* + -ment.] 
* eyond th e demands of ap- 
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H. hid m tow gnf tain pUlud and iMHbMn i. d&bM&f-dllakt (klub'ing^riagk), ». A ben*. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. i«. gjre drunk at a club, tavern, or coffee-house. 

4 . liiltu, to demoralise or eonfuae by . blnn- a. tath . drink died «uphe (ooffw), which 1. mule of 
der in tactical maneuvers : as, to club a bat- a brown lem, and It may be called their dubbing-drink 
talion. [Slang.] between meals. floweli, Letters (1UG0). 

dub 3 (klub), a. [Appears first in the middle dubbish 1 (kluVish), a* [< dub* + -isk 1 .] Bude; 
of the X7th century, written club or elubbe , and clownish; rustic, 


Ten kings do die Indore one elubbith clowne. 

Mir. /or Nag*., p. 2&L 

dubbiflh 3 (klub'isli), a. r<rM» + -f«ftl.1 Dis- 
posed to associate or club together; clubable. 


Surfeit; repletion 
petite. 

Alas, their love may be call'd appetite . . . 

That suffer surfeit, cloyment, and revolt. 

Shak., T. N., 11. 6. 

dnb 1 (klub), ft. r< ME. club, clubb , elubbe, also 
clob, etc.. < Ieel. tclubba — Sw. klubba a Dan. 
klub, prob. an assimilated form (bb < mb, mp) 
of Ieel. klumba , a club, = Sw. Dan. klump, 
dump, lump; cf. Sw. klubb, a clump, block: 

Dan. Idumpfodet, clubfooted: see clump* and 
clown. As tho name of a suit of cards, clubs is 
a translation of Sp. bastott, the suit of clubs, 
pi. of ba/tto, a club, a cudgel (see basto, has ton). 

The figure on theso cards is now a trefoil or eliaige. 
clover-loaf; cf. Dan. Mover a D. klaver , a club 
at cards, lit . i clover 1 : see clover .] 1. A stick 
or piece of wood suitable for being wielded dnb 3 (klub), v . ; pret. and pp. dubbed , ppr. 
in the hand as a weapon; u thick, heavy stick clubbing . [< club 2 , ».] I, intram. 1. To coin- 
used as a weapon; a cudgel. bine or join together, as a number of individ- 

uals. for a common purpose ; form a club : as, 
to club together to form a library.— 8. Specifi- 
cally, to contribute to a common fund ; com- 
bine to raise money for a certain purpose. 

Wo wore resolved to elub for a coach. Tatter , No. 137. 


applied to convivial societies originating and 
meeting in eoffeo-houses and taverns ; prob. a 
particular application of club* in the sense of a 

♦clump’ or ‘knot,’ i. e., of mon (see club*, 3); * . ;il . x” 

of. SwT klubb, a clump, ©t«. (nee cluW-), dial, a Clubbilt (klub'iat), «. [< chfh'i + •/«<.] One 

crowd •, G. klump, a lump, mate, orowd.- sec ” fc “ v “’ * I -“ — 

clump*.'] 1. A company of persons organised 
to meet for social intercourse, or for tho pro- 
motion of some common object, as literature, 
science, politics, etc. Admission to tho lmMitlHTHhlp 
of cIuIm is commonly hy Itallot. Clubs arc now at) impor- 
tant feature of social life iu all large cities, many of them 
occupying large buildings containing meeting-rooms, li- 
braries, restaurants, etc. 

We now use the word elubbe for a sodality iu a tavern. 

What right has any man to meet in factious clubs to 
vilify the government? fyrytten, Dcd. at The Modal. 


who belongs to a party, club, or association; 
a supporter of clubs, [liarc.] 

The crowd shouted out, with rage, at sight of tills latter 
the namo of a Jucobln townsman and dnobiet ; and shook 
itself to seise him. Carlyle, French Rev., III. Iv. 3. 

Literary dubs and rfuhMsfs. 

Jour, of Education, XVIII. 90. 

dubby (klub'i). a. [< club 2 + *yi.] Of a dub- 
able or social disposition. Bala. 
club-compasses (klub'kum'pas-ez), n. pi. A 
form of compasses having a bullet or cone at 
tho extremity of one leg, which is inserted in a 
hole. 


The end of our elub Is to advance conversation and club-flstf (klub'flgt), w. A large heavy fist ; 
friendship. Sw(ft, Letteiu a bni(ul fellow. Mir. for Mage. 

8. A club-house.— 3. The united expenses of club-fisted (klub'iis # ted), a. Having a burly 
a compauy ; joint charge ; mess account . fat. 

We dined at a French house, hut paid ten shillings for dub-fOOt (klub'ffit), n. [< club* + foot* Cf. G. 
our part of the club. Pepyt, IMary. klumpfiw cs 1). klompvoct = Ieel. klwuhv/Ur m 

4. The contribution of an individual to a joint Dan. klnmpfoil (» Kw, kUmpfot), a club-foot: 

cM4.] 1. A deformed or diet 


Tim fine fellows are always Inviting him to tlm tavern, 
and make him pay his elub. Swift, Journal to Htella, vl. 


But make you ready your stiff lints and club*. 

Shak., Cor., 1. 1. 

As he pulled off his helmet, a butcher slew hlin with 
the strunk of u club. Sir ./. Uayvmnl. 

8. In the games of golf and shinty, a staff with 
a crooked and heavy head for driving the hall. 
Bee golf-club , 1. — 3. A round solid mass; a 
dump; a knot. 

The hair carried Into a elub, according to the fashion. 

Bulwer. 

4. A playing-card that is markod with trefoils 
in the plural, the suit so marked. 

Ensanguined hearts, clubs typical of strife, 

And siMuius, tho emblem of untimely graves. 

Cotrpcr, Task, iv. 218. 
Tho suit of cIuIm upon the Spanish cards is not the tre- 
foils as with us, hut positively elube, or cudgels, of whluh 
we retain the name, chough we have lost tlm figures; tho 
, The spades are swords, called in 


The owl, the raven, and tho lmt 
CluMted for a feather to his hat. 


p distorted foot i a 

foot which is set awry from the ankle, ana Is 
generally also imperfect in shape or undersized. 
— 8. A similar twisted condition of the feet 
which is normal in Homo animals, as sloths. — 
3. [Without the hyphen.] Congenital distor- 
tion of tho foot ; tho state of having a club- 
foot or club-feet ; lull pen (which ace) : as, to 
bo afflicted with clubfoot ; the surgical treat- 
ment of clubfoot. Also called clubbing.— Club- 
foot XUOBS. Huii m os club-man*. 
clubfooted (klub'ffit '«<!), a. [< club-foot + 

‘ ‘ ' ib-fi ' 


Sirf/t. -fd 3 *] Having a club-foot or club-feet; affect- 

» ti» 


combine into a whole. 

Till grosser atoms, tumbling in the stream 


Of fancy, madly uiut, and cfabbed into a dream. 


II. tram. 1. To unite; add together by con- 
tribution ; combine. 

By thus clubbino our 

should each of us have the advantage of imiin 


By thus clulthinji our lmoks in a common library, 
hould each of us nave the advantage of using the in 
of all tho other iiiuiiitors. Franklin, Autoblog., p. 119. 


. we 
! looks 


Tho two brothers who dubbed their means to buy on 
elephant T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney, ill. 1. 

8. To divide into an average amount for each 
individual concerned : os, to club the expense 
, a suddenly broadened outer por- JJJ 1 entertainment. . . 

uitennu, fonnod by two, three, or elub* (klub), e. il.jinb nA pp. MM, ppr. 
ed terminal joints, as in most wee- dubbing, u.1. 


original name is hostos. ^ . 

Spain espadas; in this Instance wo retain the name and 
some faint resemblance of tlie figure. 

Strutt, Hjiorts and Pastimes, p. 424. 

6. In entom 
tiou of an antenna, 
more enlarged 

vils. See cut under clavatc*. — 0, 
the family Ctamrici, the claviform 
or one or its branchefl. M. t\ Cooke , Kwvmu 
Fungi, p. 335.-7. A sumli spar to which the 


, club*.] Naut ., to drift down 



state of being clubfooted or taliped, 
club-grass (klub'gr&s), n. A kind of grass eon- 
Tirifdrn. stituting the small genus Coryncjihorus, native 
to southern Europe. It has a jointed beard, 
which is olub-sliapod at tho apex, 
dubhaul (klub'hai), r. t. I/aut., to tack (a 
ship) when In danger of tnisHiug stays and drift- 
ing ashore, by lotting go tho Ice anchor as soon 
as tho ship’s hood comes into the wind, and 
then causing Die vohhoI to pay off in the right 
direction by hauling on a hawser previously at- 
tached to the anchor and led iu on the lee quar- 
ter. Tho hawser !h then cut, and, the sails be- 
ing trimmed, tho ship stands off on the new 
tack. 

[< club* + head 
, etc.] Having 
'antenna,” Der- 

htm . 

[< club 2 + club-house (klub'hous), v. A house occupied 
br a club, or in which a club assembles, it Is a 
place ut meeting ami witertaliinmiit, always open to those 
who arc inembcrH of tlm club. To the original coffee-room 
and nuwH'routii the typical modern club-house odds library 
and reading-room, and usually cord-, hilliard-, and smok- 
ing-rooms, hatliM, cite., and often fiodroonis. The outline 
A very small body of oltlsens entitled to be classed us and domestic ilcnartuioiits are also complete. 
elubafde men. The Century, xxv. 3ii. club-lftW (kluh'lA), n. 1. Government by elubs 

dub-ballt (klub'b&l), n. A game. See extract. « violence ; the use ot arms or force in place 

Club-ball I. iputinie clvarly dl.tlnKulaliud from cuiulnut uni 

or goff. . . . iruT differonue seems to have consisted iu jlubsare trumps no player may pass or give up 
tlie one lieing jilayed with a curved bat ami tliu other with his hand. 

a straight one. Strutt, Spurts and Iistlmos, p. 173. clubman 1 (kluVinaii), w. ; pi. clubmen (-men), 
dubbed (klubd), a. [< ME. clubbed, clobbed. club- [< dub* + mail.] One who carries a club; one 



clubable or social. 

A' UAM|4| Mi VWt fa A BAAIC*** DI/CIA il%« TVIl»l?ftA VUV ■ ■ mm m mm mm jm . - g r A ^ 

foot of a gaff-topw.il ortho clue of aetayaail a ^un 

* fit to be a member of a social club ; companion- 

able; sociable. 


John Gilison Lockhart was not u social or clubbable man. 

Carruthere. 


m, m, Clubs. 4, Hokting-poto. 


shaped, also rudo;"< club* + -ctf 3 ,] Shaped 
like a club ; thickened at tho end. 

Grcte dabbed staves. Chaucer , Frol, to Monk's Tale, 1. 10. 

The flnger-emls are swollen, and a cfaMfd Appearauro 
is present. Buck's Uandbwk cf Med, Sei., V. Os, 

Specifically, in entom. : (a) Clavatc ; diluted toward the 
apex : as. dubbed autennw or tibim. Sou cut under da- 
vate 1. (6) Forming a elub ; as, dubbed terminal Joints of 
the untennis. 


or jib is bent to make the sail set to the best 
advantage. 

dub 1 (kmb), v. t.; pret. and up. clubbed, ppr. lilUUWVf* ^n,*uu %u j,t _ 
dubbing. f< club*, w. See dubbed.] 1. To beat who clubs; one who strikes with a club, 
with a club.— 8. To convert into a club; use dubber 3 (klub^rhn. [<dub 2 ,v., + -or*.] One 
as a elub : as, to' club a musket (by taking hold who belongs to a club ; a clubhist ; a club-man. 
of the barrel and striking with the butt). dubbing (klub'ing), n. [Verbal n. of dubl. 

Here occurred a short, sharp, and obstinate hind -to. e., regarded as intransitive.] 1. The state of 
hand conflict with bayonets ana dubbed muskets. being or becoming clubbed or club-shaped, as 

The Century , xxxi. 456. the hani» or feet.— 8. Same as dubfoot. Bee 
3. To unite, as the hair, in a solid mass or knot dub-foot, 3.-3. The act of beating with a club: 
resembling a club. as, the police resorted to dubbing* 


who fights with a club. 

Aloidui, surimiu'd Hercules, 

The only clubman of his time. 

Saliman and Pcreeda, 1600. 
dub-man 3 (klub ’man), n [< dub 2 + man.] 
A member of a club ; one who prefers the life 
of clubs. 

Hawthorne docs not 
clever club-man. 


covet the applause of the 
N. A. Rev., 0XXI1I. 480. 


clubber \ (klnb'6r) t #, [<*l 1 ,* ! i+fJJ dub-rnuter (Idub'mta'Wr), «. [< cheW + 

mas lei-.] The mcnagor of or punreyor for a 
club. 

dub-mom (klub'mds), It. Tho common name 
of plants or tho order Tjyoopodiaeeat , more par- 
ticularly of tho genu b Lycopodium. Also called 
clubfoot mos$. 

The dub-mote (Selogo) was a fetish of another kind. 
The man who carried the divine object was eeonn against 
all misfortune: and blindness could be cured by the 



fames of a few of ita leave*, which were dried end thrown 
into the fin. It had t» be gathered with a ourioni magi- 
eel ceremony. C. Elton, Origin* of Eng. Hint., p. S60. 

clttb-room (klub'rtfm), if. The apartment in 
which a club meets. 

dubroot (klub'rttt ), n. A disease of the roots of 
cabbage, consisting of large swellings, caused 
by the inyxomyootous fungus Plasmodiophora 
Brassioat. 

dub-rush (klub'nish), n. 1 . A plant of the gen us 
Scirpu8.—2. The cattail reed, Tyvha lot {folio. 

dub-shaped (klub'shapt), a. Shaped like it 
club: clavate. 

club-skate (klub'skut), n. [< club* + skate. 

dei 


The Amt skate of the kind made with heel-but- 
ton and damp for the sole was named the 4 4 New 
York Club slate,” after an organization then 
existing (I860).] A skate the framework of 
which is made or light iron or steel, with clamps, 
springs, or screws, to fasten it securely to the 
shoe. 

dubfter (klub'stdr), n. [< club* 2 + stcr,’] A 
frequenter of clubs ; a boon companion. 

He win no elubeter 1 total among goml folio wn. 

Hfttjvr North, towl dull ford, 1. 145. 

dub-topsail (klub'top'sal, -si), n. Naut ., a 
large gaff-topsail, used in yachts, having a small 
spar called a dub bent to its foot so as to ex- 
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Hence— 3. Anything that guides or directs 
one in an intricate case ; a guide or key to the 
solution of a puzzle or problem, or the unravel- 
ing of a plot or mystery: in allusion to the 
mythological story that Theseus was guided 
by a (duo of thread through the Cretan laby- 
rinth. 

Tlmy ar? only to be underatood find traced by the clue 
of exiierlcnvo. Bacon, Political Fables, x., Expl. 

Tlito due will unravel what otherwise would seem very 
Incofistotcnt In my father’s domestic character. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, v, 

4. A measure of yam or hemp, 4,800 yards.— 
6. Naut., a lower corner of a square sail or tho 
aftraost corner of a fore-and-aft sail.- dues of a 
hammock, the combination of small llmw by which it to 
suspended.- From due to earing (naut.), from the l>ot- 
tom to the top ; from onn end totno other ; throughout ; 
cntlhjly. 

clue, dew (kid), i\ t , ; pret. andpp, clued, clewed, 
ppr. cluing, viewing, [< clue, clew , w.] 1. Naut,, 
to haul up to the yam (tho lower comers of a 
topsail, topgallantsan, or royal) by means of 
tho clue-lines : used with up, 

44 Here comes (Jaiw Horn t " said the chief mate ; and we 
had hardly time to haul down and dew up before It whs 
upon us, H. U. Dana, Jr., Hefore the Mast, p. 28. 

2. To direct, as by a oluo or thread. Jicau . and 
Ft, 


(juump;, 0. <• [Pfob. < dump*, ft, j of, 

dumps. klompe, a wooden shoe, clog, a 

var. form of the noun. Cf. clamp*.] To walk 
heavily and clumsily. 

dump-mode (klump'blok), n , In meek,, a 
strongly made block with a thick sheave and a 
largo opening. Bee cut under Mock. 
clump-DOOt (klump'bflt), n. [< clump* + hoof®. 
Cf, D. kiomp , a dump, also a wooden shoe.] 
A heavy boot for rough wear. 
clamper 1 (klum'p6r), n. [< ME. *dumprc (f), < 
A H. clymprc, & lump : boo clump*,'] A large piece; 
a lump : in coal-mining, a large mass of fallen 
rock. [Forest of Dean, Kng.J 



cluck 

m£«: 

kluaken, La. klukhm = MHO. Mirim. ttl«o 

gluckcn, , 0. gluckcn & Dftn. klukkc _ Hw. iclucka ir»n, and tlw tacks and sheets aecurod to it. w _ , ... _ w . . , 

s W . dwoian, cUman = L. ylocirc^ later cine-jigger (kl0'jig # 6r), n. Naut., & small pur- «.] A game of questions and answers. The 


. , . , . J, . 11 Wi«| mill vibv vuvnn mm nuvvvn neviiivw ms iv ( 

, - , , ,, oHinmh.jlocirfi, later *«<«- clw-jl««r (klO'jiK'to), a. Naut., a 

etare (pt glooulare anil jilultirv, cited from 1 oh- chaseror tnclne up the corners of topsails and 


cluinper 1 t (klum'pfcr), v. t. [Freq. of verb 
* clump 1 , or ult. < dumper*, n . ; cf. Dan. klumpe, 
Bw. tcUmpa, dot, coagulate; from tho noun: 
see clump 1 .} To form into dumps or masses. 

Vapours . . . 

Clumper'd In 1 tails of clouds. 

Ur. It. More, Infinity of Worlds, st. 91 

dumper 2 (klum'pGr), n. [< damn® + -cr*. Ct 
MLCf. klumite, kltmpe, a wooden shoo, clog: see 
dump®.] A thick, heavy shoe: usually in the 
plural. [Prov. Eng.] 

dnmpertont, n. [Also cUmperton ; appar. < 
dumjwr* + •ion, as in simpleton, Cf. dumpse = 
clumse.] A clown. Minsheu, 1617 ; Colee, 1717. 

Fallings ... to altercation with a strong* stubbeme 
dmnjterUm, lio was shrowdllo beaten of him. 

Polydonut Vergiliue (tram.). 

dumping (klum'plng), n. [< clump*, 4, + -ing*.] 
The process of curijajj the hair in clumps. 
clumps 1 !, clumpset (klumps), a. and n. Vari- 
ant forms of clumee, 

dumps 2 (klumps), n. [Appar. orig. pi. of clump*, 
istion 


tus) (> It. chiocciarc, crocciarc 
doqumr, codear = Pr. cloquiar 


Bn. clocar, 
i OF. clouccr , 


courses forward of the yards, so that the sails 
may be easily furled. 

a 

o 


vwqnvur, wvwur = xr. ewi/iwir be vm • wtwmr, may t>e easily IUTied. 

glouocr, later glosser, glousser, F. glousser), duck clue-line (klfi'lln: coUoq. klC'lln), n. Naut.. i 
as a ben (cf. It. chioccla == Bn. clucm = M1X1. purchase or single rojm for hauling up to tn< 
klucke mb MHO- kluckrA}. klucke,gluckc, u brood- yards the clues of topsails, topgallantsails 
ing hen; E. dial, deck 1 , hatch, deck*, cluck), s=s U ud royals. 

Gr. ttMiatmvj cluck as a hen; cf. Or. kaukhv, dum x t (klnm), n. and a. [Early mod, K. dumme, < 
ejoak as a jackdaw, groan in disapprobation ; ME. dum, clom, silence ; cf. AS. clumian (once), 
Hind, kurkurana, cluck, cackle, murmur: all mutter. ‘ 

imitative words, more or less varied, which may also use 


be compared, as to form, with chuck 1 click*, 
dock, crake, croak, cock 1 .'] I. intrane. To utter 
the call or cry of u brooding hen or a hen with 
young chicks. 

The linen were only a part of the Hound of lili wife’* 
tongue, dtalractlnx him lio more than the ducking of tliu 
maternal heim atomt tho hoiwe. 

W, M, Baker, New Timothy, p. M, 


Imitative; cf. fnant.] I, n. Silence: 
also used as an exclamation to commuud silence. 

Yef |lf] ye mo wylleth yliere (hoar], hahlieth amang you 
clom and reate. Ayenlrite qf Inu*yt , p. WC. 

Now, pater noater. “efum," uiukI Nicolay. 

**"*“'■■ “ * n, and quo<l Altooun. 

Chaucer, Mlllor'i Tale, 1. 452. 


fluw, innwri hw 

And "cluw," quod Jou, 
II. a. Silent; glum. 


II. tram r. To call or incite by clucking, as a 
hen her chicks. 

When ahe (poor hen I), fond of no aecoml brood, 

Hoa duck' a thee to the warn. *'*■ " ' 


Ho to . . . dumme, and la more aurly to be spoken with 
than ever he was before. 

Ntuhe, Lenten Btuife (Hart, Mtoc., VI. 105). 

dum 2 (klum). An obsolete or dialectal preterit 
,„ w „ climb. 

™8kak."i'. or’, v. 3 . dum 8 (klum), v. t. ? pret. and pp. clummed , ppr. 
clnok (Icluk), ti. r< duck, V. In second Benue, elmgUng. [Cf. dummy ] 1. Toliandlo rouglily. 
cf, click*, ».l 1, A Bound uttered by a lieu when —3< To clutch. [Prov. Kng. in both simucH,] 
broody, or fn calling her chicks.— 2. Same as Bomo in their gripyng tallanta dum a iwill of hraaae. 
dfofrl *2. A Herriny's Tayh, 1598. 

dudrag-hen (kluk'ing-hen), n. A name in dumbest. Obsolete strong preterit plural of 
Jamaica of the crying-bird, carau, or limpkln, climb. 

Aram tie pictm » clumber (klum'bCr), n. A kind of spaniel val- 

dudlform (Idd'di-fAnn), a. [< ML. *cludus (a ued as a retriever. 

reAex of OF. clou , < L. clavus, a nail : see clove 4 dump 1 (klump), n. [< ME. *clump (AS. only in 
and clams) + L. forma, shape.] Nail-shaped ; longer form dympre (var. clymppe), a lump (of 
cuneiform: specifically applied to the charac- metal); cf. clumper 1 ) ss D, kiomp a= LQ. klump 


ters of the ancient inscriptions of Babylonia, 
Assyria, and Persia* See arrow-headed and cu- 
neiform, [Bare.] 

due, dew (kltt), n. r< ME. clmc, cknvc, clue, < 
AS. cUwen, clywcn, deowen (once clywv) s= I), 
kluwen, formerly also klauwe, klouwe, as LG. 
kluwc, klouwm as OHG. chliuwa , chliwa , MHO. 
kliuwe, with dim. OHG. vhliuwmn, M11G. klin- 
welin, and kUuwel, dissimilated kniulin, kniuwvl , 
G. knduel (> Dan. n&gle, neat., clue), a ball, a 
ball of thread; cf. L. glucrc, draw together, 
Bkt gldutt, a ball ; perhaps akin to L. gldmus, 
a clue, a ball of thread (see glomerate), and 
gldbue, a ball (see globe), Tho naut. senses 
are prob. of D. origin.] 1. A ball or skein of 
thread or yam. 

Steal out. all alone, to the kiln, ami, darkling, throw Into 
the pot a ecu# of blue yam. Burn*, llallowmm, Note*. 

2. The thread or yam that is wound into the 
form of a ball; thread in general. 

He [Theeeua] formed that lugenloua device of hto due, 
which led directly through all the windings of the laby- 
rinth. Jtaeon, Political Fables, x. 

It to decreed 

That I must die with her; our elw at life 
Was spun together. 

Mouingor, Virgin-Martyr, iv. 8. 


( > G . klump, klumpe, klumpen) = Dan. Sw. klump, 
a clump, lump, etc. (prob. = Icel. klumba, as- 
similated klubba, a club, > E. club 3 ) ; cf. Dan. 
klimp. a clod, ■= Sw. klimp, a clod, lump, dump- 
ling, Sw. klamp, a clump. The resemblance of 
dump to lump is accidental, and its connection 
with damp*, clam*, clumse, etc., remote and un- 
certain.] 1. A thick, short, unformed niece of 
wood or other solid substance; a shapeless 
mass. — 2, Aclustor; a small, closely gathered 
group: used especially of trees or shrubs, but 
sometimes of other things and of persons. 

Ho could numtwrthe field* fn every direction, and could 
tell how many tree* there were in the mostdtotautefuMp. 

Jane Auden, Pride and Prejudice, p. 134, 

I ohaerved many time* dally for more than a fortnight 
tome large clumja of hearUeaie growing in my garden, 
before 1 taw a single humble-bee at work. 

Darwin, Croaa and Self Fertilisation, p, 124. 

3. A thick sole secured to an ordinary boot- 
solo by springs or by cement.— 4. A small 
spiral curl of hair pressed flat between tho disk- 
snaped ends of a pair of crimping-tongs, so as 
to lie close to the nead.— 6. A bivalve mollusk 
of the family Madrid®, Lutraria ellipUca, it has 
a broad flatttoh shell about fi Indies long and 8 Inches 
liltfi. It lives chiefly In muddy estuaries, buried a foot or 
two deep. 


iitoycrs are divided into two parties ; two players, one 
from eatih side, select an object which the others try to 
discover by questioning thorn, the answers being "yos" 
or 41 no," and each jmrty questioning that one of the two 
who belong* to the opposite side. The side tliat guesses 
the object first takes one player from the other side, and 
this continues until all tho pisyers of onuparty but one are 
taken by the other, when that one is beaten or “clumps." 

clumpy (klum 'pi), a. [< clump * + -y* \ = Bw. 
klumpig, clumsy.] Consisting of clumps ; mas- 
sive; lunrpy. 

clumse (kiumsjur. ; pret. and pp. clumsed , ppr. 
clumsing. [< ME. efumsen , clomsen, cloumtten, < 
Norw. klumsa, make speechless, palsy, prevent 
from speaking, silence, muzzle (an animal), 
also klumra, klunut, klumme , and in comp, for - 
klumsa, with same sense, whence klumsad, pp., 
also klumsa, speechless, palsied, by a spasm or 
by four, or (as sometimes thought) by witchery, 
m Bw. dial, (with strong pp. suffix) khmmsen, 
Uumsun, klomscn , benumbed with cold; with 
formative s (or, in the form kluma, directly; 
cf. D. klcumen , and in comp, ecr-kleumcn, ver- 
klomen (= LG. ver-klamen — G. ver-klomen), be 
numb with cold — a secondary form, with pp. as 
udj., verkleumd = LG. vcrklamt, equiv. to G. ver- 
klommen (with strong suffix), benumbed with 
cold) from an assumed pp. ( *klumen ) of a verb 
(*kliman) from the pret. of which (fktam) is de- 
rived E. clam 1 with its cognates, the orig. sense 
being ‘to stick, adhere the word clumse, with 
its more familiar deriv. clumsy , being thus in 
relation with clam*, dam*, clom*, etc. : see these 
words.] I.f trans. To numb, benumb, stiffen, 
or paralyze with cold or fear. 

That clowde elownmd v» dene 
That come echynand so olere, 

Such syght was never *ene 
To eeke all aydto aeere. York Plays, p. 191, 
Fadres bihelden not lone* with elumeid hltidto. 

Wydif, Jer. xlviL 8 (Purv.X 
Ho that will noght thynk of tlito . . . 

He to outher dorneed [L. hebee] or wode (craiyl 

JJampolc, Prick of Conaoienoe, 1. 1051. 

II, intrane. 1. To be numbed, benumbed, 
stiffened, or paralyzed with cold or fear. 

4, Haue, Haukyu I ” quod Faoyence, “ and ete this whan the 
hungreth, 

Or whan tbow clomeeH for colde or olyngest for drye.'* 

IHere Plowman (B), xlv. 50. 

2. To die of thirst. [Shetland.] 

[Now only prov.] 

clumse (klums), a. and n. [Also clumpse, clumps; 
< Norw. klumsa, speechless, palsied, benumbed ; 
or short for clumsed, pp. of clumse: see clumse, 
tf.1 L a. 1. Benumbed, as with cold. [Now 
only prov. Eng.] 

Bntombi IF.], atonled, benummed, elu mpee, adeep. 

Ootgrave* 

Pole [F.] f dump**, benummed, or awollen with oold. 

Cotgrae*. 

2, Idle; lazy; loutish. [Prov. Eng.]— 3. Plain- 
dealing; honest. BalliweU. [Prov. Eng.] 

H. * A stupid fellow; a numskull. 



Mutually 

clumsily (khun'*i-li), ode, In a clumsy man- 
ner ; awkwardly: in an unhandy manner; with- 
out expertness, tact, dexterity, or grace. 

He dared not deoeive them grossly, clumsily, openly, 
Impudently. Lord Brougham, John Wilke*. 

clumiilitSi (klum'zi-nes), n. [< clumsy + -ness,] 
The quality of being clumsy; awkwardness; 
unhandiness; ungainnness ; want of readiness, 
nimbleness, or dexterity, 
clumsy (klum'zi), a. [A variation of clumse, a,, 
or dumied, vp. with suffix -y 1 .] If. Stiffened 
with cold; benumbed. 

The Carthaginians . . . returned to the camp bo clumsy 
and frozen a* scarcely they felt the joy of their victory. 

Holland , tr. of Mvy, p. 426. 
8. Acting as if benumbed ; awkward $ ungain- 
ly; unhandy; uncouth; without oxperttiess, 
dexterity, tact, or grace : as, a clumsy workman ; 
a clumsy woher. 

This precious piece of verse, I really Judge 
Is meant to copy iny own character, 

A dumty mimic. 

Browning, King and Hook, I. 316. 

3. Manifesting awkwardness: ill-contrived or 
ill-managed; awkwardly combined, arranged, 
or used : as, a clumsy movement ; clumsy sen- 
tences. 

You will not have far to go, seeing that Ho is now even 
among us hearing my clumsy words. Kingsley. 

4. So made as to bo unwieldy in certain or in 
all uses ; heavily built ; large and heavy ; not 
manageable, light, or graceful. 

Dire artillery's clumsy car. Scott, Alarm Ion, iv. 27. 

5. Awkward in appearance or use ; unfamiliar; 
anomalous; outre. 

See what a lovely shell. . . . 

What is it? a learned man 
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dunk (klungk), tt. A sound such as is express- 
ed by the imitative verb dunk ; the gurgling 
sound made by liquor when inured from a 
bottle. [Scotch.] 

Oluny luce, guipure, etc. See the nouns. 

Olupea (kltt'pW), a. ("NL., < L. clupea , a small 
river-fish, not identified. ] A genus of fishes, of 
which the common herring is the most familiar 
example, typical of the family Clupeidw. See 
cut under herring . 

OIUPM (kl6'p$-e), n. vl [NL„ pi. of Clupea,] 
In Cuvier’s Bystem, the fifth family of Mala- 
cogter^i abdominales : same as Clupeidw, , (a). 

clupeid ^kM^p^id), n. A fish of the family 
Clupeidw. Also clupeoid . 

Clupeid* (klfi-p«'i-&), n. pi [NL,. < Clupea 
+ -idee.] A family of malacopteryputi fishes, 
typified by the genus Clujm, containing tho 
common herring. Vary different limits have lieen os- 
signed to It by ichthyologists, (a) In Bonaparte's system 
or classification, a family of Malacojdcrygii abdominales, 
without adipose tin, and with the upper jaw formed by Die 
IntermaxlUaries, which have no pedicles, In the middle, 
and by the maxillaries on the sides ; the laxly Is nearly 
always covered with numerous scales, and in most oases 
a swlni'bladder and numerous c»ea arc present Also 


pressed into a serrated edge; tho margin of the upper 
jaw formed by tho lutennaxlllaries meslally and by the 
maxillaries laterally, and tire maxillurie* composed of 
three (sometimes movable) pieces ; the opercular appara- 
tus complete ; the dornal tin not elongated ; tho stomach 
a blind sac ; the pyloric appendages numerous ; and the 
•jus highly developed, the gill-openings being 


Could give it a dummi name. 

Tennyson, Maud, xxlv. 2. 
Clumsy tea, a tea with something substantial to eat. 
Macmillan's Mag.-Byn. 2. Ungainly, Uncouth, etc. (sec 
awkward), heavy, lumbering. 
dumq r*booti Otlum'zi-bfits), n, Seo hoof 9 , 
clumsy-cleat (klum'zi-klfit), », In a whale- 
boat, a stout thwart with a rounded notch on 
the after side. C. Af. Scammon , Marino Mam- 
mals, p. 224 . 

cluncn 1 (klunch), n. [Origin obscure i prob. re- 
lated to clump!, as hunch, (lunch , hunch, lunch to 


generaSilyvery wide, (e) In later system*, a family con- 
taining Clupeotdea with the body compressed, deciduous 
scales, no distinct lateral lino, a terminal mouth, supra- 
maxillaries of three piecos, and a compressed and trench- 
ant abdomen. Also Clupeina. 

clupelform (klfi'pf-I-fftnn). a. [< NL. Clupea , 
q. v., + L. forma , shajie.J Having the form 
or appearance of a herring, in a broad sense. 
Clupeina (klB-pS-l'ntt), n. pi [NL., < Clupea + 
-ina*.] In GHlnthers system of classification, 
the third group of Clupeidat, with the upper jaw 
not overlapping the undor, and the abdomen 
serrated : same as the family Clupcidw, (e). 

Olupeini (kltJ-p^-i'ni), n.pl. [NL,] Same as 
Clupeina . Bonaparte , 


bumv%, dump , hump, lawn, respectively.] One clupeoid (kl6'p$-oid). a, and n. [< Clnjtea + 
of tne names current in England for a coarse, *w/.] I, a . Pertaining to or huviug the char- 
irnpure variety of clay, especially for that com- 
monly occurring in the coal-measures. The Ox- 
ford clay, a member ot the Middle OUlito of the English 
geologists, was originally designated by W. Smith as the 
"oluncli olay.” In Cambridgeshire some of the Iteds of 


actors of the Clupeidw, 
n. Same as clupeid . L . Agassis ; Sir J. 
Richardson, 


the Clialk are sufficiently indurated to furnish an inferior 
building-stone, aud this is known in that vicinity as duneh. 

The external walls ot the College [Christ's] were origi- 
nally built of blocks of clutieh in courses, alternating with 
red brick, and consequently, from the perishable nature 
of that material, had become so sordid and decayed as to 
make rejxilr Imperative. 

WiUis, Arch. Hist Vnlv. of Cambridge, II. 222. 

olunch* (klunch), a. [E. dial. Of. duneh! , 
clump!, and clumso , a.J 1. Close-grained, as 
stone or wood. — 8. Stumpy ; squat. 

She is fat, and alunoh, and heavy. 

Mmc. HArday, Diary, IV. 272. 

clunchy (klun'chi), a, [< duneh! + -y 1 .] Char- 
acterized by or containing clunch. 
dung (klung). Preterit and past participle of 
cling. 

dung (klung), -p. a, [Pp. of cling, V . 1„ 2.] 1. 
Shrunken; emaciated; wasted to leanness; 
shrunk. 

But whenne thalr [almonds'] fruyto is ripe, as take Itynne, 
And that is when thalre huske Is drie and donge. 

Palladium Husbondrlo (E. K T. S.), p, 5ft. 

8. [Cf. strong as related to string,] Strong. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

dnng (klung), i. i, [Var. of cling, due to the 
ppTIotm.] It. To cling. 

Heavy dunging mists. 

Dr. H. More, Infinity o! Worlds, st. 92. 


mg tiie 

peidw, Dusmmieridw, Dorosomklw, Stolephori - 
dee, Chanoidw , AlepoocphalUler, Alhulidw, and 


01npeoide®(klD-pf^)i'd$-6),».p/. [NL.] Same 
as Clupeidw, (a). Sir J. Richardson, 1826. 

oimpfddd (kltt-pf'-oi'dfi-i), n,pl. [NL.j Same 
as Clupew. Cuvier , 1817. 

Olnpesoces (klB-pes'p-afiz), n. pi [NL., < Clu- 
pea + B80X } pi. Esoccs,] A group of physo- 
stomatons or malaeopterygian fishes, supposed 
to be intermediate between Clupeidw ana Eso- 
eidWf and made to contain the genera CMro- 
centrus, Notoptcrus, Os ieogUmum , He ter o Hs, and 
Jrapama f which in modem systems mostly 
belong to different families. 

Olupeioddss (kltt-pe-sos'i-de), n. pi [NL., < 
Clupea 4- Esocidw.] A family of malacopterv- 
gian fishes: same as Clupetutm, Sir J, Rich- 
ardson , 

Olusia (kltt'si-il), ft. [NL., after Clusius , Lat- 
inized name or C. de VEscluse, a French bot- 
anist.] A tropical American gonns of shmbs 
or trees, natural order Guttiferw, Many of thesne- 
ulus arc psrasites, and all secrete more or less of a milk- 
11 ke resinous juice. C. nma yields a resin used In veteri- 
nary medicine and also as a sulnititutc for pitch in boats. 
T. insignia is the wax-dower of Dcmerara, nritlali Guiana. 


8. ToriiriiAj WMte. BalliweU, [Prov. Bm.] cluster (kluu'ttr), n. [< MB. clutter, eluutre, 
Olunlse (klO nl-ak), e. and o. I n. One of o clatter, < AS. clutter, usually clutter , « LO. klus- 
reformed order of Benedictine monks (the or- j ’ * - • ■ ■ *- ■ ■ • ■ 

der of Cluny), which originated in the celebrat- 
ed abbey of Cluny in Ba6ne-et-Loiro, France, 
founded about 910, and was very numerous in 
France for several centuries. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to the Benedictine 
monks of the order of Cluny. 
dunk (klungk), v . i, [Imitative. Cf. chop , 1 
To emit a sudden hollow, gurgling sound, snen 
as is made when a cork Is quickly pulled out 
of the neck of a bottle. [Scotch.] 

And mode the bottle dunk 
To their health that night 

Bums, Jolly Beggars. 


ter, a cluster ; prob. akin to Icel. klasi ss Sw. 
Dan. klasc, a cluster. Other connections un- 
certain.] 1. A number of things, as fruits, 
growing naturally together; a bunch, particu- 
larly of grapes or other fruit growing simi- 
larly. 

Great clustsrt ot ripe grapes. Spenser, Colin Clout, 1 600. 

And they gave him . . . two dustere ot raisins. 

l Sam. xxx. 12. 

8. A number of persons or things of any kind 
collected or gathered into a close body ; a near- 
ly conjoinea group or collection: as, a cluster 
of Islands. 


As bees . . . 

Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In dusters. Milton, P, L., L 771. 

In the centre of the cluster of Creole beauties which 
everywhere gathered about her . . . she was always uneen 
Illy. G. H\ Cable, Old Creole Days, £ 274. 

Olustort Of BruCh. Same os aggregate glands of Brush, 
See gland, 

duster (klus'tCr), r. [< ME. clusteren m LG. 
klustern ; from tho noun.] I. intrans. To form 
or constitute a cluster or dusten; grow or bo 
placed in clusters or groups ; gather in a group 
or groups. 

Suddenly made him from my side to start 
Into the duet'ring battle larmy] of the French. 

Shak„ 1 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 
After a little conference, two nr three thousand men, wo- 
men, and children came dustring about vs. 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith’s True Travels, 1. 176. 
A trailing nalm in the Malay Archipelago cllmlis the 
loftiest trees by the aid of exquisitely-constructed hooks 
clustered around the ends of tho branches. 

Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 198. 
There at her feet lay the city in Ita beauty, the towers 
and spirea springing from amidst the dustcriiut masses of 
tho college elms. Froude, Hist Eng., Reign of Elisabeth, t 

IL trans, 1. To collect into a cluster or group. 
The venerable man Iwckoned to the various groupa that 
were clustered, ghost-like, in the mist that enveloped the 
shli*. Cf. W, Curtis, Pruo and I, p. 106, 

Everybody knows those largo and handsome tropical lil- 
ies, the yuccas, with their tall, clustered head* of big white 
blossoms. Fop. Sci. Mo., XXVL 186. 

8. To produco in a cluster or clusters. 

Not less the lieo would range her cells, 

The furry prickle tire the dells, 

The foxglove duster dappled liells. 

Tennyson, Two Voloes. 

3. To cover with cluators. 

His kyugdoiu was clone clustrU with hllles. 

Destruction of Troy (K. E. T. 8.), L 6476. 

Clustered aroh. column, window, etc. See the nouns, 
duster-cups (kluH'tor-kupn), n.pl. A common 
name of the secidium stage of fungi belonging 
to the family Uredinew , and especially to the 
genera Pucmnia and Vmmyces so called be- 
cause spores are produced in small cups, which 
are commonly clustered. Bee cut at Puccinia . 
duster-flstt, It. A niggard; a close-fisted per- 
son. 

1 saw no other cakes oil the table but my owne oakes. 
and of which ho never proffered me so muon oa the least 
crum, so base a cluster-list was lie. 

Comical Hist. q/Franeion (16A6> 

dusteringly (klus't&ving-li), adv. In clusters, 
duster-spring (klus ' tCr- Spring), n. A spiral 
oar-spring composed of sevoral separate springs 
so joined as to act as one. When two, three, orator# 
springs are connected, they are termed double or fw- 
group springs , three-group springs , etc. 

dustery (klus'tCr-i), a. [< cluster + -pi.] Ex- 
hibiting or full of clusters; growing in dusters. 
dutch 1 (klucli), v, [Early mod. E. also douch ; 
< ME. aluochcH, cluchcn ( *cluken , corresponding 
to Bo. clmk, clukc, duik), clutch, seize; con- 
nected with cloche, douche (also cloke, > Be. cleuk, 
duke , duik, clook), a claw, talon. The older and 
more common form of the ME. verb Is clechen 
(> E. dial, clcteh, ditch \ cleach) or clcken (> E. 
diaL cloak, deck, deik , click*) (pret. cleygt, eliht, 
etc.), with noun cloche, a daw. Origin doubt- 
ful ; AB. yc-lcnooan (see latch, v.) corresponds in 
meaning, but not, initially, in form.] X trans. 
1. To grasp tightly or firmly; seize, clasp, or 
grip strongly: as, to clutch a dagger. 

The strongu strok of the Blonde stroyned Ills ioyntes, 

His cues |knees| coehchu to close A dwhehes hfi homz 
A he with plattyng his paumos dlsplayes his lers. 

AUiteratiee Poems (ed. Morris), II. 1641, 

They foot and clutch their prey, G. Herbert, 

The Sword he resolve* to dutch as fast as if God with 
his own hand had put it into Ills. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes, xviii. 

8f. To dose tightly ; clench. 

Not tliat I have the power to dutch my hand, 

When hia fair angela would salute my palm, 

Shak., E/John, it L 

3t. To fasten. 

Oros whon Crist oil the was diht, 

Whi uoldestou not ot moumyng minne? 

Holy Food (K. E. T. S.% p. 146. 

4f. To get; gain. 

If thoy In elonnes [cleanness] be elos thay decks gret mede. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), II. 12. 

« cally— 6. To seize (a dutch of eggs); 
om the dutch. 

Another tells how a mocking-bird appeared in southsni 
New England and was hunted down by nimsolf and friend, 
ita eggs clutched, and the bird killed. 

The Century, XXXI. 2T8. 

IL intrans. To snatch, or endeavortosnatch; 
try to grasp or seize: with at 
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Clutching with dvftperate hand 
At the Ray feather* of the shaft that lay 
Deep in his heart. 

WiUiam Muni*, Earthly Paradise, II. 6. 
Burying to hlrn, he gnuspcd his arm as a drowning man 
might clutch at sudden help. 

L. M, A feoff, Hospital Sketches, p, 204. 

dutch 1 (kluch ), n, [Early mod. E. also donah ; 
< dutch*, v., directly, or in the Bonnes of ‘paw, 
talon, hand, 1 through ME. cloche, etc., a claw, 
talon, hand : boo clutch i , r.] 1 . A grasp or hold ; 
specifically, a strong grip upon anything. 

Olive trees, centuries old, hold on to the rooks with a 
clutch as hard and bwiy as the hand of Death. 

II. Taylor , Lunds of the Harucon, p. 5fi, 

8. In much . : (a) A movable coupling or lock- 
ing and unlocking contrivance, used for tiuns- 
mlttiug motion, or for disconnecting moving 
parts of machinery. Boe hayoneUdutch, frir - 
lion-dutch, etc. (h) The crosH-head of a pist on- 
rod.— 8. The paw, talon, or claw of a rapacious 
animal. 

Byelie hutfutox ho |the hearl liytn rcelmx with liys liroile 
Idaho*, 

JHys brest and liys bruthello was lilodyc ulie ovor! 

Mortr A rthurr < 13. K. T. «.), 1. 702. 
It was the hard fortune of a cork to full Into the dutches 
of a cat. Sir Jt. L ' list rang*, Fables. 

4, Figuratively, the hand, rh representing pow- 
er; hence, power of disposal or control; mas- 
tery; chiefly in tin* plural: as, to fall into the 
clutches of an enemy. 

Hut all in value : hi* woman wus too wise 
Ever to conic into his rhumb ugainc. 

Sjuiuur, V. Q., HI. X, 20. 

I must have . . . little cun* of myself if 1 over more 
onme near the clutch** of such a glunt. StiUiny fleet , 

6. A hatch of eggs; the number of eggs incu- 
bated at any one time ; in the case of the do- 
mestic hen, specifically, thirteen eggs. 

Many birds rear two or three broods annually, though 
one dutch of eggs Is tlm rule. 

Coves, Key to N. A. birds, p. 223. 

dutch 2 (kluch), t\ A dialectal variant of duck, 
dutch-drill (klueli ' dr il), ti. A drill turned by 
a lever the head of which clutches the drill- 

S indie or chuck only when moving in a parti e- 
ar direction. A rotation of the drill in one 
direction only is thus secured, 
dutch-lamp (kluch 'lamp), n. Bee electric light , 
under electric, 

ClutohUil (klucli'tal), n, [< dutch + tail * ; a 
tr. of Haeckel’s NL. terra Jjubtifaocrm , q. v.] 
One of the American monkeys with prehensile 
tail, as a spider-monkey ( ( 'chux ) ; any member 
of the Lahidoccrca, 

eluther (klura'Cr), n. A dialectal form of clutr 
for*. 

olutterH (klut'Or), v, [Formerly clatter, < ME. 
doteren , dotren, doderen, doth re u (= MD. k loi- 
ter en) j freq. of clot * , r q. v.] I, Iran a. To clot ; 
coagulate. 

It kfllctli them . . . by . . . cluttering their blood. 

Holland , tr. of Pliny, xxv. 13. 
n. in tram. To become dotted or coagulated. 
dutter 2 (klut'6r), n. [Also dial, eluther ; per- 
haps < W. eludair , a heap, pile, dudeiriv , pile 
up, < cludo, heap. Of. cluttcri and duthr*.'] A 
heap or collection of things lying in confusion ; 
confusion; litter; disorder. 

He saw what a clutter there was with lingo . . . pots, 
pans, ami spits. Sir J(, L'Kstmnge. 

Clutter 2 (klut'Or), v. t. [< dii tier 2 , »t.] To 
crowd togethor in disorder; fill with things 
in confusion : often with up : as, to duffer the 
things all together ; to clutter up the house. 

If I have not spoken of your MuJimty uncumliiMtiually, 
your Majesty will bo pleased to nxerllie it to tin* law of » 
history which clutter* not iiralscs together ii|m»ii tilt* Drat 
mention of a name, hut ratnor dispemeH them, and weavea 
them throughout the whole narration. 

Macon, To James I., Sir T. Matthew’s Letters, p. 82. 
Cluttered together like so nuuiy jMbblci in n tide. 

Burton, Anal, of Mel., p. 007. 

clutter 3 (klut'Gr), r . i, [A var. of clatter , e., per- 
haps by confusion with duller 2,] To inane a 
bustle or disturbance. 

All that they 

Bluster’d and clutter'd for, you play. 

Lovelacr, Lucas ta (1GA0). 

clutter 3 (klut/er), w. [A var. of clatter , n. Bee 
clutter S ( r.] Confused noise; bustle; clatter; 
turmoil. 

The manner of tldr light was from a kind of rhuriots; 
wheriti riding about, urn! throwing Darts with the clutter 
of tliir Horse^aud of tlilr Wheel*, they oft time* I in ike the 




[A var. of elithe, q. v.] Goose- 
Eng.] 

[Thieves’ cant.] _ A j>ocket. Tuft, 

] 


dy 1 

grass. [Fr< 

cly 2 (kll), n. . 

(ilossary of ’lliicves’ Jargon," 179ff. 
clyfaking (kll' fa -king), n, [Thieves’ cant.; 

rocket-picking. U, Kingsley . 

Olymenia (kH-md'ni-tt), n, [NL. (Mfinster, 
JKIW, also Cly mene, Oken, 1815, and Chymenea), < 
L. tiymenc, < Gr. K>,vphg, in myth, the name 
of a nymph, etc,, fern, of Mpevttc, lit. ‘famous,’ 
orig. ppr. pass, (oquiv. to 
K>-ir6f, verbal adj., = L. in- 
ch tm, famous, ss E. loud, q. 
v.) or K/.vuv, hoar; see c/i- 
enf.) 1, A genus of fossil 
tetrabrancliiate or lentacu- 
liferous cephalopods, of the 
family Nautilida ?, or made 
typical of the Clymeniidw, 
having an internal siplmn- 
cle and a discoidal shell 
with simple or slightly lob- 
ed septa. There are many species, ranging 
from the Silurian tx> the Chalk.— 2. A genus of 
por^ioiscB, of the family Dclphinidm, J, E, Gray, 

Olymeniidn (klT-me-ni'i-dG), n, pi, [NL., < 
( lymenia , 1, + -Wee.] A family of fossil cepha- 
lopodous mollusks, typified by the genus Cly- 

clypeal (klip'$-ftl), a, [< clypeus, 2, + -a/.] 
Pertaining or relating to the clypeus. -Glypeal 
or frontal suture, in m tom., an imprexxed line ruuulng 
traiiHversely between or In fnmt of the antenna:, and*e]»u- 
raling the cly]Kmx from the front It Is wen esiieeially in 
Hymenoptera and in many Ctdetmtera. Also culled elypeo- 
frontal suture. Qypesl region, Bee extract, and cut 
under epdabrum. 

Of the clypeiiH of Hexapod a thore is apparently iio true 


Cnvthrlda 

plied to the 1 mm prothoru of certain beetlea, 





CljpooU of It 
turn, with iporanfia, 
i^tttuch«d(aaiuged ), 
(From Lc Maoutatul 
VmMtoM's 11 TrattS 
dp Bota- 


ClymenU i rtrimtn. 



lioniologue in Myriopoda; in the Lyxiojalulld OhllognutliM 
there in, however, an intcrauteniml clyitful region Mightly 
and forming tlie front 


Clypeoh.— Figure of Achillea, from a 
Greek rttd«Af ured vurc. 



Dentary Apparatui or Oml 
Skeleton ol u riypuaitrid- 
a, <i, oJvcuIuk : if, rotula ; e, 


v* miii iiunci miu v* »mr n ineu ( winy __ 

rank of thir Enemlea Milton , Hist. Eng., II. 

Prithee, Tim, why all thi* clutter? 

Why ever lu these raging lltftY Swift. 

dntfeerment (klut'6r-ment), n, [< clutter* + 
•swaf.] Noise; bustle; turmoil. Urquhart , 


differentiated from Urn oplcranium 
of the head. 

A. S. Packard, J*roe. Amur. Philos. Soe., June, 1883, p. 107. 

Olype&ffter (klip-§-as'W>r), n. [NL. (Lamarck, 
1810), < Jj, clypem, a shield (see dyjwus), + LL. 
mtter, < Gr. arrH/p mm E. star ,] 1, The typical 
genus of the family Clypeastridw, — 3. A genus 
of coleopterous insects. Latreillc , 1829. 
Olypeasteridtt (kiip'v-us-ter'i-de), n. pi 
[NL.] Bamo as Clypcastrida ?. 
clypoastrid (klip-v-as'trid), n. One of Uio C/y- 
peastridee. Also called 
dypeastroid. 

Olypeftrtrld® (klip-g-as'- 
tri-d5), n, pi, < 

Vlypeaster, L + -*r/f/’.] 1. 

A family of irregular sea- 
urchins, flattened into a 
discoidal or shiehl-liko 
shape, with the mouth 
central and furnished with 
a masticatory apparatus ; 
the shield-urchins. They 
have brood ijetulostiuhnus am- 
hulacru; a ft-lettfud ainhulucral 
nwtto aliout the apical pole ; f» 
genital iwros in the region of the modreporlc b<Kly ; wry 
small tune-feet; the unu* not centrul ; and thendgi* of the 
disk not indented. Clypeaster is the typical genus. 

2. In Gegonhaur’s system of classification, a 
group of potalostichous EchinoUia , represented 
by the genus Clypeaster and its relatives, as 
distinguished from tho spatangoid sea-urchins. 

Also Vlyfteastcrida •, Clypeastrotdca, 
Olypeastridea (klip^as-trid'e-jl), u, pi [NL., 
< Clypeaster, 1, + •idea,'] The clypeastrids 
raised to the rank of an order, and including 
such forms as Mellila, Sen tell a, etc, 
clypeastrold (klip^-as'troid), a. and n, [< 
Clypeaster, 1, + -oml] I, a. Pertaining to the 
Ctupeastrim . ’ 

XL 9i. Bame as dypeastrid, 

Olypeastroidea (klip # $-as-troi'dv-g), w. pi 
[NL., < Clyiteaster, 1, + -oidea.] Bame as 6Vy- 
imstridw, 

clypeate (klip'$-ftt), a . [< L. dypeatus, clij>e- 
atus, j>p. of clypcare , cHpcare , furnish with a 
shield, < clyvcus, dipeus , a shield: sec clupeus,] 
X. Shaped like a round buckler ; shield-shaped ; 
scutate; scutellate. Also dypeifortn . — 8. In 
cstom provided with a clypeus: said espe- 
cially of the head of a hemipterous insect when 
the crown is produced in front, forming a cly- 
peus over the anterior part or foce.-ciypsats 
tibia, In cntoin,, a tibia greatly expanded on tho inner aide, 
in a brood, aliiolddlke piece, as in certain Vrabronidm, 
clypeL n. Plural of clypeus . 
dypeifonn (klip'e-i-f6rm), a, [< L. dyjteus, a 
shield, + forma, shape.] Same as dypeatc : ap- 


(NL.) clypem (see clypeus) -I 
forehead, + -«Z. Boa frontal,] 

In mtom common to tho cly- 
peus and front.— dypeofrontal 
suture, the clypeal or frontal *uture 
(which hoc, uiirler clji]#al). 

small shield, dim. of L. cly- 
peus, a shield: see clypeus,] 

A name of the shield-shaped 
bodies which compose the 
fruiting spike of species of 
Eyuisotum, Each lx borne on a horisontal pedicel, and 
each bean on Its Inner face from 0 to 0 sporangia. Also 
dypeolr. 

clypeol&te (kli-pe'y-lftt), a. L< elyrmta + 
-afti.] l J rovidea with or pertaining to elype- 
olos. 

clypeoie (klip'f-ol), n, [< clypcola,] Bame as 

dypeola, 

clypeus (klip'f-us), n , ; pi. clypei (-1). TL., also 
aTitton clupeus, prop, clipeus, a shield; prob. 
akin to clepere, steal, orig, hide.] 1 . In arcnwol . : 
(a) A large cir- 
cular shield, 
with a convex 
outer and con- 
cave inner sur- 
face. (h) An or- 
namental disk, 
of marble or 
othersubstancc, 
in ili© shape or 
a shield, often 
sculptured in re- 
lief, hung in 
tho intercolmnniations of the atria of Roman 
dwellings, etc. Examples have been found at 
Pompeii and elsewhere. — 2. [NL.] In etitom,, 
properly, that part of the upper surface of an 
Insect’s head which lies before the front or 
forehead, and bohind the labrum when the 
latter is present; a fixed sclerite immediately 
in front of the opioraniuiu, and to which the 
labrum is attached. Bee cut under Hymmqp- 
Ur a. By Huxley and other anatomlats the front lx In- 
cluded in thi* term, being dlxtinguiuhed ns the clypeu* 
cuperior, or murarlgi^u*, Some of tho older cutomolo- 
glxtH, notably Fabrlufux and Illlgcr, applied the term dm 
pens to the Tahruin. In Dipt cm it 1« probably represent’ 
od by tho ]>art called (ho liypoxtoina or faoe ; but in that 
order the name !h applied to a morn or lean horny fold on 
the upper part of the membrane connecting the prolioxola 
with the Itordcr of tho mouth, proiwrly answering to the 
labrum. lu tho Hcteraptem (be ely;>eua Is a process of 
the upjtor part of the hood or crown, which in some xpo- 
elcx extends over the face. Often called the ejtittoma, 
especially when ft is small or softer than the surrounding 
lrnrts ; also nanus and jwarlahruw, 

8. [cap,] [NL.] A genus of fossil echinodorms. 
r. sinuatus Is an example, 
clysmian (kHz' ml -an), a. [< Gr. skhapa, a 
drench, + -fan. Cf. clysmic,] Relating to or 
of tho nature of a cataclysm: as, clysmian 
changes. [Rare.] 

clysmic (kliz'mik), a. [< Gr. idivua, a liquid 
used for washing out, a drench (< M^rtv, wash, 
cleanse), + -fc.J Washing; cleansing. Craig, 
[Rare.] 

Clyster (klis't6r), n, [Formerly also dister, 
and alystcr , glister : = D. Iclisteer =s MHG. clis- 
ter, G. felysticr as Dan. Jclyster b Sw. klistlr, < 
OF. dlstere, F. clystdre = Bp. dister, clistel =s 
Pg. clistel, clyster as It. clisterc, < L. clyster , LL. 
also cluster, a clyster, a clvster-pipo (LL. clys- 
terium, < Gr. tOiivdjptuv, a clyster), < Gr. k>,vcrhp, 
a clyster, prop, tho clyster-pipe. < Mfrtv, wash, 
cleanse; cf. L. cluei'c, purge, Goth. kfafrg,pure.j 
An enema ; on injection, 
dystarise (klis'ter-Iz), t*. L: pret. and pp. Glytb 
tcriaed, ppr. dysterieing . [< LL. elysterieare, <L. 
clyster, a clyster.] To administer an enema to. 
clyster-pipe (klis'tto-pip), «. [Formerly also 
dister pipe,] The anal tube of an enema-syringe. 
Olythra, Olytra (klith'rft, kUt'sf), n. [NL. 
(in form Clytra — Laicharting, 1781 ; Gerraar, 
1824); a word of no meaning.] A genus of 
beetles, of the family Oyptocephulidae, formerly 
referred to Ckrysomeliam , now made the type 
of a distinct family. C. quadrisignata is an ex- 
ample. 

Omhlida (klith'ri-dS), a. pi jNL. (Kirby, 
1837), < Clythra + -ida,] A family of beeUes. 
typified by the genus Clythra , and cnaraeterized 
by serrate antennas ana confluent anterior cox- 
al cavities. 



Olytra 

DHtra. *• S«© Clyfhra. 
mhm (kU'tus), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 1801).] 
A notable genus of cerambycine beetles, con- 
taining active species generally banded with 
yellow, white, or black. They here long lea, finely 
granulated eyes partly surrounding the base of the au> 
tennaBi rounded or broadly triangular soutellum, smooth 
prothorax, acute interooxal processes, and ecarinate tibia 

gjjwet, 1 ?. Ta Middle English form of cleave*. 
Chaucer • 

dyyest, n. A Middle English plural of cliff 1 . 
cm. A contraction of centimeter, 

0. M. An abbreviation of the Latin (New Latin) 
Chirurgiee M agister, Master in Surgery, 
en-. [(1) ME. cn-, later as in mod. E. regularly 
kw, < AS. os- (» OS. kn- » OHG. a*, chn 
MHG, G. Am-, etc.) : see Am-. (2) L., etc., on-, < 
kv~, a common initial combination.] An 
Initial combination not now admitted in actual 
English speech (tho c being silent), though re- 
tained in the spelling of some words from the 
Greek, 'a) In native English words, regularly in tho 
earliest ipeocli, but not now used except In a few instances, 
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tangents form a cone of the second order and 
class, haring no double nor stationary gene- 
tratrioes or tangent planes. 

cnictrope (nik'trdp), n. In math,, a singularity 
of a surf me consisting of a tangent plane whose 
ineunt. is replaced by a conic. 

Onions (nl'kus), if. [NL., < L. cnieus, prop, enc- 
cus, < Gr. svysog, a plant of the thistle kind, Car - 
thamus tinctorius, J A large genus of compo- 
site plants, popularly known as thistles. They 
are natives of tne northern hemisphere, stout perennials or 
biennials, with prickly leaves and involucres, large heads, 
and a long, soft, plumose pappus. Some species are trou* 
blesome weeds, and a few ore occasionally cultivated for 
ornament. There are nearly 2 00 species, of which about 
8ft are Indigenous In the United States. See thietle, 

cnida (ni'dtt), n. s pi. cnidw (-d6). [NL., < L. 
cnide, < Gr. KVt&rj, a nettle, < Kvtfctv, scrape, 
grate, tickle, irritate, nettle,] One of the urti- 


Co., New York.— 2. The ohemioal symbol for 
cobalt. 

e, 0. An abbreviation of care of, common In ad- 
dressing letters, etc. Often written <Vo. 
ooacerrate (ko-a-*6r'v*t), V. t. ; pret. and pp. 
coacervatetl, ppr. coacervating. [< L. coacerva- 
tus, pp. of ooacervarc, < oo-, together, <f acervare, 
heap up, < acemu r, a heap.] To heap up; pile. 
[Hue,] 

A huge Magailne of your Favours you have boon pleased 
to do me, present and alwent, safely stored up and t 


vated, to preservo them from mouldering away in Oblivion. 

Howell, Letters, X. L 88. 


as ouaff, cnop, cnautberry, where kn - is preferred. See kn-. 
(h) In words o* Greek origin, as cnemial, cnemis, etc. 
cnag< n. See knap. 

cnemapophysii (nd-ma-pof'i-sls), w.; pi. one* 
mapophyscs (-s6x). [NL., < Gr. svqpq, the lower 

E art of the leg, + birfywtc, an apophysis.] Tho 
trge cuemial apophysis or process of tho tibia 
of some birds, as loons and grebes, which ex- 
tends far above the knee-joint and serves for 
tho attachment of extensor musolos. it is an ex- 
tension of tho cnemial crest or tuberosity, and corresponds 
to the olecranon of tho ulna. 

cnemial (nfi'mi-al), a. [< cnemis + -at.'] Of 
or relating to the onemis or tibia : as, a cnemial 
process; the etiemial ridge. Soo cut under tilrto- 
tarsus. 

The proximal end of the tibia Is produced forward and 
outward into an enormous cnemial crest, in all walking 
and swlmmlug birds. Huxley, Anat Vert, p. StttU. 



r . Plural of cnemis . 

cnemidium (nS-mid'i-um), n. ; pi. memidia 
(-jj,). [NL., < Gr. svf/py, tho lower part of the 
leg, + -ttitov, Cf . ctwmis.j 1. In or nit h., tho low- 
er part of the crus ; the part of the leg just above 
the suffrago or heel, which is without feathers 
in most wadi ng or grallatorial birds.— 2. [cop.] 
[NL.] (a) A genus of polyps. Goldfuss, 1826. 
(ft) A genus of hymonoptorous insects, Berty, 
1830. 

Onemidophoma (nfi-mi-dof'd-rus), n. [NL. 
(Wagler, 1830), < Gr. Kvjy/i/’do^d/x^, wearing 
greaves, < wt/pic, pi. Kvqpldiy, greaves (see env- 
mis ), + -ftw, < fifrtiv m E. bear 1 .'] A genus 
of lizards, of the family Teiidw (or AmeivUUr), 
related to Ameiva, but having the tongue free 
at the base. There arc numerous species in the United 
States, the last-known being C. sexlineatw, Uie common 
striped Hsard, which Is about lOiuclios long and extreme- 
ly active. 

Onemidoapora (n6-mi-dos'p$-rii), n. [NL., < 
Gr. KVTjfiis (icin/gitU), greave (see cnemis), 4* mrofta, 
seed.] A notable genus of grogarines, found in 
one of the diplopod myriapods, peculiar in the 
characters of its prowmerite, whose contents 
form two distinguishable masses, the lower 
finely granular, the upper highly refractive, ap- 
parently fatty, and of a greenish color. The 
species is C . lutca. 

Onemiomift (ne-mi-Ar'nis), n. [NL.. < Gr. 
icvtffiic , a greave, legging (see cnemis), + bpvig, 
a bird.] A genus of subfossil gigantic flight- 
less geese with very larce legs, remains of 
which occur with those or the moa in the Qua- 
ternary of New Zealand. The species is C. 
calcitrans, related to the existing Coreopsis of 
Australia. Owen , 1806. 

Onemioraithida (nfi'mi-dr-nith'i-dfi), n.vl. 
[NL., < Cnemiornis (- nith -) + -ufo?.] A family 
of anserine birds formed for the reception of 
the genus Cnemiornis, having a desmognathous 
palate, rudimentary sternal keel, and ilia and 
Ischia united behind. 

CPCmiff (ne'mis), a.; pi. cnemidcs f-mi-d€z). 

{ NL., < Gr. svitak, greave, legging, < svijptf, the 
ower part of the leg.] In tool, and anat., the 
crus; the leg between the knee and tho ankle; 
especially, the tibia or shin-bone, 
fflllfflll (m'sin), n. [< Cnieus + -f*2.] A crys- 
talline principle found in the blessed thistle, 
Cnieus benedietus, and various other plants, it 
li neutral and bitter, and analogous to laltcin in composi- 
tion. It la aald to be useful ai a medicine in intermittent 
fevers. 

aricnode (nik'nftd), n. [Irreg. < L. cnieus (see 
Cnieus) + nodus, a knot, node.] Tn math., an 
ordinary node of a surface, or point where the 


A Cnida, or Luw<«ll, from I'ltnrobrachia rhthSnctylm, 
highly magnified. 

A, the unbroken cell with the Iiimo colled i P, C, the cell with the 
Iumo partly mul fully thrown out. a, gnuiular celUwull i b, the coldo- 
dl or lamo, attached air. After Agawie. 

eating cells, thread-coils, lasso-cells, or nemuto- 
cysts of the Cwlentera, from which the jelly- 
fishes, etc., obtain their power of stinging. 

IJndor pressure or Irritation the cnida suddenly breaks, 
Its fluid escapes, and the delicate thread (enldocll) Is pro- 
jected, still remaining attached to its sheath. Tho cnida; 
are said to lie analogous to the tactile organs of the At- 
thropoda. Paecoe, ZoOl. (Maas., p. Id. 

Onidarift (ni-da'ri-U), n. pi. [NL., < cnida, q. v., 
+ -aria.] Those Cwlentera which have thread- 
cells or cnidte; the Cwlentera ta. with the ex- 
ception of the Rpougos. See Cwlentera . 
cnlaohlast (nl'd^-bl Ast), ». [< NL. cnida, q . v M 
■f Gr. fl’Aaerft, a germ.] In cool,, the bud of 
a thread-cell ; a budding thread-cell, from tho 
contents of which a nomatocyst is developed. 
f/Xjn.i Very frequently the cnidolAaet* are found thickly grouped 

L ldW together at certain places, and form wart-liko swellings 
, ibjo. ufifttteries. Claw, ZoOh»gy (trans.), I. S2U. 

cnidoccll (ni'do-sol). n . [< NL. cnida , a. v„ 
+ L. (NL.) cella , cell.] In cool., a tlireaa-cell 
or lasso-coil ; a nematocyst or cnida. Seo cnida. 

This peculiar paralyzing or stursjfylng effect [of Hydra] 
is caused hy the action of certain stinging or cnuIttMlli 
(also called las*o<cell*). which are most abundant In the 
tentacles, hut are also found in other |>artH of the liody. 

Starul. Sal, Htit., 1. 74. 

cnldodl (niMo-sil), n. [NL., < cnida , q. v., 
+ cllium, q. v.] Iu cool., the tlircud of a thread- 
cell or iieniutocyst; tho coiled filament which 
springs out of a cnida or nematophoro. See out 
under cnida. 

Eanli onldoblast . . . possesses a fine superficial plas- 
matic process (tmidoeU), which Is prolwhly very sensitive 
to mechanical stimuli, and occasions the bursting of the 
capsule. Claw, Zoology (trans.), I. 2211. 

cnop, n< 


coacervate (kd-a-sftr'vat), a. [< L, coaeervatus, 
pp.: see die verb.] Hea)>od; piled up; col- 
lected into a crowd. Bacon, [Hare.] 
coaoenration (kf-aa-ftr-vft'shqn), n. [< L. 00 - 
acervatio( a-), < coacervarc : see coaccrvate, u.j 

1. The act of heaping, or the state of being 
heaped together or piled up. [Hare.] 

Coaeervation of the innumerable atoms of dust 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 188ft), L 68. 

9. In logic, a chain-syllogism; sorites, 
coach (kooh), n. [Early mod. E. cochjcoche, < F. 
cache = Bp. Pg. cache = It. cocchio w Wall, eoeie; 
of. D. koets k G. kutsche, a coach (Sw. Dan. 
husk, a coachman); Sloven, Bulg. kochtya m 
Serv. koch^Je, pi., ssBohem. koch as Pol. Icocsm 
Little liuss. kochyja m Albanian kochi; all prob. 
< Hung, kocsi (pron. ko-chi), a coach: so called 
from Kocsi, Kotsi, now Kitsee, a village in Hun- 
gary . Vehicles are often named from the place 
of tlieir invention or first use ; cf . berlin, landau, 
sedan. Less prob., F. cache, It. comkk*, and 
the forms which may be connected with them, 
depend on F. coquo m It. cocca, a boat (see 
cock*), < L. concha, a shell. But the G. and 
Blavio forms can hardly be referred to the same 
source. Tho sense of ‘private tutor’ is figura- 
tive, like tho use of ‘pony ’ for a translation, 
both enabling tho student to ‘ get on ’ fast.] 1 . 
A four-wheeled closo vehicle of considerable 
size ; originally, u finely built covered carriage 



A, hnmmercloth i ft, front standnni j C, buck standiinl ; ft, dtmuny- 
kpring i £, l*ody-loop ; ft, check-strap j 0‘, fiiotnian's bolder. 

for private uso ; now, any large inclosed vchi- 


Bee knop. 

Onopgian (nos'i-^n), a, [< L. Cnossius, Cnosius, 
etc., < Cnossus, Cnosus, Cnosos, also Gnossus, 
Gnosus , < Gr. K vwnafy, KvwdtJf: see dof.] Of 
or relating to Cnossus or Guohsuh, tho ancient 
capital of Crete, famous in mythology for tho 
labyrinth fabled to have been built there for 
King Minos by Dwdalus in order to hold, the 
Minotaur. 

The Cmutdan labyrinth has a totally Oriental appear- 
anne, and reminds us of that celebrated garden of Mylltta 
In Babylon which Herodotus describes. 

Ktary, Prim. Belief, p. 182, 

cnontberry, n. S ee knoutbeny. 
oa- J . [L. Co-: see def., and com*.] A prefix of 
Latin origin, the usual form, before a vowel 
or h, of com- (the m in Latin being weak), moan- 
ing ‘together’ or ‘with.’ Bee com-, it is now 
freely used in English in composition with words of any 
origin, being preferred to com- or sen- in combination with 
words of non-Latin origin, or with words of Latin origin 
in common use, words in etb living thus sometimes parallel 
to words In com* (non-, cor-, etc.) of the same ultimate ele- 
ments, but the prefix, in the latter cose, being attached 
In Latin, as in co-act*, waetive* (different from eoaeti, 
coactimA eo-agent, «*•«* M, co-laborer . eo -reejumdent (dis- 
tinct from cvr-Mi/ondent), etc., or, with words of puroly 
English origin, as In eo^maU, oo-ioorker, etc. 

CoA [Abbr. of NL. complmenti, of the comple- 
ment.) In geom., a prefix, as in cosine, cose- 
cant, co-tangent, etc., meaning sine, secant, tan- 
gent, etc., of the complement, 

Oo. 1. An abbreviation (a) of company: as, 
Smith, Brown & Co,; (ft) of county: as, Orange 


To White Hall, when’ T saw the Duke de flolssons go 
from his audience with a very great deal of state : his own 
coach all red velvet covered with gold lace, and drawn by 
six tiarbes, and attended by twenty pages, very rich in 
clothes. Pcjtya, Diary, L 110. 

Hite was the flmt that (lid invent 
111 ciMiohe* bravo to ride. 

Queen Eleanor's Fall (Child’s Ballads, VII. 800). 
He kept Ills coach, which was rare in tliose days fin 
Elisabeth's reign] ; they then vulgarly called It a qviteh. 

Aubrey, 

2. A passenger-car on a railroad. See rail- 
road-car. — 3f. An apartment in a large ship of 
war, near the stern and benoath the poop-deck, 
usually occupied by the captain. 

The commanders came on board and the council sat in 
tho coach. Pepys , Diary, I. 04, 

4. (a) A privat e tutor, especially one employed 
in preparing for a particular examination. 

A coach or crammer from tho Circumlocution Office. 

IHokenn, Little Dorrlt, t x. 
Warham was studying for India, with a Winchester 
coach. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, vL 

The English paterfamilias can hire a good eoaah to get 
his Iwjy ready to compete for a clerkship. 

The American, VI. 178, 

(ft) A person employed to train a boat’s crew 
or other athletes for a contest.— 0, The bone 
of the upper jaw of the sperm-whale. Also 
called sleigh. C. M, Scammon.—To ride in the 
marrow-bone ooaoh. see marrowbone. 
coach (kdeh), e. t. [< coach , a.] If. To put in 
a coach; convey in a coach. 

Tour lady Bird is coach’d and she hath took 
Sir Gerviso with her. 

Shirley, Love In a Mom, lit 1. 

2f. To run over with a coach. [Bare.] 




like the vile straw that’s blown about the streets, . . . 
Crnoh'd, carted, trod upon. Pop*, Puncitd, ill. 891, 

8 . To tutor; (five private instruction to ; espc- 
duly, to instruct or train for a special exami- 
nation or a contest: as, to coach a student for 
a college examination ; to coach a boat’s crew ; 
to eoaol a new hand in hiM duties. 

Spenser lias coached wore lnieta and more eminent ernes 
than any othur writer of English verse. 

Lowell, Among uiy Hooks, 2<l ser., p. 198. 

coachbell (k&ch'bel), n. A Hootch name of the 
earwig, Forflcula auricularia. 
coach-bit (kdch'bit), n. A horse’s bit with 
large statiouary checks on the mouthpiece. 
The reins arc attached to loops in t he cheeks, 
placed at various distances from tho mouth- 
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coach-whip (kftch'hwip), *. 1. A whip intended 
to be usecl in driving a coach.— 8. Maui** the 
long pennant hoisted at the royalmast-head of a 
man-of-war.— 3. [Without the hyphen.] Inker- 
jW., a harmless colubrinc serpent of the genus 
Mastimphis (which see): so called from its long 
slender form. There arc several species, as M.fayelli- 
funni*, Inhabiting soutlierly portions of the United States. 

A coackivhip, a snake inuuh like the common black 
miiila 1 in form, but In color a very Uurk brown some two 


thirds of its length, the other third to the tin of the tall 
Mug a light hrown, in appearance, from tin 
rklngs, much like tho lash of a ‘ 


markings, much like tho 1 


.... Jie peculiar 

i whip. 

ScL Amer., N. 8., LVII. 7. 


coach-box (kOch'boku), n. The scat on which 
tl to driver of a coach sits. 

Fly ('ranioii, her charioteer, 

Upon the coach-ltox get ting. 

hntytun, Nymphidia. 

ooach-colors (kdch'kul'ors), w. vl, Haiue as 
japan color s (which sec, tinder color). 
eoadl-cnrrier (koch ' kur " i - (*r), n. One who 
sells or makes the leaf Ikt parts of coaches, 
ooach-dog (kAch'dog), «. name as Dalmatian 
dog (which see, under dog). 
ooacnoo (ko'chfl), ft. [< coach 4- dim. -cr 1 . Of. 
cabhv.] A coach-driver ; especially, a driver of 
a public coach. [Colloq.] 

They are mil again and lip: cnachce the last, gathering 
the reins into ills hands. Trollojtc. 

ooaoher (ko'eliflr), ft. [Early mod. K. cochcr , 
< P. cochcr , a coachman, < cache, coach : ho© 
conchy h,] X. A coachman.— 2. A coach-horse. 
OOOCh-fellow (kdch'foUd), n. 1. One of a pair 
of coach-horses ; a yoke-fellow. 

Their chariot horse, os they ootwhfrtlow* went. 

Foil l>y them. Chapman, Iliad, x. 

8 . A person intimately associated with an- 
other; a close companion ; a comrade. 

1 have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves 
for you and your eoaoh-feUow, Nyrn. 

Shak., M. W.ofW.,11.8. 

coach-f jflder (kdch'foun'dCr), w. One who 
makes the framework or ironwork of carriages, 
coachfnl (kflch'fUl), w. r< coach 4- -/ft/, 2.] As 
many as a coach will hold. 

®@atfcltaBe (kdch'lidrs), w. A horse used or 
adapted for use in drawing a coach.— Devil's 
ooadh-horse. see Mi. 

coaching (ko'eliiiig), w. [Verbal n. of coach, r.] 
1. The use of coacdies as a means of public con- 
veyance; now, especially, driving as an amuse- 
ment in largo coaches drawn by four or six 
horses. 

The glories of the old wachiiy days, the luuluetu of the 
roads, the signs of the tium. JV. amt Q., 7th nur., 11. HU. 

8. The act or practice of giving special instruc- 
tion or trainiug, as for a college examination or 
an athletic contest. 

OOftdi-leavCBt (kOch'lftvx), n. pi Blinds; some- 
thing to cover the windows of a coach and con- 
ceal the interior. 

Drive in again, with the coach -leaven put down, 

At the bank gate. 71. Jon mu, New Inn, il. 1. 

ooaehlct (kdch'let), ft. [< coach 4* dim. -ltd.] 
A small coach. 

In my light little coavhlet I could breathe freer. 

Carlyle , French Rev,, 111. 1. 8, 


co&chwood (kdch'wtd), ft. The Ccratopctalmi 
apetufum, a large saxifragacoous tree of New 
rtmth Wales, furnishing a soft, close-grained, 
fragrant wood valued for cabinet-work. 

coact (kfl-akt'), r. t. [< L. coactarc , constrain, 
force, froq. of edgere, pp, coactus, constrain : see 
cogent. The L, coactarc is the ult. source of £. 
tajuat and squash 1, q. v.] To compel ; force. 

Speak to him, fellow, speak to 1dm ! I’ll have none of 
this enacted, unnatural dumbness In iny house. 

P. Jonmm, Eplocene, iii. 2, 

Thu inhabitants were ooacted to render tho uity. 

Sir M. Hale. 

co-act (kd-akt'), v , i. [< 00- 1 4- act.] To act 
together. 

If I tell how those two did co-art, 

Hhall 1 not lie in publishing a truth V 

Shnk,, T, and C., v. 8. 

coaction (kfl-ak'sh&Ti), ft. [< L. coactio(n-), < 
cogerc, constrain: see coact, \ Force; compul- 
sion, either in restraining or in impelling. 

All outward co-action is contrary to tho nature of lib- 
erty. Up. Unmet, Thirty *1111111 Articles, xvil. 

coactive (ko-ak'tiv), a. [< L. as if *coactivua, 
< couctus, pp. of cogcre, constrain: see coact 
and -ire . j Forcing; compulsory; having the 
power to impel or restrain. 

The establishing a coactive or cocroivn jurisdiction over 
the clergy and whole dioeesK, 

Jer, Taylor , Works (ed, 1885), II. 172. 

Tlio clergy liave no coaclioe powur, eveu over licrutics. 

Mill nun, Latin Christianity, xii. 7. 


co»dJuUtort (W-0>t&-tgr), *. [< eo-1 + a* 

jutator.] A coadjutor. 

I do purpose . . . to act as a coadjutator to the law. 

AneffsffiLanncelot Greaves, 11. 

coadjnte (kO-it-JOt'), v . t. [Inferred from coad- 
jutor; or < co-i 4 - adjute. J To help or assist 
mutually or reciprocally; cooperate. 

Whorcas those higher hills to view fair Tone tliat stand, 
llur coadjuUny Springs with much content behold. 

Drayton, Polyol bioi 11L 421. 

coadjutive (k6-a-j8'tiv), a. [< madjute 4- -ire,] 
Mutually assisting; ooadjutant; cooperating, 
[Kare.] 

A coadjutive cause. Fdtham, Resolves, L 06. 


coadjutor (ko-a-ju'tftr), ». 


[< L. „ . 

co-, together, 4- adjutor , a helper: see 00-1 and 
adjutor.] 1. One who aids another; an assis- 
tant; a nelper; an associate in occupation.— 
2. One who is empowered or appointed to per- 
form the duties of another. Johnson. Specifi- 
cally— 3. The assistant of a bishop or other 
prelate. A permanent coadjutor may or may 
not be appointed, with right of succession. 
"Byn, 1. Amtociate, Friend, Cumjtanwn, etc. (Bee omo* 
rune), fellow. worker, auxiliary, corporator.— 3, Coadju- 
tor, Suffragan, Koch of those is an assistant to a bishop, 
but the coculjutor in appointed as assistant and often as 
successor to an old anil Infirm bishop, to relieve him from 
work ; the mfragan is assistant to a bishop whose see is 
too large, and has charge of a specific portion of it, the 
bishop principal remaining in charge of the central por- 
tion. 

coadjutorship (ko-a-j« 'tor-ship), n. [< coadju^ 
tor + ship .] 1. Assistance; cooperation. Pope. 


coadjutor, < 


The cnaotire force of this motive [Duty) is altogether in- 
dependent of surrounding circiimstutiififs, and of all formt 
of belief. Lenky, Europ. Morals, 1. 189, 


(kdch'mfl^ktr), w. A man who 

eames on the business of making coaches, or 
who is employed in making them ; a carriage- 
builder. 

ftftajrtiTnw.il (koch'man), ft. ; pi. coachmen (-men). 
1. A man who drives a coach. 

Be Uiou my Coach-man, and now Check ami Ionic 
With Fhamus Chariot let my Chariot mule. 

Sptveetrr, tr. of Du Hartas s Weeks, 1. 4. 

8. In iehth., a serranoid fish, Dales anriga; 
same as charioteer, 3. 

eoaohnutnihip (kdch'man-ship), ft. [< coach- 
man 4- ship.] Skill in driving coaches. 

OOlCh-nuumr (koch # mks # t&r), n. One who 
owns or lets carriages. 

OOMh-ofitoe (koch r of # is), ft. In England, a 
booking-office for stage-coach passengers and 
parcels. 

coach-acrtw (kfich'skrtt), n. A screw with a 
V-shaped thread and a square head, like that 
of a machine-bolt, used in coach-building. 

OOadMTtUld (kton'stand), n. A place where 
coaches stand for hire. 

ooadh-trimmir (kdeh'trim'^r), ft. A workman 
who prepares and finishes the lace, linings, and 
other trimmings for carriage-builders. 


CO-BAStlve (kfl-ak'tiv), < 1 , [< m- 1 4- active.] 

Acting in concurrence. 

Wltli wliut’s mimal tlmu coactivr art. Shak., W. T., i. 2. 

coactively (kfl-ak'tiv-li), adt\ In a compulsory 
manner. 

co-activity (ko-ak-tiv'i-ti), v. [< eo-actiec 4* 
-ity. Of. activity.] Unity of or union in action. 
Dr. 11. More. 

CO-actor (kd-ak'tor), ft. [< co-act 4- -or. Of. 
acUnr.] One who’ acts jointly with another or 
others. 

coadaptation (kd-ad-ap-ta'shqn), ft. [< co- 1 4 - 
adaptation.] Mutual or reciprocal adaptation : 
as, tho eoadaptation of the parts of the hip- 
joint. Owen. 

coadapted (kd-e-dap'ted), a. [< 00-1 4- adapt- 
ed, pp. of adapt, r. ] Mutually or reciprocally 
adapted: as, “coadapted pulji and tooth,” Owen. 

coadjacence (kd-a-ja'sens), n. [< coadjacent: 
see -cncc, and cf. adjaccncv.] Adjaeence or 
neaniess of several things to one another; the 
state of being coadjacent; contiguity. 

The result of his (AristotlcKl examination is tliat there 
are four iiiimIum of association : namely, by proximity In 
time, by similarity, by contrast, by <w « uljawnee in Mjmce ; 
or tliree, if proximity in time and coadjaccmc in spare Ikj 
taken under one head. Fop. Encyc. 

coadjacent (kd-ft-jft'sent), a. [< CO-1 4- adja- 
cent.] Mutually adjacent.; near each other; 
contiguous in space and time. 

The coadjacent Is of some difficulty ; for I do not now 
think it probable that Aristotle by thin meant to denote 
mem vicinity in space. It 1 h manifest that Aristotle, under 
thin bond, intended to Include whatever stands as part 
and part of the same whole. Sir H\ Hamilton , Reid, Note I), 

coadjnment (kd-aj'6-mgnt), ». [< ro-1 4- adja- 
went,] Mutual assistance. Johnson. [Rare.] 

COadjOBt (ko-a-just'), v. t . [< co-l 4- a<1just.\ 
To adjust mutually or reciprocally ; fit to each 
other. Owen. 

coadjustmant (kd-a-just'meut), ft. [< coadjust 
4- -went. Of. adjustment] Mutual or recipro- 
cal adjustment. 

©©ildjsmnt (kv-aj'^-tant), o. and w. [< co - 1 
4- adjutant .] I, a. Helping; mutually assist- 
ing or operating. 

Thracius eoadjutant, and the war 

Of fierce Euroclydon. J . Philip*. 

U. ft* A coadjutor; a colleague. 

Oates or some of ills coadjutant* being touched, not in 
conscience, but with the disappointment of their work. 

Aiger Forth, Exameu, p. 196. 


—2. The office or employment of a coadjutor. 

coadJntreBB (ko-a-jtt'tres), w. [< coadjutor + 
-esir] A female assistant or helper. 

The miuistrosses and caadjutre**rn of justice. 

Holland, tr. of Flutarch, p. 1003. 

COadjntrlX (ko-a-jO'triks), ft. [As if L., fern, of 
wadjutor.] Same as coadjutress . 

Bollugbroke and his madjutrix. 

Smollett, Hist. Eng., 1. 11. « 40 (Ord MB.). 

coadjnvanoy (k^-sj'o-van-si), n. [< coadjuvant, 
in lit. adj. Henwe ‘ helping in union with ’ : see 
-ancy.] Assistaneo; cooperation; concurrent 
help. Sir T. Browne. [Karo.] 

coadjuvant (k6-aj'tt-vaut), a. and ft. [< co-i 
4- adjuvant.] ’I, a. ‘Assisting; cooperating 
with. 

II. ft. An assistant; a promoting agent ; spe- 
cifically, in med., an ingredient in a prescrip- 
tion design ad to increase the effect of another 
ingredient. 

coadjnvatet, n. A coadjutor. 

COadnate (ko-ad'nat), a. [< co-i 4- adnatc .] 
Same as adnatc. 

coadnnate, coadunated (ko-ad'u-nfit, -nft-ted), 
a. [< LL. coadunatuH , pp. of coadunarc, unite 
togotlier, < U. 00 -, together, 4- LL. adunare, 
make one (lit. 4 at-ouo’; cf. atom), < L. ad, s* 
E. at, 4- unutt = E. one. ] United or joined. 

If tliu metro is choractoristloally Hoinerlo. as say these 
infidels, then is the present text (so inextricably rvarfu- 
nateit witli tiie metre), ii|M>n their own sliowing, the good 
old Homeric text — and no mistake. 

De QuUicty, Homer, ill. 
Hpeclflcally— (a) In eiUotn., united without ]wreeptlhlo ar- 
ticulation ; connate, (b) 111 bat., same as adnatc. 

eoaiination (ko-ad-v-na'shqn), w. [< LL. co- 
adunattoip-), < coadunarc : see coaduuate. ] The 
union of different substances or parts in one 
mass. [Hare.] 

In the coadunatlon and conjunction of ports, the title 
is firm, but not at all in distinction und separation. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ml. 1835), 1. 190. 

coadnnition (ko-ad-ij-uish'qn), ft, [Var. of co- 
ad u nation , after unite.] Same as coadunation. 

coadventnre (ko-ad-ven'|fir), V. pret. and 
pp. coadvcntured. ppr, coadventuring. [< co-l + 
adventure, r.] To share with one or more in an 
adventure or a speculation. UowcU. 

coadventnre (k6-ud-ven't§r) f w. [< 00 -l 4- ad- 
venture, ft.] An adventure in which two or more 
arc sharers. 

coadventurer (kd-ad-ven'tor-Gr), ». [< 00-1 4- 
adven tutor.] A fellow-adventurer* Jlowcll. 

cotttaneouB, co8BtaneonBly. Bee coctaneous, 

coctancou8ly, 

coaftoreet (ko-a-for'est), r. t. [< 00 - 1 4- afforest.] 
To convert into a forest, or add to a forest. 
See afforest. 

Henry Flts-Empresse ... did eoafarut much land, 
which continued all his reign, though much complained 
of. Howell, Letters, iv. 16. 

co&gency (k6-4'J§n-8l), n. [< eo - > + agtno,.] 
Joiiit agency; eoSpemting power. Coleridge. 

Those fascinations of solitude which, when acting as 
a eo-ayeney with unresisted grief, end in the paradoxical 
result of making out of griuf itself a luxury. 

D* Quinoey, Autoblog. Sketches, p. 81. 



count (kft-I' jgnt), «. [<«-!+ agent.] An 
•ftgstftat oraeeociafce is an net ; an accomplice. 
• Your doom is then 

To many thia coagent of your misohlefs. 

Beau, and ft,, Knight of Malta. 

coagitate (kd-aj'i-tftt), t. f. ; pret. and pp, co- 
asted, ppr. coagitating. [<LL. coagftatus, 
pp. of cooptare. < L. eo-, together, + agitare , 
agitate : see egtfato J To move or agitate to- 
gether. Blount [Rare.] 
coagmentt (k6-ag-ment')> r. f. [< L. coagmn- 
fare, join, connect, oement, < coagmentum » a 
joining, < *co-agere, *co-igere, cdgere, bring to- 
gether: see ooponf, and of. coagulum, coact ] 
To congregate or heap together. Olanville. 
eoagm«if«ant (kp-^Jg-men-tft'shgn), a. [< L. 
ooogmefifaffo(n-), < ooagmentare , pp. coagmenta- 
tus, join, connect: see coagment] Collection 
into a mass; union; conjunction. 

Wheresoever them la a eoagmsntation of many, the low. 
eat [shall) he knit to tho highest by that which being Inter- 
jacent may cause each to cleave unto other, and ao all to 
continue one. Hooker, Kcclei. Polity, vlU. S. 

Coagmentation at words. B. Jonson, Discoveries, 
coagnla. ». Plural of coagulum . 
coagulability (k^ag'fi-lft-Wi-ti), n. [< coagu- 
laole: see -bUity,] The capacity of being co- 
agulated. 

coagolable (k6-ag'fl-I«irbl), a. [< coagulate) + 
-able.'] Capable of becoming coagulated; ca- 
pable of changing from a liquid to an inspis- 
sated state: as, coagulable lymph. 

The production of any coagulable exudation. 

Quain, Med. Diet, p. 460. 

ooagnlant (k$-ag'f-lant), a. [< L. coagulants, 
ppr. of ooagulare: see coagulate , r.J A sub- 
stance that produces coagulation, 
coagulate (kp-ag'f-Ut), v.i pret. and pp. coag- 
ulated, ppr. coagulating . [< L, coagulatus, pp. 

of coagulare, curdlo, < coagulum, a means of 
curdling, rennet, also lit. a bond, tie: see coagu- 
lum.] I. trans . 1. To curdle; congeal; clot; 
change from a fluid into a curd-like or thick- 
ened mass: as, to coagulate blood; rennet coag- 
ulates milk. 

The chovao-wlfe knowetli It as well as the philosopher, 
that sour runnet doth coagulate her milk Into a cuztl. 

Raleigh, Hist. World, Pref., p. 40. 

Hplrita attenuate, which the cold doth congeal and coag- 
ulate. Bacon, Nat Hist. 

8f. To crystallize. atByn. To tliluken, dot, concrete. 

II. intrans. 1. To curdle or become clotted; 
congeal or become congealed. 

Spirit of wine oommlxed with milk, a third part spirit 
of wine and two parts milk, onagulateth little, but mln- 
gleth. Bacon, Nat Hist 

About the tliird part of the oil olive ... did there co- 
agulate into a whitish body, almost like butter. Boyle. 

Sf. To become crystallized, 
ooagnlatet (kp-ag’^-lat), a. [< ME. ooapulat, 
< L. cougulatus, pp.: see the verb.] Coagu- 
lated; curdled; clotted. 

Combust niatern and eoagulat. 

Chaucer , Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, L £66. 

O’er-slxed with coagulate gore. Shak., Hamlet, It 2. 

coagulation (kft-ag-l^-l&'shqn), n. [< L. ooagu- 
latio(n-), < coagulare: see coagulate, v.] 1. 
The act of changing from a fluid to a thickened 
curd-like state, well exemplified by the clotting 
of blood; tho state of being coagulated.— 2t. 
The change from a fluid to a solid state, as in 
crystallization.— 8. A mass or quantity of co- 
agulated matter ; a curd; a dot.— Coagulation- 
necrosis, in paihol., a form of necrosis which occurs 
when a small portiou of tissue Is out off from the circula- 
tion, but remains surrounded by, or at least continuous 
with, tissue In which the blood continues to circulate. The 
evils of the tissue become smaller, distorted, shining, and 
the nuclei disappear.— Coagulation Of tlia blood, the 
production of filaments of fibrin In the blood, running 
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mad., a blood-clot.— 9f. A substanoe that causes 


coagulation, as rennet: a coagulam 
OMM (kWkr). n. [< oo-l + afcfl.] 
low-helper. — 3. Conjunctive assisti 


, __ . w in 

every direction, thus forming a spongy mass In which the 
blood-oorpuscles are caught; this mass then contracts, 
squuesing out the serum. 

ooiuulatiVi (kp-ag'v-lfc-tiv), a. [< ML. coagu* 



see coagulate, v., and 
as, “ coagulative 


latwus, < L. 

-ice.] Causi: 
power,” Boyle , 
coagulator (k$-ag'fl-U-tgr), n. [< coagulate + 
-orTj Anything that causes coagulation. 

Globulin, added under proper conditions, to serous effu- 
sion, is a coagulator of that effusion, giving rise to the de- 
velopment ox fibrin in it 

Huxley and Youmans, Physiol., f 86. 

ooagnlatoiy (kfl-ag'fi-l$-td-ri), a. [< coagulate 
+ -ore.] Tending to coagulate, 
ooqnlum (k0-ag'$-lum) l n.; pi. eoagula (-lft). 
[NL., < L. emgukm, a means of curdling, ren- 
net, also lit. a bond, tie, < *co-agere, *oo-igere, 
augers , bring together, gather, collect, compel : 
see cogent, and of. eoaet, coagment . ] 1. A co- 
agulated mass, as curd, etc. ; specifically, in 


ooagnlant Crabb. 

‘ aift.l 1. A fel- 
. assistance. Pope . 

COaita (fcp-i'tft), a. [6. Amer.] A South Amer- 
ican monkey, A teles paniseus, about 18 inches in 
length. See A teles, and cut under spider-monkey, 
COaitL n. Same as coati. 
ooak 1 (kdk), n, and r. See coke*. 
ooak 9 (kok), a. [Also written cog and cogg, 
and perhaps the same as cog* (of a wheel) ; of. 
W. cocas , a cog of a wheel.] 1. In ship-carp ., 
a projection from the end of a piece of wood or 
timber fitting into a hole in another piece to 
join them, or a cylinder or pin let into the ends 
of both pieces. 

The codkc ... are inteuded to support the twits. 

Fincham, Hhip-bullding, 11. 8. 
2. Naut., a square metallic bushing in the cen- 
tral pole of the sheave of a block, through which 
the pin passes. 

ooak 9 (kok), v. t, [< coal *, «.] In ship-carp ., to 
unite together, as tho ends of two pieces of 
wood, by means of ooaks. 

COftken (ko'kn), v. 4, [E. dial. Cf. choked] To 
strain in vomiting. 

coaks (koks), n, pi. [PI. of cvakl,] Cinders. 
[Prov. Eng.l 

flfttlnnn (kd'ft-kum), n. [Origin obscure.] A 
name of the garget or poke, Phytolacca de- 
candra . 

coal (kol), ft. [Early mod. E. cole. < ME. cole, 
col, < AS. col, neut., a OFries. hole, NFries. 
koal , f., s s ML), k ole, D. kool, f., m MLO. kolfi, 
kale, LG. kdle, also kol, kal, f., a OHG. chol, 
MHG. kol, neut., OHG. cholo, kolo, M11G. kolv, 
kol , m., G. kohle, f., a Icol. Norw. Sw. kol a 
Dan. kul, neut., coal (in both senses), orig. a 
burning coal : perhaps connected with ir. Gael. 
gual, coal, and ult. with Skt. bum bright, 
flame. The Goth, word for a burning coal was 
hauri , perhaps akin to AS. heorth, E. hearth . 
Cf. F. nouillc . Walloon ho it, ML. hullm, mineral 
coal; Gr. &v6pa^, a burning coal, also mineral 
coal (see anthracite), L. cartut{n -), a burning 
coal, charcoal, in mod. use mineral coal (see 
carbon).] 1. A piece of wood or other com- 
bustible substance, either ignited or burning (a 
“live coal” or “ glowing coal ,, )» or burned out 
or charred (a “dead coal,” charcoal, cinder). 

A quic ool bornlnde ope sue hyuupo of dyeede colee [A 
live coal burning upou a heap of dead cools J. 

AyenlnU Inwyt , p. SOD. 

To cold coles ache Behai be brent, 

William of Palerne (K. E. T. «.), 1. 4867. 

As coals are to burning coals, and wood to tiro, so is a 
contentious mu to kiudlo strife. Prov. xxvl. 21. 

It he could burn us all into one coal, 

We have deserv’d it, Shah., Cor., iv. fl. 

8. A solid and more or less distinctly stratified 
mineral, varying in color from dark-brown to 
black, brittle, combustible, and used as a fuel, 
not fusible without decomposition, and very 
insoluble . It is the result of the transformation of or- 
ganic matter, and is distinguished by Its fossil origin from 
charcoal (def. 1), which Is obtained by the direct carlnini- 
satiohof wood. (Heecoal-vlant.) Coal always contains more 
or leu earthy matter, which la left behind In the form of 
ash after combustion. The quutity of the ash varies con- 
siderably, but in good coal does not usually exceed from 6 
to 10 per cent in weight. Coal can, however, Iw used for 
fuel. In default of a better material, when the amount of 
ash is much larger than this. Coal consists essentially of 
carbon, together with hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen; 
and sulphur la rarely If ever absent The most general 
subdivision of coal is Into hard and soft. Tho former la 
that coal which consists almost entirely at carbon ; the 
latter is that in which there is a considerable peroentago 
of hydrogen. Hard coal Is gonenlly called anthracite ; 
bituminous coal , or simply coal, is the designation of the 
ordinary soft coal almost everywhere In general use where 
coal is burned, except In the eastern ami Atlantic United 
Btates. In anthracite tho bituminous or volatile matter 
constitutes usually leu than 7 per cent, of the whole ; In 
soft or bituminous coal It la usually more than 1b per cent. 
Coal intermediate in character between anthracite and 
bituminous coal la called semi-anthracite or semi-bitu- 
minous, according as It approaches anthracite or bitumi- 
nous coal more nearly iu character. The material driven 
off from coal on ignition is not really bitumen, for coal is 
insoluble, while bitumen is soluble. The name comes from 
the fact tliat bituminous coal behaves on being heated 
very much as bitumen ftaelf does — that la, it swells up 
more or leu, fuses together, and burns with a bright flame 
and considerable dense smoke. Coal occurs In all the 
geological formation!, from the lowest in which land- 
plants have boen found (the Devonian) up to the highest ; 
but the coal of the great manufacturing countries, Eng- 
land. France, Germany, and the eastern united States, u 
nearly all of the same geological age, and la obtained from 
the formation called the Carlmnlferous. (See carboniferous.) 
The coal of Australia, India, and a pan of that at China 
Is of later geological age than the Carboniferous, being 


wart continually growing lass favorable for the fomattui 
of coal on a large scale; so that taoh aucoautve age baa 
leu coal to show, and that on an avenge of poorer quality 
than the coal of the true Carboniferous epoch, (flee lig- 
nite,) Also called stons-coat, mineral coed, and formerly 
sea-coal. [Cba< in this sense Is used u a collective uoun 


coals; put more coals on the fire.] 

Col groweth vnder land. 

Treviso, tr. of Hlgdeu’s Polychronioan, I. 800. 

A peck of coals a-pieee shall glad the rest 

Pope, Dunolad, 11. M 
Albtrtooal flame aa alhertitr. — Ulltut fwa.1 gee&ftfltfl. 
“Boghaad pool, a variety of canuel-cval found on the 
estate of Boghead, near Bathgate, In Scotland, which Is ex- 
tensively used for the manufacture of paraffin and oils. It 
is an excellent gas-coal, but too costly to be used for that 
purpose. It Is also called Tori tone tfill mineral and tor- 
mito.— Bovay OOfil* a Tertiary lignite or brown-coal, 


. Ternary lignite or orown-ooai, 

occurring In beds from 2 to 16 feet thick, in pipe-day, at 
Bovey Tracey in Devonshire, England. It Is an inflam- 
mable fossil, reaemblitut In many of Its projiertles bitu- 
minous coal. Its structure is flulle, and Its crou-fraoture 
even or conohuidal, with a resinous and somewhat shining 
luster. It Is brittle, bums with a weak flam e, and exhales 
an odor whloh is generally disagreeable. —Buokwhaat 
OOaL See buckwheat,— doal-bpslxiff MX. See Ml.— 
Halve of ooala. Hee delve.— Tmofifl ooaL Same as 
twotAfr*i/-e«at(which see, below).- Moth«r-0f-00al, a 
soft block sulMtance, resembling charcoal In appearance, 
found In connection with coal, usually along its planes 
of stratification or lamination, in which the woody char- 
acter of the material from which the ooal was formed Is 
more perfectly preserved than It is In the lady of the ooal 


Itself.' AIho crib'll fibrous coal, fossil charcoal , and tnift- 
■ — * i (at) Llttl • 


Mesosoic, and not Faleosefo, There is also a large quantity 
of good coal in various parts of the world In formations 
even more recent than the Mesosoic. In general, how- 
ever, from the time uf the Carboniferous on, the conditions 


eral charcoal.— Small ooiL (df) Little wood coals for- 
merly used to light fires. Gay. lb) flame as alack— TO 
blow a ooalt, to kindle strife. 

It Is you 

Hath blown this coal betwixt my lord and me. 

SAa*., Hen. VIII., IL 4. 
To oftii or haul over tho ooala, to call to a strict or se- 
vere account ; reprimand.— To carry OOalflt. Bee carry. 
— To oarry coals to Newcastle. Sw carry,— TO heap 
ooala of fire on one's head (a phrase derived from the 
scriptural use : see quotation), to excite remorse and re- 
pentance in one who has done an Injury, by rendering to 
him good for the evil. 

If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; If he thirst, give him 
drink : for in so doing thou shalt heap eoalsqfftre on hie 
head. Horn. ill. 10. 

To stir ooal it, to quarrel, cr stir up strife. 

After sochu sorte did ho vpbrald to the people their 
rash" and vnaduisud stieriny of coles, and arlalnges to 
warre. J. Udall, tr. of Erasmus's Apophthegms, p. 828. 

ooal (k61), v. [as D. kolcn, warm with ooala, m 
MLO. kolen = G. kohlcn as Bw. kola, bum to 
charcoal; from tho noun.] I, trans. 1. To 
bum to ooal or charcoal ; make into ooal ; char. 

Charcoal uf roots, tielng coaled into great pieces, lasts 
lunger than ordinary charcoal. Bacon, Nat Hist, • 776. 

The beat charcoal was made of oak. The woods appear 
to have been coated at intervals of almut twenty years, or 
even leas. A. and Q., 6th ser., XI. 128. 

9. To mark or delinoate with charcoal. [Rare.] 

He coaled out rhymes upon the wall. 

Camden, Reinalna, Hythmes. 

3. To provide with coal } furnish a supply of 
coal to or for: as, to coal a steamship or a loco- 
motive. 

The landlord and squire of the iMUish, who had always 
blauketed and coaled his poorer neighbours in the winter, 
Fortnightly Bet., N. B., XL. 88. 
He used two fires, which were coaled alternately. 

Thurston, flteam-Englnc, p. 126. 

II. intrans . To take in coal for use as fuel : 
as, the vessel coaled at Portsmouth. 

At the twelfth station we coaled. The train ended in 
the desert here. W, U. Bussell, Diary in India, I. 86. 

Admiral Leapt* remains at anchor Indore Kelung, so aa 
to prevent Chinese vessels from coaling. 

The American, VIII. 801, 

coala, n. See koala. 

coal-backer (k61'bak'6r), n. A man who 1b 
engaged in carrying coal on his back from a 
ship to the wagons. May ho ic. [Eng.] 
coal-barge (kdrbftrj), n. A flat-bottomed river- 
boat for transporting coal. [U. S.1 
coal-basin (kol'ba'sn), n. In ami, a depres- 
sion or basin formed by the subsidence at the 
center, or upheaval at the edges, of the older 
rooks, in whieh the various strata of the Car- 
boniferous system or coal-measures lie. See 
coal-measures. 

coal-bed (korbed), n. A formation in whieh 
there are strata of ooal; a bed or stratum of 
ooal. 

ooal-bin (karbin), n, A bin or receptacle for 
coal. 

coal-black (karblak), a. and n. [< ME. cole* 
blah, colblak , < col , ooal, -I- bldk, black.] £, a. 
Black as a ooal, or as charcoal, or, as often in 
modem use, black as mineral coal; very black. 

Thin egen [eyes] I tooth eo UAake and brads. 

Owl and SighUngale, L 7ft. 



ootl-blftok 

There he wu snow-white tofore, 

S ver afterward eoleblack therfore 
• has transformed. i _ 

Gower , Conf. Amsnt. , I. 806. 

XL n. A deep black like that of charcoal; or 
a deep, shining black with a slight bluish tinge, 
like that of anthracite coal. 
eoal-bOX (kol'bokn), n. A box for holding coal, 
ooal-brand (kdi'brand), n. A name for the* 
smut of wheat. Vstilago segetum* [Prov. Eng.] 
COal-brass (korbr&H), n. A name given to the 
iron pyrites found in the coal-measures, which 
is employed in the manufacture of copperas, 
and also in alkuli-worksfor the sulphur it- con- 
tains. Commonly uNed in the plural, 
eoal-breaker (kdl'bra*k«r)» w. 1. One engaged 
in breaking into convenient wise the larger 
masses of coal as they come from the mine, or 
in attending upon a machine used for that pur- 

S ose.— 8. A machine for breaking coal ; by ox- 
msion. the whole struct ure or building in which 
the various processes of breaking, sorting, and 
cleaning coal are carried on. such atructumi art 
placed at the untniiuMfM of iiiIiich, and art often of groat 
extent. Tim coal in delivered ut tin? top to the breaker* 
proper, Atul jaiase* downward through tin* worku to the 
bills or to the eoal-eliiite*, whom it I* dincharged Into the 
earn that enter the lower part of the Htriiettire. Coal- 
breaker* were find u*ed In the Pennsylvania anthracite 
region In 1H4N. 

coal-bunker (kol'bung'k^r), v. A place for 
storing coal for use; specifically, In steamships, 
the place when? coal for the furnace is stored, 
ooal-car (kol'kiir), w. A freight-car designed 
especially for carrying coal, sometimes made 
of iron, with a drop-bottom, 
coal-carrier (kol'kar'i-Gr), ft. One who or that 
which is employed in carrying coal, 
ooalcarrierlyt (kol'kar*i-6r-li), a. [< coal-car- 
rier + -lyK] Like a coal-carrier. 

Peter Dud -all, . . . that cttalcarrierhi clown. 

Wily BeyuUr.il (llaxlltt e Dodslcy). 

OOal-chute (kol'shl)t), n. A trough or spout 
down which coni slides from a bin or pocket to 
a locomotive tender, or to vessels, carts, or cars, 
coal-drop (kol'drop), ft. A broad, shallow in- 
clined trough down which coal is discharged 
from a wharf into the hold of a vessel, 
coal-dust (kol'dust), n. The dust of coal ; pow- 
dered coal. 

It ban been attempted ... to make the eoal-due t Into 
bricks. Amltd, Hungary, p. 194. 

ooaleryt (k6 # lGr-i), w. [< coal 4* -cry. Cf. crtl- 
licty.J A colliery. Woodward. 

(ko-a-lc»')> v* j pret. and pp. coa- 
kneed, ppr. coalescing. [< L. couksccrc, grow to- 
gether, < ro-, together, + alcscerc, grow up, < 
alcre , nourish: see aliment .] 1. To grow to- 

gether; unite by growt.li into one body. 

In the humerus of the Manatl the bicipital groove is ob- 
solete, the two tuberosities c valnm'njh a* In the Cetacea. 

H\ //. Flotver, (Mteology, p. 2. r i0. 
Tlic middle dlvltdon of the liody of Llmulus exhibits 
marking* which Indicate that It. Ih eomposed of, ut fewest, 
six coalesced somite*. Huxley, Anut. Invert, p. CM. 

8, To combine or be collected or joined, so as 
to form one body. 

When they |vupours] begin to coaleucr aiid constitute 
globules. Fewtm. 

Hence — 3. To come or joiu together; unite so 
as to form ono party, community, or the like: 
as, political parties sometimes coalesce. 

The clrcuiiistanrcii of the tenth century led the English 
kiugdotii* In Britain, naturally and necessarily, to coalesce 
in the sliajKi of a consol Idutorf kingdom. 

K. A. Freeman, Aiuer. Loots,, p, 186. 

COftleioenoe (ko-o-leB'ous), n* [< coakNCtmt: 
see -wu*?.] 1. The act of coalescing or unit- 

ing; the state of being intimately jomod. 

That be should not be aware of thu future < utaleeeence of 
these bodies into one. GknvUle, ITc&xistoiiee of Souls, 11. 

8. In hot., the organic union of similar parts, 
coalcaoency (kfl-ft-les'en-si), n. [= coalescence : 
see -ency. ] Tendency i'o grow together or unite. 
Bp* Qauden . 

caulescent (kd-ft-le«'ent), a. and n. [< L. coa- 
lesceu(t-)s, ppr. of coalescers, grow together: 
see coalesce.] I. a, Growing together; unit- 
ing so as to form one body: in hot*, properly 
applied to the organic cohesion of similarparts. 
XL w, One who or that which coalesces. Aihc- 
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inHntsd from another by an Intervening barren area. 
Here are 88 distinct ooal-flelds in Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

Ooalfisk(k6rfUh), it. [flkG.fcoMtoL] A gadoid 
fish, Pollachius virens or carbonarius, named 
from the color of its back. It grows to the length 
of 2 or 8 feet, and weighs from 10 to 80 pounds. Itis found 


coal-plant 

ies or factions for the attainment 

lend; alliance. Among the. moat fa. 
* . — d atd ‘ 


of a speci , — - _ 

mous coalitions of history were those formed 


* different 



COItl-CZOhaxigC (k61'eks-ehfinj y )» n. A market 
for the sale of coal; specifically, a place for 
transactions in coal on a lazge scale. 

COSl-fleld (kfll'ffild), n. In geol., a general name 
for any area over which coal occurs somewhat 
eoxmeotedly and in some quantity, and where 
coal is or may be worked to such an extent as 
to be of economical importance, one coal-field is 


Coulfoh, or Pollock {Poilaekiut vlrtns). 

In great numlxrs about the Orkney Islands and the north- 
ern parts of Great Britain. The fish and its fry arc known 
by u great variety of local names. Iti the United States 
generally called pollock. 

coal-fitter (kftl'fit'ftr), n. See Jitter*, 0- 
coal-gas (kol'gas), n* 1. The gas which is given 
out by burning coal.— -8. A mixture of gases 
and vapors, chiefly combustible, which is em- 
ployed to produce the gas-light in common use. 
it Is obtained by beating bituminous coal in closed Iron 
vessels without access or air, and removing an completely 
as possible from the vapors thus formed all incombustible 
and sulphurous gases. The following is an average? analy- 
sis of ordinary coal-gas: hydrogen, 4f».ft8 percent. ; marsh- 
gas, 84.90 ; carbonic oxld, 0.04 ; olefiant gas. 4.08 ; tetry- 
lonn, 2.88; sulphurated hydrogen, 0.29; nitrogen, 2.40; 
carbonic acid, 8.07. It also contains traces of ammonia, 
carljon dlsulphld, cyanogen, and oxygen.— Cool-gat 
Charcoal Hame as pm-carhon (which sec, under carbon), 
COftl-gOOSO (kdl'gttft), w. A local British name 
for the cormorant, Phalacrooorax carlo, from 
ita color. 

COal-hcaTCT, (kfil'hfi'vte), n. Ono employed in 
the moving or shoveling of coal, in loading or 
discharging coal-ships, in shoveling coal from 
the coal-bunkers of a steam-vessel to the fur- 
naces, etc. ; a coal-passer, 
coal-hod (korhod), n. A hod for carrying coal 
and putting it on the firo. 
coal-hole* (kol'hol), »i. 1, A trap in the sido- 
walk for the reception of coal to bo stored in 
a cellar beneath.— 8. A ooal-collar. [Eng,] — 
3. Naut., that part of a ship’H hold lying near 
to the after-magazine containing coal, wood, 
etc. [Eng.] 

coal-hood, coaly-hood (kfii'htid.-i-hfid). n. [Bo 
called from their black crown.J 1. The bull- 
finch. — 8. The coal-tit. 

coal-hoodie (koi'hfid'i), w. 1. Borne as coal- 
hood. — 8. A name of the black-headed bunt- 
ing, Emlorisa schtrnicla . 

coal-hulk (kdl'hulk), w. A vchhcI kept, usual- 
ly at foreign stations, for supplying steamers 
with coal. 

coalier, n. See collier *. 
co aling (ko ' ling), ft. [Verbal n. of coal r.] 
The process of supplying or taking in coal for 
use : as, the coaling of a steamer or locomotive ; 
a fwaftn/ 7 -station or ceflWwp-wharf. 
ooaliscdi p- rt. Bee coaliscd . 
coalite (to'a-llt), a . [< L. coalitus, pp. : see the 
verb.] United or coalesced: apnlfed specifi- 
cally, in entom ., to parts structurally or usually 
separated when they arc closely united without 
a dividing incisure or suture, as the scutellum 
when it is connate with the pronotum, or the 
prolcgs of a caterpillar when those of a pair arc 
united, only the ends being sometimes distinct. 
— Coalite abdomen, on« hi which the segment! ara 
unltwl without suturas, as in a snider.— Coalite Oli- 
trunk, the mesotliorux and metathorux when they an- 
pareutly fonn a single ring, the sterna liolng united, as in 
many ihmiptera . Coalite body, a liody in which the 
head, thorax, and abdomen arc all closely united, as In 
the mites. . * . 

eoaUtot (k«>Ut), r. [< L. coalitus, pp. of eoa- 
fcseere: see coalesce.’] L intram . To unite or 
coalesce. 

Lot them continue to coalite. BoHny broke, Parties, xlx. 

II. irons* To cause to unite or coalesce. 

Time has , . , blended and eoalited the conquered with 
the conquerors. Burke, To Sir H. Langrisho. 

coalition (kd-ft-lish'ftn), n* [= F. coalition as 
Bp. coalicion = Pg. coalig&o = It. coalitions, < 
ML. coalitio(n~), < L. coalcscere , pp. coalitus, co- 
alesce: see coalesce and coalite*] 1. Uuion in 
a body or mass ; a coming together, as of sei» 
arate bodies or parts, and their union through 
natural causes fu one mass or whole : as, a oo- 
aUtion of atoms or particles. 

Tls necessary that these squandered atoms should con- 
vene and unite Into great masses ; without such s coali- 
tion the chaos must have reigned to all eternity. Bentley. 

8. Voluntary union of individual persons, par- 
ties, or states ; particularly! a temporary corn- 


times by other European powers against Kranoc during 
the wars succeeding the first French revolution. 

They [the Jews] can never reduce themselves to such a 
CoalUwn and Unity as may make a Republic, Principality, 
or Kingdom. Howell, Letters, L vL 14. 

Because Lord Shelburne had gained the king’s ear, . . . 
the latter formed a coalition with Lord hortli, whose per* 
son and whose policy he had spent his whido life In decry- 
ing, Brougham, Fox. 

The coalition had, In the course of the year, lost one 
valuable member and gained another. ' 

Macaulay, Hilt Eng., xvt 

* Syn. 2. Alliance, League, Confederacy, etc. (see alli- 
ance), combination, copartnership. 

COftlmoncr (k6-a-lf8h'on-£r), n. [< coalition + 
-or*.] A coalitionist. " [Rare.] 

@§fllitionifft (ko-ft-lisli'gn-lst), n. [< coalition 
+ -tet.] One who favors coalition! or who is a 
member, of a coalition. 

A coalition of the Republicans and of the party of peace 
and order produet?d the Thiers Government, and then a 
change in the balance of the coalitioniete produced the 
Government of Marshal MacMahon. 

8. Amoe , Science of Politics, vi. 

coaliscd (kd'a-llzd), p. a* [< 'coalite, var. of co- 
alesce or coalite (see -iso), + -cd 2 .] Joined by 
or in a coalition ; allied. Also spoiled ooalised* 
[Rare.] 

Rash eoalieed kings. Carlyle. 

coallier, n. See collier*. 
eo-ally [< co-l + aUyi , ».] A Joint 

ally : as, tlie subject of a co-ally . Kent* 
coalman (kol'mau), w. ; pi. coalmen (-men). [Cf. 

coalfish .] The young ootdfish. [Local, Eng.] 
coal-master (kormfrs # t6r), n. The owner or 
lessee of a coal-field who works it and disposes 
of its produce. [Eng.] 

coal-measures (kdl 'mesh 'fins), n, pi. In geol., 
that portion of the Carboniferous Berios in which 
beds of coal are found. The coal-moasiircs ara some- 
times several thousand feet In thickness, and consist, in 
addition to tho coal itself, of many liedsof clay, shale, and 
sandstone. Hoc carlmniferoue. 

coal-meter (kfil'me'ter). n. One appointed to 
superintend the moasunng of coal. [Eng.] 
coal-mine (kdl'mln), «. A mine or pit from 
which coal is obtained. 

coal -min er (kdl'xm'ner)! n. Ouo who works in 
a coal-mine. 

coal-mining (kdl ' ml 1 ning), a* Pertaining to 
mining for coal ; engaged in or comioctod with 
mining coal : as, the coal-mining districts ; the 
coal-mining interests. 

Coal-mouse (kormous), n * ; pi. coal-mice or coal- 
mouses. [Also written cotcmousc ; < ME. colmose , 
colic mase, < AS. colmdse (= D. koolmcess&M HG. 
kolemeise, G. kohtmeisv ), coal-mouse, coal-tit, so 
called from its glossy black head and throat 
(cf. F. charbonnier = Bp. carboncro, coal-mouse, 
< L. carboCn -), coal), s col, coal, + mdse , ME. 
mono (a MD. weesc, D. mees = MLG. mmc h 
OHO. meisa, MHG. G. mdse = Dan, mqjsc = 
Norw. meis — leel. dim. meisitigr* > OF. masange, 
F* mtoange, Walloon masenge, Rouchi masinque , 
}*ioard masaingue , ML. masance, coal-mouse), 
tho name of several small birds, now found only 
in two compounds, where it has been corrupted 
to -mouse, namely, coal-mouse and titmouse : see 
mose *. The plural, which is little used, follows 
that of titmouse ( titmice ) in conforming to the 
plural of mouse; but some writers avoid the 
corruption in the plural, and write coal-mouses.] 
Same as coal-tit* 

coal-note (kfil'not), n* A particular form of 
promissory note formorly in use in the port of 
London. 

COal-Oil (kfil'oil), «. Same as petroleum * 
coal-passer (kdFpta'Or), u* One whose duty 
is to pass coal to the furnace of a steam-engine, 
coal-pipe (kftl'phO, n. The east of a tree formed 
in rook, usually in sandstone. Such casts, standing 
vertically, ara not uncommon in some of the English coal- 
fields, and are a source of danger to the miner, as they an 
likely to fall as soon as the supporting ruck In removed, 
sml-pit (kdl ' pit), it. i< ME. (not found), < 
AS. colpytt, < col, coal, + pytt, pit: see jrfA.1 
1. A pit where coal is dug.— 8. In tho IMtea 
States, a place where charcoal is made, 
coal-pliuit (kdl 'plant), n. A more or less dis- 
tinctly preserved or fossilized relic of vegeta- 
tion found in connection with mineral cod, and 
regarded as representing, or as akin with, the 
vegetation of which the coal itself is composed. 
The vegetable remains which are in the best preservation 
and have been most studied occur chiefly in the strata 
between which the beds of cool are intercalated, and espe- 

S fn the underlay or dunch by whloh a large p co- 
rn of them are underlain. The shaly strata orar- 
the coal are also very frequantly found to be crowded 


ootl'plut 

with wdlJWMrred form. ol rouble 111#. Tb.™*- 

inBorope and the eaitem United Btotea, at least— much 
more important than that of any other geological age, 
St fa this cool- vegetation which has been the object of the 
inosteareful investigation. While it Is generally admitted 
that the coal itself has been formed from the aggregation 
mud more or lees complete decomposition of vegetable 
matter, it is often very difficult to prove this, except by 
microscopic examination, after preliminary chemical 
treatment by whi ' most of the entirely disorganised por- 
tion of the coal h . *een removed. Among the materials 
of which the coal of different regions has been shown by 
various authorities to be made up are : bark of Calamity, 
Lejridodendnm, and BigiUarla, spores of Lepidodendron, 
vascular portions of Peeopteri* and other ferns, and leaves 
and bark of Oordaitet. (Bee these words.) Vegetation of 
a higher order than the Coniftrai has not yet been proved 
to exist in connection with ooal of Carboniferous age ; by 
far the larger portion of the fossil plants of that epoch be- 
longs to the Oryptogamia. 

coal-sack (kol ' s&k), w. 1. A sack made of 
ntrong coarse material for containing or carry- 
ing coal.— 8. A sailors’ term for a dark place 
in the Galaxy south of Crux. Also called the 
hole fa the sty. 

In the midst of them [the southern circumpolar constel- 
lations], as if for contrast, is the dark hole, called by the 
sailors the Coal* aok, where even the teloscope reveals no 
sign of light. 

H. W. Warren, Recreations in Astronomy, p. SOS. 

coalaay, n. See coalsey. 

coal-screen (kol'skrijn), n. A device for screen- 
ing coal. A common form is that (»f a cylinder, perfo- 
rated or made of wire netting, which revolves on Its long- 
er axis and in an Inclined position. 

coal-acnttle (kSl'skul'l), w. A vessel, ordina- 
rily of metal, used for holding coal and putting 
it on a fire: a coal-hod . — Ooal-souttls bonnet, a 
bonnet formerly woni,aha|ied somewhat like a coal-scuttle, 
usually projecting far before the face. 

Miss Snevellld . . . glancing from the depths of her 
coal-scuttle bonnet. Dicken m, Nicholas Nloklaby, xxlil. 

ooalgey (kol 'si), w. [Appar. < coals, pi., + -ey 
for -y; as if coaly .] A local English name of 
the ooalfish. Also spelled coalsay . 

OOftl-Shlp (kdl'ship), n. A ship employed in 
transporting coal. 

MM4 (kol'slak), n. [Gf. G. kohlenschlacke , 
coal-cinder.] The dust or grime of coal. Also 
ooalslcck. 

Since scarcely ever wash’d the coalsleck from her face. 

Drayton, Polyolbluti, Hi. 280. 

coal-smut (kOl'smut), n. Same as coals lack. 

COal-Staith (kdrstftth), n. See staiih, 

COal-8tone (kol' st6n), w. A kind of cannel-coal. 

coal-store (kol'stdv), n. A stove in which coal 
is used as fuel ; specifically, a stove for burning 
anthracite coal. 

coal-tar (kdl'tttr), ti. A thick, black, viscid, 
opaque liquid which condenses in the pipes 
men gas is distilled from ooal. it is a mixture of 
many different IWjuld and solid substances, and the sepa- 


ration of those Into useful products Is now an Important 
branch of manufacturing chemistry. Among these pro- 
ducts may be named paraffin, naphtha, benzol, creosote, 
anthraoeno, cartiollc acid, naphthaline, pitch, etc. The 
basic oil of coal-tar is tlio most abundant source of the 
beautiful aniline colors, their various hues being due to the 
oxidation of aniline by means of acids, etc. (Bee aniline.) 
Oual-tar Is made into asphalt for pavements, and with coal- 
dust forms by pressure an excellent artificial fuel. It Is 
largely used, by itself and cotnhlnod with other substances, 
to form preservative compositions for coating wood and 
metal. Also called pos-tar. -Coal-tar colon, a name 

S ii to a numerous class of colors derived from coal-tar 
urioui complex chemical processes. They are more 
u and popularly called aniline color*, as anillue was 
the first of them discovered. Bee aniline . 

ooal-tdt (kdl'tit), n. (X ooal + tit 1 . Bee ooal - 
mouse and titmouse.] The Farus ater, one of the 
titmice : bo called from its glossy black head 
and throat. Also cole-tit and coat-mouse. 
ooal-trimmer (kfil 'trimmer), n, Ono who is em- 
■ ployed to stow and trim or shift ooal on board 

h vessels, either as cargo or as a supply for the 

furnaces. 

I CO&l-Tlewer (kol'vti'fir), n. In mining , a per- 
son employed to attend to the interests of the 
one to whom the royalty is payable, or of the 
person who works the mine 
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oo&l-work* (HL'wtato), ft. ting, or pi. A plftoe 
where ooal is dug, ineluding the machinery for 
raising the coal ; a colliery. 
ooaly 1 (kd'll), a, [< ooal + -yi.] Pertaining 
to or like coal ; containing coal. 

©Oftly® (kd'U), h. A dialectal form of eolUe. 
iMil#-hood, n. Bee coal-hood, 
coambnlant (kd-am'bl)-l&nt), a, [< LL. mam- 
bulan(U)s , ppr. of ooambularc , wait together, < 
L. oo-. together, + amhularc , walk: see co- 1 , and 
ambulate, amble,] In her,, walking side by Bide, 
coaming (kd'ming), n, [Also written combing , 
being a particular use of that word: see comb- 
ing . J Naut,, one of tbe raised borders or edges 
of the hatches, designed to prevent water on 
deck from running below, 
eoaimOX (ko-a-ae£s'). v, t, [< oo-l + annex.] 
To annex with something else. [Bare.] 
ooap (kop), «i. Be© cope#, 
ooappear (k5-&-p$r'), ft i, [< CO- 1 + appear .] 
To appear together. [Rare.] 

Heaven’s scornful flamos and tliinc (nipid’sl can never co- 
appear. Quartet, Emblems, tl. 1. 

coapprehend (kd-ap-re-hend ' ) , r. t. [< CO- 1 + 
apprehend .] To apprehend together with an- 
other. [Rare.] 

They assumed the shapes of animal* common uuto all 
eyes, and by their conjunctions and composition* wore able 
to communicate their conceptions unto any that coappre- 
hended the syntaxis of their natnrei. 

Hir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 20, 

coapt (kp-apt'), v, t. [< LL. coup tare, < L. go-. 
together, + aptare , fit: see co- 1 aud apt , c,, ana 
cf. coaptate,] Same as coaptate. 

The side margin of the elytron is expanded so as to co- 
apt Itself with the protliorax to form mi uval outline. 

Lf Conte. 

coaptate (kd-ap'tat), v. t. ; pret. and pp. coap- 
tated, ppr. coaptating . [< LL. coapmtus , pp. 
of coaptart, fit together: see coapt,] To adjust 
or fit, as parts to one another: specifically, in 
surg ., to adjust (the parts of a broken bone) to 
eacli other. 

coaptation (kd-ap-ta'slifln), n. [< LL. coap- 
tatio(n-), < coaptate , fit together: see coaptate,] 
1 . The adaptation or adjustment of parts to one 
anothor. 

Thu some method mokes belli prose and verse lieautlful, 
which consists In the Judicious coaptation and ranging of 
the words. Broome . 

8. In surg ., the act of placing the broken ex- 
tremities of a bone in their natural position, or 
of restoring a luxated bone to its place; bone- 
setting. DungUson.^S, In anal., a ki nd of glid- 
ing articulation of one bone with anothor, as 
that of the patella with the femur. 

COaptator (k6'ap-tfi-t#r), n. [NL., < LL. coap- 
tare, fit together: see coaptate.] A surgical 
apparatus for fitting together the ends of a 
broken bone and keeping them in the required 
position while their union is taking place. E. 
U, Knight, 

coaratlon (kG-a-rfi'shon), n. [< co- 1 + ora- 
tion.] Cooperative plowing or tillage: a sys- 
tem of husbandry practised in ancient village 
communities. Beebohm. [Rare.] 
coarb (kd-UrV), n. Same as comarb, 
soar bit«r (ko-llr'bi-tfir), a. [< CO- 1 + arbiter .] 
A joint arbiter. 



coarctt (k$-ttrkfc')» v . t, [< L. coarctare , erro- 
neous form of coartare, press together, < co-, 
together, + artarc , press: Ree co- 1 and art 8 . 
Or .coart.] 1, To press together; crowd; con- 
fine closely. Raeon.—Q, To restrain; confine. 

He must blame and Impute It to himself that ho hat 
thus onarcted or straitened hli 


mtelf no far, 

Ay life, Parergon. 

eoarctatet (ko-ttrk'tat), t>. t. [< L. ooarctatue, 
pp. of coarctarc : see coarct,] Same as coarct, 

.. .. ooarctate, coarctated (kfi-iirk'tfit, -ti-tod), a. 

ooal-whlpper (kSl'hwip'ta), ft. One whorai.ee [< l. coarctatus, pp. : boo the verb.] Crowded 
coal from the hold of a ship in unloading it; a together, specifically ~ (a) 

In entom , : (1) Coupreteed ; 
much attenuated, generally 
at the bate ; having a narrow 
bate, but wider and thicker to- 


coal-heaver. Coal-whippen ore now being superseded 
by machinery, which executes the work both more cheaply 
and more expeditiously. (Eng.) 

The swarthy, demon -like eoahuhippm 
from those black arches In the Rtrand. 

M. W. Savage, Reuben Medlicott, L 8. 

coal-whipping (korhwip # ing), n. The act of 
raising coal from the hold of a vessel. 

OOal-WOrktngB (Ml'wBr^kings), n. Hag, or pi, 
A coal-mine ; a place where coal is raised. 

At last we reached the ooal-vforHnge, and a more de- 
serted, melancholy-looking place for a mine I have never 
Anstsd, Hungary, p, m , 


u — Pi nmwii 

ward the apex. (2) Crowded; 
packed into a small sjlacc. 
{b) In bot„ compact; dense, 
as a panicle ; closely apprais- 
ed, as a foliaceous thallus.— 
Ooanstate abdomen, in en- 


tom., an abdomen attached by 
a narrow base, but immedi- 
ately enlarged, and so closely 
applied to the thorax that It 
appears to Iona a part of It, 



Couctate Pupa, li 
onal Ttawi. (V« 
shews oatund lies.) 


la in the butterflies and moat fliaa OoiTCkdi aga. 
morphoMl, in entom., a metamorphoais charaeterSedby 
a maggot-like lam ana a quieeoent ooarctate pupa.— Oo- 
arotali pupa, in entom,, a pupa Inclosed In an oval oor 
neous case, formed by the dried and expanded akin of the 
lam, and having no external indications of tbe organa : a 
form exhibited in most JHptera. 
coarctation (kd-hrk-ta'shqu), n. [< L. ooarcta- 
ffo(ff-), < coarctarc: see coarctatc , v., and co- 
at ct.] If, Confinement ; restriction to a narrow 
space; restraint of liberty. 

Iluman knowledge Is confined and circumscribed ; and 
yet without any such contracting or coarctation but that 
it may comprehend all the universal nature of things. 

Baton, Advancement of Learning, 1. 10. 

8. Pressure ; contraction ; specifically, in mod., 
the contracting or lessening of the diameter ox 
a canal, as thu intestine or the urethra, or the 
contraction of a cavity. Roy. 
coarse (kdrs), a. [Early mod. E. course, cowrsc, 
curse, prob, developed (in the 16th century) from 
the ME. phrases in course , by course , i. c., in 
(regular, natural) order, in common fashion; 
hence, common ; cf. similar senses of ordinary, 
mean , common. See course 1 .] 1. Of inferior 
or faulty quality; poor in kind or character; 
uotpuro or choice; not soft or dainty; rude; 
common; base. 

Now I feel 

Of what eoaroo metal ye are moulded. 

Shot., Hen. VIII., iii.fi, 
I shall bo most happy 

To tic employ'd, when you please to command me, 
Even In the caarecst office. 

* Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iv. L 

Capt Swan, to encourage his Men to vat this court* 
Flesh, would commend It for extraordinary good Food. 

Dumpier, Voyages, 1. 140. 

A coarte and useless dunghill weed. Otway. 

My Lord, cat, alio, tlio' the fare Is coarte. 

Tennyeon, Geraint, 

8. Wanting in fineness of texture or delicacy 
of structure, or in elegance of form ; composed 
of large parts or particles; thick and rough 
in texture: an, coarse thread or yarn; coarse 
hair; coarse sand; coarse cloth; coarse paper. 

Little girl with tlio poor coarte hand. 

Browning, James Lee's Wife. 

We pass through gentlu stc|M from a coarse duster of 
Htars, such as the rldadus, . . . till we find ourselves 
brought to an ohjeot such os the lidnila iu Orion. 

A. hi. Clerke, A*tron. in lOtli ('onL,p. 80. 

3. Exhibiting or characterised by lack of re- 
finement; rude; vulgar; of manners or speech, 
unpolished, uncivil, or ill-bred: as, a coarse 
face; coarse manners. 

In rny coarte English. Dryden, Dud. of ABnetd. 

Coarte, uncivilised words. Addison, Spectator, No. 110. 

Daughter of our meudows, yet not coarte. 

Tennyson, The Brook. 

4. Gross; indelicate; offensive: as, coarse lan- 
guage; a coarse gesture. — 6. Rough; inclem- 
ent; unpleasant: Raid of tho weather: as, it’s 
a coarse day. [Scotch and pro v. Eng. ] _ Ooarae 
matal smno «a matte. - Coarse stuff. h<;u stuff. 

coarse-grained (kors'grfind), a. 1. Consisting 
of large particles, fibers, or constituent ele- 
ments: as, coarse-grained granite or wood. — 8. 
Wanting in refinement, delicacy, or sensibility; 
vulgar: as, a coarse-grained nature, 
coarsely (kors'li), am. In a coarse manner* 

(a) In an Indifferent nr inferior manner ; ruddy ; jmorly. 

Fared coarsely and poorly. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vll. 0. 

(b) Without refinement or grace in delineation or descrip- 
tion ; rudely. 

Bardauapalu* is more coarsely drawn than any dramatic 
personage that we can rememlier. 

Macaulay, Moore’s Byron. 

(c) Inelegantly ; uncivilly ; without art or polish, (d) Gross- 
ly ; Indelicately. 

Them la a gentleman that serves the count 
Reports but coarsely of her. Sheik., All's Well, 11L 6. 

coarsen (kor'sn), v . t. [< coarse + -on 1 .] To 
render coarse or coarser, in any sense ; espe- 
cially, make unrefined or inelegant ; make rude 
or vulgar: an, to coarsen one’s nature. [Rare.] 
eoarse&esfl (kOrs'nes), n. The stato or quality 
of being coarse, in any sense. 

The coarseness of sackcloth. Dr. H. Mart. 

Pardon tho coarseness of tho illustration. 

Sir/t. L' Estrange. 

There appears . , ♦ aeoarsenest and vulgarity in all the 
proceedings of the assembly, Burks, Re v, in Fronea. 

We onvy not the warmer clime, that lies 
In ten degrees of moro Indulgent sklea, 

Nor at the coarseness of our heaven repine, 

Though o'er our heads the frown Pleiads shine. 

Addison, Letter from Italy. 

coartt (k$-firt'), e. t. [< ME. coarten, < L. coar- 
tare, coarctare, compress, compel: gee coarct.] 
To compel. 



OMlt 

That ao that be ooart to swymme in 


That ao tfaa! be ooart to swymme in eape, 
Snelnde hem. and alle harme that shal eeoape. 

PaUadius, Haebondrle (B. £. T. H.J, p. 


SIS. 


n 


by dethe waa straytely coartid 
Ida lyf to make a euUdon tranalacion. 

MS. Laud, 410, fol. 101. ( HaUiweU .) 

OOlffttCOlAted (kd-llr-tik'tj-la-ted ), a. [< co- 1 + 
articulatcd.] Coapted ; conjoined; articulated 
one with another, an bones, 
ooartienlation (kd-ftr-tik-fi-lfi/iihqu), n. [< co-l 
4* articulation.] Articulation one with another; 
especially, the articulation of the bones in a 

OOMiyt, »■ An obsolete form of causeway. 
ooassessor (k6-flpses'flr), ft- [< co-l + assessor.] 

A ini Til HHHftHMOr. 

fmaammft (kd-a-sftm'), v. t. [< co- 1 + assume.] 
To aRHumo or take upon one’s golf in conjunc- 
tion with another* Walsall. [Karc.] 

Coast (kont), n. [< ME. coste, roost, cost as Ml). 
kostc. kusic, D. hast (> 0. kiistr ms Dan. kyst — 
Sw. bust), coast, < OF. rrntr. F. c6to, rib, hill, 
shore, coant (of. OF. cast# = F. cAU, side), = Pr. 
Fg. It. costa, rib, hill, shore, sa Hjp. costa, coast, 
cuesta, hill, < L. costa, a rib, a Ride, ML. coast. 
From the Namo L. nource are derived costal, 
accost, and cutlet.] If. A side ; the side. 

Alle the amt or tliv knygtu liu kmiyH leiimwl doune deny. 

Antur* of Arthur, at, 47. 
At tliy roost forsntliuof thy talKjniaule tlmt hiholdlth to 
tins north. Wjttfif, Kx. xxxvi. STi. 

Homy kind of virtm* . . . bendy the rav* towards the 
court of unusual ref ruction. Knrtim, Upticks. 

Take a ettort of lamb, and parboil It, take out all tlae 
bony* a* near au you oan, etc. 

Gentlewoman's Delight (1070). 

9. The exterior line, limit, or border of a coun- 
try ; boundary ; bound. 

From thy rlvor, the river Eupliratea, even unto the utter* 
moat aea ahall your court Iki, lkeut. xl. 24. 

Olw Ui Meven days' respite, tliat wy nmy tend luyyseu- 
gory unto all tliy coast* of Israel. 1 Ham. xl. 8. 

And they began to pray him to depart out of ttiHyoasfij, 

8. (a) Tlie side, edge, or margin of the land 
next to the sea ; the nearshore. 

One show'd an iron ooart and angry waves. 

Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

(b) The boundary-line formed by the sea ; the 
coast-line . 

Ho passeth lio by alle the Havens of that Coort, nn til he 
oomu to Jaffe, that yy tlio lieyest Haven unto .leruyalem. 

MandoHUr, Travels, p. 120. 

4. [From the verb.] A slide on a sled down a 
snowy or icy incline : as, to go out for a coast. 
[U, 8.] • Clear the ooast, get out of the wav ; remove 
obstructions or obstacles ; make room : nearly always used 
lu tho imperative. iColloij. 1 —The ooast la dear, no one 
ii In the way ; tho danger la over; the enemy lias gone or 
is absent. 

U the court dear f None but frlutulsY 

Goldsmith, Good-natured Mon, v. 


coast (k6st), r. r< MU. costen, as if directly < 
costc, u, ; but rattier shortened from tho usual 
costetm, costeien (> So. costay), coast (trims, and 
intrans.), < OF. costeer, costoitr, costier, F. cA- 
toyer(m It. costcggiarr), go alongside of, coast, 
< costc , a coast, border. The sense 4 slide down 
an incline’ appears to depend on OF. costc, a 
hillside; but early instances of this sense are 
wanting.] I, intrans. 1. To nail near a coast ; 
•all along or near the shorts or in sight of land ; 
follow the coast-line; rarely, to travel along, 
either on or near the coast. 

Leaving the African shore, we struck across to Sicily, 
and coasting along Its eastern border, lieheld with pleasure 
the toworing form of Attala. W. Watt, Zenobla, 1. ID. 

In the morning they divided their company to court 
along, some on shore and some In the boat. 

A'. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 44. 

9. To sail from port to port on the same coast. 
I was courting then for a year and eight mouths. 

S. O. Jewett, Deephaveti, p. 108. 

Hence — 3. Figuratively, to feel one’s way cau- 
tiously ; grope along. 

The king in this perceives lilm, how he court*, 

And hedges, his own way. Shak., lieu. VIII., UL 2. 

4f. To advance; proceed; go. 

Towards me a sory wight did cost. 

Spenttr , Daphnalda, L 89. 
My lord is coasted one way ; 

My tether, though his hurts forbade Ills travel, 

Hath took another. 

Fletcher {and Maselnger T), Lovers' Progress, U. 4. 

5. To slide on a pled down a hill or an Inoline 
covered with snow or ice. [U. 8.] 

They encountered a troop of boys and girls courting. 
Some were coming np the hill, . . . others wheeling about 
and skimming away through the bright air, the upe and 
' downs forming a perfect line of revolution. 

8, Judd, Margaret, L 17. 
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6. To descend a hill on a bicycle, removing the 
feet from the pedals. [U. 8.]— 7* To draw 
supplies to lumberers’ shanties. [Canadian.] 

fit trans. 1. To sail along or near to, as a 
coast, or along the shore of: as, to ooast the 
Hhores of the Mediterranean ; to ooast an island. 

'Jim Spaniard* haue coasted it [Nova Guinea] senen hun* 
dred leagues, and yet cannot tel whether It be an lie or 
continent Pvrehas, Pilgrimage, p. 8C4, 

First discovered and coasted by Columbus during Ills 
fourth and lost voyage in 1602, Nicaragua was not regu- 
larly explored till 1622. JSneye. Brit., XVII. 479. 

2f. To carry or conduct along a coast or river- 
bank. 

The Indiana . . . coasted me along tho river. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, III. 822. 

3f, To draw near to ; approach ; keep dose to ; 
pursue. 

Douglas still coasted the Englishmen, doing them what 
damage lie might Holinshed , Chronicle*, III. 862. 

Tako you those hone and coast 'em ; upon the first ad- 
vantage, 

If they will not slack their march, charge 'em an roundly. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, v. 6. 

4f. To accost. 

Who are these that court us? 

You told me the walk was private. 

Fletcher and Rowley, Maid in the Mill, L 1. 

coastal (kds'tal), a, [< coast + -al Of. costal.] 
Of or pertaining to a coast or shore. [Bare.] 
coaster (kds'ter), n. 1 . One who or that which 
coasts. Hpoeitlcally — (a) A person engaged In sailing 
along a coast, or in trading from port to i>ort lu the same 
country. 

As if a coaster, who had gone from ]>ort to port only, 
should pretend to give a better description of the Inland 
parts of a country than those who have travelled It all 
over. Bp. AtterOury, Sermons, 1. v. 

(b) A vessel used In this service ; a coasting-vessel. 

1 don't rank ahlo-l>odled seaman like I used, and ifs as 
much as 1 oan do to get a berth on a coaster. 

8. O. Jewett, Deephaven, p. 110. 
(r) One engaged In the snort of coasting or sledding. [17. 
8.] (d) A teamster who draws supplies to lumberers’ shan- 
ties. (Canadian.] («) A low round tray, usually of silver, 
and formerly on wheels, in which a decanter “ coasts " or 
makes the circuit of a dining-table, for the greater conve- 
nience of the company. 

9f. An inhabitant of or a dweller near the sea- 
coast. 

Hlr, If you had heene present, you never saw, nor heard 
any, or English man, or other coaster, ... use more ma- 
licious inventions, more dialwlicall dcceltes. 

BenmnuLt, ItoBsengers' Dialogues. 

coast-gnard (kfist'g&rd). n. A guard stationed 
on the coast; specifically, in Great Britain, a 
l>ody of men originally designed only to pre- 
vent smuggling as agents of the customs, and 
hence called the preventive service, but now 
employed as a general police force fortbe coast, 
under the charge of the Admiralty, 
coast-ice (kdst'Is), n. The belt of ice which in 
extreme northern latitudes forms along the 
shore of an island or a continent, 
coasting (kds'ting), n. [Verbal n. of coast , v.] 
1. The act or Dusinesn of sailing along the 
coast or from port to port in the same country, 
for purposes of trade.— 2. The sport of sliding 
on a sled down an incline covered with snow 
or ice. [U. 8.]— 3f. iCf. accoast, var. of ac- 
cost.] Advances toward acquaintance; specifi- 
cally, courtship. 

O, these uiiuounteren, so glib of tongue. 

That give a ooarting welcome ere it comes. 

Shot., T. and 0„ iv, 6. 
[Most editions have "accosting welcome" instead of "a 
coasting welcome, ”1— Coasting Act, a United States stat- 
ute of 1798 (1 Htat., 806) for enrolling and licensing ships 
employed in the coasting-trade and fisheries.— 0oastlMi« 
pilot. Bairn* AS coast-vUot,— Coasting-trade, trade car- 
ried on botween the different ports of the sarno country, 
or under the same jurisdiction, by vessels sailing along 
the coast, as distinguished from foreign and colonial trade ; 
loosely. In American usage, extended to trade between 

B urts or adjoining countries presenting a continuous eoast- 

IIC. 

COABtlander (kM/lan-dta*), n. [< coast 4- land 
4* -er 1 .] One who dwells on tho coast. 

The great invasion of Egypt by those Islanders and 
ntastlanders, which is an important factor in the classifi- 
cation of tho different raeea- 

Atdhrop. Inst. Jour., XVI. 372. 

COast-llne (kost'lln), n. The outline of a shore 
or coast. 

coast-pllot (kftst'pS'lpt), ft. 1. A pilot who 
conducts vessels along a ooast.— >2. A detailed 
description of a coast, with instructions for 
navigating it. 

Also coasting-pilot 

coast-rat (kost'rat), ft, A name of the African 
mole-rat, Bathyrrgus maritimus . 
coast-waiter (kfet'w&'tAr), ft. In Great Brit- 
ain, an officer of the customs who superintends 


the landing and shipping of goods coastwise. 
Also called land-waiter, landing-waiter. 
ooastward, eoMfewarai (Mrf'wgrd, -wgrds), 
ode. [< coast 4* -word, -wards .] Toward the 
coast. W. Collins , 

coastways (kdst'wis), adv. [Var. of coastwise, 
after way : see -wise.] Same as coastwise . 
coastwise (kdst'wte), adv. [< coast 4- -wise.] 
By way of or along the coast, 
coastwise (kfist'wls), a. [< coastwise , adv.] 
Following the coast: moving or carried on 
along the eoast: as, the coastwise trade. 

Nobody but wat struck with hi* [Webster's] knowledge 
. . . of all the great routes and marie of our foreign, coast- 
wise, and interior commerce. Choate, Addressee, p. 806. 

coat 1 , ft- A variant speliingof cote*. 
coat 8 (kftt), n. [Early mod. E. also cotc;< ICE. 
cote, coote , cottc, < OF, cote, also cottc, F. ootte 
as Fr. oota , cot =* Oat. cot m Sp. Pg. cota as It. 
cotta, a eoat, etc., ss MHG. kuttc, G. kutte (> 
Dan. kuttc) f a cowl, < ML. cota. cotta , also coi- 
tus, a tunic ; of Tout, origin : ef. OS. oott n OHG. 
choffso , choeea. MHG. G. kotee, a coarse woolen 
mantle (of. OHG. umbi-chuzzi, an overgarment, 
umbi-chuzzen, clothe), orig. 4 a cover’ or 4 shel- 
ter,’ being allied to E. oof 1 and ootoL q. v. A 
similar transfer of sense from *house’to 4 hood 1 
or 4 mantle’ 1 b seen in cassock , casule, chasuble.] 
If. A principal outer garment; any covering 
for the oody. 

Thito Adam also and to his wife did the Lord God make 
codts of skins, and clothed them. Gen. ill. 21. 

2. An outer or upper garment worn by men, 
covering the upper part of the body, in the early 
middle ages it was Identical with what is now caUed a tu- 
nic, or sometimes with the cassock and corset (which see), 
(/'oats of modem form, fitted to the body and having looae 
skirts, first appeared in the reign of Charles II. of England. 
Since the Iieglnulng of tho eighteenth century the coat has 


hocn of two general fashions : a broad-sklried coat, now 
reduced to tho form of the frock-coat (which see), and a 
coat with the skirts cut away at the sides (the modem 
dress-coat), worn now only as a part of what is called even- 
ing dress. There are many other stylos, as coats without 
■klrU, or sack-coat * ; coats with the skirts out away diago- 
nally from the front downward, or cutaway coats , etc. See 
also overcoat. 

The coal of many colours . . . thoy brought ... to their 
father ; and said, This have wo found : know now whether 
it be thy son's coat or no. Gen. xxxvii. 82. 

You laugh if eoat and breeches strangely vary. 

Pope, Iinlt. of Horace, 1. 1. 168. 

The coat fin 1772] was also short, reaching only to the 
hips, fitting closely, having a small tum-over collar as now 
~ Fairhalt, 1. 890. 


3. A woman’s outdoor garment resembling a 
man’s coat in material and make. — 4f. An un- 
der garment for the upper part of the body, 
fitting somewhat closely ; a tunic or shirt. 

And if any man will suo tlice at the law, and take away 
— « Mat v. 40. 


tliy eoat, let him have thy cloak also. 


Now the eoat was without seam, woven from the tag? 


throughout. 

3. A petticoat. 


John xlx. 

[Prov. Eng. and U. 8,] 


Her coats she has kilted up to her knee. 

Jock o' the Side (Child’s Hallads, VI. 82> 
In Turkey the Reverse appears ; 

Long Coate the haughty Husband wears. 

Prior , Alma, ii. 

6f. The habit or vesture of an order or class of 
men, and hence tbe order or class itself, or the 
office or station peculiar to the order; cloth. 

It will not be amiss. If, In private, yon keep good your 
acquaintance with (bites, or some other of hi* poor coat. 

B. Joneon , Cynthia's Revels, lit 1. 
It becomes not your lordships coat 
To take so many lives away. 

Robin Hood and the Bishvj) of Hertford (Child's Ballads, 

(V, 296). 

7. The external natural covering of an animal, 
as hair, fur, wool, etc.— 8. A thin layer of a 
substance covering a surface; a coating: as. a 
coat of paint, pitch, or varnish; a coat of tin- 
foil. 

Them am many petrlflcatlons in it (a curious grotto), 
made by the dropping of tho water, and at the end of ft 
them is a table cut out in the rock, which has received a 
coat from the dropping of tho water like rock work, and 
has a very beautiful effect. 

Pococke, Description of the Eaat, II. I 264, 

9. One of a number of concentric layers: as, the 
coats of an onion. Abercrombie. — 10. In anat, 
a tunic or membranous covering of some part 
or organ: as, the coats of the eye.— 11. Jiaut.. 
a piece of tarred or painted canvas fitted about 
the masts at the partners, about the ruddex- 
casing, and around the pumps where they pass 
through the upper deck, to keep the water from 
working down. See mast-coat.— lfy. A coat- 
card. 

Hem's a trick of discarded cards of ns; we were ranked 
with coats a a long as old muter lived. 

Middleton, Mastingsr, and Rowley, Old Law, UL L 
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18. lit to., a ooat of arms or an achievement: 
need In a general sense. 

Hark, countrymen I either renew the fight, 

Or tear the lions ont of England’s coat. 

Shah, l Hen. VI., 1. 5, 
I observed his cost* at the tall of his coach : he gives 
the arms of England, Scotland, and France, (juartered 
upon some other fields. Pew*, Diary, I. 406. 

-14. Same aa coat-money, — 15. A coat of mail. 
Such a stroke hym dalt ther vppon liys cote, 

Ne had the hauberke smal mall be, god wote, 

Als hys brest of stile [steel], illc hym had cotno sure. 

Horn, of Partway (K. E. T. H.X 1. 4218. 
Smbujfy.— Canting coat Hoc eantinp.— 


queen, or knave. In the old Spanish peek the cost* Princes may glue a jpod Poet suoh oonuenient count* 
cards of each suit were the king, flight, and groom or nsunoe and also benefit* aa are due to an exosltait art!' 


Huffy coat See huffy.— Canting 

mm or 00te and conduct, clothing and travel. Hence - 
Ooat-and-COUdUCt money, in Knn. hint., a tax or imposi- 
tion laid upon the countiea for defraying the expense of 
clothing the troops levied and their traveling expenses.— 
Coat Of aims, in far. : (a) A complete achievement, (h) 
A surnoat or tabard embroidered with armorial bearings, 
such as in modern times Is worn o ily by a herald of arms 
on rare ceremonial occasions. It is a survival at the 
medieval surcoat. (which see).* Ooat Of defense. Same 
as coat qf fence.— Ooat Of felloe, any body-garment used 
as defensive armor: spuclflually, a garment of textile 
material quilted and stuffed, or liAving plates or rings of 
metal sewed upon it or Ih>- 
tween the folds ; agamtieaon 
or hrlgandlne. The term 
coat qf fence is more accu- 
rately used for a garment 
at this kind than for the 
hauberk of mail or the 

S late armor that succeeded 
» See out under hrigan- 
diw.—OoaX of mail, (a) 
A hauberk, (o) In a more 
general sense^any defensive 



cards of each suit were the king, Slight, and groom or 
knave ; In the old German _p*ck they were the king, a high 
officer (Oder), and a low officer ((Inter). Now, by corrup- 
tion, e ourt-oard. 

She had in hor baud tho ace of hearts, methought, and 
a coat-card, Chapman , May-Day, v. 2. 

coatee (kd-te'L n, [< coat 2 + -ce 2 *] A close- 
fitting coat, with short tails. [Eng. j 
At every lasy comer were groups of great well-made, 
six-foot soldiers, in red wotww (for the tunic oannot be 
enumerated among the causes of the mqioy mutiny). 

W. //. BumU, Diary la India, 1. 122. 

coathe. r. ». See cothr . 

ooatl (kd'a-ti), n. [Also euati (in Spanish writ- 
ers), quachi (Boraarre, 1775), quarto (Selireber, 
1770), quarto ; a native name.] Au American 
plantigrade carnivorous quadruped, of the fam- 
ily Procyonidtr , subfamily Xasuitiw, and genus 
Ntrna (which see), inhabiting tropical and 
subtropical regions. It is most nearly rclittod to the 
racoons, hut has uii elongated Ixxly, a long tail, and an 
attenuated and very llexihle snout, whence the generic 
name SamuL In general aspect the (toatls resemble the 
ring-tullod buBSaris, and still more some of the old-world 
ichneumons or Viverridat. to which family these animals 
were formerly referred. There are two distinct s|H>ehts of 
contls or coatimoiidls, tho synonymy of which has I wen 
almost Inextricably confused, nearly all tint untiles which 
have been given to one huving lawn also applied to the 
other. One is tho red, ring-tailed, or Hrarillun ooatl, Pi- 
neiro narua of Linuams, now known as Na*ua rufa, also 


garme 


ii Dvitovi n 

lit for the 


uuilt- 


Ceot of Mall, western Europe \ 
nth century. (I'rani Vlollet-le- 
Pile's 11 Diet, du MiiMlier fran- 
tpds-") 
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i (Marquis Hplnola] huth now changed hie Coat, and 

ii up his old Commission again from Don Ph Hippo, 
■eu during that Expedition he called himself Desar's 


, uu 

ud with small plates, rings, 
or scales of iron. (Hoc yam- 
beeon and bnnym.) The use 
of the term to denote plate- 
armor is erroneous. — Ooat 
Of plates, a name given to 
the suit of armor made of 
■pllnta. Hee eplint and jdate- 
armor.— Hole In one's 
OOat. Hee hotel. Rough 
ooat, In plastering , the first 
coat spread on lathing.- 
Roughlng-ln ooat, in ptas- 
ter inti, the first coat applied 
directly ii]mn masonry In 
three-coat plastering. Also 
called rouyhiny-up coat. Hoo eeratch-coat.- To turn or 
Chang* one's coat, to ho a turncoat; turn from one 
party or opinion to another. 

He ( 

taken L. 

whereas during that Expedition 1 

Servant. Howell, Letters, I. ii. 14. 

ooat 3 (kdt), v. t . [< coat 3 , n.] 1. To cover with 
a coat or outer garment; cover or protect as 
with a coat. 

He Is coated and booted for It. B. Jonmm, Discoveries. 

Fringlng-reefs sojuctlmcs coat, and thus protect the foun- 
dations of islands, which have been worn down by the surf 
to the level of the sea. Darwin, Coral Hoofs, p. 78. 

8. To overspread with a coating or layer of 
another substance : as, to coat something with 
wax or tin-foil- 

coat-armor, coat-armonr (kot'iir'mor), n. 
[Early mod. E. colo-armor, - armour , < ML. co te- 
ar nwur, cotc-armurc , coote-armure, cote-armerc, 
cote-armur , coat-armor ; called in ML. toqa ar- 
mature, coat of armor, or cota ad armandum; 
OF. cotc a armor , coat for azzniiig (defense); 
F. o otto (Cannes, coat of arms (of. equiv. G. 
waffonrock , lit. coat of weapons, i. e., arms) ; see 
coat 2 and armor*] If. A coat marked with 
the wearer’s armorial bearings, worn over tho 
armor ; a surcoat, 

Alle and every man 
Had on him throwen a vesture 
Whlche that men elepen a cote armurt 
Embrowded womlerlycho ryche, 

Chaucer, House of Famo, 1, 8228. 
Wear my coat-armour ; that disguise alone 
Will make us undlstlugufah'd. 

Beau, and PI. CO, Faithful Friends, Hi. 8. 

8. A coat of arms: the escutcheon of a person, 
with its several charges and other furniture, 
as mantling, crest, supporters, motto, etc. 
"What is bus eonysaunce," uuath leh, "in bus ente-ar- 
mure t " Pier* Plowman (C), xlx. 188. 

The ooat* armor which he (Sir William Petty] chose and 
all ways depicted on his coach, Ac., was a mariner's com- 
pass, the style pointing to the polar star, the crest a bee- 
Eve. Evelyn, To Mr. Wottou. 

ooat-cardf (kot'klird), n. [Early mod. E. also 
coate-oard, cote-card, also coated-card (now court- 
card , in simulation of court, with allusion to 
the king and qneen); < coat 2 (with ref. to the 
figured coats or dresses of the characters on the 
cards so called) 4- card!. Of. D. jas-kaart, a 
trump-card, a pack of 52 cards, < fay, a ooat, 
knave of trumps, 4- kaart = E. card*.] A play- 
ing-card which has a figure on it; the king, 



Red Coatl (Afajwa rufa). 

formerly as JV. mUriecula, A\ qua*}*, N, fueca. A", socialis, 
A\ mditaria, etc., of various writers, which Is this southern 
form, ranging over the greater part of Mouth America. 
The other Is the brown or Mexican ooatl, nwrra nariea 
of MumeuR, now called A 'amui nariea , ranging front the 
Isthmus of Panama through Central America and tho 
warmer jmrts of Mexico. 

coatlmondl, coatimundi (ko*a-ti-mon'di, 
-mun'di), n. [A native name, said to bo < 
rnati 4- mondi or mundi , solitary: thus distin- 
guiHhod from another kind called tho ' social ’ 
coati, Thereisno zoological distinct ion.] Same 
as coati* 

coating (kO'ting), n. [Verbal n. of coat 2 , tb] 
1. A covering; any suDStanco spread over a 
surface for protection or ornamentation: as, 
a coatinq of plaster or tin-foil.— 8. Cloth for 
coats: as, an assortment of coatiiws. 

coat-link (kot'lingk), n. A link having a pair 
of buttons attached to it, or a loot) and button, 
used for fastening a coat over the breast. Coat- 
links were much in fash ion about 1860, business 
coats being made so as barely to meet across the 
breast. 

coat-mo&ey (kot'mun'i), n. An exaction lev- 
ied by Charles I. on the pretext of providing 
clothing for the army. Also called coat. 

ooaxt. cdkei^ (koks), f*. [Origin obscure.] A 
simpleton ; gull ; dupe ; fool. 

Why, wo will make a cuke* of thia wise Jim* tor ; 

We will, my mlstreaa, an absolute fine coke*. 

B. Jon*vn, The Devil is au AM, ii. 2. 

You are a hralnlea* coax, a toy, a fop. 

Beau . and Ft., Wit at several Weapons, IIL 1. 

That you may know I am not, as they say, an animal, 
which is, as they say, a kind of eoke*, which la, as the 
learned term it, an ass, ... a dolt, a noddy. 

Ford, Lovur'a Melancholy, iv, 8. 


eeav (kdks), v. [Formerly spelled cokes; < coax , 
‘ “ ’I. trans. It. To 

with flattery or 


cokes 2 , n., a fool. Cf . fool, r.l I, trans . If. To 
fondle; caress; flatter; fool 


fioer. though they neither klsse nor ookt* them (as Cnithto 
did findymion), and the disoret Poet lookesfor no auoh ex- 
traordinary fauoura. 

PuHenham, Arte of Eng. Poeafe (ed. Arher), p. 86. 
8. To persuade by fond pleading or flattery ; 
wheedle; cajole. 

A f rowanl child, that must be humoured and ooamod a 
little till It falls aslveii. UoUUmith, Good-natured Man, L 

Not yet, however, . . . did Mrs. Ucnnot give up the 
point. Hhe talked to Ellxalietli again and again ; coaxed 
and threatened her by turns. 

lane Austen, Prido and Trejndloe, p. 07. 

Hence— 8. To manage or guide carefully ; con- 
trol in a gentle way: as, to coax a horse into a 
trot. 

IL intrans* To use cajolery or gentle plead- 
ing. 

I coax/ I wheedle I I’m aliovo it 

Farquhar, Recruiting Officer. 

fkft-ak'sftl), a. [< co- 1 4- axal*] Same 
as coaxial* 

Any circular cylinder coaxai with tho iKtundlng cylin- 
der or cylinders. Eneyc. Brit., Vll. 810, 

coaxation (kd-ak-s&^hqn), n. [< L. as If # oo- 
axatio(n-), < coaxarv, pp. coaxatus, croak, as a 
frog, < Or. ko6£, in Aristophanes (ipeKeiceidt koo£ 
nod*, an imitation of the croaking of frogs. Of. 
quack* *] The act of croaking, as of frog*. Dr. 
IT. More. [Karo.] 

coaxer (kok's^r), n. One who coaxes; a 
wheodlcr; acajoler. 

coaxial (kd-ak'si-al), a. [< eo-l 4- axial,] Hav- 
ing a common axis. Also coaxai — Ooaxlal dr- 

dsB. Heo circle, 

coaxially (ko-ak'si-al-i), adv* In a coaxial man- 
ner; in Buch a position or direction as to have 
the same axis (as something else). 

Let a (full In* Introduced into the circuit, and let a second 
coil, wholly rilHcounocted from the first, be laid eoaaiaUy 
with It, so that the coefficient of mutual induction between 
the coils shall lie an great aa possible. 

8. P* Thompson, Dynamo-Elect. Mach., p. 198. 

coaxing (kok'sing), ft, [Verbal n. of coax, *.] 
The act of wheedling; cajolery, 
coaxingly (kdk'sing-li), adv * In a coaxing 

manner. 

cob 1 (kob), n, [< ME. cob (found only in sens* 
2), prob. a var. of cop*, head; of. cob 2 . The 
various nouns spelled cob arc chiefly of dialec- 
tal origin, and their history is obscure; but 
most of tliem are prob. developed from cob\ 
head, or cob 2 , roundish lump : see cob 2 * cob& f 
etc.] If. The top ; tho head ; tho poll. Hence 
— 8. A head man ; a prominent or chief per- 
son ; a loader or chief. [Now only prov. Eng.] 
Huatcynld la not by pomotils lowe, 

Hut cobble grutc LIiIh rloto anatene. 

Ocolrve, MH, ijiioUhI In Halliwoll, p. 260. 

8f. A wealthy man; especially, one who makes 
a vulgar use or display of his wealth; a rich 
and vulgar man ; a chuff. 

The rich cube of this world. UAaU* 

All cobbing country chuffed, which make their bellloa 
and tliclr Itaggea tlieyr gtMls, arc called rich cobbe*. 

Noe he, lenten Htulfe (Harl.* Mine., VI. 174), 

cob 3 (kob), n. [Early examples of tho senses 
here grouped are few, and their history and re- 
lations are obscure. They appear to be in part 
particular uses of cob! as a var* of oop 1 , head, 
and in part due to cub 2 , a lump, heap, a con- 
fused mass, orig. a var. of chub, q. v., the gen- 
eral notion being that of ( a, roundish lump’; 
cf. cobble 1. cobblestone. Cf. W. cob, a tuft, var. 
of coft, a tuft, top; W. cob, the thumb. With 
cob 2 , 5, 0, us applied to a fish, cf. Ieel. kobbi, 
a popular name for kopr, a young seal. The 
senses last given may be of other origin. Cf. 
coM, cot A cob*.] 1, A roundish lump, ttpeoifl- 
cally — (a) A nut ; a cobnut (which mcc). (b) A kernel or 
stone (of fruit, otc.) : as, a cherry -cob. (n) A roundish 
loaf; a cob-loaf (which see), (d) A ball or pellet of food 
for fowls, (s) jd. The testicles ; tl.c cods. (Prov. Eng.] 
8. A small haystack ; a haycock. [Prov. Eng.] 
—8. An oar of wheat. Hoe ooZwwwfce.— 4. The 
cylindrical shoot or receptacle, in the form of 
a spike, on which the grains of maise or Indian 
com grow in rows; a corn-cob (which see). 
[U. (ft 

In the year 1668 tho houso at Ntaholas Desborough, a$ 
Hartford, was very strangely molested by stones, by pieces 
of earth, by eob* at Indian com, and other auoh things 
tram an invisible hand, thrown at him. , 

C* Mather, Mag. Ghrli., vL 7. 

6. A young herring. 

Why not the ghost of a herring eob, as well as the ghost 
of Rasher Baeonf 

B.^Jonton, Every Man in his Humour, L a 
0. A fish, the bullhead or miller’g-thumb. 

Zedola [It], a gudgeon oraeoft, 
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7« The oommqn clam, Mya armaria. _ 

“ ‘oiler: a name formerly 


, ^ [Prov. 

Eng*]— * 8 . A Spanish dollar: a name fo 
in use in Ireland, and still at Gibraltar. 

He then drew out a large leathern tiag, and poured out 
the contests, which were silver cotta, upon the table. 

T, Sheridan, Mwlft, 

8 . A compost of puddled clay and straw, or of 
straw, lime, and earth. 

The poor cottager conteuteth hlmaelf with cob lor his 
walla. H. Came, Survey of Cornwall, fol. Alt. 

10. In coalmining, a small solid pillar of coal 
left in a waste as a support for the roof, (iresley. 

K ahire, Eng.]— 11. (Jlover-need. [Prov. 

b), n. [Appar. a particular use of cob*, 
prob. as an abbr. of cob-horse ; that is, a thick- 


chief supply of the cobalt preparations oomea from Saxony, 
Bohorala. Heme, and Norway. The principal value of op* 
bait in the arte la due to the fact that Its nrotoxid fur- 
nishes an Intense and beautiful blue color, of Importance 
In painting, and especially in the decoration of porcelain 
and glaaa, (See email and tafre.) Alio apelled fcobaU.— 
Oobalt blue. See blue.— Oobalt green. See green.— 
Cobalt plating, a method of electroplating by the uae 
of a tmtij of neutral solution of cobalt ana ammonium 


double sulphate, or cobalt sulphate with ammonium or 
magnesium sulphate, or cohaft chlorld combined with 
ammonium and magnesium chlorld*. See electroplating. 
- Cobalt yellow* Sec yellow .— Earthy oobalt, Sec 
axMan , - Glass of oobalt, or oobalt glass, a cobalt sili- 
cate prepared by fusing cobalt-glance or sneiss-cobalt, 
previously roasted, with sand ana potash. When pulver- 
ised finely It is called smalt, and Is used as a pigment 
cobalt-bloom (kd'b&lt-blttm), n. Aclcular ar- 


WUi uumjijr uuiitn. j A strong, thick-sot, pony- 
built horse, capable of currying a heavy weight 


sot, dumpy horse. 1 
built horse, capabh 
at a good pace. Also cob- horse. 

A atft la a Mhort-leggcd, stout, and compactly built uuf- 
mal, 18 hamla H to 14 hands 8 Inchon. The hack la tin; 
same type, but a hand higher, 14.8 to l The hack Im 
larger than the colt; the cob, larger than a puiy. 

Wallace' tt Monthly, July, 3884, p, 447. 

oob* (kot>), «. [E. dial., periiaim a partiimlar CObalt-glaace (kd'bAlt^ltaii), n. Same as eo- 
use of cob*, with ref . to its rounuiiess.] A kind „ 

of wicker basket made to bo carried on the CODftltlc (kd b&l-tik), a. [< cobalt 4* -ic.] Per- 


while sowing. [North. Kug.J 
OOb 0 (kob), w. fssliG. kobbe ss Fries, hub, a sea- 
mew.] The great black-backed gull, Larus ma- 
rina*. Also spelled eoM. [Eng.] 

COb A (kob), n. (Prob. < W. cob , an embank- 
ment. Cf. or/// 2 . J A sort of short breakwater. 

This ancient work, known by the iiuiiui of the Cob, en- 
closed the only haven ILynn-j where, in a space of many 
miles, the ftshorinon could take refuge frutn the tuini tests 
of the (Thannel. Macaulay, Hist. Kng., v. 

00b 7 (kob), v. ; prot. and pp. cobbed, pm. cobbing. 


action of 
sep- 


it Is a singularly permanent salt, resisting the actio 
the strongest acids. It wu applied by Liebig to the 
aration of cobalt from nickel In analysis. 

cobaltin (kd'bkl-tin), n. [( cobalt + -in*.] 

,, , * * , Same as cobaltitc , 

[< ti&.wbbcn, strike, flglit, prob.Y tool, kubba, cobaltlte (ko'b&l-tit), ». [< cobalt + -ite*.] A 
chop, cut: see oho// 1 , chub, and of. cob* = cub*, sulpharsenido of cobalt, it is a mineral of a iiivcr- 
lump, ete.] I. tram. 1. To strike; knock; white color, with a tinge of red, occurring in isometric 
boat on the buttocks with tho knee, or with a u r y " ulH » oflen cubw * or pyrttohednms. Aim called cobalt. 

PfwJ , „ , cobalt-ocher (kd'Mlt-«'k«rj, n. An earthy 

tTh ^i wt t'd til. form of tho ‘““O'* 1 «rythrite. 

a t« rJ.«w!S»T7« ^ fc! cobaltomenite (ko-bftl-tom'e-uit,), #. [< cobalt 

£.• Jf? « ? Ti *\ lni0 RTna ] 1 1 fra ^" + Gr. i4vr/, moon (cf. selenite), + 4te 2 .] A cop- 

IT!! of P©r selonlt© occurring in minute rose-rod crys- 

ing it. for the smelter. [Chiefiyin Cornwall.] at Caclicuta in the Argentine Republic, 

To excel , outdo; l>eat. {Prov. Eng.]— cobaltouB (ko'Ml-tus), a. [< cobalt + -ous.] 
• Pertaining to or of the nature of cobalt; eon- 


L tram, 1. To mend or patch (especially shoos 
or boots). 

And thred-barv cots, and cabled Shoes, hee ware. 

Spencer, F. Q., I. iv. 28. 
They show us an Alexander in the shades cobbling shoes. 

Lamb, Decay of Beggars. 
The cook makes our bodies ; the apothecary only eob. 
ble* them. 0. W. Holm **, Old Vol. of Life, p. 217. 

Hence — 2. To put together, make, or do cium- 
^eleemjdating. sily, unhandily, or coarsely. 

Nothing effected for any punoee or design, but all 111- 
favonredly cobbled and Jumbled together. 

Bentley, Sermons, I. 
II. intram. To work as a cobbler; work 
clumsily. 

sen i ate of cobalt ; erythrite. Leaves hie snug shop, forsakes his store of shoes, 

cobalt-bronze (kd'b&lt-bronz), n. A violet- St. Crispin quits, and coltbUe for tho muse. ^ 
colored powder resembling the violet-colored Byron, Eng. Bards and Scotch Bovlewers. 

chlorid of chromium and having a marked me- cobble®, ft. See noble. 

tallic luster, it Is a donhle salt of phosphate of pro. cobble 4 (kob 1), n. TCf. cob&, a gull.] A name 
toxiri of (toi/alt and ammonia, prepared at Pfannenstiel for the red-throated diver, Colymbus soptentri- 
lu_ H&xony. . onalig. Montagu . [Local, British.] 

cotalt-cr^ (kC'bAit^krust), n. Earthy arseni- cobblonutt (kob'l-nut), w. [ME. eobill-note; < 
ato of cobalt. coWl«i + ««<.] Samo a, cobnut, 1. 

/lrR/K4U-nU«a\ « flomo net an. _ J ’ 

I am ovir pours to make prosaude 
All myn harte wolde, and I hod ought, 

Two cobill notic vppon a bande, 

Loo 1 lltill »»be, what I haue broght 

York Plage, p. 122. 
ii. [< ME. cobclerc , cobelcr , 

, cobble, + -er : see cobble * 
and-tfr i.] 1 . One who cobbles, mends, or patch- 
es; especially, one who mends boots and shoes. 
As good Is the prayer of a cobbler as of a cardinal. 

Tyndale, Works, p. 14ft. 

Hence — 2. A clumsy workman ; one who works 
in a clumsy, slipshod fashion. 

Truly, sir, In respoot of a flue workman, I am but. as 
you would say, a cobbler. Shot J. C., T. 1. 

GobMsr’s-awl duok, a name of the European avoeet, 
Itecurvirotira amcctta, [ Local, British.] — Gobbler's 


specifically, one used for carrying seed tainmg to or consisting of cobalt ; resembling 

or containing cobalt: specifically applied to ... . . 

compounds in which two cobalt atoms react , W® }®J)f 1 
like a single hexod element or radical. "Vv , 

eobalticyanide (ko'bftl-ti-Bi'a-nld), «. A com' 


pound of cobalt and cyanogen Oobalticyanlde 

Of potassium, Jw a yellow crystalline salt 

. »- ^ it,!, alt, cyanogen, and potassium, 


formed by the union of oob 


Monday, evory Monday throughout tho year. Brockett. 
[ITov. Eng. J— Cobblers punch, a warm drink made of 
ale or twur with the addition of spirit, sugar, and spice. 
cobbler 2 (kob'lAr), n. [Appar. orig. cobbler** 
punch: see under cobbler*,] 1. A summer 
drink to be sucked through a straw, made by 
shaking up together, in a largo glass, pounded 
ice, wine, sugar, slices of orange, pinear- 1 * 
etc. [U. S.] — 2. A fruit pie bukca in a 
dish 


4. To throw. 

ILt intram . To fight. 

Ho ke^lthym fnllkantly [strongly J, Mbit with hym sore, 

ijeetnJtlon qf Troy (E. E. T. H.), 1. 11025. 

Also spelled cobb. 

COb 7 (kob), n. [< cob 7 , f\] A blow on the but- 


deep dish or a pot lined 'with thick paste: 
named according to the kind of fruit used: as, 
■ . j, , th „ an apple cobbler; a peach cobbler. [U. B.] 

M Jenved from cobalt! iroclfieally cobbler-flail (kob'lAr^flrii), «. An American on- 
J? w’bftltatom rangoidflah, Hlepharis crinitun, •with comnremed 


appears to be combined as a dyad element. 

The molecular susceptibility of oitbaUoue suit* stands 
altfmt midway ltctwoeu tin* molecular siisoeittihllltics of 
niukclous aixl manganouH salts. Mneyc. Brit., XV. 204. 


7 . - ,.v n. t ' / V . ■iiv.vHiii. nun iiinu^uiiuun nww, r.itvmh jvt. sim. 

.’punishment eduSsK “ T P W b ° Brd; Oobalt-Titeiol (UVM1MXM). «. A hydrous 
ofBuohUowB. AJeoepeth . _ eolwit Hulphate 5 when fouadT native, the min- 


Also spel 
ed cobb . [Eng.] 

OOtado (kd-M’do), n. 

[Pg., reg. covado : see cu- 
bit?] A Portuguese mea- 
sure. Bee oulnt. 

OobM(ko-l)€'$l),«t. [NL,, 
named after Barnabas 
ftoho (1582 -lfl&7), a Bpan- 
ish Jesuit, missionary for 
fifty years in Mexico and 
Peru, and a zealous natu- 
ralist.] A small polcmo- 
niaooous genus or lierba- 
oeous climbing plants, na- 
tives of the mountains of tro]>ical America. 
They have pinnate leaves and large cumpunulate Sowers, 
and, belug rapid growers, are fn'ijuently cultivated for or- 
nament. Tho most common species Is C. eeawime, with 
purple or white flowers, from Mexico. 

oobalt (ko'WMt),_ «. [< G. kobalt, dial, kolmld, 



oral bioberite. 
cobang, n. Bee kobang. 
cobaya (kd-ba'yjj), w. Cavia .] A 

name of tho guinea-pig or domestic navy, Cavia 
cobam. Also oof min. 

CObbS n. Bee wbP. 
cobb 2 , r. and n. See co// 7 . 

CObbln (kob'iu), «. [Cf. <v/& 2 ,] A piece or slice 
of a fish. [Prov. Eng.] 


body, rudimentary dorsal spines, and the first 
five or six rays of the dorsal and anal fins 
elongated and filiform: named from the long 
rays, which resemble a cobbler’s strings. It 
is a warm-water species, but wanders in sum- 
mer as far north as Cape Cod. 

CObblery(kob'lAr-i),#. [< cobbler* + -yl.] Cob- 
blers’ work. 

1 have myself tried an experiment fn a small way in the 
matter of eoMdery. SirJ. Lubbock, Pop, Hd. Mo., XXX. 831. 

cobblestone (kob'l-stdn), n, [Also copplestonc 
(and cogglcHlone, q. v.); < ME. cobiUttone, also 
(once) cooled stone; < cobble 1 + stone.] A eob- 


cobbingH, a. 
Making a vulgar < 


>par. < co// 1 , n, + 
isplay. 


2 -] 


H lower of C«b wa jeetuknt. 


l*ars mlhl prlma est, my part Is first : Inter 
stultos, amongst those notable, famous, tiotorlous com.... 
fooltts. Withal (ed. KJOH), p. 801 

cobbing 2 (kob'Jng), m. [Verbal n. of coW, e.] 
1. In mining, the operation of breaking ore 
for the purpose of sorting out the better ports. 
~2, Broken pieces of old bricks and bottoms 
of furnaces that have absorbed copper. Encyc. 
ML, VI, 848, note. 

<MK. 


oobalt; said to be the same word as kobold, a aokwli ( n TAloo 
goblin, the ‘demon of the mines,’ transferred to w - l***? ^ 

oobalt because it was troublesome to miners, 
and at first its value was not known. Bee ko- 
bold and goblin.] Chemical symbol, Co ; atom- 
ic weight, fiO. A metal of a steel-gray color 
and a specific gravity variously given at from 
8.62 to 8.9fi. It closely resemble* nickel, the atomic 
weights of the two metals luring the same, and their ape- 
ctflo gravities nearly or gulte the same. They have also 
very nearly the same ductility and tenacity, art' almost 
always found In Intimate anoclatlon, and have In many 
respects a marked resemblance to Iron, but are less fusi- 
ble thui that metal, and much loss magnetic. Cobalt 
might be, and is to a very small extent, used for the 
same purposes for which nickel Is used, especially for 
plating the surfaue of iron; but it Is niueh rarer than 
nickel, is procured with more dimculty in the metallic 
form, and Is consequently a dearer metal. The most Im- 
portant ores of cobalt are cobaltlte, smaltlte, and linnwlte, 

(See these words,) Oobalt ores occur lit a considerable 
number of localities, but nowhers in large quantity. The 


*cobll, n coble (in comp, (sec cobblcnut and cob- 
blestone) and in pp. adj. cobled, sc. stone), dim. 
of cob : soo cob*, and cobblestone, mbstone.] 1. 

A stone rounded by the action of water, and of 
a size suitable for use in paving, smaller stone* tyrannical 


blc or rounded stone; especially, such a stone 
used in paving. 

Tlio streets arc mostly paved with round ctMtle-etone*. 

L. Hamilton , M«x. Handbook, p. 100. 

cobblestone (kob'l-stdn), t*. t . ; pret. and pp. 
7 cobblestoned, ppr. cobbles toning. [< cobblestone, 
a.] To pavo with cobblestones. 

Those mireasonlng creatures who would grumble that 
the streets of gold, If they had the chance to see thorn, 
wore not eotMe^timed with diamonds. 

Nmo York Independent , Dec. 18, 1878, p. 168ft. 

cobbling (kob 'ling), a. [Attrib, use of cob- 
bling, verbal n. of cobble 2 , f\] Like tho work 
of a cobbler ; patched or clumsily put together. 
Such eobbling vorses no poetaster before ever turned out. 

Lamb, To Barton, 


of the Marne character ore usually colled and lamer aaMiwK (bnWW n r/ aaKS jl «1 

ones faultier*. Also called oobbUetow. eototone. COOOy* Is + “//_■ 


ones faultier*. Also called cobblestone, cobutone. 

The rood Is narrow, but deeply rut by long use, and In 
t of the eolMtu r left khi 


C locos difficult on account of the cobble* loft loose and dry 
y Uie washlug of the rains. L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 02. CObOftb (kob kftb), n. 


cobby 1 (kob'i), a. [Prob. < cobl, head, + -yi. 
Cf. heady.] 1. Brisk; lively.— 2. Oppressive; 

Short and 
up; pony- 


- . [< 
compact in proportion; well ri 
A dogs and horses. 


2. A rounded hill. [Local, U. S.]— 8f. A 
round nut like a cobble. See cobnut.— 4. A 


patten.] A wooden clbj 
women m Egypt and the 


[Ar. qabgab (kabkab). a 
>g or patten worn by 
Levant. 


— - Such clog* are 

worn in the j)ubIic b«thH : and sometimes to keep the gar- 


kernel or stone (of fTuit, ©te.b [Pjov. Eng,] menu from {railing, or to increase the apparenTstaturo. 
- 6. A lump or coal from tbe m*o of an egg to oobcoal (kob'kol), *. [< col * + coal.] A largo 
that of a foot-ball.— *0. An icicle. [Prov. Eng.] round pi««e of coal. 

Cobble 2 (kob'i), r.; pret. and l pp. cobbled ppr. cobelUgerent (k6-be-lij>rgnt), a. and n. [< 
cobbling. [< ME. *cooelen, *cobm (inferred from e o- 1 + belligerent.] I, a. Cooperating (with 
the noun oobekr, cobbler), of uncertain origin.] another or others) in carrying on war, 
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. Th$r. Thou gnunbiest and raOaat every hoar on Achil- 
las* . . * Thou should* strike him. 

Ajax. 


;■ tfP"- < ini 

in?* t 


XL fi* A nation, state, or individual that co- 

XSSSS&i ftSVNSW - «**-«.;* 

souHant,] In *»&., gar homogeneous quad- ootaopble (kob nob-1), r. t; pret and pp. coh- 
ratio function similar inform tella its property PP r - attbnobbUnf. [fi. dial., 

of invariance to the besoutiant; an invariant IrtM’] To r , *1 .. I ?* 0 *' . 

of two qnantdos of order m and of an adjoint CMM* (kob nut), i». [< cob* + nut. 

quantio of order m — 1, when the coefficients of I * large haxelnut. [Eng,] 

the latter are treated as the facients of the in- !!X w '!. < * rt !i t J5 no ^ w,mt I've sot in my pockets.” . . . 
variant, so that the latter is an m- ary quadric. wdd *wle. . fi it nwjis Imarblosi or oft- 

cobesoutoid (kd-be-sfi'toid), a. [< wM + he- it «,« « , G " irilt h "*' “ l,! on tl,u L fi * 

soutoid.] In math., an invariant of a quantio witl1 c °b nuts *~ p 

of order m and of an adjoint qnantie or order whidiT^ f jhtl 

w— 2, being an (fli-l)-ary quadric in the eo- LneVkfS? tEnEtt* «.«« 
efficients of the adjoint quantic. oobob (kft-boV), «. and r. Same as cabob. 

cob-horse (kob'hdrs), n, Same as cob*. mbmm f ». See cobury. 

(kob'hous), ti, 1 , A house built of COb-poSe (kob'pok), w. A bog carried by glean- 

oob. See oo6 3 , 9. era for receiving the cobs or broken ears of 

A nirrow street of co&>Aoiims whitewashed and thatched, wheat. JfaUiwcll. [Pro v. Eng.] 

H. Einyeky, (leotfry Hamlyn, vi. cobra 1 (kd'brli), «. The contracted name of the 
9. A child’s play-house built of corn-cobs: cobra-de-eapello, 
usedl like house or cards, as a synonym of in- " " " "" ‘ 

stability, [U. s' j 

cobia (ko'bi-J), n, [Perhaps of W. Ind. origin.] 

A QnanittTi n.m. nl fl«A 


■pider’. web— EU»a: «m sop* and 
+ L *• 1. The net qmn bg a 
sh ita prey; a ^rider’s wab.— 8. 


— , he seed of a euphoriiiaoeous true, Om- 
* which iMjileumwvt to the taste und whole- 
1 of the embryo. 


brjy, w. See copra. 

ipello ( k 6 ' brjt-do-ktt-ix? I ' 

lit. hooded snake: cobra, a snake, adder, '< Li 
colubra , fern, of coluber , a snake, adder (see Vo- 
luber,etdmrin)\ dc , < L. dv, of; capcllo, a hood: 
cf. chajwl, chajteau, and <w/m? 1.] The hooded 
or spectacled snake, Nttja trlpudians , a serpent 
of tho most venomous natures found abun- 
dantly in different hot countries of Asia, chj»o- 
cially In India. In common with tho other viiwr* of 
the gemui Naja, It is remarkable for the manner in which 
It in able to sfirtiail out or dilaU* the hack und widen of the 
neck ami head when irritated, giving somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a hood. The name *itmitrie-*nake In derived 
from tho presence of a binocular mark on the Iwtck of its 
neck. It feeds on llwrd* and other email Animals, U 


>1'*). «. [PR., 


A Spaniel. name of the sergeant-fish, Elacatc 



Cobia, or Crab-eater (Itlaeate Canada). 

Canada. It In of a fusiform shape with wide flattened 
head, and of an ollve-hruwn color with a broad blackish 
lateral bund. Along the Maryland and Virginia coasts it 
Is called hontto . Also called crab-eater. Huts A ’locate, 

cob-iron (kob'l'ftm), w. 1. An andiron of the 
simplest form, tho upright portion of which is 
small and undooorated. — 2. An iron by which 
a spit is supported. [Prov. Eng.] 

CO-mshop (kd-bish'oph n. [< co-' 


spider to eatcl r „ ^ 

figuratively, a network of plot or Intrigue i w 
insidious snare; a contrivance for entangling 
‘ e weak or unwary : as, the cobwebs of the law. 

3. Something flimsy and easily rent, broken 
through, or destroyed. 

Worldly spirits, whoso interest Is their belief, make eo A 
web* of obligations. Sir T. Jirowne. Christ. Mor., ilk IS. 

Such are the flimsy coftipeb* of which this political 
dreamer s theories ore made. 

Preaeutt, Kenl. and Iso., 11 18, note. 

4. pi. The neglected accumulations of time; 
old musty rubbish. 

Evil apparelled In the dust and eubmbs of that uncivil 
age. Sir P. Sidney. 

TL a. Made of or resembling cobweb; hence, 
flimsy; slight. 

Spun from tho cobweb fashion of the times. 

• Akeneide, Pleasures of Imsglnatton, U. 

Cobweb lawn, a flue linen mentioned in 1040 as bring 
hi pieces of lfi yards. Draper s Diet. 

One half drawn 

In solemn Cypress, ill* other cobweb-lawi. 

D. Am*on t Epigrams. 

Tho worst are good enough for such a trifle, 

Much a proud piece of cob-mb lawn. 

Dean, and Fl.. Scornful Lady. 

cobweb (kob' web), r. f.; pret. and pp. eobwebbedf 
ppr. (vlHPcbbiuy. [< cobweb, «.] 1, To cover 
with a illmy net, as of cobweb. 

And now autumnal dews are aeon 
To cubiceb every green. Quarlte. 

2. To cloar of cobwebs. 

We cubMblwd. swept and diutod. 


u-niauug ^au-uibu \\\*h vr * L N ~ 

A joint or coadjutaht bishop. Aylifft 
obltid (kob'l-tid), w. A fish of tho f 


A 

col . 

bitida! : a loach. 

OobittdflS (ko-bit'i-do), n. pi. 
+ -idat.] A ' ■" ' 


+ bishop.’] 

% 

family Co - 


[NL., 
id 


< Cohitis 


typified by the genus Cohitis , with the margin 
of the upper jaw formed by the intermaxilla- 
ries alone, the pharyngeal teeth rather numer- 
ous, three hyjiohrajichials, and spines rising 
from tho preorbital bones. The family la peculiar 
to the old world, and Is reprusentud in European fresh 
waters by several species known chiefly as loaches ; there 
are also numerous Asiatic forms. Kee loach. 

Oobitidlna (ko-blt-i-dl'nfl), n. pi. [NL., < Co- 
bitis + -imA.] In Gunther’s classification of 
Ashes, the fourteenth group of Cyprinidw. its 
technical character* are : a mouth surrounded by 0 or 
more barliela ; a dorsal flu short or of moderate length ; 
i short anal flu ; scalua small and rudimentary, or entirely 

teries in 



Cobra -<le-capollu ( Nttja tripntiinns). 

sluggish In Its habits, and is easily killed. It uttuliiH a 
leugtli of 8 or4 feet. A1 m» written wbm‘dn-eajteUo t c-ohra* 
di -capelin, or simply called cobra. A tabu 

cobra-monil (ko'br^-mon'il), n. [< cobrtfi + 
(uppar.) mtmil, < L. month , a collar, ncckluce.] 
An East Indian viper, lMboia russclli. Also 


Uarpefe Bow. 
cobwebbed (kob'webd), a. [< cobweb + -sd»J 
1. Covered with cobwebs. 

Thu eobtrebbd cottage. You h ft. Night Thoughts, L 17S. 

We like* to read of the small, hare roam, with aebwebbed 
celling and narrow window, In which the poor ahild of 
genius sits with his mugleal jieii, the maater of a realm of 
beauty and enchantmunt. 

V. D. Warner, Bucking Studies, p. 17. 

8. In hot., covered with loose, white, tangled, 
slender hairs, resembling the web of a spider, 
cobwebbery (kob'web-Gr-i), w.; pi. cobuwbber- 
hH (-iz). [< cobweb + -rru.] A mass or collec- 
tion of cobwebs. [Kare.j 

When, m'niHH tin: hundred-fold poor scepticisms, trivial* 
isms, and w institutional rabmMariet t of Dryasdust, you 
catoli any gllm|Mc of a William the romjueror. ... do 
you not discern vvritahly S4>me rude outline of a true God- 
. liiudc! klngY Carlyle. 


East Indian viper, lMboia russoUi. 

. called Uojtolouffa. 

absent; pharyngeal teeth in a single series in moderate fiAhrei n rfin 1 Tho tiamo irivon 

number; and Jin air-bladder partly or entirely Inclosed in PgS-i-? ebafer, Mctolontha fitly art# . 

» bimj; cajwnJe.^ _ Wjunu r,,W<ida,._ . ^afafgo^th k d f P «**.! (WTtg), Amer. 


cobwebby (kob' web-i), o. [< cobweb + -yl.] Of 
the nature of, resembling, or abounding with 
cobwebs: cobwebby texture; ntvbwcbby house. 

With the uuosstHteil eye, the mhwrbby consistence of the 
mould may tie seen lieuetruted by upright atoms I tearing 
a globule oil the end. S. U. llerrick , riant Life, p, 60. 

oobworm (kob'wtrm), V. [< cob » + mm.] A 
local British name of tho larva of the cock- 


a bony catmule. Maine at 

Oobims (kj-bi'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. *w/3/nc, fern, 
of xw/tirw, adj., gudgeon-like, < gudgeon 
ww.j x ■ ' * 


see 

the 


cobric (kfi'brik), a. [< wbr«i + •/<*. 1 Of or i»or- 
taining to the cobra } in chvtn. } derived from tho 
,nuly Cobitidw of loaches. C, tamia is an . 


icon.] Thu typical genus of fishes of 
3rlo 


example. See out under loach. 
cobltold (kob'i-toid), a, and n. [< Colitis + 
•aid.] L a. Relating to or having the charac- 

- tlia 


CObriform (ko'bri-fdrm^, a. [< wlra* + L. for - 
f/m,*shape.] Resembling or related to tho co- 
bra ; proteroglyph : specifically said of venom- 


ous serpents, as those of the family MajUkv, 
in distinction from crotaliform. Thu cnbrlfonu 


ten of the Cobitidcc. 

II. fl* A cobitid. „ 

cob-joe (kob'jfi), h. A nut faBtened to the end 

cohk Kh ^n' l^eeWT**! ba athiado cobetiokor (lcob'eUk'ir), n. A dovieo in 

^Obkeyt, fl. [Lr. cob , ] A bastinado. some corn-sholling machines for removing the 

My L. Foster being a lytle drunk, went up to the mayn nobs from, the nujhiiispv and Tilsuiiur ihsni in 
top to fet down a rebel, and twenty at the least after hyin, macnmer 5 r ttu(1 Pacing inem in 

wlier tiiey gave hyin a eobkeu noon the can of the mavn bwscisb or pues. 


most 

col._, 

well 


[< cob* + stone, Cf. cob- 
btel, 1, and cobblestone. 
[< cobi + swan.] A 
B. Jonson . [Obsolete 


w upon the cap of the mavn stacks or piles. 

MS. addit. SOUS. ( UaUiwell .) CObstOHO (kob'stdn), n 
»ble, cobble 3 (kob'l), n. [< ME. coble (Halli- blcsUme.] Same as coh 
veil), < W. ceubatf a rerry-boat, a skiff (cf. ecu- cobswan (kob'swon), w, 
a canoe), < ccmo, hollow out. Not con- leading or male swan, 
d with ONorth. cuojwl, a boat.] A flat- or prov. Eng.] 
tish-bottomed, clincher-built fishing-boat with Coburg, cobourg (ko'bfirg 
a square stem. [Great Britain,] ’iu Germany.] A thin fal 

Before that he was mid waters, cotton, or worsted and silk, twilled on one side, 

... . * UHe( j j or women » fl drones : used as a substi- 

tute to 
for Ine: 


necl 


. ] 1. The dried leaf - 

of Erythraxyim Coca, natural order Lin acorn, a 
small shrub of tho mountains of Bern and Bo- 
livia, but cultivated in other parts of South 
America, The principal source of the dnig os a com- 
mercial' product Is the province of Yungos in Bolivia, 
where the ImihIius, which are grown on thu sides of the 
mountain*, yield three cro|ie a your. By far the greater 
jHtrt of the estimated annual iirodtiet of 40,0U0,00C pounds 
is cOiiHUined at home. It is a stimulant, bearing some 
resemblance in Ita effects to tea and coffee, and has long 
Imen used as a masticatory by the Indiana of South Amer- 
ica. It relieves feelings of faiignc and hunger, and the 
difficulty in breathing experienced in climbing high monn- 
taius. The habit of eliewlng coca Is an eiislavlng one. 
('ocaJHiuutd in medicine a« u stimnlaiil and tonic; it yields 
the valuable ulkulold cocaine. Sometimes written mua. 

2, The plant itself. 

coca 2 (kd'kifj, n , [Jap.] A Japanese rice- 
measure, equal to about 5 Winchester bushels. 
16. w. Hoc Cockaiffnc. 

(kd'kJWn), [< coca\ + -tacM An 
-H21NO4) obtained from the fei 


iyne. 

r alkaloid (CnBgi^Qi) obtaineairoin me leaves 
‘ofwZH °f the coca, Erymroxyltm Coca, It forms coloriem, 
• 11 , W0PBiea transiweiit jirisms, Is odorless, and has a bitter taste. It 


The weary wMe liegan to fill. 

The Weary Coble o' CuryiU (Child’s Ballads, III. 81). 
Through an open door between the backs of two houses 


is soluble In water 'arid a 1 but more freely in eiheK 
It is used os a local anesthetic. 


«nld b^ seen a glimnse of the dancTni7 heavi.w ri7er K„llf 

with such ships or Ming coble* as happened to be moored €@i*Wall (kob wal ). n. A wall built 
in the waters above the bridge. day, sometimes mixed with straw, 

V*. UmiAmU flvlwl.*. Tmmm. Ill 4 -*L O..* A i 


ute for merino, and especially as a material coc ainl sm (ko'ktt-in-Jzm), ». [< cocaine + 
or inexpensive mourning* -tttiH.j The morbid condition produced by the 

ib-Wftll (kob'w&l ). n. A wall built of unburnod excessive use of cocaine; the morbid habit of 


Mr m, Oaekell , Sylvia’s Lovers, 111, lime, and earth. 


. or of straw, 
Bee cob-house , and cob*, 9. 


[Perhaps same as cobblcri, cobweb (kob'web), n. and a. ‘[Early mod. E. 

’ ‘ (=s Mu, kopwebhe ), 


a mender.] A bent rasp used in straightening eobwebbe] < ME. copweb 
the shaft of a ramrod. spider’s web, appar. < coppe (mod.' E. cop*), 

COb-loaf (kob'ldf), n. [< cob* 4* loaf.] A loaf appar. short for attercoppe (mod. E. attereop), 
that is lumpy, uneven, or crusty: applied by a _!1 * * ' * 1 

Shakspere in contempt to a person. sp\ 


using cocaine as a stimulant, 
cocalniaation 
intec + -ation. 
effects of coca 
Then* is, however, a certain proportion of cases In which 
cocainiiatiun cannot be produced. Med. Fewe, L. 601, 


(kd-ktt-in-i-sA'shqn), n. [< coca- 
1 Subjection to the Influence or 


'cf. MD. hop , koppe, also spinne-kojtpe, (k6'k^-in-is), v. t 

1 f, a spider, koppe-ghespin } also spinne- caintettd, ppr. cocainising. 


; pret. and pp. eo- 
t< cocaine + -iw.] 
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To subject to the influence or effect* of cocaine; Ooodnellldtt (kok-td-nel i-d [NL., 
Impregnate with or render insensible by eo- < Coccinella + 

Mine. 


Dr. Koenigstefn . . . stated that Ik* hud liemi able to re- 
more the eyeball of u dog, previously nwiinized, without 
the animal feeling uny pain. Th^m /vatic Gat,, IX. 40. 


, (kok'o-lon), »*. [Appar. < Or. kokku/ot, 

a kernel, dim.' of K<5*w*r, a berry : we corcus. J A 
large cocoon of a weak texture, 
ooearde (ko-kiir<l'), w. (F, : Hee cockadr.] in 
enUm., one of tlie bright-red, extensile, lolied 
vesicles fqund in coleopterous insects of lie* 
genus MalacMus and its allies. They mr 4 in 
number, a near the anterior angles of the thorax and ii 
at the liaae of the abdomen, The cocurdus arc eeneriilly 
eoneealed, hut the insert protrudes them when nlnnmal. 
Being very eoiiHplcuous, they jierhajm serve to re]H>l insect 
enemies. 

OOOOelanCkok-sA'iui), n. [< fbm*M/*(Lnt.inized 
form of Jrot A ; ef.L. i 'orceins, name of un italic 
gens) + -fin.] A follower of John Goneeius or 
Kooli (IflOH-flD), professor of theology at Ley- 
den, Holland, who founded t ho no-culled “Fed- 
eral* SChOOl in theology, lie liellcvcd that the whole 
history of the rhrisLIun church to all time wits prefigured 
In the Old Testament, and so opposed the Voctiiuis. hue 
VoStian, 

, n. Plural of coccus, 1. 

(kok'sMi), //. [XL. (G thither, 18<H)j 

named after the Italian naturalist A. Vocco . j 
A genus of fishes, typical of t he group Vo cciina. 
COOdd (kok'sid), n. One of the Cocci d at. 
OooddflS (kok'si-do). ?t. pl. [NL., < Coccus, 2, + 
-Wu\] A family of phytophthirian hemijilor- 
ous insects, of trie same group as tlie aphides; 
the scales, seale-i nsect s, or mealy-bugs. The t 111*1 
-have one Joint ; the male is small, t wo-winged, mid without 
rostrum ; uml the female Is large, wingless, nnd rostrate. 
They live on plant*, and the larvui resemble scales, whence 
one of the niuiies of the family. The eggs art 1 deposited 
beneath the large shield -filial khI Isidy of the female. Tlie 
males undergo complete metamorphosis, an exception in 
tills order, and the apterous larva; liecome incused In a 
cocoon, aud truiisform into quiescent pique. The family 
is an ini|N>rtant one, not only fnmi the damage done hy 
tlivsc Insects to plants, hut for their commercial value, 
some of them producing the coloring mutter culled cochi- 
neal, others secreting the substance known commercially 
as Inc. See hurt anil manna , and cuts tinder warn* and 
cochineal, 

OOOddla. n. Plural of comdium, 1. 

COCddiid (kok-sid'i-id), a. and w. I f a. Per- 
taining to or having tho characters of the ( 'oe- 
eidiidca . 

_ ILn. A member of the Coccidiidca. 
Ooccidiidea (kok-Hid-i-id'v-fi), *. pl. [NL., < 
Coccidium , 2, 4- -idea.] A subclass or other 
division or Sporozoa, containing extremely mi- 
nute, • non -locomotory parasitic organisms of 
spherical form and simple structure, living in 
a single cell of tlie host until they become en- 
cysted, then breaking up into one, few, or many 
spores, which hatch as active llagelluhe, which 
in turn burrow in a cell of tlie host. They have 
been divided into tlie three orders Moumjcirva, (ditto- 
upturn, and I'tdycporm, according to the number of their 
■pores. 

cooddimn (kok-sid'i-um), n . [N1 a,, < Or. kokkoc, 
aberry (see coccus), + -iAtovA 1. Pl. coccidia (-]{,). 
In hot, a name given by Harvey to a form of 
eonceptacle founcMn certain red algro, borne on 
lateral branches, or sessile on the surface of the 
frond, and usually not. opening by u pore. The 
spores within are attached to a central placent a. 
[Not now used.]— 2. Imp.] [NL.] A genus of 
gregarines. Ijcuckart , 1879. 

€#§®If§raiB (kok-sif 'js-rus), a. [< L. coco urn 
(NL. coccus, q. v.), a bony, + fvrrv, as K. ben A, 
+ -oics.] Bearing or producing berries : ns, 
eoectfcrous trees or plants. Quincy. 
eoedzbrm (kok / si-f6rm), a. [< NL, coccus, 
q. v., 4- L. forma , shape.] In tlie form of cocci ; 
resembling a coocous fruit. 

Ooooillia (kok-si-l'nji), u, pl [NL., < Coccin + 
4aa 2 .] In Gtinthcrs classification of fishes. a 
group of Htcmoptyohidw with tho body seale- 
less, pseudobranofii® developed, aud no rudi- 
mentary spinous dorsal fin: same as the fam- 
ily MauroUcidft. 

OooollMi (kok-si'nd), n. pl [NL., < Voccu s, 2, 
+ -hur.] A subfamily of liomoptcrous hemip- 
terous insects; the cochineal- or lac-bugs, 
ooodnaan (kok-sin'^n), a . [< L. coocincus, 
scarlet (soe coccineous), 4- -an.] Dyed of a 
•scarlet or crimson color. 

Coodnella (kok-si-nel'ft), n. [NL., dim. of L. 
ooccinus, < Gr. jflkwwf, scarlet, < kAkkoc, a berry, 
the kerines insect: see coccus.] The typical 
genus of ladybirds of the family CocciiveUiaw. 
ooodnellld jkok-si-nel'id), n. A member of 
the CocaineUkkB ; a ladybird, . 



-idw.] A family or clavlcorn 
Voleoptera or beetles; 
the ladybirds. The tech- 
nical characters are: partly 
membranous dorsal segments 
of the alulomen ; free ventral 
segments ; 2-Jolnted tarsi ; 


painted ijirtyMrd ( C^ciaet- 
tn pitta . a, lurva, enlHrufid; 
t>, Ijt-dle, naturul sixe; r, bee- 
tle, L'lilniguil. 


securlfonn maxillary iialps; 
the last 5 joints of the short 
an teuton ulavatc; and the gen- 
eral shape rotund or hemi- 
spherical. These insects feed on aphides, and constitute a 
groun (railed AjthUliphana on tills aceount Hee ladytnnl 

coccmelUne (kok-ta-ncrinh a. [< Coccinclla 
+ -ihcI,] Pertaining to or having the charac- 
ters of tne CoccinelMm. 

coccineous (kok-sin^-us), a. [< L. cMtincuH, 
also coccinua (Gr. k6kkiv<h;i see CwdmlUi ), scar- 
let, < coccum t scarlet: soe coccus. ] Hcarlet or 
crimson, like cochineal. 

cocdnln (kok'si-niu). w. [< L. coccinus, scar- 
let (see coccineous), + -<w y .] A coal-tar color 
of complex composition, belonging to tho uzo- 
group. Also called phcnctol red 
00CC0 (kok'd), v. Tho West Indian name of the 
taro-plaut, Volocasia antitjuorum. Also spelled 
cococ. 

Ooccobacterla (kok^o-bak-td'ri-jj), n.nl. [NL. 
(Billroth j 1874), < Gr. kAhko f, u berry, + Nl^. bac- 
teria, pl. of bacterium: see coccus and bade- 
rirstn.] A group of bacteria, containing glob- 
ular forms, such as those of the genus Micro - 
coccus, and tho rod-like forms, as those of the 
genera Bacterium and Bacillus , under a single 
species, Coccobactcria septica, us an assumption 
that they constitute essentially one organism, 
which taxes on tho form either of globular cells 
or of rods, these either reproducing identical 
forms or passing ini o each other, with accom- 
panying variations in si/iO and in combination. 
OOC^Miaddtt (kok-o-dis'i-de), u. pl [NL., < 
Coccodiscus + -idee.] A family of monocyttu- 
rian radiolarians, represented by the genus 
(■occoiliseus. Tlmy Juivo iu> oxtriu!u|MUlar jdacohl nhdl 
connected hv radial ltuams with an liitnicaiwiilur shell and 
HUrmiindcil py one or mon.> ciiuutorhil girdles. 

Ooccodiflctui (kok-o-dis'kus), n, JNL., < Gr. 
kvKhot;, a berry, + oIckoc, a disk.] The typical 
genus of radiolarians of thefftm ily CoccodiscitUv. 
COCCOgniC (ko-kog'nik), a . [< coccogn(in) + 
-ir*.] Belated to or derived from eoceognin. — 
Coooognlo add, an acid derived fmm eoccogniii. 
»§e§gnili (ko-kog'nin), w. A crystalline or- 
ganic principle ((■20 II 22 () fl) contained in the 
seeds of Daphne Meaercum , differing from daph- 
uin in that it does not yield sugar when boiled 
with dilute sulphuric acid, 
coccolite (kok # v-lit), V. [< Gr. kokkoc, a berry, 
+ /utioc, a stone. Boe encetdUh . ] 1. A variety 
of pyroxene ; granulifonn p>Toxene. its color is 
usuully some shade of green ; it is comjMwcd of distinct 
cmlMMidcd grains, easily separable, some of which have un 
indistinct crystalline form. 

2. Bame as coccolith. 

COCCOllth (kok'o-lith), w. [< Gr. suftsoc, a ber- 
ry, + a stone. See coectdiU .] A minute 
round organic body, consisting of several con- 
creted layers surrounding a clear center, found 
in profusion at great depths in the North At- 
lantic ocean eutbedded in matter resembling 
Barcode. It is probable that the coeeoliths are 
uuicellular alga*. 

There are 111) tiie “ ooce " of the Atlantic sea-bed J innu- 
merable multitudes of very minute, saucer-Mhujtcd disks, 
termed coccolith*, which are fntqucntly met with asso- 
ciated together into spheroidal aggregations, the cooco- 
sphercs of Wulllch. Huxley, Physiography, p. 887. 

Ooccoloba (ko-kol>M), n. [NL,, < Gr. k6kkos, 
a berry, + To{36f, pod.] A polygonaceous genus 
of plants of tropical America, comprising about 
80 species of trees, slirubs, or tall woody climb- 
ers. It is distinguished from allied genera by Its fleshy 
lierlauth becoming Itaecate in fruit, C. uv(ftsra, the seaside 
graiie of the West Indies, lias a heavy, hard, violet-hrown 
wood, which yields a kino closely resembling tlie officinal 
article. 

coocospbere (kok'v-sfer), n t [< Gr. kokkoc, a 
bt‘rry, + ofaipa, a sphere.] A Rpheroidal aggre- 
gation of coccoliths. Bee coccolith. 

Dr, Wulllch . . . added the interesting discovery that, 
not unfrequeutly, iKMlies similar to the . . . “ooeooliths’* 
were aggregated together into spheroids, wlileh he termed 
rooM*imsrf* t Iluxley, Lay Sermons, p. 188. 

Goccoftiida (kok-os-tS'Lde), W, pl [NL.,<€bo- 
costcu8 .+ -W/r,] An extinct family of plaoo- 

' enus Coccostens . 

. anterior dorsal and 

... specialised thoracic bucklers, 

and spiiitform pectoral aupeodages. They lived in the 
of the Devonian er _ 


0o000StaHf (ko-ko8't?-DB), n. [NL,, < Gr. k6k- 
MOf, a berry, 4- ixrrtav, a bone.] A genus of pla- 
coderm fishes: so named from the small berry- 
like tubercles with which the plates of their 
cranial buckler and "body are thickly studded. 
Agassiz. 

OoceotlirA 11 SteB(kok- 6 -thiA 8 / tez).ii. [NL.,<Gr, 
KOKKtt r, a berry, + *Bpaven^ (of. OftavorA c, fran- 
gible, brittle), < 6palnv, 
break, shatter.] A genus 
of grosbeaks, or the family 
Iringitlidw. The name was 
formerly used with great lati- 
tude, and the genus was made 
the type of a subfamily Cocas 
IhrawitincB ; it Is now restricted 
to tlie hawfinches, such as the 



End of Wing of Ctcca- 

thraustf* vulgaris, dhow* „ . - _ 

ing iwcuiisr iKK?nidaries. common Knropean spedes C. 

, vulgaris, which has a peculiar 
conformation of tho ends of the secondary quUl-roathen. 
lirimm, 1780. Hoe also cut under hawfinch. 

OoccothraustixUB (kok'$-thrAs-trne), n. pl 
[NL., < Voccothraustes 4- 4nw. ] A subfamily of 
birds, of the family Fringillidw : the grosbeaks. 
The group is indefinite, and the name is new 
little used. 

coccothraustine Ckok-o-thr&s'tin), a. [< Coe- 
cothrausles + -in A .] Having the characters of 
a grosbeak ; related to or resembling the gros- 
lieaks. 

COOCOUS (kok'us), a. [< coccus, 1, 4- -ms.] In 
hot., composed of coeei. 

ooccnle (kok'ul), a* [< NL; *coccula, dim. of 
coccus, q. v.] Bame as coccus , 1 ( a ). 

Oocc nlina (kok-ft-l^ntt), n. [NL., as Coccut-us 
+ -inn* .] a genus of gastropods with a patel- 
liform shell and peculiar structural characters 
distinguishing it as the type of a family Cocmi- 
linUUv. 

coccnllnid (kok-tl-lin'id), n. A gastropod of the 
family VoccnUnldw. 

OoccmiZkidflB (kok-i)-lin M-dfi), n. pl. [NL., < 
Cocculina 4- -idee.] A family of rhipidoglos- 
sate gastropods. Tho technical choracUMn urc : denti- 
tion rcHcmhllng that of the FinmireUidcc ami HHicinidce; 
only a single lutymmetricul gill ; no developed appendages 
to tlie side of the foot or on the mantle ; ami a piitclllform, 
uiithusurcd, tiutdii dated, ami entirely external shell. 

Ooccnlus (kok'(L-]iis). n. [NL., dim. of coccus : 
soe coccus.] A tropical genus of uienisperma- 
ceous plants, consisting of climbers, the leaves 
of which ut 6 usually more or less heart-shaped 
and tho flowers small. Most of the commonly known 
sjiecicH arc now referred to allied ueneru, — OooculUl In- 
dicus, a drug consisting of thu-drlcd fruit of Ammirta 
jmniculaia or A. Cocculns (also called Hmiejvrmum Cue • 
culw , Corculuti nuhcrtmi*, etc.), and probably of some other 
genera of the Name order. It is lined In medicine in the 
preparation of curtain ointniciitM, and Is suid to prevent 
secondary fermentation In liquors, for which reason It is 
sometimes used In the manufacture of beer. Tlie pow- 
dered berries liave a temporary stiiiiefylng efrect upon 
fish, and are employed for their capture. The poisonous 
principle obtained from the kernels of the fruit has been 
termed jnenttuxin. 

COCCTU (kok^), n. [NL. (L. coccum , nout.), 
< Gr. kAkkoc, a beny, a kernel, esp. the kormes 
insect (supposed to be a berry) used for dyeing 
scarlet : see cochineal, coccineous, etc,] I, PL 
cocci (-si). In hot. : (a) One of the separate tli- 



«. Fruit of Mmhtc tytvntrii, composed of ten Cocci, h. Tetncoo* , 
cous fruit of Guttiacum. 

visions of a schizocarp, or drylobedpericaip 
which splits up into one-seedea cells. Also call- 
ed cocculc. (It) In certain MepatUxe, the old 


iwfntir T- -fnrr.j ah exunve 

derm fishes, typified by the genus 

They had a pcomfarly mailed head; antorh 
lateral bucklers as w«dl as speciolisetl thora 



Male Cochineal (Chwsri emrtt). iCnsu shown natural itae.) 


spore mother-cell, whose walls persist alter the 
maturity of the spores, holding them together. 
Sports . . . remaining united in a coccus. Underwood . 



typical genus of the family Cocdtiw, ir which 
ordinary sexual reproduction takes place. The 
specie* are commonly known by tho name of the plant 
they affect The Comm cacti lives on cacti, us Ojiuntia . 
See cochineal and Coccidas. 

coccygeal (kok-sij'f-al), a. [< coccyx (coccyx) 
+ -e-al.] Of or pertaining to the coccyx ; can- 
dal : as, a coccygeal vertebra, muscle, artery, or 
nerve. Also coccugian.- Coccygeal gimfl, tlic gland 
of LuschkA. See stand. 

coccygei, n. Plural of coccygcus. 

coocygerector (kok'si-j^reVtgr),fi .5 pi. cocqy- 
gerectorcs (-rek-td'rfiz). [NL., ( atccyx\coccyg-) 
4* erector.] A muscle of the coccyx : the exten- 
sor eoceygis, which lifts the caudal vertchne. 
Coues. 

Coccyges (kok-si'iez), n.pl [XL., < Gr. ufanvyrg, 
pi. of a cuckoo.] 1 . In omitli the name 
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cut under skeleton.— 8. In comp, amt and so#., 
the caudal vertebra?* when few and small, or 
ankylosedtogether ; the bony tail itself, when 

„ [NL., < Coc- 

A subfamily of cuckoos, of tho 
, typified by the genus Coccyzus, 
containing several other genera, as Piny a and 
Neomorphus. with numerous species, all con- 
fined to America. Also Coecugina\ 

Ooccyzuft (kok-sl'sus), «. [XL. (Vieillot, 1816) ; 
also in other irreg. forms Coccygue, ('occygon. 
Coeeytiue , Coccytion, Coccyma, ('occyzmi, Coc- 
cysm, Coceyeus, Covey cut, all based on Gr. xtk- 
«w£, a cuckoo: see ct«?4m] A genus of Amer- 
ican arboreal cuckoos, of tlic family CmmliUw 
and subfamily Coccysivat* They haw a moderately 
curved lieok, wide at the uml com pressed beyond it, 


ly equivalent to the cuckoos, trogous, and scauiiorial bar- 
beta, collectively, (b) In Hundevall's olagslHc&tiou (187M), 
the tldrd cohort of Zygudnctgli. embracing all the yoke- 
toed or xygodaotyl birds excepting Die Pm and Psittaci, us 
one of two series of amnrdor Y<d uerr*. ( 0 ) Hclater’s imine 
(1880) for a group restricted to tho two families CncnlUtce 
and Mmaphagidm, or the cuekooa and touraaous, and 
made a suborder of the order Piearict. (d) A term loosely 
applied to various cucnWonn or ciHioygoiuurphlc birds, 
especially aucli non-paaieriiie inaeaaorial birds as are nei- 
ther oypaellfnnn nor piciform. 

2. [f. c*1 Plural of coccyx . 
coccygeus (kok-sij'6-ua), n . ; pi. coccygei (- 1 ). 
[NL., < coccyx (ooccyg -) : see coccyx .1 Tho coc- 
cygeal muscle : a muscle extending from the tail 
to the pelvis or many animals. J n man the coney. 

{ reus is a small triangular plane of muscular libers couuect- 
ug the coccyx with the spine of the Ischium, continuous 
rith the levator aul, or levator muscle of the anus, forming 


Ooehtexto 

or, and are oottsoted twice a yeah after they here been 
fecundated and have laid eggs sufficient for a new brood. 
They are killed by spreading them upon heated plaice, by 
putting them in ovens, or by Immersing them In boiling 
water or exposing them to Its vapor. Those killed by heed- 
ed plates are of a blockish color aud are considered to be 
the finest ; they are called zacatula. Tliose from ovens are 
next In value ; they are of an ash-gray ( bianco or silver- 
white) color, uud an* called silver cochineal, or Jeutpeada, 
Those killed hy water or va]»or an* of a reddish-brown col- 
or, aud are the least valuable. The fragments, dust, and 
Impurities from cochineal an* collected and used as an 
adulterant, under the name of nranilla . Thu flnest grade 
often goes by the name of weslieu or mtstnpw, and Is ex- 
ported In large quantities from Honduras, besides the 
tiller grades, which are cultivated Insects, a considerable 
trade is carried ou in inferior or wild Insects ; they are 
scarcely more tlian half the 
sise of the cultivated sitccies, 
and are covered with a cot- 
tony down which adds a use- 
less bulk. Good cochineal has 
the appearauco of small, deep 
brown.red, somewhat pur- 
plish grains, wrinkled across 
the back wiUi itarallel furrows, 
intersected In the middle by a 
longitudinal one. The color- 
ing principle obtained from 
cuchliieul is canuinie acid. 

(Sec carmine , 8.) Hast Indi- 
an cochineal *, so called, are 
snim it h glistening black grains, 

of no valne ; they am used to adulterate (he genuine, , 
which arc easily itistiugiiishablc from them. 

2. The inwet which produces the dyestuff 
known by the some name. Bee def. 1.— Cochi- 
neal Ag. »co f(b- Cochineal paste. Sue extract 
Cochineal mete Is obtained by placing 10 llm. of Hondu- 
ras cochinual in a vessel, and adding w) llw. of ammonia 
water (17 It.), stirring (be mixture well. The vessel should 
Ik? covered with a cloth, and allowed to stand for a few 
days. The vessel Is then to lie Immersed in ladling water, 
in order to evaporate the superfluous ammonia; when the 
evaporation Is complete the mixture is ready to lie need ffor 
dyeing). S', ('nsfics, Dyeing uml I'ulico-printlng, p. 88. 

amTvitry smooth silky plumage. The genus contains tiro COOhlfift (kok' 18 -li), w. { pi. cochlcw (- 6 ). [ML. 

" " * UI<I llltttik -J > J . llt> * 1 tr, t -. ; n»k , ! 0 M of Uiu (NL.), < L. miAlai, rodra, a snail, a mail*. OdL . 




Ftmala Cochin** I (Cheats 
Cacti ) ; dried n|*cclni*n of cow- 
re® (Line shows natural 

>.) 


Yellow-billed Cuckoo t Coccycns timtruanHa). 
long pointed wings, a long gruduuted tall of 10 feathers, 


• common yellow-billed and 

United Staten, C. anurieunus and V. erythnnihthalmus , the 
mangrove-cuckoo of the West Indies ami Florida, C. wni- 
enlus. and several other HjaadcfS. These cuckoos art? not 
strictly parasitic like tlic European sjieeiuM, hut occasional- 
_ ii — 1 , , 1 , . tt. i ly lay their eggs in the nests of other birds. 

. uu.ll p«rtoftli«tl(H)r ln ” ,e(l ‘ » nd »»*«»••. »» abbreviation of 


H m 19 wmisiMi VA aniipiiaiH paitiiv VI ■ ■■ iiri. haws iiwi n m#iaaavvir 

lug the coccyx with the spine of the Ischium, continuous 

wit! ‘ ' 

asn . 

drawing forward the wiccyx wnen 1111s 11 as uceu jiusueo ... ...... c..i 

backward in defecation or parturition. Lutm cochleare, a flpoon or Hiioonl ill, 

COCCygian (kok-aij'i-ftn), a. [< coccyx (coccyg-) COCheriMt. n. An olwolete form of coshering, 
+ -Jan.] name as coccygeal, cochin (ko'clihi), w. [< Cochin-China.] Ava- 

Ooccygina (kok-si-ji'ni), n. pL [NL., < Coccy‘ 
gus + -t /it*.] Same as Coccycinw. 


< Gr. k6kkv^ (KOKKvy-), 
ing to u cuckoo; cu- 


n. [NL., < 


coccygino fkok'td-jin 
a cuckoo. + -fuel.] ] 
culine; coccygomorphio. 
ooccygodynla (kok^l-gfi-din'i^i), «. L ^ M ., ^ 
Gr. KOKKvi (hOKKvy-), coccyx, + onivy, pain.] In 
pathol.yV ain in the region of the coccyx: u fre- 
quent affection in pregnancy. AIho mccyodynia . 
ooccygomorph (kok'si-gf nd f), «. ami n. I, 
a. Pertaining to or rcaotnbling the Coccygomor- 
phw. AIho coccygtnnorphic . 
n. n. One of tne Coccygomorphw . 

(kok^Hi-j^o-mOr ' fe), n . pi. 


ricty of the dornestic hen, of large Hixe, belong- 
ing to the Aaiatic clans, or a npocirnen of thta 
variety. Tliere are blank, buff, cuckoo, uml white cuchi ns, 
lsith coek and hen of each kind itcing of the uniform color 
denoted hy the adiuctlve, cxcejit tlmt the buff nsik should 
show 11 richer shade of yellow or orange In hackle, saddle, 
ami wlng-liows. 11m jtartridfts cochins are either slngle- 
or )>ea-comlM)d, tho (sick being similar hi coloring to a 
black-breasted red gainu-coek, excupt that the hackle uud 
the saddle-feathers should Ihi strljiod with glossy bbiek. 
and llui hen being of a rich reddish- or golden-brown color, 
each feather distinctly pencllud with dark-brown or block. 
'Hm hackle of the hen Is orange, striped with black, her 
tall black, ami tho wlng-inimarlus are dark-brown or dull- 
black. All the cochins have heavily feathered legs mid 
short tolls, and all have the legs yellow, except the hinck 
cochins, which have them black or ncurly so. 


< Or. K«;r^/ef, a Hiiail, etc., < hti/Zoc, a tdiell-idb 
with a Mpiral hIicII ; j»r»b. uki ti . to Ktyffh L. concha, 
a conch, ami ult. to K. rm*A7r a .] If. A winding 
BtftircuBO. K. Phillips 2. In anat., a part of the 
inner ear in moat vertobrated animala. Its shape 
lu man and most other ninmuiuls resembles a snail-shell ; 
hence the uumv. lu the jaitious Ihiih* a canal winds about 
a central conical pillar of Unie, Die miallolus, and (contains 
u hollow process of the mcmbranoiiH labyrinth ; the latter 
follows Die turns of the canal nearly to the top. To thos* 
structures taken together the name of cochlea is given. 
The process of the membranous labyrinth Is triangular in 
cross-section, with its Isise applied to Die outer wall of Die 
canal and the a]iex attached to n spiral crest of lame, the 
lamina stilruUs ossea, iirojectiug from the inner aide of tho 
eanal. It Dins se|mnit»w Dm lsmy (‘anal into two portions, 
in addition to its own lumen, the hchIii vesDbull above and 
the scala tympHiii lsdow. 'Hie lumen of the jiwsiesi itself 
is called the eatiulls cotdileuHs, Its floor is called Die liasi- 
Inr membrane, and Its roof the membrane of itelssner. Its 
cavity is connected with Die smuuiliis by Dio cannlla re- 
unions. The essential structures of the enchloa, the rods 
of t^uil and the hair-noils, are 011 the upfier side of the 
basilar membrane, and to tlicm is distributed Die cochlear 
brauch of the auditory nerve. Hcc cut under cor.— AqUM- 
dttOtUfl ®#§Mm Hoe wjHceduotvs. 


[NL* ^(Huxley, 1867), < Or. kokkv^ ( soiacvy -j, Bochin- china (k6 'chin-chl'n^), n. and a. A Cgchlean (kok'l^-an), a. [< cochlea + -aw.] 
cuckoo, 4* fjutfsm, form.] A 
mognathous plcarian birda, 

ten are: a rostrum sometime* n 

Die omnium ; 110 lmsljiterygold prouttsses, except in Tnm 
nidas ; liorlxontally flattened, more or less sjioiigy maxlllo- 


\ kuhkv s \ituKKvr-j, emu-uui n, uiiu rt. a ' T? v " n *■ 

a.] A euperfamily of des- terra formerly applied to a largo kind of domes- Same m each tcato. 

birds. The technical ehnrac- tic hen which WUHimportedfrora Cochin-China. OOCnleapT 1 (kok lfi-llr), a. [< NL. <3 

Linn** niovably articulated with From these fowls, which had no constant ehnmeterlHtles cochlea , eocldea. CTf. cochlear *. ] In 

1.1 I., 1 . 1 .,. l.i.*-.. 1 ^ it 1 .. ... 


of color, fonn, etc., have lieen bred the varieties called 
brahma and cochin. 


isiiaiw ■ 1IMI immwsny iinswaivu ( iiioiwwi ivsenjariiM mwauu'- ir. nm. vin rsrrvi 

paUtuuii ; m itunmm iwunlly doublw-nutcshed twlilnd, and Oochlll-OlllneSO (ko / chin-c1il-ueH y or -nez^) v a. 


• m swioiuu uswsiiy uwuwav nvwimvu irvisniM, . 

without bifurcated manubrium, except in Nertgiuhe; the 
clavicles convex forward, with n hypoulidtum ; and not 
metro than two pairs of Intrinsic syrlngoal muscles. Hie 
group Is not readily characterised, but corresponds wlDi 
the conventional order Piearim without the cypselo- 
mon>hs and celeoraorphs, or swifts, goatsuckers, and wood- 
peckers. aud contains all Die non-passerine iusessoriol and 
scansortal birds known as colies, tourucous, cuckoos, har- 
bets, toucans, jacomors, kingfishers, todies, nornbills, hoo- 
poes, bee-oaten, motmots, rollers, and trogons. 

COC<iff®m§iplllo (kok # fli-g5-raAr'fik), a, [< coo 
oygomorph + «4c.1 Same an ooccygomorph 

OoccygnB (kok-Bi’guB), n. [NL., irreg. < Gr. 

/c6KKvf(KOSKvy*), a cuckoo.] A genus of cuckoos, 
typical of tne subfamily Coccyginas : synony- 
mous with Cocoysue. Vdbants, 1848. 

OOCqyodniA (koje^-d-din'i-ji), ». [NL., irreg. < 
coccyx •r Gr. wbvq, pain.] Same as coccygodynia. 

0oocyvtes(kok-5isntiz) r n. [NL, (Gloger, 1832), 

< Gr. as if "kokkvottk, < mmfriuv, cry as a cuckoo : 
see cttcfeeo.l A genus of old-world cuckoos, 
of the family Cuoulida, commonly referred to 
the subfamily Ccntropodina or spurred cuckoos, 
containing a number of created species related 
to the great spotted cuckoo oz Africa and 
Europe, Coceyste* glandarius . 

OOecyx (kok'siks), n. ; pi. coccyges (kok-si'jSz). 

[NL., < Gr. k6kkv%, the coccyx (also a cuckoo) : muimni 
see cuckoo. 1 1. In human anat., the part of the hy alkalis to violet 
spinal column consisting of the last four bones, 
tne caudal rertebne or tail-bones, which arc 
stunted and usually ankylosed together. See 


and w. I. a. Of or belonging to Cochin-China, 
II. n. 1, sing, and pi. An inhabitant or in- 
habitants of Cochin-China, proiierly the name 
of a division of the old kingdom or empire of 
Annarn in Further India, but tuken as tho gen- 
eral name of the region now divided between 
the possessions of Franco and its protectorate 
Annarn.— 2. The language of tho people of 
Cochin-China; Aunamese, 
cochineal (koch'i-nel or koch-i-nSl'), n. |Karly 


mod* E. u\xo<mtchancal;=l). kmscniijc 
cochmiUc ss Sw. kochcnill = b\ cocheniUc = It. coo- 
ciniglia ss Pg, coccinclla , < Sp. cochinilla, cochi- 
neal, < L. coccineu8, continue, scarlet, < coceum, 

< Gr. KdttKOk a berry, esp. the kermes insect (sup- 
posed to be a berry) : see coccus. The Bp, cochi- 
nilla, cochineal, is by some referred to cochinilla , ~ . 

a wood-louse (to which the cochineal-ineect has Cochlear 3 (kok 16-^r), a. [< 
some resemblance), diin. of cochina, a sow, fom . coclcarte, < L. cochlear, coclear, a 
of cochmo, a pig; cf. £. 


cochlearie, < 
anat., 010 r 

relating to the cochlea in anyway: as, the coch- 
lear nerve, cochlear canal, etc.— ctooklsar <wim | T 
Fkm tmnal l . -- Ooohlsar duct, Marne as auditory duet 
(which sue. under awlitoryi 

COdhlear^ (kok'l^-ljr), n.; pi. cochlcaria (kok-lf- 
a'ri-ft), [< L. cochlear, cochleare, also coclear, 
cocleare, coclearium, and codearum, a spoon (so 
called from its shape), < cochlea , coma, a snail's 
shell : see cochlea.'] 1. A spoon ; in the orthodox 
Greek and other Oriental churches, the enoha- 
ristic spoon in which the consecrated elements 
are administered together to communicants.* 
Also called table. Bee intincUon, spoon, oolato 
rium , and TaJtie.— 2, An ancient Roman and 
Greek medicinal measure, equal to a spoonful.. 
According to various ancient statements, it ranged in 
amount /rum a tablespoonful nearly to a teaspoouful. But 
the sttttemunta which give tho smaller sixes use the wont 
under tho diminutive form eoehlearium. According to the 
statements of the modern lexicons, it would be no largw 
than a salt-s|Kion. 

NL. cochlearie, 
spoon: see oodk- 


bodies of a species of insects, the Coccus cacti, 
found upon several species of Opuntia and other 
Vactaccfc, especially 0. Tuna, 0. Ficus- Jndica, 
and Sopalea cochinillifera. it colors a brilliant 
crimson, which Is changed by adds to an orange-red and 
. . - - - . a brilliant scarlet dye is prepared from 


l. or COCima, a HOW, IOm . wicwswr, wcwur, » epuuu j eee CfMm* 

ES. dial, sow-bug, wood- w.l Bpoon-shaped : specifically, in hot., 
consisting of the dried applied to a form of Jmbricativo estivation in 



in 

wiiich one piece Is exterior, larger than the 
others, and bowl-shaped, as m the aeonite. 
cochleare (kok-l$-&'™)» w. ; pi. cochlcaria (-ri-h). 
[Ti,, also cochlear: see cochlear *, n.1 In mea., 
a spoon ; a spoonful. In prescriptions abbre- 
viated each. 

of cochlearie. 
ri-§), w. [NL,,pl, oteoeh- 
" A genus of cruciferous 


OooUtarU 

herb*, including 2fi species, found in northern 
temperate and erotic regions, mostly near the 
• sea-coast. C. officinalis, the scurvy-graas. !■ ft celebrat- 
ed antiscorbutic, and in often eaten m a salad. The root 
of C. Armoraeia * the hone-radish, Is used ns a condiment. 

Jn common with other species of Coehlearia, the horse- 
radish waft formerly In high repute os an aiitlworhutic 
Bnoys, Brit., XII. 807. 

ce chlear ia 2 , w. Plural of cochlear * and cochleare. 
codhlsadfom (kok-lfi-ar'i-ffirm), a. [< L. 
*cochlearis, adj. (used only an neut. noun coch- 
lear, cochleare , a Hjmon ; cf. NL. cochlear is : 
see cochlear ', cochlear*, «,) (< cochlea, a snail’n 
shell), + forma, shape.] Having the form of a 
snail’s shell ; helleino ; helicoid,- Cochlearlform 
prooess, the thill plate of Imnc which wpurutcM the ten- 
sor tyin|Minl, or tensor muscle of the tympanum, from the 
Eustachian tul»c. 

Oochleariito (kokMfMi-ri'i-iie)* W. pi. [NL., < 
Coehlcarius + -if la 1 .] "Boaf -billed borons, re- 
garded us a family : synonymous with Canero - 
mkke. 

OodhlaaritUI (kok-lv-ii'ri-UH), w. fiVL. (Brisson, 
1700), < L. cochlear, a spoon : sec cochlear *, w.] 
A genus of boat-billed borons, typical of the 
family < Jochlcariidw . See Caneroma , and cut, 
under boa thill, 

cochlear? (kok'le-iUri), a . [< cochlea + -or? 1 .] 
1. Pertaining to winding stairs. Voles,— 2. 
Same os cochlea tv, 

Wreuthy Hpircs mid rochlcury turnings. 

Sir T. Ilnur nr, Vulg. Err., 111. Si. 

coohle&te, cochleated (kok'16-at, -a-ted), a. 

i < L. coehlmtuH , eocUiatm , spiral, < cochlea, coc- 
\a, a snail’s shell : see cochlea .] Having the 
form of a snail’s shell; cochleariform ; spiral: 
used especially in v a tout, and hot,, and applied 
in the latter case to leaves, pods, seeds, etc. 
Also cochlean, coehlcary. 

oochleoid (kok'le-oid), a, [< L. cochlea , a snail’s 
shell, + -f#W.] A curve defined by the equa- 
tion (x* + y*) arctan. » = n ry. 
eochleoUB (kok'le-iiH), a, [< L. cochlea, u snuil’s 
.shell, 4* -ous.1 Of n s]dral form ; eoehleate, 
Collides (kok'li-dez), n, pi, [NL,,< Ur. 
pi. kox^M, a small snail, dim. of a a shell- 
fish, a snail: see cochlea.'] 1. A name of the 
Gastromata (which see).— 2. In E. It. Lankes- 
ter’s classification, the unsyimnotrieul gastro- 
pods : equivalent to Gantro/wla of other authors 
without. Amnhotttaa. [Little used.] 
ISOCkUodoiltld (kok'li-6-dou'tid), w. A shark of 
the family Voeldiodantidw, 

Oochllodontidtt (kok Mi-Ci-don ' ti-do), it. pi. 
[NL., < (•ochliodus (-odonU) + -hlu.] An extinct 
family of Rliarks, typified by the genus Coc hi io- 
dHS. They lived In tin? Pnluoxolc ecus. mid were related 
to the llctrnshutidie, hut hud sultsplmlly ridged and fur- 
rowed lutural teeth. 

cochliodontold (kok'li-fi-don'toid), a, and- n. 
[< VochlMm (-odont-) + -oi(L] I, a. Resem- 
bling or having the characters of the Vochlio- 
dontitlat. 

II. n, A coehliodontid. 

OochllodUJI (kok-ir<>dus), n, [NL. (Agassiz), 
< Ur. shell-fish, + Inbtc, tooth.] An ex- 

tinct genus of sharks which had lateral teeth 
subspirally ridged and grooved like a univalve 
shell, typical of Iho family Vochlioflontida', 
Ocahlofipcnnnm (kok-lp-spGr'nmm). n, [NL., 
< Ur. sOx^Ky a shell-fish, a snail, + omp/ia, seed.] 
A genus of trees or shrubs, of the natural or- 
der JHxaocw, found in the tropics of both hemi- 
spheres. They have piilniatcly lulled leave*, large yellow 
Sowers, and pear*sliH|ied fruits, with uiuiicixmim rolled 
seeds covered with a silky down. C. Omsy/Hum of the 
East Indies, growing to u height of (Ml feet, yields the 
kuteora gum, used us n enhstitnte for trugHcnuth. 
OOdnatC (ko'si-nfit), n, [< co<Hn(ic) + wife 1 ,] 
A salt obtained from eoeiuic acid. 

COdniC (k$-sln'ik), a. [<*cocin (< cocoa') + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to or derived from cocoa 
or ooooanut. - oodnlo add, Cnii. .,$<>•>, mi add found 
in the butter of the cocouniil, combined with glycerin. Tt 
is a volatile uetd forming snow-white crystalline scales. 
Also called rocostearfc arid, 

(kfl'si-mn), n. [As cocin-ic + -fa 2 .] 
A fatty substance which fs the chief constitu- 
ent of eoeoanut-oil * By saponification it yields 
glycerin and eocinie acid. 

OO-dtisen (kd-sit'i-zn), u. [< co- + citizen,] 
A fellow-citizen; especially, a citizen of the 
same city or borough. 

In 1414, the Indenture shows that the lord mayor and 
thirteen concilium*, having full power from the whole 
community, chose two dtlieim. Stubbs, Const Hist, 9 488. 

OOOk 1 (kok), it. [Early mod, E. also cache, < 
ME. cock, cok, coc, < AB. coc, cocc ass MD. kocke 
m lcel. kokkr » Dan. kok, a cook; cf. OF. coc, 
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F* cog m Bret, kok m ML. coccus m Wall, cocos 
ss Albanian .cocos, a cock, Or. kokko/Moc bpvte, a 
poet, name of the cock, lit. the * “ coek frying 
bird ’ (as Chaucer says of the cock: “ No thing 
no liste him thanne for to crow. But eryde anon 
cok! cok! and up ho sterte,” Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale, 1. 409) ; cf. Gr. tdtappo^, kIkkoc, a Mlg kIkko, 
a lien, Hkt. kukkuta, a cock, Malay kuknk, the 
{'rowing of a cock, L. coco , an imitation of the 
clucking of the hen ; all directly or ult. imita- 
tive of the crowing or the chucking of the 
domestic cock; for other similar imitative 
words, see chuck'-, clock 1 = cluck, cuckoo , 
cackle, etc., gaaglc, croak, chough, etc., govk, a 
cuckoo, etc., all containing (orig.) a repeated 
guttural consonant c , k, g,h. The older Teut. 
name of the cock, which appears in Uoth, liana 
= OIIU. hano, MHO. han, G. hahn = AS. harm, 
u cock, and in fem. form in AH. henn, E. hen , 
liad also orig. ref. to the crowing of the cock, 
being lit. ’the sinner’: see hen. The name 
cock has been applied, from a real or a fan- 
cied resemblance, to various mechanical con- 
trivances, and to other things having no ol>- 
vious relation to the name of the bird ; and it 
also enters, actually or allusively (often in con- 
nection with cock*), into various popular ad- 
jectives and plirasos, as coekish , cocky, coeket 3. 
cock-a-hoop, cookajtert, etc. See them* words, and 
cock*,] 1 . The male of the domestic fowl ; spe- 
cifically, a male chicken one year old or older, 
one less than a year old being properly called a 
cockerel. The cock is celebrated for bis lordly demeanor. 
Ills pugnuelty, and his crowing before dawn or In tohen of 
victory. 

Coo is kono (liold] on his owunc mixctinc. 

Anrreti Wide, p. 140. 
liie kok that orlogo is of thorpis lyte, 

Chaucer, pHrliumeiit of Fowls, 1. 850. 

Witt oil. Ay, Bully, h Devilish smart Fellow : ’a will fight 
like a Cock, 

Hlvffc, Hay you so? then I honour him,— But hus lie been 
abroad Y for every Cock will fight upon his own Duughll, 
Congreve, Old Mutuhclor, li. 2. 

2, The mAle of any other bird, particularly of 
the gallinaceous kind: in this use especially in 
composition, as in jwacork, turkey-cock, cock- 
robin , mck~Mparrow , etc.— 8. A bird, particular- 
ly a gallinaceous bird, without reference to sex : 
usually in composition or with a distinctive 
epithet or qualifying phrase, as in blackcock, 
lot /cock, woodcock , and the plirasal names be- 
low.—^. Cock-crowing; the time when cocks 
crow in the morning. 

At the frj’st cokkr roost* lie. 

J/Himnion (Weber s Metr. Horn., II.), 1. 788. 
Wo were carousing till the second cock. 

Shak., Maelietb, 11. 8. 

6. A loader; a chief person; a ruling spirit: 
us, cock of the school. [Eng.] 

Ip ros tuiro liostc, and was on re idler | =of in alljeot. 

Chaucer, Oeu. Frol, to I.J, T., 1. S8JI. 

Sir Andrew Is the of the club, Addition. 

6. A fellow; chap: a familiar term of address 
or appellation, usually preceded by old, and 
used much in the same way as fellow, chap, boy, 
etc. 

lie bus drawn blood of blin yet : well done, old cock ! 

Mantingvr, rnnuturul Combat, li. 1. 

lie was an honest old rock, and loved his plfHs and a 
tunkuhl of cyder an well as the lies! of uh. 

Graves, Spiritual Quixote, vlll. 24. 

7. A vane in the shape of a cock; a weather- 
cock, 

You cataracts and hurrlcanocs. spout 

TUI you lrnve drench'd our steeples, drown’d tlie cocks ! 

Shak., Lear, 111 2. 

8. A faucet or turn-valve, contrived for the 
pnr}K)se of permitting or arresting the flow of 
fluids or air through a pipe, usually taking its 
special name from its peculiar use or construc- 
tion : as, air -cock, tee<C-cock 9 gage -cock, etc. 

Sighing one to another, and gasping, os if ouch of them 
exacted n cock from the fountain to lie brought into his 
month. Jl Jenson, Cynthia's Kovels, II. 1, 

9. [Cf. Turk, khoros, the cock of a gun, lit. a 
cock (fowl).] The portion df tho lock of a fire- 
arm which by its fall, when released through 
the action or the trigger, produces the dis- 
charge ; in a flint-lock, the pari that holds the 
flint; in a percussion-lock, the hammer.— 10. 
In a firearm, the position into which the ham- 
mer is brought by being pullod back to tho first 
or Recoud catch. Hee at full cock, at half cock, 
below.— 11. The style or gnomon of a dial.— 
IS, The needle of a balance. Johnson,— 13. 
The piece which forms the bearing of the bal- 
ance in a clock or watch.-rl4. Same as cockee, 
[Scotch.] —16. A fictitious narrative, iu verse 


or prose, sold in the streets as a true account; 
a cock-and-bull story; a canard. 

Mews of the apocryplial nature known as aoofes, 

O. A. Sola. 

At full oock, in firearms, having the hammer palled 
clear back, and held by the scear in the firing-notch of the 
tumbler.- At half oook, having the hammer polled half, 
way back, and held fast by the scear In the safety-notch 
of the tumbler.— Blow-os cock, tdow-through oook. 

See blow-of, blow-through.— OOCk Of th« gamttTa pume 
cock. 


urea, n „ „ r 

fight til pita, whereof some arc costly made for that pur- 
pose.” Strutt, Sport* and Pastimes, p. 876. 

Cock of ths plains,, the sage-cook, Centrooerrut untjtha- 
sianus, the largest kind »f grouse in America. See cut 
under Centrocrrcv*.— OOOk Of tbO rook, Huyicola auran- 
tia . a beautiful bird, with orange plumage, which Inhabits 
Guiana, and forms the type of the genus Bujrieola.— Cock 
Of the Walk, oook Of the loft, one who has become the 
chief or head of a set or party by overcoming all oppo- 
nents: commonly applied to An arbitrary, overbearing, 
and domineering fellow. 

Who seem'd by his talk, 

And the airs ho assumed, to be Cock of the walk, 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 166. 
Oook of the woods, mountain oook, the capercaillie. 
—That cock won’t fight, that plan will not do; that 
story will not go down. [Colloq.] 

I tried to see the arms on the carriage, but there were 
none ; so that cook wouldn't Jinht. • . 

Kingsley, Alton Locke, xxiv. 
To go Off at half oock, to go off when the hummer Is at 
half cock and therefore supposed to be iwrfectly secure : 
said of h gun : hence, to act or start unexpectedly ; act 
before one .1* ready; act on Imperfect Information.— To 
set tho oook on hoop or on tho hoop or a-hoop. liter* 
ally, to sot the cock or spigot on tho noop of the barrel, 
that Is, to take it out andlot the liquor flow freely ; hence, 
to give a loose rein to convivial enjoyment. See cock-a- 
hoop and quotations thero. The association with cock the 
fowl is apparently merely allusive. * 

1 have good cause to sot the eocke on the hope,, and make 
gaudye clieru. Patsyrave (1580). 

lie maketh havok and setteth the rock on hoojie; 

He is so lavies the stock e iMsginuetli to droone. 

Hcywood. 

However, It is to he noted that the effigy of a cock (the 
fowl) stuck ubovu a hoop wsu a common tavern sign in the 
olden time. The Cock on the II tum is mentioned in ii 
riause Koll, 80 Henry VI,, and still existed as a sign in 
Hollioru In 1765. 

Limn* si and 11 of ten, Hist, of Hlgnlmardi, p. 504. 
cock 1 (kok), r, [< cock\ w.] I. trans. To raise 
or draw back tlie oock or hammer of (a gun 
or pistol), as a preliminary to firing: as, he 
cocked his rifle. 

He runs ulinoHi upon the hear, levels Ills weapon, with 
hands shaking with excitement, full upon It, cocks one 
barrel, and pulls dcsiierately away at tlie trigger of the 
other. H\ M . Baker, New Timothy, p. 205. 

II. intrans. To set cocks to fighting, or to 
train them for fighting. [Rare.] 
cock 2 (kok), v. [Popularly associated with 
cock 1 , as if meaning * strut as a cock’ or ‘ set up 
like a cock’s tail ’ ; but perhaps of Celtic origin : 
cf. Gael, coc, cock, cocshron, a cocked pose, 
cocshrbnach, cock-nosed, and see cockeye . See 
cock', n,, otym., at end, and cocky, coekish, 
rocket*, etc.] I. trans. To turn up or to one 
side in a jaunty or significant way; give a pert, 
knowing, or inquiring turn to : as, to cock the 
head ; to cock the eye at a person ; to cock the 
brim of a hat ; tho horse cocked up his ears. 

I prun’d my Feathers, cork'd my Tail, 

And set my Heart again to Sale. 

Prior , The Turtle and Sparrow. 

I saw an alert young fellow that cocked hia hat upon a 
friend of Ills who entered just at tlie same time as myself. 

Addison, Coffee House Politicians. 

Our Liglitfoot liarks and cocks his ears. 

Gay, Shepherd’s Week, Thursday, 1. 181. 

“And she came to see thecY” said Kester, cocking his 
eye at Sylvia with the old slirewd look. 

Mrs. Gaskett , Sylvia’s Lovers, xlili. 
Cocked bat, a tnrnod-up hat, such as naval and military, 
officers wear on full-dress occasions. Suolk hats were iu 
general use in tlie last century. 

Tlie priest came panting to the shore,— 

His grave cocked hat was gone. 

Whittier, Tlie Exiles. 
To knock Into a cocked bat, to knock over or to pieces; 
demolish, literally or llguratlvely ; as, he received a blow 
tlipt knocked him into a corked hat ; this sarcasm knocked 
thespeaker’s argument into a cocked hat. tHlang.1 

XLt intrans , To hold up the bead ; look big, 
port, or domineering. 

Every one cocks and struts upon it. Addison, Guardian. 
cook 2 (kok), w. [< cock*, r.] 1. Tho act of 
turning up or to one side in a jaunty or signifi- 
cant way, as the head or a hat; tno position 
of anything thus placed.— 2. A particular 
shape given to a hat, especially by turning up 
and fastening the brim. 

You see many a smart rhetorician turning Ms hat In faU • 
hands, moulding it into several different coeds. Addison, 
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TWd better stayd ewe’, man, 

Thin wi' eoekttde to make parade. 

Battle qf Tranmt-Muir (ChlldVBaUads, VII. Iff). 
The Duohesse de Lavaguyon order* eight eoekadee of rib- 
lion, blue, pink, and white. 

Fortnightly /fcr., N. 8., XUI. *8. 
the liven «f a coachman or footman, consist- 
>, usually of black leather, worn on the left 
no that It project* a little altove the crown. 


I observed a young fellow with a tolerable periwig, had 
It not been covered with a hat that waa shaped m the 
Kamillie cook. • Addimm , Country Fashions. 

3 One of the flaps or parts of a hat turned up. 

cook* (kok), n. [Perhaps Bcand.: cf. Dan. .... . 

kok (Wedgwood), a heap, pile, ss Sw. koka; a if* 

clod of earth, a Joel. kdkkr , a lump, a hall ; cf . »iue of the liat lo that it project* a little aiwve the crown, 
also G. dial, koekr., a heap of hay. Perhap* >n cockadod (ko-kS'ded), a. [< cockade + -etP.] 
part a var. of cop 1 * cob*] a haycock: see cob'*. Wearing a cockade. 

Hence wob. the dim. wpg/Al A email conical w«n fui.iun .1 tt*uro an.) hmw. 

pile of hay, so shaped for shedding rain $ a hay- Yeung, x ight Thought*, v. m. 

, x , r/ * * it]. if cock-a-hoop (kok'a-http'), ff. and n. [Earlier 
cock 3 (kok), r. t. [< cock *, «.] In hay-making, cock-on-hoop ; ‘taken from the phrase to act the 
to jput into cocks or piles. 1 - r . ... 

omkto (kok), w* [Early mod. E. also cockc; < 

ME. *cok (only in comp, cokboot , cockboat), 
also in the form cog (after LG. or Scand.), ms 
OHG. kochOj MHG. kocke, kucke , G. kocke (also 
with alteration, MLG. kogge, kogke, LG. kogge 
s MD. kogghc , D. kog m Icel. kuggr, mod. kuggi 
s OSw. kogger , Sw. dial, kdg, kok = Dan. koggr , 


F 1 . q. v.), < Or. 


. cogge.mod. E. cog 

cogue, F. oofltfc s= Bp. coca = It. cocca, formerly 
also cucca (ML. reflex cocoa, oocco, and (after 
LG.) cogga, eoggo, cogo; cf. Com, ooc s W. 
ctcca ss Gael. Ir. coca = Bret, koked), a boat; 

all prob. < ML. concha, a boat more or less ~ ■ ;r-t , a -- ry . , 

shell-shaped,, a gondola, a particular use (like COCk-a-flOOP (kok a-hfip ), wfr. [< cock-a-hoop, 
- ■ " ^ of h. w ncha, a .hell, a mail’* «•] In “ e)tultaut or jutulunt m< 


coc/? ow hoop or cm Aoo/) or a-hoop (which see, 
under cock i, a.). Commonly referred to an as- 
sumed F, cm/ a hupjw; <vq = E. ewfrl ; rt, < L. 
ad, to; Attn/w, OF. /iu/ic, a crest: soo Ano/ior'.] 
I, a. 1. Exultant; jubilant; triumphant; on 
the high horse. 

Cock’(t-haop{cin/n a huj*\ i. o., mwk with u co]H'-brc*t nr 
couih, F,), all upon the spur; standing nixm high term*. 

Bailey, 1738. 

And having routed n whole troop, 

With victory was eocka-himy, 

S. Butler , Iludibrn*. 

9. Tipsy; slightly intoxicated. [Scotch.] 

II. n. A bumjier, [Scotch,]. 


E. shell, a boat) 
shell, any shell, a shell-shaped vessel, > It. 
conca s Sp. Pg. concha m F. cogue , a shell, the 
hull of a ship: see conch , and cf. cockle'*.} A 
small boat; a cockboat; a skiff. 

Yond tall anchoring bark, 

Diminish'd to her cock ; her cock a buoy 
Almost too flmoll for eight. Shak., Lear, iv. 0. 


COCk n (kok), u. [< It. cocca , n., the nock of an 


manner; reck- 
lessly. 

Cockon-hoo/t (i. e„ the Rplgot or cock in-lng laid on th« 
hoop and the tiamd of ale Ntunn'd, i. «„ drank out without 
inUTmlMlon), at the height of mirth and jojllty. 

Hailey, 173 ». 

They poukwod thut Ingcnuoii* linhit of mind which ul- 
wayn think* aloud ; which ride* ntck -a lnmo <m the tongue, 
and 1* forever galloping into other imki|i1c * earn. 

Irviny, KidekcrlMfcker, 1>. IMP. 


arrowi poet, an arrow, dart, =s Pr. coca ss F. Cockaigne, Oocagne (ko-kfm'), n. [Also Cock 
cockc , a nock, notch, nick, nib of a pen; perhaps ague, etc., in various archaic forms after ME. 


and his imitators, in which cocks moralise and 
bulls debate.] Having no foundation in fact or 
probability ; Incredible because not plausible : 
applied to idle and absurd rumors and stories. 
Also cock-and-a-ball, [Colloq.] 

You liAve some rockaiutoMl story altqut him, I fancy. 

iitduvr, Eugene Aram, v. 11. 

COokapertt (kok'^-p^rt), a. [< cockl or cock 8 4* 
jtert Tafter malajtert) ; cf. cock-a-koop, cocked, 
cockinh. cocky.] Impudent; saucy, tieywood . 
ooekardt, n. Au obsolete form of cockade* 
. Wright. 

cockarouset (kok^-rous), n. [Amer. Ind.] A 
chief minister or captain among the Indians of 
Virginia;, hence, a persou of consequence. 

A Cockarttttse I* one that ha* the honor to lie of the king's 
or ((uocn'i council, with relation to the affairs til the gov- 
ernment, and haa a great share in the adinintatratlon. 

tU'oerley, Virginia, ill % 46. 

Thus a fish finding Itself entangled would flounce, and 
often pull the man under water, and them that man was 
counted a cvckarouttr, or hrsvo fellow, thut would not let 
go, till with swimming, wailing, and diving, he hud tired 
the sturgeon, and brought it ashore. 

Ikvei ley, Virginia, II. ^ 28. 

cockateel (kok-a-t§r)* »« [< cockatoo , with 
terra, arbitrarily altered (-eel perhaps for dim. 
-f//r).] A cockatoo of the genus Calopmtta, 
us the Australian ('. nora^hollandiw. P. L 
Sol nter. 

cockatoo (kok-a-tO'), w. [Earlier caeatoo 9 coca- 
toe; s s I), kakaloc , kakketoe m G. kakadu m Dan. 
kakadue m Bw. cacadu , kakadu s F. kakatoHs m 
NL. eacatua , < Hind. Hkdtua . Malay kakatOa, a 
cockatoo: ho called In imitation of its cry. Cf. 
twA’i (to which the word lias been assimilated) 
and Mckle . ] The name of many beautiful birds 
of the parrot family, subfamily Vaeatuinw 
(which see), and especially of thogenus Cacatua. 


of Celtic origin: cf. mg'*.} A nock or notch, 
especially that in the butt-end of an arrow, or 
on the stock of a crossbow, which receives or 
retains the string. 

COCkty, v. i. [ME. cocken , cokkcn , fight, contend ; 
origin obscure ; appar. not connected with cock*, 
ti. Cf. cock\ i'.jTl.] To tight; contend. 

Ho wulo grounon [grin, snarl], cockra and vhiden. 

Old ling. MiectUany, p. 21JW, 

TiOrd that lcnost u* lyf . . . 

Fur to woke with knyf nast [no lmstl tliou none node. 

Political Sony m (ed. Wright), p. in. 

Moil that syth Tin a dream J briddos cokkyndc, 

. Of wrathtlio that 1* toknyuge. / lei. AM/., T. 202. 

COCk°f, n. [ME. cockc; from the verb.] Fight. 

Mi hendu at cockc, mi flngra* at fight | inanuc mean ail 
pratliwn. et digita tt mew ad Itellum, Vulg.J. 

P*. exlili. (uxllv. ) 1 (MU. version). 

OOCk 7 (kok), v. t. A variant of callfi. 

Cautious men when they went on the roads hod their 
horses’ shoes cocked. Trollop. 

COCk 8 (kok), n. [ME. cocke , perhaps < A8. # cwr, 
in comp, cfceooaas, pi., sea-cockles (prob. < W. 
cocos , coca, cockles), but perhaps ubbr. of cocke f, 
cokcl: see cockle*.} A cockle. [I*rov. Eng.] 
Frydayo* and fastyng-dayes a ferthyng-worth of muscles 
Were a feste.for suche folke, otlier so fele (many) cocken 
(var. cukele*]. Pier m Plowman (C), x. 06. 

COOkty (kok), v . t . [See cocker A.] To pamper; 
cocker. B. Jenson, 

COCk 10 t. n. [ME. cockc, < L. coccum, scarlet : see 
coccus*} Scarlet. 

Clothid With bljce Ibyssus] and purpiir and cocke, 

Wyd{f, Aim*, xvill. 16 (Oxf.). 

COCk n t, n. A perversion of or substitution for 
the word God, occurring in oaths, such as 
“(By) cock? 8 body” (bones, woundis, nouns, 
etc.), “by cock and pye,” etc. Compare gog 
in similar v 


vockaigne, eokaygne , cockapne , mkoyne, vomigne , 
etc., \ OF. cocaigne, cokaigne , mgmigne, co- 
rn ingno, (juoquaingne, F. eocagne ( s Bp .eueaftos* 
Pg. eumnha ■= It. cocagna , eucagna, now chvm - 
gna), profit, advantage, abuiidaucts u time of 
abundance ; pays dv coeagnv, Laud of Cocagno 
(It. “ Cocagna , as wo say, Lubberlund”; M Cnea - 
gna , the epicures or gluttons homo, the land of 
all delights : so taken in inockerie Florio), an 
imaginary country of luxury and idlenewH; ori- 
gin imknown; in one view “the land of cakes,” 
< OF. as if % cogue, Picard eougue = Cat. coca . a 
cake, appar. either < L). koek (ms OIIU. chuchho, 
MIIG. biochc, G. kuchen), a cake (sec cooky), 
or ult. < L . coqncrc, cook (see cookl). Usually 
associated with cockney (whence the second 
souse), but the connection, if real, is remote: 
see cockney. } 1 . An imaginary country of idle- 
ness and luxury; lotus-land. 

Tii Cokayyne 1m nmt and drink 
Wfthvto uaro, bow (anxiety | and Hwink. 

Land of Cokaygne, 1. 17 (Rarly Eng. Poenin, imI. Furuivall). 

2. [In this sense cited ulso as Cockcney, Cock- 
ney, as in the lines quoted. Boo cockney, 1 The 
land of cockneys ; London and its suburbs. 

A London cockney.— This nick nanio I* more than four 
hundred years old, For when HukIi bigot added artificial 
fortification* to hi* naturally strong Castle of Hiingoy in 
Suffolk, be gave out this rhytlnne, therein vaunting it for 
Impregnable : 

11 Were I in my castle of Bungay, 

Upon the river of Wavenvy, 

I wouldne care for the King of Cockney," 
Meaning thereby King Henry the Second, then uulutly 
possessed of London, whilst some other places dlif nwint 
film. Hay (quoting Camden), i'niverlisfAl ed. 107M), p. 821. 

[Obsolete except in historical use or in literary 
or humorous allusion.] 




resemblance to the crest of a cock), < cog, a JSvjju* (knVtn * a fuvniHt« dHnk nt 
cock: flee «^iand-erd.] A clasp, button, or ^t^t&tfer, made by flavoring^ cwk of 

52 with liisi nsI^^sTnutmeg, spice , and the 
vifh^r ^ bpot ^ 0T °* tt ^ owl » yeast, and allow- 

Vlffl ing the whole to ferment anew. Bickerdykc. 

worn on the hat. (a) A badge of adherence to a amWImUi fkok^lfi'ki) n Rame aa melds- 
cause, party, or politloal league. Such were the white CWwwWWu# (KOK a-ie Ki), w. name as C0CK%e 

cockade worn in England by the followers of the Stuarts wmc. ..... 

about 1740-46 and the black cockade worn In opposl- G3#HUld-bllll (kok ftnd-bfll ), a. [From the 
tton to (tall by ti»« «jhM»nto of th« H.noverUn i«rty. phrase “a tale of a eock and a bull" (as in Con- 
In France, at the first outbreak of eiithuaiasm after tne ‘L Atrti \ . V n e,ru>\t^ru\ Vuill atnrv 

meeting oi the States General in 1780. cockades, at first IpfiVe) ; Cf. v . oog-a-canc, a COCK-and-DUll Story, 
of green, wem adopted by the party ol action; the color formerly il du coq d Vasnc, a libel, pasquin, 
w as afterword changed to the traditional colon of Paris, satyr© ” (Cotgrave) (a tale of the 4 cock to the 
blue and red, , and to these waa added the white of the wg *>). j n allusion to some fable about a cock 


house of Bourbon, as the revolutionists were still royal • 
lets. This, according to the common account, waa the 
origin of toe French trioolor, 


and a bull, or in general allusion to the strain 
on credulity produced by the fables of J&op 


Cockatoo ( Cacatua chejHudofha ). 

They are for the most part white 1 , tinged with sulphury 
yellow or rose-color, ami with elegant recurved crests re- 
sembling helmets, which can Ihi erected at will. They In- 
habit the Koit Indies. A imtralin, etc. 'Hie sulphur-created 
cockatoo, CatMt.ua ymerita, of Australia, and thured-vetited 
cockatoo, C. hcnnatuiwrut, are characteristic examples. 
Black cockatoos Imlong to the rulaUil gciius Calyptorhyn - 
chu*. — Hdmet-COCkatOO, Catloccphnlon tfalcatuin.—wsr 
ven-OOCkatOO, one of the block cockatoos of tho genua 
Cnlmdorhynchn*, as C, banket, 
cockatric* (kok'a-triH or -trls), «. [Early mod. 
E. also cocca trice; < ME. cocatryse, kokatricc, < 
OF. oocatricc , cocatris , cocatrix, mcatris, coqa- 
ti'is, mqualrir, ehocatrix , coeastris , coguastris, 
eaucatris . eaucatri. qualquetrix, an ichneumon, 
a crocodile, a cockatrice, F. cocatrix, a cocka- 
trice, a Pr. ealcatrix = Bp. cocatris, cocadris, 
cocotris, a crocodile, ss It. cocatrice (ML. coca - 
trix, -trio-), a cockatrice: all corruptions of L. 
(Tooodilus. a crocodile; cf. crocodile and its obs. 
forms cockodrill, eokodrille . Popularly associat- 
ed with cocki, hence the fable of its origin.] 1. 
A fabulous monster reputed to be hatched by a 
_ serpent from a cock’s egg, repre- 
7 sented as possessing characters 
•belonging to both animals, and 

K eel to have the power of 
bv the glance or its eye; 
a basilisk, it occurs ss a bearing 
in heraldry, represented as having 
the head, legs, and feet of the oook, a 

co “- 

profile, aa if passant ; nut when blasoned displayed It la 
depicted alfront4, so as to show both wings. 

lliey hatch cockatrice’ eggs, and waave the spider’s weh. 

Isa* lix. 6. 

And kill with looks as Cockatrice « doo. 

Sponsor, Sonnets, xlli. 





ooekatrioe 

And that bare vowel / ibaU poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of wekatrie*. 

8hak., E. and J M 11L 1 

8f. A loose woman. 

Withal eallH im* at hie pleasure I know not how many 
If. Jutm/n, Cynthia '* Bevels, iv. 1. 
Kamo an basilisk , 1.— Cocka- 


coekatriets, and things. 

Ampblstai cockatrice. 


Mot'* head, in her,, a liCAring representing the lutnd «f 

a cockatrice, which, to distinguish it from a cook's head, COCkOT* (hok til), 1 
hastwo earn op liorna. rocqucr (and eiMlu .* 
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oocksr^, X. [ME. eoeker, eokker; < coetfi + 
-erl.] A fighter; a bully. 

He 1 6 cocker, thef and hording. Jlel. An tig., 1. 1W. 
Thlso dysam Idlocrsl and thlae hollars (holours], 
Thlso cotter# and thlso bullars, 
ik'Hi: welle war of thiae men. 

TomuUcy My) 


Oockuynet, w. Hf»<* Cockaigne. 

OOCk-bead (kok'bGd), n: In joinery, u bead 
which in not flush with the general surfaces, hut 
raised above it. 

OOCkbUl (kok'bil), r. t, [Bee a-cockhilL] Xaut ., 
to place a-coekbJU, an an anchor or the yards. 

The pilot gave orders to enck-bill the unchor and over- 
haul the elialn. It. If. Dam, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 427. 

ooekbost (kok'bfit), w, K ME. mklmot, eok - 
bote, also cogltoot, < *aok, E, met* (or eon, K. 
mg 1 ), + hole, etc., E* boat,] A small boat. 
See cock*. 

No wise man will sail to Onnus in a rock-boat. 

Jsr. Taylor. Works (ml. 1886), I. 872. 
The oomele tripped and Htunilded, tossing tlndr litters 
like mek-boats in a short sen. 

It. F. Burton, KI-Modinoli, p. 862. 

oock-br&inedf (kok'bruml), a . Giddy; rash; 
hare-brained. 

The mad Lird Krnmpul ! and tills same is Ills daughter. 
But as cook-brainrd os e’er the /other was ! 

II. Junsim, New Inn, 1. 1. 
Such a rock-brawni solicitor. Milton, (kdasterlon. 
OOCk-br&Sfi (kok'brAs), v. flame as cock-metal. 
oook-bread (k ok 'bred), n. A stimulating diet 
given to game-cocks to prepare them for fight- 

Mg® 

You feed us with aock-lnmd, and arm ns with steel spurs 
that we moy mangle und kill each other for yfttir sport. 

Southey, The Doctor, clxiv. 

OOOk-broth (kok 'brGtli), n. Broth made by 
boilmg a cock or other fowl; cockie-leekio. 
[Scotch.] 

cockchafer (kok'cha'ftr), n. 
for dock*, a beetle f ) + chafed _ 
nlar name of a very common lamollicoru beetle 
of Europe, Mvloloutha vulgar*#. Also called 
Mmi«i>cvtlc, May-hug, dorJwvth, and dor-bug.— 
2. Any one of various similar or related booties, 
cockcrow (kok'kro), n. [< cock* + mud, n, 
Cf. AH. hanorod, oockcrowing, < hana, a cock, 


242. 

r. t [Early mod. 1 E.- Who 
see cod®), < ME. cockcrcu ; 
of uncertain origin. Cf. W. cocri, f audio, in- 
dulge, mar, a fondling, F. eoqucliner, dandle, 
f'ockle, fondle, It. cocao, “codcring sport, dan- 
dling delight or glee" (Florio), a (Jarliiig. See 
rocket®, cocking*, coekish, cocky *. j To fondle; 
indulge; treat with excessive tenderness; pam- 
per; spoil. 

Cocker thy child, and he shall make thee afraid. 

Ecolus. xxx. 0. . 

I would to God (salth he) we ourselves did not spoil our 
children's manners, by oveMnucli cockering und nice edu- 
cation. Burton, Anat. of Mol., p. 200. 

Hie nursery-awter 1 */ child will Jeer at aught 
That may seem strange lteyoml his nursery. 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, li. 2. 


oobkbono 

Aoertsti TF.l, crested, copped, having a nd ost or 
comb, as a flock ; also, coeHf, ™ud, saucy, lately, luatx 
crcst-risen.— Goyuelu, proud, &cket, scornful, braggart! 
vainglorious. Cotgrur 

n. n. Apert, swaggering fellow; a gallant. 
C0Cket 4 t, r. t. [Origin obscure.] To loin or 
fasten in building. 

To jov iic or fasten In building, aa one Joyste or atone h 
cockethut within another. Thomas, Wot, im 

cocket-breadt (kok'et^bred), n. [See codec#.] 
The second quality of wheat bread, the finest 
being wastel. Also called cocket. 

Brand -cocket of a farthing, of the same oom and Bultel, 
shall weigh more than Wastel by ll/s. And Cookot.Brsad 
mode of corn of lower Price shall weigh more than Wastel 
hv v/s. Bread made into a Himnel, shall weigh ll/s. less 
tiian Wustel. Broad mado of the whole yrlieat shall 
weigh a Cocket and a half, so that a cocket shall weigh 
more than a Wastel by v/s. Bread of Treet shall weigh 
two Wastols : and Bread of common wheat ehall weigh two 
great Cookots. Statute of Bread and Ale , 61 Hem 111, 

I believe CocketAmad otCoeket wasouly hard sea-blsket ; 
cither so-called because oocketted or marked with a pe- 
culiar stamp or cocket : or also liecauso made for the use 
of Cock-swains or Seamen. Tills is but my conjecture; 
For no author has yet lilt upon the sense of the word or 
Derivation of it CoteeU. 


cocker 5 (kok'6r), n. [E. dial., also coker, < ME. rv „ . - , A 

oohv; origin uncertain: perhann connected C®' dukl J A common sewer. 

with cocfc®*![ Arcaper. [koV onfy prov. Eng.] gg%X [Appar. < cock» + e,e; 

“I'an. liiw i.hnnl unman "lie ...I.Ia avnrmn . • V ” .1 . « m 


[< rr 
l.J X. 


cock 1 (orig. 
The 1 »ot>— 


grown 

cockermegB 

Bcurejcf. 


caogshuiL a squint eye, caogait , winking, squint- 
ing,] 1. A squinting eye; strabismus.— 2. The 
depression on the balance-rynd of a millstone 
that receives the point of the spindle,— 3. In a 
harness, the loop at tho end of a trace, by means 
of which it is attached to the swinglotree.— 
A-ooekeys, adv. phr ., asquint ; obliquely. 

As I was hunting in the park, I saw Cnpld shooting a 
cockhye into your face, umf gasing after ids arrow, it fell 
into mine eye. Chapman, Blind Beggar of Alexandria. 

Hav- 

, In archcry, the 

feather wh ich stands up on the arrow when it is 
vmegz), ti. r>L [Origin ob- rightly placed upon tho string, perpendicularly 
In coal-mining two props of above the cock or notch. 


Cans tow icanst thouj semen,” lie settle, “other syngon 
In a (ihumhe, 

Other coke [var. loke] for my cokers, other to the cart 
picche ? A Piers Ploieman (0), vi. 12, 

cockerel (kok'er-el ), n. [< ME. rnkerd , cokrrcllc, 
appar. a double dim, of cocki. Of. cockle*.'] A 
young domestic cock ; specifically, the malo of 
the domestic fowl up to one .year old. Both 
cockerel andpullot are specifically called chicks, 
as distinguished from fowl#. 

Cokcmlle, gallus, gallulus. Prompt. Parv., p. 80. 



OOdkcrcwing (kok'krO'ing), M. 
ing.\ Same as cockmnr. 

Watch ye tlierefoi'e ; for ye know not when tin* mnstt*r 
of the lioiiHt* rometli, at even, or at midnight, or at the 
eoekeroiciny, or in the morning. . Murk xili. :«>. 

cocked-hat (kokt/hat '), m, [In allusion to the 
three-ttoruorod cocktd hat : sec cock-, r.] 1. A 
variety of the game of bowls in which but three 
pins, placed at the angles of a triangle, are used. 
— 2. A note folded into a three-cornered shape. 

OOCkee (ko-ke')» n. [Be. ; also cock : see cock 1 , 
m m 14.1 In the game of curling, tin* spot at 
tlio end of a rink where the player must stand 
when he hurls his stone, usually marked by a 
cross in a circle. 

eocke-gardent. n. Hame as cockk-gardcn . 

oodkort (kok'er), V. [(Of. E. dial. cokers, rims 
of iron round wooden shoes) < ME. coker, a 
kind of boot, appar. a imrt.icular use of earlier 
ME. kokcr , a quiver, < AB. cocor, cocur, coccr 
b OFries. kokcr b 1), kokcr m MLG. kokcr, IjO. 

- kdker = OHG. chohhar, MHG. kocher , G. kmher 
m Bw. kogcr b l)an. kogger, a quiver. Hence, 
from Teut., ML. cucurum, MGr. hocKtwfm v, OF. 
aoecurc, also couirc, couture, micro, > MK. quyver, 
E. quiver**. Cocker® is thus a doublet of quiver**, 
q. v.] 1. A quiver. 


timber placed obliquely to each other and rest- cock-fight (kok'flt), w. A match or contest of 
ing against a third one placed horizontally, so cocks; a very ancient sport, in which cocks, 
as to support the coal while it is being holed, usually armed with long steel spurs bound to 
Tho timber plaotwl horizontally, and ngalnzt wliirh tho ii 1A (.l^nlru nr« uni with iioaB ntliAi* 

iitlior two abut on tbv fan. of the coal, ft nailed tlio cock • !„® ™ I„ “ 0tMr ’ 
ei'ltole. AIho vallfld cockers and cockers tirays. commonly ill a pit/ SO called. 

it One who engages 

i , irav. , uiiuiu vuovuni.j iiic ^ALiivi uiK v»* a — vvv.. ............ 

l\cock + crow- young woman’s hair under a snood of fillet. COCk-fighflngCKok'fi^ting), m, anda. I. m. The 


+ crdtl, crowing.] The time at which .cocks cockemonle, COCkernony (kok' (*r-no-ni), «, COCk-flghter (kok*fi*t6rj, n. 
crow; tlio down of [( ^ + ^ [8c^ origin obbourc] Tho Rtttliorii.R of a in et^.-flghtinp. 

t Scotch.] 

Joan maun halth sing lior psalms anil luisk bor cooker- 
nooy thu guU? the giiibiroau llkvH, 

Scott, Bride of Laiumormoor, xll. 

COCket 1 (kok'ct), M« [< ME. * cocket, coket (not 
found except in ML. texts, the ML. reflex cock- 
cttuiH, voketum, cokvttum, mq actum, and as per- 
haps in rocket**, q. v.), of uncertain origin; 
supposed to have orig. referred to the boat or 
lighter used in conveying merchandise to the 
shore, and hence transferred to the official cus- 
tom-house seal (cf. the relation of the Auglo- 
(-hinese dm)*, an official seal, to chojt-lHMl), 
lieing then < OF. coquet, a small boat, a cock- 
boat, dim. of cogue, a boat : see cock*. Of. cock- 
cf*, meket-breaa.] In England — 1. A seal of 
the custom-house. — 2. A scroll of parchment 
sealed and delivered by the officers of the cus- 
tom-house to a merchant as a warrant that his 
merchandise is entered. 

The forvsaiil marohauts ‘were not wont to pay for A 
rorltet for tlio eonueyuncc & transportation of their goods 
out of the real me (albeit many names wort* written there- 
in) more then 4. d, Hakluyt's Voyaycs, 1. 172, 

3, The office of entry.— 4f. A stamp; an offl- 
. cial seal of any kind. 

Enne kokcr fnlnc flan |am»ws]. Layamon, I. 270. cocket^ (kok'et ), f. t . [< COCke#, n.l To Stamp 
2. pi. High shoes or half-boots, laced or but- 0 r mark with a cocket. Bee cocket*, n., 4. 


fighting of cooks as a sport. 

In a Word, Vock-ftyhtiuy in an heathenish Mode of Diver- 
sion from the find, ami at this Day ought certainly to 1 n> 
confined to lmrbarous Nations. 

Bourne's Pop, Antiq. (1777), p. S7». 

In the reign of Edward HI. cock-Jinhtiny became ft fash- 
ionable iimuHimifliit ; It was then taken up more seriously 
than It formerly had been, and the practice extended to 
grown persons. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 876. 
To beat cock-fighting, to go beyond one's expectations ; 
surpass everything. lUolloq.J 

Tho Squire faltered out, " Well, this beats oookjlghting ! 
the man s as mad as a March hare ! " 

Huliver, My Novel, 111. 11. 

IL n. Addicted to tho sport of fighting cocks ; 
haying the tastes and habits of a cock-fighter. 

Tim lieVr-do-well sons of cockfightiny baronets. 

O . A. Sala, Thu Ship-Chandler. 

cock-garden (kok / gar # dn), n. Same as cockle- 
garden, 


ead 


toned. 

Ills mittens wen* <if bausons nmdger's] skiime, 

Uls oockcrs were of oordlwln lUordovuu leutluTl, 

His hood of menlveere. Drayton, Dowsaliell. 

3. pi. Thick stockings without feet, used as an 
outside protection for the lower part of the leg. 

Bootes, anmrs, niyttens, mot w<* wen* [wear] : 

For lmshoiides and limiters all this gonde is ; 

For tliui mot walk In breres und In woodes, 

Palladios , Huslioiidiiti (E. K. T. S.), p. 48. 

4. pi. Same as cocker megs, 

C06ker u (kok'ftr), M. [< cock 1 + -erh] 1. A 
oock-flghtur ; one who makes u practice of fight- 
ing game-cocks, or of training them for fighting. 
Hero his poor hlnl th' iiilmnmn cocker brings, 

Arms his bard luad and ollns his golden wings. 

Crabbc, Parish Register. 

2. A dog of the spaniel kind, trained to start 
woodcock and snipe in woods and marshes. 


C00ket 3 + (kok'et), n. r< ME. coke f, of uncertain 
origin ; supposed to Tt>e short for cokel-brtd, 
mod. rocket-bread, that is, bread that has been 
inspected and stamped with the official seal, < 
cockvfl.] 1, Same as coekct-brcad. 

No lioggere etuu bred that Ihmick iiinu coome, 

Bote cokct and dor-matin hii of dom* wlirk* ; 

Nc non halfpeny ulu In none wvse drynko. 

Piers Ploieman (A), vii, 202. 

2, A loaf or cake of eocket-breod. Bee first 
extract under cocket-luread. — 3, A measure.’ 
Bee first extract under cocket-bread. 

C00ket a t (kok'et), a. and n. [Also cocket, coc • 
quet : appar. (with ref. perhaps to corkish, cocky) 
< OF. coquet, a little cock (dim. of mq, a cock) 
(> coquetvr, chuck as a cock, swagger, strut), 
mod. F. coquet, coquette, coquet: see coquet . ] 
L a. Brisk; pert; saucy. 


kok'grfcs), n. Darnel. [Prov.En, 

Jiok'hed), n. The top point of the 

spindle of a millstono. 

COCk-hedgC (kok'liej), n, [Prob. a var. of quick- 
hedge ; cf. ME. cmc, cwuc, var. of ewie, quick.] • 
A quickset hedge. [Prov. Eng.] 

COCkhoop (kok'lifip), m. A bullfinch. [Prov. 

cockhorse (kok'hftrsV, m. and a. [Appar. orig. 
a nursery term ; cf. E. dial, cop-horse, a child’s 
name for a horse, a toy horse. The allusion to 
cocki is prob. fanciful, though some would find 
hero a survival of .an ancient myth, connecting 
the term with the griffin myth and the fabulous 
linrafaKTfwuv, ‘ horse-cock/ In Aeschylus and 
Aristophanes.] I, n. A child’s rocking-horse 
or hoboy-horso : commonly used in the adver- 
bial phrase on cockhorse, a soekhorm, on horse- 
back, or as if on horseback (as when a child 
rides on a broomstick) ; hence, in an elevated 
position; elated; on tne high horse. 

A listed to on ebb so low that boys 

A'. cock -hor* * frisk’d about me without plunge. 

Ford, Lady s 'Mol, Ilf. 8. 

When you would have a Child go to such a place, and 
you find him unwilling, you tell him he shall ride a Cook, 
horse, and then he wlllgo presently. 

Mden, Table-Talk, p. 96. 



TT a. 1. Mounted as on a hobby-horse, or 
a* if on horseback. [Bare.] —2. Proud; up- 
start. [Rare.] 

CoekhorM peasantry. Martov*. 

cockhorse (kok'hdrs), adv. [< codchorm , a.] 
Astride. 

Alma, they strenuously maintain, 

Sits Cock-llorm on her Throne the Brain. 

Prior, Alma, i. 

A huge fellow, with one eye closed and half hii whisker* 
burned by the explosion of powder, was riding cock-horse 
on a gun. M. A. Bee., CXXVI. SAP, 

cockie-loekie (kok'i-lfi'ki), n. [So., also writ- 
ten cooky-leeky and eock-a-leekie, a loose dim. 
compound of cock * + leek , ] Soup made of a 
cook or other fowl boiled with leeks. 
cockUlet, n old English form of cockle*, 
eedgiaj 1 (kok'ing), n. [Verbal n. of cock 1 , t\] 
Cock-fighting. 

Cries out 'gainst cocking, since he cannot bet 

B, Joimn, Epigrams, cxix. 
Let cullies that lose at a race 
Go venture at liaxard to win, 

Or he that Is bubbl'd at dice 
Beoover at cooking again. 

Quoted in Strutt's Sports and Pastimes, p. 106. 

cocking^, a. [ME. ookkynge, coekunge ; verbal 
n. of ooekfi, v.] . Fighting; battling; sparring; 
disputing. Vdall, 

Han with flxttng and eohkyng . 

Treviea, tr. of Hlgden's Folyohronicon, III. 83. 

Ke beth nan icrunet f crowned J bute whase [whoso] 
treowelicholthullefeht flhto & with strong cookunpc oner* 
cume hire flescli. Mali Meidenhcd (ed. Cockayne), p. 47. 
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hert . l !\^ e *h® old fable that oysten rise 
of tye w «der ^ the full moon, and open 
Uw WUn * dew ‘ drop *' whtah *“» 

8. A univalve molhuk of the family MvrMda; 
the murex o< purple-fish. 

iJPaAAP 111 Ktt'at uumlwrs, with which they 
colour m strong am) fair that neither the 
nepTOrinoeuii nor the violence of the rain will change 
it, and tho older it is, the better it look*. 

Carnltn, Brltaunla, p. 901 

4f. A ringlet or crimp, 

Tho Queen hud inkling ; instantly she sped 
To curl the cockle* of her new-lHtught head. 
Sylbeetvr, tr. of I hi Iiurtas's Weeks, it. , The Decay. 

5. [See cockle*, r.l The instrument used in 
cockling the cogs of a mill. E. J)— co bbles of 
the heart, the Inmost recesses of the heart | A phrase 
of unknown origin, hut prolmhly connected with cocklcv, 
n., a shell, and cockle, v., to pucker. 1 

Polyglot totwed a bumper off; it cheer'd 
The cockle * of his heart. 

Caiman the Younger, Poet. Vagaries, p. 147. 
BOt OOCMes [a fanciful name ; cf. tn cry cockle*, ( b ), be- 
low], a kind of gatno. See the extracts. 

Mol Cockle * , from tlie French hautes-aumille* [an error], 
is a play in which one kneels, and covering his eyes lays 
his head in another's lap and guesses who struck him. 

Strutt, Sports ami Pastime*, p. 601. 
As at Hot Cockle* once I lahl mo down, 

And felt the weight ‘ * 

Buxoma gave a geni 

md roa 

Cay, Shepherd's Week, Mom 
Lady-COOkle* (A) A bivalve mnlluik of the family Mac- 
triace , Mactra eubtruncata : so called at Belfast, Ireland. 
It Is rarely used except as bait for fishing or os food for 
pigs, (b) Same aa coeme*. 2 (a).— To cry COCklM. (a) To 
vend cockles by crying them in the streets, (h) To lie 


The tender horns of eseHedtnafla. 

Alik, Lb L L, tr. S. 



At tftsrorues they have amall eoekr-pardeni, where the 
shellfish are kept, and the flavour of there oocUee la con- 
sidered superior to those which arc found elsewhere. 

M, S. Urn'll, Edible British Molluscs <1884), p. 48. 

cookie-hat (kok'l-hat), ii, A hat. bearing a soal- 
lop-shcll, the badge of a pilgrim. Bee scallop, 
Uls cackle hat and staff. Shak., Hamlet, lv. 6. 

cookie-headed (kok' 1-bed *ed), a.- [Appar. < 
cockle* + head + -ed 9 .] Same aa cockMfrainod, 
Scott, 

oookle-oait (kok'l-dst), w. A kind of kiln for 


drying hopa. 

cockier (kok'ter), n. r<cw 
who Bella cockles. Gray 


< cockle*, n., 4- -erl.] One 
ray. 

cockle-sauce (kok'l-sfis), ». A sauce made 
from cockles, with water, flour, butter, oteatn, 
and various condiments. 

OOCkle-ghell (kok'l-shel), n, 1. The shell of 
the cookie, especially the eomxnon cockle, Var- 


(Hum edule. 


i cut under cockle*. 


And felt the weighty Hand of many a Clown; 
Buxoma gave a gentlo Tap, and 1 
Quick rose, and rood soft Mischief in her eye. 

" “ “ u»y,i. 


Bltall we only sport and ploy, or gather cockb-*Kdt» and 
‘ " Children, till we are enatohed away 
Stilling fieri, Sermons, t m. 


lay them in heaps like ( 
past all recovery? 


OOddng^t (kok'ing), p, a . [Ppr. of cockfl, v, 
cockering , ppr. or cocker 4 , v .] Cockering. 


Cf. 


Cocking dads make sawolo lads 
with to rage, to bog In ago. 


In youtl 


Timer, Life, p. 162. 


ff-main (kok'mg-m&n), tt, A series of 
* on in immediate succession 


cock-fights carried on 
between two sides or parties, 
cocklsh (kok'ish), a, rfcock 1 +~ish*. Cf , cocky, 
cockct*.} Like a cock; arrogant; port; for- 
ward s presuming. [Colloq.] 

OOCklslmess (kok'isn-ncs), n. Uppishness ; 
arrogance ; impertinence ; presumption. [Col- 
loq. J 

oock-lalrd (kok'lSrd), n, A person who owns 
a small landed property and cultivates it him- 
self ; a yooinan. [Scotch.] 

OOOkle 1 (kok'l), n. [< ME. cockle, cockel, cokkcl, 
eokel, < AS. cocccl, tares, < Ir. cogal, corn-cockle, 
beards of barley, a Gael, cogall, tares, huskR, 
cockle, cogull, corn-cockle; cf. cochull, a husk, 
shell. CfT F. coquiol , coquioulc, cockle, also of 
Celtic origin. Ult. connected with cockle*,] 1. 
Darnel, Lolium temulentum ; rye-grass, L. pc- 
renne; tare; a weed generally. 

Hh ontnye came and sow abuuo danml or cokil. 

Wycltf, Mat xlli. 2T*. 

Cokylle , wedo, nlgella, lollluiu, dzauia. 

Prompt. Parc., p. 86, 
* Let thlatlea grow Instead of wheat, and cockle instead at 
barley. Job xxxi. 40. 

Such were the flnt weak item of the fathers of our lan- 
guage, who, however, culled tor us many a flower among 
their cockle. I, D'Jeracli, Amen, of Lit, 1. 312. 

2. The corn-rose or corn-cockle, Lychnis (Agro- 
strnma) Oithago, 

cockle 9 (kok'l), n, [< ME. cokel, perhaps dim. 
of *ook, codec , a shell (see cock 6 ) ; otherwise < 
OF. (and F.) coquille , a shell, cockle, s= Bp. 
ooquillo b It. coehiglia, < L. conchylium (see 
oonchylUm), < Gr. Koyri)?uov, dim. of Koyx’vhj, 
a small kind of mussel or cockle, < i t6yw, L. 
concha , a shell, conch, > F. coque, a cockle, a 
shell: see cockle^, cockle 
1. A mollusk of the 
family (Jardiklat and 
genus Cardium; es- 
pecially, tho com- 
mon edible species 


hanged : from the noise made while strangling. Oroee. 
llTov. Kng.] 

cockle 9 (kok'l), t\; pret. and pp. cockled, ppr. 
cockling. [< cockle*, with ref. to the wrin- 
kles of a cockle-shell. In the 3d sense perhaps 
of diff. origin.] I. intrans, 1. To pucker or 
oontract into wrinkles, as cloth or glass. 

The sorting together of Wools of seiiorall natures . . . 
cause til cloth to cockle ami lie viienen. 

Hakluyt'* Voyage*, II. 102. 

Parchment does not cockle unless wet through. 

WorkHhojt JteoefptH, 2d ser., p. 261. 
2. To rise into frequent ridges, as the waves 
of a chopping soa. 

Kipling and cockling mm Dumpier, Voyages, II. lit. A. 

A short cockling sea whtoli must very soon have bulged 
the ship. Cook, Voyages, 1. 111. 7. 

It | Massachusetts Buy] is l>oth safe, siiaclnus, and deep, 
free from such cockling seas os run u]hui the coast of Ire- 
land and in the channels of England. 

Quoted in Tyler'* Amor. Lit., 1. 173. 

*3. To make a slight score on tho cogs or teeth 
of a mill, as a guide for cutting off their ends, 
ho that the whole may be given a truly circular 
form. 

II. trans. To cause to pucker iu wrinkloH: 
as, rain will cockle silk. 

Hlmwers soon drenched the camlet s cockled grain. 

(Jay, Trivia, i. 40. 

When heated and plunged In wutcr or oil, they are 
curled and cookletl in all shapes (articles at steel L 

Sci. A ou r., N, 8., LVJ, 261. 


Cockle-shell* are used aa cuttch for the oyster spat to ad- 
here to. M.8. LomU, Edible British Molluscs (1884X P- 44. 

2. A representation of a cockle, serving, in- 
stead of the shell itself, as the badge and at- 
tribute of a pilgrim: in her ., same as scallop. 
— 3. A cockboat. 

cockle-stair (kok'l-st&r), n, A winding or spi 
ral stair. [Prov. Eng.] 


COCkle-Stove (kok'l-stov), n. A stove in which 
the coclde or fire-chamber is surrounded by air- 
currents, which, after l ‘ ’ J “ 


are admitted into the apartments tobewarme 

cockle-strei 

whoHe duty 


cockleHrtrewert (kok'l-strd^r), n, A person 
it was to strew the earth with 


cockle-sholfs for the game of pall-mall. 

Thu earth is tillered, and that over oil there Is cockle- 
shells iiowdured and spreud, to keen It foil, which, how- 
ever, in dry weather turns to Uimt and deads the ball. 
The person who had the care of grounds wus called the 
King s cocklc-etrcurr. 

Quoted in M. 8. Lowell'* Edible British Molluscs (IBM), 
• ip. 46. 


cocklety (kok'l-ti), a, 

» !• 0. jCJusteady. 


usually made of flre-hriok.— 2. A kind of kiln or 
Btove for drying hops.— 3. In j>orccMn»man\ 


\ and conch,] 



a large stove used for drying biscuit-ware which 
has been dipped in glaze, preparatory to burn- 
ing- 

cockled (kok'l), ». [Dim. of cock 1 . Of. cock - 
crcl,] A young cock ; a cockerel. 
cockle 4 (kok'l), v . i , ; pret. and pp. cockled, ppr. 
cockling, [Of. cockle*, n„ and cock 1 , n.] To 
cry like a cock. [Prov. Exig.1 
cockle-boat (kok'l-b6t), », Hazne as cockboat, 
• - - *L'l-brai' 


of Europo, Cardium 
edulc ; the shell of 
such mollusks.— 2. 

An equivalve bi- 
valve, resembling or 
related to mollusks 
of the genus Cun lb 

Um. (a) A bivalve mol* Common Cocklo ( Csn/imm nhtb). 
lusk of the family Myidas, 

Mya truncuta : so called In the Hebrides ; more fully call* 
aa lady-cockle. (6) A bivalve mollusk of the family Peeti> 
; the scallop, (ct) Tlio oyster. 

And as the eookiUe, with heauenly dewe so dene 
Of kynde, engendereth white perils rouude. 

Lydgate, p. 4& 


cockle-brained (kok'l-braud), a, [Appar. < 
cockle 4 + brain + *ed*, Ct. cock-brained and 
chuckle-headed,] Chuckle-headed; foolish. Also 
cockle-headed. [Bcotch.] 
ockle-brillion (kok'* - * 

+ brillion, said to be 
a wrinkle.] A bivalve mollusk of the family 


COCUe-brillion (kok'l-bril # yqn), n, [< cockle* 
< Bret, hr 6 tin or vrdlin, 


Myidcc, Mya truncata : so called at Belfast in 
Ireland. 

cockle-bur (kok'l-btr), n. 1, The clot-bur. 
Xanthium Strumarium, a weedy composite plant 
with close spiny involucres. 

A shaggy white pony — tlie abundant hair of his tall and 
mane thickly clotted witli cockle-bur t. 

W. M. Baker, Mew Timothy, p. 106. 

2. The agrimony, Agrimonia Eupatoria, 
cockled (kok ' Id), a. [< cockle *, n ., + -ed*, 
Having a shell like that of a cockle ; inclosi 
iu a shell. [Rare.] 


[Appar. a var. of *oock- 
ly, < ctHikle*, r.] Unsteady. [Prov, Eng.] 
nockle-wife (kok'l-wlf), «. A woman who col- 
lects cockles or scrapes for them. [Eng.] 

The tutu! banka are liuuit with cockle -vn no* scraping for 
cockles, M. S. Lowell, Edible Britlsli Mollusca<1884), p. 4E 

cocklight (kok'lit), n. [< cock 1 + light,] Day- 
break, [Prov. Eng.] 

.cockloacBt, cocklochet, n. [< F. coqueluche , a 
hood.] A fool; a coxcomb. 

A couple of coeklochc*. Shirley, Witty Fair One, 11. 2. 

cock-lobster (kok'lob'ster), n. The male of 
the lobster. 

cocklochet, n. See cockloach. 
cockloft (kok'lAft), w. [< cock 1 + loft. W. coeg- 
lofft, a garret, is from tlie E. word.] A small 
lort in the top of a house: a small garret or 
apartment immediately under the roof. 

My garrets, or rutliur my eock-tqft*, . . . are indifferent- 
ly furnished. Swift. 

cock-master (kok'm&g'ter), n, One who breeds 
or traius game-cocks. 

A curkmuetrr Imuuht a partridge, and turned It among 
tho fighting cocks. Sir Ji. L'tSetrange. 

cock-match (kok'maoh), n. A cock-fight for a 
prize. Addison. 

cockmate (kok'mftt), n. A mate; companion. 

Not dlsdaytilng their eockmates or refraining their com- 
pany. , Lyly, Eiiphiies, Auat of Wit, p* 146. 

cock-metal (kok'met'al), n. A soft alloy com- 
posed of 2 parts of copper and 1 part of lead* 
It is used for largo vessels and measures, and 
for taps or cocks. Also code-brass . 
cock-nest (kok'ncst), n. A nest built by a male 
bird and not used for incubation, such structure* 
arc commonly made by various wrens, as the common 
long-hilled marsh-wren of the United States, Cintothoru* 
or Telmatodgte* palvetri*, for uo known purpose, unless it 
be for a roosting-pluce or kind of pluy-house. 

The male wren (Troglodytes) of North America builds 
cock-neat* to roost in, like the males of our k I tty- wrens— 
a habit wholly unlike that of any other known bird. 

Darwin, Origin of Species (ed. 2886), p. 864. 

cockney (kok'ni), n. and a. [Early mod. E. also 
cockneyc, cocknaye , cocknaie ; < ME. 
oocknuye, ookvney, cokenay, coknay (see de 
tions). The origin has been much dispute^ 
the form and sense of the word having become 



entangled with those of other words related 

,4, M 

WK 

____ (r ._ F . . , l by Minsheu; (8) cock- 

ettfobckish, cooky, etc., with allusion to pertness 
or conceit; (3) Cockaigne, Cockayne, an imagi- 
nary country of idleness and luxury, supposed 
(erroneously) to bo related, whence its second 
meaning, ‘ coekneydora ’ ; (4) cocker*, cock**, and 
coax, v., pamper, fondle, akin in sense hut appar. 

itnf tit nninn. Thn mil V Anllltintl of /HlfikHMi TlllO- 


1080 

(kok'ni-fi), «. t . ; wet. and 


__ p. rocJci 
To make like a cockney, 


I. cock- 

-m 


Colloq.] 

:. [< cockney + 


, 001 

taken in some such sense as ‘ a vagabond who 
hangs around the kitchen,’ or ‘u child brought 
up ill the kitchen,’ or * a child fed in the kitchen, 
a pampered child.’ The word would then be 
closely connected with OF. coquimr, beg ( > cth 
quin (ML. coquinm , ME. cokin), a beggar, a 
rogue, F. a rogue, a rascal, coqninerir, beggary, 
P. roguery, cof/nhwou, a scoundrel), < L. cth 
quinarc , serve in u kitchen, cook (hence the 

r >ggJbta later sense of ‘ hang about a kitchen’), 
ooquim , a kitchen (> ult. E. kitchen), < coanns, 
a cook, > ult. E. cook l : see rook 1 and kitchen.'] 
I n, If. A spoiled ehihl ; hence, a foolish or 
effeminate person : a simpleton: often used us 
a term of reproach without, a very clear signi- 
fication. 

1 bring vji lyku it cocknaye, Jr miuuotto. Palnyracc. 
I hu l lw liuldo u duf, u coke nay. 

Chaucer, Reeve'* Tato, 1. 288. 
I made thee it wanton, and thou boat made me a tonic ; 
I brought thee vp like u cockney, mid thou liast huitdled 
me like a cockcMuomlMi. 

Lyly, Euplitum, Anut. of Wit, p. 103. 
A young heir or cockney Unit iw IiJh motlier’e dftrJing, 

Sank, Plena! PeuileHHc. 
I htii nfrnid thin grout luliher, tlie world, will prove u 

‘ ‘ N.,iv. 1. 


mr 

cockneyish (kok'ni-wh), a. 

-ish i.] Relating to or like cockneys, 
cockneyism (kok'ni-izm), w, [( cockney + 
-ism.] 1. The condition, qualities, ifedter, or 
dialect of the cockneys.— 2. A peculiarity of 
the dialect of the Jjonaoners. 

Tom . . . recogiilnH the woman * Berkshire accent be* 
neath It h coiit of cimkneyimn. 

Kingdey, Two Veam Ago, xxiv, 

cockodrillet, n. Bee crocodile . 
cockpaidle (kok'pa'dl), n. [So., also written 
eockpaddlc; origin obscure.] A name of the 
common lumpsucker, Cyclop terns lumpus . 
cock-penny (kok'penM), n. See the extracts. 

Tin; jmymeuU were usually made at Shrovetide under 
tlio name of Cock-pcnce, an the master (of Cartmel gram- 
mar-school j, as a sort or return for the compliment ujaUc 
to him, provided a coek for the sport of his scholars. 

Paine*, Hist. Lancashire, 11. 082. 

Formerly an admission fee (to the free grammar-school 
At Burnley J was paid, and a cockqtenny at Shrovetide ; hut, 
In lieu of these, the master fs now allowed to make a 
charge of from four to six guineas a-year for each hoy, for 
writing, arithmetic, etc. Paine*, Hist Lancashire, 11. 34. 
cockpit (kok'pit), n. [< cock 1 + jWC.] 1. A 
pit or incloHea place used for Rock-fighting* 

And now 1 have gained the cockpit of the Western world, 
and academy of arms for many years. 

Howell, Vocall Forest. 

2. Formerly, an apartment under the lower 


ter . B. P, Wright.— 4, In amt., the crista mill 
of the ethmoid bone. See crista.— 5. In Tace- 
maktng, a bride. See bride*, 2.-6. A fop; a 
vain silly fellow : in this sense usually written 
coxcomb (which see). 

If the enemy is an oh, and a fool, and a prating Cox- 
comb, ' Shak . , Hen. V,, Iv, l. 

7. Mut., a notched cleat on the yard-arm of a 



cockney. 


Shak., T. 


At. In the following passages the moaning of 
the word is uncertain. It is conjectured to 
moan, in the first three, <4 a cock ” or “a cook,” 
etc.; in the last, “ a cook.” 

1 haiic no atilt Imcomi 

Me no kokenay |vur, rokeney (<’) cockncyc* (A)|, by Uryst, 
coloppus for to nmkeu. Put* Plowman (B), vl. 287. 
At that fftsHt tliny wer servyd with a ryclic uray, 

Every fyve dc fy ve lmd a cokenay. 

TumnmeiU ig Tottenham (Percy's Kellquus, p. 17P). 
lie that cointh every dale* Ahull have a rochmie. 

He that couith now and then shall have a fat hen. 

Jlrywoml, Proverbs. {Wright.) 

Cry to it, niinclc. as the cockney did to the cels, when 
she put 'em 1 the )iaatu alive. Slink., Lear, il. 4, 

3. A native or a permanent resident of Lon- 
don: used slightingly or by way of contempt, 
and generally with allusion to peculiarities of 
pronunciation or insularity or narrowness of 
views. 

A cockney, applied only to one la>me within the sound of 
Bow-Hell, that is, within the Uityof Ltudnu; which tonrmc 
came first out of this tale ; That a Ulttlsciis Bonne riding 
with his father out of London Into the Couutrcy, auditing 
a uoiilue and uiuoroly Ignorant how come or cattle In- 
creased, ask in 1, when he heard a horse neigh, what the 
horse did. Hii father answered, “ The horse doth neigh. " 
Riding farther he heurd a eocku crow,. and Bald, “Doth the 
epeke neigh, Us)? " and therefore Cockney or Vocknie, by in- 
nerBlonthua: incock, q\un*i\ i nevetwt, r. |r. 1 raw or vnrlpe 
In Oountreymeiis affaire*. But in these dale* we may 
loauo the terme Cockney , and call them Aprteoi'kes, In Lit, 
pracocta, i. |a.J jmrmalura, i, |s.] soonu or rathe rl|»e, for 
the suddalniKHMe of their wtta, whereof eommeth our Eng- 
lish word l*rtncocken for a ripe hendeil yismg Isdu. ... A 
Cockney may ho taken for a chllde tenderly or wantonly 
bred up. Mtmheu . 

, That synod's giNjgraphy was as ridiculous os a cockney'*, 
to whom all Is Barlmry l*eyond Bralnfonl, and Clu'Lteu- 
dome endeth at ilreenwlehe. 

Whitlock, Manners of Eng. People (1(1M), p. fill. 

4f. [cap,] Same as Cockaigne , 2 (where see ex- 
tract). 

XL a. Pertaining to or like cockneys or Lon- 
doners: as, cockney conceit; cockney spocch. 

COCkneyt(kok'ni),f\ t, [< cockney , «.] To pam- 
per; fondle; cocker. 

Thu wise Justteo of the Almighty meant not to cockney 
us up with meere dainties. 

Bp. Hall, Sermon*, xxlx. (Jan., 1625). 

oockneydom (kok # ni-dum), n. [< cockney , 8, + 
-dom,] The region or home of cockneys: a con- 
temptuous or bumoroua name for London and 
its suburbs. 

He ISterling] oaUed Crulksluuik tho Raphael of Cockney- 
dot*. Caroline Pox, Journal, p. 144, 


i Burgeon ana ills assistants and pi 
3. A room in Westminster in which the Eng- 
lish Privy Council hold their sittings: so called 
from its occupation of tho site of tho former 
cockpit, of the palaco at Whitohuli. 

He | Brougham] threatened to Alt often at the cockjril, 
in order to check l«Hch, who, though a good judge In hi* 
own court, was good for nothing in a wmrt or appeul. 

GrepiUe, Memoirs, Nov. 22, 1830. 

4f. Tho pit or area of a theater. 

Can thin cock] tit hold 

The vasty fields of Pruticc? or may we ernm 
Within UdH wooden <> the very uuuiucs 
That did affright the uir at Aglneourt? 

Shak,, Hen. V., 1. (eho.). 

cockqueant (kok'kwen), «. [Var. of cua/uoan, 
mtqucan .] Bame as cotquran. Warner . 
cockroach (kok'rueh), w. [Forra<?rly eockrochc , 
an accom. of Hp. cucaracha, a wood-louse, a 
cockroach, = Pg. * wear ouch a, euroueha , a bee- 
tle.] Tlie popular name of the insects of the 
orthopterous genus Btntta, in a broad House 
comprising several species, of which Jl . ( 7VW* 

S ta) oriental is , the common cockroach or 
beetle, 
may he regard- 
ed as the type. 

They have |wruh- 
ment-llkc elytra, 
and In tlie femule 
the wings are ini- 
jKTfirtly devel- 
oikhI. lliey arc 
nocturnal in their 
habit*, und arc 
very- troublesome 
in iioiirn 1 *, when 1 
they often multi- 
ply with great 



a, Cockieomb of a Ynrri.am. 

vessel to facilitate hauling out the reef-ear- 
ings— Ooeksoomb-grass, tho Cywmtm* ecMnatm an 
annual Empean gross, so (sailed from tho shape of the 
panicle.— Qoctocomb morion, a morion of the kind com- 
mon in the sixteenth contuiv, having a high erect blade ris- 
ing aliove tlie headpiece.— Cockscomb pyrites, a variety 
of marcaslte, or white iron pyrites. Moe marcaeite. 

COdbMomb-oystar (koks'kdm-ois # t4r), n. Same 
as cockscomb, 3. 

cocksfoot, cookafoot-graaa (kokg'ffit, -grta), n. 
The orchard-grass, Bactylis glomerate , tall and 
coarse, but valuable for hay, and growing well 
in tho shade : so called from the dense branches 
of tho one-sided panicle. It is native in Europe, 
but widely naturalized in other temperate coun- 
tries. 

cockshead (koks'hod), n, [< cock's, poss. of 
cock 1 , + head.] 1. A name of the sainfoin, 
Onobrychis saliva, from tho shape of its pod. — 
2. In the West Indies, the plant, Dcsmodium tor - 
tuosum, with much-twisted jointed pods. 

COCklhoott. ft. A variant of cockshut. 

COCkahutt (kok'shut), n. [Also in var. form cock- 
shoot; < cock 1 + shut.] A large net for catch- 
ing woodcock by shutting them in.- Oookshut 
time, OOCkshut light, the tlmo or the light (twilight) of 
evening : so called from that being the time when the cock- 
shut wom commonly used, tlie wuodenek then going out to 
feed. .YflfW. 

About cockshut time. Shak,, Rich. III., v. 3. 

For you would not yesternight 
Kin* him In the cocfahut linht, 

Jt. Jot 

A lino cock-vhnnt evening. 

Miihllcton (anti other*), The Widow, ill. J. 

cockshy (kok'shi), w. [<cock*,n., + sAy».] The 
act of throwing stones or other missiles at a 
mark or target. 


Joneon, The Satyr. 


To settle tlie question of a geological formation by pick- 
ing up tlie stones and apiienllng to the test of a emiltHhy. 

Lord Stranyfonl, Litters and Tapers, p. 215. 


cocklper (kok'spGr), w. [Of. cockspur, 4.] A 
northern Hcotch name of the fry ‘of the salmon. 
COCkspnr (kok'spto), w. [< cockl + spur.] 1, 
One of the Rharp spurs on the legs of a male 
gallinaceous bird.— f 


or earthonware 
tx*ry to prevent 


-2. A small wedge of clay 

S laced between artieles of pot- 
leir adhering during and niter 


, to the ways low-mttle, 
influences of London or of the Londoners. 


With regard to most romantic sites In England, there is 
a sort of avenge mckneyjlmtion with which you must 
— *"i your account. 

H, James, Jr., Portraits of Places, p. 948. 


rapidity, Infesting 
kitchens and |»an- 
trios, und attack- 
ing provisions of 
all kinds. 1*hey 
have an offensive Ftmale Corkrrmdi yR/atto or PerWaneta 
Hindi, One of the eeieuteli*'., three fourth* uaturul *lxe. 
commonest uouk- 

romdioA of tlie United States |h the Rlattnyernmnlea, cmn- 
inonly called erotondtuy (whloli see). See also cut'uuder 
Matt nli*. 

cocks (koks). «. [Prob. pi. of cock 1 .] A com- 
mon name in some parts of England for the 
ribwort, Plantago lanceolate, from a children’s 
game in which the flower-spikes are fought 
against each other like cocks In a cock-fight, 
cockscomb (koks'Kflm), «. [Also written (in 
def. 6 usually) coxcomb; < ME. evkkes comb, 
kokys coom, etc.; < cock’s, poss, of cock 1 , + 
comb 1 .] 1, The comb or caruncle of a cock. 

There hull white Gees, rede alnmte the Nekke, and thel 
lion a grot Crest, as a Cokke* Comb upon hire Uedes. 

M untie m lie, Travels, p, 207. 

2. A name given to flowering plants of various 
genera. By gardeners It Is properly confined to Celomu 
criMata (see cut under CelwnaX hut it Is also applied to 
some similar uieulei of Amnrantu*, as well as to the yel- 
i, Rhimnthtu CrinUt'jnsUi, from the shape or it* 
“ * ‘ lauta. In (newest 

rim CrUtthgaUi, on 


frequently 

(ft) lHsonia aculeaia, a West Indian shrub.— 4. 
A small shell-fish. [Prov. Eng.] 
cockspnr-grass (kok'spOr-grAs), n; A coarse 
annual grass, Panivum c 'rus-galll. Also known 
as barn-yard grass. 

COck-Stelet, n. A stick to throw at a cock, in 
the game called cock-throwing (which see). 

Sir Thomas More, who wrote In the slateenth century* 
describing the statu of childhood, speaks of his skill In 
csstlng a cok-*tele, that Is, a stiuk or a cudgel to throw at 
a cock. It was universally practised uiwii Slirovu-Tueeday. 

Strutt, Sports aud 1*astlmes y p. 378. 

oockltone (kok'stdn), ft. Same as alectoria 1 . 
cock-dffidct (kok'strid), ft, A short distance or 
space, like that passed by a cock in one stride. 


calyx, and locally to several other plauta. In the West 
Indies the name Is given to the Erythr\ 


account of it* crest-llke corolla. 

3. A kind of oyster, Ostram cristagaUi, having 
both valves plaited, Also called oockecomb-oys- 


Tt Is now February, and the Sun is gotten up a cock*- 
ttride of his climbing. Breton , Fautastlckes (February}. 
At New Year's tide 

The days lengthen a cook'* ttride. Old eaying. 

cock-sure (kok'shttr), a. [Appar. < cock 1 (per- 
haps with allusion to coclcish, cocky, with ref. 
to pert self-confidence) + sure,] I . Perfectly 
secure or safe. 

The devil was disappointed of his pnroose ; for ho 
thought all. to Ik* his own : and when hehaa once brought 
Christ to the cross, he thought all coek-mre. 

Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 

2. Confidently or absolutely sure or certain. 

Hold ! I forbid the Banns ; you shan't have her, mun t 
lor all you are so oock*urt. 

Mr*. Centum, The Man’s Bewitch'd, v. 
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cookHRin (kok'ihttf), «*. [< ItoOmtn, «.] oockyf N 

With perfect security or certainty, 


[Prov. Eng.] 

imkyoly-bird (kok'i-ol-i-b4rd), *. [Appar. a 
faneifuTperveraion of cock*, or cocky, + yellow- 
(kok'shttr-nes), n. Confident Wrd.] The yellowhammer, Emberisa eitrineUa. 


We sisal M In a castle, eoekture ; we have the reoelpt of 
r era-need, we walk invisible Shak., 1 Hen. IV., U l. 


cwskrmmm 

certainty. 

Of all the dangerous mental habits, that which school* 
i >oyi call smksurmus Is probably the most perilous. 

Huxley, Sensation aud flensiferous Organs. 

cockswain, coxswain (kok'sw&n ; colloq. kok'- 
an), ft- [Also oontr. eoeksm , coxm; < cock?*, 
poaB. of eock^, a boat, + swain. CL boatswain.] 
The person who steers a boat; a person on 
board of a ship who has the care of a boat and 
its crew under an officer. 

Their majesties. Lord Carteret, and Sir John Norris, om- 
h&rked in Sir John's barge, and his captain steered the 
host as coxtwain. A. Drummond, Travels, p. 70. 

cocktail (kok'tftl). ft. [< cock* (in part with al- 
lusion to cock*, v.) -I- tail 1 . The origin of the 
terra in the 3d and.4th senses is not dear.] 1. 
A bird of the genus Alectrurus.—2, [So called 
from the way it cocks np its abdomen.] A 
name of a European insect, Ocypm or Oocrius 
olens, one of the rove-beetlee or Staphylinidw. 
Also called deviVs coach-horse (which see, un- 
der devil).— 8. A horse which is not thorough- 
bred, but has some impure blood, generally one 
fourth or less, but sometimes one half ; hence, 
an underbred person. 

But servitors are gentlemen, I suppose? A good deal 
of the cocktail about them, I should think. 

Macmillan' t Mag. 

4. An American drink, strong, stimulating, and 
cold, made of spirits, bitters, and a little sugar, 
with various aromatic aud stimulating additions, 
Being famous for nothing hut gln-codHatfir, and com- 


itoofeo (kd'kd), n . [More correctly coco, 

early mod. E. coco, coquo (earlier, as if NL., 


cocoas ) ; = F. coco , v Bp. Pg. coco 
cocoauut 


COCHS, 

cocco, 

(cf, NL. cochs, 
now cocos, > D. G. 
Dan. &w. kokos- 
(in corap.), cocoa), 
prob, < Gr, torn, 
the ooooa-treo, co- 
ooanut ; perhaps 
of Egyptian ori- 
gin: cf. an 
Egyptian kind of 
palm. The resem- 
blance of the Sp. 
Pg. name to ftp. 
Pg. coco, a word 
used to frighten 
children, a bug- 
bear, is prob. occi- 
dental. The spell- 
ing cocoa is due to 
confusion with ca- 
cao, which is also 
spelled cocoa : see 
cocoa*.] A palm 
belonging to tho 


A rough sour apple. ooeOAmMl (kd'kfi-nnt.oil), a. An oil ob- 
tained from the fruit of the Cocos nmtfera, or 
OOCOa-palm. It U prepared by the nafivMrt the troplos, 
where the fruit abounds, both by deoootlon and bar ex- 
pression, and is used for lighting, the preparation of un- 
guents, etc. It is exported to a considerable extent, and 
is also manufactured in Europe and the United Statss from 
ooooanuts or from copra, by expression or by treatment 
with sulphld of carton. Chemically, Itoonafsti of pe- 



culiar substance, cocinln, with a small quantity of t 

By saponification cocinln yields glycerin and coelnloaoid. 
The oil Is white, of the conslsteuoe of lard, and has a tex- 
ture somewliat foliated. It Is largely used In the prepara- 
tion of candles and the so-called f uUing-ioape, Also allied 


coconnut-tree (kd'kq-nut-trtS), n. See cocoa 1 . 
aoooa-all (k6'kd-oil), It. Same as ooeoanut-oil. 
cocoa-plum (kd'kd-plum), n. Bee plum. 
cocoa*pcwdiir(k6'k6-pou # d^r).w f [<00000® + 
powder.] A slow-burning prismatic gunpow- 
der of a brownish color, designed for use in 
guns of the largest caliber, its action is such at to 
give high velocities to the projectile with low or moderate 
pressures In the tore, The name Is derived from He re- 
semblance In color to cocoa or chocolate. Tho color b 
supposed to be dne to the use of under-burned charcoal 
In Its composition. It was first made iu Germany. 

cocoa-tree (kd'kft-trS), it. Bee cocoa 1 , 
mm bole (ko-ko-bfl'lo), w. A name of several 
hard West-Indian woods used In cabinet-mak- 
ing. 


Cocoanut-pAlu {Coem 


mending a fair salaiy by his one accomplishment. 

Haidhomc, Blltheoale Romance, xxl. 

Did ye lver try a.brandy cock-tail. Cornel ? 

Thackeray, Newcomen, xlli. 
Champagne cocktail, a glass of chaititiagne (preferably 
of the JMieims sort) with a few drops of Angostura bitters. 
— Manhattan oocktau, A whisky cocktail diluted with 
vermuth.— Martini OOdkfcall, n gin cocktail diluted with 
vermuth.— Soda OOOktalL a gloss of soda-water with a 
little bitters. 

cock-tailed (kok'tald), a. [< cocktail + -ed*.] 
Having the tail cocked or tilted up : as, the cock- 
tailed flycatcher, Alectruru a tricolor. 

cock-throwing (kok'thrd'iug), w. An old sport 
consisting in tying a cock to a stake aud throw- 
ing sticks at it until i t was kil led . See cock-stele. 

Cock-throwing, , 

Cock-o-doodlo (lo ! 'tis tho bravest game. 

Wife Recreation, 1640. 

Ihe vory torharmis amusoment of cock-throwing. which 
was at least os old as tliaiieer, and in which Sir T. More 
when a young man hail been especially expert. Is said to 
have been poeuliorly Engllsli. Leeky, Eng. ill 18th Cent. Iv. 

COCk-up (kok'up). a. In printing , having the 
top much above tho top line of the other letters 
of the text: applied to a large type used for 
the initial letter of the first word of a volume, 
part, book, or chapter. 


oocb-do-mer (kft'ka-de-mffr). n. [F.: coco, oo- 
eoa; do, < L. de, of; mcr , < L. mare, sea: see 
cocoa 1 aud marine.] Same as double coeoanut 
(which see, under raot/annO* 

00006, n. Bee cocco. 

coool (k6-koi # ), u. [B. Amer. native name.] 

Is everywhere cultivated In tropical regions, hilt mure espe- mvm. 

dally on islands or near the aco. It ha* a cylindrical stem COCOnUJih. ^oeocf/coanul. ^ 
rising to a height of 60 to 90 feet, uml surmounted by a OOOOOU 1 (kQ-kdn ), n. [= D, G. cocm as Dan. fab 
«*»"" °l!£ wa S M?r ' ,lk0 leEVW * fr0 . ni 18 & 20 fwt 1J ,on 1 F' , The kon f < F. cocon, dim. of conuv, a shell, the shell of 

w or insect, a cocoon, l L. concha, a shell- 
bunohes of from 12 to SO, ami are of a suhtriuttgulsr ovoid JJjkf shell : see cock*, conch, CO^kle*, et c.] 1. 
form, U Inches long by 0 broail. They lmvc cadi a single The silky tissue or envelop which the larvtt of 
scud inclosed in a. very hard shell, and snirouiulcd by a niauy insects spin as a covering for themselves 

ii * ii.. _i* rm.* 


thick fibrous rind or husk. Tills filter, called coir, Is made 
Into cordage, matting, brushes, Itugs, etc. The flcxli or 
meat of the coeoanut is a white pleuMAiit-tuntlng moss, 
soft and gelatinous when young, hut ufterwurd lining the 
shell In a thick close layer ; it Is largely used as a con- 
diment and in cookery atul coufoctloucry, and yields the 
valuable cocoanut-oll (which scoX Tim nut also contains 
when fresh from ono to two pints of a dear ploasuut liquid 
called tho milk. The mature ahull takes a high polish, 
and is made into drinking-cups and other utensils and 
oniuments. Its various uses make the coeoanut an Im- 
portant article of commerce. A spirit culled toddy or ar- 
rack is made from the sweet Juice of the spatlic. Indeed, 
almost every part of the tree is employed In tropical coun- 
tries for some useful purpose. The heart-, which is seldom 
sound, is of a light yellowish-brown color, whidi changes 
to a deep brown, almost black. The firm iiart of tho trunk 
is the so-called porcupine- wood, which is very hard and 
durahlo, and is much used for all kinds of turnery, and 
especially for inlaying. Also called cocoa-tree, eocuanut- 
tree. 


while they are in tlio chrysalis state. The 
cocoon of tho silkworm is a familiar example. 
See out under liombyx. 

The mind can weave itself warmly In the eoeoon of ita 
own thoughts and dwell a hermit anywhere. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 67. 

As rich as moths from dusk cocoone. 

Tennywn, Princess, if, 

9. The silken case in which many spiders in- 
close their eggs, in some species the mother Inoloeea 
herself with tho eggs until they are hatched ; In other* 
she carries the cocoon about with her, or conceals it near 
her weh, until the young emerge- 
8. Generally, an egg-case, such as isproduced by 
various animals. Huxley, Anat. Invert. , p. 108. 

COOOOtti, one of the grade* Into which allk- 
eooooiis are sorted. It comprises those In which the 
worm has died after It has completed its work and ha* 
to conic reduced to a powdery sutotanee. 


But of greater admiration Is the Cw/no-treo, being the tocome reduced to a .powdery i 

most profitable tree In the world, of which in tho llands COCOOH (k#-kf$n ), n. [Cf. coquetoon , a kind of 
of Moldlua they make and furnish whole shtiw. antelope.] The South African bastard wilde- 


OOOknp (kok'up), n. [In def. 1, prob. so called 
from the trend of the snout.] 1 . A serrauoid fish, 

Late tt ealcarifer, of the seas, back-waters, and cocoa* (RO'Ro), n. [A 
mouths of rivers of India and neighboring coun- couf usion with coooa^ 


Purchae, JMlgriinage, p. BOB. 
The Blonder coco's drooping crown of plumes. 

Tcnnymm, Enoch Arden. 


Hah 


beest or brindled gnu, Catoblepas gorgon . 

___ las. 

eoiof« iWko), a. [A ^ 

'J . .* . ■ /*., ftnaptmont for silkw 


tries. It has an oblong compressed liody, moderate 
scales, small head with incurved sloping profile, from ? to 
8 spines in the first dorsal, 2 spines and from 11 to 12 rays 
in the seoond, 8 spines and from 8 to 0 rays in tho anal, and 
convex eaudai fin. The aolar is gray inclining to green on 
the back and sUvery below. Itls an excellent food-fish, 
both fresh and salted, and from it some of the liest tam- 
arind-fish is preserved. By Cuvier and Valenciennes it 
was named Late* mM lie, and by that name it was known 
to moat natural lata up to I860. It is ranked by some 
naturalists os a fresh-water fish, and ocean in all the 
lane rivers of India and Bum. It ia predatory in its 
habits, and ascends far up the riven, especially in the 
wake of shoals at a kind of shad, Clupea palmak, and 
reaches as high as Mandalay, in Upper Bunns, about 650 
miles from the se^ 

2f. An old form of hat with the brim much 
turned up in front. 

OOOkwirat, *. An obsolete form of cuckold. 

OOdk-Wfttcr (kok'w&'tdr), n. In mining, a 
stream of water brought into a trough to wash 
away sand from ores. 

oookwab (kok'web), n. A dialectal variant of 
cobweb. 

cockweed (kok'wfidh n. [< cock 1 + weed 1 .] 
A European plant, Lepidium latifoliwn. Also 
called aittanaer and pepperwort. 

oockwoldt, ft. -An obsolete form of cuckold. 

cocks? (k&fe'i), a. [< cock 1 + -gi, perhaps as 
a modification of eockefit see coeket *, and 
of. cockish.] Pert: self-eonfident ; conceited. 
[Colloq,] 

Doubtless this vu rash, but I was immensely cocky about 
my brigade, end believed It would prove equal to any de* 
^ N. A. Hn,, CXXVL »4a 


form of cacao.— 2. The ground kernels of tho 
cacao or chocolate-tree, bee cacao and Theobro- 

ma . — Braxlllan ooooa, guarauo. - Ooooa-nlbs, -shells. 

Bee cacao. 


apartment for silkworms when feeding and 
forming cocoons. 

Vast cocooneries are subject to disaster. 

Rational Baptist, XIX CM. 


coeoanut, coconut (kO'k$-irat), ». [Moro cor- cocooning (ko-ko'nlng), n. r< aoeooni + 4ngl.) 


recti yeoemut (also in commercial use (in Eng- 
land) cokemut)\ < cocoa}, coca;+ The nut 
or fruit of the cocoa-troe. See cocoa*. 

llie most precious iulioritanco of a Singhalese Is his an- 
cestral garden of coco-nuts. 

Sir J. E. Tennent, Ceylon, vlL 2. 
Coeoanut matting, See matting.- Double coeoanut, 
or coco-de-mer, the fruit of a remarkable palm, Lodoima 
SechsUarum , found native only on theHeycholles, in the In- 
dian ocean, aud growing to a height of from BO to 100 feet, 
with a crown of gigantic palmate leaves. The fruit often 
weighs 40 or 60 pounds, aud usually contains 4 nuts, which 
are 18 inches long, lobed at each end. Before maturing 
the inside of the nut is soft and eatable. The hard black 
shell is carved into ornaments, tho young leaves yield an 
admirable material for baskets and plaited work, and the 
older leaves are used for partitions and thatehing. The 
nuts, driven across the sea by the monsoons, were known 
In India long before the discovery of the tree which pro- 


The act of farming or apinning cocoons. 

The cocooning habits of Lyoosa. Science, III. 6M. 

COCOrite (kfl'ko-rit), n . [Braz.] A small palm 
of Brazil, tho’ Mcmmiliana insignia . Its trunk 
yields a hard reddish wood* 

Oocos (kti'kos). n. [NL.: see eoeoal.] A ge- 
nus of pinnate-leaved palms, of which the eoooa- 
nut-tree is the type, distinguished by the laig# 
flbrous-coated fruit, inclosing a single bony nut 
with three pores at its base. There are about 90 
species, natives of tropical and subtropical America, of 
which thy only one cultivated is C. nueifera, now found 
in all tropical countries, and perhaps indigenous also in the 
old world. The seeds of C. butyraeea of Brasil yield a& 
oil similar to that extracted from the coeoanut, and from 
C . aeuleata is obtained a yellowish oil with a violet-ilk* 
odor, known as Maeaja butter. See out under eoeoai. 


in India long before the discovery of the tree which pro- /*-**£* /ii-\ n r/ *n*nnl 4. 

durad th«mT-nd wonderful .torlei were current rtapeot- CfWOWeWleUfO'Mjit^ar »), «. . HyWr 
lng their origin.— 1» ooooMittfc ot Jemeioi, the fruit of .feorto.] Derived from oooo. »nd MMmblisg 
a species of Manic ....... 


anioaria, a palm of Trinidad and the South 
American coast, often washed ashore upon that island, 
coccumt-crib (k5'kd-nut-kmb), n. A crust 
eean, Birgus latro , related to the hermit-erabe, 
inhabiting certain islands of the East Indian 
archipelago and Pacific ocean, it lives to a large 
extent on ooooanuts. With Its strong claws it peels off 
the husk, and makes an opening In the shell through 
which it extracts the kernel. It Uvea iu deep burrows and 
ii diurnal in habit 


in properties stearic aeid— Ooeosteario add. 

gam e as cocinie aeid. 

Aorusta- coco-wood (kd'kft-wfid), ft. 1. A 'very hard, 
oloscngiaiiied, dark-brown wood, obtained from 
Jporosa Mma, a euphorblaoeous tree of Ben- 
gal and Burma. Also called kokrcbwood.—2. 
A wood of the West Indies, said to be the pro- 
duct of Inga mm, a common legominonstree. 
oocqualt, a. Seemfcfe*. 



ooOQUert, v. t. Bee cocker*, 
ooeanett. a. and n. See oockefl. 

$$», e. t. [< D. ooctus, pp. of coquere, boil, 
cook: see cook*, v., and ef. concoct, decoct .] To 
boil. 

Cockles from Chios, frank’d and fatted up 
Witli fur and supa, flour and Mated wine. 

Middleton, Oaine at Chens, v. 8. 
Hi* physician* prescribe him, on pain of (loath, to drink 
nothing hilt water coded with aniMori*. 

H, Jomton, Volponc, ii, 1. 

oootlble (kok'ti-bl), a. f < L. as if * cocHMli s, < 
ooctus , pp. of coquere, cook: nee coolA. f\] (Ca- 
pable of being boiled op cooked. [Rare.] 
ooetilo (kok'til), a, [< L. coctllis , burned, 
baked, < coetus. pp. of coquere, oook, bako : boo 
cook\ n] Maae by baking or oxpoHing to boat, . 
as a brick, Also aocHve. 

COCtlon (kok'shon), w. [< L. coctio(u-), < co- 
querc , pp. cactus, boil, bake, cook: s ee cooker., 
and cf. met.] 1, Tlio act of boiling or exposing 
to the action of a heated liquid. — 2f. In wed., 
that alteration in morbific matter which fltH it 
for. elimination. 

A coction and resolution of tlio feverish matter. 

Arbuthnot , Aliment*. 

8f. Digestion. 

OOOtiV^ (kok'tiv), a. [< L. coctivus, easily cook- 
ed, < coctns, pp. of coquere , cook: see cook 1 , v., 
and of. cod,} Same as coctllc. 
oocnlon (kok'$-1gn), «. [F., aug. of cotton, co- 
coon : see cocoon.] A large cocoon, 
cocnm-bntter , cocum-oll (ko'kum-but^Or, -oil), 
n. A pale, greenish-yellow, solid oil obtained 
from the seeds of (larcinia Indica , a tree of the 
same genus as mangostoon, used in India to 
adulterate ghee or fluid butter. It is used in 
some pharmaceutical preparations, in poma- 
tums, etc. Also spelled koknm-butler , -<w. 
COCUSt, n. An earlier form of cocoa 1 , coco. 
OOClU-WOOd (ko'kus-wtid), n, Tho wood of the 
green ebony, Brya or Amermnum Ebenrn, a 
small leguminous tree of Jamaica, used for 
flutes, inlaying, etc. 

OOCytinid (ko-slt/i-nid), n. A salumundor-like 
amphibian or the family VowtinUhv. 
OoqytillidB (kos-i-tin'i-dft), n. pi. [NL. ((’ope, 
187&), < Cocytinm + -Mo?.] An extinct family 
of protooid amphibians, typified by the genus 
Cocytinm. Tin* third i»uir of hound hniurhihyiilH wan 
developed mid the Hint und second i»ulm went five uud 
distinct ; the muxilluric* won* weak. Tlio species hml an 
elongated body and tall, aud lived during the Curia ml fet*- 
ouh i>eriod. 

Oocytlnns (koH-i-tS'uus), m. [NL. (Cope, 1871).] 
An extinct genus of umphibians, typical of the 
family Ctwylinidie. 

' cod 1 (kod), w. r< ME. cod, rndtU, < AH, cod, 
oodd, a bag, cod, pouch, = Ml), kodde, scrotum, 
&s LG. leaden, kon, belly, )uiunch, s Icel. koddi , 
a pillow, se Hw. kndde , a cushion, = Dan. kodde, 
testicle (cf. Icel. kodhri , scrotum). Of; W. cwd, 
cod, sack, pouch. Hence codling*.] If. A bag. 
HulliwelL 

They . . . make inline* to put it |the musk | lu of tho 
Skin, and them; lie the min of uiimke. . 

U akin nt '* Voyage*, ll. 242. 

2. A pillow; a bolster; a cushion. [Now only 
Scotch.] 

1 grotc with myu eem* 

When T nap on my ant, for cure . . . 

And sorrow. Toinmlvy Myntvriv*, p, H4. 

3. Any husk, shell, envelop, or case contain- 
ing the seeds of a plant; a pod. 

He coucftidc to ttlle his woiiiIh* of the midi* | AH. of 
thain bvdn-mldum, of the 1 »uiui-ccm1m| which the hoggin 
eeten. Wyetif, l.uke xv, 10. 

A eertaine tree or hrler . . . lH»ariiiyr on eiiery branch a 
fruit or cod. round, which when it conuueth to the big- 
newe of a wall-nut, oponeth ami slieweth forth the cotton, 
Purclia*, pilgrimage, p. 

4. The scrotum, — 0. Tho belly; paunch.— 0. 
pi The testicles. [Vulgar.]— 7. The narrow 
part, at the extremity of a trawl-net, usually 4 
or 5 feel wide and 10 feet long. See trawl-net. 

cod 1 (kod), r , ; pret.. and pp. codded, ppr. eod- 
ding. [< cod 1 , w.] I, Iran*. To inclose in a cod. 

11, intram . To form an involucre; become 
a codling: said of un apple. 

Apples In .tune, when, in the language of our old writers, 
they had urn truly codtled, either hot or cold, would have 
proved no great temptation to ladles of such exquisite 
taste hh the fair What-d’yo-lnuk* of Cheupsldc, 

Dyce, Note in Kon I s Plays, 111. 207. 

OOd 2 (kod), n . [< ME. cod (rare ; cf. dim. tod- 
ling 2 ), of uncertain origin. Perhaps a part icu- 
lar application of ME. cod, n shell, husk, bolster: 
see cod 1 , it, Wedgwood cites Klein, kodde, a club, 
and compares It. massa, a club, with masso, a 
bunch, aiso a codfish ; It. testuto, F. Ustu, applied 
to the codfish (and other fish), It. testa, K, teste, 
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head. The orig. L. sense (testa, pot, shell, etc.) 
would support the derivation from cod 1 , shell. ] 


1. The common English name of the Gadus ' 

morrhrn , an anaeanthine fish of tho family C0 ?? e .J» Hl 
(ladida:, and its best-known representative, it 
Is a vuluuble food-flsh, uud is widely distributed through- 
out the northern tuid temperate sea* of lioth hemispheres, 
hut doe* not enter the Si edr 


diterranean, though found as 


The Cistercian lads called these old gentlemen [the pen- 
oners of flnv friar*' hoepltal] Coddt, I know not'when- 
Thaekeray, Hewoomes, lxxv. 

A Middle English form of cod*. 
OOdii^I n. [ME., an aceom. of L. codex, stem, 
trunk: see caudcx , codex.] Tho stem or trunk 
of a tree* 



In Wynter to hi* coddt IL codim 1 an hoep of stonys 
Is good*. Palladium, Iluslwndrio (K. K. T. ft.), p. h 


Palladium, ilusbondric (K. K T. ft.), p. 144. 

codded (kod'ed), a. [< cod 1 + ^d 2 .] 1. In- 
closed in a cod: in her., applied to beans, peas, 
etc., borne in the cod.— 2f. Bearing cods or 
seed-vessels. 

This herbu is a codded herbe full of oily seed. 

Hakluyt’s Voyage*, H. 168. 
COdderH (kod^r), n. [< cod 1 + -crl.] A gath- 
tlrer of eods or peas; especially, a woman who 
gathers peas for the London market. [Eng.] 
The women who gathered pease for tho I/mdon markets 
were called codder * ; u name which they still retain. 

Dyee, Note in Kord a Ways, III. 807. 
hut very valuable ones also exist on the coasts of Norway, / , ru 3 t 3 m < r o /bruVAiO 4- _*rl 1 A nnis. 

It U u vur/ vtiroviuiu (1.H, livlnu In water from it to fiO 

futhums dimp, wh«‘re it always feeds close to the Iwttom, 111 fishing for OOU , a VOBSel nsed • 

and will take almost any kind of hull which may be offered, in fishing for cod. [Ainer.] 

The cod reaches maturity at the end of the third year, when ooddingf (kod'ing), a. [< cod 1 , n., 4, + -iwo 8 .] 

it usually measures about 8 feet in longtli aiid weighs Inm l«oh utgu** lustful 

12 to 20 iHiunds; individual*, however, have been taken wanton, numerous, mstiui. 

weighing from &0 to more than 100 iwunds. Tho ckhI is of That codding spirit had they from their mother. 

great commercial importance l*)th as a food-tinh and a* ShaJc. , Tit. And., v. 1. 

the source of cod-liver oil, which iiossesse* nutritive und Ooddington Iona. See lens, 

therajieutlo qualities of much value. Some variations in oaSiIIaI (kod'l). t.i nret. and tto. coddled . 

the size or quality of cod are indicated by terms expressive h A , v ji 

of the location in which they are taken, us dtejornUr or PP r * W>daftw/, [Also COdle , E, dial. quoddie f TiQt 

nhoal-uwLter cod, nhure or imhorc ml, etc. 'llie name is also recorded In ME. ; prob. ( Icel. kvotla , dab- 

extended, as a iwpuiar family term aquiviilent to Gatlidw, v»le, a= G. dial, quattcln, wabble : appar. a word 

liltatatSw&ite p°p« ,w .° ri P n - imitative of the gax- 

rids, serraiildf 


Cod ( Gatins merrhua)* 

(Prom Report of IJ. s, Fish Commission, 1*84.) 

fur south as Gibraltar. The principal eod-flsheries are on 
thebankHof Newfoundland and the coast* of New England, 


ucies, and in different, English-speaking coum rimmlar oriffi 1 
LppUed to various Hpceicn of seorpronlds, elii- 

iun, d*, *narid*, iiereophidids, and ophidiids. K^ini? water. Enoneously 

S. A chlroid itsh, OiMxlmi ehiiootiix, of the Va- rcfomid (by Bklnner, Bailey, et«.) to ML. or 
•iflu count, of North America, univeraallv called NL. *euctularc, * cocMarc , boil gently, dim. of 

' i M unknown. L. eoquerc, pp. coctus , boil, cook: see cook 1 , r. 
rranoid fish, The supposed connection with wdling 1 , an un- 
( nfi, properly ripe apple, is doubtful : see codling 1 , ti., 2. The 


md and codfish where the true cod 
Also called cultus-cod,— 3. A serranoid 
Poly prion orygetwios , of New Zealand, 
called hapHka.—'Bsjak. cod, it commercial term for end 
caught on the liunks of Newfoundland, of Hiiimrlor value. 

BlftCk roCk-OOd, ail Indian Hpumld fish, Sj*mtx herd", 
coiiHidcriMl to In) an ex(vllent ntod-tlsh. | Madras i*re*l- 
doncy .1 - BlUO-COd. (a) In tho Fulted Statv*. the tMiltu*- 
cod. ( h ) In New Zealand, the rock-cod.— Brown OOd, cod 
of a dark color living near hIioivh. BuffAlO-COd, the cul- 
tus-cod. 01am-COd, inshore cod which feed on cluinn.-- 
Oloudy bay-cod. Hc« ima-mi. - Fre*h-wat«r cod, a 
mum; of tho burliot, Lota waraUm. OCOTVC’S COd, cod 
fmin (leorgo'H Bunk (one of the banks of Ncwfoiindlaml), 
or ciul like them. They are very fat fish with white list lies, 
and eoiiMidorod to bo of Nuperim 1 uuulltv. Tills 11111110 is 


sense of coddle may have been partly influenced 
by caudle . a hot drink.] To boil gently ; seethe ; 
stew, as fruit. 

If . . . codling every kernel of the fruit for them would 
have Horvotl. 11. Jonmn, Every Man in Ills Humour, i. 1. 
. It (the guava | bakes on well a* a pear, and it may be 
coddled, and it makes very good pies. Damjrier, Voyage*. 

1 collected u small store of wild apples for noddling. 

Thoiv.au, Walden, p. 250. 
Dear Prince Pippin, 
ir hh 1 live 


iHieomlng a commercial term to ( 


1 codfish of tho 


Down with your nohlc blooil, or 
I'Jl have you ml ltd. 

Beau, amt FI, Philaster, v. 1. 

I In the last extract the *011*0 1* somewhat uncertain; 

noid fish, Oligoru*matiuarirnMiH,ot the Australian' river*. — pmiiably 11 figurative u*e M|iifvnlent to ‘tame.* Skeat ex« 
" J ’ living near the shore : distinguished from plains it as ‘ castrate, 1 uud refers it to ml 1, n.. 4. | 

-*it cod, cod that will bite at night.— Pins- coddld 2 (kod'l), f. f. ; pret. and pp. coddled , ppr. 
tree cod, cod living along the southeast coast of Maine.— V( MUna I AIho codie. nrob. the same ns K. dial. 
Red rock-cod, in Row Hoi.il. Wales, HJ . cries rtjmp***, f3i2 ^ Iioun ou« Hill 

S, canhnnh*, S. crutnta, and #s. tiimotiuh*.-- R00k-00d. etititiit. curt mb. loimie. coax, as noun, one hu 


finest quality in the I'nitod Htntes.- Herrlng-COd, a va 
riety of cod of *outh(>ast Maine.- Murray fi^d, a Berin- 
lid llsh, Olif form ma quar the Aust ralian river*.— 
Native OOd, cikI living near the shore : distinguished from 
bo ok cod. - Night 


in) Cod living on a rocky bottom, ( b ) Misapplied at Han 
V'ranolseo to a sebuRtlno fish, Sehontiehthfi* jlaridiw, mid 
alHiut Puget Hound to a chlroid llsh, lltxagrammu* deca- 
gramniu*. 

The name lloek ml applied I along the Pacific coast I to 
other Chlroid* and to Hcluistirlitliy*, and thence even 
transferred to Hemuius, comes from an appreciation of 
their affinity to Ophiodou. and not from any supiiosod re- 
Homhlance to tho true codfish. # Ionian. 

(r) A serranold llsh, Srrranu* (?) eapleri, of South Africa. 
id) A fHUVophidoid llsh, I'rrvi* volute, of New Ziiaiaml. - 
BohOOl itm, ocnI oocurrlug lu largo schools.— Worm- 


caddie, caress, fondle, coax : as noun, one su- 
perfluously careful about himself (a coddle) ; 
ef. OK. eadeler , cocker, pumper, cherish, make 
much of; cadet, acuHtliug, a starveling, one that 
needs cockering ; appar. ult. < i j. eddere, fall. 
Connection with cade 1 uncertain. This verb, 
added by Todd (1818) to Johnson, iH usually, 


but eiToneously, merged with coddle !, stew, 
whence by assumption the senses i warm/ *eher^ 
ish/ 4 pamper.’] To make effeminate by pam- 
pering; make rnueh of; treat tenderly as an 
invalid; humor; pamper. 

Tlio nmilrd fool. 

Cat ({f Gray Hair* (KWH), p; 109. ( II alii mil .) 
Ho iLord Byron 1 never coddled 111* reputation. 

Southey , Quarterly Rev. 

Such coddling a* lie needed, such humoring of whim*. 

C, l>, Warner, Backlog Studios, p. 277. 
How many of our English princes have been noddled at 
homo by tholr fond, papa* and mamma*. Thackeray. 

as, the package was for- C0ddl8 a (kod'l), n. [E. dial, caddie: see the 
verb. Of. in oily coddle,] An over-indulged, pam- 
pered being ; a person or animal made weak 
or effeminate by tender treatment. [Recent.] 


cod, cod feeding largely 011 worm* und found near ihoru. 
(Hue also eultUM-ml , tom-cod.) 

COd a (kod). r. ; pret. and pp. codded , ppr. cod- 
ding. [Origin onscuM*.] 1. tram. To make fun 
of or play practical jokes upon. [Hlang.l 
XL intrans . Toplay practical jokes. [Suing.] 
C0d» (kod), n. [< con 8 , r.j A practical joke; a 

a ?uv ; a grind. [Slang,] 

. 0. D. An abbreviation of cash (or collect 


payment) on delivery 
warded < \ O, I). 
ooda (ko'dfl), m. [Tt. (dim. codetta), < L. coda , 
later spelling of cauda, tail: see can da and 
queue.] In intisie : (a) The tail or stem of a 
note. [Rare.] (b) A passage added to a vora- 


position for the purpose of bringing it to a eom- coddy^ (kod'i), a. [< cod 1 + 


plete dose : it is especially important in works Sherwood, 
that are constructed in canon, rondo, or sonata coddy 2 (kod'i), a. [(’ 
form. very little. [Prov. 


Wliat mldl** they [horses I look on those fine autumn 
mornings covered with clothing ! Whyte Melville. 

-y 1 .] Husky. 


in uncertain.] Small ; 


COdaga-pala bark. Same as Couessi bark (which ooddy-moddy (kod 'i-rnod^i), n, [Prob. , like 
see, under bark 2 ). other familiar riming names, fancifully varied 

codamla (kfwhVini-ji), w. [NL.] Same as eo- from an obscure original. Cf. hodau-doddy, 
damine . hodmandod.] A gull in its first year’s plumage, 

codamine (ko'da-min), W. [< eod(eine) + amine.] code (kdd), n . [< F. code, < L. codex, later form 


of opium, isomeric 
forms large colorless six- 


An alkaloid ((^ 
with luudauinc. 
sided prisms. 

COd-beart (kod'bSr), w. A pillow-case. Se opi/- 
low-kcar, 

COdd (kod), n. A codger. LBlang.] 


of caudcx , the trunk of a tree, a wooden tablet 
for writing on, perhnns orig. 'neaudex, a shoot 
or projection, related to cauda, orig. *scauda, 
a tail t (sec cauda , etc.), = E. scut, q. v. For 
the use of wooden tablets in writing, cf. book, 
liber, bible, paper. See codex.] 1, In Bom. law, 
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•one of several systematic or classified colleo- 8) = Bp. cdMmm Pg. oodto*. codes, « 
tions of the statutory part of that law, made now codice, < L. codes; see code,] 1. A code, 
by various later emperors, as the Oodes Her- — 2. A manuscript volume, complete or frag- 
mogenianus, Codes Ifteodosianus, etc. ; espe- meutary, as of a classic work or of the sacred 
•dally, a classified collection made by Justinian Scriptures. The meet famous codices of the Greek Bible 
(see below).— 2. In modem Jurisprudence : (a) the following uncial manuscript* : the Sfaottfe Codes. 
A Systematic and complete body of statute law fourth oentury, fouud by Ttsohendorf in 1844 and 

1. ---- - J - — 11 1 ! .1.1.1 IX. 


intended to supersede all other law within its 
scope. In this aenae s code la not a mere rearrange* 
ment of the existing law. but it demands tho substitution 
of new provisions for those of the existing law which 
•appear Illogical or erronoous. (ft) A body of law 
which is intended to be merely a restatement 
of the principles of the existing law in a system- 
atic form. Hence— 3. A digest or compen- 
dium; an orderly arrangement or system; a 
body of rules or facts for the regulation or ex- 
plication of any subject : as, the military code / 
the code of honor (Bee below). 

“None of tho Christian virtues, * says M. Ghabas, “is 
forgotten in tho Egyptian cod*,' 

Faith* Off the World, p. 147. 
And thunder'd up into Heaven the Ohriitless code, 
That must have nfe for a blow. 

Tennyton, Maud, XXtll. 1. 

8, Alban’s is especially rich in the collected materials 
that lie at the foundation of her great code of chronicles. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 148. 

-Specifically— 4. A system of signals with the 
roles which govern their use.— Alfred's oodc, a 
■election, by authority of Alfred the Great, about A* d. 887, 
from existing laws, often regarded as the foundation of the 
common law of England.— Amalfitaa OOde. 8 ee Antal- 
Jttan.— Barbarian oodes, the throe collections of laws 
made by the Gothic tribes on Jtoman territory, known as 
the Breviary qf Atari*, the Papian code (which see, below) 
or law Qf the Burgundian *, and the Edict <f Theodoric .— 


It. codieo, eodlilcatlon (kod'i-fl-ki'shmiW. [m F. codtf- 
cation; as codify + -atkm.] The act or process 
of reducing to a code or system ; especially, in 
law, the reducing at unwritten or case law to 
statutory form. 

Science is but the codification of experience, and It Is 
helpless without the data which experience furnishes. 

J. Pick*, KA. Rev., OttVL 87. 
Both those who affirm and those "who deny the expe- 
diency of codifying the English law, vblb^ i£eak of C Wi- 


lli the I 


. place, they 


1869 at the convent of St. Catharine on Mt. Sinai, and now 
in St Petersburg (part In Lelpelc); the Vatican Code*, 
also of the fourth century, In the Vatican library at Rome 
(contained in its first catalogue, 1476) ; the Alexandrine 
or Alexandrian Codex , of tho firth century, given to the 
patriarchate of Alexandria In 1008. and presented by Cyril 
Lucar, of that see and afterward of Constantinople, to 
Charles I. of England in 1628, and now in the British Mu* 

■eum ; tho Codex Guslferbytanus, or WolfenbUttcl /mo- 
ment*, of the fifth or sixth century, recovered from a pa- 
Umpeost of Isidore of Seville ; the Codex Claromontanus, 
or Clermont manuscript of Rt. Paul's epistles, now in 
Paris, a palimpsest of the sixth century, written over the 
Phattthou of Euripides, ote. The most important tuaiiu 

script of the Vulgate is the Codex Amiatinu*. Tho copy iwlifier fkod'i-fi-6r). n. 0 
of the Gothic Bible known as the Codex AmerUeu* (sllva- 

manuscript) from its silver letters (initials and divine dllcea to a code OP digest, 
names In goldX formerly at Werden in Westphalia, now at Even the legendary account represents William, not as 
Upsala in Sweden, is noted both for this peculiarity and an innovator, but as the eodtyer of the laws of Edward. 

It. A . Freeman, Hist Norman Conquest, V. 867. 


employ the word as synonymous with the oonverribn of 
Unwritten Into Written Law. CodMeatUm is, however, 
plainly used in another senso, flowing from the — eodatton 
of the word with the great experiment of Justinian, . . . 
to give orderly arrangement to this written law— to de- 
liver It from obscurity, uncertainty, and inconsistency— 
aiI to olear it of Irrclevanoiee and unnecessary repetitious- 
written over the J? reduce ito bulk, to popularUe its study, and & faetUtate 
>mi . Its application. Maine, Village Communities, p. 801 

One who codifies or pe- 



as being the most important of the tew extant remains 
of the Qothlo language. Among secular books, one of the 

most celebrated is the ~ ' * 

containing 68 pictures, 
trationi retaining moat 
art 

Till the 8th century, when It fell altogether Into disuse, 
the Estrangolo continued to be employed for uncial man- 
uscripts and ornate oodiee*. 

„ Isaac Taylor, Hie Alphabet, I. 887. 

3. A collection of approved medical formulas, 
with the processes necessary for forming the 
compounds referred to in it: as, the French 

codex. 


Black code, (a) The system of law regulating the treat- codfish (kod'flah), n. [< COdP + flshlA 1. A 

meat of the colored raoo which prevailed in the southern ood: a fish of the genus Gadus,—2. Tno flesh *v i« nvawiuuu»v iiigvuvnuj mmuv 

United state, before . thewnauclpatton of^ttie slaves, (b) o£ t £ e ood as an of food : as, a dish of an orderly collection or compendium of; ©pit- 


it. andpp. t 

7 as code + -fy . ' The 
Mon were first used by 
Jeremy Bentham.] 1. To reduce to a code or 
digest, as laws. 

Tliese laws were no doubt In general agreement with 
the Canon Law ; and at length the later of them were codi- 
fied in close imitation of tlie Dooretals. 

II W. Dixon, Hist Church of Eng., xls. 
The scholastic philosophy was an attempt to codify all 
existing knowledge under taw* or formula analogous to 
the general principles of Justice. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. fill. 

2. To arrange or systematise in general ; make 


codfish.— Codfish aristocracy, a derogatory dmiutin- Otnlxe. 
tlouin tlie United State* of penioiis who nmku a vulgar 


display of rapidly or recon tly acquired wesJtJi (as J 
were tjioresult of dealing In codUnn). 


See code noir, below.— Burgundian code. Bee Pajrian 
•code, below.— Clods Napoleon, tlio civil code of France, 
the first and most Important of the five codes of law pre- 
pared under tho direction of Napoleon I. (1808-10), A 
sixth code of forest laws was added in 1827. These codes were the resuL 

still form the substance of the law of Franco and Belgium, COdflfih-b&ll, COdflsb-Cftk© (kod'flsh-b&l, -kuk), 
i well as of several German provinces along the Rhine. Ht fifth -cake. 

1. A portion em- 

p _____ w A vessel used in 

1686, 'regulating the West Indian colonies and the uondb this business. 

*!?» .Hjlreatmeiit ot ri ^ro «U vc Mid frucil iiegnw..- cod-fishery (kod'flgh'ar-n. n. 1. The buBinPNH by Itholf. 

" °P«™ on of fibbing toicod.-2. A place COdiOe , F 

of honor, the social customs and rules of procedure which where fishing for cod is curried on. coddle (at ombre), prop, kneo (of quadrupeds), 

support ami regulate the practice of du ding.- -Code of OOdger (koj'Ar), n. [Prob. avar. of cadger 1 , q.v. angle, dim. of codo , elbow, cubit, < L. cubitus, 
IWO, a i compilation of the early laws of Now lla von Ool- p or change of vowel, cf. bodger' 2 for badgwfl, elbow, cubit: see cubit.'] A term at ombre 
ony. Also called Ludlow s code, from *— •••*«• 7 - 1 * ** ■ ■ ■ 


as well as of several German provinces along the Rhine. Wt fish-cake. 

Their inttuenco on all infalorn legislation sliows tliem to he sAa, /i . n j / fl u -u # a_\ 4j i 
of leu iniportauc only than thu Jimtlulan uode.-OoA. COtt-lWner (Kort fl*n er), «. 1. 
nolr, or black cud*, an edict of Loui. XIV. of Vrauuc to I® nsbing for ood.— 2. A 


8o far from setting special value on the spontaneous un- 
artiflcial moroelN, whicii ore to iis tlie Itonnes touches at 
luttor-wrJtlng, tliese men imedloval eolJeutoniJ actually 
out them out of their codified letters. 

Sfuhbe, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 117. 

codilla (kjwliril), u. [Prob. dim. (of. LL. e otW- 
cuia) of L. collator cauda, tail. 800 coda.] Tbs 
coarsest part of hemp or ilax which is sorted out 


low, who was chiefly responsible for its form and sul 
— 0®# pleading, a sliuplo system of pleudlug, by alleg- 
ing the facta without flotloni or toohuteul forms, wlilch 
was introduced in American practice by the adoption of 
codes of procedure as a substitute for common law and 
chancery practice.*- Eaton OOde, a collection of laws 
made by Governor Eaton by authority of the General Court 
of New Haven Colony, and adopted by it It was first pub- 
lished in London In 16.W, and is largely composed of ex- 
tracts from the laws of Mawaohusetts.— Field codes, a 
scries of codee intended to embody all the general laws of 
the State of New York (prepared by a commission of whioh 
David Dudley Field was tlie chief meintor), sonic of which 
wore In substance adopted in tliut State, and all of wlilch 
have tieen Adopted in a number of other States. Chief 
•among the reforms of the law introduced by those codes 
was the sulutitutlon of a single procedure in place of tlie 
technical forms and distinctions of common-law actions 



whou the player gets fewer trickH than one of 
his opponents. Ho then loses double. 

Him sees, and trembles at tlf approaching ill, 

Just- in the jaws of ruin, and CmiiUe, 

Pojie, K. of the L., ill, 98. 

codlnlact,*. [Forraorlyttlsor^nlaA:, codiniacke, 
< OF. eodtgnae , also cotlignat , cotignat , ss It. 

1 f/vwif mvt’v mv viiv iiivsmvi codognato, do toy na to, < ML. *(‘odiniatum. codon - 

Enutreen, Iiurpors Hug., LX\. r»84. ), a t umt cotoneatwn , prop, cydmiatum, < It. cy- 
3. A fellow; a chap: a familiar term of ad- donia, cotonia , ML. alno cirtonia, etc., quince: 
dress, used in a slighting way. [Hlang,] see coin*, quince, and cf. quiddany.] Quince 

That’s what they'll do with you, my little eodger. marmalade ; quiddany. A Unsheu; Bailey, 

)>. Jorrdd. codllt (kfl'dist), ». [< ende + -<«*.] A codttor ; 
I haven’t been drinking your health, lignw ^f^ UkUv lw oiie who favors the making or use of legal codes. 


ly man.— 3. An old fellow; an odd person; 
a character: usually with old: us, a rum old 
codger. [Slang.] 

He’s a rum codger, you must know; 

At least we poor folk think him ho. 

W. Combe, Ur. Syntax, III. 1. 
A few of us old codger n moot at thu fireside. 


and equity suits, and the admtaslou of parties and inter- cod-glOV6 (kod'gluv), n. A thick glove without COdMfllcm (ko-di-vixh'on), M 

finfew, worn intritnmlntt hod|<es. [Prov. Eucr.1 i«v4.i,. n „wJ*nn 


ily t 

a lpv 

190 and 896, of wlilch only fragments have been preserved, 


j supposed — 

ed from HemogenUuus, a jurist whose name frequently 
appears in the Digest. Fragmonta only have been pre- 
served. Some have supposed that the Gregorian and 
Hormogcnian wore but one cade.— Justinian cods, the 


of the jurists, In fifty books, the Institution**, and tlie No- 
veto* or Novella Constitutions*, a collection of ordinances, 
the whole forming tho Corpus Juris Civilis, or body of 
civil law, the most Important of all monuments of juris- 


IHckene, Nicholas Nlcklehy, lx. 

[<C0-1 + <«!*. 

y , sion.] Division or classification according to 

COdiat, n, [NL., < Gr. k Afina, also soxUa, and two difforcilt modes or principles: as, the rixH- 
tiudtc, tho heatl ; of plants, the head, cap. of the vision of triangles, first according to their an- 
poppy.] In Imt., the top or head of any plant, gles, and second according to their sides, 
but especially of the poppy. Hailey, 1733. codle*. C0dle a . Hee coddle t, coddle ». 

Oodiaum (kd-di-5'um), n . [NL.] A shrubby oodlint (kod'Un), n. A frequent form of ood* 
genus of euphorblaeeous plants, containing 4 ling 1 , 2. 

species, found in the Pacific islands, Australia, cod-mia (kod'lln), n. ' A small hemp or cotton 
and the Malay archipelago, c. variegatum or pictwn lino used in fishing for cod. 

codling 1 .^ 'ling), _n._ [< codi, in various 

In Brasil L _ 
yellow of tlie 1 


m cultivated in greenhouses for italMJSiitifullyvarle- codling 1 (kod'ling). n , [< cod 1, in varii 
foliouge. generally under tho generic name of Croton, q 1 * n i n^ n mm 

ull 7t ilM taen tt political emblem, tlie imn ami 8enM8 » + <Um ' -"W-J If. Ureea pea.. 
f of tlie leaves and stalks of some varieties being the It I to not deceived, I to’ soon Summer go up and d< 


national colors. 


prudence.-* LQdloWs OOde. See cod* (/ 1660, above.— codloal (kod'i-kal), a . [< L. codex (codify), a 
Papian qodx a collecUon of Soman law. for th* govom- code, etc., + -a/.] Relating to a codex pr to a 
ment of thoRoman subject, of tlie Burgundians, com- nni i a ’. *V„ n ..„ M n . „ 0O A ax 

piled between the years *. l>. 617 and 623 Tho Simian ®2 “®» 01 1»0 nature Ol a code or coaox. 
iubject. of tbe fiurvandlane wer* governed by tbe l<ex CC»llCifc3, #. Plural Ol codex. 

Oondobada. & Amo..— Hit Mda, tlie code of honor codicil (kod'i-eil), n. [b D. l)on. kodicil s G. 
grtiloli sen, above).— Tlwododan eoda, a collootton «f oodieitl = P. citdieille m Sn. mtiMlo = Pg. codi- 
komantawe from the.Ume of Con.Untlnetothatof.Thoo. mf) _ K wdMUOi <; L . «{ 4M u m< pi. oodioUU, a 

writing, letter,’ later in sing, a cabinet order, 

’ i “ a. i ' _ jn ..-.J,,- / iJ- \ 1 


duel us II., first published 
teen hooks. 

eodAtne (k^-ds'in), ». 


. P. 488, and comprised In six. 


[< Gr. sMcia, the head, 
poppy-heail (see tibdia), + A white crys- 

taUme alkaloid (CjpH ^NOo+HgO) contained 
in opium to the extent of 0.1 to 0.8 per cent. 
It is used as a hypnotic and to quiet coughs and 
pain. Also written codein, codeina , and codeia . 
oodfttfca (kp-det'tll), n. [It., dim. of coda : see 
coda.] In marie, "a short coda. 

‘€0d«Z (kfi'deksj, ft.; pi. codices (-di-s68 ). [mb 
D. G. codex as Dan. kodex = F. codex (in sense 


supplement to a will, dim. of codex ( codio a 
writing, etc. : sec codex, code.] A writing by 
way of supplement to a will, and intended to 
be considered as a part of it, containing any- 
thing which the testator wishes to add, or a 
revocation or explanation of something con- 
tained in tho will. 

codleillairy (kod-i-sil'jgrri), a. [< LL. wdicilla- 


rie, -arius, < L. codii 
nature of a codicil. 


see codicil.] Of the 


.... imi, * i hi oen.ii uuiiniiwi u|f Slid dOWD 

with hot codlings, and that little hsmge, her daughter 
Plenty, crying six bunches of radish for a penny. 

Debtor and Ford, Hun’s Darling, ML 1 
In tho pease-field? has she a mind to codlings already? 

Ford and Dskker, Witch of Edmonton, 1L L 
[Tho first extract alludes to the custom of carrying peas 
spitted on straws for sale, with the familiar street-cry of 
* r Dot codling* r Byte A 

2f. [Often also codlin; early mod. E. also cod* 
lyng, quodling, quadlin; appar.< cod 1 + -ling 1 (as 
above), with ref. to the involucre (cf. ood 1 , v,, 
II.). Usually referred to coddle 1, boil or stew 
(as an apple fit to be eaten only when stewed) ; 
but the required precedent form ooddling-apple 
is not found, and the resemblance seems to oe 
accidental: see coddle 1 . AS. cod-appcLn quince- 
pear, a quince, though formally as if (In E.) < 
ood 1 + amle, is prot>. adapted from ML. *co- 
donia, cotonia, for oidonia, cydonia , a quince: 
see codiniac, oufafi, quince .] An unripe apple. 
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Wot yet old 

boy; as a iqi 

when tli almost ah Apple. 


A ooriMsy, ore it went hU lip in, 
Wou'd strait become a golden pippin. 


tor a men, nor jamm naofr for e Oodo&ma* (k5-d6-nl'k$), ft. [NL.. < Gr. iMov, ing such quantities i algo, a number jmdtiply- 
tagofe Me • peMg^orj aodwy a bell, + o&cof, a horn.] The typical genus ct tag a constant or Known quantity expressed 
1 . 1 . i.,!* 1 the family Cbdonmcidas. c^iini meriou algebraically- that Is- by A? letter* a, 6, etc. 

salt-water form, with en erect tail-shaped lories upon n Thui, 8 ie the ooeffldent of *. Sato the ooettolent of g, 
long rigid stalk. //. J, Clark, i860. juh 12 the coefficient of ab», in the polynomial 8e + Sotty. 

8, In pkye,, a numerical quantity, constant for 
a given substance. and used to measure some 
one of its properties: as, the coefficient of eac- 


Svrift. 


m , . luuy riKJU H—I Hf V* UHirv, m 

8. An apple to be stewed, or need only when oodonoedd (kd-da-nd'si! 1), a* A member of the 
•tewed. Godonacidw. 

b July come gUllflowers of all varieties, early peon OodonOtddft (k6-d5-n6'si-d6), a. pi [NL., < 


Codf»uiica + 4dm,] A family of animalcules, 
solitary, Uniflagellate, inhabiting an erect pe- 
dicellate lories, to the bottom of which they 
are food In a sessile manner, and not attached 
by a secondary flexiblo pedicle, They are 
found in fresh and salt water, 

'**,), a. [NL. (H, J. 
\ < Gr. W ‘ 


and plums in fruit, gennltlngs and oodUngt. 

Gardens. 

4. One of several cultivated varieties of kitchen 
apple with large or medinm-sifled fruit.— 6f. A 
testicle. ByVmk/r, Du Bertas.— 6.pJ. [E. dial. 
codUne,] Limestones partially burnt. Ealli- 
W6H fProv. Eng.] 

tol^ma^emntfGh* uUSTmBo, in form ^CodoSga), < 6r. kuSuv. a 
beU, 4- ettf’, silence,] Thefypical genus of &e 
f Codonoatgidm. Also C Jodoetga . 

^^3^5 ssssss?-** *— * 

t^.ray.'Si wamsssnssuLSs 

AmaricanP. chim ana r, mute, 

OOdllng 3 (kod'ling), a. [Ongm obscure.] A 
balk sawod into lengths for staves. K. AT. 

Knight 

oodllnf-motl (kod'ltag*mAth), a. The Garpo- 
emm pomonctla (lAnzuous), a common and wido- 
9^m A post of apple-orchards. The egg is laid in 


pansion of any substance is the amount which 
the unit of length (surface or volume) expands 
in passing bom 0° to 1° G. 

The ratio of the strain to the stress Is celled the cod I- 

-ran. 


dm of pUabUlty* 


Bntyo. Crft., VL 1 


free-swimming or attached, solitary or socially 
united, entirely nakod, and secreting neither 
independent loriem nor gelatinous xofleytia. 
They nave a well-developed collar, encircling the base of 
a single terminal flagellum : contractile vesicles, 8 or 8 in 
number, posteriorly located; and the ondoplast is sub- 
suherical and suboentraL 

V«u ui i»m;»-uivi«n*o, me flgV » «1U 111 ATI-.- - tTV % ■ . . ma - ,-v __ . , 

calyx-end of thefonning apple, and the larva feeds on OOdOnOStOBfta (ko-dp-nOB tq-rna), n. , pi. cooonos- 

Umas (-m|z) L ood<>itotttosiata (k6 # d6-iios-t6'ma- 


** ,Wn«!^-Og« ttqUnt of 
uosttGity or of resilience, toe ratio of <tno numerical 
value of a stress to the numerical value of the strain pro* 
duood by It— Oosttdant of Motion, the resistance to 
sliding between two surfaces, divided by the pressure be- 
tween them.— Ooeffloftamt of homology, the oomtaat 
enharmonic ratio between corresponding points at two 
figures in homology, the point when the lino through . 
these points outs the axis of homology and the canter of 
homology, or between two corresponding rays, the line 

from their into — A " 

axis of bomoioi 

torsion product 

unit moment— cubical ooeffleient of tnarisloiL the 
rate of increase of the volume of a body uT unit volume 
with the temperature.— 2#flfafBt|Bl ootfldent, in the 



t#). [NL., <Gr. «W«-, a bell, + crSpa, mouth;’] 
In stool, the mouth or aperture of the diak, 


— pdfifteenttal < 

tdieulutj the measure of the rate orchange of .a 1 

relatively to Its variable. A partial di/mntial wpeim 
la the measure of the rate of change of a function of sev- 
eral independent variables relatively to one of them. A 
mvnd dtfbrerUial eoej lefetit is the differential coefficient 
at the differential coefficient of a function, both differ- 
ential coefficients being taken relatively to the same va- 
riable. Third, fourth, etc., difermtial eoqfVefatfr are 
coefficients formed In a way analogous to that by which 
the second differential coefficient is obtained.— DJrto- 
tloual oogHtoLont, of an imaginary qnautity, the quo* 
tlent after dividing the quantity by its modulus.— Pf* 
namtnal ooeffloUnt of vlgooilty, the rate at which 
the velocity of a fluid moving everywhere In the aame 
direction, Imt with velocities measured by the distances 
from a fixed plane, is transmitted tangentially to a unit 


Codling-moth and Apple- worm ( CarpHtiput prmmtlU ), 


ahowlng the woTk of the lure; *, point of u> 
. - /, g, biiAgoor 


pypaTft liufva'or wumiillsi’l 

of Inm, enloiged ; f, uuooon. 


the pulp around the core. There arc two broods annually, 
the aeooiid passing tho winter In the larval state within a 
slight silken oocoon. The insect has boon introduced into 
different parts of the world with tho cultivated apple. 

OOdliflMUld-crMia (kod'liiu-&ud-kr6m'), 4, 
A European apeoiea of willow-nef fe, BpitobUtm 
ktemtim : bo called from tho odor of Its bruised 
leaves, which resembles that of a once favorite 
dish. 

cod-liver (kod'liv'to), n. The liver of a cod- 
flsh.— Ood-Uver Oil (olsum tnortAt^aii oil obtained 


swimming-bell, or neotocalyx of a medusa, or 
the similar opening of the bell or gonooalyx 
of a medugiform gonopbore ; the orifice of the 
umbrella, through wmoh its cavity communi- 
cates with the exterior. 

Oododga (k6-d$-sTgtt), ». [NL. : see Godono- 
ttimA Same as Godduoaiga . H . J. Clark . 1860. 
cod-piece (kod'pes), t». In medieval male eos- 
tumo, a part of the hose in front ; at the sepa- 
ration of the legs, made loose or m the fqym of 
a flap, or In some eases separately attached : 
it was rendered necessary by the extreme tight- 
ness of the garment from about 1475 to 1550. 
cod-pole (kod'pffl), ft. A local (Jkwkingbam- 
shire and Berkshire) English name for tike flbh thogouai projecOona 
otherwise called miller* #-ihuwb. coefficiently (ko-e-flsh jjnt-li), adt, 

codolet,*. An obsolete form of cuttle. ation. _ J . 

cod-wonm (kod'w^rm), ». [< eorfi fprob. an COehom(k6'Mrn) ij. rAftor the Dutob engineer 
assimilation of oaddm + «em.] 1 caddis- Coefconi .(1641-1704), wbo invented It.] A small 
worm or oase-wonn. • I. Walton. mortar for throwing grenades, light enough to 

eoeH, «. [Early mod. E., also toe, too (8c. to, ]» earned by a smair number of men, usually 
toe, W < ME. to, coo, koo, ea, to, ton (< AS. four. Also spoUed ootorn. 

*oo or *eah f) ™D.fcoo =OHG. tihaha, dtdsDan. cal-. The form of mlo- before a yowel. 

Jfeoa = 8w. toja = Norw. toae (of. E. dial, eaile, obUi, n. Ilunil of oadNm. 

OF. cave, dim. aauette), ajackdaw: avar. of AS. (aS'la-kanth), ». and o. L «. One 

•oadlt, oed, > ME. ehoge, *ehouge, choughe, mod. of ttio Catocanthtdee. 

E. chough, q. r., being an imitation of the bird's • U. a. Pertaining to the OasfaomiftM*. 
oryi see eaw 1 , of tho same imitative nature. Ott l aCMlth t .tsd-la-lMn a. fl. [NL., pi. 


ooeffldents, wrUln qusntftlM uwd in the devSSpmuit 
of expressions by spherical harmonics.— Unear OOCfll- 
oient of expangUm, the rate of expansion of a bar of unit 
length with the temperature.— Virtual ooeffidant, of a 
pair of screws, the quantity (a + 6) cos #— d sin 9, where 
a and b arc the uituhoi, d Is the lesst distance between 
tiie screws^ and 9 Is the greatest angle tietwecn their or* 

By ootiper- 


from the liver of the common cod i 


r inorrkufl) and 


■Hied species. In medicine It Is of neat use as a nutritive 
in certain debilitated conditions. There are throe gntdes 
known In commerce, pah or store, pate-brown or itraite, 
and dark-brown or banka, the first being the purest 

(kod'mbr'ddr-Gr), n. An appa- 
ratus in use at Peterhead, Scotland, consist- 


Henoe eadaw, eaddow. See oaddov, though , 
mztci.j A jackdaw; a chough. 

Coo , byrde or schowhe, monodula, nodnla. 

Prompt. Parv. t p. 84. 

006 9 (k5), n. [E.diftl., =Bc, cow bMD. homo, w 
D. kowc, a cage, m MI>G. hoje m MHO. Mhoc, tfofaftdSfw, 
touve, G. tone, a coo, also a cage (cf. ML. oaga, 

a cage), < ML. cavia for L. oavea, a hollow, rwr t 

cave : see cage and eowc 1 , and of. oo,*.] In min- (sd-la^kan ^ 

inf, a little underground lodgment made by fhe 


of VttlacanihuB, q. v.l In AgaM^s’s system of 
Glassification, a family of ganoid fishes prima- 
rily equivalent to Catlacanthidw, but 1 including 
many heterogeneous forms, among which were 
the living Oemglosaidat, Amiitke, and Cerato- 
dontida, 

ccslacanthid (se-la-kan'thid). ft. An extinct 
fish of the famly Catlaoanthidat. 


cauua «u an tewruopui ovvimuiU) vuuubii* . FlUtt 

|ng of a long piece of lead with snoods passed nS S^ a!. n , & 
through holes at intervals, bearing a hook at 


miners as they work lower and lower. 
Plural of eoteum. 

Bee Concilia, 1. 

■ oewa, See emeum. 


enuer end, without ball. The cod strikes fk5-ed # u-k&'fihonh n r< co-1 + 

againrt th£laad, and one or other of the hook. ] 

generally secures it. va/g* *■ * - j 

00 dp (kd'd5) L ft. J[8p.. < L. ouhffMs, a cubit 


i b' a cuwt: ®f e the same institution. 

cubit, coddle, ] A Spanish linear meaauro, a cubit, m^bmm nrft nfM-Vfl sil h 

half a vara, eroecMly half a Caatillan vara °St3^^theMwer ^f 

S.^MflsSnh=iL^«SS?ftS: iSrSSU toWK 


education of young men and young women in S^M^^SSmhMS! 


amplified UJ IUO Ktiuuo VWiHVtHfNtVOi XUVIUUUIK 

forms with rounded scales, 2 dorsal fins, each 
supported by a single 2-pronged intersplnoua 
bone, paired fins obtusely lobate, caudal fin 
diphyoeroal, air-bladder oqsified, and notochord 
persistent. The spedes are extinct, arid flourished from 
the Carboniferous formation to the Cretaceous. Also Cm 


lbs name is mso applied , 
dhjvi 1 oroubit of &b Engl: 


the same institution. 

, „ t< eo-i + efficacy,] 

, the power of two or more things 

J.ni in Uowoim to tli. «ting togefher to produce an effect 
inches. = S7.1 centimeters, jjtqwic, 

codon (kd'don), n. '[Gr. Mav, a beU.] 1. A coeffldency (k^e-flah'en^l), n. [< coefficient: 
■mp.il belL— 8. The bell or flaring mouth of a *** Cooperation; joint power of two 

trumpet. or more things or causes acting to the same 

Ood on iUl (k5-d5-nel'jl)« a. [NL., < Gr, *£rfw, ond. 

a bell, + dim. ^llaA The typical genus of Co- The managing and carrying on of this work, by the splr- 
dofidUda, containing oceanic infusorians with {i '* eoejtetewy. QianviUe, Sosp. Sol. 

two circlets of oral cilia, the outer long and coefficient (kO-e-flsh'gnt), a . and ft. [< oo- 1 + 
tentaouliform, the Inner spatulate. C, galea, efficient,"] L d, Cooperating; acting in union 


C. ordtocerat, and C, campanula are Mediter- 
ranean species. Haeckel, 1873. 

it. A member of the 

Oedoimilldg (k5-d^nel'i-d5), ft. pi [NL., < 
Cedemim + 4dm, | A family of infusorians, 
named from the genus Codtmma . 


to the same end. 

XL ft, 1. That which unites in action with 


ftmWatliiwa (s5-la-kan'thin), o. and ft. [< 
CwlaoaniM + -to*!.] L a. Having hollow 
spines, as a fish; specifically, pertaining to the 
CcBiaoanthie 

XL ft. One of the Cmlacanthinie 
Oflslaeanthlnl (sfi / la-kan-th1 / nlj, n. pL [NL. 
JHuxle^< Cmlacantim + 4ni.] Bame as Gts- 

ooslaoaathoid (sfl-la^kan'thoid), a. and ft, [< 
Omlacanthue 4* -did.] X. a. Relating to or hav- 
ingthe characters of the (MacantMdm. 

XL ft. A ccahkoanthid. 

Ocfeiiitbcrfdii (sO^la-kan-thoi'dt-l), n . pi 
pMBleeker, 1 850), < Cmlaoanihue + -oidel.] 
Same as Ccdacanthidm, 


immMm else to produce a given effect ; that OoilaoutllT&S (sfl-la^kan'thus), n. [NL, (Agas- 
whioh unites its action with the action of an- sis, 1848),< Gr. sottoc, hollow, + tooida.thoni, 
other.^9. In dig,, a number or other constant " “ “ ' B 

placed before and multiplying an unknown 
quantity or variable or an expression contain- 


•u, xu Mvj, \ ufi iwrav) iiwuuw, t mHiw uiwu, 

spine.] The typical genus of ganoid fishes of 
the funily Oomoanmm: to oulod from tiwir 
rnloh worn HHad with t toftor mb- 


1080 


gtanee', tat have become hollow from its loot 
in the course of petrifaction, 

‘ “ E'ik),a. [<Gr, 

i q.v.] in epithet 
! carving in relief in 



make hollow. 


j 9 1 noma of various modificatio ns of i 
the harpsUrtujrd, elaviehorcL and pianoforte, la 
which the usual tone of the instrument waa 
alterable at will by certain mechanical derleea. 

Also oaketino, cemmn. 

* “ “ Same as oalestine*. 

[NL., <<Jr. 

WTUJf| UUUUWi \ mtihofy hollow: see 

This <■ the moit moil method of relief in an- ftrism.] Any one of the ventricles or other _ _ 1iri „ I1TT1 - r - r 

bright* cavities of the brain; an encephalic cavity ; an the morphological relations of ablastoeert* in a foe* 

&sMTiSssMK2Ss»r'S sssaS^a^tssttsss 



Clarke, 


ow, < mUof, hollows eee bm hm .] The 


ed from the intestinal cavity, the! 
visceral, orperientarte space. inetwfriammdim, 
or gastrula, it li on intenril between the twolaysn, the* 
It, between the endoderm end the eotoderm, and ettbsr 
represent! e blastoecsle (the original oavhy of ablastula 
before Invagination) or la a robeeanent tarnation hevlng 


BOHNIHHI l«9 a Mi n-iuuii mi uii wwrm l-tii. wwaa^aw i y m w uyw* aub/, mi twimuor . 

[NL..< Or. mXnf. hollow.] In eodh, the epitfio- phi (-fi). [NL., < (Jr. nodia, a hollow (mod. ab- tfie body, njaallr itintoir frum «n .peatal oavitta,’ ■ 

Sum of the body-cavityor eoloma; a kind of donum), + alike: see In rKT . «i 

vaealinm or endothelium lining the serous but- teratol., a monstrosity in which two bodies are W®®****)* H \}j l -}" Lk j P^P-P*- 

faces, it it divided Into' the parietal cvtarlna orexo- united at the abdomen. Also .pelled ocliadtl- tTSSS a Lf&S 

Mtluliim Mttd the viietn] omluimu nr endonttlulun). nJkue. P8®_d by £i*_Xte LankCfter tO 00Y0T S ttOOfid Of 


J»e park « „„„ 

ocelariiim end the visceral emleriuiu or endocotlariuni. phus, 

Hatekd. Also celled Mtom-4svithe{ium, nmUm «. Plnml nf nmUn. 

KotiUi, a 
catching 

, Tnpathol,, 

gout in the abdomen. Also spelled ocliaara. 



cious plants, natural order Euphorbiaccce, of a 
single species, C, iliotfolia , sometimes referred 
to Alchornea. In appearance they much resemble 
Enropeen holly. The pistillate plant hes long l»een in i 
tivatfou lit European gardens, and is remarkable for pro- 
dndiig snods without the action of pollen, an Instance of 
the phenomenon of parthenogenesis, which is oxoeedingly 
rare In pleats. 

Calebs (se'lebs), a. [< L. ccdebe , Calebs, a bach- 
elor: see celibate.] 1, A bachelor: used as a 
quasi-proper name : as, “ * Calebs in Search of 
a Wife ” (the title of a book by Hannah More). 

Caleb* lies become e benedick. 0. P, JL Jam**. 

8. [NL.] In omifh., an old, now the specific, 

' name of the chaffinch, Fringilla Calebs : 
generic-term by Cuvier in 1800. 

OOSlelmlnth (nS'lel-minth), a. One of the C&lvl 
mintka ; a cavitaiy. 

Ooslelmlntta (sS-lel-min'thK), n. pi [NL.,< Or 



used by 3 

higher grade or series of Mekutoa, including all 
metasoio animals indiscriminately excepting 
the spongea and ccelenterates, which consti- 
tute a first or lower series of Metazoa called 
Ccslentera, The word connotes the formation of a onto* 
ms, or Imdy-cavlty, distinct from the enteric cavity, not In 
common therewith, as In CalaUera. [Little used.] 

8s [f, a] In enkryol, the diverticula or buds of 
the arehenteron or primitive stomach, out of 
which a coeloma is formqd after their separation 
. .. w, . al . , . from the archenteron* A, Hyatt, 

to a ooeUa or oavity of the brains caimato (sWa'mM), a. and «i. [As txdom, 
an pariete* (the walls of a vent n- (uUma(t-),vntii term, aeeom. to -ate 1 . Cteab 
speuedoe|iaa. [Rare.] lomaUm. 1 1 a. Having a eoloma or body- 

cavity: the opposite of acalomate or acesloma- 
tons. Also cwtomatous. 



(tf'li-pi), o. [< calia 4- .an.] Of or 


See celibian. 

_ (sf-lij'e-nuB), a. [< L. cerium, 

prop, cal wmi, heaven (see ceil + -gmw : seo 

- genous .] Heaven-born. Bailey . 
made a Mine (sS'lin), a. [< Qr. mha, a hollow (mod. 
abdomen), + Ct. celiac, caliae.] Relating 
to the belly. Also spelled coline. [[Hare.] 


The Molluscs agree In being Calomel* with the phyls 
Vcrtebrats, Plstyhelmia (Fist- worms), Eohinodwms, ip- 
pend&uulsts (Insects, Klngod-wurms, Ac,), and others. 

JS. JL Lankultr , Encyo. Brit, XVL m. 

XL a. One of the Catlmata , 


OflSlentera (s^-len'te-rj), n, pi [NL., < Qr, solid-toothed. 

Kaifa f, hollow, + tvTcpov, intestine: see entera.] Ooelqgastar (sd-l^-gas'tCr), n. 
X. A phylum or subkingdom of animals, one Aof, hollow, + yurriip. bell; 
of the prime divisions or Metazoa, containing hymen optcrous insects. 

ii _l s 1 ^!.V1 i ■ 


(scl'i-son), n. [< L. ceblum, prop, cm- CQSlomatic (s«-lj-mat # ik), a. [< oetloma(t-) + 

lum. heaven, + wnus, sound.] tame as cashs- -ic .] Pertaining to or of the nature of a ccs- 
tinc*. loma. Also cmwmic. 

^ Qr. ^OUC sdKAof , Tlio two codomnlic tubes nipped off from the enteron 

hollow, akin to L. cam, hollow (but not to E. gradually Increase In slse. 

hollow ): seo caw* and coil, w.] An element Gtymbaur, Comp. Anat (trans-X P* 

kvitarieu, common in modem scientific compounds of cQBlomatous (sf-lom'^tus), a. [As ootlomate + 
opposite Greek origin, meaning * hollow.' -ous.] tame as ccslomate. 

CNBlodimt (sd'io-dont), a. [< .NL. <wtodon(<-), coelome (sd'ldm), n. Same as otrioma. 

" < Gt. Koifoc, hollow, + 66ol>s (66ovt-) = E. tooth.] coalom-epitheliQm (s^'lom-ep-i-thS'li-um), n* 

Having hollow teeth: specifically applied to Same as caslarium, 

certain Heards, in distinction, from pleodont , or Offiloml (se-16'tm), n. pi [NL,, < dr. sotteyio, 


sriAoc, hollow, + Sfauvg (fopivA-), a worm, a tape 
worm.] In Owen’s system of classification, a 
division of Entoeoa, comprising internal para- 
sitic worms which have an alimentary canal or 
digestive cavity, and including tho cavttaries, 
roundworms, threadworms, etc, : the 

of Storelmintha. — , — Y „ — 

OOftlelminthic (sfi-lel-min'thik), a . [< Ccelcl- < Or. Koifoc, hollow, + 6dol>g (66ovr-) 

minthu + -to.1 Belonging to or resembling 
the Coslelminiha . 


a hollow, cavity: soo ocefama.] In Haeckel’s 
classification, one of the classes or main dip 


aquatic and almost invariably marine animals 
with a distinct enteric cavity opening by a 
mouth and eomm unieating freely with the gen- 
eral body-cavity (whence the name). Titii «m- 
eral cavity li kuown an an onterocudc, In dliitlnctloii foul 
an intoiitlnal canal proper. The walk of the body are «ul>- 
atantlally cumpoaed of two layuru, an Inner or undodenn, 
and an outer or ectoderm. There art) no truce* of a nervoua 
fljvtem, except lu certain mediUMO, and there Is no proper 
blood-vascular lyutom. Peculiar itlnging-organs, thread- 
cell*, cnlde, or nematocyat* are very generally 
(In all the Cnidaria or emlenterates ‘ 


genus 01 coleopterous Insects of the weevil fam- 
ily, Curculioniaas, founded by Bchtinherr in 1887 
to include those phytobious species in which 
the third tarsal Joint is dilated, the proster- 


[NL*, < Gr. Koi- 

1. A genus of visions of the animal kingdom, including all 
780.— 8, A worms except tho Aceetomi (which see), and 


rank, 1 


also tho BotCferu , Polygon, and Tunicata; worms 
which have an enteron or intestine. It I* (hart- 
Tore rather a general biological term for a worm-like type 
than tho name of a weU-deflned MClogral 


of atniuture than tho 


i of a web-defined i 


liUV IMUV wnMt JVLUV 4R UUdWUj vUD ytVBiri' • 

num is provldwiwith antocoul ridges, and ths caltt (Ss-iom'ik), a. [< eoloma + -to.] 
eyes are inserted under distinct superciliary yjJJSliw c a ^ om eMe!^ , 1 -r ^ j 


ndg6S. Three epooie* are North Amerioan ; they are of 
annul *lxe and black color, with or without wliltkh mark- 
ing, and are found on low plant* near water. 

.(niigcr.lSll^ 



i place by budding and flwion. lhe CmUmUra prop- 
er, or Cnidana .are durlded Into the two groat o\u*e* of 
Aetinotoa and uydrotoa, including all the Ma-inemone*, 
coral*, acalephs, lUeduaaa, eta In a wider aeuio, the 
■ponges and ctenophorani are aim Included. 

8. A lower series or grade of metasoio ani- 
mals including tho Forifera or sponges and 
Nematophora or ccelenterates proper: used in 
distinction from Coelomata, libion covers all 
higher Metazoa indiscriminately. E. B. Lan - 
teeter. [Little used,] I - Oolentara nematophora, 
the nematophorana.cnidai'iaii*. or cmlenterate* which have 
thread-oella. See Cnidaria, Nrmatopkora,— Ccslentera 


jjo^sra, the sponge*, which have no 


i-ool|*. Soo 



Ofldmtmta (H$-len-te-rf ' t|), n. pi. [NL., 
neut. t>l. of caleHteratuv: see ealentente.] Bune 
m Cmentera. 

OOSlcnterate (sd-len'te-rtt), «. and ». 


Pica ( CdtiiftH)* jMtfA ). 

excavation of the bones of the cheeks, whence 
the name, Tho paca 1* the only living representative 
of the genus, lmt remain* of other spociei, a* C. lotto m 


The Mollusoa are also provided with special groups of 
cell* forming usually paired or median growths upon th» 
walls of tho eatUrmic cavity. 

E. Jt. A antottor, Bnoya Brit, XVL OS. 

n, r< 

. *.)> + 
tion In 
ined from 

observations of one or more heavenly bodies: 
same as nautical astronomy . 

Ooslonenra (*fi-l$-nfi'rfi), n . pi [NL., < Gr. 
jrattof, hollow, 4- neuron, q. v.] Animals whose 
neuron is hollow, as that of vertebrates: sy- 
nonymous with Chordata, Wilder, Amor. Nat., 
XXl. (1887) 914. 

mlonenral (*e-l$-nfi'rftl), a. [As Codoneura 
4* mal] Having a neuroeoele or hollow neu* 
ron; specifically, of or pertaining to the Ctirio- 
neura. 

Ooalopneumonata (sfi-ld-nu-m^nytS), n. pi. 
[NL. (Menke, 1828), < Gr, KbiXof, hollow, 4- irvei- 
puv. liuig,] A section of gastropods: same as 
Cmlopnoa, it Included the orders Cedepneumemta 

r ,m*toma. or the iuopercnlate, and C, op&mdata, or 
operculale pulmoulferous gasti^podi. 



In such eedenterate animals as polype*, we seo the parts 
moving in ways which lack precision. 

If. Spinur, Data of Ethics, p. 97. 


. ^ „ inopercnlate and operoulate pnlmo- 

A large genus of East Indian epiphytic orchids, nates : same as Cadopneumonata. , 
with large, handsome flowers, favorites in cul- Oolops (sd'lqps), a. [NL. (et Gr. NodUMr^boV 

XL n. A member of the animal subUnedom „ k „ , lpw^yed),<&.*^, hollow l + *Aew,flio*,] 

Cmkkltn oolom (rf'lora), w, Same ss eoloma. A geno* of h ^&shoe-ba^ of ths funUy 

OBInUh, wal— tlaa 1 (sf-les'tln), a. Same as a perl »xui c.vlty, tho «b» or body-c.vity, which it topsW* And snl^mUy n,ttorhitU na } co ntain- 
celcstite? eisentlslly the blood-space, and receives the nutritive ing C, jritm, of India, Java, fm Slam* Zt to 

mIuHhaI „ r/ t. sifl.iMM.iiB products of digestion and the waste products of tissue- characterised by thepeouliar form of the nosedoaf, ashflfl 

W I I W B M - tu>). W, [ L, qrtMBaiM, ohtn«o liy ouaSd. [In the CotomottJ. _ odcu, neoantM, tad.lMsma.1 

. heavenly: ae* Cetosttac.] In the eighteenth #. a. Aantottr, ifioyo. felt,, xvt m. mrtacaipd. s.m$ 



Cwlotptrai. 

Beetles of calotpermoui fwtt of Carton- 
•drum, inkier. «, a, C 


i, the curved tend. 


(•5'l6*sp6rm), Mt [< Of, Kottoc, hol- 
seea.] In boll (a) The mmd of 


• Oltip/UL I 

umbemf 
crons plants bo 
curved 1 longitu- 
dinally as to 
form a concavi- 
ty on the inner 
surface, as in the 
coriander. ( b ) 

An umbellifer- 
oum plant which 
Is characterised 
by a ooBlosper- 
mouB seed. 

OmlOBpermOtLB (B6-1$-Bp*r'inus), a. [< 
sperm + -owe.] Having longitudinally curved 
seeds, or ooelosperms. 

MBlonat (s5'l$H#tat), a. An instrument which 
shows the image of the shy reflected in a plane 
mirror as stationary* TlwOlmtrvaUn'y (London). 
Aug., 1895, p. 801; Sdence, .Ian. 24, 1896, p. 130. 

Odium (n5'lum), a. ; pi, ccelft (•!»}). [NL. t < Gr. 
KdXov, a hollow, cavity (of the body, etc.), uent. 
of KriXof, hollow: nee ceil, a.] in maU } the 
general cavity of the trunk of the body, in- 
cluding the special cavities of the thorax, ab- 
domen, and pelvis; the catfoina. [Hare.] 

CkBlnria (se-lu'ri-H), a. pi [NL., < Ccelurus, 
q. v.] Au ordinal name of a group of extinct 
Jurassic dixiosaurian reptiles, represented by 
the genus Cesium* from Wyoming. 

Odlnrid (sf-lfl'rid), a. A dinosaurian reptile of 
the family (MuritUr. 

OdltUid* (s$-lu'ri-de), a.’ pi [NL., < (Mums 
4* Adm.] A family of dinosaurian reptiles with 
the anterior cervical vertebra opisthoccelian 
and the rest biconcave, very long and slender 
metatarsal bones, and the bones of the skele- 
ton pneumatic or hollow, 

Odiums (sf-lfl'rus), a, [NL., < Gr. Nutti*, hol- 
low, + ob(Mi f tail.] A genus of dinosanrian rep- 
tiles, typical of the family Cwluridm. Mar hr, 
1879. 

coembody (ko-em-bod'i), r. t . ; pret. and pp. 
coembodied, ppr. coembodying, [< Cft-i + em- 
body,] To unite or incorporate in one body. 
[Bare.] 

Pathor. Ron, and Holy RptrltVIIl then Itooomo i mmhad- 
i*d In this Divine tiody. Brwtkt, Pool of quality, II. 2A2. 

Cdmeterialt, ccezneteryt. Obsolete spellings of 
cmeterial, cemetery* 

coemption (ky-emp'shon), a, [< ME. coemjb 
don , < L. compttefti-), < coemerc, pp. cocmptun, 
buy together, < co, together, 4* emeir, buy: set* 

, co-i and cwpffow.] If. Joint purchase; the 
sharing with another of what, is bought. 

Connpciun In to soyii oommic achat or bying togldrc, 
that weuro Mtabelyiaed upon tho poeple by iwieli a minere 
lmpoalidoii, an wlioao Ixiwhte a bowel coni, bo iuomIo yovo 
the kytigu tliu flfto part. 

uloss In Chautwr'* ftotitldus, l. prune 4. 

S t The act of purchasing all of a given commod- 
ity that is for sale, with a view to controlling 
Its price. 

Monopolies and coemption of wore* for resale, whom they 
are not restrained, are great menu* to uurich. 

Jhtnm, IUchCfi. 

3. In Bom, law, one of the modes of civil mar- 
riage, consisting in a sort of mutual sale of tho 
parties, effected by the excliange of a small 
sum of money and other ooremonies. 

% the religious marriage or Confurraition ; by the high- 
rm of civil marriage, which wm called Coemption ; 
and by the lower torn, which wu tcmiod liana, the Hus- 
bsnd acquired a number of rights over the person and 
property of his wife, which were ou the whole in excess 
of such as arc conferred on him in any system of modern 
Jurisprudence. Maine, Ancient Uw(8d Am. ed.), p. 140. 

ooemptor (kft-emp'tor), n. [L., < eoemere, pp. 
coemptu*, buy up: see coemption.] One who 
purchases all that there is of any commodity. 
Sec ccsno-. 

. (sC-nes-thi'si-tt), n. [NL., also 
< Gr. KOtvdf, common, 4* akrtyat{, 
perception: see esthetic . j Home as samestheste, 
OOBIlMthegiSi *■ [NL.] Bee eamesihesiv, 
imiialMm (sf-nen'thi-um), n . ; pi. cananthia 
(■#). [NL., < Gr, soivdr, common, 4- AvOoc, a flow- 
er.] same as cUnanikium, 

Cdnation, n . See oenaUon, 
00«ltdoo l ooend(m(k6-en # d5),ft. [Native name.] 
A name of thC prehensile-tailed porcupine of 
Brasil, Bynetheres or Verctdabes prchensiUi . 
MMBflhyn (sf-aimg'kim), n. Same as omen- 
nhytuu 

As. a rata, the Individuals are imbedded in a common 
a— ,mee nm ch y m. Ckm, £ottkgy (tarns,), p. *7. 
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MHnwpu («$-neng'kl-in#), ». [NL., < Or. 
Kotvfy, common, 4* iyxypa t m infusion, < hyxtw, 
infuse, pour in,< iv f m E. it |l, 4- ^ lv, pour, 
akin to a, push.] In sodl., the calcined tissue 
of the ootnosarc of aotmozoansj a substance 
winch results from the calcification of the ccd- 
nosarc of compound Jctintma, and which may 
form a large part of the calcareous matter of a 
Eoanthodeme, uniting the thee* or corallites of 
tho individual anthozobids, Also eamenchyme, 
amcnchym. 

There arc roues, again, in whloh the calcareous deposit 
In the several polypi of s compound ActinoioOn, and in 
the superficial parts of the emmnehpna, remains loose 
and spiculor. Uuxlty, Aunt. Invert,, p. 140, 

coenenchymal (s^neng'ki-mal), a. [< omen- 
ohytna 4- -a/.] Pertaining to or of tlie nature of 
ocenenehyma: as, ccenenchynuil tubes. , 

coenenchymatous (se-nong-kiin'tt-tiifl), a. [< 
mnemhymaCL) 4- -ot^.] Consisting of oamun- 
chyma ; having the character of comenchyma. 

Oflsnenbhyme (sf-neng'klm), w. Same as cas- 
ncnchyma. 

coenefthesia (se-noB-the'Bi-g), n* Same as ccs- 
nCMtheete. 

cfisnesthesls, oosuHthesU (se-nes-thb'sis), n. 
[NL. mnofx&este, < Gr . wwrir, common, + aiempn^ 

E erctmtion : seo eetbetic.] The general sense of 
fe, the bodily consciousness, or the total im- 
pression from all contemporaneous sensations, 
as distinct from special and well-defined sensa- 
tions, such as those of touch or sight ; vague 
sense. Also txenmthcela f cwnwlkcmi. , 
co-onjoyt(kd-en-joi'), r, f. [<co-i + cw/ny.] To 
enjoy together with another. [Karo.] 

1 wlhli my Soul no other Felicity, when die bk* ahakon 
off tlnmu KagH of Kleih, than to OHCcud to Ills, ami wm*i ijoy 
the Hame Uliai. Iloirrll, htttora, I. vl. 7. 

OOB1IO-. [NL., etc., cwno- (E. also (who*), < Gr, 
kww); combining form of Ktuv6t; $ common: see 
row-, and woo- 2 , certain ffe, etc.] An element in 
some compound words of Greek origin, mean- 
ing 1 common.’ 

COBUObiA, n. Plural of cmnohium . 

Offinobita, coenobite, etc. Heo Cenohiia , etc. 
cosnoblnm (sf-no'bi-um), N.; pi. cambia (-4) or 
(in def. 1) ccenobiumn (-umzj. [LL. (NL.), < 
Gr. KtuwfttaVf life in community, prop. uout..of 
KMvtfliog, adj., living in commuiiiou, < kmv6{\ 
common, 4* /3/of, life,] 1. A community of 
monks living under one roof and under one 
government; a monastery; a religious com- 
munity. 

A liijxli ipirituol lifu and Inbdhtrtual cultivation witliln 
the niiiuermia mautlnUM* wiu quite wimpatlble witli pruc* 
Ileal iwguhUm and dliorder onUlde. 

JStlinlturnh llec., CLXIII. 460. 


osnadtun (.M'jtomO ; pi. eameeia (-§). 
[NL., < Gr. tfwvrff, common, 4* mt> f, a dwelling.] 
tn sool. f a polypary; tho chitinous investment 
or covering of the ecsnosare of the hydroid hy- 
drozoans. 

cosnogamous, ccsnogamy. See cenogamous, 


(sa-nd-mOr'fd), n,pl, 

mv6c t common, 4* /xop^r, form.] ' In eundevall’s 
system of classification, a cohort of AnieodactyU, 
of an order Yolucree, consisting of the touraeous 
( Muaophagida ), the mouso-birds (ColUda), the 
rollers (Vorctrtido!), and the Madagascan genera 
Atelomte and Srockypteradas. 

Oosnoplthecns (se^no-pi thS'kus)^. [NL*,< Gr, 
KiuvdCy common, 4- irlBwoc, an ape, monkey.] A 
genus of fossil strepsirrmno monkeys from the 
Eocene* V. lomuroidcs represents the oldest form 
of monkey known. 

cosnosarc (se # no-»lirk), n. [< Gr. koiv6c, com- 
mon, 4- cripf (cap*-), flesh.] In tool., a term ap- 
plied by Allman to the common living basis by 
which the. several beings included in a compo- 
site zotiphyte are connected with one another. 

«... * *Lli I. I J A 


mon <MunoM.ro', R<«) cuts under anthozoVid und Cotalligona. 

cflBSOBarcal (rt-nfl-sfa'tal), a. L< emosare + 
-al] Pertaining to or of the nature of a ooeno- 
saro: as, ecmmroal canals. 
cOBnoB&TGOliS (se-no-sUr'kus), o. [< camosaro 
4- -one,] Oonaisting of cconosarc ; having the 
character of camosaro. 

cesnosite (Rfi'n 9 -Bit), n. [< Gr. tcotvdc, common, 
4- olrog } food.] A commensal. 
ccsnogteal (s^-nos't^l), a . [< oomopteum +‘ 
-al] Having tho character of or consisting of 
comosteum. 

CCSnosteum (sv-nos'tf*um), n, [NL., < Gr. m- 
v6q, common, 4* berhn> } bone.] In soft!., the 
hard, calcareous ectodermal tissuo of the hy- 
drocoralliiics, as of millepore coral; the oaloa- 
roous or coral-like mass of the hydropliyton of 
the hydrocoralline acalephs. Moseley, 1881. 
cosnotyp* (sd'nd-tip), n. [< Gr. KMvfy, common, 
4- rim* f, impression, type.J A common or rep- 
resentative type ; an organitan which represents 
the fundamental type or pattern of structure of 
a group. [Hare.] 

T.uuuruArla, tho emmttppe of the Aoalephm. 

//. J. Clark, me. Boot. Boo. Nat Hint, 1862. 

Cffinotypic (s5-uf>-tip # ik), a. [< camotypc + -to.] 
Representing a common type; having the char- 
actor of u camotype. 

CCBnure (sfi'iiqr), n. [Also, as NL., oamurvs; < 
Gr. mix*' common, + ubfra, tail.] A hydatid 
An IrlMlt evnobium of tho oaHioat typo wai slinply an found in the sheep, producing the disease called 
dinary aopt w family wlimo olilof had lioorinHiChriMtlui, u i. U(WVAM . h, a f Ann fho vun A avaA 

tttStJ&wzrJrasat 

ces attached. 


ordli 

ami „ „ . 

tlie liarnii of a noinorba, or ramuluod iw the rellgioui hood 
liiiiiMclf. JSncyv. Rrtt. t XUJ. U4& 

3, [NL.] In cofil, tho mulbcrry-liko mass of a 
compound protozoan, or cluster of many unicel- 
lular animals in one stock : originally applied 
by K. Stein to tho spherical clusters of monads 
at the ends of tho branched pedicels of certain 
infusorians. — 3. [NL.]'Iu toll ( a ) A name of 
the fruit peculiar to tho Boraginoeew and Labk 
ata f, consisting of four distinct nutlets around a 
common style, (b) In certain unicellular algco, 
a colony consisting of a definite number of cells. 
In Ptmdornia a coenoblum consists of sixteen 
onc-celled plants grouped together in a definite 
form* 

The otilli of thorn foinllfui, vlUior liidodiiltuly tnuruoilng 
in number (thou fomtlloi In the true miiui of tho term), or 
of definite number (then forming a errtt ohium), 

M , C. Wood, Kreih-witer Alga, p. SO. 

Also spelled cenobium, 

COSnoblaft (sfi'u^-blfcst), n, [< Gr, mmu4c, com- 
mon, 4- germ.] In sponges, an indiffer- 

ent germinal tissue forming the core or primi- 
tive mesoderm whence the true mesoderm and 
tho endoderm both arise. Marshall . 

Mandioll . . . figure! tlie larva a» filled up wildly by a 
cuimiblaatlu membnue in which a central cavity appear* 
surrounded by the cell* of an ondoriorm and a moftoderm, 


botli differentiated from the wnobtart. This name ap- 
pear* to u* to otnliody on amentia] distinction whloh ought 
to be mode irntween tlie primitive layer and the endoderm 
and mesoderm which anno from It. 

HyaSf, Frov. Do*t Hoe. Nat. Hilt, 18H4, p, 8A. 

COSnoblastlG (se-nf>-blftS # tik), a, [< c<moblast+ 
•te.] Pcrtainmg to the ccBnoblast ; derived from 
or constituting coenoblast. 
cosnobyt, n. See oenoby. 
oosnoeda. n. Plural of ocmcddum. 
ainosoUl (sf-nfi^-al), a . [< emesdum 4- -al] 
Pertaining tib or of 'lhe nature of a oosnoscium. 


It In a bladder-worm, eyitlc worm, or 
cy*tfoerei)fl of many headi, tlie larva of Tumi a eamurut . 
Heu nut under Tania. 

cosnurus (se-nu'rus), n. [NL.: see camureA A 
ccrnure : originally mistaken for and named as 
a genus of worms by Rudolph!, 

COeaUftl (kO-G'kwal), a. and n . [< LL. mmpMUs, 

< L. no-, together, 4* mqualis, equal: see co-l- 
and wjuaL] L a. Equal with another person or 
thing, or with one another; having equal rank, 
dignity, intellectual ability, etc. ; of correspond- 
ing character or quality. 

If once he come to lie a cardinal, 

He'll make lili cap eo-tynal with the crown. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 1. 

He | Hartley Coleridge] had the poetic temperament, 
with all It* weakneaic* and dangers, yet without a tmyml ' 
faculty of reflection and expression. 

Stedmun, Viet Foots, p. 242. 

II. s. Ono who or that which is equal to an- 
other or others. 

coequality (kto-kw.ol'i-ti), n. [< coequal 4- -tffy, 
after equality. 1 The state of being coequal; 
equality in ranic, dignity, ability, etc. 

ffPequaliy (ko-e ' kwal-i), arte. In a coequal 
maimer. 

coequalness (kM'kwftl-nes), n. Same as 00 - 
cqualiiy. Bailey . 

coerce (k$-tos *- (J pret. and pp. coerced, 
ppr. coercing . [m OF. coercer, cohercer s z Sp. 
coercer, < L. coerocrc, surround, encompass, re- 
strain, control, curb, < 00 -, together, x arcere, 
inclose, confine, keep off: see arcade, arcane, 
ark 2 *] 1. To restrain or constrain by force, 
as by the force of law or authority; especially, 
compel to compliance ; constrain to obedience 
or submission in a vigorous or forcible manner. • 

Punishments ora manifold, ‘that they may < 
profligate sort Ayi ipt, 


gfca Um fait more painfully i 
tremendous engine which bad < 


ret the went of fhi! 

Mtmd refractory eo- 

Maaauby, Hilt Eng., vi. 

g, To deprive of by force; restrain of. [Ram.] 

Therefore ttio debtor li ordered . . . to be eoetwdhia lib- 
erty until he make* payment Murk*, Speech at Bristol, 

3. To enforce; compel by forcible action: aa, 
to coerce obedience. 

ooercer (kWr'ife), a. One who coerces. 

coercible w-Cr'si-bl), a, [» F. coercible m Pg. 
ooereiraZ — It. ooerof/me; as coerce + Able.] I. 
Capable of being coerced; too weak to resist 
effectively.— 9, Capable of being condensed, 
especially of being reduced by condensation to 
the liquid state: applied to gases. 

Coercible gases, which can 'bo made Said by limply cool- 
ing them off, an called vapoun. j k 

Thawing, Boer (trim.), p. 68. 

coerdbleness (ko-Cr'si-bl-nea), a. The state 
or quality of being coercible. 

tmeraon fk^-Gr'shQn), a. [Formerly also ooer- 
Uon , = F. coermn, coercion (now ooerdtion = 
It. ooercizione) — Bp. coercion m Pg. eoerg&o, 
< L. coercion a-), coertio(n-), cocrctio(n-), contr. 
forms of reg. coercitio(n-), a restraining, coer- 
cing, < ooercerey pp. coercitus , restrain, coerce: 
see coerce J 1. Compulsion; forcible con- 
straint; the act of controlling by farce or arms. 

It in by ooereiim, It 1« by the sword, and not by free itlp- 
ulatlon with the governed, that England mice India. 

Mao/wlay, Gladstone in Church and State. 

On looking back Into our own history, and Into the Ills- 
torlei of neighbouring natiom, we similarly mm tliat only 
by coercion wore the muiller feudal governments no sub- 
ordinated aa to lecurv internal peace. 

//, $j>enoer, Study of Sodol., p. Igfi. 

9. Power of restraint or compulsion. 

Government hoi coercion and animadversion upon such 
■■ negleet their duly. &*uth. 

OOerdon acts, a name popularly given to various British 
statutes for tliv enforcement of law and order In Ireland, 
authorizing arrest and lmprisomnont without liail In eases 
of treason and oximes of intimidation, the suspension of 
habeas corpus, search for arms, etc. The most noted acts 
were those of 1881 and 1887. -Syn. Compulsion, Constraint, 
,ete. Hoe /on*. 

ooerdtive (ko-fir'sl-tiv), a. and a. .[= F, coer- 
cittf m Bp, It.' cocreittvo , < L. as if *coerci tivus, < 
coercitus, pp. of oocrocre , coerce : see coerce.] I, 
a. Having power to coerce; coercive. 

St Paul’s first epistle to Timothy, establishing In the per- 
son of Timothy power of wrm'fitw Jurisdiction ofer pres- 
byters. Jer. Taylor, Works <ed. 1886), 11. 178. 

Ooerdtive force. Bee eoereive force, under nutritive, 

S. a. That which ooercea ; a coercive. 

The actions of retirements and of the night are left In- 
different to virtue or to vice ; and of these, as mun cun 
take no cognizance, so he can make no corremre. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1886), T. 612. 

coercive (ko-Cr'siv), a. and a. [< coerce + Are; 
as if oontr.'of coereitivc, q. v. Cf. Pg. ewrdw.] 
I. a. Having power to coerce, as by law, au- 
thority, or force; restraining; constraining. 

Without wwiwiee power all government is hut toothless 
and precarious. South. 

It Is notorious tliat propositions may be perfectly dear, 
and even coercive, ynt prove on inspection to he illusory, 
O. II. Uwes, Frol*. of Life and Mind, 1. M. 

Ooerdve farce, ooerdtive force, that power or force 
which renders the lmpartatlon of magnetism to steel or 
Iron slower or more difficult, and at the same time retards 
the return of a bar onoe magnetized to its natural state 
when active magnetization has ceased. This force depends 
on the molecular constitution of the metal. 

II. n. That which coerces ; that which con- 
strains or restrains. 
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to. the tropical and subtropical portions of 
America; the guitgnita, flower-peckers, honey- 
suckers, or honey-creepers of America. They 
have in acute and usually slender, curved bill, and sub- 
siston Insects, frhits, andthe sweets of flowers. They are 
of small size, and for the most part of elegantvarled odor*. 
The leading genera are Ccsreba, Dacnii, Digit***, Coni, 
rostrum, and Certhiola. The family Is often called Doc- 

m wbUda. These brilliant little btrdfc were formerly group- 
ed with the old-world family known as Mestarim&Sm and 
Gfanyrido, with which they nave little affinity. Also, im- 
properly, Cmrebidx, 

OfifObixuB (ser-e-W'ng), a. pi [NL., < Cmreba 
+ Ante.] A subfamily of tropical and subtropi- 
cal American birdA, of the family Cwrcbidm, typi- 
fied by the genus Cwrcba / the guitguits proper. 



Blue Guhgult {Ctwr*lw tyatMd). 

Comb* oyanoa of Cayenne uud Guiana is a brilliant bird 


OOftomttj (to-+4te'nUI), *> [■ F, cofism M 

- Bp . MrSESR < LL. 

comtemus: see coetem and Aty Otherwise, in 
E., < ee-i + eternity] Coexistence from eter- 
nity with another eternal being. . • 

The eternity of the Son’s generation, and his coetemMy 
. . . with the Father. Hammond, Fundamentals. 

eonr (kcr), n. [F (f < OF. eaer, ooer, cor (>B. 

core l), < L. oof (cord-) . E. 

heart: see core! and heart.'] In 
for., the heart of the shield, other- 
wise called the center or fesse- 
point. Lines and bearings are spoken 
of as being en war when they pass 
through or are homo upon the center 
of the shield. 

ooaval (kfr-e'v.1), a. »d ». t< 

LL. MU, o f the Mine age (me 
emwmt), + -at.] I,, a. 1. Of the latne if«; 
haying lived for mi equal period. 

Like a young Flock 

Coeval, newly sliom. Prior, Solomon, 1L 
9. Existing from the same point of time ; coin- 
cident in duration : followed by with, sometimes 
by to. 

Coeval with man 

am.* 

The Nymphs expire by like degrees, 

And live and dfeWoowa/ with their Trees. 

Ctmgreve, Hymn to Venus. 
3. Coincident in time; contemporary; syn- 
chronous: followed by with. 

A transcript of an original manuscript coeval with the 
time of the A Cid." Preecott, Ford, and Isa., Int 

KByn. Coeval, Ctmtewpom mew. Coeval Is more oom- 
monly applied to things, amtrmjtoraneou* to penoni; but 
the dlstfuutlun Is not a rigid one* 


woven and ponslle on the extremity of a slender twig. 
Also, Improperly, CtrreHiue. $ ' 

ecsreblna (ser'e-bin), a. [< Cwrcba +.-incl.] 
Pertaining to or having the characters of the 
CwrebiHw. 

coereetant (ko-f-rek'tant), a. [< oo- 1 + erect 
+ -anfl.] In her., net up together, or erected 
side by side : said of any bearings, 
coarected (ko-f-rek'ted), a . [< w- 1 + erect + 
-ed?.] Bame as cocrcctant. 
cosrulelll, n. Bee cerulein. 
cmrulasoiiit, o. Bee cemlescmt. 
coessential (ko-o-Bon'shal), a, [< oo-l + essen- 
tial; b Bp. coeeencial = Pg. coee^encial] Hav- 
ing tho same essence. 

We bless and nmgnlfy that coemntial Spirit, eternally 
proceeding from Iwth (tlio Father and Ronl, 

Hooker , Eecles. Polity. 

ooesaentlality (ko-e-sen-shi-al'i-ti), n. [< 00 - 
Miiontial + -ity.} The quality of being coesnen- 
tial, or of tho same essence. 

Tt implies eoemmfialtiy with God, . . . and cuiistjquontly 
divinity In Its full oxtont. Bp. Bwycw, Hannons (L70U). 

coesaentially (kd-e-sen'shal-i), adv. In a co- 
essential manner. 

ooestabUflhznent (kO-CH-tab'lish-ment), a. [< 
oo- 1 + establishment.] Joint establishment. 

A evestablithtHfint of the tuwhsrs of different sects of 
Christians. Bp. Watmm, Cliargc, 17»1. 

coetanean (ko-R-ta'n§-an), n, [< LL. eowtaneus, 
of the same age (see eoetaneoue), + -Oft.] One 
of the same age with another. Aubrey. [Rare.] 


His tribunal takes cognisance at all causes, and hath 
Jer. Taylor, Sermons, If. 


(Ord m.\ 

By constraint or 


coercive for alb 

ooardvely (kQ-to'riv-Ji), adv. 

.OMwion. Burke. 

We must not expect to Slid In a rule coercively estab- 
lished by an Invader the tamo traits as in a rule that has 
grown up from within. //. Spenotr, Frin. of Boclol., 1 46U, 

COar d v en e— (k^-Cr'aiv-nes), «. The quality of 
being coercive or constraining. 

Fears of the noUtiwl and social penalties (to which, I 
think, the religions must be added) have generated . . . 
I the] sense of coercivenm. 

II. Spencer, Data of Ethics, p. 127. 

Ctarabft(B6'rA-b&),** [NL.; sometimes improp. 
Cmreba / < Hrai. § a^werefo, name of ^ some 

i^^^wifohSSeword Gamba was first attached 
as a book-name was Certhia evanea (Linnmus), 
now Ccereba cyanea. First made a generic name 
by Vieillot in 1807,1 The typical genus of birds 
of the family Cmrebidw, containing a number of 
species found in the wanner parts of continen- 
tal America, aa C. cyanea, C. cwntlea, etc. See 
cut under Cwrebinm. 

OmraUd* (B^-reb'i-dS), n. pi. [NI 4 ., < Cmreba 
+ Ada.] A family of osolne passerine buds 
related to the warblera and creepers, confined 


coetaneou (ko-e-ta'nj-us), a, [= Sp. eoetdneo 
b Fg. It. eoctaneo, < LL* comta 


, comtaneus, of the same 
age,'< L. 00 -, together, -i- mtas , age: see age.] 
(8 the Bame age with another ; oci^nning to 
exist at the same time ; coeval. Also spelled 
comtanctm. [Rare.] 


Every fault hath penal effects eoefatteoue to the act. 

Government nf the Tongue, 9 fi. 
Bo xuayost thou be eoetaneoue unto thy elders, and a 
father unto thy contemporaries. 

Sir T, Browne, Christ. Mor,, 111. 8 . 

coetaneously (kO-^-tft'nft-ns-li), adv. In a 00 - 
etaueoiis manner. Also* spelled comtamousty 
coetamt (k5-5-t^rn *), a. [< ME. cocteme = 
Bp. Pgi it. coetcmo , < LL. comtemw, < L. co^ 
together, + mtemug, eternal: see co- 1 and etem, 
eternal,] Same as coetemal 
ooetenml (kO^-tte'nji]), a. [A. ooetern + -al; 
or < oo-l + eternal. Cf. F. ooofoniol.] Existing 
with another from eternity. * 

The Son , . . through coetemal generation reeeivoth 
of the Father that power which the Father hath of him- 
■ell. Hooter , Eodet. Polity, vUI. 4. 

Hall, holy light I offspring of heaven first-born, 

Or of the Eternal oo-eteraoJ beam. w 

Milton, P. L, 111. 2. 

CO«t*ra»llT fkft-f-Wr'nsl-i), adv. With ooeter- 
, nity, or jomt etonlty. Booker. 


And yet some kind of intonwiirsc of neighboring 1 
is so natural, that It must have been coeval wit! 
foundation, and with the origin of law. 

Woo Uey, In trod, to Inter. Law., 1 60. 

The uufusalllferous rocks in question | Cambrian) were 
not only contemporaneous in the geological sense, but syn- 
chronous In the chronological sense. 

Huxley, lay Sermons, p. 208. 

A foreign nation Is a kind at ctm ternttoraneom posterity. 
//. H. Wallace, Eeooll. of Man of the World, SL 

II. n. One of the same age or period ; a con* 
temporary in age or active existence. 

O my coeval#! remnants of yourselves, • 

Poor human ruins tottering o’er the grave. 

Voung, Night Thoughts, It. 100. 

He la forlorn among hls coeval#; his Junior* cannot be 
Ids friends. Lamb, Old and New Schoolmaster* 

All great authors seem the coeval# not only of each other, 
but of whoever reads them. 

LoweU, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 177. 

coevouat (kM'vua), a. [b Bp. It. ooevo, < LL. 
coievus, of tne same age, < L. co-, together, + 
amm, age: see co-l, ay\ and age,] Same aa 
coeval. 

Supposing somo other things eoevom 1 to It. 

South, Sermons* 

coezecutor (ko-eg^zok'q-tqr), n. [< ML, ooex- 
ecutor , < L. co-, together, + ML, executor, ex- 
ecutor.] A joint executor. 

ooezecntrlz (kd-eg-zek'fi-trlks), a.; pl. coex- 
ecutrices (-jEek-ty-tn'sez). [< eo-i + executrix.] 
A joint executrix. 

OOOlt (kd-eg-zint'), v* l [= F. coexister m Bp. 
Fg. coexistir m It. coesistere; as oo- 1 + exist.] 
To exist at the same time with another, or with 
ono another. 

1 In the human breast . 

Two master passions cannot coexist. Campbell. 

It was a singular anomaly of likeness coexisting with 
perfect dissimilitude. 

Hawthorns , Bilthedale Eomanoe, vtt* 

ooaxiatenoe (kfl-eg-zis'tens), n. [b F. coexis- 
tent*} b Bp. Pg, cocxisteneia; aa eoA + existence,] 
Existence at the same time ; contemporary ex- 
istence. 

Without tho help, or so much as tho ooexidenee, of any 
condition. Jer. Taylor , Idhorty of Prophezying, | IS. 

coexistency (kd-eg-zlB'tgn-si), n. Co ea datenoe> 
Sir T, Browne . 

ooezistont (ka-eg-ziz'tent), a. and n. [sF. 00 - 
existant m Bp, Fg, coexistent s : It. coesistente; 
as coA 4- existent : see coexist.] L a. Existing 
at the same time ; coincident in duration. 

The law of coexistent vibrations. WheweU. 

H n. A thing existing at the same time or 
in immediate connection with another. 

He seems to have thought that . . . evwy^pwtrWrt 
an oldest has an invariable coexistent, which he called Its 
form,. J.». Jfm,L 0 ffic,m i XxlL|A 

COOXpand (kd-eks-pandO, v. i. [< coA 4 ex- 
pand.] To expand together equally; expand 
over the same space or to the same extant, 
ooaztand (kO-eka-tendO, Isa Sp. eoeatendgr; 
asotM + aatoad.] L trams. To extend equally v 


cause to extend through the seme space or 
duntton; place so as to coincide oroeAroy the 
same extent or space. 

Aooordlng to which the least body mar be ooea ttendsd 
with the greatest BoyU, Works, I. 60S. 

IL intrant. To reach to or attain the same 
place, time, or duration: used with with. 
mxtaudon (kd-eks-ten'shon), n. [< oo - 1 + 
extension.'] The mutual relation of two or more 
objects or (in logic) terms which have the same 
extension. 

toextensive (kd-eks-ten'Biv), a. [< co- 1 + ex- 
tensive.] Having the same extension, (a) Oc- 
cupying the same extent of space or duration 
of time. 

Borne first extended her citizenship ovor all Italy, and 
her dominion over the whole Mediterranean world, and 
then, by another stage, she made her citizenship ooexten- 
stve with her dominion. 

E A. Freeman, Amer. Loots., p. 816. 
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been introduced into cultivation. It grows to a greater 
alee and yields a much larger berry than C. AruMas, and 
thrives in low damp regions where the latter will not flour- 
ish. What is known as the male oqffederry'tebtoply a re- 




21 , 


In logic, having the same breadth, or logi- 
L extension. 

XMOCtenslTely (ko-eks-tcn'Biv-li), at tv. So as 
to exhibit coextension. 

SOCXtensiveneM (kd-eks-ten'siv-nea), n. The 
state or quality of being coextensive. Beniham. 
JOft, cofet, a. [ME., < AS. cdf, quick, sharp, 
prompt.] Quick; sharp; impetuous; bold. 
The luthere coue dovueL 
If he clothed man ae, oof he [the adder] waxoth. 

Bestiary (Old Eng. Mtse., cd. Morris), L 160. 

>0-fbctor (kd-fak'tqr). n. [< co- 1 + factor.] 
In alg ., one of several factors entering into the 
same expression: thus, a coefficient Is a con- 
stant co-factor. 

»ofet ,a. See oof. 

NhfeoffiSO (kWef'S), n. [< oo - 1 + feoffee.] One 
of two or more joint feoffees; a person en- 
feoffed with another. 



Batoned with 

journalists of our own 

estate qf the realm. siwswy, 

At the present day every travdler Is strndkwith Mm al- 
most complete abaenoe in Loudon of this element of Con- 
tinental lire, but in the early years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury oofee-kouses were probably more prominent in Lon- 
don than in any other olty in Europe. 

Leeky, Bug. in 18th Cent, iv. 

coffee-hnller (kof '$-hul f 6r), n. A machine for 
removing the hurfk which envelops the seed of 
coffee; a coffee-cleaner, 
coffee-mant (kof'fi-man), n. One who keeps a 
coffee-house. Addison . [Bare.] 
coffee-mill (kof 'f-mil), n. 1 
mill for grinding coffee, 
coffee-nib (kof 'fitib), n. 
coffee-nut (kof 'f-nut), n. 
tuoky coffee-tree, Qvmnodadus Canadensis. 
coffee-pot (kof'J-pot), a. A eoveredppt or i 
■ of metal or earthenware, in which oo 


A small machine or 

A coffee-bean. 

The fruit of the Ken- 


_ t-wf r *\ or in which the beverage is served at table. J 

of embryo. &uti«u and petidon coffee-roaster (kof'f-r6s # t6r), n. 1. One who 
1A ... ... . prepares coffee-beans for use by roasting them. 

suit or the occasional coalescence of the two seeds of the a. A machine or rotary evlind at used m roast. 

fruit into one, and differ* in no other respect from the or- oyunoer UBCU m roast- 

dlnary berry. The name cherry-coffee is given to the ooffoe- coffee-beans. 

berry as it comes from the tree, before the pulp has been COffee-rOODl (kof'§-rhm), n. A public room in 
removed or the seeds have been dried. an inn, hotel, or club-house, where guests are 

2. A drink made from the seeds of the coffee- supplied with coffee and other refreshments ; 
Anoren Wide, p. o«. tree, bv infusion or decoction. Before being used now. usually, the public dining -room. fEng.i 
the seeds are roasted, and then ground in a coffee-mill, or, a 

as in the East, pounded. The beverage is best when made He returned in a Skximymood to tiie . 

with coffee-beans freshly roasted and ground. Coffoe acts Uannay, Singleton Fontenoy, 1. & 

as a slight stimulant, promoting cheerfulness and removing COffCC-SagCf (kof'8-sflj), n. A ooffee-house ora- 
languor ; but in some cases it induces sleeplessness and tor Churchill fRare 1 
nervous tremblings. The use of it originated in Abyssinia. -CIL 1 a 

passed to Arabia several centuries later, and is said tohave C0l»6-in0P (kof jHmpp). n. 1. A shop whefe 

beep made known in Europe by A. Kauwolf, a German coffee 18 sold.— 8. An inferior sort of coffee- 
physiolan, whose travels appeared in 1673. house. 

t And sip of a drink called Coffa in little china dishes, as COffee-gtaud (kof'§-stand), n. 1. A support for 
hot as they can suffer it Sandy*, Travailes, p. 62. the vessel in which coffee is prepared.— 8. * A 
. - . . ... . _ 8. A light meal resembling afternoon tea. at stall set up on the street for the sale of ooffee 

tOnTr, n* An obsolete spelling of coffer , which ooffee is served. — 4Txhe last course of and other refreshments. 

1 ir *a ^ >Pet * °°$ ppr. eoffing. a dinner, consisting of black coffee. coffee-tree (kof 'f-trfi) ; n. 


[E. dial and Sc., appar. a var. of cope 2 , 
var. of cheap , chop 2 , buy, exchange: see cope*, 
coup 2 , cheap, chop*. The change of® to/within 
E. is not common, and is usually due to some 
interference ; but G. kaufen (&E, cheap, chop 2) 
ean hardly apply here. The fact that tne verb 
is found chiefly in the pret. soft suggests that 
the present coff is developed from the pret. ooft, 
the latter being in this view merely a var. of 
caught (ME. caught , caght, cought). etc., pret. 
of catch*, in the sense of * get, obtain,’ with the 
common change of the guttural gh to / as in 
draught » draft, cough , pron. as coff, etc. : see 
oatoAVv*] 1. To chop or change. (Prov.Eng.1 
—2. To buy. [Obsolete or Scotch.] 

My milk-white ateed, 


Directly after ooffee the baud began to play. 

Qreville, Memoirs, June 5, 1881. 
Black coffee, strong ooffee served without milk or cream. 
— California coffbe, the somewhat coffee-like fruit of 
Rhamnus Galtfomioa,— Ooffee-com. Seeoomi.— Oruit 
Coffee, a drink resembling coffeo in color, made by steep- 


, . The Coffea Ardbica , 

and other species which produce the berries 
from which coffee is derived. See coffee . The 
wood of the common coffee-tree Is of a light greenish- 
brown or dirty-yellow color, and nearly as close- and hard- . 
grained as boxwood ; but the tree is too small for the 
wood to be of much value. — California coffee-tree, 
Hhamnue CaHfomica. — Kentucky 00flfee-tm.the Gym- 


coffee, or Motdad (i&atheBeedsS CowSoitdJnSSI nootodwt Canadensis, a large leguminous tree of die United 
which are rJurtodand userf in the tropics as a substitute for States, the seeds of which have been used as a substitute 
coffee, though they contain no caffein.— Bacca or sultan km* <*>«<*. ....... - „ , . 

OOffee, thenniks of the coffee-tarry, which are used to COffgin, OOflfeillS (kof f-ill), w, [f Coffea + -in 2 , 
some extent with ooffee, and are said to improve its flavor, -inc 2 .] Same as caffein. 

-Bwydiah ooffbe, the soeds of AHrayalue BaMm. used coff er (kof'6r), n. [Early mod. E. cofer , < ME. 
u ooffee, and cultivated for tills purpose in parts of Ger- f L A " w 

many and Hungary.— Wild coffM, of the West Indies, a i I 2 re .Y 

name given toFaramea odoratieeirna, which is allied to coffin ( >D. G. Jcofferi= Dan. kuffert = 8w. koffert), 


true coffee, to Eugenia dieticha , and to Canaria latwidee. 
COibe-lMMa (kof'f-ben), n. The seed of the 

^ (Ohlld’i Ballads, 1 . 138). coffee-berry (kof'§-ber # i), n. The fruit of the 
That sark she ooft for her wee Nannie. Coffee-tree. ^ ........ . . 

Burnt, Tam o' Shan ter. OOffee-blifht (kof e-blit), W. A microscopic fun- 


< OF. cofrc, F. coffre (m vr. Bp. Fg. 
modification of older oofin, a chest, > E. coffin , 
q. v. For the change of the second syllable, 
cf. order , < F. ordre , < L. ordo (or din-).] 1. 
A box, casket, or chest (as now understood, a 
large chest), especially one used for keeping 


8f. To pay for; expiate ; purchase forgiveness Bemleia vastatrix, which has caused great valuables, as money; an ark: hence, 

* HavutiitinTi in r.nA rtnffAA.nlaTifaHn*ia * / 'in. .1 \ f. 


of by sacrifice, 

The knyeht to Chryst, tliat dolt on tre, 

And caft our synnls delr. 

Bludy Serk (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 151). 


s — * , ri- — - TouuwviUD, mo muuoj , nu cun. , UMiuir 

^ vai iS!l2S Ceylon, tively, a treasury ; in the plural, the wealth or 


coffee-borer (kof'f-bdr^r), n. One of two 
species of coleopterous insects which bore into 
the stems of the coffee-plant. Xylotreehue quadri- 



The 

mff 3 (kof), fi. [Local E. ; origin unknown.] 

The offal of pilchards. 

spflkt, n. An obsolete form of coffee . 

JOffea (kof'$-S), n. [NL. : .see coffee .] A con- 
siderable genus of shrubs, natural order Bubi- 
aceas^ natives of tropical Asia and Africa, Some 
irocies yield coffee. See cut under coffee . 
NiM (kof'f or kdf’f), b. [First in I7th cen- 
tury, in various forms coffee , coffa, oauphe, etc, 


Februa 
eeruteoj 

Anthribi 

and Brasil, but if found in other countries, being nearly 
cosmopolitan. 

ttffee-bng(kof'$-bug),M. The Locanium coffees, 
an insect belonging to the family Coccidce, liv- 
fv 1 ^^ a 1 *•-/ *. \ ' ing on the coffee-tree, and very destructive to 

= D. koffH = O. koffee (after E.), now kaffee ooffee-pkntetions. 

{after POr Dan. 8w. kaffe (after P.j = Bus*. coffM-de&ner (kof'8-US^te), «. 1. An appa- 
kofi, knfeU.F. oaffe, ooffe, now oaf S (whence ratua for rubbing off the envelop of coffeenwedl 
ttie hatf-lsfhah «fti a eoflee-honae) = 8p. _2. A machine for removing mold, dust, etc., 
ft eM ■ B. mA (NL. eiMM, nw «M), from raw coffee. 

<7rnrL ?o*K)e, < Ar. qahue, ?<rtwa.eoffee (as coffeo^np (kof'fknp), n. A[ eup from which 
a liqnid); of. Ar. the^ coffee-berry.] 1. ooffee is drunk, distinctively about one third 

Theberry of trees belonging to the genus Coffea , larger than a tea-cup of the same set. 
natural order Mubiaoeas. Several species, but prluci- coffee-house (kof / f-hous), a. A house of enter- 
tainment where guests are supplied with coffee 


pecuniary resources of a person, corporation, 
nation, etc. 

Yet hadde he but lltel gold in eofre. 

Chaucer , Chiu. Frol, to C. T., L 80S. 

Bot make to the [thee] a rasucloun & that is my wyUe, 

A eqfer [ark] closed of tree, elanlyoh planed ; 

Wyrk woneg [dwellings] therinne for wylde A for tama. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), iL &10i 
There he found in tlie knyghtes eqfer 
Bnt even halfe a ponnde. 

LyteU Ghete of Robyn Bode (Child’s Ballads, V. 52). 


pally C. Arabian , produce the ooffee of commerce.’ it is 
a native of Arabia and Abyssinia, but is now extensively 
cultivated throughout tropical countries. It will grow to 
the height of is or 18 feet, but is seldom permitted to ex- 
ceed 8 or 9 feet, for the convenience of gathering the 
fruit The stem is upright, and covered with a light- 
brown bark ; the brandies are horizontal and opposite. 
The flowers grow in dusters at the liases of the leaves, are 
pure white, and of an agreeable odor. The fruit is a 
•mall, red, fleshy berry, having the size and appearanoe of 
a small cherry. Each berry contains two seeds, commonly 
called oofe+beans or oofee-nibi. When ripe the berries 
are gathered, and the outer pulp and the parchment-like 
covering of the seeds are removed. The Mocha ooffee from 
Yemen In Arabia is reputed the beet; but the principal 
supplies are now obtained from Ceylon, Java, the West 
lndiea Brasil, and Central America. The Liberian ooffee- 
tree, C. Ltboriea, of western tropical Africa, has recently 


and other refreshments, and sometimes with 
lodging ; a caf6. Coffee-houses in Great Britain for- 
merly held a position somewhat similar to that of the 
dub-nouses of the present day. 


oofere. * ~ Bacon, Advice to Villiers. 

2. In arch., a sunk panel or compartment in 
a ceiling or soffit, of an ornamental character, 

usually enrich- 
ed with mold- 
ings and having 
a rose, pome- 
granate, star, or 
other ornament 
in the center; 
a caisson.— 8. 
In fort . t a hol- 
low lodgment 
across a dry 
moat, from 6 to 
7 feet deep and 
from 16 to 18 



Coflen of n Ceiling. 

Palace of Fontainebleau, France, j 


The upper part la made of pieces of timber 
I the level of the moat, and upon them 


Although they be destitute of Taverns, yet they have 
their Coffa-homet, whioh something resembles them. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 51. 

The coffee-house must not be dismissed with a cursory 
mention. It might indeed, at that time, have been not im- 

g£sa5SS5S?SSfiE K 

house to learn the news and discuss it Every oa fee-house \ k* 1 ^ of caisson OT floating dock.— 6. 

had one or more orators, to whose eloquenoe the crowd A canal-look chamber. 


feet broad. 

raised 2 feet above 1 

are placed hurdles laden with earth, which serve as a cover- 


(tar*), *] 

t or lay up in * ooffer : aanally with mp. 
But wta» (lat {flatten] of tho goax. [mm]»y tar good 
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method. [Cornwall.]— 9. 
as oamett».-iov*or «rt a 

to do anything that nay tend to 


Ho will kepen It hym-self 6 oqfrtn It fsata. 

Piere Plowman** Crede (B. XL T. 8.X L 68. 
Treasure, m a war might draw forth, so a peaoe succeed- 
flog night mffer up. Bacon, Hen. TIL 

The aged man that ooffer* up hla gold. 

- Shak., lucreoe, L 850. 

A. To furnish or ornament with coffers, as a 


cwawiMMil ,(kof '6r-dam). a> 1* A water-tight 
wooden ineloaure built in a body of water, in 
order to obtain a firm and dry foundation for 
bridges, piers, etc., by pumping out the water 
from its interior. It la usually formed of two or more 
rows of piles, driven eloee together and rialng above the 
level of nigh water, with day packed in between the rowa 
Coffer-dams are aometimea built against the aldea of ves- 
sels, in order to hiake repain below the water-line with* 
out having reoouree to a dry-dock. 

8. A protective packing for the hulls of war- 
ships. It la made of the pith of corn-stalks. When wet 
It swells, and thua aervee to doee the holes made by allot 
coffer e r (kof'Ar-er), n. 1, One who lays up 
treasure in a coffer or chest ; one who hoards 
money. [Bare.] . 

Ye fortune*! cofferer* ! ye pow’rs of wealth 1 

Young, Night Thought!, 11. 660. 

8. Formerly, a principal officer of the royal 
household of England, who had oversight of 
tho other officers of the court. He waa next under 
the controller, and waa a member of the Privy Oonndl. 
Hla duttee a re now performed by the lord steward and 
paymaster of the household. 

Samuel Sandys . . . waa raised to the house of peers, 
and made cofferer of the household. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, XL 114. 

8f. A treasurer. 

Clown. Whither should this money be travelled? 

For. To the devil, I think. 

Clown. TIs with his cofferer I am certain, that's the 
usurer. Fletcher (and another), Fair Maid of the Inn; 1L 2. 

OOffer-flsh (kof'6r-flsh), n. A fish of the genus 
Oetradon ; a trunk-fish. 

ft. [Verbal n. of cof- 
lie operation of securing 
> from the ingress of water 
by ramming in clay between the casing and the 
rock. 

coffershipt (kof'6r-ship), n. [< coffer + •ship.] 
The office of treasurer, cash-keeper, or purser. 

Hla Majesty pleased the people greatly to put him from 
the cofferehip. RcOetgh, Hemalna (Ord MS.). 

coffer-work (kof'6r-w6rk), n, 1. In arch., a 
surface ornamented with coffers. — 8. In tna- 
eonrjf, rubble-work faced with stone— Ooflto- 
m celling. See ceiling. 

coffin (kof'- or kdf'in). a. [Early mod. E. also 
oophin (def. 3), after the L.; < ME. cofin, coffin , 
a Basket, a pie-crust (the sense of 1 chest in 
which a dead human body is buried,’ for which 
ME. cofer is found, does not belong to cofin in 
ME.), < OF. cofin = Pr. cofin = Bp. cofin, a 
basket, b It. cofano, formerly also cofino, oof- 
lino , a basket, trunk, coffer, < L. copMnue , a 
basket, < Gr. icfotvoc. a basket. See coffer , the 
oame word in other ME. and mod. senses.] If. 
A basket. 

And thel token the relife of broken metis twelve coffin* 
ful and of the flsclils. Wydlf, Maw vL 

8f. A mold of paste for a pie ; the crust of a pie. 
See custard-coffin . 

Of the paste a cqffln I will rear. Shot,, Tit And., v. 8. 

If you spend 

The red-deer plea In your house, or sell them forth, air, 
Oast ao that I may have their coffin* all 
Beturned here, and piled up. 

B. Jonton , Staple of News, II. 1. 

3. The ehest, box, or ease in which a dead hu- 
man body is placed for burial : usually made 
of wood or lead, but sometimes of stone or iron, 
or even of glass. 

Not a Sower, not a flower sweet, 

On my black coffin let there be atrown. 

Shah., T. N., it 4 (song). 
Hla (Saint Luke’s] bones were brought from Constanti- 
nople in an yron coffin. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 17a 

4f. A paper twisted in the form of ft cone, used 
as a bag by grocers; a eap or comet. — 5. In 
farriery, the hollow part of a horse’s hoof, or 
the whole hoof below the coronet, including the 
coffin-bone.— 6. In printing : (af) The wooden 
frame which inclosed the stone or bed of the 
•old form of hand printing-press, (b) The frame 
which incloses an imposing-stone.— >7. In mUU 
' . one of the sockets in the eye of the runner, 
loh receives the end of the driver. E. A 
Knight.— 8. In mining, old workings open to the 
day, where the ore was raised to the suzfaoe by 


man in cnt*s _ 

Shorten one s days, 
mffln (kof'- or kdf'in), v. t. [< coffin, a.] If. 
To cover with paste or crust. Bee coffin, a., 2 ; 
also extract under baked-meat, 2. 

And oqfftn’d In crust, till now aha waa hoary. 

B. Joneon, Masque of Gypsies. 

8. To put or inclose in a coffin, as a corpse; 
hence, figuratively, to confine ; shut up. 

They Coffin him and place him in a roome richly fur- 
nished, and oouer him with a sheet, in which they paint 
hla portraiture. Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 446. 

Myself will see him coffin'd and embalmed, 

And in one tomb rest with him. 

Beau, and FI* (7), Faithful friends, lit 8. 

Tear forth the fathers of poor families 
Out of their beds, and oqjftn them alive 
In aome kind olasping prison. 

B. Joneon, Volpone, L L 
Some coffin'd in their cabins lie, equally 
Griev'd that they are not dead, aud yet muit die. 

Donne, The Storm. 

coffin-boat (kofln-bdt), n. A sink-boat or bat- 
tery used in shooting wild fowl, especially 
ducks. See battery, 14. [Chesapeake Bay.] 

coffin-bone (kof'in-Wn), n. The last phalanx 
of a horse’s foot; the distal phalangeal bone. 
See hoof. 

coffin-carrier (kof'in-kaiJi-6r), ft. [Equiv. to 
pall-bearer, -in allusion to its black back.] 
The great black-backed gull, Lana marinas. 
See blacbbmk, 1. [Local, New Eng.] 

COffln-flsh (kor in-fish), n. A fish of the family 
Ostraciontidai. The name is applied in New 
South Wales to Oetracion diaphanus and O. con- 
catenates, and to Jracana lenticularis. 

coffle (korl), n. [Also written caufle and baf- 
fle, and in the general sense ‘caravan’ also cafi- 
lah, caffUah, bafllah, bafila, < Ar. bdfila, > Pers. 
Hind. bdfUa, a caravan: see bafila A A train or 
gang of slaves transported or marched for sale. 

Lundy was a constant witness of the horrors and cruel- 
ties of the [slave] traffic as the eoff lee of chained victims 
were driven through the streets. 

Weetmineter Rev., CXXV. 871. 

coffre-fort (kof'6r-fort), n. [F., orig .coffrefort : 
ooffre, a box: fort, < L.fortis, strong: see cof- 
fer, ft., ssxd fortitude.] A strong box, especially 
one ora decorative character, generally small, 
and wrought either in steel or a similar mate- 
rial, for use in keeping money or valuable pa- 
pers ; an imitation of such a box in wood or 
the like. 

coffiret (kof 'ret), ft. [F., dim. of coffire, a coffer: 
see coffer , ft.] A casket, especially one of orna- 
mental design and character. 

Oblong box or eoffret. old black Boule, height 5 inches* 
length 18 inches. S. K. Cat. Spec. Exhib., 1868, No. 818. 

COflyt, adv. [ME., also coflich, < AS. edfliee, 
quickly, valiantly, < cdf, quick: see oo/ond-fy 9 ,] 
Quickly; impetuously. 

The Eynge with his keene oat [host] oofiUh fights. 

Alisaunder qf Macedoine (E. E. T.8.), L 897. 

cofound (kd-found'), e. t [< co-* + found?.] 
To found together or at the same time. 

It [the steeple of Bt. Paul's] . . . waa originally oo-Jound- 
ed by King Ethelbert with the body of tho Church. 

Fuller, Worthies, London, II. 846. 

cofounder (k6-foun'd6r), ft. [< co-1 + founder*.] 
A joint founder. 

cofret, ft. A Middle English form of coffer . 



ige, bog, baag ■> Sw. dial, kdg as Teel. 
j. cogga, cog go, oogo), a var. of ME. 
, E. cock?, < OF. cogue, a small boat: see 
cock?.] 1. A small boat; a cockboat; a cook. 
Jason and Ercules also 
That in a cogge to londe were yeo. 

Chaucer, Good Women, L 1481. 
Taste ancres full kene into the water, 

Cogge* with oablta cachyn to londe, 

And lay so on lone the long night ouer. 

Destruction qf Troy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 1077. 

8. A trading-vessel; a galley; a ship in general. 
Com i and crayers than crosses thaire mastes 
At the commandment of the kynge. 

Morle Arthun(E. E. T. L 788. 
Agaynes hem oomen her naveye, 

Cogget and dromoundes, many galeye. 

Richard Co er de Lion (Weber's Metr. Bom., II.X L 4788. 

OOg 9 (kog), ft. [< ME. cog, cogge, hog = Sw. 
kugge, a cog; prob. of Oelnc origin, < Gael. Ir. 
cog as W. cocas, pi. cocus, cocs, a cog. In def. 
5, cf . cock?, a notch.] 1. A tooth, catch, or pro- 
jection, usually one of a continuous series of 
such projections, on the periphery or the side 


of a wheeL or on any part of a machine, which, 
on receiving motion, engages with a corre- 
sponding tooth or projection on another wheel 
or other part of the machine, and imparts mo- 
tion to it. See cut under cogechceL 
Cogge of a uylle, scariobaUnm. Prompt. Pam., p. 86. 
Please you to set the watermill with the ivory ooge In % 
a-grtnding. Middleton and Rowley, Spanish Gypsy, U. L 

8f. A mill-wheel; acog-wheeL 

The we re 1-oun dur [kinder, that is, more akin or like] to 
one frogge 

That sit at mulne [mill] under cogge. 

Out and MgXHngdU, L 86. 

8. In mining, same as chock?)!. — 4. The short 
handle of a scythe. [Frov. Eng.]— 5. A kind 
of notch used in tailing joists or wall-plates. 
—Oof and round, a devioe, consisting of a oog-wheel 
working into the rounds of a lantern-wheel, for raising a 
bucket from a well. 

;)• e. t . ; pret. and pp. cogged, pur. coa- 
, MB. ooggen; from the noun.] 


ing. ME. ooggen ; from the noun.] 1. To 
with cogs. 

Coggyn a mylle, soarioballo. Prompt. Pan., p. 86. 

8. To wedge up so as to' render steady or pre- 
vent motion: as, to cog the leg of a table which 
stands unevenly; to cog a wheel of a carriage 
with a stone or a piece of wood. [Scotch.]— 8. 

To harrow. [North. Eng.] — Cogged respiration 
or breath-sound. $pe breathmmd. 

C0g», Mgue (k«g), »• „ [So. (dim. ooggie, q. v.), 

< Gael, cogan , a small drinking-vessel, cog, a 
drink, b Ir. cogan, cog. a drink, = W. cogan, a 
bowl; prob. connected with OGael. ooca, hol- 
low, empty, W. coeg, empty. Cf. cog?.] 1. A 
circular wooden vessel used for holding milk, 
broth, etc. [Scotch and North. Eng.] 

Their drink is ale made of beer-malt, and tunned up In 
a small vessel called a cogue; after it has stood a few . 
hours, they drink it out of the cogue, yest and all. ' 

, Mod. Account qf Scotland, 1670 (HarL MUo., VL 141). 

For feftr by foes that they should lose 
Their coguee of brow. 

Battle qf Sheriff-Muir (Child's Ballads, VTL 
8. A measure used at some mills, containing 
the fourth part of a peck.— 8. Intoxicating 
liquor. 

OOg 9 , cogue (kdg), v. pret. and pp. cogged, 
cogmd, ppr. mugging, coguing. [Sc., from the 
noun.] To empty into a wooden vessel. 

OOg 4 (kog), r. ; pret. andpp. cogged, ppr. cogging. 
[Not found in ME.; perhaps from W. ooegfc, " 
make void, trick, pretend, C coeg, empty, vain, 
saucy, silly, foolish: see cog?. Of. odkes*, com.] . : 
I .trans. 1. To flatter; wheedle; seduce or win 
by adulation or artifice. 

Ill mountebank their loves, 

Cog their hearts from them, and come home beloVd 
Of all the trades in Borne. Shah., Cor., ilL ft 

With such poor fetches to cog a laughter from us. 

MiUon, Colasterlon. 

8. To obtrude or thrust by falsehood or decep- 
tion; foist ; palm : usually with in or on. 

Fustian tragedies . . . have by concerted applause been 
cogged upon tno town for masterpieces. B en ni e. 

8. To adapt (a die) for cheating, by lo 
so as to direct its fall: as, to play with < 
dice. 

I know none breathing, but will cogge a dye 
For twentle thousand double pistofets. 

Mareton , Antonio and Mellida, I., IlL 1. 

II. intrans. 1. To wheedle : flatter : dissimur 
late. 

Cog , lie, flatter, and face 

Four ways in Court to win men graoe. 

Ateharn , The Scholemaster, pi 54. 

For they will cog so when they wish to use men. 

With “fray be cover’d, sir,*' “I beseech you, stt," 

Chapman, Gentleman Usher, lfi. L 
Mistress Ford, I cannot cog, I cannot prate. 

Shah., M. W. of W., 11L S. 

8. To cheat, especially by means of loaded dice. 

For guineas In other men’s breeches 

Your gamesters will palm and will cog . Swift. 

OOg 4 (kog), it. [< cog!, if.] 1. A trick or de- 
ception. 

Letting it pass for an ordinary cog upon them. 

Bp. Watson. 

9. pi. Loaded dice. 

It wore a hard matter for me to get my dinner that day 
wherein my master had not sold a dosed of devices, a case 
of cog*, and a suit of shifts in the morning. 

Greene, James IV., 1L L 

00g-bell8 (kog'belz), n.pl. [Cf. equiv. E. dial. 
conkabeU. ] Icicles. [Frov. Eng* J 

oogenoe (kfi'jgns), n. [< cogent: see -ence.] Co- 
gency. [Bare.] 

An argument of cogence. Cowper , Conversation, L J8SL 

cogency (k6'Jgn-si), n. [< cogent: see -ency.] 
Power of proving or of producing belief; m 
quality of being highly probable or convincing; 



force; credibility: as, the cogency of an alleged 
motive, or of evidence; the cogency of one’s ar- 
guments or reasoning. 

Maxims and axioms, principles of science, because they 
•re self-evident, have been supposed innate ; although no* 
body ever shewed the foundation of their clearness and co- 

----- Locke. 


Negative evidence ... of the same kind and of the 
same cogency as that which forbids us to assume the exis- 
tence between the Karth and Venus of a planet as buye as 
either of them. IT. K. Clifford , Lectures, If. 68. 

It (k$-jd'nial), a. [< oo- 1 + genial ; var. 

' l] Congenial 

A writer of a oogenial cast. 

T. Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, IL 867. 

OOgent (kft'jgnt), a. [= F. cogent, < L. coqen(t-)s, 
pp. of oogere, collect, compress, compel, contr. 
of *co4gere, for *oo-agere } < co-, together, + age - 
re, drive: see oo- 1 and act, n.j 1. Compelling 
by physical force; potent; irresistible by pliysi- 
oil means. [Rare?] 

The cogent force of nature. Prior, 

2. Compiling assent or conviction; appealing 
powerfully to the intellect or moral sense; not 
easily denied or refuted: as, a cogent reason or 
argument. 

This moat cogent proof of a Deity. Bentley. 

This way of reasoning was so obvious and cogent that 
many, even among tho Jews themselves, acknowledged the 
force of it Bp. Atterbwy , Sermons, II. v. 

cogently (kS' jent-li), adv. In a cogent manner, 
’t, cogged. A Middle English spelling of 

ft, 3, + -gfi.] In 
e roof-supports or 


«W»H 

cool, ot 


upt 


cog 1 , cog * 

cogger 1 (kog'er), n. 
mining , one who “ 
cogs. 

cogger 3 (kog'to), n. [< cog* + -or 3.] A flat- 
terer; a deceiver; a cheat. 

coggeryt (kog'6r-i), ». [< cog* + -ery.] The 
paetice of cogging or cheating, especially at 
dice; trickery; falsehood; knavery. 

This is a second false surmise or eoggerie of the Jesuits 
to keep the ignorant in error. 

Bp. Watson, Quodlibets of Religion (ed. 1602), p. 106. 

OOggle (kog'i), n. [Sc., dim. of cog 9 .] 1, A 
small wooden bowl. — 2. The contents of a 
j, as porridge, brose, liquor, etc. 

I 1 (kog'ing), n. [Verbal n. of cog*, v.] 
> practice of cheating by loaded dice. 

As to diceing, I think it becommeth best deboshed soul- 
diers to play at on the heads of their drums, being only 
ruled by hasard, and subject to knavish cogging. 

Quoted in Strutt' e Sports and Pastimes, p. 17. 

cogging 3 (kog'ing), n. Same as calking 3 . 

COggl6 r (kog'i), n. [Dim. of cop 1 .] A small 
boat. 

COgglc 3 (kog'i), v. i. ; pret. and pp. coggled , ppr. 
coggling. HE. dial., appar. < ooggle 1 , n., a small 
boat, or else var. oi cockle «, move up and 
down, as waves: see coqgle 1 and cockle*,’] To 
move from side to Bide ; be shaky. [Prov. Eng. 
and Scotch.] 

OOgglC 9 (kog'l), a. [E. dial., appar. dim. of cock 9 , 
a roundish heap, etc. (cf. Sw. dial, hokkel, a 
lump of earth), or var. of equiv. cobble 1, q. v. ; 
but of. D. kogel = MHG. kugete, kugel , G. kugel, 
a ball, bowl globe.] A small round stone; 
a cobble. [Prov. Eng.] 

oogglody (kog ' 1-di), a . [Extension of coggly, 
or var. of oocklety.] Shaky; unstable. [Prov. 

■ * Take care of that step-ladder though ; it is eoggledy , as 
I observed when you came down. 

Mist Edgeworth, Helen, xxv. 

glestone (kog'l-stdn), n. [< coggUP 4* stone. 

■ cobblestone.} A cobblestone. 

‘ cogglie; 



oogita - 
state or 

quality of being cogitable or thinkable; possi- 
bility of being thought. 

of whatsoever hath any entity or cogi* 
Cudmrth, Morality, iv. 1. 


Conceptions 

tability. 


cogitable (koj'i-ta-bl). a. and n. [= F. Sp. oogi- 
title, < L. copitahilis, < cogitate , think ; see cogi- 
tate.] I, a. Capable of being thought ; that may 
be apprehended by thinking; thinkable; not 
logically absurd. 

Creation is cogitable by us only aB a putting forth of di- 
vine power. Sir w. Hamilton, Discussions, p. 698. 


n. ». Anything enable of being the subject 
of thought. Sir W. Hamilton. 

OOfitabund (koj'i-ta-bund), a. [= Sp. Pg. cogi- 
tabundo m It. cogitabondo, < LL. cogitabundus, 
thoughtful, < L. cogitate, think: see cogitate.] 

Full of thought; deeply thoughtful. [Rare.] in any case 
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Bosch, in a clerical drsss, Is seated in an aaay-ehatr, 
tabund, with a manuscript open before him. 

Southey. The Doctor, exit 

cogltabimdity (kojM-t^bun'dJ-ti), n. r< cogi- 
tabund + -ity.] Deep thoughtfulness. [Humor- 
ous.] 

cogitate (koj'i-t&t), f.; pret. and pp. cogitated, 
ppr. cogitating. [< L. cogitatus, pp. of edgitare 
(> It. cogitate a Sp. Pg. cogitar sc OF. oogiter), 
consider, ponder, weigh, think upon. prob. a 
contr. (as edgere for *coigere, *ooagere) for *co- 
igitare , for co-agitate (which occurs later as a 
new formation m lit. sense t shake together’), < 

2 together, + agitate, shake: see oo- 1 and 
tote.] L intrans. To think earnestly or 
iiously; reflect; ponder; meditate: as, to 
cogitate upon means of escape. 

He that oalleth a thing into his mind . . . oogitateth and 
eonsidereth. Bacon , Learning. 

II, trans. To revolve in the mind; think about 
attentively; meditate on; hence, devise or plan: 
as, he is cogitating mischief. 

We ... did cogitate nothing more than how to satisfy 
the parts of a good pastor. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 780. 

cogitation (koj-i-tft'shgn), n. (In early ME. 
cogitactun , < OF. cogitactun , cogttaoion, F. cogi- 
tation = Ft, cogitatio =sPg. cogitagdo m It. cogi- 
tations, < L. cogitatio(n-), < cogitate, think: see 
cogitate ,] 1. The act of cogitating or thinking; 
earnest reflection; meditation; contemplation. 
On some great charge employ'd 
He seem'd, or fix'd in cogitation deep. 

Baton, P. L., liL 629. 

Round the decaying trunk of human pride. 

At morn, and eve, and midnight’s solemn hour, 

Do penitential cogitations cling. 

Wordsworth, Eoclea. Sonnets, 1. 21. 
Hence — 2. That which is thought out ; a plan ; 
a scheme. [Rare.] 

The king, perceiving that his desires were intemperate, 
and his cogitations vast and irregular, began not to brook 
111 in well. Bacon, Henry VII. 

cogitative (koj'i-tft-tiv), a. [« F. cogitatif = 
Bp. Pg. It. oogitativo , < ML. cogitations. < L. co- 
gitatus, pp. of cogitate, think: see cogitate and 
-ive.] 1. Having the power of cogitating or 
meditating; thinking; reflective: as, cogitative 
faculties*— 2. Given to thought or contempla- 
tion; thoughtful 

Sir //. Woiton, Parallel between Essex and Buckingham. 
COgitatively (koj'i-t$-tiv-li), adv . In a cogita- 
tive or thinking manner, 
cogltativity (koj # i-t&-tiv'i-ti), n. [< cogitative 
+ -ity.] Power of cogitation. [Rare.] 

To change death into life, incapacity of thinking into 
cogitativity. W. WoUaston. 

cogito ergo nun (koj'i-tft 6r'go sum). [L.: co- 
gito, 1st pen. sing. pres. ina. act. of cogitate, 
think; ergo, therefore ; sum, 1st pers. sing. pres, 
ind. of esse, be: see cogitate, ergo, and be 1 .] Lit- 
erally, I think, therefore I am: the starting- 
point of the Cartesian system of philosophy. 
See Cartesian . 

COgmant (kog'mftn), n.; pi. cogmen (-men). [< 
cog{ware) + man.] A dealer in or a maker of 
cogware. 

cognac (kd'nyak), n. [Formerly also cogniac ; < 
F7 cognac: so called from Cognac in France.] 1. 
Properly, a French brandy of superior quality 
distilled from wines produced in uie neighbor- 
hood of Cognac in the department of Charente, 
France; more loosely, any of the brandies of 
that department. Hence— 2. In Europe, any 
brandy of good quality (this name having su- 
perseded the original terms eau-de-vie , brannt - 
tcein, etc. ) ; in the United States, French brandy 
in general. See champagne. 

Cognac pottery. See pottery . 
cognate (kog'n&t), a . and n. [« Sp. Pg. co- 
gnado a It. oognato, < L. mgnatus, < co-, toge- 
ther, + *gnatus, old form of natus, bom, pp. of 
*gnusci, nasci, be bom: see natal, native. Cf. 
agnate, adnate.] I, a. 1. Allied bv blood; con- 
nected or related by birth; specifically, of thd 
same parentage, near or remote, as another. 
See cognation, 1.— 2. Related in origin; trace- 
able to the same source ; proceeding from the 
same stock or root ; of the same family, in a 
general sense: as, cognate languages or dia- 
lects; words cognate in origin. — 3, Allied in 
nature, quality, or form; having affinity of any 
kind: as, cognate sounds. 

There ltt a difference between poetry and the cognate 
arts of expression, since the former has somewhat less to 
do with material processes and effects. 

Stedman, Viet Poets, p. 8. 
In ancient Hellas then? were four classes of religious ob- 


servance more or less cognate with pilgrimage, though not 
identical therewith. EncycTSrit,, XIX. 91. 


flamii acflMiMva or cklaflttva BaasIMa— 

and differing only in being oonoehred by different minds 
or bv the same mind at dMmnt times. Any 
notions.— Oopii^ Mcposltionfl, in bpie, propositions 
having the tame subject or the same predicate. 

n. n. [rn F. cognat, etc,, < L. cognatus, fern. 
oognata, n,: see above.] 1. One connected 
with another by ties of kindred; specifically, 
in the plural, all those whose descent can be 
traced from one pair. In its technical use in 
Roman law it implied a lawful marriage as the 
source. See agnate and cognation, 1.— 2. Any- 
thing related to another by origin or derivation, 
as a language or a word: as, the Latin and 
Greek languages are cognates, 

cognateness (kog'n&t-nes), n. The state or 
relation of being cognate. Coleridge . 

COgnatl (kog-nrti), n. pi IX., pi. of cognatus, 
n.: see cognate, a. and n.] Persons related by 
birth; specifically, the descendants of the same 
pair. See cogmtton, 1. 

cognatic (kog-nat'ik), a. [< cognate 4- -4c; m 
F. cognatigue = Sp. cogndUoo ■Pg. cognatioo.] 
Cognate; pertaining to relationship by descent 
from one pair. See cognation, 1. 

The old Roman law established, for example, a funda- 
mental difference between Agnatic and Cognatic relation- 
ship, that Is, between the Family considered as based upon 
common subjection to patriarchal authority and the Fam- 
ily considered (in conformity with modem ideas) as united 
through the mere fact of a common descent This dis- 
tinction disappears in the “ law common to all nations." 

Maine, Ancient law (8d Am. ed.), p. 66. 

cognation (kog-na'shqn), n. [< ME. oognaoioun, 

< OF. cognomen, F. cognation = Pr. cognation 
eb Sp. oognacion = Pg. oognaqdo a It. cogna- 
eione , < L. cognatioin-), < cognatus, kindred: 
see oognato.] 1. Relationship by descent from 
the same pair, including both the male and the 
female lines. See agnation. 

He that honours his parents . . . will dearly account of 
all his relatives and persons of the same cognation. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1886), I. 210. 

Cognation is ... a relative term, and the degree of 
connexion in blood which it Indicates dopends on the par- 
ticular marriage which Is selected as the commencement 
of the calculation. If we begin with the marriage of fa- 
ther and mother, Cognation will only express the relation- 
sldn of brothers and sisters ; if we take that of the grand- 
father and grandmother, then uncles, aunts, and their de- 
scendants will also be inoluded in the notion of Cognation ; 
and following the same process a larger number of Cog- 
nates may be continually obtained by choosing the start- 
ing point higher and higher up in the line of ascent 

Maine, Ancient Law (8d Am. ed.), p. 142. 

2. Affinity by kindred origin. 

His cognation with the Aaoides and kings of Molossus. 

Sir T. Browne , Mine. Tracts, p. 169. 

His (the Lord's] baptism did sitmify, by a eognatton to 
their usual rites and ceremonies of ablution, and washing 
gentile proselytes, that the Jews had so far receded from 
their duty . . . that they were in the state of strangers. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1886), I. 86. 

3. Affinity of any kind; resemblance in nature 
or character. 

He inducetli us to ascribe effects unto causes of no cog- 
nation. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

coj^iisabUity, cognisable, etc. See cogniea- 

COgnKia, n. Plural of cognitum. 

cognition (kog-nish'qn), n. [< ME. oognicion 
s= F. cognition k Pr. oognicio ms Sp. cognicion 
(obs.) as It. oopnieione, <L. oognitio(n-), know- 
ledge, perception, a judicial examination, trial, 

< cognitus, pp. of cognoscere , know, < co-, to- 
gether, + *gnoscere, older form of noscere, = 
Gr. yi-yvtomv, yvuvai b E. know: see know 1 , 
and of. cognise, cognisance , cognieor , cognosce , 
connoisseur.] 1. Knowledge, or certain know- 
ledge, as from personal view or experience; 
perception; cognizance. 

This deuyn [divine] was of good cognicion, 

And a sooler was of Tholouse certain, 

As witnesseith lltterall scripture plain. 

Horn. qfPartenay (E. E. T. S.X l 6981. 

Sometime he [Constantine] took, as St Augustine wit- 
nesMth, even personal cognition of them. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vUL 8. 
1 will not be myself, nor have cognition 
Of what I feel; 1 am all patience. 

Shak. t T. and 0., v. 2. 

2. A mental act or process, or the product of 
an act, of the general nature of knowing or 
learning, (a) The act of acquiring any sort of idea; 
consciousness referring to an object as affecting the sub- 
ject; the objectification of feeling; an act of knowing 
in the widest sense, inoluding sensation, imagination, in- 
stinct, etc. : in this sense, discriminated as a function of 
the mind from foiling ana volition, 

1 frequently employ cognition as a synonym of know- 
ledge. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xxL 

The very facts whleh lead us to distinguish feeling from 
cognition and conation make against the hypothesis that 
consciousness can ever be all feeling. 

James Ward, Bncyo. Brit, XX 4a 
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The theory of cognition, on which this ultimate com 
tion rests, and from whioh it is developed, msy be ran 
ed either as an analysis of experience or as the Idea of self * 
consciousness. Adamson, Philos, of Kant, p. 148. 

(e) A mental representation (the act or the product) whioh, 
by the operation of sensory perception or thought, is made 
to correspond to an external object, though not, it may 
be, accurately. The word copnitio was the ordinary scho- 
lastic term in this sense. Cognition was occasionally used 
by Hobbes, Oud worth, and other writers whose vocabulary 
was strongly influenced by the Latin, but is rarely met 
with In later Bnglish before Hamilton. 

All oogntiiont — even the most abstract— are primarily 
feelings. Q. H. Lew*, Probs. of Life and Mind, if. lit » SO. 

8. In old Soots law , a process in the Court of 
Session by whioh eases concerning disputed 
marches were determined. — 4f. Same as cog- 
nisance, 2. 

The bishops were ecclesiastical judges over the presby- 
ters, the inferior clergy, and the laity. . . . There was in- 
herent in them a power of oognition of causes, and coercion 
ot persons. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), 11. 206. 

Abstractly# or speculative oognitlon. See abstrac- 
tive . — Actual cognition, adequate cognition, seethe 
adjectives.— Analytical cognition, the logical dissec- 
tion of a notion.— Cognition and sale, in Scotland, a 
process before .the Court of Session, at the instance of a 
pupil and his tutors, for obtaining a warrant to sell the 
whole or a part- of the pupil's estate. — Cognition and 
easine, in Scotland, a form of entering an heir in bur- 
gage property. — Condi t ion of oe§ailteiL See condi- 
tion.— Empirical oupdtmn, an act of learning from 
experience, or the knowledge so obtained.— Enlgmati- 


The snserioa of the Mm tkgnthm . . . is not in- 
volved m the doctrine of Nnminalfcmi. 

Sir W. Ham ilton , Metaph., xxxvi. 

(kog'ni- or kon'i-e£-biTj-ti), n. 

cognisable: see 4iWfy.] The quality of be- 
ing cognizable. Also spelled eogmmhMty. 
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speculum in animate.' — Essential oognltiont, God's 
knowledge as belonging to him essentially.— Form Of 
cognition See form.— Habitual cognition. See ha- 
bitual knowledge, under knowledge. — Historical oognl- 
tion, knowledge of facts.— Immaterial cognition, an 
act of acquiring knowledge without the aid of the bodily 
organs, whether of the peripheral senses or of the brain. 
—Infused oognitlon, the direct communication of know- 
ledge from on Ngh.-~ Intellective oofoition, knowledge 
from reason and not from sense. — Xntalleotual cogni- 
tion. (a) Knowledge by the understanding, (b) Cogni- 
tion by direot Insight, and not by ratiocination . — Intui- 
tive oognitlon. (a) Knowl edge by immediate experience. 
(b) Present peroep tion ot an object, with consciousness of 
it as an object.— Material oognitlon, an act of learning 
by means of the bodily organs, that is, the senses or the 
brain.— Matter of oqgsiMon. See matter . — Matutinal 
OOgniHint, the cognition of things In the Divine Word : 
so called because tne angels were said to have this kind 
of knowledge in the morning. —Medium Of 
See medium . — Meritorious oognition, knowledge at- 
tained by the practioe of virtue.— Mixed cognition, a 
cognition partly a priori, partly a posteriori.— Natural 
OOgnltlOIL cognition by means of the senses and reason, 
without miraculous assistance.- Nocturnal oognltiont, 
that knowledge of God which belongs to the devils and 
which does not partake of the divine light.— Particular 


_ Practical oognitlon. (a)Knowledge 
of what ought to be— that is, of what is demanded by the 
moral law : opposed to theoretical cognition, or knowledge 
of what is. (o) Knowledge more or less readily capable of 
practical application : opposed to speculative or metaphysi- 
cal cognition, which is either incapable or not readily capa- 
ble of such application.— Proper oognltiont, the cogni- 
tion of an object in itopeouliar essence.— Pure cognition, 
in the philosophy of Kant, cognition of an objoot so far as it 
is determined by the laws of the faculty of representation. 
—Rational oognitlon, cognition a priori, from reason.— 
Bosudtlve oognitlon, knowledge by the senses.— Sin- 
gular oognitlon. »ee singular . — Symbolical oogni- 
Ifi See symbolical knowledge, under knowledge.— Byn- 
tnetioal cognition by a synthesis ot notions, 

not a more aualysis ot them. — Theoretical cognition. 
See theoretical knowledge, under knowledge.— Theory of 
OOgnltion, a mixed psychological and logical account of 
how the mind is able to attain to knowledge, showing 
what kinds of truth and certainty are possible and what 
kinds are impossible.— Universal oognition, cognition 
of an object as one of a class. 

oognittonibuz idmittendiz (kog-nish-i-on'i- 
bus ad -mi -ten 'dig), [L. f for or of making 
acknowledgment : cognitionibus, abl. pi. of cog- 
nitio(n-), acknowledgment ; admittendh , abl. pi. 
of aamittendus, ger. of admittere , admit: see 
cognition and admit] In old Ena . law, a writ, 
named from its characteristic phrase, requir- 
ing a magistrate to certify to the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas fines that he had taken and neglect- 
ed to report. 

OOgnitiTO (kog'ni-tiv), a, [< L. oognitus (see 
cognition) + =F. oognittf.] 1. Capable of 

oognition; learning; knowing. 

Cognitive power, or concept! ve, the power ot knowing 
or conceiving. Hobbes, Human Nat., i. 

9. Pertaining to cognition: as, the cognitive 
faculties. 

Thinking (employing that term «s comprehending all 
our cognitive energies) is of two kinds. 

Sir W . Hamilton, Discussions, p. 678. 

litnm (kog'ui-tum), n. ; pi. oognita (-tft), 

, neut. of cognitus : see cognition .] An ob- 
of cognition.— Prlmum oognltum, the first 
r or kind of thing known in the order of learning. 


oonnoissable, F. oonnaissdble , < OF. conoistre, F, 
connattre, < L. cognosoere, know: see cognition, 
and of. cognisance .] 1. Capable of being cog- 
nized, known, perceived, or apprehended: as, 
the causes of many phenomena are not cognisa- 
ble by the senses. 

No articulate sound is cognisable until the inarticulate 
sounds whioh go to make it up have been learned. 

H. Spencer , Education, p. 180. 

9. Capable of being subjected to judicial ex- 
amination in a court; within the scope of the 
jurisdiction; capable of being, or liable to be, 
heard, tried, ana determined. 

I last winter erected a court of justice for the correct- 
ing of several enormities in dress and behaviour, which 
are not cognisable in any other courts of this realm. 

Addison, Institution of the Court. 

The canonists affirm that a suit may be brought in the 
ecclesiastical court for every matter which is not cogni- 
sable in the courts of secular law, and for a great many 
matters whioh are so cognisable. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 816. 

Also spelled cognisable . 

OOgnizably (kog'ni- or kon'i-za-bli), adv. In a 
cognizable manner. Also spelled cognisably . 
cognizance (kog'ni- or koi/i-xftns), ft. [For- 
merly also connusancc, conusance; < MS. oog- 
nisaunce, conoissance , conisancc , eonysshaunce , 
konichauns, etc., < OF. cognoisance , connoissance , 
conoisancc , cunoisancc , etc. (mod. F. connais- 
nance). < conoissant, ppr. of conoistre , oonostre. 
etc., < L. cognosoere , know: see cognition, ana 
of. cognisable , connoisseur .] 1. Knowledge or 
notice; perception; observation: now chiefly 
in the phrase take cognisance . 

Lady, of my name ye hane conusance. 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T, H.), 1. 404. 

In China, the Emperor himself takes cognisance ot all 
the doctors In the kingdom who profess authorship. 

Goldsmith , Citizen of the World, xxlx. 

It Is the simple truth that I did take cognisance of 
strange sights and singular people. 

0. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 18. 

2. In law: (a) The exercise of jurisdiction; a 
taking of authoritative notice, as of a cause. 

The Court ot King's Bench has original jurisdiction and 
cognisance ot all actions of trespass vl et armls. 

Blackstone , 

The senate [of Lucerne] has cognisance ot all criminal 
J. Adams, Works, IV. 838. 


com. term. Ass (as if from cognisa n c e, oq m Us a 
ble, regarded as cognise + -once, -able). Qt.reo- 
omise, agnize, and cognosce , and see cognisance, 
etc.] To make an object of oognition or thought ; 
perceive; become conscious of; know. Also 
spelled cognise. 

It would also be convenient, ... for psychological pre- 
cision and emphasis, to use the word to cognise in connec- 
tion with Its noun cognition. . . . But in this instance the 
necessity is not strong enough to warrant our doing what 
custom lias not done. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xxL 

Consciously to know a thing, that Is, to cognise It. Ani- 
mals know objeots, but do not cognise them. 

Kant, Logic (tr. by Abbott). 

cogniiee (kog-ni- or kon-i-z«'), n. [< cognis- iu 
cognis-anoe + -eei.1 In old law, one in whose 
favor a fine of land was levied. Also spelled 
cognisee . 

COgnlsOT (kog'ni- or kon'i-z6r), n. [Formerly 
also connusor. conusor; < cognis - in cognis-ance 
+ -or.] In old law , the party who levied a fine 
of land. Also spelled cognisor . 
cognomen (kog-nd'men), n. [< L. cognomen , < 
no-, together, + Agnomen, old form or nomen = 
E. name , q. v. Cf. agnomen , prenomen , noun, 
pronoun, renown .] 1. A surname; a distin- 
guishing name ; specifically, the last of the three 
names by which a Roman of good family was 
known, indicating the house to which he be- 
longed. See name. 

A duraame, a cognomen, is an addition to the personal 
name, which is given In order to distinguish its bearers 
from others of the same name. 

R. A. Freeman, Hist. Norman Conquest, V. 877. 

2. Loosely, a name, whether a given name, sur- 
name, or distinguishing epithet. [Colloq.] 

I repeated the name f Priscilla] to myself three or four 
times : . . . this quaint and prim cognomen . . . amal- 
gamated itself with my idea of the girl. 

Hawthorne, BUthedale Romanoe, Iv. 

kog-nom'i-nftl), a. and n. £< L. 


together, + Agnomen, t 
m " a. Having th< 


laving the same name (l o>, 
nomen: see cognomen), + 
ng tne same name. 


(b) Acknowledgment; admission, as a plea 
admitting the fact alleged in the declaration; 
a fine sur conusance de droit, (c) A plea in re- 
plevin, that defendant holds the goods in the 
right of another as his bailiff or servant. See 
avowry.— 8. (a) Any badge borne to facilitate 
recognition. Before the introduction of systematic 
herniary, nobles and leaders adopted simple bearings to 
be depleted upon a pennon or a shield, and the earliest 
heraldry was little more than the classification of these. 
Later, siuce no parts of the arms proper could bo borne 
but by those who had a legal right to them, with the ex- 
ception of heralds and pursuivants, some emblem was 
adopted as a cognizance, which could be worn by all the 
retainers of a noolo house. See badgei. 

Rif i encountre with this kntat that this kare woroheth. 

How schal 1 him knowe what koniehauns here he here? 

William qf Palcme (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 8«». 

It is the proper cognisance of Mahometanism, by fire 
and sword to maintain their cause. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), II. 105. 

(b) Iu her., the armorial surooat, or the crest, 
when worn, as being the only means by which 
a man in complete armor could be recognized. 

May the Winged Horse, your ancient badge and cogni- 
sance, still flourish ! Lamb, Old Benchers. 

Also spelled cognisance, 
maiming oonuiancc, in law, assertion of the right of 
exclusive jurisdiction. 

cognizant (kog'ni- or kon'i-zant ),a, [Formerly 
also oonnusant, conusant; ult" < OF. conoissant, 
ppr.: see cognisance ,] I. Having cognizance 
or knowledge : with of. 

Now tho memory has so far regained its dominion, that, 
in some measure, i am cognisant of my state. 

Poe, Tales, I. 886. 

The very moment there are phenomena of any kind 
within our consciousness, that moment the mind becomes 
cognisant qf its own existence. J. D. More.U, 

2. In law, competent to take legal or judicial 
notice, as of a cause or a crime. 

Also spelled cognisant . 

OOgnlse (kog'nlz), V. t. ; pret. and pp. cognised, 
ppr. cognising, [< L. cognosoere, know, with ac- 
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II. n. One who bears the same name ; a name- 
sake. 

Nor the dogfish at sea much more make out the dog of 
the land, than his cognominal or namesake in the heavens. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

OOgnominal 2 (kog-nom'i-ngl). a. [< cognomen 
(-min-) + -al. Cf. cognominal^.] Pertaining to 
a cognomen or surname. Bp. Pearson. 
cognominantt (kog-nom'i-nant), a. [< L. cog- 
nominan(t-)s . ppr. of cognomtnare : see cognomi- 
n ate.] Having one and the same name. 

COgnominate (kog-nom'i-n&t), V. t . ; pret. and 
pp. cognominated , ppr. cognominating [< L. 
mgnominatm, pp. of cognominare , furnish with 
a surname, < cognomen, a surname: see cogno- 
men.] To give a. cognomen or surname to; 
nickname. 

Under this eminent man, whom in Greek I cognominated 
Cyclops diphrdlates (Cyclops the charioteer). 

De Quineey, Eng. Mail Coach. 

cognozninate (kog-nom'i-nat), a . [< L. cogno- 
minatUR, pp. : see the verb.] Being or used as 
a cognomen or surname ; surnamed, or having 
a cognomen. 

oognomination (kog-nom-i-n&'shon), n. [< L. 
coy nomination), < cognominare: see cognomi- 
nate.] A surname; a name given by way of 
distinction: as, Alexander the Great. 

Therefore Clirist gave him the oognomination of Cephas. 

Jer. Taylor , Liberty ot l*rophesying, f 7. 

cognomina (kog-nom'i-n£), adv, [L., abl. of 
cognomen, cognomen.] By cognomen. 

cognosce (kog-nos'), v . ; pret. and pp. cognosced , 
ppr. cognoscing. [< L. cognosccre , become ac- 
quainted with, know: see cognition, and cf. 
cognise.] I. trans. In Scots law, to inquire in- 
to or investigate, often in ordor to giving judg- 
ment in a cause. 

II. intrans. To adjudicate ; pronounce judg- 
ment. [Scotch.] 

Doth it belong to us ... to cognosce upon his [the 
king’s) actions, or limit Ms pleasure? 

Drummond, Speech, May 2, 1688. 

eognosoenoet (kog-nos'ens), n. [< NL. cogno- 
Hcentia, < L. cognoscen(t-)s , ppr. of cognosoere, 
know: see cognition;] Knowledge; the act or 
state of knowing. Br. H. More. 

cognoscente, conoscente (It. pron. £6-nyd-.k6- 
no-shen'te), n . ; pi. cognoscenti, conoscenti (-ti). 
[It., prop, conoscente , prop. ppr. of conoscere, 
< L. cognosccre , know: see cognition.] A con- 
noisseur : most used in the plural. 

Ask a person of the most refined musical taste, ail abso- 
lute cognoscente, it you please. 

W. Haem, Eug. Church Mustek, p. 77. 


eofnoflcnilftjr 

g-no»-i-bil'i-ti), 

see -Wtfty.l The quality of being oog* 
nosoible. [Rare.] 

The cognoscibility of God is manifest. * 

Barrow , The Greed. 

cognoscible (kog-nos'i-bl), a . [< LL. cognosce 
buis, < L. cognoscere, know: see cognosce and 
copftttfon.] 1. Capable of being known. 

Neither oan evil be known, because whatsoever is truly 
cognoscible is good and true. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1836), t. 723. 

2. Liable or subject to judicial investigation. 

No external act can pass upon a man for a crime that is 
not cognoscible. Jer. Taylor , Works (oil. 1835), 11. 313. 

cognosdtivet (kog-noa'i-tiv), a. [Irreg. < L. 
cognosccre, know (see cognise, cognosce), + -it-ivc. 
The reg. form is cognitive.) Having the power 
of knowing; cognitive. 

An lunate cuynoecitiw jM>wer. Cud worth , Morality, iv.l. 

cognovit (kog-nd'vit), w. [L., lit. ho has ac- 
knowledged, 3d pors. sing. p<»rf. ind. of oogno - 
score, know, recognize : see cognition.'] In law, 
an acknowledgment or confession by a defen- 
dant that the plaintiffs cause, or a part of it, is 
just, wherefore the defendant, to save expense, 
suffers judgment to be entered without trial. 
More fully written cognovit actionem . 

cog-rail (kog'r&l), n. A rack or rail provided 
with cogs, placed between the rails of a rail- 
road-track, to enable a locomotive provided 
with cogged driving-gear to draw trains up ac- 
clivities too steep for ordinary methods of trac- 
tion. 

The rack or cog-rail in the middle of the track is mode 
of two angle-irons which have between them cogs of one* 
and-a-quarter-fnuh iron, accurately rolled to uniform size. 

Science, III. 415. 

COgrediency (kd-gre'<li-©n-si), n. [< eogredient : 
see -ency. ] In math. , tlie relation of eogredient 
sets of variables. 

OOgredient (ko-gre'di-ent), o. [< co- 1 4- *are- 
dtent , the form in comp. (cf. ingredient, and L. 
congredien{U)s, ppr. otcongredl , come together: 
see congress) of gradient, i L. gradients, ppr. of 
gradi, go : see gradient, grade,] Literally, com- 
ing together: in math., said of a system of vari- 
ables subject to undergo linear transformations 
identical with those of another system of varia- 
bles. Thus, If when the variables x, y are transformed 
by the formulas 

x * a{ + bri 

V ■ + dri, 

another set of variables, x', is simultaneously trans- 
formed by the formulas 

x’ i 
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r at 4- hn‘ 

1 ** 6 ' + d*l’> 


then the two sets are said to be eogredient. 

»gmJirdian (k6-gftr'di-an), n. [< co^ + guar- 
dian.] A joint guardian. Kent . 

COgOO, n. and r. See co/7 8 . 

CQgware (kog'wftr), n. [Etym. unknown. Cf. 
cogman.] A coarse narrow cloth like frieze, 
mentioned in the reign of Richard II. and used 
by the lower classes in England up to the six- 
teenth eentnry. 

cog-wheel (kog'hwel), 
fi. A wheel having 
teeth or cogs, used in 
transmitting motion 



by engaging tbe cogs 
or another similar whe< 


Cog-wheel (Spur-wheel). 


heel or of a rack ; a geared 
wheel, or a gear. The dlrectiou of the transmitted mo- 
tion is determined by the position and angle of the circle 
of cogs. Cog-whoels include rag- or sprocket- and lantem- 
wheels, and are classified as spur-, bevel-, and crown- 
wheels, according to the position of the cogs. See these 
words. — Ooff- Wheel respiration. Homo M cogged breath- 
sound (which see, under breath-sound). 

COg-WOOd (kog'wud), n. [< cog* 4- wood}.] A 
valuable timber-tree of Jamaica, which is im- 
perfectly known botanically. It has been re- 
ferred to Ceanothus Chloroxylon. 
cohabit (ko-hab'Jt), r. t. [* F. cohabitcr = Sp. 
Pg. oohahitar = It. coabitare , < LL. cohabitarc, 
< L. Co-, together, 4- habitare, dwell: see co- 1 
and habit, v., and cf. inhabit.] ■ If. To dwell to- 
gether; inhabit or reside in company or in the 
same place or country. 

That mankind hath very strong hounds to cohabit and 
concur in, other than mountains and hiUs, during his life. 

Donne , Letters, xxxvii. 

I do easily believe that peace, and pationce, and a calm 
content did cohabit in the cheerful heart of Sir Henry 
Wotton. 1. Walton , Complete Angler, p. 53. 

Specifically— 2. To dwell or live together as 
husband and wife : often with reference to per- 
sons not legally married, and usually, but not 
always, implying sexual intercourse. 


r< coanos- The law supposes that husband and wits cohabit to- 
iliur gather, even after a voluntary separation baa taken plaoe 

between them. Bouvier. 

cohabitant (k$-hab'i-t$nt), n. [< LL. cohabi- 
tants, ppr. of cohabitarc, dwell together: see 
cohabit.] One who dwells with another or in 
the same place. 

No small number of the Danes became peaceable cohab- 
itant* with the Saxons in England. 

Raleigh, Hist World, 111. 28. 

cohabitation (k^hab-i-ta'shon), ». [n F. co- 
habitation as Sp. cohabitacion be Pg. cohabitagdo 
mm It. coabiUmone, < LL. cohabitaHo(n-), < coha- 
bitare, pp. cohabitatus , dwell together: see co- 
habit.) If. The aet or state of dwelling to- 
gether or in the same plaoe. 

A cohabitation of the spirit with flesh. 

Dr. U. More, Conjecture Cabalistica, p. 218. 
To (his day [17221 they have not any one place of cohab- 
itation among them that may reasonably bear the name 
of a town. Beverley , Virginia, i. If 54. 

2. The state of dwelling or living together as 
husband and wife: often with reference to per- 
sons who are not legally married, and usually, 
but not always, implying sexual Intercourse, 
cohabitcrt (ko-hab'i-t6r), n. A cohabitant. 
Cuhahiters of the same region. 

Hobba r, tr. of Thucydides, iv. 

coheir (ko-fir' ), n. [< oo- 1 + heir, after L. coheres, 
coheeres, < 00 -, together, 4- hercs, hcercs, > ult. E. 
heir,] A joint heir : one who has, or has a right 
to, an equal or a definite share in an inheri- 
tance with another or others. 

I am a queen, and co-heir to this country, 

The sister to the mighty Ptolemy. 

Fletcher ( and another), False One, ii. 3. 
The heir was not necessarily a single person. A group 
of persons, considered in law as a single unit, might suc- 
ceed as co-heirs to tho inheritance. 

Maine, Ancient J.UW (3d Am. ed.), p. 176. 

coheiress (k6-&r'es), n. [< CO- 1 + heiress . See 
coheir.] A joint heiress ; a female who shares 
equally or definitely in an inheritance, 
cohere (k$-her'), v. i. ; prot. and pp. cohered, 
ppr. cohering. [Formerly also cohare, < L. co- 
hcerere, stick together, < co-, together, + hwrere, 
pp. hcesus, stick, cleave : soo hesitate, and cf. ad- 
here, inhere .] 1. To stick, or stick together; 
cleave; be united; hold fust, as one thing to 
another, or parts of the same mass, or two sub- 
stances that attract each other. 

Cohesion is manifested by two surfaces of glass, which, 
if ground exceedingly smooth and placed in contact, will 
where firmly. A. Daniell, ITtn. of Pliys., p. 229. 

2. To be well connected or coherent; follow 
regularly in the natural or logical order; be 
suited in connection, as the parts of a dis- 
course, or as arguments in a train of reason- 
ing. — 3. To suit; befitted; agree. 

Had time coher’d with place, or place with wishing. 

Shah., M. for M., ii. 1. 

coherence, coherency (ko-hGr'gns, -en-si), *. 
[= F. coherence = Sp. Pg. coherenoia = It. on- 
erenza, < L. eohasrentia, < cohmm{t-)s, ppr. of 
cohcerere , stick together : see cohere, coherent.] 

1, The act or state of cohering; a sticking or 
cleaving of one thing to another, or of parts of 
the same body to each other, or a cleaving to- 
gether of two bodies, as by the force of attrac- 
tion. [In this sense cohesion is more common.] 

When two pieces of wood have remained in contact and 
at rest for some time, a second force besides friotion re- 
sists their separation : the wood is compressible, the sur- 
faces come closely into contact, and the coherence due to 
this cause must be overcome before motion commences. 

H. 8. Ball , Expor. Mechanics, p. 70. 
This view of the nature of the lahellum explains its luge 
size, . . . and especially the manner of its coherence to the 
column, unlike that of the other petals. 

Darwin, Fertll. of Orchids by Insects, p. 288. 
The United States to-day cling together with a coherency 
far greater than the coherency of any ordinary federation 
or league. J. Fisks, A mer. Pol. Ideas, p. 99. 

2. Suitable connection or dependence, proceed- 
ing from the natural relation of parte or things 
to each other, as in the parts of a discourse or 
of any system ; consistency. 

Little needed the Princes and potentates of the earth, 
which way soever tho Gospel was spread, to study ways 
how to make a coherence betw * 


Us tower angle of each frustule te e o harmU to the arid, 
dlsaf the next one beneath. 

W. B. Carpenter, Micros., | ML 

2. Connected: consistent; having a natural or 
due agreement of parts; consecutive; logical: 
said <3 things: as, a coherent discourse. 

An unerring eye for that fleeting expression of the moral 
features of character, a perception or which alone makes 
the drawing of a coherent likeness possible. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 125. 
From the earliest times that men began to form any co- 
herent idea of It [the world] at all, they began to guess in 
some wav or other how it was that it all began, and how 
it was all going to end. IF. R. Clijfbrd, Lectures, 1. 19L 

3. Observing dne order, connection, or arrange- 
ment, as in thinking or speaking; consistent; 
consecutive: said of persons. 

A coherent thinker and a strict reasoner is not to be 
made at onoo by a set of rules. Watte, Logic. 

4. Suited; fitted; adapted; agreeing. 

Instruct my daughter how she shall persever. 

That time and place, with this deceit so lawful, 

May prove coherent. Shak., All’s Well, HI. 7. 

5. In hot., sometimes used for connate. 
coherentmo (ko-hfir-en-tif'ik), a. [Irreg. < L. 

cohwren(t-)s, coherent L + - ficus , < facere, make.] 
Causing coherence. [Rare.] 

Cohesive or cahercntifio force. Coleridge. 

coherently (k$-h6r'§nfc-li), adv. In a coherent 
manner; with due connection or agreement of 
parts ; with logical sequence. 

It is a history in which none of tho events follow one 
another coherently. Buckle, Civilisation, I. ill. 

coheritor (kd-her'J-tor), n. [< co- 1 4- heritor.] 
A joint heritor or heir ; a coheir. 

Are a new Calvary and a new Penteoost In reserve for 
these coheritore of the doom to become coheritore of the 
blessedness reserved for the human "sons of perdition ”7 
N. A. Rev., CXXVI. 842. 

cohesibility (ko-h6-zi-bil'i-ti), n. [< cohesible: 
see -bility. j The tendency to unite by cohe- 
sion; cohesiveness. [Rare.] 
cohesible (k6-h3'zi-bl), a. [< L. cohams , pp, of 
cohcerere, cohere, 4- -ible.] Capable of cohe- 
sion; cohesive. [Rare.] 
cohesion (kfi-he'zhon), n. [= F. coMsion w* Bp. 
cohesion = Pg. cohesao = It. coesione , < L. as if 
*eohai8io{n-), < cohan'ere, pp. oohwsus, stick to- 
gether: see cohere.] 1. The act or state of 00- 


ween the Churches politic and 
theirs. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii, 

coherent (ko-hfir'ent), a. [= F. coherent » Bp. 
Pg. coherente = It. coerente , < L. cohatren(t-)s, 
ppr. of cohcerere, stick together, cohere : see co- 
here.] 1 . Sticking, or sticking together ; cleav- 
ing, as the parts of a body, solid or fiuid, or as 
one body or substance to another; adhesive. 

Consequently when insects visit the flowers of either 
form . . . they will get their foreheads or proboscides 
well dusted with the coherent pollen. 

Darwin, Different Forma of Flowers, p. 96. 


bound together, so as to form a continuous ho- 
mogeneous mass. This force acts sensibly at insensi- 
ble distances— that is, when the particles of matter which 
it unites are placed in apparent contact. At insensible dis- 
tances it is a much greater, at sensible distances a much 
smaller, force than gravitation, so that it does not follow 
the law of variation of the latter. It unites the particles 
of a homogeneous body, and is thus distinguished from 
adhesion, which takes place between the molecules of dif- 
ferent masses or substances, as totween fluids and solids, 
and from chemical attraction , which unites the atoms of a 
molecule together. The power of cohesion in a body is es- 
timated by the force necessary to pull its parts asunder. 
In general, cohesion Is most powerful among the particles 
of solid bodies, weaker among those of fluids, and least of 
all, or entirely wanting, iu elastic fluids, as air and gases. 
Hardness, softness, tenacity, elasticity, malleability, duc- 
tility, and in crystallised bodies oleavage, are to be con- 
sidered properties dependent upon cohesion. The most 

S owerful influence which tonds to diminish cohesion is 
eat, as shown in the change of a solid to a liquid, or of a 
liquid to a gas, whioh is effected by it Bee gae and liquid. 
2. In hot., the congenital union of one part with 
another. If the parti are similar, as two stamens, their 
union is specifically called coalescence; if dissimilar, as 
calyx and ovary, It Is styled adnatior^ 

8. Connection; dependence; affinity; coher- 
ence. [Now rare in this Benue.] 

Ideas that have no natural cohesion. Locke. 

The greatest strength of that prevailing Faction rthe 
Romish religion] lies in the dose union and cohesion of all 
the parts together. Stillingfleet, Sermons, IL i. 

Cohesion figures, a class of figures produced by the at- 
traction of liquids for other liquids or solids with which 
they are in contact, and divided into surface, submersion, 
breath, and electric cohesion figures. It was found by G. 
Tomlinson, an English physicist, that a drop of liquid, as 
of oil or alcahol, spreads Itself out on the surface of water 
always in a definite figure, the figure differing with each 
fluid dropped on the water ; and he suggested that this 
might be employed ae a test for oils, etc. The same prin- 
ciple holds true with regard to liquids whioh, from greater 

S sciflo gravity, sink slowly to the bottom in water, eaoh 
uid submerged forming a definite figure peculiar to it- 
f. Breath figures are produced by putting a drop of 
the liquid to be examined on a slip of mica and breathing 
on it, when again each fiuid takes a distinct characteristic 
shape, Electric cohesion figures are produced by electrify- 
ing drops of various liquids placed on a plate of glass.— 
WMMUNto oolUBton, that power by which two magnetic 
bodies adhere together, as iron to apiece of lodestone. 

cohesive (kj-he'siv), a. [m m. Pg. cohesim, < 
L. cohams, pp. of oohanrcrc, conerej 1. Char- 
acterized by, causing, or concerned in cohesion 
or the quality of adhering together, literally 
or figuratively: ae, cohesive force. ’ 


party k far move o o ho s tm than the Liberal 

party, te more obedient to lti tenders. far laaa disposed 
to weak Into sections, each of which thinks and aots for 
Itself. Nsw Prineeton Rev ., IIL 00. 

8. Haying the property of cohesion ; capable 
of cohering or sticking; haying a tendency to 
unite and to resist separation : as, a cohesive 
substance. 

The neats are built of strong cohesive day. 

Sir J. £ Tennent, Ceylon, U. 6. 

r-li), adv. In a cohesive 


cohesiyely (k$-h«'edv-li), 
manner; with cohesion. 


oohesiyeness (kfi-hfi'riv-nes), ft. The 
of being cohesive; the tendency to unite by 
cohesion; cohesibility. 

OoMMtf (k$-hib'it), v. t. [< L. oohibitus, pp. of 
eoMbbre (> 8p. Pg. cokibir), hold together, con- 
fine, restrain, < co-, together, + habere , hold: 
see habit] and of. adhibit , inhibit, prohibit.] To 
restrain; check; hinder. 

It was scarce possible to eohibit people's talk. 

Roger North , Lord Guilford, I. 298. 

OdhiMtiont (ko-hi-bish'qn), n. [■ F. oohibition 
a Sp. oohibioion = Pg. mMbigtto , < LL. eeW* 
biUoln-), < L. cohibere , restrain: see oririfttf.] 
Hindrance; restraint. [Bare.] 

oohibitort (kd-hib'i-tqr), a. [< coW&ft + -or.] 
One who restrains. 

COhobate (k6'h$-bftt), r. t. : pret. and pp. col- 
lated, ppr. cohobatina. [< ML. coholmhs, pp. 
of oohobare (> F. oohober » Sp. Pg. oohooar), 
redistil; prob. of Ar. origin.] In phar., to re- 
distil from the same or a similar substance, as 
a distilled liquid poured back upon the matter 
remaining in the vessel, or upon another mass 
of similar matter. 

The oohobated water of rue can never be sufficiently rec- 
ommended for the cure of the falling sickness, the hysteric 
passion, for expelling poison, and promoting of sweat and 
perspiration. P. Shaw , Chemistry, xvl. 

oohobation (kfi-hq-bfi'shon), n. [— F. cohoba- 
tion = Sp. cohobacion =* Pg. cohobaoSo , < ML. as 
if *eohobatio(n-), < oohobare . redistil: see coho - 
bate.] The operation of oohobating. 

5u&. What’s oohobation t 
Fom. Tie the pouring on 

Your aqua reals, and then drawing him off, 

To the trine circle of the seven spheres. 

B, Jonson , Alchemist, 11. 1. 

cohobator (k6'h$-bft-tor), n. [< cohobate + -or.] 
A device in which or by means of which coho- 
bation is effected. 

cohoes (k$-hdz'), n. A name given to the sal- 
mon by the hale-breeds of British Columbia. 

cohog tted'hog), n. [Amer. Ind.] The round 
clam, Venus mwoenaria . Also quahog , quahaug . 

The more costly beads [in wampum] come from the lar- 
gest shells of the Quahaug or Cohog, a walk. 

Sehele do Vote, Americanisms, p. 29. 

cohoot, cohowt. n. A kind of petrel, probably 
a shearwater of the genus Ihtffinus. 

The Cohow is so called from his voice, a night bird, be- 
ing all day hid in the Rooks. 

S. Clarke, Four English Plantations (1670), p. 22, 

cohorn, n. See coehom. 

cohort (k&'hdrt), n. [— F. oohorte = Sp. Pg. 
oohorte m It. ooorte = D. Q. Dan. kohorte ■> Sw. 
kohort, < L. oohor(t-)s , a cohort, division of an 
army, company, train, retinue of attendants, 
any multitude, prop, a multitude inclosed, 
being the same word as cohorts , often oontr. 
cor(U)s, a place inclosed, an inclosure, yard, 
pen. court. > ult. E. court, q, v.] 1. In Bom. 
antiq., an infantry division of the legion, insti- 
tuted as a regular body by Marius, though the 
name was used before his time with a less defi- 
nite signification. Its original strength was sop men, 
but, the cohort becoming the. tactical unit of the army, the 
effeotivo number was raised almost Immediately to MO, or 
perhaps to 600, and remained practically the same until 
the end of the omplre. The name was also given to bodies 
of auxillaiy troops of the same strength, not necessarily 
organised into legions, and distinguished either according 
to nationality or according to their arm, as cohort** fundi- 
to rum, the slingers; oohorte » sagittariorum, the bowmen. 
Seetyfon. 

They kept . . . twelve Pnetorian and Urban Cohorts in 
the oitie or Rome. Coryat, Crudities, L 71. 

Hence— 8. A band or body of warriors in gen- 
eral. 

With him the oohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim. Milton, P. L., xl. 127. 

The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold. 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold. 

Byron, Destruction of F * “ 


[ Sennacherib. 

8. In some systems of botanical and soOlogical 
classification, a large group of no definitely 
fixed grade. In sottlogy it Is usually intermediate be- 
tween a family and an order ; in botany it is usually a 
grads next higher than an order, but inferior to a class. 
'ilMNw has fr ffn used in the sense. 
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if (kfi-hfo-tft'khQn), ft* [< L. ockdr- 

totio{*-), < cohortare, pp. cohortatus, exhort, < 
«k together, + hortari, exhort: see hortation, 
ana of. exhort, dehort.'] Exhortation ; encour- 
agement. E. Phillips , 1706. 
coliortatiye (k6-li6r'tjt-tiv), a. and n. [< NL. 
cohortativus, < L. oohortatus , pp. of cohortari, 
encourage, etc.: see cohortation.] La. In 
Heb. gram., noting exhortation or encourage- 
ment. Applied to a tense which is a lengthened form of 
the imperfect (otherwise known as the future) tense, lim- 
ited almost entirely to the first person, and generally 
capable of being rendered by prefixing 'let me* or ‘let 
us 1 to the verb. Sometimes called the paragogie future, 
because formed by the addition of a paragogie letter (Hi). 

n. h. The oohortative tense, 
cohosh (k$-hosh'), n. [Amer. Ind.] A name 
in the United States or several plants which 
have been used medicinally, (a) dmieifuga rae*- 
tnosa, the black oohosh. (b) Aetata spioata, var. rubra, 
and A. alba, respectively the red and the white cohosh. 
See out under Aotan. (o) Caulophyllum thaliotroides , the 
blue cohosh. 

COhowt, ft. See cohoo. 

COif (k°if), n. [Early mod. E. also quoif, quifej 
< ME. coif, cogfe, < OF. coif e, coiffe, F. coiffe 

jnnu. KUJfC, Kupje . unu. enuppa . cnuppna, a 

cap worn under the helmet, C OHG. chuph, 
choph, MHG. G. kopf, the head: see cop 1 , cup.] 

1. A cap fitting close to the head, ana con- 
forming to its shape. The name is especially given 
to the following head-coverings worn during the middle 
ages : (a) A cap resembling a modem night-cap, tied un- 
der the chin, and represented as worn by both sexes both 
in and out of doors, in the chase and other active occupa- 
tions, as early as the twelfth century. 

Within the Castle were six Ladles cloathed in Russet- 
Satin, laid all over with Leaves of Gold ; on their Heads 
Coifs and Caps of Gold. Baker, Chronicles (1610), p. 265. 
(6) A cap like the calotte or skull-oap, usually of lawn, 
retained until the common introduction of the wig, espe- 
cially as the head-dress of barristers. 

They cared ffor no oayffee that men of court vsyn, 

But meved many maters that man neuer thouxte. 

Richard the Modeless, ill. 820. 
Sergeants at law ... are called sergeants of the ooif, 
from the lawn coif they wear on their heads under their 
cape when they are created. Jacob, ]<aw Diet. (1729). 
(c) A skull-cap of leather or of stuff, apparently wadded, 
made of many thicknesses, or provided with a thickened 
rim or edge (see bourrelet), worn undor the carnal 1 to pre- 
vent the links of the oham-mail from wounding the head 
when struck, or to prevent the heavy steel headpiece from 
pressing too heavily upon the head. 

2. Figuratively, the calling or rank of a barris- 
ter: as, a brother of the coif. Addison . 

The readers In the Inns of Court appear to have been 
grave professors of the law, often enjoying the dignity of 
the ooif, and selected for their learning and legal acquire- 
ments. N, and §., 7th ser., in. 88. 

3. In armor: (a) A cap of chain-mail or of 
bezanted or scale armor, usually distinct from 
the camail, and worn over it as an additional 
defense, or to eover the top of the head when 
the oamail reached only about to the ears. 
Also oalled coif of mail . cap of mail , mail cotf, 
and coiffe-de-mailles. (ft) The camail itself, (c) 
A skull-cap of steel, worn over the oamail, or 
perhaps in some eases worn under the camail, 
or mail coif. Also called ooif of plate, coiffe-de - 
fer, cervelibre, and secret.— 4. A lignt cap of 
lace, worn by women at the present day. 

She was clad in aiiimple robe of linen, with a white fichu, 
and a coiffe or head-dress of laoe. 

Fortnightly Rev., N: S., XLII. 288. 
Coif Of mail. Same as coif, $ (a).— Coif Of plate. Same 
as ooif, 8 (C>— To take or receive the ooif; to be admit- 
ted to the bar. [Eng.] 

I am not sure as to the particular inn with which he 
[Densyll] was associated, but he received the coif in Mi- 
chaelmas Term, 1681. N. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 76. 

COif (koif), v. t . [< coif, n.] To cover or dress 
with or as witii a eoif. 

Ready to be called to the bar and coifed, 

Martinus Scriblerus. 

coiffe-dt-fer (kwof'dft-fer'), n. A eoif of plate. 
See coif, 3 (c). 

coiffe-de-mailles (kwof'dft-ni&r), n. A coif of 
mail. See eoif, 3 (a). 

colffette (kwe fet'j, n. [F. *coiffette, dim. of 
coiffe: see coif.] Diminutive of coif in any of 
its senses. 

coiffure (koif 'fir; F. pron. kwo-ftlr'), n. [< F. 
coiffure , < cmffer, arrange the head-dress, < 
coiffe, head-dress: see cotf.] A head-dress ; the 
manner of arranging or dressing the hair. 

BrantOme dwells with rapture on the elegance of her 
costume, the matchless taste in its arrangement, and the 
perfection of her coiffure. Prescott 

COif-sknllt. *• The top of an armet or til ting- 
helmet; tne piece which covered the skull. 
Compare timber*. 


OOig&tOOigno 1 (kohl), n. [Old spelling of 
1 ; in tins sense now usually written quoin.] 
A corner; a coin or quoin; a projecting point. 
See quoin. 

See you yond’ coign o' the Capitol, yond’ corner-stone? 

Shak., Cor., v. 4. 

Squatting down in any sheltered coign* of street or 
square. Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 10. 

Oden of vantage, a position of advantage for observing 
or operating. 

Ho Jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, nor coign* qf vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed. Shak., Macbeth, i. 6. 

coigne 2 , coigny (koin, koi'ni), n. [Also coign, 
coyne ; repr. Ir. coinnimh (mh weak), protection, 
entertainment; of. ooinnim, a guest. ] In Ire- 
land, formerly, the custom of landlords quarter- 
ing themselves upon their tenants at pleasure. 
The term appears to have been applied also to 
the forcible billeting of others, as of soldiers. 

By the wourd Coygnye Is understood mans-meats ; but 
liow the woord Is derived Is very hard to tell : some say of 
coyne, because they used commonly in theyr Coygnye* not 
only to take meate, but ooyne also: and that taking of 
mony was specially ment to be prohibited by that Stat- 
ute : but I think rather that this woord Coigny* is derived 
of the Irish. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

The practice of coign and livery, so rightly condemned 
by the English when resorted to by the natives, was re- 
vived, but it had the immediate effectof producing rebel- 
lion. IF. S. Gregg, Irish Hist for Eug. Readers, p, 89. 

coigne 2 , coigny (koin, koi'ni), v. i . ; prat, and! 


pjL coigned, coignied, 


ilso coyne, 

To quarter on< 
by extortion. [Irish.] 

Though they came not armed like soldiers to be 
upon me, yet their purpose was to coyni* upon me, and to 
eat me out of house and home. 

L. Bryskett, Civil Life, p. 167. 

coil 1 (koil), v . [ME. not found (but see ouft 1 ); 
< OF. ooillir, Also cuiUir, cuellir (> E. culfl), F. 
cueillir, gather, pluck, pick, cull, ss Pr. cmUr, 
cuelhir m Sp. coger = Pg. calker ss It. cogliere , < 
L. colliaere, conligere , gather together, pp. col- 
lectus 0 E. colleot ; see collect ), < com-, toge- 
ther, + legere, gather: see legend.] I t trans. 
It. To pick; choose; select..— 8f. To strain 
through a cloth.— 3t. To gather into a narrow 
compass. Boyle. — 4 . To gather into rings one 
above another; twist or wind spirally: as, to 
coil a rope; a serpent coi{s itself to strike. 

Our conductor gather'd, ah he stepp’d, 

A clue, which careful in his hand he oaiTd, 

Glover, Athenaid, xix. 

6. To entangle as or as if by coiling about 
And pleasure coil thee in her dangerous snore. 

T. Edwards, Cauotis of Criticism, xxxir. 

, II. in trans. To form rings, spirals, or convo- 
lutions; wind. 

They coil’d and swam, and ev'ry track 
Was a flash of golden Arc. 

Coleridge , Ancient Mariner, Iv. 
Down 'mid the tangled roots of things 
That coil about the central fire. 

Lowell, The Miner. 

coil 1 (koil), n. [< coin, v.] 1. A ring or series 
of rings or spirals into which a pliant body, as 
a rope, is wound ; hence, such a form in a body 
which is not pliant, as a steel oar-spring. 

The wild grape-vines that twisted their coils from tree 
to tree. Irving. 

Specifically— 2. An electrical conductor, as a 
copper wire, when wound up in a spiral or other 
form: as, an induction-cot / ; a registanoe-cotf.— 
8, A group or nest of pipes, variously arranged, 
fised as a radiator in a steam-heating appamus. 
— Branchial ooll. See frmneftiai.— Flemish ooll(nauf.), 
a coil of rone in which each turn is laid down flat on the 
deck, forming a sort of mat 

coil 2 (koil), n. [Prob. Celtic : < Gael, and Ir. 
goUl, war, fight, Gael, goll, boiling, fume, bat- 
tle, rage, f 


I am not worth this coil that's made for me. 

Shak., K. John, li. 1. 
Why make all this coil about a mereperiodloal essayist? 

Whipple, Ess. and Rev., 1 80. 
He shall not his brain encumber 
With the eoil of rhythm and number. 

Emerson, Merlin, 1 

Here’s a eoil raised, a pother, and for what? 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 271. 
[In the folfbwing quotation the meaning is uncertain ; it 
is explained as either ‘turmoil, hustle, trouble' (which is 
the sense employed in all other cases where Shakspere has 
used the wordl or 1 that which entwines or wraps around/ 
that is, the body. 

To sleep! perchance to dream i— ay, there's the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may oome, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal eoO, 

Must give us pause. Shak., Hamlet, to. L] 



ooil 

OQU 8 (koil), n. [E. dial. Of. oo# 1 , nj A hen- 
coop. Abo called hen-coil. [Prov. 3iif.] 
coll* (koil), n. [E. dial., var. of oob 8 , q. ▼.] 
A cook, as of hay; a haycock. 

O bonny, bonny, Rang the bird, 

Bat on the ant o' hay. 

Clerk Sunders (Child's Ballads, IL 824). 

ooillont, ooilont, ooillent, n. See cullion. 
OOU-plate (koil'pl&t), n. A plate having hooks 
or rings by means of which it sustains the 
horizontal coils of a radiator, or an evaporator, 
or a condenser, etc. 

Coin 1 (koin), ft. [< ME. com, coyne, coigne , coin, 
money, < OF. coin, a wedge, stamp, coin, later 
coing, corner, F. coin, wedge, stamp, die usu- 
ally comer, as Pr, cunh, com, cong = Sp. ouilo, 
cufia as Pg. cnnho =n It. conio , \ L. cuncus , a 
wedge, akin to Gr. Ktbvog, a peg, cone (> ult. E. 
cone), and to E. hone, q. v. In the senses 
‘comer, angle, 1 which are later in E., the word 
is often spelled coign (after later OF. coitu), 
coign) or quoin.'] 1. In arch., a comer or an 
angle. See quoin. 

Another, leveld by the Lesbian Squire, 

Deep vnder ground (lor the Foundation) Joint 
Well-polisht Marble, in long niattie Coin*. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Hartas’s Weeks, 11., The Magnifloonee. 

5. The specific name given to various wedge- 
shaped pieces used for different purposes, as — 
<a) for raising or lowering a piece of ordnance ; 
(b) for locking a printers’ form; (e) for fix- 
ing casks iu their places, as on board a ship. 
See quoin.— 3. A die employed for stamping 
money. Hence —4. A piece of metal, as gold, 
silver, copper, or some alloy, converted into 
money by impressing on it officially authorized 
marks, figures, or characters: as, gold coins; a 
copper coin ; counterfeit coins . 

Whuune tho piiple apoaed [questioned] hym of a peny In 
the totnple, 

And god oskede of hem what [whote] was tlio coygne. 

Pier* Plowman (C), 11. 46. 

6. Collectively, coined money; coinage ; a par- 
ticular quantity or the general supply of me- 
tallic money: as, a large stock of coin; the 
current coin of the realm. 

All the coin in thy father’s exchequer. 

Shak., 1 lien. IV., 11. 2. 

0. Figuratively, anything that serves for pay- 
ment, requital, or recompense. 

The loss of present advantage to flesh and blood is repaid 
in a nobler coin. Hammond , Fundamentals. 

7. [F.] The clock of a stocking. - Aryandio 
coin. See Aryawlic.— Coin-CUp, n metal cup or tankard 
In which coins of silver or gold we inserted, in the liottoin, 
■Ides, or cover, as ornaments.— ■ Current coin, coin lu 
general circulation. — Defaced OOln, coin on which any 
name or words have Iran stamped other than those ini- 
pressed by tlie mint In accordance with statute. Any per- 
son who defaces coin of the United States, or foreign coin 
that passes current iu the United States, is punishable by 
law.— Obaldlonal coins, coins of various base metals, 
struck in besieged places, as a substitute for current money. 
-rTo pay one In hla own odn, to treat a person as he 
has treated you ; give him tit for tat. 

I was acquainted with tho danger of her disposition ; 
and now have fitted her a just payment in tier own coin. 

Ford, Tta Pity, iv. 1. 

OCdn 1 (koin), v. [< ME. counen , coignen ; from the 
noun.] I. irons. 1. To stamp and convert 
into money; mint: as, to coin gold. 

The kynge’s side salle be the liede, his name written, 
The croyice side, what cite [city] It was in canned A siuytcn, 
Lanytqft'n Chronicle (ed. Hearoe), p. 230. 

8. To make by coining metals : said of money. 

He caused the Laws of England to be executed in In- 
land, and Money to be coined there according to the 
Weight of English Money. Baker , Chronloles, p. 74. 

8f. To represent on a coin. [Bare.] 

That emperor whom no religion would lose, Constantine, 

. . . that emperor was coined praying. Donne, Sermons, xi. 

4. To make: fabricate; invent: as, to ooin 
words. 

Some tale, some new pretext, he dally coined 
To soothe his stator and delude her mind. 

Dryden, jEneid, 1. 484. 

0. In tin-works, to weigh and stamp (tin blocks). 
[Cornwall.]— To coin money, figuratively, to make 
money rapidly ; be very successful in business. 

The owners of horses and mules were coining money, 
transporting people to the fair-ground. 

C. v. Warner, Roundabout Journey, p. 10 ft. 

n. intrans. To yield to the procefp of mint- 
ing; be suitable for conversion into metallic 
money; be coinable. [Bare.] 

Their metal Is so soft that It will not coin without alloy 
to harden It. Dryden, Eplck Poetry. 

eainty, n. [ME., < OF. coin , coing, mod. F. coing 
as Pr. eodoing mm It. oodogna, ootogna, < ML. 
"oodoriuMf'oodoniai ootonmm , cotonea , etc., var. 
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of ektmia, cydonimm, ult. < L. m» 

ydonia. eotonto, eotonea, a qaboe. Rwm»late 

form or coin, namely guine, game, u derived Idtncy (kO-in / ci-den>ei), a. Coineidenee: 
the present E. form quince : nee quince, codiniae, Warburton ; 

r9 om ' °f tke - • go ^- 1 oolnddent'fktln'ei-dgnt), o. and ». [-P.co- 
(kqi n 8 -bl),«. Ca- _ gp/Pg. it. eoinddentt, < ML. •oolnct. 

pable of being oonvertM Into coins. <fcn(t-),jppr. of *ooindclere, coincide: mm ooin- 

ooinage (koi'nlj), ». [< 0 o*ni + -a 0 «.] 1. The if o. i. Occupying the same place in 

ftot ’ space, or the same position in a scale or series; 

Coinciding. Ill £WOT». , two figure, we coincident which 
the proper authority for use as a circulating everywhere infinitely near to each other; but two 
medium. coincident points often lie upon a definite right line, etc. 

The arobaic coins of Magna Gracia have a local peculiar- When two sets of waves are coincident, the height of 

Ity of fabric which distinguishes them from the other early the wave or extent of vibration ta doubled, * 

coinage* of Hellas. C, T. Newton, Art and Archieol. , p. 406. Spottiewoodc, Polarisation, p. 81. 


3. The charges or expense of coining money, 
cheapness of coinage In England, where It costs nothing, 
Indeed make mone ‘ A 


mone^be sooner brought to the mint. 


wiU 

Couslderatloni of Interest, etc. 
4. The act or process of forming or producing; 
invention ; fabrication. 

Unnecessary coinage ... of words. 

Dryden, Ded. of Juvenal’s Satires. 

6 . That which is fabricated or produced. 

This is the very coinage of your brain. 

Shak., Hamlet, ill. 4. 
Bronse Coinage Act, an English statute of 1859 (22 and 
28 Viot, a 80), making the coinage laws applicable to 
bronso or mixed metal coins.— Coinage ratio, the ratio 
which expresses the equivalence in value between gold and 
silver under the (then existing) mint law. Thus, in the 
United States, under the law of 1887, It is 15.968 to 1 : that 
is, one pound of gold can bo coined into as many dollars 
an 15.068 pounds of silver. The uoiuage ratio 1s intended 
(except for subsidiary ooinsX where bimetallism Is desired, 
io t>e identical with the average commercial ratio ; if tills 

Is not the case the metal wl 

from circulation as mom 
the coinage ratio was flxei 


at the same time; coexistent: 


9. Hap 

with i 

Their international communication was greatly facili- 
tated by several useful inventions coincident with this 
period. Preeoott, Ferd. and Isa., 1L 1. 

Shakipeare, too, saw that in true love, as in fire, the 
utmost ardor ta coincident with the utmost purity. 

Mary. Fuller ; Woman in 19th Cent, p. 68. 
Ignorance and crime are not cause and effect; they are 
coincident results of the same cause. 

H Spencer, Social Statics, p. 87ft. 

8. Concurrent; exactly corresponding; in all 
respects conformable; consistent. 

Christianity teaches nothing but wliat ta perfectly . . . 
coincident with tho ruling principles of a virtuous man. 

South. 

II. n. A concurrence ; a coincidence. [Bare.] 

Lay wisdom on thy valour, on thy wisdom xalour, 

For these are mutual co-ineidente. * 

Middleton and Rowley , World Tost at Tennis. 

[< coined 
, characterized 

gold and it disappeared from circulation ; lu 1834 the ratio by, or of the nature of coincidence or a coinci- 
was changed to 16.002 to i, aud in 1887 to 15.068 to i, hut denoe ; happe ning at or about the same time 

« “«te vent which ta ta 1 rome notaMe 

coins) until 1878, when it was demonetised. Since that wa J ^latea. 

date the fall in the value of silver has brought the corn- I have myself . . . noted a considerable number of 
mercial ratio 0896) down to about 32 (o 1. — Free coinage, very striking coincidental dreams. 

See free.— Garbling the OOtnige. See garble. N. and Q. t 6th ter., X. 868. 

eoin-awortw (kbmVBdr'Wp), «. A maoWiie colsddsntally rkv-in-si-den'tal-i), od«. In a 
or device fop separating corns according to their comcidentmanner; with coineidenee. 


wnere unneuuiiim is uesireu, mww wo uiut-um w-mnuntH. 

u rage commercial ratio ; if this Middleton and Rowley, World j 

at ir» to l, but this undervalued dent, w., + -at.] Pertaining to, ci 


Coincidentally with these changes, an active fermenta- 
tion Is excited. Huxley, Biology, v. 

oinddently (kd-in'si-dent-li), adv. In a coin- 
cident manner; with coincidence. 

Now it ia certain that two different buildings , . , could 
not be coineidently erected on a site that would certainly 
not suffice in its dimensions for more than one of the two. 

F. and Q., 6th ser., X. 462. 

One who or that 


weight or size. 

COin-D&l&HCe (koin'bal'ans), n. A very accu- 
rate and sensitive balance for weighing coins, 
coincide (kd-in-sid ' ), v. i. ; pret. and pp. coin- 
cided, ppr. coinciding. [= F. coincider ss Bp. 

Pg. coincidir = It. ooinciaerc , < ML. *wincidcre , 

< JL, co-, together, + inciderc, fall on, < in, on, 

4- eadere, fall : see cadetit and incident.] 1. To 

occupy the same place in space, the same point colnddflr (kd-in-tf 'd6r), n. 
or period in time, or the same position in a scale which coincides or concurs, 
or aeries: as, a temperature of 25° on the cen- coin-counter (koin'koun'tdr), n. A mechanic 
tigrade scale coincides with one of 77° on the cal device for facilitating the counting of coins, 
scale of Fahrenheit ; the rise of the church coin- A common coin-countor is aflat tray having a fixed num- 
ciden with the decline of tho Roman empire. bar «f depressions on the surface. By throwing the coins 
If the equator and the eellpttck h,»l MM, ft would 

have rendered the annual revolution of tlio earth quite use- I? l? 0, r/ ^a_1 o. 

less. Dr. G. Cheyne , Phil. Priu. of Natural Hellgiou, § 26. CplHdiCant (k^-in dl-kant), a. and It. [< CO-j- *r 

2. To concur; agree; correspond exactly : as, .want; “ F. oovndioant, etc.] La. Fm- 
the judges did not eoihrtde in opinion ; that did ™ihtng an additional symptom or indication ; 
not coincide with my views. confirming other signs or indications: as, a oo- 

The rules of right judgment aud of good ratiocination 1 f 

often coincide with each other. WatU. Logic. A coindioant symptom, 

coincidence (k^-in'si-dgns), n. [a F. coinci- coindication (k5-in-di-kft'shqn), n. [< ca-l + 
denoe = Sp. Pg. coinddencia b= It. coinddenza, indication; = F. <xnndication , etc.] A conour- 

< ML. *coinddmtia, < * coincidence : see coin- rent indication, sign, or symptom. 

ddent .] 1. The fact of being coincident, or of coiner (koi'n$r).n. 1. One who stamps coins; 
occupying tiie same place in space or the same a minter; a maker of money. 


position m a scale or series; exact correspon- 
dence in position : as, the coincidence of equal 
triangles. 

The want at exact coincidence between theee two notes 
is an inherentarithmetlo imperfection in the musical scale. 

WheweU. 

2, A happening at the same time or existence 
during the same period; contemporaneousness. 

When A is constantly happening, and also B, the occur- 
rence of A and B at the same moment ta a mere coinci- 
dence, which may be casualty. 


There is reason to believe that the reproach against 
Frederick of being a false coiner arose from his adopting 
the Eastern device of plating copper pieces to pass for 
silver. J. A. Symond*, Italy and Greece, p. 161. 

Specifically— 2. A maker of base or counter- 
feit coins; a counterfeiter. 

My father was I know not where 
When I was stamp'd : some coiner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit ShaJe., Oymbeline, IL 6. 

8 , An inventor or maker, as of words. 

Dionysius a coiner of etymologies. Camden, Remains. 


De Morgan, Budget of Paradoxes, p. 280. « r/ l j. 

— 3. Concurrence: agreement in eircum- il 


Hence— -3. Concurrence; agreement in circum- 
stance, character, etc. ; more or less exact oor- 


inhabitant.] 
with others. 


One who dweus with another or 
Dr. H. More. 


reapondence generally, or an instance of exact coinhabiti&g (kfi-in-bab'i-ting), n, [< oo - 1 + 

A dwelling togltW; awhabit- 

iug. Milton. 

OO lnher e (k 6 -in-h 8 r')> v. i . ; pret. and pp. ooin- 
hered, ppr. ooinhering . [< oo - 1 + inhere.] Tp 
inhere together; be inoluded or exist together 
in tiie same thing. 

We can justify the postulation at two different sub- 


correspondence; especially, accidental or in- 
cidental concurrence; accidental agreement: 
as, the coincidence of two or more opinions. 

Is there not a true coineidenee between commutative 
aud distributive justice ? 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, it 16a 
The very concurrence and coincidence at so many evi- 
dences . . . carries s great weight Sir M. Hale. 

The actual coincidence* Quit sometimes happen between 
dreams and events. Chamber i* Encyc. 


stances, exclusively on the supposition of the inoompatl- 
double series of phenomena to coinhere in 


bilityof the • 


Sir W. Hamilton. 


Mf, (M-to-her'i-tyn.), .. [<«H + 

ditions.— Point of cotnoldsnoi, a point where two or inheritance.] Joint inheritance. 



The Spirit of God . . . adoptsua Into the mystical body 
of OmSTmad jlm us tttto to a ooinh cr Umno e withhlm. 

Jar. Toftor, Works (ed. 1886), IL 406. 

ootoheritor (W-in-her'i-tjF), *. [< 00- 1 + in- 

heritor .] A joint heir; a coheir. 
COining-preM (koi'ning-pres), ft. A machine 
for striking or stamping corns. A screw-press, 
worked by atmospheric pressure, was introduced for this 
-purpose about 1661, superseding the old method of strik- 
ing coins by the hammer. It was subsequently much im- 
proved, but has been generally abandoned: The lever- 
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?^il ; specifically, a scarf wore pendent from coke-ovens and furnaces. Itis made of sheet- 
the head-dress by women in the thirteenth oen- iron, and has the form of a half cylinder, 
tury.— fl. A similar veil or kerchief worn by a enledrilt, ft* Same as crocodile. 
knight pendent from his helmet, as if bestowed ookenayt, *. An obsolete form of cockney. 
by ms lady; hence, any favor of like character coke-omnlbns (kfik'om'ni-bus), n. In gas- 
wom at a tournament, etc.— 3. In heraldic rep^warntf 1 ., on iron carriage moving on rails, in 
resentations, drapery falling from the helme^ironfc of the retorts, from which it receives the 
in folds and curves : a common mode of heral- coke as drawn, ana carries it to the place of 

deposit. 

coke-oven (kdk'uv'n), n. A furnace, oven, kiln, 
or retort used for reducing bituminous coal to 
coke ; a coking-oven. The essential features tm a 
chamber to contain the coal, with openings at various 
points for the admission of air, which can be dosed as re- 
quired during the progress of the operation, and a fur- 
nace or fire-chamber to supply the necessary heat. In some 
* are utilised i 


die decoration in the fifteenth century and 
later. See lambrequin and mantling . 
coinversa (k6*in-vers')» a. [< co- 1 * inverse.] 

In geom *, two points inverse to each other with 
regard to two given circles are said to be coin- 
verse to either circle. 

coir, colre (ldr), n. [Formerly cair , cayar ; = 

Pg. Cairo, < Malayalam kdyar (s= Tamil kayaru , 
kayiru ), rope, cord, < kdyaru, oe twisted.] The 
prepared finer of the husk of the coooanut. it is 
twisted into coarse yarn for making ropes, matting, etc. - 
Cordage made of this material rots In fresh water and CQK6T* 
snaps In frost, but it is strengthened by salt water, is very tion ■ 


forms the i 


i which are evolved < 


l as fuel for 


Ancient and modern forms of 
Coining-press. (From “History 
of theu.8. Mint.") 


press worked by steam, Invented by Uhlhom In 1889, has 
been adopted in England. In this press tho blanks or 
disks to be stamped are placed between the dies by a me- 
chanical layer-on, and the pressure is then imparted by a 
toggle-joint and a bent lever. A lever-press similar to 
that of Uhlhorn in principle but differing in construc- 
tion, invented by Thonneller, a Frenchman, is used in 
the mints of the United States. 

COlnlen (koin'les), a. [< cowl + -less.] Hav- 
ing no coin or money; moneyless; penniless. 
You . . . look’d for homage you deem’d due 
From eoinlew bards to men like you. 

W. Combe, Dr. Syntax, ii. 7. 

ccjn quinat et (kf-in'kwi-nftt), v. t. [< L. coin- 
guinatus, pp. of coinquinare (> OF. coinquiner ), 
pollute, < co-, together, + inquinare , pollute.] 
To pollute ; defile. [Bare.] 

That would coinquinafe 
That would contaminate 
The Church's high estate. 

Skelton , Colin Clout, 1. 7 OR. 
COlnquin&tiont (ko-in-kwi-nft'shon), n. [< OF. 
coinquinaHon, < LL. coinquinaUdln -), < L. coin- 
quinarc, pollute : see coinquinate.) Defilement ; 
pollution. [Rare.] 

Goinquimtian [F.l, a coinquination or oolnquinating ; a 
soyllng, doming, diluting ; dofamiug. Cotgrave. 

Vntil I make a second Inundation 
To wash thy purest Fame’s catnquUiation 
And make ft fit for flnall conflagration. 

. Davie*, Commendatory Poems, p. 14. 

coinstantaneous (ko-in-stan-t&'ne-us), o. [< 
co-i + instantaneous .) Happening at the same 
instant; coincident m moment or time. 

In tho case of tho prawn-like crabs, their movements 
were os eoiiutantaneou* as in a regiment of soldiers. 

Darwin , Voyage of Boogie, I. 22. 

eolmtantaneouBly (ko-in-stftn-tfi'nfi-us-li), 
adv. At the same moment; simultaneously. 
Darwin . 

coinsure (kd-in-shdr'), v . i. ; pret. and pp. coin- 
cured, ppr. coinsuring , [< co- 1 + insure .] To 
insure one’s life or one’s property together with 
others. 

An equitable method by which a eoirmtring member 
could retire from the society when he ceased to need fur- 
ther insurance. N. A. Rev., CXLI11. 144. 

cointt, 0. [ME., also quaint, queint, quaint, > 
mod. E. quaint, q. v.] A Middle English form 
of quaint. 

OOi&temif (kd-in-tens'), a. [< co- 1 *f intense .] 
Of the same intensity as another; equally in- 
tense. 

Two sensations that are like in kind can be known as 
like or unlike in intensity. . . . We can recognise changes 
as connatural, or the reverse ; and connatural changes we 
can rooognise as eointeme, or the reverse. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Fsyohol., f 861. 

COintension (kd-in-ten'shon), n. [< co- 1 + in- 
tension.] The condition of being of equal in- 
tensity with another. 

In comparing simple states of consciousness that are 
alike in kind, we observe their relative intensities. If their 
intensities are equal, they must be called oointense ; and 
the equality of their intensities is e ointeneion, 

H. Spencer, Frin. of Psychol., f 862. 

oointezudty (kd-in-ten'si-ti), n. [< oointense, 
after intensity.] Same as eointension. H. Spen- 
cer. 

cointerest (kd-in'tdr-est), a. [< co - 1 + inter- 
est.] A joint interest. Milton . 

OOintlMt, n. A Middle English form of quain- 
tise. 

OOi&tdaet, ft. [OF., also oointise, quaintness, 
neatness, > ME. eomtise, quaintise, quaintise: 
see quaintise .] 1. A scarf, handkerchief; or 


gases 

the oven itself, or for a steam-toiler, or for some similar 
purpose, or they are condensed a* tar, etc. 

coker 1 (ko'kdr), n . Same as cocker 5. 

ko'kerji. v. t. [E. dial.] To sell by anc- 

. ...... /Prov. Eng.] 

buoyant and elastic, and is thus in some respects prefera- nnknrSU « t a**? 

X WS Sf — * e ‘ Pe0 “ Uy C “°* rW, ” lrini? SKfc."* ^ obeotete’fonn of eoehmrel. 
coifftrllt (kois'tril), w. [Early mod. E. also COkernnt (kd'kdr-nut), n. A commercial mode 
l^strtl ooystrel ; ^rhaps coniected with OF. of spelling coooanut. 
ooustillier, a soldier armed with a dagger, < Coker nut* for cups, like the masers of olden time. 
couetille , a sort of dagger, < coustel, prop, coutel, s - DoweU, Taxes in England, IL 96. 

also eoltel, cultel , mod. F. coutcau, < ML. cultel- cokes 1 , n. pi. See coaks and ooke 1 . 

Ins. a knife : see cutlass .] An inferior groom ; a cokes 2 t, n. and v. Bee coax. 
lad employed by the esquire to carry a knight’s cokett, n. See cocked. 
arms; hence, a mean paltry fellow. coke-tower (kok'tou'dr), n. A high tower or 

He’S a coward and a ooyttrU, that will not drink to ray condenser filled with coke, used in the manu- 
niece. Shak., T. N., i. 8. facture of hydrochloric acid, to give a large 

coit (koit), n. Same as quoit. surface for the union of a falling spray of water 

coition (k^-ish'fln), n. [< L. ooitio(n-), a com- with rising ohlorin. See hydrochloric. 
ing together, a meeting, coition, < ooire , pp. coi- cokowoldf, n. A Middle English form of cuck- 
tus, come together, < co -, togotlier, + ire, go : see old. 

go.] 1. A coming together; a meeting. Spe- cokint, [ME., < OF. coquin (ML. coquinus, 
ciflcally— 2. Sexual congress; copulation.— cokinus ), a vagabond, servant, messenger; a 
Coition of the moon, the position of the moon when in rogue. See cockney . ] A rogue. 

the same sign and degree of the sodiao with the sun. E. D. , „ .. 

C0itn« (k6'i-tuB), vl coitu* [L., a , meeting Wendo toTu deirf ApSuu. 

(in this sense also ccetus), coition (in this sense Arthur and Merlin, 1. 6881. 

only coitus), a meeting, assemblage (In this coklSK (ko'king), n. [Verbal n. of cofe*.] The 
sense only ccBtus: see cete*), < coirc , come to- 0 * process of < * - * 

gether, meet : see coition .] Coition ; sexual in- ver fc e d into coke. 

C (It an F.iyvntmn 11 wI11 thus to seeu that the coal at the back is under- 
U01X (KO uts)* n » X W “v ' an ±dgyptian Kolll g a procew 0 f cokituj tofore being pushed forward, 

variety of palm. Cf. cocoa.] A small genus of science, IV. m 

coarse monoecious graces, of which one spe- coking-kiln, COking-OVOn (ko'king-kU, -uv'n), 
cies, C. Lacryma , a native of eastom Asia, is coke-bvenT^ 


converting or of being con- 


found in gardens under the name of Job's-tears. 

The large, round, white, shining fruits liave some resem- 
blance to heavy drops of tears; hence its fanciful title. 

They are sometlmeB used for necklaces, bracelets, etc. 

cojoin (kd-join'), v. t. or i. [< co- 1 + join. Cf. 
conjoin.] To join or associate. Shak. [Rare.] 
cojuror (ko-jir rgr), n. [< co- 1 + juror . J One . mountaineering, 
who swears to another’s credibility. [Rare.] 

The solemn forms of oaths ; of a compurgator, or coju- 
ror , which kind of oath was very much used by the Anglo- 
Saxons. The form of tho oath is this : u 1 swear by God, 
that the oath which N. swore was honest and true. 1 

M. Shelton, tr. of W. Wottoirs View of Hiekess 
[Thesaurus, p. 59. 

cokt, n. An obsolete form of cock 1 . 

GOkatrioet. n. An obsolete form of cockatrice. 
coke 1 (kok), n. [Sometimes spelled cook; same 
as E. dial, cokes, coaks, cinders. Cf. grindle- 
coke , a worn-down grindstone. Phonetically, 


eoknayt, n. An obsolete form of cockney. 
ool (kol), n. [F., the neck, a pass, defile, < L. 
collum , the neck: see collar.] A narrow pacu 
between two mountain peaks: a term used in 
English by some writers on alpine geology and 
lountaineering. 

One thing alone could justify the proiaisitiou (to return] 
. . . — a fog so thick iw to prevent them from striking the 
summit of the col at the proper point. 

Tyndall, Hours of Exercise in the Alps, II. 

col-. [L. col-, but in classical L. prevailingly 
unassimilated cm- before l: see com-, ocm-.j 
The assimilated form of com-, con-, before l. See 
com-, con-. 

OoL 1. An abbreviation (a) of Colonel as a ti- 
tle, and (h) of Colossians.~2. [l.c.] An apothe- 
caries’ abbreviation of coliander, an obsolete 

may be compared with cake (cf. LG. kotce, *2™ °* 
cake, and see ; but coke does not “ cake.” plural of colofc 

Hence J" ‘ “ ^ 

cooks, 

bonization of coal, 



that 

is an impoi 

nous coals can be used for the manufacture of iron with- 
out having been first coked. The coking coal*, as they are 
called, are bituminous, and such as contain but a small 

E intage of water. Hence the coals as recent as the Ter* 
— brown-coals or lignites— rarely furnish coke ; that 
e material left behind after the bituminous or vola- 
tile matter has been driven off is a powder, and not the co- 
herent somewhat vesicular snbstanoe to which the name 
of coke Is given. The nature of the difference between 
coking and non-coking coals has not yet been fully made 
out, and it is stated on good authority that some coal 
which cokes readily when first mined does not do so after 


colare, strain, filter, < colum, a strainer, colan- 
der. sieve.] A vessel of hair, wicker, or metal, 
with a bottom, or bottom and sides, perforated 
with little holes to allow liquids to run off, as 
in washing vegetables or straining curds, sepa- 
rating the juices from fruits or the liquor from 
oysters, etc. ; a strainer. 

An osier colander provide 
Of twigs thick wrought. 


Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, IL 88B. 

days! 1 * ^^ X of^eda^ t ^^ily I |ul I far baclTas the COlander-gllOVel (kul ' an -dfer - shu y n. A 
middle of the seventeenth century. Its preparation was shovel of open wirework used for taking salt- 
forraerly known as eharking or charring, and the word was crystals from an evaporating-pan. 

cola-nut (kfl'lft-nut), n. A brownish bitter seed, 
of about the size of a chestnut, produced by a 


often, and is still occasionally, written cook. 
coke 1 (kfik), v . : pret. anapp. coked , ppr. coking. 
[< coke 1 , n.] L irons. To convert (coal) into 
ooke. 

XL intrans. To become ooke ; be convertible 
into ooke : as, a coking coal. 

Sometimes spelled ooak. 
ooke 2 !, *. A Middle English form of cook 1 . 
ooke-barrow (k6k' bar'd), ft. A large two- 
wheeled barrow used for various purposes about 


tree of western tropical Africa, Cola acuminata, 
natural order Sterculiacew . The tree has beooma 
naturalised in the West Indies and BraslL The nuts are 
said to be used for purifying water, for quieting the crav- 
ings of hunger, and to increase the power of reslatlnc fa- 
tigue from prolonged labor; they quickly counteract the 
effects of intoxication. They have been found to oonftaln 
two or three times as much caffein at coffee ltaelf, and, 
some theobromine. Also called cola+eed and g ur umd. 


OolftptM (k$-lap't€z), f». [NL. (Swainson, 1827), 
< Qr. soteimtv, peok as birds, carve, chisel.] A 
flezmi of woodnecken. of the tamXy PicUke. The 
ml la somewhat curved, scaroely or not at all ridged on 
the aides or beveled and trunoato at the end; and the 
(damage la brllllautly colored, with circular black spots 
on the under surface. It contalus the golden-winged wood- 
pecker or flicker of the United States (C. auratw), the red- 
shafted flioker (C. mexicanus), and other species, and some- 
times stands as tike type of a subfamily Cdaptinos. See 
out under flicker* 

Golaptina (kol-ap-tJ'nS), n. pi. [NL., < Colap - 
tee + •**&.] A subfamily of Piddw, named 
from the genus Colap tee, & R. Gray, 1840. 

OOl arco (kol ftr'k$). [It. : eol f oontr. of con il , 
with the (con, < L. cum, with; il, < L. ilk, this) ; 
arco , bow: see com -. arc \ arch 1 .] In violin- 
playing, a direction to play 'with the bow,’ as 
distinguished from pizzicato . 

OOltrin (kol'a-rin), n. [F.. < It. coUarino ; see 
coUarino.] Same as couartno. 

oolaidone. a. Bee calaecione. 

ool a s cad (kd'SMSd), n. Same as cola-nut. 

Oolaspis (k$-las'piB), n. [NL. (Fabricipo).] A 
genus of beetles, of the family Chrysomelidce. 
C. fiavida (Say) Is a yel- 
lowish species, about a \ J 

quarter of an inch long, /i 

toe larva of which at- 
tacks the grape. 

eolation (k^-lfi'- 
shon). a. [< L. as 
if *colatio(n-), < co- 
lors, pp. oolatus, 
strain: see cola n- 
der.l The act of 
straining or filter- 
ing liquor by ]HU 




Col as pis Jtavida. 
i, beetle, magnified j a, aama, natu- 
ral lire; a, larva, tide view (line 
ahows natural itise) ; #, terminal Joints, 
seen from beneath, magnified. 


ing it through a 
perforated vessel, as 
a colander, [Rare.] 
oolatitnda (kd-lat'i- 
tfid), a. [< co-* + 
latitude :b F. oolati- 
tude.] The comple- 
ment of the latitude 
—that is, the differ- 
ence between the 
t latitude, expressed 
' in degrees, and 00°. 
oolatonnmt (kol-a-td'ri-um), a. [ML., < L. 
eolare, pp colatue , strain: see colander .] Ee- 
de8., a strainer used to remove anything that 
may havo fallen into the chalice, 
oolatnre (kol'a-tur), n. [= F. colature , < LL. 
colatura, straining, < L. eolare , strain : see col- 
ander .] 1. The act of straining or filtering; 
the matter Btrained.— 2. A strainer; a filter. 
[Rare in both uses.] 

A colature of natural earth. Evelyn. 

OOlback (kol'bak), n. Same as calpac. 
oolbertinet, colberteent (kol'bto-ten). n. [So 
called from Colbert , a distinguished minister of 
Louis XIV., in the 17th centurv, a liberal pro- 
moter of industry and the arts.] A fine lace of 
a particular pattern: so named in allusion to 
Colbert’s patronage of the industry. The name 
occurs in English from about 1660 to the middle 
of the following century. Also oolvertecn. 

A narrow dlminutlvo edverteen pinner that make* them 
look to taint-like. 

The Factioue Citizen, 1686 (Fairholt, I. 828). 

Pinner* edged with colberteen. 

Swift, Baud* and Philemon. 

oolcanmm (kol-kan'gn), n. Same m oaieoan- 
non. 

colchicia (kol-chis'i-g), a. [NL.] Same as col- 
chicine. 

colchi cine (korchi-sin), a. [< Colchic(um) + 
4ne*: b F. colchicine , j A poisonous alkaloid 
(C17H29NO5) obtained from the bulbs and seeds 
of plants of the genus Colchieum. It apparently 
represents the virtues of the crude drug. 
Ooldlieiim (kol'chi-kum ; as Latin genus name, 
kol'ki-kuin) ? a, [< L, colchieum , < Or. mkx 1 - 
k6v, a plant with a poisonous bulbous root, prob. 
neut. of Kohxac6g (L, Colchicus), of K ohxki L. Col- 
chis, a country in Asia, east of the Black Sea: 
with reference to Medea, the sorceress and poi- 
soner of ancient legend, said to have been a na- 
tive of Colehis.] 1. [1. c.l A plant of the genus 
Colchieum.— 2. [NL.] A genus of liliaceous 
plants, with radical leaves, generally produced 
In spring, and crocus-like fiowers appearing in 
the autumn. About SO species are known, native* of 
Europe and A*la, the moat familiar being C. autumnal*, 
the meadow-saffron, a plant with a aolia bulb-like root- 
Block, found in England and various part* of the Euro- 
pean continent, and forming a gay carpet In the autumn 
In the fields where it* pale-mac, crocus-like flower* spring 


up. XtsbuIbaandaeedaartnBed 
medldnally, principally in at- 
taoka of gout 

oolcothar (kol'k^-tht?), n. 

[ML. oolcothar . colcotar . 
coloothar vitrioti; a word 
introduced (and perhaps 
invented) by Paracelsus.] 

The brownish-red peroxla 
of iron which remains after 
the distillation of the acid 
from iron sulphate, it ia 

u*ed for polishing glass and 
other substance*, and as a nig. 
ment under the name of Indian 
red. Also called chalcitie, crocus 
or crocus mortis astringent, and 
caput mortuum vitrioti, or red 
vitriol. 

A red, blackish, light, pow- 
dery. austere calx remains, . . . 
and hence vitriol consists of the 
oil of vitriol and oolcothar and 
phlegm. 

P. Show , Chemistry, II. ccvi 
cold (k61d), a. [-So. and 
B. dial, oauld, caud; < MB. 

nXf*’ iSfSt 

(■ OS. hold s OFnes. kald non of flower. 
b MD. Jeout, D; koud = 

MLG. halt LG. hold, hold, jkolt = OHG. (halt, 
MHO. G. halt = Icel, kaldr b Sw. kail ss Dan. 
hold b Goth, holds, cold), an old pp. form in -d 
(like oUd, lou-d, dea-d), from the strong verb 
preserved in AS. colon (b Icel. kola), become 
cold, > c6l, E. cool, and dele, E. chili; akin to 
L. gelus, gelu, frost, cold, gelidus . cooL cold, 
gelare, freeze, etc. : see cool and chill 1 , ana gelid, 
jelly , gelatine, congeal .] 1. Producing the pe- 
culiar kind of sensation which results when the 
temperature of certain points on the skin 1 b 
lowered; especially, producing this sensation 
with considerable or great intensity, an inferior 
degree of intensity being denoted by the word 
cool; gelid; frigid; chilling: as, cold air; a 
cold stone; COM water. A substance induces this 
sensation when it is sensibly loss warm tliau the body, and 
in contact with It absorbs its heat by conduction. 

The air bltei shrewdly. It is very cold. 

Shale., Hamlet, L 4. 
Of hearts that beat from day to day, 
Half-conscious of their dying clay, 

And those cold crypts where they shall cease. 

Tennyson, In Memorlam, lvill. 

2. Physically, having a low temperature, or 
a lower temperature than another body with 
which it is compared: without direct reference 
to any sensation produced : as, the sun grows 
colder constantly through radiation of its neat. 
In this sense, a body which is warm or hdt to the touch 
may be cold aa compared with some body still hotter. See 
heat. 

For surely now our household hearths are oold: 

Our sons inherit us. 

Tennyson , Lotus Eaters (ohoric song, vi.). 

Or o'er odd coffee trifle with the spoon. 

Pope, Epistle to Miss Blount. 

3. Having the sensation induced by contact 
with a substance of which the temperature is 
sensibly lower, especially much lower, than 
that or the part or the body touching it, in- 
ferior degrees of the sensation being denoted 
by cool, cniU, chilly . The sensation of cold is proba- 
bly not the mere opposite of the sensation of heat, nut is 
a distinct sensation reaiding in points of the skin different 

Ition from those in which the sensation of heat ia 


Thou art neither 
So eold herself, 
Twaa Oupid ' 



JUttS?*— 

lev. ULUr 


__ i's stream. 

TP Mrs. Anne Kllligrew,L 8 A 

The rumor* of the empire of Montezuma, Its magnifl*- 
oenoe and its extent, . . . were sufficient to Inflame the> 
coldest imagination. Bancroft, Hist U. &., L 25, 

(6) Hot heated by sensual desire ; chaste. 

He spake of her, as Dian had hot dreams, 

And she alone were cold. Shot., Cymbeline, v. L 
( 0 ) Hot moving or exciting feeling or emotion ; unaffeot* 
ing ; not animated or animating ; not able to excite feel-' 
ing^or interest; spiritless : as, aeoM discourse ; oold oom« 

Wommennes oounsells ben ful ofte colds. 

Chaucer, Hun's Priest's Tale, L 486. 

The Jest grows odd . . , when it comes on in a second 
scene. Addieon, Travels In Italy, 

(d) Unmoved by interest or strong feeling ; imperturba- 
ble ; deliberate ; cool. 

The cold neutrality of an impartial judge. Burke* 
7. Having lost the first warmth, as of feeling: 
or interest. 

He had made them (corrections] partly from his own re- 
view of the Papers, after they had lain odd a good while by 
him. Pref. to Maundrdl’s Aleppo To Jerusalem. 



in posit 
feltT 

When I am odd, he heats me with beating. 

Shak., C. ofE., iv. 4. 

The poor man had . . . need have some warm meat, 
To oomlort his cold stomach. 

Beau, and FI, Woman-Hater, v. A 
A spectral doubt which makes me odd. 

Tennyson, In Memorlam, rlL 

4, Dead. 

Ere the placid lips be eold. Tennyson, Adeline. 

Cold to all that might have been. 

Tennyson, in Memorlam, lxxv. 

Figuratively— 6. Affecting the senses only 
slightly; not strongly perceptible to the smell 
or taste, (a) Bland ; mild ; not pungent or acrid. 

Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat of the 
sun than the hot herbs. Bacon, Hat. Hist. 

< b ) Hot fresh or vivid ; faint ; old : applied In hunting to 
scent, and in woodcraft to trail* or signs not of recent 
origin. 

The object is to obtain a fine nose [in a dog], so as to 
hunt a cold scent Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 440. 

fa) In the game of hnnt-the-thimble and similar games, 
distant from the object of searoh : opposed to warm, that 
is. near, and hot . very near. 

6. Affecting or arousing the feelings or pas- 
sions only slightly, (a) Deficient in passion, seal, 
enthusiasm, or ardor; msensihla; indifferent; uncon- 
cerned; phlegmatic; not animated or easily ex cit ed into 


blue enters, though the blue may not be appa- 
rent to the eye : as, a picture cola in tone.— Of- 
Discouraging; worrying; inspiring anxiety. 

Saved the fro cares colds, 

Chaucer, Good Women, L 1966. 
Gold oomfbrt, small comfort; little cheer; something 
which affords but little consolatiou. 

Lorde ! edde watg his eumfort & his care huge, 

For he knew vohe [each] a oaoe A kark that hym lymped 
[befell]. Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), Hi. 204. 

Odd purse, empty purse. Shak,— Gold TOEStt, some- 
thing insignificant ; nothing to the purpose. 

I make a vow, quoth Perkyn, thow spelts of eold fost, 

I sohal wyrch “ wyselyer ’’ without any host, 
Tumament of Tottenham (Percy’s Bellques, p. 178V 

He passed by a beggerle little toune of cold roste in th» 
mountain*}* of Sauoye. 

UdaU, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. 297. 
Odd seeds, the seeds of the cucumber, gourd, pump- 
kin, ©to.— Odd Storage. See storage.- Odd wave. See- 
tease.— Odd without, a slangy contraction for “cold 
spirits without sugar or water as, “ a glass of odd with- 

out," Bulwer , My Hovel, vi. 20.— In odd blood. See 
Wood.— To blow hot and oold. See Wowl.— To give, 
■how, or turn the oold Shoulder, to treat with studied 
coldness, neglect, or Indifference.— To throw oold wa- 
ter on (a proposal, projoot, etc.), to discourage by unex- 
pected Indifference, coldness, or roluotauce. 
oold (kold), n. [< ME. cold, cald, < AS. ceald= 
Goth. kald. n., cold, b (with diff. term.) OFries. 
kalde, kclde b D. koude b MLG. kolde, lculde, 
kuldcnc . OHG. chalti, MHG. kalte. kelte b G. 
Mite , f., b Dan. kulde s Sw. kola, m., oold; 
from the adj.] 1. The sensation produced by 
sensible loss of heat from some part of the 
body, particularly its surface; especially, the- 
sensation produced by contact with a substance 
having a sensibly lower temperature than the- 
body. 

A penetrating cold is felt In Egypt when the thermome- 
ter of Fahrenheit la below 60*. 

E. W. Lane , Modern Egyptians, I. 0. 

My teeth, which now are dropt sway, 

Would chatter with the cold. 

Tennyson, St Sipieon Stylites. 

2. The relative absence or want of heat in ono 
body as compared with another; especially, the* 
physical cause of the sensation of cold. 

The parching air 

Burns from, and odd performs the effect of lire. 

Milton, P. L., il. 606. 

3. In phys., a temperature below the freezing- 
point of water: thus, 10° of cold, 0», means 10° 
below zero, C. ; 10° of cold, F,, means 22° F. — 

4. An indisposition commonly ascribed to ex- 
posure to odd; especially, a catarrhal inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the nose, 
pharynx, larynx, trachea, bronchi, or bronchial 
lubes. When the Inflammation is confined to the air- 
passages of the nose and connecting cavities it is a ooryn, 
or cola in the head. A so-called n cold on the lungs " is 
usually bronchitis or trachltis. 

Fal. What disease hast thou? 

Bull. A whoreson cold, sir; a cough. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ill 2. 
TO leave (out) In the Odd, to slight or neglect; Inten- 
tionally overlook. 

The American artists were this year left entirely inthm 
eold. The American, VHL 185. 

TO take or oatoh oold, to beoeme affected by s odd. 

My wound hath taken eokt, and I shall die. 

Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 

ooldf (ktild), e. i. [< ME. cetden (of. equiv- 
• see child), < AS. osM/km (b MLG. 


G. Mtotehill), grow odd, < 
eeald, eokh see cold, a.] To grow cold* 

The Constable pm about* hla herte eofcfe. 

Waueer, Han of law’s Tale, 1 746. 

oold-blooded (kdld'blud'ed), a. 1. Haying cold 
blood; hematocryaL (a) In sot#., noting thoee ani- 
mals the temperature of whose blood range* from the free* 
lag-point op near it to 00* F., in accordance with that of the 
■unrounding medium, or those whose blood is very little 
higher in temperature than their habitat. Among verte- 
brates, the reptiles, amphibians, and fishes are technically 
called odd-blooded. See Bamatoerya. 

When tlie survey is extended to Cold-blooded animals 
and to Plants, the Immediate and direct relation between 
Heat and Vital Activity ... is unmistakably manifested. 
W. B. Carpenter, in Grove’s Carr, of Foroei, p. 412. 

(b) Not thoroughbred ; of common or mongrel stock : ap- 
plied to horses that are not full-blooded. ( 0 ) Sensitive 
to cold : said of persons who feel the cold more than is 
usual : as, a odd-blooded man is obliged to dress warmly 
in winter. 

2. Figuratively, without sensibility or feeling: 
unsympathetic; without the usual feelings of 
humanity; characterised by such lack of sensi- 
bility: as, a cold-blooded villain; cold-blooded 
advice; a oold-blooded murder. 

Thou oold-blooded slave. Shak., K. John, ill. 1. 

ited the data for his reasoning 
M. A. Rev., CXX. 616. 


a frigid mood; want of ardor, seal, 

enthusiasm, animation, or spirit : as, to motive an answer 
with eddnm; to listen wtthcokfctMf. 

The faithless oddneee of the times. 

Tennyeon, In Hemoriam, cvL 
Chilling his caresses 
By the oddneee of her manners. 

Tennyeon, Maud, xx. 1. 

( 0 ) Absence of sensual desire ; frigidity ; chastity. 

Virgin eddneee. Pope , Windsor Forest, 1. 206. 

cold-pale (kold'pfil), a. Cold and pale. [Bare.] 
Cold-pole weakness numbs each feeling part 

Shak., Venus and Adonla, 1. 802. 

cold-prophett, ft. Same as cole-prophet. 
eoldnekt, a. [Early mod. E. oolarycke = So. 
ooldruch , oodrugh, < ME. caldrekyn tor # caldrik , 

< cold, cold, + -rik (** D. -rtilc = G. -reich ), a 
term, equiv. to -fuL lit. ‘rich* (of. D. blindrijk. 
very blind, ioofrjfk , very deaf, etc.): see tick 
ana -ric, -rick . Cf. coldrife.} Very cold. 

Caldrekyn, frlgorosus, & cetera. doth. Anglumm. 
Coldryoke, or full of cold, algosus. Huloet. 

coldrifet (kflld'nf), a. [Sc. caldrife, cauldrife ; 

< cold + rife. Cf. coldrick'] Very cold ; abound- 


And oast 



Nor colour craffee by 


(I. X. T. 8.X hr. 14. 


Mr. Malthus , . 

In a somewhat cold- 

cold-chisel (kdld'chiz'el), n. A chisel with a 
cutting edge formed of steel properly strength- 
ened % tempering, for cutting metal which 
has not been softened by heating. 

COld-Cream (kSld'krim'), ft. A kind of cooling 
unguent for the skin, usually made of almond- 
oil, spermaceti, white wax, and rose-water. 

cold-dravre (kdld'dr&n). a. Extracted without 
the aid of heat : applied specifically to oils ex- 
pressed from nuts, seeds, or fruits which have 
not been heated. Such oils are of finer quality 
than those which are hot-pressed. 

cold-hammer (kdld'ham'Gr), v. t. In metal- 
working , to hammer when cold. 

cold-hammering (kold'ham'Gr-ing), n. [Ver- 
bal n. of cold-hammer, t>.] In metalworking, 
the act or practice of hammering when cold. 

It is often affirmed that wrought-iron changes from 
fibrous to crystalline after enduring long-continued cold- 
hammering, vibration, tension, jarring, and other strains. 

R. Wuson, steam Boilers, p. 40. 

cold-harbort (kdld'h&r'bqr), n. 1. An inn.— 
2. A protection at a wayside for travelers who 
ore benighted or benumbed with cold. 

cold-hearted (kold'httr'ted), a . Wanting sym- 
pathy or feeling; indifferent; unkind. 

O ye odd-hearted frozen formalists. 

Young, Night Thoughts, iv. 689. 

Men who feci no need to come morally nearer to their 
fellow creatures than they can come while standing, tea- 
cup in hand, answering trifles with trifles, ... by feeling 
no such need, prove themselves shallow-thoughted ana 
cold-hearted. H. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 102. 

cold-hcartedly (kold'h&r'ted-li), ado. In a 
cold-hearted manner. 

cold-he&rtednesa (k61d'httr # ted-nes), n. Want 
of feeling or sensibility. 

@§M«kina (kdld'kind), a. Uniting coldness and 
kindness. [Bare.] 

Down he [Winter] descended from his snow-soft chair ; 
But, ail unwares, with his cold-kind embrace 
Unhous’d thy virgin soul from her fair biding-plaoo. 

MiUon, Ode D. F. I. 

oldly (kdld'li), adv. [< ME. ooldUehe; < cold, a., 
+ -ly*. j 1. In a cold manner; without warmth, 
especially in figurative senses ; without ardor 
01 feeling; without passion or emotion; with 
indifference or negligence; dispassionately; 
calmly. 

If yow your seluos do serue God gladlle and orderlie for 
conscience sake, not eddlie, and somtyme for manor sake, 
you carle all the Courts with yow. 

Aeoham, The Boholemaster, p. 08. 
If he were mad, he would not plead so oddly . 

Shak., 0. ox E., v. 1. 

What you but whisper, I dare speak aloud, 

Stood the king by ; have means to put in act too 
What you but 0 only plot 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, L 1. 

Hie king looked oddly on Rochester. 

Macaulay, Hist Xng., vi. 

2. In a cold state. [Bare.] 

Thrift, thrift Horatio t the funeral bak’d meats 
Did oddly furnish forth the marriage tables. 

Shak., Hamlet t 2. 

oold-moviag (kfild'mfl'ving), a Indicating 
want of cordiality or want of interest; indif- 
ferent. [Bare.] 

With certain half-caps, and edd-monng node, 

They frose me into ril en o e . Shak., T. of A., It 2. 

onldn— (kftld'nes), a. The state, quality, or 
aeration of being cold, (a) Want of heat (tun- 


ing in cola. 
couLh 


COJ 


sola-served (kdld'sfcrvd), a. 1. Served up cold. 
— 2. Dull; tiresome; tedious. Young, [Bare 
in both uses.] 

cold-short (kdld'shfirt), a. and n. I, a. Brittle 
when cold: as, coldshort iron. 

II. n. in founding, a seam in a casting caused 
by the congealing of the metal so rapidly as to 
prevent a proper filling of the mold. Also cold- 
shut . 

cold-shot (kSld'shot), n. Small iron particles 
or globules found in chilled parts of a casting. 
cold-shut 1 (kold'shut), a. Cold-hammered into 
shape, and joined without welding: said of the 
links of a chain so made. 
cold-8hut a (kSld'shut), n. In founding; ' same 
as coldshort. 

cold-slaw (kold'slft), n. An incorrect form of 
coleslaw. 

cold-sore (kold'sCr), n. A herpetic eruption 
about the mouth and nostrils, often accom- 
panying a cold in the head. 

COld-Stoking (kold'sto'kingh n. In glass- 
manuf, the operation of lowering the tempera- 
ture of the oven until the glass attains the 
proper consistency for blowing. This opera- 
tion follows that of clearing, 
cold-sweating (kftld'swet'ing), n. In tanning , 
a process preparatory to the removal of the 
epidermis ana hair from hides, consisting in 
soaking them from six to twelve days in tanks 
through which flow streams of fresh cold water, 
cold-tankard (kdld'tang # k$rd), n. Same as 
cool-tankard. 

cold-tinning (k61d ' tin • ing), a. A method of 
covering metals with tin. The metal to be tinned 
it thoroughly cleaned by filing or turning and tho use of 
emery-paper, and Is then rubbed with a ooarae doth damp- 
ened with hydrochloric aoid. A soft amalgam of tin ia then 
applied with the uune cloth, and the mercury ia driven off 
by heat 

cols 1 ! (kfll), a. An obsolete spelling of coal . 
oole 2 (kmi n. [= E. dial, cole = Sc. kale, 
kail, ( ME. cole, cool, col , also cole, cal , caul, < 
AS. odwel, contr. cdul (cf. E. soul, < AS. sdwel), 
= MD. koole, D. kool = MLG. Ml, LG. Ml, 
haul = OHG. Ml, also chdlo, chola, MHG. kola, 
G, kohl a Ioel. kd I = Sw. Ml = Dan. kaal = 
W. cawl mm Bret, kaol = OF. chol, F. chou m Pr. 
caul s= Sp. col a Pg. oouve = It. cavolo, < L. 
caulis, later oolie, cabbage, cabbage-stalk, also 
prob. the stalk or stem of any plant, = Gfr. 
k avMc, a stalk: orig. a hollow stem, akin to 
Gr. Koiloc, hollow, and L. cams, hollow: see 
ca\e\ kale\ cave 1 , ceil, n., ocbIo-, etc. ; and of. 
cauliflower, caulis, etc., and cabbage*.] The 
general name of all sorts of cabbage or plants 
of the genus Brassica : chiefly used in its com- 
pounds, cole-rape, coleseed, eolewort, etc. Also 
oale and kale. 

cole 3 (kdl), 4t. [< Ioel. kollr, a top, a head, a 
heap.] If. The head. 

Our kynge wm grate above hit ode , 

A brode hat in nit crowne. 

LyteU Oeste qf Robyn Bode (Child’* Balladt, V. 109). 

2. [Sc., also var. coil : see od^.] One of the 
small conical heaps in which hay is usually 
thrown up in the field after being out; a hay- 
cook. 

cole 4 }, *. [Early mod. E.,< ME. oole (rare) ; ori- 
gin obscure, fieaci#* in comp., 
prophet, -- " 

colward 

celt; falsehood; stratagem! 


fitwde Gist, L 1114. 

colecannon .». See edteeamum. 
colectomy (kq-lek'to-mi), a. [< Gr. k 6 Xov, the 
colon, + kuro/eh, excision, < isxkftvuv, cut out, 
< Ik, out, + rifivetv , cut. See ana toffy.] In 
surg., excision of part of the colon. 

00-legatee (kd-leg-a-tS'), ». [< oo- 1 + legatee.] 
One who is a legatee together with another; 
one of several legatees. Also collegatary • 
OOMaet, a* See cullis. 

oolimulte (korman-It), n. [After Wm. T. 
Coleman of San Francisco.] A hydrous calcium 
borate, occurring in white to colorless mono- 
clinic crystals with brilliant luster, and also 
in white compact masses, in California. In 
composition it is nearly identical with priceite. 
colezniet, a. See ooVmy. 
ccl^imeuse, n. See coaUmouse. 

(kol-a-on^iks), a. [NL. ( J. E. Gray, 
1845)77 Gr. Kokedc, a sheath, + 6vt£, a nail: see 
onyx. ] A genus of American geoko-like lizards, 
of the family Eublepharidw. C. ia, the varie- 



Variegated Gecko (C#A**uur vmriegatue). 

gated gecko, is a rare specie*, Inhabiting the aonthwestena 
United States. It i> of a brownish-yellow color, blotched or 
banded with reddish brown and pure white below. 

cei§ophyl« aoleophyll (kor$-$-fil), ». [Also, a* 
NL., ooteophyllum ; < Gr. aoXedp, sheath, + 
ms L . folium, leaf.] In hot., the outer leaf of the 
plumule of the embryo in etidogens, inclosing 
a succession of rudfmantaiy leaves, and re- 
maining as a sheath at their base after their 
development. Also called ooleoptile . [Bare.] 

COleophflloUB (kol'$-$-flrus), a. [< coleo 
+ sue. j In hot., having or pertaining 
coleophyl. 

coleopter (kol-f- or kfi-lf-op'tor). a, [* F. colt- 
eptbre , < NL. ooleopterum, neut (sc. L. insec- 
turn, insect) of cofeopterus : see coleopterous .] 
One of the Coleoptera ; a coleopterous insect ; 
ft beetle 

Oolaoptora 1 (kol-6- or kfi-lf-op'te-i^), n . pi. 
[NL., pi. of ooleopterum : sec coleopter and cole- 
opterous.} An order 
of Hexapoda , or of the 
class inseota proper, 
having the posterior 
pair of membranous 

iariened anteriorpair 
called elytra, which 
_ „ t u when folded together 

VCt usually form o nearly; 

complete taring oC 
theWy} the ahswth- 
,, winged InseotB or bee- 

ties. The head is mandibulatc, completely and very unL- 
formly constructed, consisting of a labrum attached to a 
clvpeus, generally by means of an epistoma : 2 strong maiK 
dibies ; 2 maxilla, each bearing a pup; and a lower lip or 
lablnm, also palpiferous, and attached to ameutum wnichr 
joins the jugulum or under side of the head. The anten- 
na range In number of joints from 1 to 60 or more, but the* 
typical number is 11 ; they vanr greatly in form. (See an- 
tenna.) The larva is variable, having 6 legs or none; there* 
are no prolegs ; the pupa is inactive ; and metamorphosis 
is complete. The Coleoptera are by far the largest ordinal 
group in the animal kingdom, having about 80,000 species 
and 8,000 genera. JLatreille's division of them into Pen- 
tamera, Beteromera. Tdramera, and Trimera, according 
to the number of joints of the tarni, is still generally fol- 
lowed, though it ii to some extent artificial and not 
strictly correct Subordinate divisions now current are 
such as Adephaqa, Palvieomia, Brachelytra, Clad eomia , 




Lniariymoa. is.,* alb. cote (rare; ; on- 
iscure. Hence, in comp., oolepixy, oole- 
rf, col-fox, cot-knife, colsipe, and perhaps 
i: see these words.] Treachery; ae- 


are also called _ 

coleoptera 2 , n 


[phidi] 

Plural of ooleopteron. 


^Pkytophaya, 
The Cdeoptim 


Cpl 60 pteraT(kol-$- or kd-l^-op'te-r^l), 
oleopterous. 


leopter + -at.) Same as ooleop 
coleopteran (kol^s- orkd-l^^ran), a. 


a. [< co- 


leop&r + -an .] One of the 


[<< 


tera; abeetle» 


OOlMptorift 


oolaopterfft (kol-f- or kd-16-op'te-rijrt), n, [< 
Coleoptera + -M. j One versed & the natural 
history of the Coleoptera or beetles. 


The elytron or wing-cover of a beetle. 

coleopterous (kol-& or ko-le-op'te-rus), a . [< 
NL. cokoptcrus, < Gr. Kofodirrepog, sheath-wing- 
ed, < no'Mg, a sheath, + nrepov, a wing, s= E. 
feather .] Pertaining to or having the charac- 
ters of the Coleoptera : as, a coleopterous insect. 
Also eolcopteral. 

ooleoptile (kol-f-op'til), it. [= F. eoUoptile , < 
Gr. Kotedg, a sheath, + ?rriXm>, a feather, akin to 
Trrepdv, a wing, s E , feather,] Same as colcophyl. 

Ooleorh&mphit (kol'e-o-rara'fl), n. pi, [NL., 
pi. of Colcorhamphus. j A group of birds formed 
for the reception of the sheath bills, Chionidw : 


synonymous with Chionomorplim. 

Oolooftomphmst (kol'o-$-ram'fus), n. [NL. 
(Dum6ril, 1818), ( Gr. wMOg, sheath, + />a/^of, 
beak, bill.] A genus of birds, giving name to 
the group Coloorhamphi : synonymous with Chi- 
onis. 

coleorhiza (kdl * S - o - ri ' zjl), n . ; pi. coleorhizw 
(-zfi). [NL., < dr. ko'/ iei'nl a sheath, + ftZa, a 
root.] In the embryo of many endogenous 
plants, the sheath covering the root, which 
bursts through it in germination. 

oolepid (ko'lf-pid), n. An animalcule of the 
family Colepitm . 

Oolepidse (ko-lep'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Cole f >s + 
-ida\] A family of holotnohous ciliate infuso- 
rians, typified by the genus Coleps , of symmet- 
rical ovate form, with terminal mouth, indurat- 
ed cuticular surface, and special oral cilia. 

Oolepina (ko-lfi-pi'nfi), n.pf. [< NL., < Coleps + 
-*W*.] Ehrenbergs name of a group of infu- 
sorians represented by the genus Coleps . Bee 
Colepidw. 

colepixy (kol'pik-si), it. [Early mod. E. colle- 
pixie , mllepiskie , E. dial, coltpixy, q. v.; < cole*, 
treachery, + pixy, a fairy. Bee cole* and its 
compounds.] A mischievous fahy; the will o’ 
the wisp, regarded as a fairy. 

1 shall Ito ready at thine tsltow to plate the parte of Hob- 

S oblin or Collepixie, and make thee for feare to weoue the 
euill Is at thy polle. 

I? dull, tr. of Aijoplitlieguis of Erasnms, p. 126. 
COlepixy (kol'pik-si), r. t . : uret. and pp. cole- 
pitied, ppr. colepixy ing. [< colepixy, n . ; with 
allusion to the invisible fairy agency.1 To 
beat down (apples). Halliweli. [Prov. Eng.] 
colepl&ntt, n. [ME. cokplannte, colplonte; < 
ool& 4- plants.] Colewort. 

Bot I haue porettea and percyl and monl eo Ijdontes [vur. 
eoleplauntes J. Piers Plowman (A), viL 278. 

cole-prophett, col-prophett, n. [Early mod. E., 
also cold-prophet (simulating cold ) ; < ME. col- 
prophet; < cole* 4- prophet. Bee cole* and its 


co l a s eed (kflTsid), a. [< ME, *eolesed, < AS. 
odweUsatd, cabbage-seed (= D. kooleaaa. rape- 
seed), < odwel, E. cote®, +.sced, E. seed.] 1. The 
seed of rape. Brassica campestris, variety olei- 
fera,—2. Tiie plant itself, 
cole-slaw (kdl'slk), n. [< D. # koolslaa, < kool, 
cabbage (= E. cole*), 4- slaa, a reduced form 
of salaad , salade, salad : see cole* and slaw*.] 
A dish consisting of finely cut cabbage dressed 
with vinegar, salt, pepper, etc., eaten either 
raw or slightly cooked; cabbage-salad. Also 
called, erroneously, cold-slaw. [U. S.] 
CO-lessee (kd-le-sfi'), n. [< oo- 1 + lessee,] In 
law , a joint lessee; a partner in a lease; a joint 
tenant. 

CO-leSSOr (ko-les'qr), n. [< oo- 1 + lessor .] In 
law, a joint grantor of a lease ; a partner in giv- 
ing a lease. 

colestaift (kdl'st&f), n. ; pi, oolestaves (-stttvz). 
Bame as cowlstaff \ 

colesnla (k^-les'^i-lji), n. ; pi. colesula (-13). 
[NL., appar. irreg. < Gr. koMqc. a sheath.] The 
membranous sac inclosing the spore-case in 
Hepaticce or liverworts. 

colesule (ko'le-sfll), n. [< colesula.] Same as 
colesula . 

As the frondi approach maturity tho terminal leaves be- 
come modified ho us to form an involucrug), within which 
a special covering appears, the colmile or perianth, sur- 
rounding the pistlllidia. Eneyc. Brit., XIV. 718. 

colett, collet 8 ! (kol'et), n. [ME. colet, colit, by 
apheresis from acolit, acolyte: see acolyte . J 
An inferior church servant : same as acolyte. 
cole-tit. n. Bee coal-tit. 

OoletLB (ko'le-us), n. [NL, (ho called because the 
filaments are united about the style), < Gr. k ofodg, 
a sheath.l A genus of labiate herbs and shrubs, 
of tropical Asia and Africa, in general cultiva- 
tion for their brilliant foliage. There are about do 
species ; but all the numerous cultivated varieties have 
l>een derived from C. Blumci of Java, and from C. Veitchii 
and C. Oibmmi of the Pacific islands. 

colewort (kol'wfcrt), w. [< ME. colwort ; < cole * 
+ wort!. Also, corruptly, collard, collet ,] 1. 

The common cultivated cabbage, Brassica ole- 
racea. — 2. A young cabbage cut beforo the 
head is formed. 


OOllP (koTi-kfi), pL eoHca (-efi). [NL., 
fern, (so, L. artrna, artery) of L. ooUoue: eee 
edUc*] A colic artery; a branch of a superior 
or inferior mesenteric artery, supplying the 
colon and the sigmoid flexure of the rectum. 
In man three oollo arteries are named : the eoliea dmtru 
or right oollo artery, oolioa media at middle oollo artery, 
and oolioa tinietra or left oollo artery ; respectively distrib- 
uted to the ascending, transverse, and descending colon, 
colical (koi'i-kjj), a. [< colic 4- -ol.] Of the 
nature of oolic. [Bare.] 
colichemarde (ko-lesh-mftrd'), a. [F., also co- 
limnarde ; said to be a corruption of the name 
of Count Kdniamark.] A long sword in which 
the forte of the blade is very broad and the 
foible very narrow and slight, the change being 
abrupt, with a rapid curve or slope on each side. 
This weapon came into use toward the end of 
the seventeenth century, 
colickt. n. and a. An obsolete spelling of colic. 
colicked (kol'ikt), a. [< colicik) + Af- 
fected with colic; griped. [Bare.] 

Leaving the bowels inflated, oolickod, or griped. 

G. Cheyno, Regimen, p. 110. 

colicky (koH-ki), a. [< coUc(k) + -y 1 .] 1. 

Pertaining to or of the nature of colic: as, 
colicky pains. — 2. Affected with colic; subject 
to oouc : as, a colicky baby. [Golloq.] 
colic-root (kol'ik-rttt), n. A name in the United 


States of several plants having reputed medi- 
cinal virtues, as Jletris farinosa, JMosoorea viU 
losa, and Liatris squarrosa. 
colie, COly (kol'i), ». ; pi. colies (-iz). [A native 
name.] In omith a conirostral bird of the 
family Coliidee. 

The ooluut are all fruit-eaters, llvo In small bands, fre- 
quent thick bushes, ami, when disturbed, fly straight to 
some neighboring covert. 

G. E. Shelley, quoted in Stand. Nat. Hist., IV. 804. 


colieret, It. An obsolete spelling of collier *. 
coliform (kol'i-f6rm), a . [< L. colum, a strainer 
(see colander ), + forma, form.] Resembling 


col-foxt, n. rME., < eoUi +fox*. SeeooMand 

its compounds.] A crafty fox. tail-feathers, a conical bill, and soft silky plu- 

A mage of a uniform subdued color, the bill gen- 


coleplantt, n. | 
cole* 4- plant!.] 


A ooljoi r, ful of sleigh Lniqiiltd. 

Chavecr, Nun’s l*riest’s Tale, L 894. 
COliandert (ko-li-an / d6r), n. An early form of 
coriander. 

Oolitu (kd'li-as), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 1808), < 
Gr. Ku/udg, an epithet of Venus, in reference 
to her temple on a promontory or that name in 


(see colander ), + forma, form.] Resembling 
a sieve; cribriform; ethmoid. 

Ooliida (ko-ll'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Colius + 
-idee.] A family of non-passerine pioarian or 
coccygomorpliic birds, having all four toes 
turned forward (the feet thus being pampro- 
dactylous), extremely long and narrow central 
tail-feathers, a conical bill, and soft silky plu- 


Cule-prophet and cole-poyaon thou art lioth. 

J. lleywood, Epigrams, vt 89. 
ICole-poyoon is a pun on cold poison,] 

Whereby I found I was the hartles hare, 

And not the toast otUprophet did declare. 

Mir. for Mags. 

As hee was most vainely pursuaded by the cold prophets, 
to whom he gave no small credit. Kmilss, Hist. Turks. 

Phavorinns salth. that if these cold-prophots, or oraclers, 
tell thee prosperitie and deceive thee, thou art made a 
mlaer through valne expectation. 

ft. Scott, Witchcraft, Big. M. 8. 

Ooleps (kd'leps), n. [NL., < Gr. the hol- 
low or bend of the knee.l The typical genus of 
the family Colepidat, with spinose carapace and 
HO buccal set®. It includes JHnacoooleps , CrieoeoUps, 
and Dictyocoleps of Wesing. The species inhabit fresh 
and salt water, and divide by trausverse fission. C. hirtus 
is an example. 

color 1 !, n. A Middle English form of collar . 

Color 3 !, n. A Middle English form of choler. 

colon#, n. [ME., also colere, colre, etc* : see 
choler.] Bile ; the gall, as the seat of certain 
bodily affections. It was frequently qualified by the 
adjective black or rod, and regarded as the cause of certain 
diseases 

The grete superfluity 
Of youre reede [red] colera, pardo. 

Chaucer, Nan's Priest's Tale, L 108. 

oolo-rape (kdl'rftp), n. [= T). koolraap s= G. 
kohlrabi (also in K) a Dan. kaalrabi m Bw. 
kdlrabi; after It. caeoli-rape, pi., F. chm rave , 
turnip, < L. oaulis, cabbage, 4- rapa, turnip: see 
coUP and rape *. ] The common turnip, Bras- 
sica rapa. 

oolorot. a* A Middle English form of choler . 

OOlOZOdt. a. A Middle English form of collared. 



(Mint HyaU, natural iLze. 


Attica.] A genus of butterflies, of the family 
PapilionidCB. Cotias hyalc is the pale clouded-yellow 
butterfly of Europe ; C. philodice is the common yellow 
butterfly of North America, 
colibert. ». Bee coUibert . 
colibri (ko-lS'brfi), n. [F., Bp., etc., colibri , ko- 
libri , etc.; said to be the Carib name.] A name 
given to various species of humming-birds, 
colic (kol'ik), n. ana a, [Early mod. E. colick, col • 
lick,< ME. colyke as D. koliek, kolifk = MLG. ko- 
lik, kolk ok G. Dan. kolik » Sw. oolite, < OF. c clique. 
F. oolique ss Bp. cdlica » Pg. It. colica, < (ML.) 
NL. colica , < Gfr. Kuikud), colic, prop. fem. of suki- 
k6q (> L, colicm), pertainingto the colon, < k6Xov, 
the colon: see colon*. The noun in E, pre- 
cedes the adj.] L n. In paihol., severe spasms 
of pain in the abdomen or bowels; specifi- 
cally, spasms of pain arising* from perverted 
and excessive peristaltic contractions.— Bil iar y 
or hepatic OOliC, the spasms of pain attendant on the 
passage of a gallstone.— Devonshire oolic, lead-colic : so 
named from its frequent occurrence among the workers In 
the lead-mines of Devonshire, England.— Lead-00110, oolic 
arising from poisoning by lead.— Renal oolic, spasms of 
pain caused by the passage of a renal calculus along the 
ureter.— Saturnine colic (oohea Mtumina), lead-colic. 

n. o. i. In an at., pertaining to the colon or 
large intestine: as, a colic artery.— 2. Affect- 
ing the bowels. 


erally being brightly tinted. They are oonflned to 
Africa, and are known os mouse-birds and colies. The 
family consists of the single genus Colius. Also Colidas. 

Ooliin© (kol-M'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Colius + 
-ince.] Tho colics, regarded as a subfamily. 
Stcain8on, 1837. 

OollznaceA! (kol-i-mfi'se-jf), n. pi. [NL. (F. Co- 
Umacfos), appar. < L. eo-, together, 4- Umax 
( Umac -), a snail.] In Lamarck's system of con- 
chology, a family of trachelipods or univalves, 
including all the land shell-bearing mollusks. 
Tliev are now distributed among numerous 
families and several orders. 

Oolimadda (kol-i-mas'i-dfi), n.pl. [NL., < Co- 
limacea 4- -ida>.] Bame as Helicea or Heliddee. 

Colin (kol'in), n. [< F. colin (NL. wlinus), OF. 
Colin (whence E. Collins as a surname : see Col- 
linsia ), prop. dim. of Colas tor Nicolas, Nicho- 
las, a proper name,] 1. The common partridge, 
quail, or bob-white of the United States, Ortyx 
viryiniana or Colinus virginianus. — 2. pi. Tne 
American quails of the subfamily Ortyginee or 
OdontophorbuB. 

COlindery (kol-in'de-ri), n. ; pi. oolinderics (-riz). 
[A newspaper word, made from oolionial ana) 
Jnd(ian exhibition) + -cry.] An exhibition of 
the colonial and Indian industries of the Brit- 
ish empire : commonly in the plural. The name 
was invented on the occasion of such an exhi- 
bition in London in 1886. 

The Commissioners of the various colonies and courts 
at the exhibition were convened by Sir Philip Owen, under 
the Prince of Wales'i instructions, to consider the means 
of continuing tho highly successful and educationally use- 
ful exhibits of the late Colind&ries as a permanent Colo- 
nial Museum. Fortnightly Mm., N. 8 ., XU. 884. 


synonymous with Ortyx (which see). 
OolMdea (kol-i-oi'df-6), »* pb [NL-» < Colius 
+ * mdm ,] The eolies, Collides, rated as a su- 


Qolioxnorph© (kol # i-$-mdr'ffi), n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. *o/Mf,akind of woodpecker, + pop+fa form.] 
In Sundevall’s olassifioation of birds, the third 
cohort of lazniniplantar oscine passerine birds, 


Intestine stone and ulcer, colic pangs. consisting off our families, and embradng_the 

jfOtcnTpTL, xi. 484. crows, jays, stealings, graeldes, birds of Para- 



<ji* e, and some others: equivalent to the same 
author’s earlier Ambulators or Corviformes. 
oa itoBiora Mc (lml f i-$-mfir'flk), a. [< CoUonor- 


• Cfl l vl rlliff j V *" 1 i-yuHii ^ uvHV?nvr - 

plus + -w.] PerttJiiing to or having the ohar- 
aoters of the CoteoA, 
coliaancet, *- An obsolete form of cognisance, 3. 
Wright. 

Coliseum. a. See Colosseum. 
colitii a. [NL., < Gr. s6Xov, the co- 

lon (see colon*), + -Mfc.] In pathol., inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the colon ; 

oolonitia. 

OoliUS (kd'li-us). a. [NL., < colic, ooly, native 
name.] The typical genus of birds of the family 
Coliidw, the oolies, of which there are 6 or 8 spe- 
cies, all confined to Africa. C. capensis is the 

[E. dial, coke and couk; < ME. colke , 
colek , a hole, ar OFries. /soft, NFries. kolcke m 
D. kotk, a pit, hollow, as MLGf. hoik, hulk, a hole, 
a hole filled with water, esp. one caused by the 
action of water, LG. kolk, a hole, pit, ditch.] 
A core; a kernel. 

Alta erthe by skills may likned be 
Tllle a rounde appel of a tree, 

The whiehe In myddes has a colke 
Am has an eye [egglin myddes a yolke. 

Hampole , Frick of Conscience, 1. 6448. 
It is fulle roten inwardly 
At the colke within. 

Towndey Mysteries, p. 281. 

colk 2 (kolk), n. [So.] A name of the kingeider- 
duck, JSomateria spectabilis. Montagu. [Local, 
British.] 

ool-knifet, n. [ME. ; < oolct, treachery, deceit 
(as a prefix in this case depreciative), 4* knife.) 
A big u ugly 99 knife. 

Both busters and bracers 
God kepe us fro, 

That with thare long dagers 
Don mekylle wo. 

From alle bylle linger* 

With col-knyfes that go. 

Towneley Mysteries, p. 85. 

coll 1 (kol), o. t. [E. dial, also cowl, Sc. also cow; 
< ME. coUen, colon , var. of cullen, kitten , hit, 
strike, cut, later kill, < Ioel. kotta, hit on the 
head, harm, = Norw. kylla, poll, cut, prune, = 
D. kollcn, knock down : see kill 1 , which is thus 
a doublet of coll 1 .') 1. To cut off ; clip, as the 
hair of the head ; poll. 

A sareant sent hi to jaiole 

And Iolian hefd [head] comanded to oole. 

Cursor Mundi , 1. 18174. 

2. To cut; cut short; lop; prune. 

When by there came a gallant hende, 
wr high coll'd hose and lalgh coll'd shoon, 

And he seem'd to l>e sum kfngis son. 

Cospatriek (Clilld s Ballads, 1. 156). 

3. To cut obliquely. 

[North. Eng. ana Scotch in all senses.] 
€all 2 t (kol), v . t. [< ME. collet^ < OF. a-cofer (= 
Pr. colar), embrace, < col, < L. collum, neck: see 
collar.) 1. To embrace; caress by embracing 
the neck. 

Sche kollcd it [the child] ful klndlyjmd askes is name, 

& it answered ful souo A seide, “William y hist." 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 69. 
[He will] flatter and speak fair, ask forgiveness, kiss and 
coll. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 575. 

2. To insnare. 

This devel Is mtkel with wil and magt. . . . 

Colleth men to him with his onde [envious hate]. 

Rel. ArUiq ., p. 221. 

coll 2 ! (kol), n. [< coll*, v.) An act of embra- 
cing; an embrace, especially about the neck. 
T. Middleton. 

COll^t, g. A dialectal variant of cold. 

She’d ha' dipped her foot in coll water. 

Johnny Code (Child's Ballads, VI. 246). 

coll-. See coir. 
oolla, n. Plural of collum. 
collabefectiont (ko-lab-Mak'shqn), n. f<L.as 
if *oollabqfactto(n-), < coUdbefleri , pp. ooltabefao- 
tus, be brought to ruin, < com-, with, -I- labefa - 
cere, make to totter, < labi, fall. +/ooere,make.] 
A wasting away ; decay: decline. Blount . 
collaborate (ko-lab'd-rfit), v. i . ; pret. and pp. 
collaborated, ppr. collaborating . T< LL. couch 
boratus, pp. of coUaborare, ecmmborare. work 
with, < L. com-, with, + laborare. work, < labor , 
work: see labor.) To work with another or 
others ; cooperate with another or others in do- 
ing or producing something; especially, to work 
with another in a literary production or a scien- 
tific investigation. 

He [Scribe] Is said in some cases to have sent sums of 
money for “ copyright in Ideas " to men who not only had 


ooUaborateur (ko-lab'$**4*r'), «. [F.] The 
French form of collaborator , sometimes used by 
English writers. 

Cottaborateur Is an excellent word, which neither 
“ colabourer " nor “ fellow- workman " defines accurately. 
Many have felt the need of It ; but the right form, for us, 
is “collaborator.” F. Hall , Mod. Eng., p. 184, note. 

Collaboration (ko-lab-6-rft'shon), n. [After F. 
collaboration, < LL. as if * collaboration ), < cob 
laborare : see collaborate.) The act of work- 
ing together j united labor, especially in liter- 
ary or scientific work. 

collaborator (ko-lab'6-rft-tor), n. [After F. 
coUaborateut, < ML. collaborator, < LL. colla- 
borate : see collaborate.) An associate in la- 
bor, especially in literary or scientific work. 

Without the impelling fanaticism of Luther and his col- 
laborator*. their battle against Rome would never have 
been fought. N. A. Rev., CXXVII. 245. 

collagen. coUagenlc, etc. Bee cottogen, etc. 

collapsable (ko-lap's&-W)> a. [< collapse + 


not actually collaborated with him, but who were unaware 
that he had taken suggestions from their work. 

Bneye. Brit., XXI. 654. 


hie balloon ; a collapsible tube or drinking-cup. 
Also collapsable. 

The Berthon collapsible boat, for Infantry In single file, 
is also employed. Kncyc. Brit., XIX. 458. 

collapsion (kfl-lap'shqn), n. [< LL. collap- 
ifo(n-), conlapsio(n~), < collabi , collapse: see col - 
lapse, #.] The act of falling together or col- 
la^; the state resulting from collapse. 

The cottapsion of the skin after death. 

P. Russell , Indian Serpents, p. 7. 

collar (kol'ttr), n. [A later spelling, imitating 
the L. form, of earlier mod. E. collet, < ME. 
cotter, earlier coler, < OF. color, oolier, F. cottier 
b Pr. colar b Bp. Pg. collar b It. collate , < L. 
collate, a collar, < cottum b AS. heals. E. halse 1 , 
the neck: see halse 1 .) 1. Something worn 
about the neck, whether for restraint, conve- 
nience, or ornament. Specifically —(a) A band, usu- 
ally of iron, worn by prisoners or slaves as a means of re- 
straint or a badge of servitude. 

A grating iron collar grinds my neck. 

Tennyson, St Simeon Stylites. 
(6) In armor, a defense of mall or plate for the neck, (c) An 
ornamental and symbolic chain or necklace formerly worn 
by knights and gentlemen as a badge of adherence. It is 
still used as one of the insignia of an honorary order, usual- 
ly Identified with the higher classes of that order, and 
worn only on state occasions. The cross, medallion, or 
the like, Is on such occasions attached to the collar, in- 
stead of to the ribbon with which It is usually worn. The 
collars of some of the orders of knighthood are given iti 
the descriptions of the separate orders. See collar of SS, 
below, (d) The neck-band of a coat, cloak, gown, etc., 
either standing or rolled over. 

Let us have standing cotters in the fashion. 

All are become a stiff-necked generation. 

Rowlands, Knave of Hearts (1611). 

A standing collar to keep his neck band dean. 

L. Barry, Ram Alley (1611). 


•able.) See collapsible. 

collapse (kq-lapsO) v. i. ; pret. andpp. collapsed , 
ppr. collapsing. [< L. eollapsus , pp. of collabi, 
oonlabi, fall together, fall in, < com-, together, 
+ labi, fall: see lapse.) 1. To fall together, 
or into an irregular mass or flattened form, 
through Iobs of firm connection or rigidity and 
support of the parts or loss of the contents, as 
a building through the falling in of its sides, or 
an inflated bladder from escape of the air con- 
tained in it. 

In consumptions and atrophy the liquids are exhausted 
and the sides of the canals collapse. Arbuthnot, Aliments. 

2. Figuratively ■— (a) To break down; go to 
pieces; come to nothing ; fail; become ruined: 
as, the project collapsed. 

The ruins of his crown’s collapsed state. 

Mir. for May*., p. 588. 

Those corrupted Inbred humours of collapsed nature. 

Quarles, Judgment and Mercy. 

An Amerioan female constitution which collapses Just 
in the middle third of life. 0. W . Holmes, Autocrat, il. 

(b) In pathol., to sink into extreme weakness 
or physical depression in the course of a disease. 

(c) To appear as if collapsing ; lose strength, 
courage, etc.; subside; cease to assert one’s 
self or posh one’s self forward : as, after that 
rebuke he collapsed . [Colloq.l 

collapse (kq-laps'), n. [< collapse , v.) 1. A 
falling in or together, as of the sides of a hol- 
low vessel.— 2. Figuratively, a sudden and 
complete failure of any kind ; a breakdown. 

There was now a general collapse in heroism ; intrigue 
took the place of patriotic ardour. W. Chambers . 

3. In med., an extreme sinking or depression ; 
a more or less sudden failure of the vital pow- 
ers : as, the stage of collapse in cholera. 


(«) A separate band or niff worn far rieanftmm, orna- 
ment, or warmth, and made of linen. mnaUn, laoe. ter. 
etc. (/t) Same as ba ndole er , 2. 

If one bandoleer take fire, all the rest do in that cottar. 

lord Orrery, quoted in Grose, L 6. 

<f)Ah«ltor. 

While you live, draw your neck out of the cottar. 

Shat., R. and J., L L 
(A) A neck-band forming tliat part of the harness of a 
draft-animal, as a horse, to which the traces are attached, 
and upon which the strain of the load falls ; also a neek- 
band placed upon some other auimal, as a dog, as an orna- 
ment or as a means of restraint or of Identification. 

Her traces of the smallest spider's web ; 

Her collars of the moonshine's watery beams. 

Shak., ft. and J., 1 4. 

With golden muxxles all their mouths were bound, 

And collars of the same their necks surround. 

Drydsn, Fables. 

(f) A wide ring of metal put about a piece of stove-pipe to 
make it dose the “ thimble " in a chimney where the thim- 
ble is huger than the pipe : as. a 6-ihcli collar is needed if 
a 6-inch pipe is to be used with an 8-lnoh thimble. 

2. Anything resembling a collar; something 
in the form of a collar, or analogous to a col- 
lar In situation, (a) In arch. :(1) A ring or einoture. 
(2) A collar-beam, (b) In hot . : (1) The ring upon the stipa 
(stem) of an agaric. (2) The point of junction In the 
embryo betweon the caudiole and the plumule. (8) The 

K rint of junction of the root and stem. (4) Same as o oi- 
rbaps. (o) In mack . : (I) An enlargement or sweU en- 
circling a rod or shaft, and serving usually as a hold- 
ing- or bearing-pieoe. (2) An enlarged portion of the end 
of a car-axle, design " A ' ‘ 1 


2) An enlarged portion of the end 
to receive the end-thrust of the 


journal-bearing ; a button, (d ) In mining, the timbering 
around the mouth of a shaft, or at the surface of the ground. 
(e) A skirting or rain-shedding device placed round a 
chimney whore it passes through the roof. (/) Faut.x (1) 
An eye in the end or bight of a shroud or stay, to go over 
a masthead. (2) A rope formed into a wreath, with aheart 
or deadeye in tne bight, to which the stay is confined at the 
lower part, {g) In nuil . : (1) A ring around the neck, how- 
ever made, as by color of hair or feathers, shape or texture 
of hair or feathers, thickening of Integument, presence of 
a set of radiating processes, etc. Bee cut under Balemo- 
glomis , (2) In Infusoria , specifically, the raised rim of a 
collar-cell. (8) In entom . : 71.) The upper part of the pro- 
thorax when it is closely united to the mesothorax, form- 
ing a crescent-shaped anterior border to it, as in Hyme- 
noptera and many IHptera. (11.) A posterior prolongation 
of the head, usually termed a neck. [Rare.]— Against the 
collar, uphill, so that the horse's shoulders are constantly 
pressed against the collar ; hence, 
figuratively, at a disadvantage; 
against difficulties; against op- ' 
Wzm position. -Anchor and oollar. 
gHIP Bee anchor!.— Bishop's oollar. 
i§ hM in armor, a collar or tippet or 
X Wm chain-mail of pecullarfnrm, reach - 
ing to the end of the shoulders, 




and forming in front a point where 
the two sides come together and 
are held by buckles or the like. 
The shape was nearly that of the 
pelerine.— Collar and damp, a 


Collar and ciamp. pelerine.- Collar and damp, a 

an anchor anil Hd£r(w)iioh 
anchor. Bee, under anchor!).— Collar Of 

brawn, the quantity of brawn 
rolled or wound up in one piece : brawn being derived 
from the collar or breast part of a boar. 


from the collar or breast pari of a boar. 

Item, a cotter of good large fat brtutm 
Serv’d for a drum, waited upon by two 
Fair long black puddings lying by for drumsticks. 


Cartwright, Ordinary. 

Collar of 88. (a) A decoration which is known to have 
been instituted by Henry IV, of England, and is Identi- 
fied with the house of Lancaster. It was revived after 
the wars of the Roses, and was a favorite decoration in the 
reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. A similar collar 
is still worn as a mark of dignity by certain English of- 
ficials, but is now inseparable from the office. Tne oollar 
consists of an 8 often repeated, but the other details dif- 
fered at different times, being roses, knots, the Tudor 
portcullis, and similar emblems, (bf) A sort of punch 
made of sack, cider, and sugar. The Cheats, 1662, in 
Wright— Hempen oollar. See hempen.— lft oollar, 
ready for or used to work, as a horse.— Out Of OOulT, 
unready for or unused to work.— To slip tbi oollar, to 
escape or get free ; disentangle one's self from difficulty, 
labor, or engagement 

collar (korttr), v. t [< collar, n.] 1. To seise 
by the oollar. 

With grim determination, he had collared and carried 
himself to sleep forthwith. 

W. M. Baker , New Timothy, p. 828. 

2. To put a oollar on. 

The British dog was within an ace of being oottared and 
tax-ticketed, after the continental fashion. 

S. Dowell, Taxes In England, III. 801. 

3. To roll up and bind (a piece of meat): as, 
to cottar beef. See collared beef \ under collared. 
—4. In racing slang, to draw up to; get even 
with or be neck-ana-neek with in racing. 

collarage (kol'ttr-ftj), n. [< cottar + -age.) A 
duty formerly levied in England on the collars 
of draft-hones. 

COllar-awl (kol'gr41), n. A saddlers’ needle 
for sewing horse-collars, 
oollarbags (kol'gr-bagz), n. The smut of 
wheat ustUago segetum. Also oollar. 
collar-beam (kol' jr-bfim), n. Abeamorpieoe 
of timber extending between two opposite raf- 


oollar-beam 

ten, at some height above their bate, it pre* 
vents sagging, and also serve* a* a atrut or tie, or at a ceil- 
Ing-Joiatior a garret Sometime* called wina-btam. 

OQuar-bird Ckorftr-b6rd), n. A bower-bird of 
the genus uhlamydodsm: so called from the 
nuchal collar. The spotted collar-bird is C. 
maeiUata. 

collar-block (kol'ttr-blok), n. A block on which 
tors shape ana sew collars. 


1100 


eollatable (kp-ia't§-bl), a. 
Capable of being collated. 


foliate (kp-lat'), r. t. ; pret. and pp. collated, j>pr. 
collating. [< L. collatus , conlatus, pp. of confine. 
bring together, compare, bestow (see confer), i 
com-, together, + feme (-E, bearl), withpp. la- 
tun, carry : see ablative, delate , prolate, etc.] 1. 


ins, a fresh action to set aside the 
collateral proceeding, 
erty or right of action, 
whit' ‘ 


collar-bone (kol'ftr-bdn), n. The clavicle. 
iOllar-ii§n (kol'|r-sel), n. In zool. , a flagellate 
cell in which a rim or collar of the cell-wall 
surrounds the base of the flagellum: a frequent 
condition of monadiform cells, whether belong- 
ing to the group of which the genus Monas is 
a representative or occurring elsewhere, as in 
sponges. See Choanoflagellata . 

S&llar-Qhock (korgr-chek), n. A coarse woolen 
doth with a checked pattern, used in the manu- 
facture of horse-collars, 
collard (kol'ftrd) , n, [A corruption of colemrt. ] 
*A variety of cabbage with the fleshy leaveB scat- 
tered upon the stem instead of gathered into a 
head. [Southern U. S.] 

The poor trash who scratched a bare subsistence from 
a sorry patch of beaus and collard#. 

Gilmore, My Southern Friends, p. 54. 

In the South no word, as no dish, is better known among 
the poorer whites and negroes than oollard e or greens. 

Trans. Amcr. Philol. Ass., XIV. 46. 

oollar-dayt fkol'ftr-dft), n. In England, a day 
on which knights appeared at court in the col- 
lars of their orders. 

It being St. Andrew’s, and a collar -day, he went to the 
Chapel Pepy», Wary, II. 69. 

collar* (ko-l&'re), n.) pi. eoUaria (-ri-tt). [L.: 
see collar, n.] 1. The collar or prothorax or an 
insect^ which bears the anterior pair of legs: 

• sometimes restricted to an elevated posterior 
portion of the prothorax, seen in many Hyme- 
noptera and Hemiptera.—2. In decorative art, a 
necklace or collar, as of an order, represented 
on a figure in embroidery, goldsmiths’ work, or 
the like. 

collared (kol'ttrd), a . [< collar, n., + -ed?.] 1. 
Having a collar, or something resembling a 
collar. 

The amoeboid* that form the wall of this cavity become 
metamorphosed into collared flagellate xooidi. 

* IF. B. Carpenter, Micros., | 609. 

8. In her., same os gorged, 2. -Collared beef, beef 
from which the bones are removed, rolled and bound with 
a string or tape and braised with various preparations of 
herbs, wine, spices, eto. It is pressed under a heavy 
weight and served in slices.— Collared 0 «IL See cell. 
COllArcd-chalned (kol'fird-cb&nd), a. In her., 
wearing a collar to which a chain is attached. 
Bee chain. 

collaret, collarette (kol'jjr-ct), n. [< ML. col- 
laratue, dim. of L. oouare, collar: see collar, n.] 

1. A small collar or fichu of linen, lace, fur, 
etc., worn by women.— 2. Any piece of armor 
protecting the neck, more particularly in front. 
Bee gorgerin and haussc-col. 
collar!*, n. Plural of collare . 

CoUaa&o (kol-fc-r6'no), n. [It., dim. of collare , 
collar: see collar, n.J In arch., an astragal. 
Also colarin . 

collar-latuider (kol'ftr-lfin'ddr). n. In mining , 
a gutter or pipe attached to a lift of a pump to 
convey water to a cistern or any other place, 
collar!*— (kol'to-les), o. [< collar, n., + -less.] 

1. Having no collar. — 2. In Infusoria, not 
ehoanate. 

collar-nail (kol'ftr-n&l), n. A form of nail used 
in blind-soling boots and rimes, it has a projecting 
collar up to which it is driven into tho heel or sole ; the 
outer lift or sole is then driven on the projecting head of 
the nail, which thus holds without extending through the 


cdlar-plate (kol'jir-plfit), n. An auxiliary nut 
used to support long pieces in a lathe, 
eollar-gwage (kol'jir-swaj), n. A swage used 
by blacksmiths in swaging a collar upon a rod. 
cdOar»tccl (kol'ir- 
tfil), n. In forging, 
a rounding-tool for 

swaging collars or ^ 

flanges on rods. 
oollar-work(koi'ttr- 
w6rk), n. Uphill 
work, such — com- 
pels a horse to press 
against the collar; 

hence, figuratively, _ _ 

difficult work of any 



Collar* tool*, 
tower half of tool In the hardy* 


classical author. 

They could not relinquish their Judaism, and embrace 
Christianity, without considering, weighing, and collating 
both religions. South. 

Constant care he took, 

Collating creed with creed, and book with book. 

Crabbs, Works, V. 78. 

2. To confer or bestow a benefice on by colla- 
tion: followed by to. 

He was collated by Sir George Ashe, bishop of Clogher, 
to the archdeaconry of Clogher. Goldsmith , Parnell. 

3. To bestow or confer. [Bare.] 

The grace of the Spirit of God, there consigned, exhib- 
ited, aud collated. Jer, Taylor , Worthy Communicant, 

4. In bookbinding, to verify the arrangement of, 
as the sheets of a book after they have been 
gathered. It is usually done by counting and 
inspecting the signatures at the foot of the first 
page of each sheet. 

collateral (ko-lat'e-r&l), a. and n. [Early mod. 
E. collatcraU , < ME. collateral = F. collateral ms 
Sp. colateral = Pg. collateral = It. collaterals, 
< ML. collateral is, < L. com-, together, + latera- 
lis, of the side: see lateral. 1 I. a. 1. Situated 
at the side; belonging to the side or to what is 
at the side ; hence, occupying a secondary or 
subordinate position. 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. 

Shak., All’s Well, 1. 1. 

Ye cannot compare an ordinary Bishop with Timothy, 
who was an extraordinary man, loro told and promis’d to 
the Church by many Prophecies, and Ills name jovn’d as 
collateraU with Saint Paul, in most of his Apostollck Epis- 
tles. Milton , On lief, of Hurab. Aemoust. 

Having aeene this, we descended into the body of the 
church, full of coUaterall chapells and large oratories. 

Evelyn, Diary, Nov., 1644. 

2. Acting indirectly; acting through side chan- 
nels. [Bare.] 

They shall hear and jndge 'twixt you and me : 

If by direct or by collateral hand 

They And us touch’d, we will our kingdom give . . . 

To you in satisfaction. Shak., Hamlet, iv. 5. 

3. Accompanying; attendant, especially as an 
auxiliary; aiding, strengthening, confirming, 
etc., in a secondary or subordinate way: as, 
collateral aid: collateral security (see below); 
collateral evidence. 

Hit [poverty] defendeth the flessh fro folyes ful menye : 

And a collateral oonfort, Creates owen sonde [sendingj. 

PUre Plowman (C), xvil 186. 

He that brings any collateral respect [consideration] to 
prayers, loses the benefit of the prayers of the congrega- 
tion. Donne, Sermons, lv. 

All the force of the motive lies within itself : it receives 
no collateral strength from external considerations. 

Bp. Atterbury. 

Not merely the writer’s testimony, ... but collateral 
evidence also is required. Goldsmith, Criticisms. 

4. Descending from the same stock or ances- 
tor (commonly male) as another, but in a differ- 
ent line : distinguished from lineal . Thus, the 
children of brothers are collateral relations, having dif- 
ferent fathers, but a common grandfather. 

When a peer whose title is limited to male heirs dies, 
leaving only daughters, his peerage must expire, unless 
he liave, not only a collateral heir, but a collateral heir 
descended through an uninterrupted line of males from 
the first possessor of the honour. 

Macaulay, Sadler’s Ref. Refuted. 

5. In hot., standing side by side : as, collateral 
ovuleB.— 6. In geom., having a common edge, 
as two adjoining faces of a polyhedron. Kirk- 
man.— collateral ancestors, uncles, aunts, and other 
collateral antecessors who are not “ancestors" in the 
sense of progenitors.— Collateral aasur&noe, In law, 
assuranoe mado over and above the principal deed.— Col- 
lateral bundle. See bundle.— - Collateral circulation 
See circulation.— Collateral eswitianea, a smooth pro- 
tuberance in the lateral ventricle of the cerebrum, be- 
tween the middle and posterior horns, caused by the col- 
lateral sulcus or fissure.— Collateral facts, in law, facte 
not considered relevant to the matter in dispute in an 
action. — Collateral fibers, of the cerebellum, the fibers 
which connect one lamina with the adjacent lamina.— 
Collateral flssurt, in onat.,the collateral sulcus.— Ool- 
lataral-lnbaritanoa tax, a tax laid on property received 
by collateral heirs by will or under an intestate law.— Col- 
lateral Issue, in Usw, an issue aside from the main ques- 
tion in the case.— Collateral proceeding, in law, an- 
other proceeding, not for the direct purpose of impeach- 
ing the proceeding to which it is said to he ooUateral. 
In this sense a new notion brought to set aside a Judg- 


[< collate + -able.] meat in a former action is a direct and not a ooUateral 
L J proceeding. The phrase, however, It eometlmei looeely 

used of any proceeding other than a step In the main ac- 
tion or amt In this sense, while a motion made in aa 
action to set aside a judgment therein is a direct proceed- 

J ' — *■ aet aside the Judgment would be a 

.— Collateral security, any prop- 

, asabiUof sale orstoek-oerafleate, 

dch is given to secure the performance of a contract 
or the discharge of an obligation and as additional to the 
obligation of that contract, and which upon the perform- 
ance of the latter is to be surrendered or discharged.— 
OoUateral sulcus, In anat., the occipitotemporal fissure’ 
of the ocrebrtxm lying below the calcarine fissure, giving 
rise to the collateral eminence In the lateral ventricle or 
the brain. See eulcue. — Collateral ifUft-bonfiS, See- 
bondi.— Collateral warranty, see warranty.— Con- 
dition collateral See condition. 

II. n. 1. A kinsman or relative descended 
from a common ancestor, but not in direct line. 
— 2. Anything of value, or representing value, 
as bonds, deeds, etc., pledged as security in 
addition to a direct obligation, 
collateralityt, n. [< F. collateraUti ; as collat- 
eral + -ity.] The state of being collateral. Cot- 
grave. 

collaterally (kfl-lat'g-rftl-i), adv. In a collat- 
eral manner, (a) Side by aide. (6) Indirectly. 

The Papists more directly, . . . and the fanatics more- 
collaterally. Dryden. 

(<?) In collateral relation ; not in a direct line ; not lineally. 
Members of his own famUy collaterally related to him. 

Coxe, House of Austria, xxv. 
(d) With or by means of collaterals. 

Dear to the broker is a note of hand 
Collaterally secured. Halleek , Fanny. 

collateralneu (ko-lat'e-ral-nes), n. The state 
of being collateral. 

Collateraliti [F.J, collaterally or collateralnesee. 

Cotgrave. 

collation (kg-l&'shon), n. [< ME. cottacioun, 
colasioun, etc., discourse, conversation, com- 
parison, reflection, = D. collatie = MLG. col- 
latie, klatie = G. Dan. kollation , < OF. collacion, 
discourse, etc., F. collation » Sp. colacion = Pg. 
collacdo = It. coUazione (in sense 8 colazione ), < 
L. couatio(n-), conlatio(n-), a bringing together, 
collection, comparison, < collatus , conlatus , pp. 
of corf err e: see collate.] 1. The act of col- 
lating, or bringing together and comparing; 
a comparison of one thing with another of a 
like kind; especially, the comparison of manu- 
scripts or editions of books or of records or 
statistics. 

The omissions and the commissions in the Chronicle of 
Fabyan are often amusing and always instructive ; but 
these could not have been deteoted but by a severe colla- 
tion, which has beon happily performed. 

1 /. D r Israeli, Amen, of Lit., I. 886. 

The earliest instances we recall of this method of cen- 
tralised collation is of meteorological observations, in this 
country conducted for many years by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. Science, IV. 411. 

2. A compilation; specifically, a collection of 
the lives of the fathers of the church. 

It Is preued In vitas p&trum, that is to seie, in lyuea 
and colaciouns of fadris. 

hook of Quinte Essence (od. FumivaU), p. 18. 

3. The act of reading and conversing on the 
lives of the saints, or the Scriptures: a prac- 
tice instituted in monasteries by St. Benedict. 
Dr. W. Smith. — 4+. A conference. 

“ Yet wol I, M quod this marids softely, 

“ That in thy chambre I and thou and she 
Have a collacion.” Chaucer , Clerk’s Tale, 1. 200. 

They call it a Collation, became (forsooth) it wanted 
some CounclU-fomialitie*. Fuller, Ch. Hist., II. il. 90. 

6f. A contribution; something to which each 
of several participators contributes. 


cast 


A shot or collation, because every particular apostle did 
«t in and collate his article, to make up tills sum. • • 
Bp. Nicholson , Expos, of Catechism, p. 25. 

6f. In the medieval universities, a sort of the- 
ological lecture laying down certain proposi- 
tions without necessarily proving them, it was 
not a commentary, although it might contain a general 
analysis of the Book of the Sentences (see eerdence) and 
might begin and end with a text of Scripture. 

7f. Reasoning; drawing of a conclusion. 

It byholdeth tile thinges, so as I shal seye, by a strok of 
thou 3 1 formerly without dlsoour* or coUaeioun. 

Chaucer, Boftthlus, p. 106. 

8. A repast ; a meal : a term originally applied 
to the refection partaken of by monks in mon- 
asteries after the reading of the lives of the 
saints. 

When I came, I found such a collation of wine and 
sweetmeats prepared as little corresponded to the terms 
at the invitation. Whiston, Memoirs, p. 271 

Here one of the great sheiks resides, who would have 
prepared a oollation for us, and naked us to stay all night, 
but we only took coffee, arid he sent a man with us. 

Pocoeim, Description of ths East, n. 0L 



Thftoonvmtkm, after diroolvingiisaU, partook of a mod- 
est collation in the senate dumber. 

Benorqft, Hkt Conti, IL *73. 

9f. The act of conferring or bestowing; a ' 
gift. 

The baptlim of John . . . vu not a direct Instrument 
of the Spirit for the eoUation of grace. 

Jcr. Taylor , Worke (ed. 1835), 1. 96. 

Neither are we to give thanks alone for the eoUation of 
these benefits. Hay, Works of Creation. 

10. In canon law , the presentation of a clergy- 
man to a benefice by a bishop, who is the or- 
dinary of the benefice, and who at the same 
time nas the benefice in his own gift or patron- 
age, or by neglect of the patron has acquired 
the patron’s ngh£s. When the patron of a church 
is not a bishop, he presents his clerk for admission, and 
the bishop institutes him ; but if the bishop of the diocese 
is the patron, his presentation and institution are one act, 
.and are called collation. 

11. In civil and Scots law , the real or supposed 
return of a former advancement to the mass of 
a decedent's property, made by one heir, that 
the property may be equitably divided among 

' all the heirs ; hotch-pot. 

The appUcation of the principle of eoUation to descen- 
dants generally, so that they were bound to throw into the 
mass of the succession before its partition every advance 
they had received from their parent in anticipation of 
their shares. Eneyc. Brit., XX. 714. 

Collation of goods, in eioU law. See del. li.— Collation 
Of rights, that species of service which the judge renders 
to any person by putting him in possession of a certain 
right. J. S. Mill.— Collation of amis, one seal set on 
the reverse of another, on the same label. Wharton. 
COU&tidlt (ko-lft'shon), v. i, [< collation , 8.] 

To partake of a light repast. 

1 went to see a coach-race in Hide Park, and collation' d 
in Spring Garden. Evelyn, Memoirs, May 20, 1658. 

collationer (kg-l&'shgn-6r), n. [< collation + 
-cr*.] 1. A collator of the printed sheets of 
books. [Bare.]— 2. One who partakes of a 
collation or repast. [Bare.] 

We, meanwhile, untitled attendants, stood at the other 
end of the room, forming a semicircle, and all strictly 
facing the royal collationere. 

Min*. D’Arblay, Diary, III. 99. 
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_____ , .), ». [< colleague + oollectarium 

(p.J The state of being a colleague. taria (-ft). fttL*, < eolleikt: see coUeet.n. Of. 

h h. See ooUoek. collectanea.] In medieval use, a separate iitur- 

(ko-lekt'), t>. [< OF. coUeeter, F. ooU gical book containing the collects, which are 

now included inthe Missal and the Book of 

Common Prayer. 

In the same Illumination rthe original illumination in 
the Book of Hours] the young clerk (probably an acolyte) 
who is seen to the right, kneeling, ana holding 



lector as Sp, colectar m pg- collector as It. ool- 
lettare , < ML. collectare f collect money, < L. 
collector a collection in money, (LL. ) a meeting, 
assemblage, (ML.) a tax, also an assembly for 
prayer, a prayer (see collect, n.), prop. fern, of 


, conclude* lnxer, s com-, togetner, f moos, wroren of our Fathers, l note 

ather i see legend. From L. coUigerc collected (ko-lek'ted), ». a. [Pp. of collect, 0 .] 
io E. coil 1 and cull *.] 1, trans. 1. To Having control of one’s mental faculties; not 


I did In time collect myself, Shak., W. T., lii. 3. 
•Syn. 1. To convene, convoke, muster, accumulate, 
amass, gronp. 

II. intrans . 1. To gather together; accumu- 
late : as, pus collects in an abscess ; snow collects 
in drifts.— 2f. To compose one’s self. 

CoUect, 

I fear you are not well : pray tell tue why 
You talk thus? Shirley, Traitor, 111. 3. 

COllatitiotlBt (kol - a - tiah ' ua), ' cotta ti- “^ect (kol'ekt), «. [< ME. collect, colcot, < 

Hue, more correctly coUatidus, < collates, pp. "“E*} 11 ® 

of conferee, collate : see collate]^ Contribat- in * or prayer, 


come also J _ . 

Other into one place or group; assemble or disconcerted ffirm prepared ; seif-possessed ; 

A 1 ‘ composed: as, to be quite collected in the midst 

of danger. 

The Jury shall be quite surprised, 

The prisoner quite collected. 

Praed, On the Year 189 L 
The expression [of tfte Norwegian men) was sensible an# ? 
collected, but with nothing about it specially idventaroul^ 
or daring. Fronde, Sketches, p. 81 

■ftm. Cool, Composed, etc. See calml. 

collectedly (kq-lek'ted-li), adv. 1. In one view; 
together; collectively. Dr. H. More, glare.]— 
2. In a firm, composed, or self-posseatiid man- 

Which Mqnsnc., I ooncelve, to very U1 eoUected. Locke. 

stateliness of the building by the magnificence of its ruins. or Concentration * [Itore.] 2. A OOUeCted 0T 
South, in Whipple s Ess. and Kev., II. si. calm state of the mind : composure. 

To oollect one's self, to recover from surprise or a dis* collectible, a. See collectable . 
concerted state : regain command over one s scattered COUectlllg-CftnC ( kq-lek' ting-k&n ) /ft. See CQUel. 
thoughts or emotions, collection (ko-lek'shcm), ft. [= F. collection m 

Affrights nmch, m _ ... . p,. collect* = 3d. cot ee&on =W wlMoz.lL 


bring together; make a combination, group, 
or collection of: gather: as. to collect facts or 
evidence ; to collect curiosities or rare books. 

A passion for eoUecting books is hot always a passion for 
literature. J. D' Israeli, Curios. oflJt., I. 57. 

2. To receive or compel payment of: bring to 
a settlement: as, to collect a bill. — 3. To as- 
certain or infer from observation or informa- 
tion; infer. [Now rare.] 

The reverent care I bear unto my lord 
Made me collect these dangers in the duke. 

Shak., 2 Hon. VL, ill. 1. 


Pr. collcctio sa Sp. coteciAon i_ , 

collezione, < L. collection), a bringing together, 
inference (tr. Gr. ovKhryutu^, a syllogism: see 
syllogism), ML. also a collection in money, < 
oollectus , pp. of cotftycre. collect: see collect, 0 .] 

1. The act or practice of collecting or of gather- 
ing together: as, the collection of rare books. 

His [Cotton’s] antiquarian tastes were early displayed in 
the collection of ancient records, charters, and other manu- 
scripts, which had been dispersed from the monastic libra- 
ries in the reign of Henry VIII. Eneyc, Brit., VI. M 9. 

2. An assemblage or gathering of objects; a 
numborof things collected, gathered, or brought 


spew's E5EBSS* 

parts: as, a collection of pietures; a 
* essays; a collection of minerals. 

In the Boman Catholic, Anglican, and other A class, or collection of Individuals, named after a anil- 
Western liturgies : (a) A concise prayer, vary- lty 00111,1,011 to ^ Lo * lc » ftl# 

' * Every collection ought to form a definite congruous 

L ’ " can be visited, studied, and remembered 


tion. 

Other men’s collatitioue liberality. 

Bp. Hacket, Abp. Williams, i. 40. 

•oollatiye (kg-la'tiv), a. [« F. collatif m Sp. co- 
lativo b Pg. c ollativo, < L. collativus , brought 

according to the day, week, dbtaye, hr Ev«ut call* 
collate :e eewK«te.l If. Conferring or boutow- ^ g0D| reolt | d be fore th ^ eplBt i e) Mgularly wtola wUoh 


mg. 

Institutive or collatim of power. Barrom. 

2. Collating.— 3. Eccles., presented bv colla- 
tion: applied to advowsons or livings of which 


consisting of one sentence, and asking for 
some grace or blessing with reference to some 
teaching of the epistle or gospel,, or both, a 
collect Ja composed of an address 
!> Persons, a 


unity of impression. 

Jewne, Social Reform, p. CL 


of the Divine J 


the Trinity or to one 
, a petition tlius introduced, and the 


thing with itself or with something else. | A Scotist term. | 
collator (k^lS'tqr), ft. [< L. collator , a com- 

— ^ ^ coliatus , pp. of con- 

" ‘ “ One who collates 


purer, contributor, etc., < coliatus , 
ferre, collate: see collate .] 
or makes a collation, (a) One who compares manu- 
scripts or editions of books. (6) In bookbindxny, a person 
who collates the printed sheets of books, (c) One who col- 
lates to a benefice, ((ft) One who confers any benefit or be- 
stows a gift of any kind. 

Well-placed benefits redound to the collator ? e honour. 

Feltham, Resolves, ii. 16. 

oollaudt (ko-l&dO* t. [< L. collaudare , con - 
laudare , < com-, together, + laudare , praise : see 
laud.] To unite In praising. 

Beasts wild and tamo . . . 

CuUaud his name. Howell, Letters. 

Gollftudationt (kol-ft-dft'ahgn). ft. [< L. collau- 
iaMoCnA, < collaudare, pp. collaudatus : see col- 
laud.] Joint or combined laudation, encomium, 
or flattery. 

The rhetorical oollaudations, with the honourable epi- 
thets given to their persons. Jet. Taylor. 

colleague (kordg), n. [< F. collegue , now col- 
Ugue b Sp. colega m. Pg. It. collega, < L. colld- 


plcadlntf of Christ’s merits or final ascription to a Person 
of the Trinity. One coUect may be used alone or several 
In succession. Collects regularly beloiig to the cucharis- 
tic office, but are repeated in the day-offices (hours, ntom- 
A/vti in 8 aud evening prayer), thus forming a constant link 
°i CQHm between the latter and the altar service. They are char- 


acteristic of Western liturgies and offices, not being known 
in the Eastern churches. Almost all those still in use are 
very ancient, and the origin of this form of prayer is at 
least as old as the fifth century. Leo the Great (440-61) 
and Gelasius I. (492-96) are reputed the first composers of 
collocts. Sec oratio. 

The unity of sentiment and severity of style which 
characterise these little pieces [Milton’s Sonnets] remind 
ua ... of the Collecte of the English Liturgy. 

Macaulay, Milton. 

While the East, again, soars to God In exclamations of 
angelio self-forgetfulness, the West comprehends all the 
spiritual needs of man in CoUect * of matchless profundity. 

P. Freeman, Prfinciples of Diviue Service, 1. 274. 

(6) In a wider sense, a prayer of similar char- 
acter or construction, especially one following 
the collect for the day, or used just before the 
conclusion of an office, (c) A name sometimes 
iven to the synapte of the Greek Church.— 
A collection. [Rare.] 


Specifically— 3. A sum of money collected for 
religious or charitable purposes, especially dur- 
ing a religious service. 

Now oonccrnlng the collection tar the saints. 1 Cor. nrL 1. 

4f. The act of deducing consequences; infer- 
ence from premises; that which is deduced or 
inferred; an inference; sometimes, specifical- 
ly, an inductive inference. 

Good my lord, 

What light coUections has your searching eye 
Caught from my loose behaviour? 

Beau, and FI (?X Faithful Friend^ 11. 2. 

Wrong collection* have been hitherto made out of these 
words by modern divines. Milton. 

0. A private examination at the end of each term 
at the colleges of the English universities.- 6. 
The act of receiving or compelling payment of 
dues, public or private, as for taxes, customs 
duties, or personal debts.— 7. The jurisdiction 
of a collector; a collectorship. See collector , 8. 
—Collection Act. a United States statute of 1799(1 StaL, 
27) which established districts for the ooUection of duties 


Yet anything that others can write of him Is poor indeed 
a collect of his own 


eoll.ct.bU, oolUctibl. (k^lek'u-W^U.M), e. Uto,, 

office. faofemioW employment, or [< collect + -able, -tbte.] (Japable of being col- pp. of 


ilden sayings. 


™y8rf, senu vu Hi vui v pj • owv7 njfww. j wi 

associate in office, Professional employment, or 
special labor, ‘ 1 ' 

used of pc 
ponton, etc. 

COllMgtii (ko-16g r ), r. pret. and pp. 
leagued, ppr, eolleagmtg. [C colleague , n^J To 

cooperate in the same office, or for a common - . 

mj combine. COllecUneoust (kol-ek-t&'n*, .. 

Cd Uagued with (to dmm of bto ** tanrus, < eoUectu, m. of eoltoen, Katherto- 

Shat, Hamlet, L 2. gether: sec collect, r.] Gathered; collected. 
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on imports, regulated the business of custom-houses and 
customs officers, and prescribed rules for the entry and 
clearing of vessels, etc. —Collection Of lilM, In octroi., 
a situation of three planets so that two of them are in aa- 
peot with the third, though not with eaoh other* - 8yn. S. 
Assemblage, group, crowd, mass, lot, heap; compilation, 
_ . „ selection.— 3. Contribution. 

r,Man, Poet, of Amerlu, p. 137. colIectltlOtUt (kol-ek-tish'ns), o. [< L. oollee- 

more correctly collecticius, < colleetus, 
colligere : see collect , 0 .] Gathered to- 
gether; collected. 

collective (ko-lek'tiv), a. and n. [b F. codec- 
Sp. c olectivo s Pg. collectivo = It, eollet- 
L. ooUeetivus , < colleetus, pp. of colUgere, 
collect : see collect, 0 .] I. a. 1. Belonging to, 
vested in, or exercised by a number of Individ- 
uals jointly, or considered as forming one body: 
united; aggregated: opposed to individual and 
distributive: as, collective actions. 


various authors, usually made for the purpose 


of instruction ; a miscellany. 

''t?-us),«. [< L. col* 



ooUaettv* 

Whan a body of men unite together and oocu] 

propriatlon or by conquest, a tract of land, and ... 

vide It into equal shares, that is no evidence of coUeetivf. 
ownership. D. W. Most, German Land-holding) p. 80. 

8. In aram, t denoting an aggregate, group, or 
assemblage ; expressing under the singular form 
a whole consisting of a plurality of individual 
objects or persons: as, a collective noun. — 3f. 
Deducing consequences; reasoning; inferring. 

(Critical and collective reason. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

4. Having the quality or power of collecting 
together: tending to collect; forming a collec- 
tion. [Hare.] 

Local is his throne, ... to fix a point, 

A central point, collective of his sons. Young, 
6. Relating to or of the nature of collectivism ; 
belonging to the people as a whole.— Collective 
ftultS, fruits resulting from the aggregation of several 
flowers into one mass, as the mulberry and pineapple.— 
Collective note, in diplomacy, a note or an official com- 
munication signed by the representatives of several govern* 
menta. — noun see II.— Collective sense, 
in logic , an acceptation of a common noun such that 
something is asserted of the individuals it denotes taken 
together which is not asserted of any one of them sepa- 
rately. Thus, in the senteuce “The planets are seven in 
number," planet* is taken in a collective sense.— Collec- 
tive whole, in Ionic, a whole the material parts of which 
are separate and accidentally brought together, as an 
army, a heap of stones, a pile of wheat, etc. 

XL i». [Of. L. nomen collectivum , a collective 
noun.] m gram., a noun in the singular num- 
ber signifying an aggregate or assemblage, as 
multitude , crowd, troop , herd , people, society, 
dergy, meeting , etc. Collectives as subjects can have 
their verbs either hi the singular or in the plural, the latter 
by preference in familiar style ; but usage varies as to dif- 
ferent words of this class, according as they express more 
prominently a unity or a complexity ; they take attribu- 
tives, however, in the singular : as, the jury meets or meet , 
but this jury meets. 

Wee shall also put a manifest violence and imj 
upon a knowno word against his common signiiical 
binding a Collective to a singular person. 

Milton, On lief, of Hnmb. Remonst 

OOllectively (ko-lek'tiv-li), ado. In a collective 
manner; in a mass or body; in a collected 
state; in the aggregate; unitedly: as, the citi- 
zens of a state collectively considered. 

During the hunting and pastoral stages, the warriors of 
the group hold the land collectively. 

U. Spencer, Prln. of Sociol., | 468. 

cdlectiveneflfl (kq-lek'tiv-nes), n. The state 
of being collective; combination; union; mass. 
Todd. Also collectivity . 

collectivism (kq-lek'tiv-izm), n. [< collective + 

- ism ; s F. cottectivisme.) The socialistic theory 
or principle of centralization of all directive 
social and industrial power, especially of con- 
trol of the means of production, in the people 
collectively, or the state: the opposite of indi- 
vidualism . 

• As used in current speech, and also iu economics, no 
very definite line of distinction between communism and 
socialism can be drawn. Generally speaking, communism 
Is a term for a system of common property, and tills should 
be accepted as the reasonably correct usage of the word ; 
but even by socialists it is frequently used as practically 
synonymous with socialism. Collectivism is a word which 
has recently come iuto vogue to express the economic 
basis of socialism as above explained. 

Encyc. Brit., XXII. 207, note. 

Collectivism , which is now used by German as well as 
by French writers, denotes the condition of u community 
whon its affairs, especially its Industry, are managed in the 
collective way, instead of the method of separate, individ- 
ual effort Woolsey, Communism and Socialism, p. 4. 

collectivist (kq-lek'tiv-ist), n, and a. I. n. [< 
collective + -ist; = F. coUectiviste.] A believer 
in the principle of collectivism ; especially, one 
who holds that the materials of production, as 
the soil, should belong to tho people at large. 

The Collectivist* admit that recompense should be pro- 
portioned to work done, which is the principle of individ- 
ual responsibility. 

Orpen , tr. of Lavelaye’s Socialism, p. 246. 

IL a: 1. Believing in the principle of col- 
lectivism. — 2. Pertaining to or of the nature 
of collectivism ; founded on tho principle of 
collectivism. 


The message then proceeds to speak of measures for 
“ organising the life of the people iu the form of corpora- 
tive associations under the protection and furtherance of 


the state’’— a clause which might be taken as an admis- 
sion of the collectivist principle. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 216. 

8. Relating or belonging to the collectivists : 
as, a collectivist writer. 

collectivity (kol-ek-tiv'i-ti), n. [< collective + 
•ity.] 1. Same as oollectivtmess. J. Morley . — 2. 
The whole collectively considered; the mass. 
[Bare.] 

The coUectivity of living existence becomes a self-im- 
proving machine. Bo p. Sci. Mo., XXI. 486. 

Specifically — 3. The people of a commune or 
state taken collectively ; the people at large ; 
the citizens as a whole. 
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The Marxists Insisted that the social reehne of ooDeotive 
property and systematic co-operative production could not 
possibly be introduced, maintained, or 


means of an omnipotent and oentralls^political author- 
ity —call it the State, call It the collectivity, call it what 
you like — which should have the final disposal of every- 
thing. Hat, Contemp. Socialism, p. 140. 

4. Collectivism: especially, the ownership on 
the part of the state or the people at large of all 
means of production, especially of the soil. 

Collectivity, in the dialeot of the Socialists, means the 
ownership of all the instruments of production by the 
state, ana Its use of them in such manner as shall seem 
tost calculated to eradicate or diminish poverty. 

The Motion, Nov. 16, 1888. 

collector (ko-lek'tor), n. [= F. oollecteur = 
colector = Pg. collector m It. coUettorc, < 
collector , < L. colligere, pp. coUectus , gather to- 
gether : see collect, c.] 1. One who collects or 
gathers ; especially, one who makes it a pursuit 
or an amusement to collect objects of interest, 
as books, paintings, plants, minerals, shells, etc. 

Andllon was a great collector of curious books, and dex- 
terously defended himself when accused of the Biblioma- 
nia. /. D’ Israeli, Curios, of Lit., I. 08. 

2. A compiler: one who gathers and puts to- 
gether parts or books, or scattered pieces, in 
one book. [Bare.] 

Volumes witliout the collector's own reflections. Addison. 

3. A person employed to collect dues, public 
or private ; especially, an officer appointed and 
commissioned to collect and receive customs 
duties, taxes, or toll Within a certain district. 
Under the government of the United States these are of 
two classes, called collectors of customs and collectors of 
internal revenue. 

Qwioh messe pony and ferthing schal be resceyued be 
tho eolictour for the sere [year] chosen. 

English Gild* (E. E. T. 8.), p. 462. 

The king sent his chief collector of tribute unto the cities 
of Juda. 1 Mac. i. 29. 

Specifically— 4. In British India, tho chief 
administrative official of a zill&h or district, 
charged with the collection of the revenue, and 
also, except in Bengal proper, possessing cer- 
tain magisterial, powers. Yule and Burnell 
6. One of two bachelors of arts in Oxford Uni- 
versity who are appointed each Lent to divide 
the determining bachelors into classes and dis- 
tribute the Bohools. Also called Ixmt collectors . 
— 6. A person appointed to care for the estate 
of a decedent until letters testamentary or of ad- 
ministration upon it are granted.— 7. In elect., 
the upper plate of a disk or condenser, em- 
ployee! for collecting electricity ; more gener- 
ally, any arrangement for collecting electricity. 

A pointed collector woi not employed until after Frank- 
lin's famous researches on tho action of points. 

S. P. Thompson, Elect, and Mag., p. 4. 
Collector of births and burials, a local English (Nor- 
folk) munloipml officer who makes a weekly return of births 
and burials to the magistrates. 

collectorate (ko-lek'to-rat), n. [< collector + 
-ate#.] The district of a collector ; a collector- 
ship : specifically, an administrative district, or 
zillah, of British India under the jurisdiction of 
a collector. See collector , 4. 

Good brass utensils are also made at Kelshi and at Bag- 
maudll in the Ratuagiri collectorate. 

Birdwood, Indian Arts, 1. 161. 

colleotor-magifltrate (ko-lek'ter-maj^is-trftt), 
n. In British India, a collector, 
collectorship (ko-lek'tqr-Hhip), n. [< collector 
+ ship.’] 1. The office of a collector of cus- 
toms or taxes.— 2. The jurisdiction of a col- 
lector. 

coUectress (kq-lek'tres), n. [< collector + -css.] 
A female collector. 

colleen (kol'en), n. [< Ir. cailin , a girl, little 
girl, < caile , a girl, + dun. -in.] A girl. [Irish.] 

collegatary (ko-leg'fr4**i)> #• i pi* ooUegataries 
(-riz). [< LL. coUegatarius, conlegatarius . < L. 
com-, with. + LL. hgatarius , a legatee.] Same 
as co-legatee . 

college (kol'ej), w. [Formerly also colledge ; < 
F. college, now colUge, = Sp. colegio = Pg. It. col- 
legia, < L. coUSgium, a connection of associates, 
a society, guild, fraternity, < colUga, a colleague, 
associate : see colleague, n, Cf. collegium.] 1, 
An organized association of men, invested with 
certain common powers and rights, performing 
certain related duties, or engaged in some com- 
mon employment or pursuit; a body of col- 
leagues ; a guild ; a corporation ; a community : 
as, an ancient Roman college of priests ; the col- 
lege of cardinals ; the Heralds’ College in Eng- 
land ; a college of physicians or surgeons. 

There is a Colledge of Franciscan Friers called the Cor- 
deliers. Coryat , Crudities, 1. 10. 

Both worships, as well as the science of magic, had their 
colleges of priests and devotees. 

J. II. Mewman, Development of Christ Dock, iv. 1 1. 


2. (a) An endowed end incorporated commu- 
nity or association of students within a univer- 
sity, See university. A college corporation In the 
English universities consists of a master, fellows, and 
scholars, (fi) The institution or house founded far 
the accommodation of such an association. Buch 
houses began to be established about A. D. 1200, as charita- 
ble foundations for affording food'and lodging to poor stu- 
dents, and did not at first undertake to subject them to a 
regular dii ‘ " ' - * • 

were early 


regular discipline or to order their studies. But 
were early attached to them, and the entire instruction m 
most of the universities was ultimately given in the col- 


leges. 

The primary object of a college la not the teaching of 
anybody ; It is the maintenance in an Incorporated society 
of some of those who come to profit by the teaching and 
other advantages of the University. 

Contemporary Bov., LI. 016. 

The name college seems first to have been specially ap- 
plied to the houses of religious orders, where were ac- 
commodated those youths who meant to devote themselves . 
wholly to a “ religious " life. 

Laurie , Lectures on Universities, p. 246. 

(c) In Scotland, the United States, and Cana- 
da, an incorporated and endowed 'institution of 
learning of the highest grade, in the United states 
college is the generic name for all suoh institutions (some- 
times given even to professional schools), university being 
properly limited to colleges which in site, organisation 
(especially in division into distinct schools and faculties), 
methods of instruction, and diversity of subjects taught ap- 
proach most nearly to the institutions so named in Europe. 
{d) A school or an academy of a high grade or of 
high pretensions, (e) An edifice occupied by a 
college. (/) In France, an institution for sec- 
ondary education, controlled by the municipal- 
ity, which pays for the instruction given there, 
and differing from the lyceum in that the latter 
is supported and directed by the state. The cur- 
riculum is nearly the same in both, the college 
being usually modeled on the lyoeum.— 3f. A 
collection or assembly; a company. 

On barbed steeds they rode in proud array, 

Thick as the college or the bees in May. 

Drydm, Flower and Loaf, 1. 218. . 

4. A debtors 9 prison. [Eng. slang.] 

The settlement of that execution which had carried Mr. 
Flornish to the Marshalaea College. 

IHckens, Little Dorrit, xxxl. 
Apostolic oollegs. (a) The apostles of Christ considered < 


as a collective body possessing corporate authority. <6) ’ 
The whole body or bishops of the historical church, re- 
garded as continuing and possessing in their corporate 
capacity the authority of the original assembly of apos- 
tle*. —Collage church, (a) Same as collegiate church 
(which see, under collegiate), (b) A church connected with 
a college. [IT. 8.]— College Of Justice, in Scotland, u term 
applied to the supreme civil courts, composed of the lords 
of council and session, together with the advocates, clerks • 
of session, clerks of the bills, writers to the signet, etc.— 
College of regulars, a monastery attached to a univeni- 
ty.— Electoral college. Bee electoral.— Heralds’ col- 
lege. Bee herald Baored College, the body of cardinals • 
in Ihe Roman Catholic Church. Hee cardinal, n., 1. 

COUege-pniding (kol'ej-pfid'ing), ». A kind 
of small plum-pudding. 

colleger (kol'ej-Gr), n. [< college + -erl.l A 
member of a college ; specifically, one of sev- 
enty scholars at Eton College, England, de- 
scribed in the extract. 

Those Collegers fat Eton] are tho nucleus of the whole * 
system, and the only original part of it, the puylng pupils 
(oppidans, town -boys) being, according to general belief, 
an after growth. They (the Collegers) are educated gratu- 
itously, and such of them as have nearly but not quite 
readied the age of nineteen, when a vacancy In King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, occurs, are elected Scholars there forth- 
with and provided for during life— or until marriage. 

C. A. Bristed, English University, p. 822. 

collegia, n . Plural of collegium . 

collegial (ko-ie'ji-al), a. [= F. coWgial = Sp. 
colegial m Pg. collegial =» It. collegiale, < L. col- 
legialis, < collegium, a college: see college.] 1. 
Pertaining to a college, or an organized l>ody of 
men appointed to perform any function, as con- 
trasted with an individual : .as, a collegial sys- 
tem of judges ; a collegial verdict.— 2. Relating 
to a college; collegiate. 

The collegial corporations had usurped the exclusive 
privilege of Instruction. Sir W. Hamilton. 

3. Eccles., having the character of a collegium, 
or voluntary assembly whieh has no relationship 

to the state. Bee collegium, ooUegiaUsm oolle- 

fflal church. Same as collegiate church (which see, under 
collegiate). 

eollegialin (ko-16'ji-ftl-izm), n. r< collegial, 8, 

+ -fimi] Eccles., the theory of church polity 
which maintains that the church is a society or 
collegium of voluntary members, and is not sub- 
ordinate to the state, out stands on an equality 
with it, and that the highest ecclesiastical au- 
thority rests with the whole society, which is in- 

toHaUsm and eiAsocpalism ^licS^see). 

collegian (ko-18'ji-pi), n. [< ML. as if # collegia - 
nus, < L. collegium : see college.] 1. A member 



of ft college, particularly of a literary insHtn- 
t ion ao named; an inhabitant of ft college; a 
student. 

Be has Ms warmth of sympathy with the ItUow-eoBa- 
giant. Lamb, To Southey. 

2. An inmato of a debtors’ prison. Also colle- 
giate . [Eng. slang.] 

It became a not unusual circumstance for letters to be 
put under bis door at night enclosing half -a-crown ... for 
the Father of the Marsnalsea, “with the compliments of 
a eoUegim taking leave." Dickens, Little Dorrit, vi. 

Oolledaat (kg-lS'ji-ant), n [< collegium + 
-anfiT] One of a sect founded near Leyden, 
Holland, In 1619, the societies of which are 


called colleges. The sect spread rapidly in the Nether* 
lands, and is still maintained there and in Hanover. In 
doctrine and practice the Oollegiants resemble tho Qua* 
ken, having no creed nor organised ministry ; but they 
believe in the necessity of baptism, which they adminis- 
ter by immersion. 

Collegiate (kft-lfi'ji-$t), and ft. [- It. coUe* 
giato , a.andn,, <LL, collegiatus , only as a noun, 
one of a society, college, etc., < L. collegium, a 
society, college, etc.: see college.] I, a. 1. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a college, or 
an organised body of men having certain com- 
mon pursuits or duties : as, collegiate societies. 
Hooker. See college , 1. — 9. Pertaining to a col- 
lege within a university, or to a college which 
forms an independent institution, for higher 
learning; furnished by or pursued in a college : 
as, collegiate life ; collegiate education. See col- 
lege, 2. 

Arnold himself has the academic bias. There Is In him 
a slight oollegiaU contemptuousness and aloofness. 

The Century , XXVII, 929. 

3. Constituted after the manner of or connected 
with a college in any sense : as, collegiate mas- 
terships in a university. Milton. 

Nevertheless, the government of New-England was for 
having their students brought up in a more collegiate way 
of living. C. Mather, Mag. Chris., Int to iv. 

4. Collected; combined; united. Bacon. [Bare.] 

’ e or pastorship 

l successor of 

, (a) In Eng- 
land, a church that has a college or chapter, consisting of 
a dean, canons, and prebends, but has not a bishop's see. 
Of these some are of royal, others of ecclesiastical founda- 
tion ; and each is regulated, in matters of divine service, 
as a cathedral. Some of them were anciently abbeys, 
which have been secularized. 

To be collegiate, a church must have daily choir-service 
sung in it, support a dean and canons, and possess a chap- 
ter, as if it were a cathedral. 

Bock, Church of our Fathers, ii. 254. 
lb) In Scotland, a church or congregation the active pas- 
tor of which is tho colleague and successor of the emeritus 
pastor, (c) In the Unltod States, a corporate church hav- 
lngseveral houses of worship, with coordinate pastors. 

H. a. 1. A member of a college or univer- 
sity. 

Rigorous customs that forbid men to marry, . . . as pren- 
tices, servants, collegiate*. Burton , Anat of Mel. , p. 585. 

2. Same as collegian, 2. 

His beginnings wore debauched, and Ills study and first 
practice in the gaol,. . . And them he . . . busied him- 
self with the cases of bis fellow eoUegiatee, 

Roger North, Lord Guilford, i. 123. 

coUegiatelyt (ko-l$'ji-at-li), adv. In a collegi- 
ate manner ; in or wit&in a college. 

’Tib true, the University of Upsal in Sweden hath ordi- 
narily about seven or eight hundred students belonging to 
It. which, do none of them live ebUeyiately, but board all 
of them here and there at private houses. 

C. Mather, Mag. Chris., Int. to iv. 

COlldgiug (kol'ej-ing), it. [< college + -ingl.J 
T raining and education in college. [Ban.] 

Though lightly prized the ribboned parchments three, 

Yet oollegtHse Juvat, I am glad 

That here what o alleging was mine I had. 

Lowell , Indian Summer Reverie. 

collegium (ko-16'ji-um), ft.; pi. collegia (-#). 
[ML., a special use of L. collegium, a coUogo : 
seo college.] A coloration; especially, an 
independent and self-governing ecclesiastical 
body uncontrolled by the state. See collegial, 

3, and collegialism. 

COl legno (kol l&'nyd). [It.: col, oontr. of con 
U, witnthe; legno, < L. Umum, wood: see lig- 
neous.] Literally, with the wood : a direction 
in violin-playing to use the back of the bow 
instead of the hair. 

CfeHema (ko-l$'mft), n. [NL., < LL coUema , < 
Gr. KbXfoifM, that which is glued together, < tsoX- 
Adv, glue together, < MXa, glue.] 1. A genus 
of lichens, typical of the family Collemei.— 2. 
[2*6.] A plant of this genus. 

Every possible stage from the typical nostoc to the typi- 
cal coUema was seen repeatedly. 

H. C. Wood, Fresh-water Alga, p. 25. 

collemaoeons (kol-f-mft'shius), a. [< CoUema 
+ -aoeous.] In Ucnenblogy, resembling or hav- 
ing the characters of Collemei. Also oollemeine. 


CMlttMl (ko4em'b$4§), n.pL [NL., < Gr. 
k6Mo, glue, + kpM4, a fatting in pace, a set- 
ting, insertion, etc. : seoembem.] 1, An order 
of apterous ametabolous insects, containing 
the lowest or most generalised types of the 
true insects. It is represented by forms such as P(b 
dura, which have 8 thoracic and 6 abdominal segments 
(the anterior abdominal segment with a ventral sucker 
and the penultimate one with a pair of long setiform 
appendages), and no wings, and which undergo no meta- 
morphosis. Different authors include in the order or 
exolnde from it the thysanurous insects, as Campodea and 
Lepitiha. 

2. A suborder of the order Thysanura: re- 
stricted to the springtails proper, the Poduridte 
and Sminihurida . 

collembole (kol?em-bfil), n. One of the CoU 
lembola. 

collembolic (kol-em-borik), a. [< CoUembola 
+ -W7.1 Same as coUembolous . 

®§l«®MUra« (ko-lem'bo-lus), a. [< CoUembola 
+ -Otis.] Of or pertaining to the CoUembola; 
being apterous and ametabolous, as an insect 
of the family Poduridee or order Thysanura . 
Collemei (ko-lfi'mf-I), n. pi. [NL., < CoUema .] 
A family of gymnocarpous lichens having a 
frondose or foliaceous thallus, and especially 
characterized by their gelatinous consistency 
when wet, and by their bluish-green gonidia 
(gonimia) ; jelly-lichens, 
collemilmi (io-ie'm$-in), a. [< CoUema + -iwc 1 .] 
Same as collemaceous . 

collemoid (ko-16'moid), a. [< CoUema + -old.] 
Resembling the Collemei. 
oollenchyma (ko-leng'ki-mft). n. [NL., < Gr. 
tcdMa, glue, + hxvpa, an infusion.j In hot., 
a layer of modified parenchyma immediately 
beneath the epidermis, having the eellB thick- 
ened at the angles by a pad-liie mass which is 
capable of swelling greatly in water. It is 
found in the young stems, petioles, and leaf- 
veins of many dicotyledonous plants. 

collenchymatona (kol-eng-kimVtus), *• [< 
collenchyma(t-) + -ous.] 1. In hot., containing 
or resembling oollenchyma.— 3. In stool., hav- 
ing the character or quality of oollenchyme ; 
consisting of or containing oollenchyme. 
collenchanne (ko-leng'klm), w. [< NL. collen- 
chyma( in another sense): see collenohyma.] 
The tissue (of sponges) which is produced by 
collencytes. It is mesodermal, and in its commonest 
and simplest form consists of a clear, colorless gelatinous 
matrix in which the collenoytes are embedded. 

CoUenohyme does not originate through the transfer- 
mation of sarcenohyme, ... for it precedes the latter In 
development. Schulze ... Has compared cuUenchynu 
to the gelatinous tissue which forms the chief part of the 
umbrella of jellyfish. SoIIom, Encyc. Brit., XXII. 410. 

collencytal (kol-en-sl'tal), a. [< ooUencyte + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to a collencyte. 
collencyte (koren-alt), ». [Irreg. < Gr. 
glue, + kv, in, + Kirroc, a containing hollow.] 
One of the irregularly branching or stellate 
cells or connective-tissue corpuscles from which 
oollenchyme arises, found embedded in the ma- 
trix of the latter in the mesoderm of sponges. 
COUepixiet, n. See colepixy . 
collar 1 !, ft* An obsolete spelling of collar . 
COlleT 9 !, ft. An obsolete spelling of choler . 
collery-stick (kol'e-ri-stik), n . A missile 
weapon resembling tho boomerang, used by 
the Colleries, or Thieves, a native race of south- 
ern India. Also ooUereestick. 
collet 1 (kol'et), ft. [= G. koUet, < F. collet s It. 
colletto, < ML. colletw, a band or collar, dim. of 
L. collum, > F. col, the neck: see collar .] 1. A 
band or collar; specifically, a small collar or 
band worn by the Inferior clergy of the Roman 
Catholic Church.— 2. Among jewelers: (a) 
Same as culet. ( b ) The ring or flange within 
which a jewel or a group of jewels is set, as that 
part of a ring which holds the seal. The word 
is most common in connection with large com- 
positions of jewelers’ work. 

The zeal waz zet in a collet of geld. 

Sir T. Herbert, Memoirs, p. 101. 


l n Qaa ablaut L 

jf (ko-16'thr), ft. [NL., < Or* as if ***- 

*wip, < koM&v, glue together: see ooUeteHum.] 
In bot., one or the glandular hairs which cover 
the leaf-buds of many plants; by extension, 
any glandular hair. 

On the buds of various trees peculiar glandular hairs 
termed colletere exist. Enoye. Brit., TV. 91. 

colleteria. n. Plural of eoUeterium. 

§#liiterifu (kol-e-te'ri-al), a. [< eoUeterium + 
-al.] Pertaining to dr of the nature of a col- 
leterium. — Qollsterial gland, the oolietertum. 

Behind it Tthe ipermatheca of the female cockroach] are 
two large, ramified, tubular eoUeterial glandt, which prob- 
ably give rise to the substance of which the egg-case Is 
formed. Huotley, Anat Invert, p. 800. 

eoUeterium (kol-6-tS'ri-um). nr, pi. colleteria 
(-1). [NL., < Gr. as if *KoMrrrtptev, < soAAirrdr, 
verbal adj. of koMAv, glue together, < n6Ma, 
glue.1 In eoSL, a glandular organ secreting a 
viscid or glutinous substance by which the ova 
are glued together, as in various insects; a eol- 
letenal gland. The oOtheca or egg-case of the cockroach 
and other insects Is probably secreted by the eoUeterium, 
which consists of several tubular glands In the abdomen 
opening into the oviduct 

OoUetes (ko-16't£z), n. [NL. (Latreille, 1804), 
< Gr. ftoMjprjfc, one who glues, < xolAdv, glue 
together, < glue.] A genus of solitary 



3. In glass-manuf., that part of a glass vessel 
which adheres to the pontee or iron Instrument 
used in taking the substance from the melting- 
pot.— 4 . In mack., a small band of metal, as 
the ring which fastens the packing of a piston. 
—6. Inpuft., that part of the muzzle of a cannon 
which Iicb between the astragal and the face 
of the piece. 

COUet 1 (kol'et), v. t. [< eollcti, n,] To set in 
or as in a collet* 

And in his foylo so lovely set, 

Faire collited in gold. Arnim, 1600. 

OOllet (kol'et). i«. [Like collat'd, a corruption 
of colewort.] Same as colewort . 


CeiUtws cempmct*. (Cidm shown natural slae.) 

bees, of the family Andrenidce , forming with 
Prosopis the group ObtusiUngues. They usually 
burrow in the ground to the depth of several 
inches. 

colletic (ko-let'ik), a . and n. [< Gr. HJoXhfrutbq, 
< kqMjjtos, verbal adj. of koIMv, glue together: 
see eoUeterium.] L a. Having the property of 
gluing; agglutfnant; eoUeterial. 

EL ft. An agglutinant. 

colletin (kol'ewn), ft. [< F. eolletin, a jerkin, < 
collet, a collar: see collet^.] A piece of armor 
covering the neck and the upper part of the 
breast, and arranged to support the articulated 
pauldrons and also, to a certain extent, the 
plastron and back-piece, 
colletocystophore (ko-16-to-sis't?-f6r), n. r< 
Or. jcoAXvrfr, one who glues, + cystophore.] In 
ssodl., one of the peculiar marginal bodies char- 
acteristic of lucemarian hydrozoans, replacing 
or representing the tentacuUcysts of other hy- 
drozoans. Also colletoey8tophor . 
colley, ft. See collie, 

collibert (kori-b6rtj F. pron. kol-6-b8r') f ft. 
[Also coUbert; < OF. concert, collibert, < ML. 
coUibertus, usually in pi, coUiberti, applied to 
serfs nominally freed, but stiU subject to cer- 
tain servile conditions (hence also called con- 
ditionales ), < L. coUibertus , conUbertus , a feUow- 
freedman. < com-, together, + libertus, a freed- 
man, < liber, tree : see liberty. Ct. culver t^.] 
If. A socman; a tenant holding in fee socage, 
but obliged, as long as ho held, to render some 
customary service or due.— 3. One of a de- 
spised race formerly existing in several parts 
of France, afterward chiefly found in Poitou, 
where they Uved in boats on the rivers, but now 
nearly extinct : probably so called from the an- 
cient class of French serfs of that name, 
COllicapital (kol-i-kap'i-tal), a. [< L. coUum, 
neck, + caput (ca;HU), head, + -alT] Of or per- 
taining to the neck and head. Coues . [Rare.] 
^llcnltLS (ko-lik'fi-lns), ft.: pL colMculi (-11). 
[NL., < LL. coUicwus, a littde*hill, dim. of L. 
coUis, a hiU : see eolline.] In anat., a small 
eminence; a little elevation . — Ooliioulns build, 
in anat., spongy tissue zurroundiiig tbe urethra aa It enters 
the bulb.— Oouioulus nervl ootid, In anat . : (a) The 
thalamus opticus. U?) The paptua of tbe optic nerve.— 
OolliOUlUS — lwfweJia. Same as crista wretkrm (which 
see, under crista). 



Oolllda 

fliMMt (kol'i-d*), n. pi (NL., < Gr. kMo, 
glue, + 4da*] A superfamily group of mono- 
eytterian or monozoie radiolaiians having a 
magi® central nucleus : distinguished from CoU 
losoa or polyovttarian forms. 

#gtii§ (ko-lftr), tr. ; pret. andpp. collided, ppr. 
mMkMm§* [=D. colliaere n=G. coUidirenmD&n. 
koUidere = Sp. cotoffr (obs. ) as Pg. ooJ&ftr as It. 
coUidere , < L. collider contidere , strike or clash 
together, < com-, together. + Icsdere, strike, dash 
against, hurt: see lesion,} L fatranc. To strike 
together with force ; come into violent contact ; 
meet in opposition : as, the ships collided in mid- 
ocean; their plans mimed, or collided with each 
other. 

It colored electric light* could he produced, ... the 
risk of colliding with other steamers . . . carrying elec 
trie lanterns would be lessened. ... but the danger of 
running down smaller craft which must use the ordinary 
Utfht would be enhanced. 

Appleton'e Ann Cye„ 1888, p. 187. 

1L tram , To strike against; encounter with 
a shook. [Bare.] 

Struck or collided by a solid body. 

Burton, Anat. of lieL, p. 28. 

OOllldine (kol'i-din), n . [< Gr. uftAo, glue, + 
+ -foe*.] A ptomain prepared by Neueki 
from decaying glue. It is an oily, oolorless 
liquid (C 8 H n N), has an agreeable odor, and is 
very poisonous. 

mWm (kol'i), w. [Also written colly, colley, 
dial, or obs. coley, coaly, coally , etc.; prob. < 
Gael, cuilean , cuilein, a whelp, puppy, cub, = 
Ir» cuileann, a whelp, kitten.] A sheep-dog ; a 
variety of dog especially common in Scotland, 
much esteemed by shepnerds and also by dog- 
fanciers. 

The tither was a ploughman’s collie, 

A rhyming, ranting, roving billie, 

Wha for his friend and comrade had him. 

Bums, The Twa Dogs. 

collier 1 (kol'yCr), n. [Also coalier , coallier , 
conformed to coal , but the vowel is properly 
short; earlier mod. E. colter, < ME. colyer, col- 
ter, < col, coal, + -yer, 4-er, as in lawyer , sawyer, 
bowyer: see coal. CL MLG. Tcoterc =r MHG. ko- 
l&re . G. kohter.} 1. A digger of coal ; one who 
works in a coal-mine. 

That five or six thousand colliers and ploughmen should 
contend during an hour with half that number of regular 
cavalry and infantry would now be thought a miracle. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., ▼. 

A coal-merchant or dealer in coal. 

All nianer of eolyers that bryngeth colye to towne for to 
aille, amale or grete, that they bryng their sakkes of juste 
mesure. English Gild* (E. E. T. ft.), p. 428. 

9. A coasting-vessel employed in the coal-trade. 

Chatters that cayreden [carry] col come there biside. 

William qf Patent (E. E. T. S.), l 2620. 
Collier's lung, in pathol., anthracosis. 
filler 2 (koPy6r), a. The gaper. Mya truncata , 
a bivalve mollusk. [Local. Irish.! 
COlller-aphis (kol'ydr-ft'fls), a. Same as dol- 
phin-fly. 

C^Miery (kol'yAr-i), a. ; pi. collieries (-iz). [Also, 
rarely, coalery, conformed to coal; < coUterl + 
-y: see -ery . Gf. coalery.} 1. A place where 
coal is dug; a coal-mine or -pit, with the re- 
quisite apparatus for working ft.—- 2. The coal- 
trade. 

eollleghangle (kol'i-shang'i), a. [Sc., appar, 
a loose compound of oolite, a dog, + shangte , a 
chain with which dogs were tied.] A noisy 
quarrel or dispute ; a confused uproar. 


I1M 


*. [< L. eoBifa- MOtmats.] 1 trmt. To teiagtate a fend 
] 1. A Usd- straight use; Msg Into Us. with r 
else. 


mlUgfMm fkoM-gr 

Uo(n-), < cotUgare: sec 

ing or twisting together. 

That tortuosity or complicated nodosity we usually oeU XL Mrans . To lie in a line witil another, 

the navel ; occasioned by the odUigaHon at ve w eii before ft IPftgtiOTI (ko-lin-M'ahon), a. [mi F, OoOi- 
mentioned. Sir T. Brawns, Vulg. Err., v. 6. nation. < L. as if *COlUneatio(n-), < cMncarc : 

2. In logic, the binding together of facts by see oouineate*} The act or result of placing 
means or a general description or hypothesis anything in aline with another thing or other 
which applies to them all. things.— Acts of oolllneatlon. see orffi.— Omter 

All received theories in science, up to the present time. Of OpiliM&Hm Bee center 1 * 
have been established by taking up boom supposition, and OolUngO IBi. See axle. 

nrtervas 2 

held to be the evidence of its truth. It aaswenits genu- embraces. A __ 

ine purpose, the coUigation of tote. And hooog shout his necke 

Whcwstt, Nor. Org. Benovatum, lv. 1 11. An<T ooUingly him kist. 

CoUigation i« not dw.fi induction : bat induction h.1- Qwoign*, PhUomen. (ed. ArfcffJ, p. *4. 

w.y. cMigattan. J. 8. Ut, Logic, III. U. 1 4. colHlIglial (ko-ling'gwd), fl. [< L. COM-, to- 

colligenert, n. [For *eoUegener, < oollege + -ner gather, + lingua «= B. tongue : see Ungual.'] 
aem citiner, chesmer. etc.] One living in a Speaking the game language. Westminster Bev. 
college or monastery; a collegiate; a oenobite. oolllalc (ko-lin'ik), a. [< coUin + -<«.] Of the 
St. Angutlne in hli book entitled Do open monuho- nature of or derived from gelatin.— oommo add, 
nun orieth oat ^Unit idle eoUigmm. *",“*2 ot “i? "“““Uo •e?"- »P«>dnot of the 

Ih. Butehimon, Inuge of God, p. *08. oxidation of vwiou. dbnmlnoid bodies. 

ing collected or gathered. Fuller. 


eoIUlongUS (kol-i-long f gus), n.; pi. colUlongi 
(-Ion'S). [NL., < L, comm, neck. + longus, 

long.] The long straight muscle which lies on 
the front of the cervical vertebra : more com- 
monly called the longus colli. Cones* 
co llimat e (kol'i-m&t), v. t . ; pret . and pp. colli- 
mated, ppr. collimating. [< L. *coUimatus, pp. 
of *cotlimare, a false reading (appar. simulating 
L. limes, limit, bound), In some manuscripts 
of Cicero and Aulus Gellius, of collineare, pp. 
collineatus, of which the proper E. form is col- 
Uneate , q. v. Cf. It. collimare , aim at, point.] 
To bring into the same line, as the axes of two 
lenses or the telescope of an optical instrument ; 
also, to make parallel, as the rays of light pass- 
ing through a lens. 

CO lBmatmg (kori-mft-ting), p. a . [Ppr. of colli- 


I tmorn oi r m 

1831). The surname ColUns i b a patronymic 
genitive of ME. Colin, < OF. CoUn, dim. of Colas , 
a familiar short form of Nicolas: see colin, and 
nickleS, nickel .] A genus of annual plants, of 
the natural order JScrqphuMH&mm. it contains 
14 speoles, natives of the United States, ohiefly of the Pa- 
cific coast They have handsome, somewhat bilabiate, 
flowers. Several speoles are In cultivation. 

Oollinsonia (kol-in-sd'm-tt), si. [From Peter 
Collinson of London (1694-1708), through whom 
LinnsBus received the original species from John 
Bartram. The surname Collinson, ME. Colin- 
son, is equiv. to CoUins: see Collinsia.} A ge- 
nus of North American labiate plants of the 
Atlantic States. There are 4 species, odorous peren- 
nials, with racemes of yellow or whitish flowers, and known 
as horse-wssd, eitrmma, etc. They are used as a remedy 
In dropsy, rheumatism, fevers, and other complaints. C. 
Canadensis is considered tonic, astringent, diaphoretic, 
and dinretic. 


mate, r.] Correcting inaccurate ad justment in colliqu&ble (ko-lik'wg-bl), a. [< colliguate , 
the line of sight of a telescope; making parai- after liquahie; = Sp. oolicuahlc.} Capable of 
lei.— Oolllmatlnf eyepleoe, an eyepiece with a dingo- being liquefied or melted ; liable to melt, grow 
nal reflector, used to determine the error of collimation in soft, or become fluid. 

^‘ len,llke coUiQaamentt (ko. lik ' -ment), » [<«.?«- 

colllauitlon (kol-i-SA'^on)^. {ieoUimate^o 
-ation) ; = F, eoUimation = tg. collimagSo. C i? Sf 

collineation .] The accurate adjustment of the that which has been melted.— 2. The first rudi- 

(SriatM&tU 1= Bp.eoUouante, 
level, i> in oolllm.Uun when the mew ot the wire, or s ML, *colltquan(t-)s l ppr. of "oolUguare : see 
other nmnmed mint .ppwently tr»ver.e. . great clrole coUiquate.] Having the power of dissolving or 
of the heavens when the telescope is rotated. The error wn.aHnff 

of eoUimation, or the distance of the small circle actually a i \ M ^ A __ 

described, when the lino ot sight Is not accurately aa- COlliqugtfi (kol i-kwat), 0. t. ori. , pret. andpp. 
justed, from the parallel great circle, is also familiarly coUiquatcd, ppr. colliquating. [C ML. *COlli- 
o^led the aMimaiim. B it meaiured by revenlng the guatUS, pp. Of •eoUiauare (> It. eoUiquare = Sp. 

UicuaWoonUguZe < toother, + 1 

to the mean position of the wires. Two telescopes are quare, cause to melt: 806 liquate } To melt; 
said to be in oollimatlon when their optical axes coincide, dissolve: change from solid to fluid; fuse; 

^th°Jt2?S^ttbe n0 ln Whluh ^ ° pt,0al mftke or become liquid, 
collimator (k3ri-mfl-tqr), n. [< collimate + Theore . . . Is colliguated by the violence of the Are. ^ 
-or.] 1. A fixed telescope with a system of __ ... ^ 

wires at its focus, and so arranged that another 5* ■ • • ^ (Ul#olve ^T r nio^iT 1 viii?^ ^ 
telescope can readily be brou^it into collima- ^ „ _ , . ^ 

tion with it, when an observer at the eyepiece coliiquatioil (kol-inkwfl shfin), n. [< coUiquate, 
of the latter can look into the objective of the *ft®r liquation; = F . coUiguation m Sp. colicua- 


How the coUieshangte works 
A tween the Russians and the Turks. Bums. 

Patting her husband on the shoulder, she bade him sit 
down fora 41 hard-headed loon, that was aye bringing him- 
seU and other folk into eoUte-shanaies." 

Soott, Guy Manner! ng, xxlv. 

oolllflowert (kol'i-flou-Ar), n. An old spelling 
ot cauliflower. 

colliform (kol'i-f Arm), a. [< L. coUum, neck, + 
forma, shape.] In entom., having the form ot 
a collar: applied to the pronotum when it is 
short, narrow, and closely applied to the meso- 
thorax. 

■OOlllgate (kol'i-gfit), 0 . t.i pret. and pp. colli- 
gated, ppr. colligating . [< L. colligatus, pp, of 
coUigare, configure, bind together, < com-, to- 

• gather, + Ugare, bind: see litigation .] To bind 
or fasten together, literally or figuratively. 

Thepleoeaof Isinglass are eottfgfotedln rows. Nicholson. 

The scientific Ideas by which the phenomena are onUi- 
gated. WhewsU, Philos, of Discovery. 

The beasts delighted ln dashing furiously through one 
file, which being colligated was thrown each time into the 
greatest oonfu^on. A F. Burton, El Medinah, p. 86S. 


cion m Pg. coUiquagdo mu ft. ooUiquaetone.] 1. 
The act of melting; fusion; a melting or fus- 
ing together. 

Glass may be made by the bare eolUquation ot the salt 
and earth remaining ln the ashes of a burnt plant, Boyle. 


former and see the cross-wires or slit in its focal 
plane. The intersection of the wires of the 
collimator is used as a standard point of refer- 
ence.— 2. The receiving telescope of a spec- 
troscope, consisting of a slit through which the *- — 

light enters, and a tube with a lens at its ex- 2. In old med., a wasting away of solid parts, 
tremity which causes the rays to fall upon the accompanied by an excessive excretion of 
prism or grating in parallel lines. fluids. 

collin (korin), n. £< Gr. k 6M la, glue, + -mi 2 .] colliquative (ko-lik'wft-tiv), o. [< coUiquate + 
The purest form of gelatin, taken as the type -ive: F. coUiguatif — Sp. colicuatteo m Pg. It. 
of alisimilar substances, which are hence called coUiquatteo. ] 1. Melting; dissolving; fusing. 
colloids. —2. In med., profuse or excessive m flow, so 

oollinet (korin), n. [< F. coXline = Sp. colina as to cause exhaustion: wasting: as, uooUiqwat- 
™ Pg. It. coUina, a hill, < ML. coUina . hilly land, Hce sweat (a profuse clammy sweat) ; colUqua- 
fem. (sc. L. terra , land) of L. coUinus, adj.. < five diarrhea. Dunglison. 
ooUis, a hillj = E. hiU : see A little hill ; colliquativeiiese (ko-lik'w^-tiv-nes), n. [< cob 

a mount. [Raw*] Uquattee + -ness*} 1. The state or quality of 

It has also a. . . nobly well wall’d, wooded, and Watered melting or dissolving.-— 2. In med*, the prop- 
pait, full of flue oallines and pond*. erty of wasting or exhaustinff. 

1M „ .... n . J 664, c^lilquateofeUm (ko-lik-wf-lak'shqn), n* [m 

a^in.^* * nr. ooifaqfQcdon, < L. oolliquqfactus, pp. of 

*ooUiqusfacere, *oonUqutfaeere, < com-, together, 
+ Uauefaoere, make liquid: see Mmmi*} A 
melting or faring together; the reduction of 
different bodies to one mass by fusion. 


• (ko-lin'f^r), a* [< L. com-, together, 
tinea, line: see linear, and cf. commute*} 
in the same stmight line. 

Ate (ko-lin'fAt), 0 .; pret. and pp. ooJ* 

Uneated, ppr. coUineating. [<"L. coUineatus.pp* 
ot collineare, conlineare, direct in a straight line, 
aim, < com-, with, + Uncare, < Unco, line. CL 


The lnoorporatfon of metals by simple coUig ueflwttm 
Bacon, Phys. and MSTBiBiatm 




i'kWt* 

'used for _ 
boot or shoe 

collision (kodish'on), *. [= iD, coMiie - G. 
orifttfo* « Mil tolMqfm m F. oofltom 

s Vg.ooWedo = It. ooQisione, < LL. ooi 
jisio(fs-), < h.eMd*f, to. oottto*. dash toge- 
ther: see coBWe.] 1. The aot of striking or 
dashing together; a striking together of two 
bodies; the meeting and mutual striking or 
clashing of two or more moving bodies, or of 
a moving body with a stationary one; specifi- 
cally, in reoept use, the dashing together of 
two railroad-trains, or of two boats or ships. 

By collision at two bodies, grind 
• The sir sttrite to fire. Milton, P. L., z. 1072. 
Motion may create light ; either directly, as in the mi- 
nute incandescent fragments struck off by violent oofW- 
stuns, or indirectly, as through the electric spark. 

H. Spencer, First Principles, 1 00. 

2. Opposition; antagonism; counteraction: as, 
a collision of interests or of parties. 

The collision of contrary false principles. 

ITarfrutfon, Divine Legation, ti.‘ 
They were taught to measure their own strength by oof- 
lition with other powers on a common scene of action. 

Prescott , Ford, and Isa., 1L & 

8. See extract. 

Collision of a vow ell ... is the contraction of two 
vowells into one, as thaduioo for the advice, thairc tar the 
aire, Ac. Minsheu. 

Collision bulkhead. See bulkhead. ■Byn. Concussion , 
etc. See shook. 

idiMf® (ko-lizh'on), v. t. or i. [< collision , ».] 
To collide ; strike against. [Bare.] 

Wave collisions wave. 

Trans. Boy. Microti. Soe., 1870, p. 286. 

collisional (ko-lizh'qn-ftl). a. [< collision + 
-a/.] 1. Relating to or of the nature of a col- 
lision.— 2. Colliding: as, a collisional distance ; 
coUisioncU particles. 

collislve (ko-lTsiv), a. [< L. coUisus (pp. of col- 
lidere, dash together : see collide) + -fre.J Caus- 
ing collision ; dashing. Blackmorc. 

©©litigant (ko-lit'i-gant), a. and, n. [w* Bp. 
coliHgantc = Fg. collffigante, < L. as if 



togetner. Maunder . 

fit. n. One who litigates or wrangles with 
another. 

Oollocalia (kol-o-kft'li-jO, n. [NL. (G. B. Gray, 
1840), < Gr. n6Xka, glue, 4* komo, a dwelling, hut, 
barn, nest, s E. had, q. v.] A genus of swifts, 
or small swallow-like birds, of the family Cypse- 



CotUemti a ucuUnim. 

Udw. Thoy build the so-called odtble birds’ nests, much 
prised among tlie Chinese, which consist largely of In- 
spissated saliva secreted by the large salivary glands 
characteristic of the genus. There are numerous species, 
of Asia. Africa, and Polynesia, the best-known of which is 
C. MtmtsrUa. Some of them are known as satongane*. 

collocate (kol'$-k*t), v. t: pret. and pp. ooUo- 
catedf ppr. ooUocating. [< L. coUocatus, pp. of 
coliooare (> Sp. oolooar as Pg. ooUooar m It. 
collooare ). contooare, place together, < oom- } to- 
gether, 4* locare, place, < focus, place: see 
locus. From ooUooare comes also couch, q. v.] 

1 . To set or place together. 

To ma r s h a ll and collocate in order hts battalias. 

Hall, Rich, m., an. 8. 

2. In chU law . to allocate or allot (the pro- 
ceeds of a judicial sale) among creditors, in 
satisfaction of their claims. 

collooatef (kol'$-kAt), a. [< L. coUocatus, pp. : 
sec the verb.] Set or placed together. 

The parts wherein that virtue is collocate. Bacon, 
coUoeafttai (kd-d-k&'shgn), a. [m F. ooUoca- 
m Sp. colocacion m Pg. cmocacdo m It 
70 
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cdUpcoBicme, < L. eoUocatio(n-), < eoUccare : see 
ooUocate , «.] 1. The act of collocating or pla- 
cing together; disposal in a certain order with 
something else; an arranging. 

The disposition and collocation of that knowledge which 
we preserve in writing. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 281. 
’ If eleganoe oonsists in the oholce and collocation at 
words, you have a most indubitable title to It 

Sir W. Jones, To R. Orme. 
2. The state of being placed or ordered along 
with something else; the manner in which a 
thing is placed with regard to something else ; 
disposition; arrangement; connection: as, in 
this collocation the sense of the word is clear.— 
8. In dvil law, the allocation among creditors of 
the proceeds of a judicial sale, in satisfaction 
of their claims: also, the schedule prepared by 
the court showing the amount due to each, 
collock (kol'gk), n. HE. dial., earlier also eoU 
leek , ooUeckc, < ME. oouock, eolok, appar. < Ioel. 
Mia, a pot or bowl without feet, -I- E. dim. 
-ock.] A large pail. [North. Eng.] 
collocation (kor-$-ku'shqn), n. [= F. colloca- 
tion s It. cotlocuiione, < L. collocutio(n-), < ooU 
loquL pp. ooUocutus, speak together : see coUo* 
quo, j A speaking or oonversing together; 
colloquy; dialogue. [Bare.] 
f»Eocutor (ko-lok'fi-tqr), n. [= Sp. colocutor 
a It. ooUocutore, < LL. collocutor, < L. coUoqui , 
pp. coUocutus, speak together: see colloquy. ] 
One of the speakers in a dialogue or conversa- 
tion ; an interlocutor. [Rare.] 

On my speaking of it, in conversation with a very learn- 
ed scholar, In much the same terms that I have employed 
In the text, my collocutor very positively queried its ever 
having got into print F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 190. 

collocutors (ko-lok'v-t$-ri), a. [< L. coUocutus 
(pp. of coUoqui, speak together : see colloquy) 
4- -ory.] Pertaining to or having the form of 
a colloquy or conversation ; colloquial. [Rare.] 

We proceed to give our Imitation, which is of (he Anue- 
bean or CoUoeutory kind. Poetry of Antijacobin, p. 10. 

OollodarU (kol-$-d&'ri-ft), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
jcoAA£%, viscous, like glue (see collodion), + 
-aria.'] A group of spumellarians without a 
skeleton, or with a rudimentary one composed 
mainly of detached silioious spicules scattered 
outside the central capsule; a suborder pro- 
posed by Haeckel for the families Thalassicol- 
lidm, Colloeoidas , Thalassosphceridas, and Sphce- 
rosoidat . 

collodion (ko-ld'di-Qn), n. [NL., also collodiwn , 
< Gr. KofokdTK, like glue, < KdXka, glue, + eZrfof, 
semblance.] A substance prepared by dis- 
solving pyroxylin or guncotton in ether, or in 
a mixture of ether and alcohol, it forms a useful 
substitute for adhesive plaster In the case of slight wounds. 
When the solution is applied to the wound, It immediately 
dries in a semi-transparent, tenacious film, which adheres 
firmly to the part, and protects the wound or ahrasion. 
With the addition of a small quantity of iodides and bro- 
mides, collodion is employed as the basis of a photograph- 
ic process, called the collodion or wet process. To oh- 
tain a negative picture by this process, a glass plate Is 
covered with a fum of collodion, which is sensitised, by a 
salt (usually the nitrate) of silvor, and tlie plate exposed 
In the camera. The latent image obtained is then de- 
veloped by the application of a solution of iron protosul- 
phate, water, and acetic acid, and the unprecipitated 
silver remaining in the film is dissolved by a fixing solu- 
tion of sodium hyposulphite or of potassium cyanide. To 
obtain a positive picture, a sheet of paper is laid upon 
the face of the negative in a frame, the paper having been 
senaltised by floating on a solution of silver nitrate, or by 
any other of several methods. The frame is then exposed 
to light in suoh a manner that the rays, to reach the pa- 
per, must pass through the negative, and the exposure is 
continued till the toue is sufficiently deep, after which 
the tint is improved by means of gold chlorld and other 
salts, and the picture fixed with sodium hyposulphite. 
Positive pictures may also be obtained direct by the col- 
lodion process. Collodion is used also as a water-proof 
coating in place of varnish, especially to protect lucifer 
m atclis* from the effects of dampness. 

collodlonixe (ko-lo'di-qn-Iz), v. f.; pret. and 
pp. mUodkmima, ppr. collodionissing. [< col- 
lodion 4- -to.] To prepare, as a ] ’ ' 
kmIo 


«. [< ccUogen 4- -ie.) 
w gelatin on bolting, as the white 
fibers of connective tissue* Also coUagenie. 
collogenons (ko-loj'e-nus), a. [< mmogen + 
-OU8 . ] Pertaining to or of the nature of eollo- 
gen. Also collagenous. 

OOUogcmidift (kd'636-nid'i-l), a. pi [NL., < 
Gr. #d/Ua, glue, + NL. gonidia, pi. of gonidium, 
q. v.] In lichenology, gonidia which are bluish- 
green, embedded in a colloid envelop, and often 
disposed in necklace-like chains. They occur 
chiefly in the families Fannariei and CoUemei. 
Also called gonimia . 

COllograph (kol'p-grAf), n. [< Gr. k67M, glue, + 
ypfyetv, write.] A manifold writing- or copy- 
ing-machine, depending in its construction on 
the fact that when a film of moist bichromated 
gelatin is brought into contact with ferrous 
salts, tannin, or certain other substances, it 
acquires the property of attracting a fatty ink. 
Boon, p. 1609. 

collogue (ko-16g')> v . ; pret. and pp. ooUogued, 
ppr. colloguing . [E. dial, contr. dogue; appar. 
a modification of * collogue , < L. coUoqui , speak 
together, the form being influenced by col- 
league.] I. intrans. 1. To use flattery; glose; 
flatter. 

Robert also would collogue with him, praising his riches, 
nobility and valiant courage, whioh Fortunatus could well 
endure. Fortunatus. 

To lie, dissemble, collogue, and flatter their lieges. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 827 ; 
2. To confer or converse confidentially and se- 
cretly; plot mischief; lay schemes in concert. 

He never durst from that time doe otherwise then equiv- 
ocat or collogue with the Pope and his adherents. 

Milton, Elkonoklastes, xiL 
After that, he proceeds to collogue, to conspire with one 
party, and tell them his decision, twenty hours before he 
Informs the other. W. Phillips, Speeches, p. 197. 

n. trans. To wheedle; flatter. 

They collogue and soothe up thoir silly auditors. 

Burton*, Anat. of Mel, p. 009. 

colloid (kol'oid), a. and n. [< Gr. as if # «oA- 
foeity c, contr. ko/a^)%, like glne, < xrfAAa, glue, 
+ rfoof, semblance. Cf . collodion,] I, a. Like 
glne or jelly, specifically — (a) In chan., semi-solid, 
penetrable, slowly diffusible, and non-crystalline. See 1L 
Certain liquid colloid substances are capable of forming 
a Jelly and yet still remain Uqueflablo by heat and soluble 
in water. J. Graham, Phil. Trans., 1861, p. 184. 

(b) In geol., partly amorphous : applied to minerals.— Col- 
loid bodies, certain irregular bodies, of the aspect of 
colloid substance, found in the cerebrospinal axis, appa- 
rently the result of the motamorphoels of myelin.— Col- 
loid oanoer . or colid i d car rin Qnm. a carcinoma char- 
acterised by the transparency of its tissues, due to colloid 
degeneration of its epithelial cells. It is found most fre- 
quently in the alimentary canal and mamma, more rarely 
hr the ovary and elsewhere.— Colloid defeneration, in 
vathol.. the conversion of tho substance of a cell Into col- 
loid substance, involving when extreme tlie destruction 
of the cell. It occurs In the thyroid gland, in certain 
tumors, and occasionally elsewhere.— Colloid sphere, a 
globule with an oily luster, the result of the colloid degen- 
eration of a single coll.— Colloid substance, in pathol.. 
a clear jelly-like substance, firmer and more consistent 
than mucous substance, soluble in water, not precipitated 
by acetic add, and not giving a color with iodine. It 
arises from colloid degeneration. 

n. n. A substance In a peculiar state of ag- 
gregation characterised by slow diffusibility, 
permeability by crystalloid solutions, etc. See 
extract. 

They are distinguished by the gelatinous character of 
[rates. Although often largely soluble in water, 


They 


joy at 

their nydi w . „ . 

thoy are held in solution by a most feeble force. 

appear singularly inert in the capacity of adds and , 

and in all the ordinary chemical relations. But, on the 
other haud, their peculiar physicul aggregation, with the 
chemical Indifference referred to, appears to be required 
In the orgi * 


in substances that can Intervene 
of life. The pi 
m 


organic processes 

The plastic elements of the anTmal body are 


side uppermost. 

OOllodiotTpe (ko-16'di-$-tlp), n. [< 
+ type.] Avmmrc produced by the i 


plate, with collodion ; treat with collo 

Into this [a special solutlonl is dipped the proof after 
taking it from the water and draining It, the eollodionized 
* Pop! 3d Mo., XIII. 442. 

collodion 
ie collodion 

processT or tlie method by which suoh pictures 
are ptoauced* See coUoaion. 

CoUoditlin (kq-16'di-um), n. [NL.] Same as 
collodion. 

oollogon (kol'6-jen), ft. [< Gr. tc6Ua, glue, + 
-ytvn c, producing: see -00*.] That part of 
connective tissue whioh on boiling with water 
yields gelatin. It appears to constitute the 
greater part of the white fibrous substance. 
Also speued coUagen, 


found In this olass. As gelatine appears to be its type, it 
is proposed to designate substances of the elasi aa colloids. 

J. Graham, Phil. Trans., 1801, p. 188. 

colloidal (ko-loi'dftl), a. [< ooUoid + -ah] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a colloid. 

The gases form colloidal unions with the metals, and 
are diffused through them just as water is diffused through 
a JeUy. Clerk Maxwell, Heat, p. 269. 

oolloidality (kol-oi-dari-ti), n [< colloidal + 
-itv.] The quality or state of being colloid; 
colloidal nature or character. 

The inquiry suggests itself whether the colloid molecule 
may not be constituted by the grouping together of a num- 
ber of smaller crystalloid molecules, and whether the basis 
of colloidality may not really be this composite character 
of the molecule. J. Graham, Phil. Trans., 1861, p. 821. 

oollonallf, *. An obsolete spelling of coUmeL 
eollonoma (kol-$-n8'm|), *. [NL., appar. < 
Gr. tc6Ma, glue, + vfjpa, a thread, < veto, spin.] 
Same as myxoma, 

COlIop(kol / op), *. [< ME. ooUop, oolop, coUoppe, 
ooloppe , a suoe of flesh (for roasting, etc.], m 


oollop 

Sw. hatops, formerly kaltops, bottom >, dicea of 
' beef stewed, = G. J wops, a dish of meat made 
tender by beating: prob. of LG. origin: of. 
' D. klop, a knock, stroke. stamp (m G. blgpf. a 
knock), < kloppen, knock, beat (s G. kfagfen, 
knock), related to Happen = G. ldaffen m Sw. 
htoppa b E. clap 1 , q. v. Of. E. dial, clop for 
clop. Otherwise < OF. oolp, F. coup, a blow, 
stroke : see coup 1 .'] 1. A slice or lump of flesh; 
a piece of meat. 

And 1 sigge [say], bi my soule I haue no salt bacon, 

Ne no ookeneyes, bl Grist, oolopus to maken. 

Piers Plowman (AX vll. 272. 

He covereth his face with his fatness, and maketh col- 
lopt of fat on his flanks. Job xv. 27. 

God knows thou art a coltop of my flesh. 

Shah., 1 Hen. VI., v. 4. 

Siloes of this Kind of Meat (salted and drledj are at this 
Pay called Collops in the North, whereas they are named 
Steaks when out from fresh Meat. 

Bourne 's Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. 882. 

Figuratively —2. A slice or piece of anything; 
anything in the shape of a collop. [Bare.] 

This, Indeed, with the former, out two good collops out 
of the crown laud. Fuller. 

Clouds ... In flooky rosettes, others in broad, many- 
folded collops. S. Judd, Margaret, L 14. 

Collop Monday, the day succeeding Qulnqnagesima Sun- 
day, and preceding Shrove Tuesday.— Minoed OOllopB, 
minced beef; minced meat. [Scotch.] 
oolloqula. n. Plural of colloquium. 
colloquial (ko-16'kwi-ftl), a. [< L. colloquium, 
conversation (see colloquy), + -al.] 1 . Pertain- 
ing to conversation; conversational. 

Where penury is felt the thought is chain'd, 

And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few. 

Cowper, Task, iv. 400. 

His [Johnson's] colloquial talents were, Indeed, of the 
highest order. Macaulay, Samuel Johnson. 

2. Peculiar or appropriate to the language of 
common or familiar conversation; belonging 
to ordinary, every-day speech: often especially 
applied to common words and phrases which 
are not admissible in elegant or formal speech. 

The amusing exaggerations of Glraldus when he criti- 
cises the colloquial Latin of Hubert Walter. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 144. 

oolloqoialise, v. t. Bee colloquialiee . 
colloquialism (ko-15'kwi-ftl-izm), a. [< eollo- 
quku + -ism.] A word or phrase peculiar to 
the language of common or familiar conversa- 
tion. sSyn. Slang, etc. Bee cant*. 

Glloquiality (ko-ld-kwi-ari-ti), w. [< collo- 
quial + -tfy.V The state of being colloquial. 
Worcester. [Bare.] 

eolloquialize (ko-ld'kwi-al-Iz), V. t . ; pret. and 
pp. colloquialism, ppr. colloquialising , JX 
toquial -I- -Aw?.] To make colloquial. 
ter . Also colloquialism [Bare.] 
colloquially (ka-ld'kwi-gl-i), adv. In a collo- 
idal or conversational mi 
language. 



Vorces- 


rnanner; in colloquial 


Intent on writing colloquially and strictly suppressing 
* 4 stator, 1864. 


Spectt 
[< colloquy + -ist.] 


excitement and Indignation. 

colloquist (kol'o-kwist), n. 

A speaker in a colloquy. 

The colloquiete In this dialogue. Malone, Dry den. 

colloquium (ko-16'kwi-um), n . ; pi. colloquia (-tt). 
[L., a conversation: see colloquy.'] 1. In law, 
mat part of the complaint or declaration in an 
action for defamation which shows that the 
words complained of were spoken concerning 
the plaintiff. — 2. A colloquy; a meeting for 
discussion. 

Writs were issued to London and the other towns prin- 
cipally ooncerned, directing the mayor and sheriffs to send 
to a colloquium at York two or three citizens with full 
power to treat on behalf of the oommunity of the town. 

S. Dowell, Taxes In England, L 67. 

OOlloqulM (kol' 9 -kwis). «?. (. ; pret. and pp. col- 
loquyed, ppr. colloquying. [< colloquy + -tee.] 
To take part in a colloquy or conversation ; con- 
verse. Charlotte Bronte. 

colloquy (kol'q-kwi), n. ; pi. colloquies (-kwiz). 
[< L. colloquium, < coUoqui . conloqui, speak to- 
gether, < com-, together, + loqui, speak: see lo- 
cution. Ot.soUloquy.] A conversation ; espe- 
cially, a conversation which is of the nature of a 
discussion or conference. 

In retirement make frequont 
eolloquiss or short discoursing! 
between God and your own soul: 

Jet. Taylor , Holy Living, p. 24. 

Oollocpiuera (kol-6-sft'- 
r§), ft. [XL. (Mflller, 

1856), < Gr. k 61M, glue, + 
afalpa, ball.] The typical 

£ nus of radiolarians of 
b family CoUospharidas. 

C. polygonal* *n example. 
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Ctollonharlda (ko!-$-afer'i-dfi), a. pi • [ML., 
< CoUosphcera + -idee.] A family of spnmel- 
larians with the skeleton either consisting of 
simple reticulate spheres, or composed of two 
concentric reticulate spheres, severally inclos- 
ing the spherical, polysoio, central capsules, 
colloirt, v . and n. See cotiy 1 . 

Oolloioa (kol-6-z6'|), n.pl [NL., pi. of Colto- 
eoum, q. v.] A superfanBly group or polycytta- 
rian radiolarians, containing those which nave 
several or many nuclei : distinguished from Col- 
lida. 

OollosoidJB (kol-d-zd'i-dd), n. pi [ML., < Collo- 
soum + -idee.] A family of spumellarians with 
skeleton entirely wanting ana central capsules 
social, thickly embedded in a common gelati- 
nous body, typified by the genus CoUosoum. 
Oollosoum (kol-o-z5'um), a. [NL., < Gr. wftla, 
glue, + CQov, animal.] A genus of radiolarians, 
name to the CoUosoa . 

(ko-lfl'shian- 
ist), w. [< LL. CoUucianiitw, 
pi., < L. com-, together, with, 

+ Luoianus (see def.) + -ista, 

E. -tet] One of the follow- 
ers of Lucian of Antioch, 
who taught doctrines similar 
to those afterward known as 
Semi-Aria®, but was subse- 
quently reconciled to the 
church, and died as p martyr in the persecu- 
tion under Diodetiam 

Lucian’s doctrine Is known to have beeu precisely the 
same as that species of Arlanism afterwards called Semi- 
Arianlsm ; but it is not on that account that I here trace 
the rise of Arlanism to Lucian. . . . These men [Arius and 
others] actually appealed to him as their authority, and 
adopted from him the party designation of Collucianitte. 

J . H. Newman, Arlans of the Fourth Century, p. 7. 

colluctancyt, n. [< L. colluctan(t-)s, ppr. of 
colluctari, struggle: see cottuctation, ana of. re- 
luctance.] A struggling against something; 
resistance; opposition; contrariety. Bailey . 
coUmciailant (kol-uk-t&'shgn), n. [< L. coUuo- 
tatio(n-), < colluctari, conluctam, pp.*colluctatus , 
struggle, < com-, together, + luciaH, struggle : 

reluct.] A struggling against or with some- 
thing, or a resisting; contest; struggle; oppo- 
sition. 

And being weakened with colluctation of contrarie pas- 
sions, a Feauer, taking that occasion and aduantage, ap- 
prehends him, and soone after kills him. 

Punka*, Pilgrimage, p. 869. 

Colluctation with old hags and hobgoblin*. 

Dr. H. Mare, Antidote against Athetan, ii. 9. 

collude (ko-lfld'), v . i.; pret. and pp. colluded , 
ppr. colluding. [« F. coUuder m Bp. coludir 
fobs.) as Pg. coUudir = It. coUudere, < L. coir 
ludere . oonhidcre, play together; in legal use, 
conspire in a fraud; (com-, together, + ludere, 
play: see ludicrous, Indus. ] To conspire in a 
fraud or deception; act in concert through a 
secret understanding; play into one another’s 
’ hands. See collusion. 

If they let things take their course, they will be repre- 
sented as colluding with sedition. 

. Burke, Affairs of Ireland. 

How is he to be punished nr impeached, if he eolludee 
with any of these banks to embexslo the public money 1 
D. Webeter, Speech, Sedate, May 7th, 1684. 

colluder (kg-lfi'dto), n. One who conspires in 
a fraud; one who is guilty of collusion. 

CoUudere yourselves, as violent to this law of God by 
your unmerciful binding, as the Pharisees by their un>. 
bounded loosening ! Milton , Tetraohordon. 


oofifU 

of tbe shrike. It was made the specific name 
of the redfbaoked shnke of Europe, L a e dm m 
Enneoctonus coUurio . Hence —2. [oap.l A 
generic name applied, with various extensions, 
to the group of shrikes of which Lanina soon* 
bitor is the typo. Kaup, 1829, after Motiving. 
1752. 

collusion (kq-lfi'shgn), n. [k F. collusion ■= 
oolusion m Pg. coUusdo m It. collusione. < L. 
lusio(n-), < coUudere, pp. ooUusus, collude : see 
ooUude.] 1 .. Secret agreement for a fraudulent 
or harmful purpose: a secret or crafty under- 
standing for unworthy purposes. 


A collueion between the Delphic priests and the Alenus- 
onides [was discovered], J. Adame, Works, IY. 488. 

2. Specifically, in law, a secret understanding 
between two or more persons to act or proceed 
as if adversely or at variance with, or in ap- 
parent defiance of, one another’s rights, in order 
to prejudice a third person or to obtain a reme- 
dy which could not as well be obtained by open 
concurrence. 

If a person designed to alien lands in mortmain, the re- 
ligious or ecclesiastical persons to whom he designed to 
alien them brought by collusion an action to .recover the 
lands, and recovered them by default. 

it W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., 11. 

collusive (ko-lfi'siv), a. [as Pg. It. coUusivo, < 
L. ooUusus: ace collusion and -ive.] 1. Fraud- 
ulently concerted or secretly entered into be- 
tween two or more : as, a collusive arrangement. 
Bee collusion, 2. 

These ooUueive suits were held to be beyond the danger 
of the statutes. - H. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Bug., it 

2. Acting in collusion. 

The ministers of justice have no opportunity to be col- 
lusive. L. Addison , Western Harbary. 

collusively (kq-lfi'siv-li), adv. In a collusive 
manner; by collusion; by secret agreement to 
defraud or Injure. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the dtssenting 
judge was, like the plaintiff and the plaintiff’s counsel, 
acting eallurtvely. Mi ~ 


collumjkol'urn), n.; pL oolla ^l^L., 





.... .. , AS. 

heals , E'. halee ; see cottar anc {‘halse 1 .]’ 1. In 
anat . and soft., the neck, in the most general 
sense ; the whole neck. [Little used, except 
in some anatomical names.]— 2. The neck- 
like prolongation of some flask-shaped infuso- 
rians, or of the ohoanocytes of sponges, which 
ends in the flagellum and is surrounded by the 
collar. 

The endoderm extends dlstally in a cylindrical neck or 
ooUum, which terminates in a long flagellum surrounded 
by a delicate protoplasmic frill or collar. 

JSncyc. Brit., XXIL 416. 

8. In entom., the upper part or collar of the 
prothorax of a beetle, usually called the pro- 
notum. [Bare.]— 4. In hot . : (a) Same as col- 
lar, 2 ( b ). (b) In mosses, the neck or tapering 
base of the capsule-- Odium obsttpum, in pathoi., 

coSariO, oollyrio (ko-lfi% ko-lir'W), n. prL. ; 
prop. coUyrio; < Gr. soMupim? (occurring once 
with var. mpMtov), a bird of the thrush kind, 
perhaps the fieldfare.] 1. An old book-name 


jlntiff’s couni , 
\y, Hist. Eng., vi. 

collusiveness (ko-lfi'siv-nes), n. The quality 
of being collusive. 

collnsory (ko-lu's^-ri), a. [» F. collusoire = Bp. 
colusorio as Pg. collusorio , < LL. *collusorius (in 
adv. collusorie), < cottusor, a colluder (L. a play- 
mate), < L. coUudere, pp. oollusus, collude: see 
collude.] Carrying out fraud or deceit by se- 
cret concert; containing collusion; collusive. 
COllutKont (kg-lu'shon), n. [< LL. collutio(n-), a 
washing, < L. colluere, pp. collutus, wash, rinse, 
< com-, together, + lucre, wash.] A wash or 
lotion. 

COllutorium (kol-(-t6'ri-um), n. ; pi. collutoria 
(-#). [ML., < L. collutus, pp. of colluere, con- 

lucre, wash, rinse: seo collation.] In med., a 
mouth-wash; a gargle. 

COlluvies (ko-lfl'vi-cz), n. [L., washings, sweep- 
ings, filth, < colluere, wash thoroughly: see col- 
lation.] 1. Filth; excrement; fii med., spe- 
cifically, a discharge from an old ulcer. Dun- 
glison.— 2f. Figuratively, a vile medley; a rab- 
ble. [Bare.] 

Wo have been reputed a coUuties o( wild opinionists 
swarmed into a remote wilderness, to find elbow-room for 
our fanatic dootrinos and practices. 

N. Ward , Simple Cobler. 

colly 1 !, collowt (kol'i, -6), v. t. [< ME. *oolyen, 
colien. var. colwen, cotowen (verbal n. oolmnge, 
colowinge ), where w prob. represents an older y 
tor i; < AS. as if *colian, make black as with 
coal, < col , coal: see coal, a.] To make foul or 
dirty; grime, as with the smut of coal ; blacken. 

Brief as the lightning in the edllied night 

Shak., M. N. D., i. 1. 

PoieU [F.], eoUowed, smeared, bleached, begrimed with 
soot or with the touch of a sooty skillet, etc. Qotgrave. 

Fie, lie, Club, go a* t’ other side the way, thou eolloweet 
me and my nm. Middleton, Family of Love, lil. & 

Thou hast not coWed thy face enough. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 8. 

That youthful Virgin of five and forty with ... a shin- 
ing Face and eoUy'd eyebrows. ’ 

Southern, Maid's Last Prayer, L 

oollyj}, ooUowt (kol'i, 4 ), r. [<ooUy\eoUov), 
v., ult. < AS. col, coal.] The olack grime or 
soot of coal or burned wood. 

Besme ar ed with soot eoUy, etc. 

iurton, Anat of Met, p. 664. 

oolly 3 , ii . Bee oottie. 

n. Plural of cdUybos. 

a. Plural of cottybus • 


^allltM (kol^i-blst^ ft. [< LL. eoUybieta, ML. 

< Or. fiwrik, a money-chan- 
ger. < mmufi sc, a mall own, also (as in L. «?%- 
Sim, eoUubue) saafcange, the rate of exchange: 
see 00%btt.J A »»f -changer. Bp. Eau. 
collybos (kori-bos), ft. ; pL ooUyba (-bjf). [< Gr. 
rittvfkK also tf&aa/Jof, a Hal of cake, mostly 
in pL Mkkv/kt, boiled wheat distributed to the 
congregation. Of. coUybu*.] In the Or* Gfc., a 
cake ox wheaten bread distributed to the people 
on the Saturday after Ash Wednesday, and also 
at celebrations of the liturgy for the departed. 


Ul uio miuo vi wiuwii ApvsMiW| w 4vuuvaius f wioii * a* 

triarch of Constantinople, and to hare warned him of a 
stratagem by which the Emperor proposed to sell id the 
markets bread offered to idols, and actually sprinkled with 
the blood of the sacrifices, recommending him to confine 
his people to the cakes called eoUyba. On this day, a dis- 
tribution of these cokes is made to the poor. 

J, M. Seale, Eastern Church, 1. 745. 

colly-bra&d (koPi-brand), n. A Cornish name 
for the smut of wheat, UetUago segetum . 

ooUybns (kol'i-bus). n.; pi. eoUybi (-bi). [Gr. 
Mvj 8of, a small coin, also exchange, the rate 
of exchange. Seeooliffetef.] The smallest Athe- 
nian coin, apparently equivalent in value to 
about the sixteenth part of a United States 
cent. 

collyria. ft. Plural of coUyrium. 

OoUyrldian (kol-i-rid'i-p!), n. and a. [< ML. 
CoUyridiani, pi., < LL. collyrida. also couyritt, < 
Gr. eokkvpic (nokkvpU L), a cake. dim. of eokkbpa, 
a roll or loaf of coarse bread.] I. a. One of a 
heretical sect of Arabia in the fourth century, 
composed almost exclusively of women, who 
worshiped the Virgin Mary as a pagan goddess, 
offering to her little cakes which they after- 
ward ate. 

The Ohnrch of Rome is not willing to ooll the CoUyridi- 
amt heretics, for offering a cake to the Virgin Mary. 

Jer. Taylor , Works <ed! 1885), II. 817. 

IL a. Of or pertaining to the Collyridians. 

Among the CoUyridian heretics, women were admitted 
to the priesthood. Leaky, Europ. Morals, II. 887. 

collyrief, n. [< L. coUyrium : see coUyrium .] 
Same as coUyrium . 

collyrio, n. See oolhirio. 

collyrita (kol'i-rtt), w. [< Gr. nokkipiov, oollyrium 
(see oollyrium ), + -ite 2 .] A variety of clay of a 


of icokMpa, a roll of bread.] 1. Eye-wash, or a 
salve for the eyes. 

Democritus’s coUyrium is not so sovereign to the eyes ss 
this is to the heart Burton , Anat. of Mel, p. 880. 

He that took clay and spittle to open the blind eyes, can 
make anything ho coUyrium. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), II. 42. 

9. A preparation to blacken or color the eye- 
lids and eyebrows. 

I will but touch your temples. 

The corners of your eyes, and tlnct tho tip, 

The very tip o’ your nose, with this coUyrium. 

B. Jonmm, fortunate Ides. 

A coUyrium commonly composed of the smoke-black 
which is produced by burning a kind of libin — an aromatic 
resin. E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 41. 

8. A preparation of medicine in a solid state, 
made up in a long cylindrical roll so as to bo 
introduced into an opening of the body, as the 
anus, nostril, etc. ; a suppository. 
colm&r 1 (kol'mgr), I». A sort of pear, bo called 
from the town of Colmar in Alsace, 
colmar^t, n. [Origin obscure.] A fan. See ex- 
tract under bubble-bow. [Fashionable slang.] 
colmeniert, *• [Also written tolmeiner ; corrupt 
forms, supposed by some to represent F. (FAk- 
magne, now AUcmagne (cf. Almain), of Germany, 
the plant being a German pink.1 The sweet- 
william: a name used in old her Dais. 

*• An obsolete form of colmy. 
colxxm, a. [ME. colmy, cdlmie . , appar. < *colm, E. 
culm, coal-dust: see culm* ana coal.] Black,* 
smutted; oollied. 

He sette him wel lose, 

In besgeros rowe ; 

He lokede him abute 

With his cdlmie mute. 

King Bom (JR. E. T. 8.), L 1061 
Thaime Ricienoe poroeyued of poyntes of his cote, 

Was colmy [var eolomy, culmy] thorw ooueityse and vn- 
kynde aesyryngc. Acre Plowman <B), xiil. 856. 

oolmy (kol'xni), a. [< colmy, a.] A local Eng- 
lish name of the ooalflsh. 
oolobt l f, ft* [< LL. oolobium ; see oolobium.) 
Same as ooMbrn. Wright. 
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oolobt* (kol'Gb), ft. A book-name of monkeys 
of the genus Coidbue. 

oolobia, ft. Plural of oolobium. 

oolobin (kora-bin), n. [< Colobm + -W.] A 
monkey of the genus Uolobue; a colobe. E. 
Btyth. 

oolobium (ko-lo'bi-um), ft.; pi. oolobia (-$). 
[LL., < Gr. KoX6ptov, twmkluv, a oolobium. < 
Kokofa, docked, curtailed, mutilated, < «Wof, 
docked, curtailed. Cf. colure. 1. A tunic with- 
out sleeves, or with short close-fitting sleeves, 
worn, by deacons and others in the early church : 
identical with or a variety of the dalmatic. See 
dalmatic and leviton. — 9. A similar garment, 
with or without a hood, formerly worn by 
monks.— 8. A dress worn by a king at his coro- 
nation, corresponding to the clerical dalmatic. 
See dalmatic . 

ooloboma (kol-$-b6'm)l), ft. ; pi. colobomata (-m&- 
tft). [NL., < Gr. Kokdftcjpa, the part taken away 
in mutilation, < Kokoftow, dock^ mutilate, < kv- 
ko(36c, docked, mutilated: see oolobium.) In 
med . : (a) The part taken away in mutilation ; 
a mutilation ; a defect. (6) A defect in the iris, 
choroid, retina, optic nerve, or lens, due to in- 
complete or perverted closing of the choroidal 
fissure: also used for other fissures in the eye 
or its lids. 

Oolobrachia (kol-$-bra'ki-|y, n. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. Kdkog. docked, curtailed, + L. brachium , arm.] 
In Haeckel's system of classification, a primary 
group of Echinodermata , consisting of the sea- 
stars or starfishes ( Aeterida ) and sea-lilies or lily- 
stars ( Crinoida ). together distinguished from 
the armless eoninoderms ( Lipobrachia ), which 
comprise the sea-urchins ana sea-cucumbers. 

oolobraohiate (kol-$-bra'ki-ftt), a. [As Colo- 
braohia + -ate 1 .] Of or pertaining to the Colo- 
brachia . 

OolobuB (kol'6-bus), n. [NL., < Gr. Kokopdg, 
docked, curtailed: see oolobium .] 1. A genus 
of African monkeys, of the family Semnopithe - 
cidCB. They have a saccular stomach, a rudimentary 
thumb (whenoe the name), a high facial angle, cheek- 
pouches, and Ischial callosities. Thero are several species, 
some of very handsome coloration. 

9. n. a] A monkey of the gepus Colobue; a 
colobe or colobin. 8clater.— 8. A genus of 
reptiles. Merrem, 1820.— 4. A genus of coleop- 
terous inBectB. ServiUc, 1833.— 0. A genus of 
molluaks. 

Oolocasia (kol-6-ka'si-J), n. [NL., < L. colooa- 
8ia , fern, sing.,' also colocarta, neut. pi., < Gr. 
KokoKaala, fem. sing., also Kokmihaiov, neut. sing., 
an Egyptian plant resembling the water-lily.] 
A genus of plants, of the natural order AraceoB , 
natives of the East Indies, with acrid leaves 


forodty. and Is very de s tr ucti ve to the 
which it lives, espedally to the monkeys. 

nitb(kor^-sinth), *. [Also formerly oofo- 
7 < ME. ooloquint(m 



Colocynth (Citnllw die 



CtltCMti* mntiqutrum. 


and tubers, the latter containing much starchy 
matter. C. antiquorum (C. cttculcntum) and its several 
varieties have long been emtb 


utlvatud for use as food, and arc 


found throughout the tropics, being the well-known faro 
(kale) of the Pacific islands, the yu-tao of China, the sofo 
(moot Japan, and the ofo of Central America. In the Sand- 
wich islands tho leaves are roasted and oaten in the same 
manner ss the tabefs. 

Oolooephali (kol-$-wf'&-li), n. pi [NL., pi. of 
oolocephalus : see colocephalous.j An order of 
physostomous fishes having no precoracoid 
arch, no preoperoulum, ana no sympleotic, 
maxillary, or pterygoid bones. It was consti- 
tuted for the typical Murmida. Cope, 1870. 

OOlOOephRlons (kol- 9 -sef 'a-lus), a. [< NL. colo- 
cephal us, < Gr. Kdkog, docked, defective, + Ke+aM?, 
head.] In iehth., lacking or defective in cer- 
tain bones of the head; specifically, pertain- 
ing to or having the characters of the Colo- 
cephali. 

mmm 1*. eolooolo (kol-o-kfi'lft, -16), n. [S. 
Amer.] The native name of a wild oat of South 
America, FeUs oolocolo of Molina, related to the 
oeelot and of about the same sise. it u of marked 


G. ooloquinte a Dan. Sw. 
holohciut), < OF. oolo- 
quinte (F. ooloquinte ) ; 
also ooloquintida a Bp. 
coUquMida z= Pg. coto- 
qtdwMa a It. coloquinti- 
m, coUoquintida, < ML. 
ooloquintida. tor colocyn- 
thiaa, aoo. of ooloeynthie; 

< L. ooloeynthie , < Gr. 

KokoKwdig. the eolocynth 
and its fruit, < Kokotcbv- 
fhj, KokofcOvTTj, the round 
gourd or pumpkin.] The 
bitter apple, the fruit of 
a ouourbitaceous plant, 

CitruUus Ooloeynthie, in- 
digenous in the wanner 

parts of Asia, but now ^ Ftow * ri,w brttch 
widely cultivated on ao- 
count of its medicinal properties. The fruit is a 
round gourd, resembling an orange in slxeand appearance, 
with many seeds embedded in a light and spongy pulp, 1 
which is very bitter. It is used in medicine os a purga- 
tive. The seeds are an article of food in some parts of 
Africa. 

colocyntheln (kol-d-sin'thfi-in), w. [< ooloeynth 
+ -6-in.] A resinous substance formed, to- 
gether with sugar, by the action of sulphuric 
acid on colocynthin. 

colocynthin (kol-6-sin'thin), n. [< eolocynth 
+ -in 2 .] A peculiar priidple obtained 6om 
eolocynth, and present to a greater or less ex- 
tent m many plants of the gourd family, it is a 
soft, semi-transparent moss resembling some resins, very 
soluble in alcohol, and for 16 m bo in water, but affording 
with the latter a solution of extreme bitterness. It is a 
violent purgative. 

colocyntbitil (kol- 9 -sin'thi-tin), n. [< &Ao- 
eynth + -ite 2 + -in 2 .] A white, crystalline, 
tasteless substance obtained from eolocynth. 
cologne (ko-15n'), ft* [An abbrev. of F. eau 
de Cologne Cologne water: eau, < L. aqua , 
water: de, < L. de, of; Cologne = G. Eim, < 
ML. Colonia, orig., in L., CoUmke Agni^m 
or Agrippinensis : so called in honor erf JjNf> 
pirn, the wife of the emperor Claudius.] A 
perfumed spirit, first made on a large scale 
at Cologne in 1709 by Jean Farina, and still 
extensively produced there by persons bearing 
or assuming that name, it consists of spirits of 
wine treated with a few drops of different essential oils 
blended so as to yield a fine fragrant scent. Also called 
eau de Cologne and Cologne i cater, 

Oolone earth, glue, etc. See the nouns, 
ooloute (kol'6-lit), n. [< Gr. k67mv, the colon 
(see ooten 2 ), + klBoq, a stone.] In geol., a sub- 
stance appearing to be the petrified intestines 
of fishes or their contents, out more probably 
, formed of worm-casts like those of the lol>> 
worm. It is frequently found in the litho- 
graphic sandstone of the Ottlite. 
colombft (ko-lom'bft), n. Same as columbo . 
Oolombella, ft. Same as ColumbeUa. 
Colombian (kd-lom'bi-^n), a. and n. [< Co- 
lombia + -oft.J I. a . Of ‘or pertaining to the 
United States of Colombia, a republic of South 
America, bordering on the Caribbean sea and 
the Pacific ocean, west of Venezuela and north 
of Ecuador. It was formerly part of the Spanish vice- 
royalty of New Granada, then (front 1819) part of the re- 
public of Colombia (from which Veuesuefa withdrew In 
1829 and Ecuador in 1880), and afterward (from 1881) the 
republic of New Granada till 1861, when the present name 
was adopted.— Colombian bark. See barks. 

II. ft. An inhabitant of the United States of 
Colombia. 

cojombier (k^-lom'bter), n Same as oolumbier. 
Oolomerinsfi (kol'd-me-si'ne), ft. pi [NL., < 


■■PL »), „ 

Colommm + Unce.) In Gill’s classifioation 'of 
fishes, a subfamily of Tetrodontida which have 
tho frontal bones narrowed and excluded from 
the orbits, the postfrontals being elongated, 
projected forward, and connected with the pre- 
front als. 

colo m endn e (k^-lom'e-sin), a. Pertaining to or 
having the characters of the Colomeeinm , 
Oolomesna (k^-lom'e-sus), n. [NL., < Gr. k 6- 
kog, defective, + yieog, middle.] A genus of 
swell-fishes, typical of the subfamily Cofame- 
einat, containing those tetrodoiltids whose me- 
dian frontal bone is narrowed and thus ex- 
cluded from the roof of the orbits, 
colometry (k$-lom'e-tri), ft. [i fa. KufofurpUi. 
< Kukw, a clause, etc. (see colon 1 ), 4* -fierpta, < 
pirpao, measure: see meter.] 1. In one. proe n 


cdoBMtnr 

analysis of ft rhythmical period into cola or 
Motions. See colon*, 2.-2. In paleography , 
measurement of manuscripts by cola or fines 
of determinate length; stfchometry. See sti- 
ehometry and colon*, 3. 

Colon 1 (kd'lon). n. ; pi. cola (-ltt) in senseB 1, 2, 
and 3, colons (-Ions) in sense 4. [=» D. colon 
m G. Dan. Sw. Icolon as F. Sp. Pg. colon = It. 
colon, colo , < L. colon, a member of a verse or 
poem, < Gr. ku'Aov, a member, limb, clause, part 
of averse.] 1. In anc. gram . ana rhct., one of 
the larger or principal divisions of a sentence or 
period ; a long clause, or a group of minor clauses 
or commata. See comma, 1. — 2. In anc. pros., 
one of the members or sections of a rhythmical 
period, forming an uninterrupted sequence of 
feet, united under a principal ictus or beat: 
sometimes called a series. a colon could not oonulut 
of more than 6 trisemic, 6 tetraaomio or pentasomic, or 
8 hexasemlc feet. It usually comai winded to one of the 
linei of a modern couplet, triplet, or stunza, or formed 
part only of a longer line. A pure colon is u colon con- 
sisting of feet of one kind only ; a mixed colon Is composed 
of feet of different kinds. See period. 

8. In paleography , a long clause or group of 
clauses, or a series of words of about the aver- 
age length of such a group, estimated as ap- 
proximately equal to a dactylic hexameter in 
extent— that is, as containing from 12 to 17 syl- 
lables. A colon In thti souse was frequently written as 
a separate Hue in manuscript, and served to measure the 
length of a liook or treatise. See colometry and epos. 

4. A mark of punctuation formed by two dots 
like periods placed one above the other (:), 
used to mark a discontinuity of grammatical 
construction greater than that indicated by 
the semicolon and less than that indicated by 
the period. The colon is commonly used (l) to em- 
phasise a close connection In thought between two clauses 
of which each forms a complete sentence, and which 
might with grammatical propriety he separated by a 
period; (2) to separate a clause which is grammatically 
complete from a second which contains an Illustration 
or amplification of its meaning : thus, in this work illus- 
trative clauses introduced by “as” are separated from 
the definition by a colon; (3) to introduce a formal state- 
ment, an extract, a speech in a dialogue, etc. Originally 
it was the mark of the termination of the grammatical or 
paleographic division colled by the same name, and it is 
now frequently used to mark on metrical periods In prose 
intended for chanting. 

OOlon 2 (kd'lgn), pi. colons r (-Ignis ), eola (-ltt). 

[es D. colon = G. Dan. Sw. Icolon = F. Sp. Pg. 
colon = It. colon, < L. colon, colum (prop, ctilon, 
cdlum), < Gr. ndhov (sometimes incorrectly writ- 
ten nokov by confusion with whov, a member: 
see colon*), the large intestine, also food, 
meat, fodder. Hence colic.] 1 . In anal., a 
portion of the intestinal tract, the so-called 
large” as distinguished from the “ small” in- 
testine. continuous from the ileum to the rec- 
tum; the great gut. beginning at the c»cum 
and ending in the sigmoid flexure, in man and 
mammals generally the colon is distinguished from the 
preceding small iutostlne by Its greater caliber, and by Its 
aaoculation, due to the particular distribution of its cir- 
cular muscular fibers, which constrict It at some places 
and allow it to bulge out ut others, making a series of 

C fih-like expansions. It may also present continuous 
ds of longitudinal fibers, or lengthwise constrictions, 
so that the cross-section is not circular. The colon may 
not be distinguishable In else or appearance from the rest 
of the intestine, as in birds, where its commencement is 
marked only by the presence of a ceeoum or of two cnca ; 
and whon these are wanting, there is no distinction. In 
man tho course and situation of tho colon are definite, 
owing to the binding of the gut in place by the mesocolon 
and gastrocolic omentum. Beginning at tho ceecum and 
ascending by the right kidney, it passes under the ooncave 
surface of the liver and tho bottom of the stomach to tho 
■pleen ; thence descending by tho left kidney, It passes in 
the form of an H to the upper part of the sacrum, where 
it becomes the rectum. The ports of the colon are desig- 
nated according to their position or direction : as, the 
right lumbar or ascending colon; the arch of tho colon, 
or transverse colon ; the left lumbar or descending colon ; 
and the siguiold flexure, or left iliac colon. See outs under 
alimentary and intestine. 

2. In entom., the second portion of an insect’s 
intestine, generally broader than the preceding 
portion or ileum, it may he straight or convoluted, 
terminating at the anal opening, or separated from it by a 
short rectum. 

oolonate (ko-16'nat), n. [< LL. colonatus, < L. 
oolonus, a husbandman, a serf: see colone, co- 
lonus, colony, and -ate*,] The condition of a 
oolonus or serf ; a mild form of slavery existing 
under Roman and early feudal law. 
oolonet (ko-16n'), n. [= F. colon n Bp. Pg. It. 
oolono, < L. oolonus, a husbandman : see oolonus, 
colony. 1 ] A peasant; a rustic; a clown. 

A country colons toil and mofl. 

Burton , Auat. of Mel., To the Header. 

eolanel (kto'ngl or -nl: old pron. kol-o-nel'), n. 
[Grig, emmet, coronell (later also coronall), and 
then, after F., colonel, cdUmcU , coUoneU ; in- 
troduced from Sp. about 1548 (the date of the 
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first instance noted; see the first extract be- 
low); < Bp. coronet «= Pg. coronal (> ML. coro - 
ncllus) s : It. colonneUo (> ML. oolonetkm, F. colo- 
nel, colonnel , > D. colonel), a colonel, lit, the 
leader of the column or company at the head of 
the regiment, < oolonnello (ML. coloneUus), the 
column at the head of a regiment, dim. of colon- 
na , < L. columna, a column: see column, and of. 
colonnade. The change of l to r in the Sp. Pg. 
form is due to disrimilatio^ or perhaps to asso- 
ciation with Sp. L. corona , Pg. oor&a, a crown ; 
cf . Sp. dim. coronet, a crown (in heraldry) : see 
coronal. The E. word, orig. pron. as spelled, 
cor-o-neV, cor'o-ncl, became, by regular pho- 
netic change, cor'ncl, and now curnel (k6r'- 
nel) (being often so spelled in novels and char- 
acter sketches which seek to be realistic), re- 
taining the r of its Sp. form; but the spelling 
was soon changed to suit the F. form, which 
was much more familiar to the eye of readers. 
Hence the later occasional pronunciations kol- 
o-nel', kol'o-nel.] The chief commander of a 
rogiment of troops, whether infantry or cavalry, 
next in rank below that of a general officer— 
in the United States army, of a brigadier-gen- 
eral. In the British army, except in the artillery and 
engineers, the office of colonel is often honorary, and is 
generally conferred on distinguished officers ana minces 
of the blood royal, the real command resting with the 
lieutenant-colonel in each battalion, who after five years 
of service becomes a colonel. Generals who have had 
what is called 11 a regiment given to them” as a reward 
for service, and virtually as a retirement, have the rank of 
colonel. In the Russian, Gorman, and Austrian armies 
the colonel of each regiment, holding tho title only os an 
honor, is usually a member of some princely or other 
eminent family, often foreign, and sometimes appointed 
in childhood. Often, as a title, abbreviated Col. 

Heo was . . . coronell of tho footemen, thowgh that 
tearm [was] in those dayes[1544] unused. 

Life qf Lord Grey (1675) (Camden Soc.), p. 1. 

colonel (kfcr'nel or -nl: old pron. kol-^-ncl'), 
v. t.; pret. ana pp. colorwlea t coloncllcd, ppr. 
coloneling , colonciting. [< colonel, n.] To act 
as colonel; play the colonel. 

Then did sir knight abandon dwelling, 

And out he rode a -eoloneUing. 

8. Butler , Hudibras, I. 1. 14. 

Colonel Bogie. In golf, an imaginary player, to 
whom is assigned, by the committee in charge, 
a score against which the players have to play. 

This "Bogie ” score usually represents par play over the 
green, and it is made known before the competition begins, 
so that each competitor knows what he has to do at every 
hole. Each player oounts his score at every hole, and If 
he holes out at that particular hole in fewer strokes, or in 
the same number, or in more than the appointed number, 
he wins, halves, or loses the hole to “Bogie," as the case 
may be. At tho end of the game the number of holes won 
from “Bogie * ore placed’ against those lost to “Bogie," 
and the player who is the greatest number of holes up or 
the fewest down wins the competition. 

W. Park, Jr., The Gome of Golf, p. 18. 
colonelcy (k6r'ngl-si) r n. [< colonel + -cy.] The 
office, rank, or commission of a colonel, 
colonelflhip (k6r'ngl-ship), n. [Early mod. E. 
coronellship, ooronallship; < colonel + -dWp.] 
Same as colonelcy . 

colonert (kol'q-nfcr), n. [As colone + -cr*.] 
Same as colonist . Holland . 
coloni, n. Plural of oolonus . 
colonial (ko-16'ni-al), g. and n. D. lcoloniaal 
= G. coUmal = Dan. kolonial, < F. colonial h 
S p. Pg. colonial m It. ooloniale , < NL. coloni - 
alia, < L, oolonia, colony.] I. a. 1, Pertaining 
or belonging to a colony : as, colonial govern- 
ment; colonial rights: specifically, in Amer. 
hist, relating to the thirteen British colonies 
which became the United States of America, 
or to their period. See colony . 

Colonial journalism was a necessary and a great factor 
In the Blow process of colonial union. 

Jf. C. Tyler , Hist. Amer. Lit., II. 804. 

2. In cool., forming colonies; consisting of or 
living as colonies; not separate; aggregative; 
social : as, the colonial Anthozoa .— Colonial archi- 
tecture, the style of architecture prevalent iu the Amer- 
ican colonies just before and at the time of the revolu- 
tion. It is a development of the classical forms of the 
English Renaissance modified by conditions of local ma- 
terials and circumstances, and in many examples is char- 
acterised by much reflaement of proportion and detail. 

ZL *. A member or citizen of a colony, espe- 
cially of one of the British colonies in the east- 
ern hemisphere. 

It cannot ... he fairly said that drunkenness is in any 
considerable degree a vice which distinguishes the younger 
generation of colonials. Westminster Bet. , OXX VIIL664. 

colonialism (kq-15'ni-al-izm), ft. [< colonial + 
ism.] 1 . A practice, idiom; or phrase peculiar 
to a colony.— 2. Collectively, toe characteris- 
tics of colonial life. 

He broke through the narrow trammels of eoLmta H sm, 
The American, VL 40. 


) + -«I.] Be- 


OOlopiaUie (fcg-16'ni^UIs), v. t . ; pret. and pp, 
o&toniaUaed, ppr. cdlonMMng. f< colonial + 
-iso.] To render colonial in character. 

The institutions will be rapidly eolcniaUeed and Amer). 
oanixed. X. A. Bee., CXUL 75. 

calonially (kq-16'ni-al-i), ado. 1. Ina colony; 
as a colony : as, to live colortaMy.— 2. In tne 
manner of colonist* ; as regards the colonies, 
oolonicalt (ko-lon'i-kgl), a. [< L. oolonicus (< 
oolonus, a husbandman: at ““ 

lating to husbandmen. 

Colonical services were those which were done by the 
Ceorls and Socmen ... to their lords. 

Spelman, Fends and Tenures, xxv. 

colonisation, oolonisationist, etc. See coloni- 
zation, etc. 

colonist (kol'$-nist). ft. [= D. G. Dan. Sw. 
kolonist; as colony 4* 4stJ 1* An inhabitant 
of a oniony: a settler in a colony; a member 
of a colonizing expedition. 

Alarmed that so desperate an alternative [submission or 
independence] should be forced upon them, the colonists , 
still professing loyalty to a common sovereign, were driven 
nearer and nearer to a total denial of the power of the 
British legislature. Bancrqft, Hist U. 8., IV. 5. 

2. An animal or a plant found in a country or 
region in which it & not indigenous. 

A marine plant from the southern coast of North Amer- 
ica. whioh must be regarded as a colonist in the Asorea. 
although we have no evidence as to the time or mode ox 
its introduction. <?. Bentham, Notes on Oomposltae. 

COlonitifl (kol-9-nl'tis), n . [NL., irreg. < L. 
colon (see colon*) + -ins. The proper etymo- 
logical form is colitis.] In pathol, inflamma- 
tion of the colon; colitis, 
colonisation (kol'd-ni-x&'ahqn), n. [< colonies 
+ -aUon; = F. colonisation, etc.] 1. The act 
or process of colonizing. 

The increase of our trade and manufactures, . . . our 
growth by colonization and by conquest, have concurred 
to accumulate immense wealth in the hands of some Indi- 
viduals. Burke, On Present Discontents. 

2. The state of being colonized. Specifically — 
8, In U. & hist., the assisted emigration of 
free negroes to Africa for the formation of col- 
onies there. See colonisationist. — 4 . The set- 
tling of men temporarily in a voting-precinct 
in order to vote at an election. 

Also colonisation. 

colonisationist (kol'q-ni-za'shQn-igt), ». [< 

colonization + -ist.] An advocate of coloniza- 
tion; specifically, in XJ. 8 . hist., one who favored 
colonization of emancipated slaves and free 
negroes, preferably in Africa, as the best rem- 
edy for the evils and dangers produced by slav- 
ery. Also colonisationist. 
colonist (kol'Q-niz), n. ; pret. and pp. colonized , 
ppr. colonizing . [= F. coloniser, etc. ; as colony 
+ -i ee.] I, trans . 1. To plant or establish a 
colony in; occupy with a colony or colonies: 
as, England colonized Australia. 

But Issa and Pharos, the only ones to which we can fix 
a positive date, were colonised only in the first half of 
the fourth century. JK. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 191. 

2. To form a colony of; establish in a new 
settlement; settle together as a body: as, to 
colonize the surplus population; to colonize 
laborers in a mining region.— 3. To migrate 
to and settle in, especially as the first or the 
principal inhabitants; occupy as a colony: as, 
English Puritans colonized New England.— 4 . 
To place or settle for the time being in a vot- 
ing-precinct so as to be able to vote at an elec- 
tion : as, to colonize voters. 

n. intrans. To form a colony ; congregate 
in a new settlement: as, to colonize in India. 

Also colonise. 

coloniser (kor$-n!-z6r), n. One who colo- 
nizes ; one who establishes colonies. Also colo- 
niser. 

colonising (kol' 9 -nl-zing), p. a. [Ppr. of colo- 
nize, v.] Given to emigration and the found- 
ing of colonies in new countries: as, the British 
are a colonizing people. Also colonising . 

Rhodes too was iu early time* s colonising . and so a 
famous power — one, therefore, of which some knowledge 
might naturally have reached the writer of the Pentateuch. 

G. Bauiirmm, Grig, of Nations, U. 188. 

golfimi pAn (kol-o-nftd'), ft. [< F. colonnade, < 
It. colonnato, colonnata , a range of columns, < 
oolonna, < L. columna, a column: see column.] 
In arch., any series or range of columns placed 
at certain intervals, called intercolumniations, 
from one another, such intervals varying ac- 
cording to the requirements of art and utility, 
and of the order employed, 
oolottnadod (kol-owrded), a. [< colonnade + 
-ed*.] Furnished with a oolozmade. 
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Santa* aid, atow afal uU*. TMi/nm, The Mr. odophon (kol'$-fon), M. [< LL. oolophon, < Or. 
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lette-table. 


colonnette (kol-o-net'), n. [F., dim. of co- 
/onne ; see colonne .] A little column. 

The fsgade . . . with 1U multiple eoloneUss and pilas- 
ters resembles a gigantic) organ. 

<BTft Perkin*, Italian Sculpture, p. 187. 

colontU (ko-lG'nus), it. ; pi. ooUmi (-nl). [L., a 
husbandman, a farmer, colonist, later a serf: 
see colons and colony.] 1. A colonist.— 8. 
Under the later Boman empire, a cultivator 
bound to the soil ; an agricultural serf, 
colony (kol'$-ni), a. ; pi. colonies (-niz). [Early 
moOl. colonic; = D kolonie = G, /colonic = Dan. 
Sw. koloni, < F. colonic = Sp. Pg. It. colonia, < L. 
colonia , a colony, < oolonue, a husbandman, colo- 
nist, < oolere, till, cultivate, dwfell : see cult, culti - 


it always decided the contest”; but see colo- 
phony) ; prob. akin to L. columen , top, summit: 
see column. Of. Gr. sopvtf, the head, top, high- 
est point, < Kdpvg, head, helmet: see corypha, 
coryphmm ,] 1 . An emblematic device, or a note, 
especially one relating to the circumstances of 
production, as the printer’s or scribe’s name, 
place, and date, put at the conclusion of a book 
or manuscript. 

The eolophon may be, and frequently Is. a pious ejacu- 
lation, such aa " Ixus Deo ! " or" Deo sltlaus et gloria 1 " 
... or ... the mark or devloe of the printer: the seal, 
aa It were, solemnly affixed to an Instrument of high Im- 
portance, aa a published book was once thought to be. 

N. and Q., 6th ier., IX. 170. 

8. The end of a book; the word “ finis,” or 
“the end,” marking the conclusion of any 


wte,eto.l 1. A company or body of people who printed work.— 3. leap.] [NL.] In eodl.i (aj 
migrate from their native country or home to a A genus of coleopterous Insects. Westwood, 
new province, country, or district, to cultivate 1882. (b) A genus of araohnidans. Bev. 0. P. 
and inhabit it, but remain subject to or inti- Cmnbridgv, 1874. 

mately connected with the parent state ; also, colophons (kol'p-fdn), n. Same as colophony . 
the descendants of such. settlers so long as the Fallows. 

connection with the mother country is retained. Colophonian 1 (kol-o-fd'ni-an), a. [< Colophon 
Among the ancient Greeks the simple eofony, which was ( Bee colophony) + -tow.] ‘Of or pertaining to 

Coiophon, an anolent X of Ionia. 

(which see). Among the Homans the earliest colonies, COlOIMlOnian 3 (kol-p-ffi ni-an), a. [< oolophon 
so called, were merely garrisons in a hostile territory. + -km.l Relating to a oolophon, or the oon- 
later, oolonles were founded for ttie benefit of the poor dugion of a book. Cudworth . 

colophenic (kol-$-fon'ik), a. [< colophony + 
-ic.J Derived from colophony, as certain res- 
inous acids called pinic acid, pimaric acid, sylvic 
add. and colopholic acid. Almeae acids are iso- 
merle, their common formula being CqoHaoOq. 
honite (kol' 9 -f(>-nIt), w. [< colophony + 
] A variety of garnet of a reddish-yellow 


of Rome ; but Sylla restored the military character to the 
. • became in general a foundation for tho 


colony, whloh 

benefit of veteran soldiers who had served their time. 

The colonists retained their Roman oitixenship, and re- 
ceived their lands by lot, the original inhabitants of the 
site being subordinated to them. In American history 
the name lsgiven especially to the thirteen separate com- 
munitles along tho Atlantic coast under English rule which COJ 
combined in the revolution, and were formed In 1776 Into A\ 
the United States of America. " * 


They were (in geograph- 
ical order) New Hampaliire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Dolaware/V irglnla, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia. These were all originally English colonies 
excepting New York and Delaware, whloh were for a time 
respectively Dutch (as New Netherland) and Swedish (as 

New Sweden). Thelrj L “ 

saehuaetts, Rhod< 


or brown color, occurring in coarse granular 
masses : so called from its resemblance in color 
and luster to the resin colophony, 
colophonium (kol-$-f6'ni-um), n. [NL., < L. 
colophonia , colophony: see colophony .] Same 
heir goveramenta were by charter (In Mai- as colophony . 

Le Island, and Connecticut), proprietary OOlOphO&y (kol'$-f6-ni), W. [Formerly QOlofo- 


and Connecticut, which chose their own governors) the phane, formerly colophone , — Pr. Pg. colophonia 
governor was appointed by the crown or by the proprie- = Sp. It. oolofmla , < L. colophonia (so. rcsina) 
tarles. The crown claimed a veto on legislation, and juris- (NL. also colophonium, > Dan. kolofonium), < Gr. 
rifnti.m Af *h* AAtirf. nf lomf Kohofuvla (sc. bnrlvri). Colophonian resin, fem. 

of Kotof&vioc (L. Colophomus), Colophonian, < 
Kohxtfjv (L. Colophon ), a city of Ionia, prob. 
so named from Kokxfuv, summit, top (there 
are about thirty towns named Summit in the 
United States): Bee colophon.] A solid, amor- 
phous substance, of an amber or blackish- 
brown color, left after distilling crude turpen- 
tine with water ; common resin, or rosin, it is 
widely used in the arts, especially In making soap and the 
cheaper grades of varnish, and In medicine as an ingredi- 
ent of plasters. Also colophons. [The word is not now in 
use exoept as a book-word.] 


diction of appeaia from the court of last resort 
Once on a time thirteen famous colonies of the older 
England voted that they were and ought to be free and 
independent States. By that vote they ceased, in the sense 
of a colonial office, to be English colonies any lunger. In 
the sense of history they became English colonies more 
truly than before. • E. A. Freeman , Amer. Leets., p. 26. 

8, The country or district planted or colonized. 

This oitie [Augusta] was a Colony of the Romanes, by 
whom it was for a long timo inhabited. 

Crryat, Crudities, I. 87. 

3. A number of persons of a particular nation, 
taken collectively, residing temporarily or in- 
definitely in a foreign city or country: as, the _ , - ... ,, _ . - ... _ ___ . „ 

American colony in Paris.— 4. A number of Oolopterid® (kol-op-ter i-de), n.pl [NL.,< Co- 


ammals or plants living or growing colonially. 

" "y — W In hot., a group or (generally unicellular) 

dgm produced by cell-division from a common 


parent cell, and adhering fit groups or chains, somotime* 



the administration is carried on by public officers under 


lopterus, 1, + -idee.] In Cabanis’s classification 
of birds, a name of the American family Tyran- 
nida, embracing the tyrant flycatchers and their 
immediate allies, as a group of clamatorial or 
non-oscine Passeres. See Tyrannidas. 

v [NL. fCabanis, 
rtal, + Trreodv. 
the typical 

„ ^ -8. In 6H- 

tom., a genus of coleopterous insects. Erick- 
son, 1842. 



CoIOQUlntt, ». [ME., < OP. coluqHinte, P. oojo- 
ment. Gibraltar an< ^ Hongkong are examples of British Quinte t see ooloQuintiaa.] Same as coloQuintida. 
mown colonies.— MM .Colony, specifically, the Plymouth Ooeumber wilde and ootoquynt doo bresc. 

Colony in^NUswchuset^ orjOie region oriM occupied b^ Palladius , Husbondrie (E. B. T. 8.), p. 84. 

COUb 

ooloquinHda, < 

^ f cotocynthiaa, 

prop. acc. of L. oolocynihis, > E. colooynth : see 
colooynth.] The colooynth or bitter apple. See 
oolocynth. 

The food that to him now is as luscious as locusts, shall 
be to him shortly as bitter as eoloquintida . 

Shah., Othello, i. 8. 

[The second spelling 
England ; early mod. E. oof 

■ol * -*>.] Derived from or'ielat* to eblo- S 

phony: appUed to one of the aelde present in 

W^n^lu. D“- - Bw . bum = Pr. Bn. igjjolor (Pg. 
ill the otflophonic a efr **- also oontr. cor) s= It oolorc, < L* color (color-), 


oolor 

OL. cobs (of. orbori), color, tint, orig. a cov- 
ering, from the root of celare, cover, bids, oo- 
eultare, hide : see conceal and occult. For the 
transfer of sense, of. Gr. xpoUL xf&h surface, 
skin, color.] 1. Objectively, that ouality of a 
thing or appearance which Is pefoeivti % the 
eye alone, independently of the form of the 
thing; subjectively, a sensation, or the class of 
sensations, peculiar to the organ of vision, and 
arising from stimulation of the optic nerve. The 
proper stimulus to the sensation of color is light radiated 
from a luminous body or reflected from the surface of a 
non-luminous body s but it can be induced by other means, 
•a by an electric shock. When a ray of white light is 
analysed, as by a prism, into parts each of a definite 
wave-length, the pans show the colors red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, and violet, whioh form a oonunuoas 
spectrum, each color shading gradually into the next. 
(Bee light and spectrum.) These colors have been termed 
primary or simple, though in fact they do not excite sim- 
ple oolor-sensationa If the colors or the speotrum are 
recombined, white light reappears. Similarly, if two od- 
ors which lie near together in the speotrum, both on 
the same side of light of wave-length 0.624 mioron, are 
mixed (for example^ if two rays of colored light are 
thrown upon the same spot so as to be reflected from it 
together^ the Intermediate colors are nearly produced. 
If, however, the odors, being on different sides of that 
point, are taken further ana further apart in the spec- 
trum, the mixture becomes gradually whiter Gese satu- 
rated) until two colors are found which produce pure 
white light If the colors are still further removed, a 
purple remits. Those pairs of oolars which when mixed 
produce white or gray light are called complementary col- 
ors : such are red and green-blue, orange and blue, yellow 
and lndlgo-blne, green-yellow and violet The sensations 
produced by the different parts of the spectrum, however, 
vary with the Intensity of the light: Urns, orange when 
highly illuminated looks more ydlow than when darker, 
spa the main effect of increasing the illumination of a 
color is to add a yellow color-sensation, called the oolor 
Of brightness. If, instead of mixing spectral colon, col- 
ored pigments are mixed, very different results are ob- 
tained : thus, while spectral blue and yellow produce 
white, blue and yellow pigments produce green. This la 
due to the fact that the blue pigment absorbs nearly all 
the yellow and red light, while the yellow pigment absorbs 
the Dine and violet light, so that only the green remains 
to be reflected. Oolars vary in chroma, or freedom from 
admixture of white light ; in brightness or luminosity; 
and in hue. which roughly corresponds to the mean wave- 
length of the light emitted. The numbers which measure 
these quantities, as well as any other system of three num- 
bers for defining colors, are cslled oonstants of oolor. Pure 
white light ana darkness are not ordinarily regarded as 
oolors ; but white and black objects are commonly spoken 
of as colored, although the former reflect and the latter 
absorb all the rays of light without separating them into 
colors properly so called. 

8. In painting: (a) The general effect of all 
the hues entering into the composition of a 
picture, (b) An effect of brilliancy combined 
with harmony: said either of a work in differ- 
ent colors or of a work in monochrome, or of 
an engraving: as, the picture has no color; the 
engraving is full of color. 

Though there is no colour, strictly speaking, in an en- 
graving consisting merely of black and white llnea, yet the 
term is often . . .applied to an engraving whioh is supposed, 
from the varied character of its lines and the contrast at 
light and shade, to oonvey the idea of varied local ooUmr 
aa seen in a painting. Chatto, Wood Engraving; p. 218. 

3. Any distinguishing hue, or the condition of 
having a distinguishing hue— that is, a hue dif- 
ferent from that which prevails among objects 
of the kind concerned, whether the prevailing 
hue be positive, as green, or neutral or negative, 
as white or black; hence, (a) in a picture or 
view, or in a fabric or other material dyed or 
painted, any hue, especially a pure tint (often 
implying a vivid one), other than black and 
white; (o) in human beings, from the stand- 
point of the white races, a hue or complexion 
other than white, and especially black; (c) in 
hot., any hue except green. See colored , 2.-4. 
The natural hue of the face: a red or reddish 
tint; flush; blush; complexion in general. 

But aye alio drank the cauld water, 

To keep - 


tep her colour fine. 
Fair 


oolophaoj. w. An erroneous form of colophony. 
eolophone (kol'$-f8n), ft. [< ooloph(ony) 4* 
-cue.] A viscid, aromatic hydrocarbon-oil ob- 
tained by the rapid distillation of colophony, 
or distilling oil of turpentine with strong 


Spffl. imd la * 111 1)0111 0M6B oolor, colour (kal'gr). *. 

OOtopholic (kol-6-fol'ik), a. [< eolopk(o*,)+ 


Annie (Child’s Ballads, III. S01X 

Look, whether he has not turned his colour, and has 
tears in bis eyes. 8hak. f Hamlet, iL & 

My colour came and went several times with indignation. 

Swift, Gulliver's Travels, ii. & 

G. That which is used for coloring; a pigment; 
paint. 

The statue it but newly fixed, the colour’s 
Not dry. Shat., W. T„ v. 8. 

By mixing his colours with white, the artist obtains his 
tints. By mixing colours with colours, he produces com- 
pound colours, or hues ; and by mixing ootour* or tints with 
black, he gets shades. ' 

Salter’s Field’s Chromatography, p. 27. 

6. pi. (a) A flag, ensign, or standard, such as 
is borne in a military body, or by a ship : so 
called from being usually marked by a partic- 
ular combination of oolors : sometimes used aa 
a singular noun. See flag*. 


I thought I should have had a tomb hung round 
With tatter'd colours, broken spears. 

Lust’s Dominion, 1?. 5. 
An author compares a ragged coin to a tattered eolourt, 

Addison. 

The national colors were waving in all directions, 

0. W. Holmes , Old Vol of Life, p. 26. 

(ft) A distinctive marking by color or colors, as 
of a badge or dress; specially colored insignia; 
hence, any symbol or mark of identification : 
as, the colors of a party; the colors of a boxer; 
the colors of a rider or an owner in a horse- 
race. 

In whate count? s they kaire that knytfhttesmyghte lmawe 
lohe kynge be his colours. 

Morte Arthurs (S.E.T. 8.X l 2804, 

7t. An ornament of style. 

Figures of poetrie, 

Or oolourts of rethorik. 

Chaucer , House of Fame, l 860. 

8. Kind; sort; variety; character; description. 

Boys and women are for the most part cattle of this 

colour. Shak., As you Like it, ill. 2. 

He [Henry VIII.] could send Cromwell to (he blook the 
moment he discovered that he was pursuing designs of a 
colour whioh did not recommend Itself to him. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 244. 

9. Appearance; aspect. 

Nothing is further from colour or ground of truth, than 
that which you write of Sir Hubert Drury's going to mass. 

Donne, Letters, xxxiL 
A business difference between communes will take on 
much the same colour as a dispute between diggers in the 
lawleu West, and will lead as directly to the arbitrament 
of blows. Contemporary Hoc., LI. 479. 

. 10. That which serves to hide the real char- 
acter of something and give a false appearance ; 
mere appearance; false show; pretense; guise. 
Why hunt I then for colour or excuse? 

Shak., Lucrooe, 1. 267. 
Under the colour of commending him, 

I have access my own love to prefer. 

Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 2. 
My father Instantly clapped his hand on my unole Toby’s 
month, under colour of whispering in his ear. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, iv< 29. 

Ilf. Reason; ground; especially, good reason; 
excuse. 

The most colour of comparison is in the othor twaine. 

. . . And thus as I said, in these two things may yon 
oatohe most colour to compare the wealthy mans merit* 
with the merlte of tribulation. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1678), fol. 60. 

I have the wars for my colour, and my pension shall 
seem the more reasonable. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., L 2. 

What has Aeolus done, to be destroy'd? 

At least, I would have a colour. 

Fletcher , Valentlnlan, Iv. 8. 
Hid I attempt her with a thread-lore name, 
Un-napt with meritorious actions, 

She might with colour disallow my suit • 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, L 1. 

12. An apparent or prima facie right, pretext, 
or ground : especially used in legal phraseology, 
and commonly implying falsity or some defect 
of strict right: as, to extort money under color 
of office ; to hold possession under color of title. 

Finding no colour to detaine me, they dismiss’d me 
with much pitty of my ignorance. 

Evelyn, Diary, Dec. 26, 1667. 
[He] went also to the houses of those few families planted 
there, and forced some of them to swear allegiance to the 
crown of Sweden, though he had no color of title to that 
place. Wimkrop, Hist. New England, II. 170. 

18. In mining > a particle or scale of gold, as 
shown when auriferous gravel or sand is panned 
or washed out with the batea or horn-spoon. 
[Cordilleran mining region.]— 14. In pnren.. 
one of the perceptive faculties, its supposed 
function being that of giving the power oz per- 
ceiving colors or of distinguishing their shades. 
—10. Inker. See tincture.— lo. Animation; 
vividness. 

Ho ooutho kyndliche with colour disortue. 

Yf alle the worlds were whit other swanwhlt alle tbynges? 

Piers Plowman (C), xxL 214. 

17. In music : (a) The various rhythmic, me- 
lodic, or harmonic characteristics in a composi- 
tion which constitute its individuality, as varia- 
tions in rhythm, melodic decorations or figures, 
intentional discords, etc. The use of the term la 
traceable to the early use of colored lines to assist in the 
Interpretation of theneumn, and also of colored notes and 
other signs in the mensural-music, (ft) The timbre or 
quality of a musical tone. Bee timbre.— Absorp- 
tion of color. See absorption - Accidental oolors, 
acoustic oolor, adjective oolor. See the adjectives.— 
AMliim Mffii aoloil Same as spirit colors. — Artlata* 
ooXonjthe finer and more expensive oolors used by artists, 

In distinction from the coarser colors used by boose- 
painter*.-- Body oolor. See body-color. - Brass-c olor , 
lee tausi.— Broken colon.. See broken.- Oake-OOlOT. 
See water-color, below. —Ooal-tar oolors. See ooaUar. 

-- CSa5 ®r in Pliadlugt, in tow. a false statement pleaded 
by the defendant, from whioh the plaintiff seems to have 
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a in apparent but not a sufficient right, the object being to 
lay a foundation tor matter In avmdanoe of li— Oolor Of 
ottos* the semblance ot right by which a sheriff or other 
officer assumes to do that which the law does not really 
authorise. It implies an illegal act— Color Of title, 
semblance or appearance of tltlo, irrespective of its va- 
lidity. According to the stricter authorities, to give color 
qf title the instrument should be good in form, identify 
the property, profess to convey It, and be duly executed ; 
and in such case possession under it may ripen Into per- 
fect title, irrespective of the void or voidable character 
of the instrument — Oo&flucnt oolors. See confluent.— 
Distemper oolors, colors around in water to a creamy 
consistency, to which is added a siring of Clue or white 
of egg to make them adhere to the surface to which they 
are applied. They are generally used for decorating 

E ered walls or ceilings. Also called fresco colors.— 
oolor, any dry pigment suitable for grinding in a 
urn to be used in painting.— Eodeelastieal oolors, 
llturgioal oolors, colors for vestments, and for bangings 
of the altar, sanctuary, pulpit etc,, varying according to 
the festival, the season, or the kind of office. According 
to the Homan sequence of colors, white, as the color ox 
purity and Joy, is used on the festivals of Christ tho Vir- 
gin, angels, ana saints not martyrs, and at marriages ; red. 
as the oolor of blood, on the feasts of the Holy Cross and 
of martyrs, and Also at Whitsuntide with referenoe to the 
tongues of fire (Acts H. 8) ; violet or purple, as tho peniten- 
tial color, in Advent, Septuageslma, etc., Lent, and on vi- 
gils, etc. ; green, the prevailing color of natural vegetation, 
and symbolic of hope, on days and during seasons not 
otherwise distinguished, especially from Trinity to Advent 
Sunday, both exclusive ; black, on Good Friday, at funerals, 
and at services for the departed. These colon aro widely 
used in Anglican churches also, though leu frequently for 
vestments than for hangings. Some Anglican churches 
have revived the old English or Sarum colors, namely, 
red as the ordinary Sunday color, as a penitential color 
on Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Easter Even, and Whit- 
sun Even, and also on the same days as in the Homan use ; 
white, throughout Eastertide ; yellow, for feasts of con- 
fessors : bine, indifferently with green ; and brown or 
gray with violet, for penitential seasons. In the Greek 
Church vestments, etc., of various colors are used, but 
there Is no fixed or habitual sequence as in the West, ex- 
oept that red is preferred for Lent.— Fast colors, those 
oolors whioh do not wash out or fade easily from exposure 
to the sun. 


mixture of which all other oriogs t _ - — ~ 

oalled fundamental oojors.— Mp-063m tttexwnoftan 
by paper-stainers and caUop-printers to oomrs ground in 
water.—PUTS oolor. (a) A color produced by hatnoge- 
neous li|5E< lb) Any W brilliant or derided eSSTlri 
In painting, color in which each hue is lfchtedor shaded 
onlywith a modification of itself, and not with a totally 

a representation of snob a wall as red In the sun. and blue, 
gray, or brown in the shade.— BeoandilF OfltfmL See 
%wuiarv.-Wiit eptars, certain oolorsobtain^rin cal- 
leo-printmg so called from the use of 11 spirits," the tech- 
nioal name for the add solutions of tin. In applying the 
colors. Also oalled cri^— Ihl^lOTFt 

on. Same as accidental colors (which see, under aedden- 
Substantive oolor. x Bee adjectivecolor, under 
adjective.— To cast oolort, to lose oolor; change oolor. 

He oast al his oolour and bi-oom pale. 

WiUtom qf Palermo ( E.TL T. B.), L 88L 

To oha&ffe oolor, to turn red or pale : said of a person, 
c^tthouqn 

- To faar no oolorst, to fear no enemy: probably at first 
a military expression. B. Joneon; Swift. 

I can tell thee where that saying was born. of.I/wr no 
colours. . . . In the wars. Shak., T. N., L 6. 

To matoh colors, to find colors which produoe the same 
color-sensations.— To Show one’s oolong to declare one’s 
opinions, sentiments, or intentions.— Tabe-OOlora, oil- 
colors put up in collapsible tin tubes, for the use of artists. 
— Vanish oolors, a class of colors used in glass-painting. 
They are soft, and form when applied a kind of Maxe upon 
the surface of the glass.— VIMfiaUe OOlOTS, the oxids of 
various metals ground to a paste in a medium, usually oil 
decorating pottery. The colon 


of turpentine, and used for 
are developed by being fused Into the 
iture in a kiln.— WatOT-OOlOT. 


tem- 


perature in a kiln.— waxer-ooior. (a) A pigment ground 
In water containing a small amount ot glue, glycerin, 
honey, or molasses, to cause it to bind and adhere to the 
surface on which it is applied. When pressed Into molds 
and thoroughly dried, they are called cake-oolors ; but when 
sold in the form of a stiff paste they are called moist col- 
ors. (b) A painting done in suoh pigments.— YotUf- 
Helsmolts theory of oolor [named for Thomas Young 
(1778-1829), who. however, did not prove the theory, and 
Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand Helmnolts, born 1821). the 
doctrine that there arc three klnda of nerves in the retina, 
giving respectively sensations of red, green, and violet, and 
that all other color-sensations are due to the aimultanepiu 
excitation of two kinds of nerves or of all three. =Syn. 
1. Shade, Tint , etc. See Awl.— 10. Flea, pretext, sem- 
blance, disguise. 

“ * '■ " k v . [Early mod. E. also 

, !. colouren , coloren, < OF. 

colorer , F. eolorer = Sp. Pg. colorar (Pg. also 
corar) = It. colorare , oolor (of. F. colorier, OF. 
colorir (> D. kleuren =■ G. coloricren «= Dan. 
kolorcrc = Sw. kolorera) = Sp. Pg. oolorear and 
colorir B It. oolorire, color, paint, adorn), < L. 
colorare , give a oolor to, color, < cotor, color: 
see calory n. Cf. oolorish.j H trams. 1. To give 
or apply a oolor to; change or alter the color 
or hue of; dye; tinge; paint; stain. 


The name of fast colours is given to those which resist 
the action of light air, water, alcohol, dilute acids and 
alkalis, and of weak hypochlorites and soap solution. 

Calvert , Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. ID. 

Fmoo oolors. Same as distemper colors (which see, 
above), —Fundamental oolor, a color which, under the 

illumination of average diffused daylight, produces as ’ •- „ ,, 

nearly as possible a fundamental color-sensation. Also G010T, C010UT (Jcui 
celled primary color. See color -sensation.— General col- collovre, colour c; < 
OT, in painting, the effect in combination of all tho hues ~ 

or tones appearing in a picture.— Gradation of OOlOT, 
the continuous variation of the color-sensations excited by 
the different parts of a surface.— Grainlng-COlOM, colors 
ground in linseed-oil with tho addltlou of a small amount 
of wax to prevent their spreading when manipulated with 
a mining-comb to imitate the graining of various woods. 

—Ground oolor. Bee ground!, a.— High color, (a) A 
hue which excites Intensely chromatic color-sensations, (b) 

Redness of the complexion.— Intense color, a high color. 

—Japan oolors, oolors ground In a medium called japan. 

They are used by coach- and car-painters, and arc often 
oalled coach-colors. They are thinned with turpentine 
before using, and dry dead or flat that Is. without any 
gloss. They are afterward varnished, which brings out the 


There was no link to colour Peter's hat [that Is, with 
smoke]. Shak., T. or the S., iv. 1. 


lity ; give a specious appear- 
• fair light; palliate; excuse; 


iancy of color.— Law Of oolor, the principle that 
every color of the spectrum can be matched by a mixture 
of some two out of three colors, namely, the scarlet vermil- 
ion of the spectrum at wave-length 0.689 (Angstrom), the 
pure blue of the spectrum at wave-length 0.464, and a 
green a little more intense than the pure green of the spec- 
trum at wave-length 0.624, except only that the green of 
the spectrum oonteins a little of both zed and bine.— 

Liturgloal oolors. See ecclesiastical oolors, above.— 

Looal oolor. (a) In painting , the hue, or combination of 
hues, spocia] to any object or part. (6) A general system 
of light and shadow upon which the modeling and tint- 
ing of details is executed ; chiaroscuro. 

Local colour in all the black and white arts means (he 
translation of Ml hues into their relative degrees of gray. 

Hamerton, Graphic Arts, p. 424. 

(c) Distinct characteristics, peculiarities, or individual- 
ity : said ot a place, a country, a period, eto. 

One [tower] Inserted In the body of the wall [of Ches- 
ter] ana the other connected with it by a short, crumbling 
ridge of masonry, they contribute to a positive jumble of 

local color. H . James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. . 11 . . „ ... „ 

—Mixture of ootok a color which throws upon the ret- f 
lna a sum of “ 

in intensity, „ ..... 

constituent oolors, the gum of the proportions being unity. 

Thus, if A, B, and 0 are the lights thrown upon the retina 
by three oolors, and another color projects a light which is 
the stun of } A/f B, and 4 0, then the latter is said to be a 
mixture of A, B, and C.— Moist oolor. See water-color, 
below.— Veaml oolor. a oolor which matches a mixture 
ot white and black.— Oll-oolpr, a pigment of any kind 
ground in linseed- or poppy-oil. The former oil is gener- 
ally used for house-paints, the latter for artists’ oolors.— 

Persons of oolor, specifically, persons having any pro- 
portion, however small, of African blood. 

Marriages between white men and women qf colour are 


2. Figuratively— (a) To cause to appear differ- 
ent from the reality; 
ance to : set in a f * 
make plausible. 

He colours the falsehood of JKneas by an express com- 
mand of Jupiter to forsake the queen. 

Dryden , Bed. of iEneid. 

We have acaroe heard of an inaurrection that was not 
coloured with grievances of the higheat kind. 

Addison, Freeholder. 

(&) To ffive a special character or distinguiah- 
ir^^uality to, analogous to color in a material 

Most [writings] display the individual peculiarities of 
their authors, ana are colored by personal feelings. 

WkippU, Ess. and Hev., t 288. 
Coloring matter, any element from whioh the oolor of 
natural objects is derived, or any substance employed in 
the arts for the purpose of imparting color.— Oomzlnf 
tool, in seal-engraving, a tool used for cutting color-lines 




The said marehants shal not allow any man whioh Is 
jot of their com; 
merchandise vnd 


not of their company, nor shal not oolour his goods and 
nder their c 


ipany. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, L 174. 

ZL intrana. To become red in the faoe; 
flush; blush: as, he colored from baahfulness: 
often followed by up. 

“ If you believed It impossible to be true," said Elisa- 
beth, eolouring with astonishment and **j won- 

der you took the trouble of coming so far." 

Jane Austen, Bride and Prejudice, p. SUL 




Positive OOlOTS, those colon which are unbroken by such 
accidents as affect neutral priors.— Primary oolors. (a) 
The seven oolors Into which Newton arbitnirUy divided 
the spectrum. See del 1, above, (b) The oolors red, yel- 
low. and blue, from the mixture of which It was errone- 
ously supposed (from the facts of the mechanical mixture 
of pigments) all other colon could be produoed. (e) The 
red, green, and violet light of the spectrum, from the 
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«t. [< cokmMe, ookmrdbleinoe -mtfi 1/The 
power of absorbing or reoeiving oolor. 

The cotourabUityotthe lichens Is not a p r oper t y of tbeee 
plants as a whole. 

IT. Crookes, Dyeing and Oalloo-prlnting, p. 878. 
8. Speciousness; plausibility. 



/s„ music), < L. ootorare, color: see oolor, *.] 
1 Capable of being colored; capable of being 
^ved, painted, tinged, or etained.— 8. Specious; 


d?0d,pamra<b WI HS^ OT,SHimea *“”** options; 
plauSiwe; giving an appearance of right, fair- 
i egg or fitness, especially a false appearance: 
as, a colorable pretext; a colorable excuse. 

Amonff the many cnriotu objections which have ap- 

" n ,d against the proposed constitution, the most ea- 
Kordinwyand the W colourable is derived from the 
Ivuut of some provision respecting the debts dne to the 
1> K SUtea A Eam&on, Federally, No. 84. 

Every one hastened to urge some former service or 
Rome present necessity ss a colorable plea for obtaining a 
urmit of some of the suppressed lands, 
imiii* w LDleraeU, Amen, of Lit., I. 862. 

HU wives— the deadly-lively sort of ladies whose por- 
traits are, If not a justification, at least a colourable occa- 
sion for understanding the readiness with which he (Henry 
VIII.] put them away. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist, p v 947. 

s gyn. % Speeiout , Plausible, etc. See ostensible. 

«lorftbteae»«,,ooloiir*ln«Mii (kul ' cr-g-bl- 
nee), «• SpeoiousnesBj plaiufblenesa. 

color&bly, colonr&bly (kul'sr-ft-bli), adv. Spe- 
ciously; plausibly. 

Elisha's servant, Oehaal, a bribing brother, he came 
adorably to Naaman the Syrian. 

Latimer, 9d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1560. 

Colorado beetle. Bee beetle*. 

(kol-fl-rtt'dq-it), n. [< Colorado 
(see def . ) + -Jte 2 .] A native tellurid of mercury, 
ii rare metallic mineral, found in Colorado. 

colorant (kul'gr-ant), n. [< L. coloran{ t-)s, ppr. 
of colorare, color: see color, v.] A coloring 
matter. 

'lliis wonderful colorant [rosanilino] may be constituted 
by the notion of almost any of the oxidising agents known 
lu chemistry upon uniline. Pop. Set. Mo., XXV. 907. 

colorate (kuTgr-fit), a. [< L. color atus, pp. of 
colorare , color: see color , f.l Colored; ayed 
or tinged with some oolor. [Bare.] 

Hud the tunioles and humours of the eye been colorate.. 

Hay, Works of Creation, ii. 

coloration (knl-^-rfi'shqn), n. [» F. coloration 
= Bp. coloracion a It. eolorazione, < L. as if 
loratio(n-), < colorare , pp. color atus, color: see 
color, v.] 1 . The art or practice of coloring, or 
the state of being colored; a coloring. 

The most serious objection to the increase of the aper- 
ture of object-glasses was the coloration of the image pro- 
duced. Whewell. 

2. Specifically, the special character or ap- 
pearance of the colors and colored marks on a 
surface ; an arrangement of colors. 

The slender wlilp-snakes are rendered almost invisible 
as they glide among the foliugo by a similar coloration. 

A. R. Wallace, Nat. Select, p. 64. 

colorational (kul-g-rfi'shon-al), a. [< colora- 
tion + -ah'] Of, pertaining to, or dependent 
on color: as, colorational changes. 

coloratura (kul'or-ft-tur), n. [* G. ooloraturen 
= Dan. koloratur , < It. coloratura, < LL. as if 
* coloratura (cf. color abilis : see colorable ), < L. 
colorare, pp. ooloratus, color: see oolor, v.] A 
general term for runs, trills, and other florid 
decorations in vocal music, in which single syl- 
lables of the words are to be sung to two or 
more tones. Also called coloring . 
color-bearer (kul'or-b&r'dr), n. One who 
bears a flag ; an officer or a soldier who carries 
the colors. 

color-blind (kul'qr-blind), a. and n. K, a. In- 
capable of perceiving certain colors. See color- 
blindness* 

Some men ere verse-deaf as others are color-blind. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 278. 

IL a. One who is incapable of accurately 
distinguishing colors, or certain colors; such 
persons collectively. 

Another engineer had by some oversight not been test- 
ed In his division, and this led to his examination and . . . 
conviction by the writer as a color-blind. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XX VL 488. 

color-blindness (kul'gr-bllnd'nes), n. Incapa- 
city for perceiving colon, independent of the 
capacity for distinguishing light and shade, and 
form. It Is not a mere incapacity for distinguishing 
colors (tor this might he dne to want of trainingXbut an 
absence or great weakness of the sensations upon whioh the 
power of dtttlnguishlng colon must be founded. Color- 
blindness may be total, that Is, the absence of all per- 
ception of colors as such, independently of light and shade, 
all colon appearing simply as shades; or partial, the en- 
tire or partial Inability to distinguish particular colors 
independently of difference of light and shade. The most 
common form of the latter defect is the inability to per- 
oeive red as a distinct color, red objects being confounded 
with gray or green, and next In frequency Is the inability 
to perceive green. The oolor which to a normal eye is 


acbromatopcia. 

OOlOT-boX (kul'gr-bok*), ». 
tor holding artists’ colors, 


«to4fa» 

Ooftoitte in tu MI v . the dhrcnta of tioloNiBiiilaL^ 
iffdeSXun from a neutral tint 

Nriorimcter (kul-g-rim'e-t6r), n. [■& F. cobri- 
mitre, < L. oolor, color, 4- metrum, measure.] 
An instrument for determining the strength of 


An instrument, invented hr Maxwell for mix- * lx i nt 11811 110 ,noh 111 diameter and 25 

I nrr a* lEKrSf »!:l e ?r e<1 ~ xwe “^t or inches high, and graduated. A standard solution of the 

mg the light of any three portions of the spec- color is placed in one tube, and in the other is placed a 
tram in any required proportions. solution of the sample to be tested. To the dancer solu- 


vrum in any required proportions. solution of the sample to be tested. To the darker solu- 

mkm-chxrt Oral' or-ohkrt f n A vAvlonelv ool- tton ^nemgh water is added to tiring both solutiotis to the 

of . colorimetric (kul'q-ri-met'rik), a . [< colorime- 

oolor-circla (kul gr-sdr'kl), n. An arrange- try + -4c.] Of or pertaining to the colorlme- 
ment of the hues red, orange, yellow, green, ter or colorimetry. 

blue, violet, and purple, m this order, about the colorimetry (kul-g-rim'e-tri), n. [As colorime- 
circumference of a circle. _ ter + -y».] The determination of the strength 

color-combination (kul gr-kom-bi-nfi'shfln), n. of colors, especially of dyes, by means of a ool- 
A juxtaposition of colors. . orimeter! 

color-comparator (kul pr-kom'pfl-rfi-tgr), ff. colorlne (kul'qr-in), n. [< oolor + -ine*.] A 
An apparatus used in comparing tints of the dry alcoholic extract of madder, consisting es- 
same color. seutiallv of aHsavin. numurin. fattv Matter, 

color-cone (kul'pr-kon), n. A regular arrange- and other substances soluble in alcohol, present 
ment of colors in a cone, the vertex being black, i n garaneine. 

the axis gray, every circumference a color-oir- c ol oring, col onring (kul'or-ing), n, [Verbal n. 
cle, and the intermediate parts intermediate in of color, colour, va 1. The act or aid; of ap- 


ment of colors in a cone, the vertex being black, in garaneine. 
the axis gray, every circumference a eolor-eir- coloring, colourin 
cle, and the intermediate parts intermediate in of color , colour , v, 
c ? lor * plying or oombin 


color. plying or comb ining colors, as in painting,— 

color-contrast (kuTgr-kon'trAst), n. A con- £. A combination or color; tints or hues col- 
trast of colors. lectively ; effect of a combination of tints, as 

Cplor-cylJMir (kTil'OT-giKm-d6r), A regu- in a picture or natural landscape, 
lar arrangement of colors m a cylinder, on the The clouds that gather rouud the setting sun 

same principle as in the color-cone. Do take a sober colouring from an eye 

COlor-diagram (kul'0P-di # a-gram), ft. A dia- That hath kept watch o’er man's mortality. 


same principle as in the color-cone. 

color-diagram (kul'or^di # a-gram), ft. A dia- That hath kept watch o'er man's mortslitv. ^ 

gram in whioh the colors are laid down upon an . Wordsworth, immortality, at 10. 

exact system. -Ntwton's color-diagram, a plane A particular use of oolor, or style of oombin- 
diagram in whioh any four points are chosen arbitrarily ing colors, as in the work of an artist. 

They who propo.. to Uienuelve. to the tntoins of an 
i w 11 * 4 ttut •*« would unite the colouring of Tintorot, the 

the mixture ol any two color, lie of Albert DUrer, and the tendermM of Corromlo. 

« Tn MliM. Huikin, Modern Falnten, IllVuti M. 

printing a roler or ^lade h&vlue a aliirht reciD- ^ ^ pooidiar character or indefinable ton. 

locating motion, placed in contact with the en- Srf'Se^Mnbination of oofonf in a^intinir’. 
gravedroU to distribute the coloring material. °L2* 5 colors in a painttog: 


A dia- 


Wordeworth, Immortality, at la 
3. A particular use of oolor, or style of combin- 
ing colors, as in the work of an artist. . 

They who propose to themselves In the training of an 


peculiar < 


graved roll to distribute the coloring material. 
colored, coloured (kul'ord), ». a. [? color, col- “?esnec^ 
our, + -ed2.] 1. Having a color; dyed; tinged; 0r J5**~}£' 


combination of colors in a painting: 
icially of tendency or style in writing 


painted or stained.— 2. Having a distinguish- 
ing hue. (a) Having some other hue than white or 
block, especially a bright or vivid hue, as red, purple, 
blue, etc. : as, a colored , ribbon. 

Seversl fragments of gold, colour'd silk, and linen were 
also found, the relics of the regal dress in whiuh it was 
customary ... to inter kings. Fairholt, 1. 62, note. 

Take my colour'd hat and cloak. Shak., T. of the S., 1. 1. 

(b) In 6ot., of any hue but green : as, a colored leal (c) 
Having a dark or black color of the skin ; black or mu- 
latto ; specifically, in the United States, belonging wholly 
or partly to the African race ; having or partaking of the 


The Castilian poet lias successfully given to what he 
adopted the coloring of his own national manners. 

Tiofcnor, Span. lit, I. 74. 

6. A specious appearance; pretense; show: 
as, the story has a coloring of truth. 

The usurpations of the legislature might be so flagrant 
and so sudden as to admit of no specious colouring. 

A. Hamilton, Federalist, No. 49. 

6. In music, same as coloratura.— 7. The com- 
mercial name for a preparation of caramel used 
to oolor soups and gravies. Bee caramel, 1.— 
Bronse oolormg- See brome. 
ttloriBht, colouriflht (kul'or-ish), v. t [< OF. 
colori88-, stem of certain parts of colorir, cou- 
lorir, F. colorier ( = Bp. Pg. colorir = It. colorire), 


or partly to the African race ; having or partaking of the Bronse oolormg. See bronse. 
color of the negro. In oensus- tables, etc., the term is COloriflht, COlOUXlflht (kul'or-ish), V. t 
often used to include Indians, Chinese, etc. coloriss-, stem of certain parts of coli 

practical security has the colored citljen for his lorir, F. colorier (= Bp. Pg. colorir = It. < 

Tight [ot.uflng.IT S. a. Bet., CXXVL 187. 00 i 0 i, paint, adorn, a var. of OF. and P. color* ': 

Hence -- (d) Of or pertaining to ^z™*™*** OT Poi™™ gee color, e. f and -ish 1 .] To oolor; paint; re- 
wtftly of negro origin ; as, the cotorsd vote. new the Wot ol * 

ST Having a specious appearance ; deceptive : ^ 

as, a colored statement.- Ootor^l dam. tm pta. thrt 

-Ocdored light, a mixture of a nitrate or chlMate with JSJiSieion^rcro but romlnU^entiS ev^catio 

old,tan,pt 

and pyrotechnic purposes. The salts chiefly used to give m 106 sir t Browne. Vula Err To 


colored flames arc barium chlorate, whioh imparts a green , , . _ . ' _ _/ _ 

color; strontium nitrate, red; sodium ohlorid or nitrate, COlorlgt, COlOUligt (kul^r-ist), n. [=a F. 06 
yellow ; potaMlnm eWorid or nitrate, violet. wto (>D. Dan. koloriet s G. colorist) mt Bp. 

color^UBtion^kul'Qr-j-kwft^hfin), n. An It. colorieta, < ML. cobrista, < L. color, color: 
equation in which the different terms added to- oo/br, n., and -iet.] One who colors ; a pa 


see color, v., and -ish 1 .] To oolor; paint; re- 
new the color ol. 

Would troth dispense, we could he content, with Plato, 
that knowledge were but remembrance, that Intellectual 
acquisition were but remitilseential evocation, and new 
impressions but the colouruhing of old stamps which stood 
pale in the soul before. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., To the Header. 

colorist, colourist (kul'gr-ist), *». [= F. ooior- 
istc (>D. Dan. kolorigt = G. colorist) m Sp. Pg. 


equation in which the different terms added to- color, ft., and -isf.] One who colors ; a paint- 
sether represent light* which impinge rimul- er . especially, when used absolutely, a painter 
taneously upon the retina, and in which the whose work* are notable for beauty of color, 
sign of equality implies the exact matching of xh. gr«u wiouri*. of termor tin.ci 
the colors of the light on the two sides. " * - - - -- 


the colors of the light on the two sides. Malone , Sir 

colorsr, colottrer (iul'gr-Cr), «. Onewho use* oo^-lake (kul' 8 r-iak), a. See lake. 
colors: as, painters^ oolorers. [Often used ^ b0 , utl 4 u of siferto i 
with a sumsuon of merely mechanical work, l lg ^norally known as a colour-lake and not a 
color-guard (kul'or-gttrd), n. In the United matter proper. Bmedlkt, Coal-tar Colours ( 


Malone, Sir J. Beynolda. 


with alumina 


_ .. , Is generally known as a colour-lake and not as a colouring 

Color-guard (kul'gr-g&rd), n. In the United matter proper. Benedikt, Coal-tar Colours (trans.X p. 2d 
States army, a guard attached .to each infantry colorless, colourleaa (kul' S r-les), a. [< oolor, 
battalion, having charge of the national ana colour, + •less.'] Destitute of color; not dis- 
regiznental colors, it is composed of a odor-sergeant tinguished by any hue : transparent, blanched* 

water ’ ^ ot 

under arms and in marching. The color-sergeant carries » colorless cheeks Or hair. 

the national colors. In the American civil war each regt- Light reflected merely from the outer surface of bodies 

ment carriod a national flag and a State flag, the latter ii | Q general colourless. Spottiewoode, Polarisation, p. 16. 

Pg. It. coloHfioo, < L. color, color, + -ficus, < w 1 

or oolor-eensations. persons of pure or mixed African descent.— 9* 

“ M0 ‘ extend mnoh UDOU the flew tor the axp^Ste 

W. Hertohel, quoted in Smithsonian Bep., 1880, p. 568. of heraldic colors. 


oomplementary to the defective oolor appears as gray; 
and^amtatorcjf w Mte »an d^ JESfEi 



ooiorm&si 


man), n. ; pi. oot- 
le who prepares 


oolonum, oolonmu (kni'< 
ormen, oolourmen (-men), 
and sells colors. [Eng* j 
OOlOT-party (kul'pr-pttr'ti), ft. In the English 
service, the two officers who cawy the colors of 
a regiment, usually the twojunior lieutenants. 
Four sergeants are told off to assist, one be- 
tween the two officers and three in rear rank. 
OOlor-printillg (kul'gr-prin'ting), ft. Printing 
with one color after another, or in different 
colors at once occupying parts of the sheet, 
color-reaction (kuTpr-rf-ak'shfen), n. See re- 
action . 

color-sensation (kurpr-sen-sa'slion), n. A sen- 
sation of the kind produced by the excitation 
of the retina of the eye. Such sensations are 
of threefold variability, differing in luminosity, 
chroma, and hue. See color , 3.— Fundamental 
color-sensation, one of the three nuos out of which all 
others are composed. These seem to be a pure rod, green, 
and blue or violet. 

color-sense (kurpr-sens), w. The power of per- 
ceiving color; the sense for color, 
color-sergeant (kul'or-aiir'jent), n. A sergeant 
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bles rudimentary or lacking, and palpi present. 
It is the largest family of the order. Some of Um spades 
measure nearly 2 feet across the otttrtretehed legs. 
Oolo— en dell (kol-CHWsn'df-i.), n. [Kb., < Gr. 
mfoooic, ooIomtu, + NL. Endeis, q. y.] A ge- 


who has charge of company or regimental colors. 
In the British army he Is a non-commissioned officer who 
ranks higher and receives better pay than an ordinaiy ser- 
geant, and, in addition to discharging the ordinary duties 
of a sergeant, attends the colors in the field or near head- 
quarters. There is one to each company or battalion of 
infantry. They are selected for meritorious service, and 
wear an honorary badge over the chevron. A color-ser- 
geant can be degraded only by oourt martial. In the 
Uultod States army a color-sergeant is one of the regular 
sergeants detailed to carry the regimental colors. He re- 
ceives no higher pay, but is relieved of the other duties 
of a sergeant. See color yuard . 

color-striker (kul'or-stri'kdr), n. A practical 
color-maker. [Eng.1 [in making chemical colors 
(ohrome-yollow, Prussian blue, chrome-green, etc.), one la 
said to strike the color when the proper chemical salt is 
added to another solution to produce the precipitate of 
color. Tills use of the word strike Is primarily English, 
but is current to some extent in the United States.] 

mtef-triangle (kul'pr-tri'ang-gl), n. A color- 
diagram in the form of a triangle so arranged 
that all colors are represented by points within 
it, and all points within it represent possible 
colors, except certain, points in the neighbor- 
hood of the vertex representing the fundamen- 
tal green. 

color-variation (kul'or-vfi-ri-ft'shon), n. In 
000 /.. difference or variability in color within 
specific limits, as in color-varieties of the same 
species. There la in many cases a wide range of color- 
variation, sometimes correlated with geographical distri- 
bution, and no doubt dependent upon climatic and other 
conditions of environment; but in many other instances 
it appears to be an Individual variation referable to no 
known cause. Specific categories of color-variation are 
albinism, melanism, and erythrism, (See these words.) 
The regular occurrence of some kinds of color-variation is 
called dichromatism, examples of which are the gray and 
red phases of many owls, and the white or colorless and 
variously colored phases of many herons. Regularly re- 
curring or periodical changes of color, according to age, 
■ex, or season of the year, do not constitute color- variatiou. 

000 /., a 
a peou- 
colors dif- 
ferent from that seen in other varieties. Such 
characters are sometimes constant in a great number of 
individuals, and are supposed by many naturalists to In- 
dicate a tendency to the formation of raoee. The common 
black and gray squirrels of the eastern United States are 
well-marked color-varieties of the same species, though 
they were formerly described us two distinct species. 

oolossal (k$-los'al), o. [ss D. kolossaal = G. 
Dam Bw. kolossal, after F. colossal = Bp. colosal 
m Pg. colossal = It. oolossale , < L. colossus, a 
colossus : see colossus and -a/.] Like a colossus ; 
of extraordinary size; huge; gigantic. 

This great colossal system of empire, thus founded on 
commerce. PovnuUl, Study of Autiquitles, p. W. 

Let his great example stand 
Colossal , soen of every land. 

Tennyson, Death of Wellington, viii. 

The great banqueting-hall . . . contains a oolossal chim- 
ney-piece, with a fireplace large onough to roast, not an ox, 
but a herd of oxen. //. James , Jr., Little Tour, p. 254. 
■BjlL Immense, enormous, prodigious. 

OOlOMOf (kilos'), a. [< F. colosse, < L. colossus : 
see colossus."} Same as colossus. 

In another Court not farre from this, stand foure other 
Cdossess, or huge Images of Copper. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 409. 

oolo— taut (kol-o-sS'&n), a. [< L. colosseus, also 
coiossimus , < Gr. KQtoaouuoq, colossal, < ttotoeadc, 
a colossus: see colossus.} Like a colossus; gi- 
gantic; colossal. 

Among others he mentions the eolossean statue of Juno. 

Harris , Pliilol. Inquiries. 

Oolo— endeida (koPo-sen-de'i-de), n.pl [NL., 
< Colossendeis + 4dce.] A family or sea-spiders, 
of the order Pycnogonida (or Podosomata), typi- 
fied' by the genus Colosscndeis, with the mandi- 



iteal liberty. There is much in common, in tttMptriVtbe 
thoughts, and even the phnasotasy of this epli tee, wtfh 
that to the Ephesians, which was written and sent about 
the same time. Often abbreviated CW. 

oolossict (k$-los'ik), a. [< L. oolossicus, < Gr. 
KoXoeoiKdc, ooleesaL < noXocub, a colossus: see 
colossus.} Oolossal: as, “Colossidk statues,” 
Chapman, Buggy D’Ambois, i. 1. 

A certain instrument that lent supportanoe 
To your oolossie greatness. Ford, Broken Heart, lv. 1. 

O ol o— ooh e lyt (kol-o-sok'e-lis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Kotoeedc, a colossus, + a tortoise.] A 
lus of oolossal fossil land-tortoises, of the 
lly Testudinidw . C. atlas is supposed to have been 
12 to 14 f “ 


from] 


The remains occur in the Slvalik 


Cefotsendeii Uptwhynchu*. After Carpenter. 


nus of sea-spiders, typical of the family Colos- 
sendeidas . C. colossea and C. leptorhynchus are 
examples. 

Colosseum, Coliseum (koi-o-, koi-i-sS'um), a. 
[The form Coliseum (after ML. Coliseum , > F. 


Collate = Bp. Coliseo n Pg. Colisoo. Coliseu — It, 
o, Culiseo)i\ 
scum (= D. G. Di 


Coliseo, 


is now less common than Colos- 
n (= D. G. Dan. Kolosseum «= It. Colosseo), 
< L. (ML. NL.) Colosseum , prop. neut. of L. 
colosseus ( coiossimus ), colossal: see eolossean , 
colossus.} A name given on account of its size 
to the Flavian amphitheater in Borne, the great- 
est of ancient amphitheater^ which was begun 
by the emperor Vespasian (Titus Flavius Sabi- 
nas), and finished by his son Titus in A. D. 80. 
A large portion of the structure still exists, part of the 
wall l)eing entire. The outline of the Colosseum is ellip- 
tic, the exterior length of the building being 607 feet, and 
its breadth 512 feet; it is pierced with 80 vaulted open- 
ings or vomitories in the ground story, over which are 
superimposed on the exterior face three other stories, the 
whole rising perpendicularly to a height of 160 feet. The 
lower story Is decorated between the arches with Doric 
semi-columns ; the second and third stories, also with 
arched openings, bear respectively Ionic and Corinthian 
semi-columns ; and the fourth story, which is higher than 
the others, and walled In, bears an equal number of Corin- 
thian pilasters, and is pierced in alternate intercolumnla- 
tlous with rectangular wludows, and iu the remaining in- 
tercolumniatlons with smaller rectangular openings at a 


\ feet long. 

hills in northern India. Falooner and Gaulley. 
ooioft SU1 (ko-los'us), ». ; id. colossi (-1) or, rarely, 
* eolossmm (-ez). [k F. colosse = Bp. 00/000 s Pg. 
It. colosso = D. kolos mm G. koloss m Dan. kotos m 
Bw. koloss, <L. colossus , < Gr. mkoaa6q, sometimes 
sdXorrd c, a gigantic Btatue; perhaps related to 
koXdk&voo or koMkAvoc, a long, lank, lean person.] 
A statue of gigantic size; specifically (usually 
with a capital)* the bronze statue of Apollo at 
Bhodes, which is said to have been 70 cubits 
high, and was reckoned among the seven won- 
ders of the world. According to the popular fable, 
it stood astride the mouth of the port, so that ships sailed 
between its legs ; but In fact it stood on one side of the en- 
trance of the port It was overthrown by an earthquake 
in 224 B. 0., after standing about fifty-six years, and its 
fragments lay where they fell for nearly a thousand years. 

He doth bestride the narrow world. 

Like a Colossus. Shot., J. C., i 2. 

In that isle he also defaced an hundred other ooloseuees. 

Sir T. Herbert , Travels. 

One of the images . . . was a magnificent colossus, shin- 
ing through the dusky air like some embodied Defiance. 

//. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 266. 

colossus-wile (k$-los'us-wIz), adv. In the man- 
ner of a colossus : astride, as the colossus at 
Rhodes was fabled to have stood. JShdk. 
oolocteid (ko-los'te-id), ft. A stegoeephalous 
amphibian of the family Colosteidm. 

“ " ‘ “ < Co- 

stego- 
genus 

\teus. They had a lixard-liko form,' with the belly 
covered by rhombio shields, and imperfectly ossified ver- 
They lived during the " ‘ “ 



tebno. They 

colMtethid 


ie Carboniferous < 
,n. At 


ihibian of the family Colostethidai, 


?ara- 


mSgf' 





9S» 



i » a g 



Rsmalns of the CokMsetim, or Flavian Anphhhoater. 
lower level. The arena is 258 by 158 feet, and coven ex< 


lOBtethidflS (kol-os-teth'i-de), n. pi. [NL., 
< Colo8tethus + -idw.} A family of firmlster- 
nial salient amphibians, typified by the genus 
Colostethus. They have premaxillary and maxillary 
tooth, subcylindrical diapophyses and precoraooids, but 
no omosternum. 

Oolostethns (kol-os-tfi'thus), n. [NL. (Cope, 
1866), < Gr. iwXof, defective, + erffioq, breast.] 
A genus of tailless amphibious, typical of the 
family Colostethidai . 

Oolostens (ko-los'tf-us), n. [NL. (Oope, 1868), 
so called with ref. to the imperfect ossifica- 
tion of the vertebrae, < Gr. k6aos, docked, im- 
'leet, + btrrfov, bone.] The typical genus of 
a — Colosteidm. 

H (kol-os-trfi'shon), n. [= F. 00 / 00 - 
tration, etc., < L. colostratio\n-). < colostrum, the 
first milk after delivery: see colostrum.} A dis- 
ease of infants, caused by drinking the colos- 
trum. Bee colostrum, 1. 

colostrie (ko-los'trik), a. [< colostrum + -fo.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of the colostrum. 

[< colostrum + 


the family C 

eolostratfon 



naval contests when required. A system of awnings was 
provided for shading the entire Interior. It is estimated 
that the Colosseum provided seats for 87,000 spectators. 

The exterior of the building is faced with blocks of traver- 
tin ; the Interior is built of brick, with considerable use of 
marble. See amphitheater. 

colossi,** Plural of colossus. 

OolOMUn (kfi-los'ian), a. and n. [Cf. L. Colos- 
senses, n. pi. , Cmmsinus, a. ; < Colossm, < Gr. Ko- 
Tuoeeat: see def.] L fl. Of or pertaizung to the 
ancient city of UoIosssb. 

II. ft. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Oolos- „ . 

see, an ancient city of Phrygia, in Asia Minor ; alpSf, ft. [Atmar. a eontr. of 
specifically, one pf the Christians of Colossa, to anything Cohsj/, 1717. 
whom Paul addressed one of the epistles form- colp 8 Ckolp), ». [w. oolp, apoii 
ing part of the canon of 'the New Testament.— 

8. m. The abbreviated title of one of the books 
of the New Testament, “ the Epistle of Paul the 


the church, and the object of file epistle is to set before 
the difcciples their real relation to Christ, and the conse- 
quent largeness of both their spiritual life and their aplr- 


i., neut., also 00 - 
lostra, colustra, fern. ; origin obscure. 1 1. The 
first milk secreted in the breasts after child- 
birth.— 8f. An emulsion made by mixing tur- 
pentine and the yolk of eggs, 
colotozny (k$-lor6-mi), n. [< Gr. k 6fov, the co- 
lon, + roftif, a cutting, < ri/mtv, rauelv , out: see 
anatomy and oo/on^.j In swrg., the operation 
of m along an incision into the colon, usually 
for the purpose of forming an artificial anus, 
colour, colourable, etc. Bee color, etc. 
oolonverlnet, ft. An obsolete form of cutoerin. 
Grass. 

oolpH, n. See ooapl. 

' m coUop.l A bit of 


colp 8 (kolp), 1 
A light dart 


[W. colp, a pointed spar, a dart.] 
or javelin used by the Celts. 
(kol-peng'ki-in| j. ft. pTL., < Gr. 
trof, the bosom, the Dosom-like fold of a gar- 
ment (see gulf), + kyxvpu, an infusion.] In tot., 
tissue composed of wavy or sinuous cells. 




. a rubl m big into which waiter may be fened 
for dilating the vagina. 

colpioe (fcPpis), a. [E. dial: of. NL. oolpMum 
paSey}, ulH OF. oolper, F. roaper, eS: see 
aoupi. Of. coppice.'] A young tree out down 
ana need as a lever. [Prov. Eng.] 
colpttda (kol-pl tis), n. [NL.,< Or. Mhwoc, bosom, 
lap, womb, +-4tte.j In pathol, Inflammation of 

oolpooele (kol'p$-s61), n. [os F. colpoctle, < Or. 
xdXirof, bosom, lap. womb, + rifa, a tumor.] A 
tumor projecting Into the vagina ; hernia vagi- 
nalis. Also called # lytrocete, 

Oolpoda (kol-po ' d$), n. [NL., < Or. KoXir&dw, 
winding, sinuous, < kMlitoc, bosom, bay, + ieldof, 
form.] 1. A genus of oiliate infusorians, repre- 
senting a low grade of organisation of the Of H- 
ata ) common in infusions of hay. They have some- 
what the ahapeof a bean, move actively by means of numer- 
ous cilia, the longeat or which are at the anterior end of 
the body, and have a contractile vacuole at the other end, 
and a large endoplaat In the middle. They become quies- 
cent, retract their cilia, are Incased in structureless cysts, 
and in that state multiply tar the process of fission into two, 
four, or more individuals. The genus Is referred by Kent to 
Fnchelyidm. C. owtullus is found in fresh-water infusions. 
2. [Used as a plural.] A synonym of Arctisca. 
Oolpodaa (kol-p6'd$-£), «. vl. [NL. : see Col- 
poda .] In Ehrenberm system (1836), a family 
of illorioate enterodelous infusorians, with ven- 
tral apertures and simple oilia only. 
Oolpodella (kol-tK>-del f ft), n. [NL., < Colpoda 
+ aim. -etfa.] A genus of monadiform infu- 
sorians, or so-called zottspores, which become 
globular and encysted without passing through 
an amoeboid stage. 

Oolpodina (kol-pd-dl'n$), n. pi. [NL., < Col- 
poda 4* -ina i®.] A group of ciliate infusorians, 
typified by the genus Colpoda . Claparbde and 
Lachmann, 1858-60. 

coljmhxparpluia (kol-pd-hl-pto-pla'ai-ft), ». 
[NL., < Gr. /cdXwof, bosom, lap, womb, + tirkp, 
over , 4- nlfoig, a forming, C nteoesiv, form.] 
In pathol, overgrowth of the vaginal mucous 
membrane, associated with increased mucous 
secretion. — CkflpohypcnOasfta cystica, colpohyper- 
plasia in which many broad fiat cysts devolop in the mu- 
cous membrane of the vagina. 

colpoperineorrhaphy (kol-p6-per # i-n$-or'a-fl), 
n. K Gr. kAXttoq, bosom, lap, womb, + ireplveov , 
perineum, + fwrf, a sewing.] In surg., an op- 
eration involving the vagina and perineum, 
performed for the repair of a perineal rupture, 
colpoplastic (kol-po -plas'tik), a . [< oolpoplasty 
4- -fc.l Pertaining to oolpoplasty. 
oolpoplasty (kol'pp-plaa-ti), w. [< Gr. kMtto*-, 
bosom, lap, womb, + nvimrrdf, verbal adj. of 
7T Moaeiv, form.] In sure., a plastic operation 
on the vagina. Also called elytroplasty. 
colpoptosfil (kol-pop-td'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. k6X~ 
wof, bosom, lap, womb, + m&etc, a falling, < iri- 
mem, fall.] In pathol ., prolapsus of the vagina, 
colporrhagla (kol-p$-ra'ji-jO, n. [NL.,< Gr. 
rib, 4* -pa 


kM7toc, bosom, lap, womb, + -payla, < /ttypHivat, 
break.] In pathol., hemorrhage from the va- 

(kol-por'£-fl), # n. 


gina. 

colporrhaphy (kol-por'a-fl), n. [NL., < Gr. 
mfaroe, bosom, lap, womb. + jxupf/, u, sewing. < 
/rimew, sew.] In surg., the operation of umt- 
lag the walls of the vagina when ruptured. 
Also called elytrorrhaphy. 
oolporrhea (kol-pd-r$*ft), n. [NL., < Gr. titoac, 
bosom, lap, womb, + boia, a flowing, < freiv, 
flow.] Same as leucorrhea. 
oolportage (kol'pflr-tfj), fft. [< F. oolportaae , 
hawking, peddling, < oolporter. hawk, peddle : 
see colporteur. ] The work carried on by colpor- 
teurs; the distribution by gift or sale of Bibles 
and other religious literature, 
colporteur, oolporter (korpor-tte), w. [< F. 
colporteur, a hawker, peddler, newsman, < ool- 
porter, cany on the neck. hawk, peddle, < col, 
neck (see col, collar ). 4- porter, carry: see 
ports.] A person employed by a Bible or tract 
society, or the like , to distribute gratuitously or 
sell at low rates Bibles and various other re- 
ligious publications, 
cmi propbett, n. See cole-prophet. 
oolrake Ckorrik), n. [< ME. coWahe, < col, coal, 
+ rate.] If. A rake or poker used by bakers. 
—2, In mining, a shovel used in stirring lead 
ores during theprooesa of washing, 
colflipet, *• [ME., aa if mod. * comip . < cokt, 
treachery, 4- -chip. See e diet and its com- 
pounds. j Treachery; deceit. 

AUe we attar dragen off ure elder®. 

The [who] broken drigttnnee word ihurg the neddre 
Ther-thurg hsveth msnkin 
l snd win, 

J JUL Antiq,, p. S16. 


U1S 

a. Same as cowktaff. 
t), a. [Early mod. E. also coult; < 
ME. colt, a young horse, a young ass, < AS. colt, 
a young ass, a young cam®!, - Sw. mdt, a young 
boar, a stout boy. dial. huUt, a boy or lad: of. 
Sw. hull as Dan. tculd, a brood, children collec- 
tively. Ct. child.] l.Ayoung horse, or a young 
animal of the hone tribe : commonly and dis- 
tinctively applied to the male, the young female 
being a fitly* In the Bible It it applied to a young 
camel and to a young ate. In sporting, a thoroughbred 
colt becomes a hone at five yean old, othen at four years. 

Thirty milch camels with their eoltt. Gen. xxxii. 16. 

Behold, thy King ooraeth unto thee : he is just, and hav- 
ing salvation ; lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a 
mt the foal of an ass. Zech. ix. 9. 

2, A person new to office or to the exercise of any 
art ; a green hand : as, a team of colts at cricket. 
[Slang.]— 3f. A cheat; a slippery fellow. 

An old trick, by which C. Varret, like a cunning colt, 
often bulpe himself at a pinch. 

Bp. Sanderson, Works, II. 224. 

4. A rope’s end used for punishment; also, a 
piece of rope with something heavy at the end 
used as a weapon. [Slang.] — 6. The second 
after-swarm of bees. Phin, Diet. Apiculture, 
p. 23. [Bare.]— To oast one's colt's tooth, to get rid 
of youthful habits, or to sow wild oats : In allusion to the 
shedding of a colt's first set of teeth, which begins When 
the animal Is about three years old. 

Well said, Lord Sands ; 

Four colt’s tooth is not east yet. 

SKak., Hen. VIII., L 3. 
To havt a colt’s tooth, to have a tendoncy to friskinem, 
wantonness, or licentiousness. 

Yet I have alway a oolte* tooth. 

Chaucer, Frol, to Hoove's Tale, L 84. 
«Syn. Fitly, etc. Bee pony, 

COit (kdlt), v. [< colt, w.] I. intran8. If. To 
frisk, frolic, or run at large, like a colt. Spenser. 
—2. [Of. pa/cc,r.,2,andcawi,«?.,n.,2.] To be- 
come detached, as a mass of earth from a bank 
or excavation; cave: with in. [Prov. Eng.] 

n.t trans. To befool; fool. 

Lod. Take heed of his cheating. 

Oi. I warrant yon, air, 1 have not l>een matriculated at 
the university ... to be edited here. 

Chapman , May-Day, 11. 6. 

What a plague mean ye to oolt me thus? 

Shak., 1 Hen. IT., iL 2. 

colt-ale (kdlt'ftl), n. An allowance of ale 
claimed as a perquisite by a blacksmith on the 
first shoeing of ahorse. Brockets [Prov. Eng.] 
colter, coulter (kol'tOr), n. [< ME. colter, cut- 
ter, coltour , < AS. cutter, a knife, a colter, = W. 
cwtityr, cwlltr = OF. ooutre = Pr. coltre = It. col- 

tro. < L. cutter, a 
knife, a colter; 
cf. Skt. kartr 
tari, scissors, < 
r yf kart, cut. 

M From L. cutter 

tew come also cut- 


of octoptay, the will o’ the wisp. See colepkty, 
[Prov. Eng.1 

ooltlfoot ( Mili'ltt), n. The popular name of the 

Tuseilago Far- 
fara, natural 
order Compoei- 
tas , a plant of 
Europe and 
Asia, now natu- 
ralised in the 
United States, 
the leaves of 
which were 
onee much em- 
ployed in medi- 
cine. The name 
Is given from the 
shape of the leaf. 
The wild ginger, 
Aearum Cana- 
dei me, is also some- 
times known as 
coltsfoot, as is. in 
the West Indies, 
Piper pe lt a tum . 
Also called att’t- 
foot. — OoltSfOOt 
ouuhr. 

rock, a candySav- 
lng medicinal prop- 
erties derived from 
the leaves of the 
true ooltlfoot It 
is used for coughs 



CotaSbot ( Tuiiitago Faff arm). 


and colds.— VWSSt 
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Head of Coluber obtrUtue, top vtow. 
r, iwrtrel plate ; prf. preftooUl , poW* 
frontal | v, vertical : x, Ruperdllaqp j 0, oc- 
cipital. Nostrils indicated oy dark spots. 



lass, cutler, etc.] 
An iron blade 


or 


Rolling Colter. 


Knife-Colter. wheel &1 

to the beam of 
a plow to cut the ground and thus facilitate 
the separation of the furrow-slice by the plow- 
share. Also culter .-Rolling colter, or wheel-col- 
ter, a oolter of circular shape rotating upon an axis sus- 
tained below the plow-beam. 

colter-neb (kortto-neb), n. The puffin, Prater- 
cula arctica : so named from the shape of its 
beak (neb). 

COlt-OTil (k61t'e # vl), n . A swelling in the sheath, 
a distemper to which young horses are liable. 

OOltish (kol'tish), a. [< ME. ooltissch ; < colt + 
-tek 1 .] 1. Like a colt. 

He looked neither heavy nor yet adroit, only leggy, colt- 
ieh , and in the road. The Century, XXVII. 184. 

2. Frisky; gay; wanton; licentious. Chancer . 
Plato I read for nought, but if he tame 
Such coltish years. 

Sir P. Sidney (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, L 618). 

ooltlshly (kftrtish-li), adv. In the manner of 
a oolt ; wantonly. 

eoltjshnesa (kartish-nes), n. [< coltish + -mom.] 
Friskiness; wantonness. 

COlt-like (kdlt'llk), a . Like a oolt; character- 
istic of a oolt. 

Dovfls pluck'd my sleeve ; . . . 

With colt-like whinny and with homrish whine 
They burst my prayer. Tennyson, St. Simeon Stylites, 

oolt-pixy (k61t # pik # si), ft. A hobgoblin: now 
©xpliined as li s> spirit or fairy in file shape of 
a horse, which neig bs and thus misleads horses 
into bogs”; but this is a sophistication due to 
popular etymology, the word being a perversion 


OOltsfoot, the European butter-dock, Pstasttss ^ 

(r. vulgaris) ; also, P.palmata of North America. 
COltetafft (kdlt'stAf), n. Same as oowlstaff. 
eolt'S-tail (kdlts'tW), n. A name of the flea-- 
bane, Erigeron Canadensis. 

COltsa, n. See colza. 

Coluber (kor$-b0r), n. [NL., < L. coluber, fern. 
colubra, a serpent, snake. Hence ult. E. cobra}, 
cuberin .] A ge- 
nus of ordinary 
snakes, former- 
ly coextensive 
with the family 
CohibridcB, now 
limited to the 
most typical 
representatives 
of that family. 

They have trans- 
verse plates on the 
belly, the plates 
under the tail forming a double row ; a flattened head with 
nine larger plates ; teeth almost equal, and no poison-fangs. 
The harmless common snake or ringed soake of Europe, 
Coluber natrix, is on example of the genus. 

colubrld, colnbride (kol'v-brid ), ». A make of 
the family CoWbridas. 

True Colubrides , Colubrlna, are land snakes. 

Bwye. Brit., XXII. 102. 

Oolubrlda (ko-lfi'bri-de), n. pi [NL.. < Colu- 
ber + -idwA A family of aglyphoaont ser- 
pents, containing common innocuous species, 
representative of the suborder Colubrina. They 
have plates on the head, broad ventral scutes in atiigle 
series, the caudal scutes in two series, a long and taper- 
ing tail, and no anal spurs. There is no conmoid bone, 
the postorbital is not extended over the superciliary re- 
gion, and the nostril is in or between nasal plates. The 
family contains such species as the common snake of Eu- 
rope (Coluber natrix, Trovidonotus natrix , or Natrix tor- 
ouata) and the common black-snake of the United States 
(Tropidonotus or Bascanion constrictor). It is divided by 
Cope into 12 subfamilies and more than 200 genera. Bee 
cuts under black-snake, Coluber, and Tropidonotus. 

colubride, n. See colubrid . 

ColubrifiTilult, a. [< L. colubrifer (< coluber, a 
snake, 4- ferre = E. bear*} + -ous."] Bearing 
snakes or serpents. 

colubrlform (fco-lu'bri-fdiro), a . [< NL. cokh 
briformis, < Coluber + L. forma, shape.] Same 
as colubrine, 1. 

Oolubrifonnia (ko-lu-bri-f6r'mi-fl), n.pl 
neut. pi. of colubriformis ; see" colub 
Same as Colubrina, 2 (a). 

Colubrina (kol-f-brf'ng), n. pi [NL., neut. pi. 
of L. colubrinus : see colubrine.] 1, A gen- 
eral term for innocuous serpents, as distin- 

S dshed from Viperina or Thanatophidia. — 2. 

ore definitely: (a) A suborder of Ophidia, 
containing all the innocuous serpents with un- 
grooved and imperforate teeth and dilatable 
Jaws. Also called Colubriformia and Aglypho- 
dontia . ( b ) The Aglyphoaontia together with 
the Proteroglyphia , thus including venomous 
serpents of the families Elapida and Hydro- 
phUks. 

Colubrina (kol-u-bri'nS), n, pi [NL., < Colu- 
ber 4- -too?.] One of 12 subfamilies of CoMridm, 
with 36 genera, including Coluber proper, hav-* 
ing the head distinct ana moderately long, the 


Oolubriws 

body and tail both long and slender, and the 
teeth entire and similar in rise, 
eolnbrine (kor^-brin), o. and a. [< L oolu- 
brinus, < coluber, a serpent : see Coluber, 1 L a. 
lr Pertaining to a snake or serpent ; ophidian ; 
specifically, of or pertaining to the Colubrim 
or Colvbridn. Also colubr$fonn. — 2. Canning; 
crafty, bailee; Johnson . [Rare.] 

1L ft* A colubrine serpent. Mivart. 
colubrll (koru-bris), n. [NL., accom. of coli- 
bri, q. v.j The specific name of the common 
humming-bird of the United States, Trochilus 
colubris. 

colnbroid (koru-broid), a. and n, [< Coluber 
+ -oid.] I. a. Colubrine; colubriform; specifi- 
cally, resembling or having the characters of 
the Colubridn. 

I La. One of the Colubridn or Colubrim. 
CMmmba 1 (kq-lum'bft), n. [NL., < L. columba, 
fern., Columbia, mascV, a dove, pigeon, appar. ss 
Gt ®6fampocy fern. a diver, a land of 

sea-bird. Origin uncertain. Cf . L, palumbes , 
a wood-pigeon ; Skt. kddamba , a kind of goose ; 
E. culver*, a dove.] 1. A genus of pigeons, 
formerly coextensive with the order Cotumbn , 
now restricted to species typical of the family 
Columbidn and subfamily Columbinn . such as 
the domestic pigeon or rook-dove (C. tivia), the 
stock-dove (C. anas), the ring-dove (C. palum- 
bus), and several others of both hemispheres. 
Hie bill la comparatively abort and stout ; the wings arc 
pointed ; the tail la much shorter than the wings, and 
square or little rounded ; the tarai arc ahorter than the 
middle too, and are acutellate In front and feathered 
above ; and there are 10 romlgea or wing-foathers, and 18 
rectrioea or tail-feather*. See cat under rock-dove. 

2. In conch, y a genus of bivalve mollusks. Isaac 
Lea f 1837. — 3. [2. <?.] [ML.] In the medieval 
church, the name given to the vessel in which 
the sacrament was kept, when, as was often 
the case, it was made in the shape of a dove. 
It waa of precious metal, and stood on a circular platform 
or basin, had a sort of oorona above it, and was suspended 
by a chain from the roof, before the high altar. The open- 
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Cohtmbarhtm, near gets of St. Sibutiu, Room. 

cinerary urns were deposited: so named from 
the resemblance between these recesses and 
those formed in a dove-cote for the doves to 
build their nests in.— 3. In arch. } a hole left 
in a wall for the insertion of the end of a beam. 
Also called putlog-hols.— 4. Lodes., the colum- 
ba or dove-shaped pyx. See columba 1 , 8. 

columbaryt (kol'um-bft-ri), n. [< L. columba - 
rium: see columbarium.'] Same as columbaria 
um f 1. Sir T. Browne . 

columbftte (ko-lum'bSt), n. r< columb(ic) + 
-ate 1 .] A salt or compound or columbic acid 
with a base : same as niobate. 

Oolumbella (kol-um-bel'ft), ft. [NL. 

(Lamarck, 1801), < L. columba . a 
pigeon (referring to the dove-like 
color of the shell of the typical spe- 
cies), + dim. -ella. Cf. Columba l.] 

A genus of gastropodous mollusks, 
typical of the family ColumbeJlidn. 

C. mercatoria is an example. Also 
ColombeUa. 

columbellld (kol-um-bel'id), n . A gastropod 
of the family ColumbeUidn . 




Columba.— French, rath century. (From VlolleMe-Duc’s “Diet, 
du MobiUer frun^aJv") 

lag waa in the back.— Columba, NoacM, Noah's Dove, a 
constellation in tlie southern hemisphere, close to tne 
. hind feet of Oanla Major. It contains, according to Gould, 
116 start visible to the naked eye ; but only 8 are promt* 
nent It waa proposed by Bartach in 1684. 

OOlumba 2 (kp-lum'bft), n. Same as oolumbo . 
Oolumteesi (kol-um-ba'sf-I), n. pi, [NL., pi. 
of columbaceus: see columbaceous.] The pi- 

S eons and doves rated os a suborder (with Qalr 
naoei) of Basores. [Not in use.] 
columbaceous (kol-ura-bft'shius), a. [< NL. 
columbaceus. < L. columba } a dove : see Columba 1 
and -aceous.j Belonging to or resembling birds 
of the suborder Columbacei . 

Columba (kq-lum'be). n. pi [NL., pi. of L. 
columba : see Columba*.] An order of birds of 
the pigeon kind, sometimes including the dodo 
and Band-grouse, but more frequently excluding 
them. They are altrtctal, psilopsedic. monogamous birds, 
having the skull sohlaognathoua ana schlxorhinal, with 
prominent l>aatpterygold prooeaaea, the angle of the man- 
dible not recurved, the rostrum slender and straight, the 
itemum double*notohed or notched and fenestrate, the 
humeral crest salient, two carotids, one pair of syringeal 
muscles, the caeca coli small or null, the gunrd muscular, 
the crop highly developed, the gall-bladder generally ab- 
sent, the atnbiens muscle normally present, the oil-gland 
nude, small or winUngJhe plumage not aftershafted, and 
the feet insesaorlal. The group thus defined is divided 
by different authors Into from two to five families. 

columbarium (kol-um-ba'ri-um), ». ; pi. colum- 
baria (-ft), flu., a dove-cote, a pigeon-house, 
hence later (Llj.) in senses like those of E. 
pigeonhole, a pmtlog-hole, a hole near the axle 
of a wheel, a hole in the side of a vessel for an 
oar, a rowlock, a place of sepulture ; prop. neut. 
oicolumbariusj aaj., pertaining to doves, < colum- 
ba. a pigeon, dove : see Columba 1 .] If. A dove- 
cote; a pigeon-house. Also columbary.—2. In 


Oolumbellidfld (kol-um-bel'i-dS), n. pi FNL., 

< Columbella + -ides.] A family of rhachklos- 
sate gastropods, typified by the genus Colum- 
beUa,liaring an oval obcozuo or turreted shell 
with rather short spire, a toothed inner and 
internally thickened crenelated outer lip, and 
a narrow aperture with a short anterior canal. 
The most distinctive feature Is the dentition of the tongue, 
which has a low unarmed median tooth, and a lateral one 
on each aide, somewhat like a cleaver and with slits sep- 
arating denticles. There are several hundred species, 
mostly of small also and often brightly colored ; they aro 
all carnivorous and littoral, and are especially numerous 
in the tropica. 

columbetbra, ft. See colvmbeihra . 
columbiad (k^-lum'bi-acf), ft. [< NL. Colum- 
bia (see Columbian) + -ad^.] A heavy cast- 
iron smooth-bore cannon of a form introduced 
by Colonel Geoxge Bomford, U. S. A., and used 
in the war of 1812. Columbiad* were made of 8- and 10- 
inch caliber, and were used for projecting both solid shot 
and shells. They were equally suited to the defense of 
narrow channels and distant roadsteads. In 1860 General 
Rodman, of the United States orduancc, devised a 16-inoh 
columbiad, which was cast hollow, and cooled from the 
Interior, thus increasing the hardness and density of the 
metal next the bore. These guns aro now obsolete. 

Columbian (kfl-lum'bi-gn), a. [< NL. Colum- 
bianus, < Columbia, a poet, name lor the United 
States, < Columbus , Latinized form of the name 
of the discoverer of America. It. Colombo , Sp. 
Colon. The name is identical with It. Colombo , 
a dove, a pigeon, < L. columbus, a dove, a pigeon 
(see Columba]); of. the E. surnames Dove , Pi- 
geon, Culver, Turtle, of the same signification.] 
Pertaining to Columbia as a poetical name for 
the United States. 

columbic 1 (k^-lum'bik), a. [< columbium + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or obtained from columbium, 
columbic 2 * (k^-lum'bik), a. [< columbo + -ic.] 
Existing in or derived from columbo-root : as, 
columbic acid. 

columbid (kd-lum'bid), ft. A bird of the fam- 
ily Columbian. 

OolumbidB (kMum'bi-dfi), ft. pi. [NL. f < Co- 
lumbal, 1, + -ides.] The leading family of the 
order or suborder Columba, including the true 
pigeons and doves* The characters of the family are 
much the same as those of toe suborder, with which the 
group is nearly ooextensive. It differs chiefly in the exclu- 
sion of the tooth-billed pigeon, JHdunoulus Hrigirottris , 
as the type of a different family. A few other genera, as 
Qoura. Calosnaa, and Carpophaga are sometimes likewise 
excluded. There are about 800 species, Inhabiting tem- 
perate and tropical regions in nearly all parti of the globe. 
See dove and pigeon. 

columbier (k§-lum'bi-fir), n. [Also oolombier; 

< F. oolombier, a dove-cote, pigeonhole (grand 
oolombier. a size of paper), < L. columbarium: see 
oobmbarium.] A rise of writing-paper, 28 X 88£ 


-Petit oplomWor, a rise of paper 66 x SOoenttmetasa. 
lumbiferoui (kol-um-btt'g-xus), a. [< NL. 
columbium, q. v.. + h.forre = E. osar 1 .] ’ Pro- 
ducing or e@ntais.fjig columbium. 
OolumUffaJP^ (k$umnfi-ga-ll'nft). n. INL. 
(Boie, 1826), < Colombo 1 . 1, q. v., + Gafiina, 
q. v.] A genus of Cbkmmm, the dwarf doves, 
usually called ChamapeUa: lately adopted in- 
stead of the latter, being of prior date. See 
cut under ground-dove. 

Columbia (k$-lum'bin), n A non-conducting 
material placed between the parallel carbons 
of the electric candle. 

Columbiiue (kol-um-bf'nS), ». pi [NL., < Co- 
lumba 1 . 1 , + -inn. Cf. columbine 1 ,] 1 . The typ- 
ical siofamily of the family Columbidn, con- 
taining the true pigeons.— 8. In Nitssoh’s 
classifloation, a major group of birds, equiva- 
lent to the order Oofumbn of authors in general. 
columbine 1 (koPum-bin), a. and ft. [ssF.ooZom- 
bin. < L. oolumbinus, ad]., < columba, a dove : see 
Cowmba 1 . Gt. columbine*.'] La. I Pertain- 
ing to or having the characters of a pigeon or 
dove; in omith., belonging to the Columba or 
Cohmbinn; columbaceous. 

Com forth now with thin eyen columbine. 

Chaucer. Merchant’s Tale, L 887. 

For it is not possible to join serpentine wisdom with the 
columbine Innocence, except men Know exactly all the con- 
ditions of the serpent. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, It 8L 

2. Of a dove-color; resembling the neck of a 
dove in color. 

Q[. ft* One of the Columba or Columbidn. 
Columbine 8 (koPhm-bln), n. [< ME. columbine 
= F. oolombinCy < ML. columbina. columbine, 
prop. fern, of L. columbinus, dove-like: see col- 
umbine 1 . Cf. the equiv. name 
culverwort.] The popular name 
of plants of the genus Aqui- 
legia (which see). The common 
European columbine, A. vulgarie, Is a 
favorite garden-flower, and owos its 
name to the fancied resemblance of 
its petals and sepals to the heads of Flower of Coium- 
plgeons round a dish, a favorite de- bln* < AquiUgi* vui- 
vice of anoient artists.— Feathered writ). 

OOlumMne, a book-name for Thalic- 
trum aquilegifolium, an old-fashioned garden-plant, 
columblte (k^-lum'blt). ft. columbium + 
-ite*.] The native niobate (oolumbat©) of iron, 
a mineral of black color and high specie* grav- 
ity, crystallizing in the orthorhombic system. 
It is the principal source of niobium (columbium), and gen- 
erally contains also more or less of the allied element tanta- 
lum. Some varieties contain considerable manganese, and 
these are slightly translucent and have a dark reddish- 
brown color. It is found most abundantly In Connecticut, 
also in other localities of the United States, in Greenland, 
and in Bavaria. Also called niobite. 

columbium (k$-lum'bi-um), ft. [NL., < Colum- 
bia: see Columbian.] Same as niobium. 
columbo (k$-lum'b6), ft. [< Colombo, in Ceylon, 
once supposed to be the original habitat of the 
plant.] The root of Jateorrhiza Calumba (J. 




Flowering Breach of ymtorrkie* Cmhtmbm. 

palmata), a menispermaceous plant of south- 
eastern Africa, cultivated in some African and 
East Indian islands. The columbo of commerce con- 
sists of thick circular disks, an into or two in diameter and 
d epr e s se d in the middle^ out from the root, the taels of 



wbi<ft to pii to ftMttjr Utter and AUgbfiy aromatic. HI* 
m^oadtaMdSuM as a mild tonio. Afalaaootambo- 
jSot if fnrntthsd by Comintern /m a rin stem, a menlsper- 
maoeout plant of Oeykm. Alio written eSumbaToSoma, 
oolumbm.— AmOTtWOl OOlumbO, tike root of Fnmra Wed- 
tori or Garolmensis, a gentlanaoeous plant of the Atlantic 
States, having the mild tonic properties of gentian, 
colonial (kol'^-mel), it. Same a« columella, 1. 

The cathedral . . . ohallengeth the preoedenoy of all in 
England for a majesttck Western front of eotemel work. 

Fuller, Worthies, Northampton. 


o oimma, now eokma, « Pg. cohmua m It. 00 - 
lonua, < L. columna, a column, pillar, post, aria, 
a collateral torn of ootetncH, contr. emmet t, a pil- 
lar, top, crown, summit (> E. admen, culminate , 


pillar-formed. < columella, a pillar: see colu- 
mella and -ar®.] 1. Same as oolumeUtform , — 2. 
Pertaining to a columella, in any sense of that 
word— Qolnmellar Up, the inner lip of a univalve shell. 

OolumaliAriat (koFn-me-l&'ri4j), n. pi. [NL. 
(Lamarck. 1809), < L. oolumeuc a pillar: see 
columella.] In Lamarck’s system of oonchol- 
ogv, a family of TraoheUpodp haying a plicated 
oolumellar lip. Originally the genera Canoeltaria, MU 
fro, Marginella, Volute, and Columbella were referred to 
it, but subsequently Canoellaria wee excluded. 

OolnmeUidmt (kol-fr-mel ' i-dS), a. pi [NL. 
(Lea, 1848). < * Columella (< L. columella, a pil- 
lar: see columella) + -fcto.] A family of uni- 
valve shells: same as Columellaria. 
iciliniallifiinn (kol-$-mel'i-fdrm), a. L. co- 

shape, j Shaped like a columella: as, a colu- 
mewform stapes. Bmle y. Also columnar. 
oolnmn (kol'um)f n. [< MB. oolumne, column 
(of a page), m OF. eolonne, later cokmne, mod. 
F. ookmne (>G.D. oolonne m Dan. holonne m Sw. 
eokmn, in special senses) ■ Pr. eoUmna m 8p. 


nw-j 4 . t. /, voi om£, high (She cwwioh rr/, j jsvv. 

to Gr. KoXo+fo, top, summit (> E. cok§km, q. 
v.). From L. columna come also ult B. colo- 
nel colonnade, etc.] 1. A solid body of great- 
er length than thickness, standing upright, and 
generally serving as a support to sometMugftst- 
mg on its top; a pillar; more specifically, as 
an architectural term, a cylindrical or slightly 
tapering or fusiform body, called nshqft, set ver- 
- 1 — , tically on a stylo- 

Cymrufr X _ 1 bate, or on a con- 

geries of mold- 
ings which forms 
its base, and sur- 
mounted by a 
spreading mass 
which forms its 
capital Column! 
are distinguished by 
the names of the 
styles of architecture 
which they represent: 
thus, there are Egyp- 
tian, Grecian, Eoman, 
and modieval col- 
umns. Iu olassio 
architecture they are 
further distinguished 
by the names of the 
orders to which they 
belong, as Doric, 
Ionic, or Corinthian 
columns; and again, 
in various style!, by 
some peculiarity of 
position, of construc- 
tion, of form, or of 
ornament, as attach- 
ed, twisted, cabled 
ormdented, and Caro- 
lina columns. r! « 1 - 
are used 


gee column.] 1. A little column.— 8. In hot. : (a) 
In many cryptogams, especially in Musd, as 3fu- 
j. corini and Myxomycetes, a central 

M fk axis in the spore-case, a continu- 
mm atom of the pedicel. The spores 
■ yVH are arranged about it, and in 
f llr the Myxomyoetee the capillitium 

I | branches from it. 

The spores or gonidial cells are con- 
. , tained In the upper part of the capsule, 
where they are clustered round a'oen- 
ijM 0 tod pillar, which is termed the oolu- 
/ Cl .** 0 mella. W. B. Carpenter, Micros., 1 887. 

ill (b) The .persistent axis of certain 
IJI 1 capsules, from which the edges of 
Flfli] I the valves break away, (c) The 

RUpIJ carpophore in UmbeUifcras, the 

continuation of the axle bearing 
lijf the two halves of the fruit.— 3. 

In aodl. and anat. : (a) The up- 
|f 2 right pillar in the center of most 
Columella. of the univalve shells, round 

*. FenneinMod, which the whorls are convoluted. 
SSjjSd^lf See out under univalve, (b) A 
divided coiumei- bone of the tympanic cavity or 
middle ear in birds, most rep- 
tSdSdtoSSJtt# some amphibians, cor- 

coiumeiu. c, def. responding to the stirrup-bone or 
B (fl) * stapes of mammals ; the columella 

auris. (c) A bone of the side of the skull of 
some reptiles, especially lizards, a peculiar die- 
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the parietal or a process of it ; the column-bone ; 
the columella cranii. Its presence in newly all lizards 
gives rise to the term Cionocrania, or “ column-skulls," as a 
major division of Laoertilia. See outs under aorodont and 
Cyolodus. 

In the principal group of the Laoertilia, a column-like 
membrane bone, called the columella, . . . extends from 
the parietal to the pterygoid on each side, in close contact 
with the membranous or cartilaginous wall of the skull. 
. . . This columella appears to correspond with a small 
independent ossification, which is connected with the de- 
scend Ingprocets of the parietal and with the pterygoid, 
In some Ohelonia. Huxley, Anat Vert, p. 189. 

(d) The modiolus or central axis of the cochlea 
in mammals, round which the lamina spiralis 
winds ; the columella cochlea, (e) A core of 
connective tissue in crinolds which occupies the 
central cavity included by the coil of the ali- 
mentary canal. (/) A structure in the center 
of the visceral chamber of corals, topically a 
calcareous rod which extends from the bottom 
of the chamber to the floor of the oalice, pro- 
jecting upward in the latter, and with which 
the primary septa are usually connected, (g) 
One of the rods attached to toe hyomandibular 
capsule of the urodele amphibians, representing 
a remnant of a branchial arch. ( h ) A process 
in the chitinous mandibles of polyzoans. Q. 
Bush, (if) In human anal, an old name of 
the uvula. — Columella auris, oochlea, c ranii. sec 
B (ft), (d). ( 0 ), above. —Columella fornlda, the columns 
or anterior pillars of the fornix. 
eoltuncUag (kol-$ -mel'gr), a. [< L. columellaria, 
pillar-formed, < columella, a pillar: see coht- 







pantos used for the fixation of tokos upon fife- 
rics by means of steam. It consists of a cylinder of 
copper punctured with small holes and having a steam - 
pipe in Its Interior. The printed fabrics are wrapped 
around the cylinder, and the steam Is allowed to percolate 
through, setting the odors in what is called steam style. 
The column Is generally used In France, while the steam- 
chest serving for the same operation Is used in 
-Agony owumiL^see aponp.-Aiuittlatsd oolunms. 
Bee aimxdated. — Attached column. Seme as engaged 
column.— Baadid in anA., a column having 

one or more cinctures.— Burdadh's columns, the ex- 
ternal portions of tho posterior columns of the spinal 
oord (which see, under spinal).— Clustered 
in areA., a pier 

which consists or . * 

appears to con- 
sist of several col- 
umns or shafts 
clustered togeth- 
er. These shafts 
are sometimes at- 
tached to one an- 
other through- 
out their whole 
height, and some- 
times only at the 
capital and base. 

Columns of this 
kind commonly 
support one or 
more clustered 
arches. Also call- 
ed bundle-pillar . 

— domain of 
tbs non, the 
anterior portion 
of the nasal sep- 
tum. — flAlWWHl 

of B«r£in (after 

E. J. Berttn, a 
French anato- 
mist, 1718-81], 
the prolongations 
inward of the cor- 
tical substance of 
the kidney be- 
tween the pyramids.- Columns of Olxrks, vorioular 
columns of Clarke [after J. A. L Clarke , an mMm 
anatomist, 1817-80], two symmetrically placed tracts of 
medium-sized nerve-cells of the spinal cord, laterodor- 
d of the . central canal, confined to the thorado region. 
Columns of don, the median portion of the posterior 
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Clustered Columns. 13th century, 
x, from Worcester cathedral; a, from Enter 


terms applied to the several ports. adornment, 01 uuna- 

ings. They are also 
used singly, however, for various purposes : as, the astro- 
nomical column, from which astronomical observations 
are made ; the ohronologiodl column, Inscribed with a 
record of historical events; the ynomenic column, Which 
supports a dial ; the itinerary column, pointing out the 
various roads diverging from it ; the muliary column, set 
up as a center from which to measure distances ; the tri- 
umphal column, dedicated to the hero of a victory, etc. 

The fragments of her columns and her palaces are in 
the dust, yet beautiful in ruin. 

Story, Speech, Salem, Sept 18, 1888. 

A chapel and a hall 

On massive columns, like a shorecliff cave. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

2. Anything resembling a column In shape ; 
any body pressing perpendicularly on its base, 
and throughout or the same or about the same 
diameter as its base : as, a column of water, air, 
or mercury. 

The whole weight of any column of the atmosphere. 

Bentley. 

3. In hot., a body formed by the union of fila- 
ments with one another, as in Malvaceae, or of 
stamens with the style, as in orchids. See out 
under androphore. 

In all common Orohids there is only one well-developed 
stamen, which is confluent with the pistils, and they form 
together the column. 

Darwin, FertiL of Orchids by Insects, p. 8. 

4. In anat. and sob l, a part or organ likened 
to a column or pillar ; a columna or columella : 
as, the spinal column ; the fleshy columns of the 
heart.— o. In Crinoidea , specifically, the stalk 
or stem of a orinoid.— 6. Milit., a formation 
of troops narrow in front and extended from 
front to rear: thus distinguished from a line, 
which is extended in front and thin in depth. 

Presently firing was heard far in our rear— the robbers 
having fled ; the head of the column advanoed, and the 
dense body of pilgrims opened out. 

JL F. Burton, El-Medinah, p. 800. 

McPherson wss in column on the road, the head close i 
by, ready to oome In wherever he could be of assistance. 

U. 8. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 684. 

7* tfaut,, a number of ships following one an- 
other.— 8. Imprinting, one of the typographical , 
divisions of minted matter in two or more ver- 
tical rows OI lines. The separation of columns is 
made by a narrow blank space iu which Is sometimes 
placed a vertical line or rule. Division into columns 
economizes space, and saves the fatigue of the eye arising 
from attempts to trace the connection of an over-long line 
with the following line, 

Hence— 9. The contents of or the matter print- 
ed in such a column, especially in a newspaper: 
as, the oolumne of the daily press.—10. Anap- 


flftwirifti ring, tne edges of the opening in the aponeuro- 
sis of the external oblique muscle whioh forms the exter- 
nal abdominal ring. Also called pillars of the abdo min a l 
ring.— Columns of the fornix, the anterior pillars of the 
fornix. Also called columella fomicis.— Columns Of the 
medulla oblongata, the longitudinal segments Into 
which the medulla oblongata is divided by the grooves 
upon its surface, comprising the anterior pyramids, the 
lateral tnots.'the reatlform bodies, the funiculus cunea- 
tus, and the funiculus gracilis.— Columns of the rso- 
tuxn, longitudinal folds of the mucous membrane of the 


terlor. See spinal oord , un 

tne vagina. See columna rugarum, under oofttmna.— 
Ooluxnni of Tttrok, the direct pyramidal tracts, a portion 
of the anterior column of the spinal cord, on either side, 
lying next to the anterior median fissure.— Coupled 001- 
umns, in arch., columns disposed in pairs, the too shafts 
being close together but not touching.— Engaged 001- 
UXXlXt, in areA, a column built into a wall so that it ap- 
pears as if a part of it were concealed. Also called at- 
tached column,— Flying a column of 

formed and equipped for rapid movements.— Hsnnetto 
OOlumn. Bee hermetic.— JaannbUl a oolnmn 

adorned with trophies and spoils. «gyn. 1. See pillar , L 

columna (k$-lum'nft), «.; pi. columns (-n€J. 
[NL. (L.): see column .] A column or pilr 
lar : used in anatomical names. See column. — 
Columna dorsalis, the dorsal oolnmn; the posterior 
white column of the spinal cord.— Columna sdlpnsq. 
in embryol the trabecule of fat which make their ap- 
pearance in the embryo as the rudiments of the subcuta- 
neous fatty layer.— Columna Otxnoa, fleshy columns; 
muscular bundlos on the inner side of the walls of the 
ventricles of the heart, of which some are merely sculp- 
tured in relief, some are attached at both ends to the 
ventricular walls while they are free in the middle, while 
some, springing from the ventricular walls, are attached 
to the chorda) tendinous. The last are called papillary 
mumles.— Columna pspillBxes, the papillary muaoles. 
— Columna recti same as columns of the rectum.— 
Columna rugarum, the anterior and posterior longi- 
tudinal ridges of the mucous membrane of the vagina.— 
Columna vesioulares. Same as columns of Clarke 
(whioh tee, under column).— Columna lateralis, the 
lateral white column of the spinal cord.— Columna vsm- 
tnlls, tlie anterior white column of the spinal cord. 
COinnmAl (kq-lum'nal), a. [< column + -al] 
Same as columnar . [Bare.] 

Crag overhanging, nor eolumnal rock, 

Cast its dark outline there. Southey, Thalaba, xfl. 

columnar (k$-lum'nftr), a. [< LL. oolumnaris, 

< L, columna, a column : see column.] 1. Hav- 
ing toe form of a column ; formed oolunms ; 
like toe shaft of a column. 

White columnar spar, oat of a stone-pit 

woodward, Foeslli. 

9, Of or pertaining to columns, or to a column. 

The Norman in Apulia could hardly fall to adopt the 
columnar forms of tne land in which he was settled. 

B, A. Freeman, Vantoa, p. M. 
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Manmir structure, in mineral., structure oopiMitng Throly ln-to the denies MntttiMgM bf 1JW 
of more or lem slender oolunm* or Stem For couetyse, A rtwsrto&K - v „ lgl 

cSnmnar lm (kol-um-n4'ri-§n), «. [< columnar AUitamtim Poem (ed. Morris), ii. 181. 

+ -fan.] Same as columnar. Johnson. COjF» **. f 66 , ... * .. 

oolmnnari ty (kol-um-nar'j-ti), n. ^ [< columnar colydlld (k$-lid i-id), ft, A beetle of the family 


ColydiidcB . 

Oolydiidft (kol-i-dl'i-dg), n. pi, [NL., < Coly - 
riiwm + -tote.] A family of olavioom Cbfcw- 
tor a or beetles, with the dorsal segments of the 
abdomen partly membranous, the first 4 ventral 
segments connate, the tarsi 4-jointed, the an* 

farmoo wimi1a.ii ann t.ViA 1 am Tint f naan rial 



+ 4ty.] The quality of being columnar, 
oohmmary (korum-n$-ri) ; a. Same as co- 
lumnar. [Bare.] 

oolnmnated (kol 7 um-nfi-ted), a. [< L. oolumna- 
tU8f supported by pillars, < oolumna, a pillar: 
see column. Hence (< L. columnatus), through 
It. eolonnata, E. colonnade, q. v.] Ornamented 
with 
pies. , 
column 

columella of the skull. See Cyelodus , Gionbcra- 
Mia, and columella , 3 (c). 
columned (kol'umd), a. [< column + -ed*.] Fur- 
nished with columns ; supported on or adorn- 
ed with columns: as, “ the column* d aisle,” By- 
ron , Giaour. 

The gorges, opeuing wide apart reveal 
Troaa and lUon'toofomn'd citadel, 

The crown of Troaa. Tennyeon , CEnone. 

oolmnniation (k^V-luin-ni-a'skpii), n. [Improp. 
for # oolumnation , < L. columnaiio(n-), a support- 
ing by pillars, < colutnna , a pillar: see column.'] 

In arch., the employment of columns in a de- 
sign ; collectively, the columns thus used in a 
structure. Girilt. 

Goltunniferous (kol-um-nif'e-rus), a. 

stamens united into a column, as the flowers of - ? Colymbus, Columba .] In the Or. Ch., a 
Malvaom. See cut under androphorc. 
column-lathe (kol'um-l&ra). w. A lathe 

mounted on a vertical extensible post, so that - ^ „ r -wT / a* 

an operator can sit or stand while at work, used 

by cfentists and watchmakers. * diyL ' T > » ™ d . of “a-birdj of. KoAvtfav, dive, 


, An abbreviate of omnuMomt, ommo- 
dore, commander, commerce, committee, common. 

caS»i e (k8'in», a. [< NL . eSma, < &t. «tya, a 
deep sleep, < noutav, pat to w 
In paihol.. a state of prolong* 
somewhat resembling sleep, 


Of. cemetery.] 
unconsciousness 
from which the pa- 


pmxt, a swimming-bath, ecoles. a font, < tcohvp- 
fiav, dive. See Columbus , Columba 1 .] In the 
Gr. Ch.i (a) A baptismal bowl or font. 

In Russia, the oolumbethra is movable, and only brought 
out when wanted. J, M. Neale, Eastern Church, i. 214. 

(b) A baptistery. Also written oolumbethra. 
OolpsMim (k6-lim'bi-d5), n. r>l. [NL.. < Co- 
lumbus 4- -idee.] A family of short-winged, 
short-tailed, 4-toed swimming and diving birds, 
.of the order Pygopodes, either (a) containing 
all the loons and grebes ; or (6) restricted to the 
web-footed loons, and corresponding to the ge- 
nus Colymbus; or (e) transferred to the lobe- 
footed grebes, and used as a synonym of Podi- 

D f vt cipidte or Podicipedidee (which see). 

CO&mMo& (kMun'bi-on). ». [MGr. *KoMpPun> 


holy-water stoup or basin. 

The eolymbion answers to the benatnra of the Latin 
Church. J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, L 214. 


, l>L comee C-mS). [< L. odroa, < 
the head. Hence ult. com- 


oolunm-rule (kol'um-rttl), n. In printing, a strip 
of brass, type-high, used for the separation of 
columns. It is beveled to a thin edge in the 
middle of its upper surface, and its impression 
forms a vertical line. 

column-skulls (kol'um-skulz), n. pi. Same as 
Gionocrania. See columella , 3 (c). 


tient cannot be aroused, or can be aroused only 
partially, temporarily, and with difficulty ; stu- 
por. 

It Is often Important to distinguish the coma of drun- 
kenness from that of apoplexy. 

Hooper, Physician s Vade Meoum, f 014. 

Coma ftudroyant or fulminating ooma, coma «ud- 
donly developing in the midst of apparent good health, in 
syphilitic patients.— Ooxna Vigil, a comatose state accom- 
panied ter unconscious muttering, occurring in typhus and 
typhoid fevers. 

coma 2 (kd'rn) 

Gr. n6urf, the 
et.] 1. In bot . : (a) The leafy head of a tree, 
or a cluster of leaves ter- 
minating a stem, as the 
leafy top of a pineapple. 

(b) The silky hairs at the 
end of some seeds, as of the 
willow-herb, Epilobium.— 

8. In astron ., the nebulous 
hair-like envelop surround- 
ing the nucleus of a comet. 

—3. In microscopy, the hazy 
fringe on the outline of 
a microscopic object seen 
when the lens is not free 
from spherical aberration. 

The aperture of these objectives could not be greatly 
widened without the impairment of the distinctness of the 
Image by a coma proceeding from unoorreoted spherical 
aberration. Eneyc. Brit., XVI . 262. 

Coma Berenloes, an ancient asterism (though not one of 
the 48 constellations of Ilipparvhus), situated north of 
Virgo and between Botttes and Leo, and supposed to rep- 
resent the famous amber hair of Berenice, the wife of 
Ptolemy Euergetes. 



Came, z (4). 
SMdofWiUow-hob 


oolumnula (kd-lum'nf 
(-15). [NL. (of. columella), 


n. ; pi. oolumnulce 
i. of (L.) oolumna, 


a column : see oolumna , column.] In anal., a 
little column ; a columella, 
colnre (ko-lOr'), n. [= F. colure k Bp. Pg. 
It. ooluro, < NL. colurus, a colure, < LL. colu- 
rue, dock-tailed, coluri drculi, the colures, < Gr. 
icdXovoof. dock-tailed, pi. KdXovftoi (sc. ypapi 
lines), the oolures (so called because out 



[Rare.l 

lOlia (Koi’za), n. [Bometimes improp. coltea; 

< F. colza, < OF. colza t (Walloon colza, golsa), 

< D. koolzaad sn E. coleseed , q. v.] The cole- 


plunge. See Columba^.] A genus of birds, typi- 
cal of the family Colymoidai } In any sense of that 

word. The name lias been given to the web-footed loons . . 

or divers, as distinguished from tho grebes ; to both of Ftolemy Euergetes. 

these, indfiscriminately ; to the grebes alone ; and formerly CO m B l * (k6 mgl), a. [< COmaX + -dl.] In pathol., 
to sundry other birds, as some of the auk family. See di- pertaining to or of the nature of coma. 

-al.] Pertain- 
coma. Sec coma 2 , 
written coarb, co- 
a. a successor, ab- 
bot, vicar, also protection.] Anciently, in Ire- 
land, the head of one of the families or tribes 
into which each sept or elan was divided. As 
X XJ. owwuuu ao ja. wwww, H . v.j xuo uuio- BUC h ho was the cohoir or inheritor of both the temporal 
seed or rape, a variety of Brassioa campestris and tho spiritual or ecclesiastic powers of the tribe, 
with very oily seeds. See rape 2 . The abbot of the parent houae and all the abliota of the 

_ colza-oil (kol'zk-oil), ft. Same as rape-oil. minor houses are (he eomharba* or co-heirs of tho saint 
by tte horizon), <' k6'mk, docked(ef. cobbi- COmt. An obsolete preterit <>f come. Chauoer. IfoiM, Early Hl.t of Iii»tttaUoa», p.ssa 

um), + ovpd, a tail.] In astron . and geog. } one com-. [L. oom-, prefix, with, together, often, COmarbshlp (ko mitrb-ship), ». [< comarft + 
of two circles of declination intersecting each ©sp» in later L., merely intensive, ( cum , in -ship.] Anciently, in Ireland, the guild-like 

OL. often com, prep., with, agreeing in use and community constituted by a sept or family, 
perhaps in orig. form ( # scum? *scom f ) with Gr. Each member of a Comarbuhip and of a co-tenancy gave 
prefix and prep, cbv, earlier (tr ans posed from a pledge for the fnlfllment of his share of the duties^ of 

*ff«wT), Cjmrioto kIv, with, together (see syn-), 
akin to koivSc (for *mu6c), common (see cenobite). 

No certain Teut. connection (see ge-). L. com-, 
in comp., usually remains before, b, m, and p 
(and sometimes before a vowel (see eomitia and 
count 2), and in OL. in any position), and be- 
comes oo- before a vowel (usually) and h, coU 
(in classical L. usually con-) before l, cor- be- 
fore r, and con- before c, d, /, g, i m j, n (where 
sometimes oo-), q, s, t, to, and in classical L, 


other at right angles in the poles of the world, 
one of them passing through the solstitial ana 
the other through the equinoctial points of the 
ecliptic, viz.. Cancer and Capricorn, Aries and 
Libra, and thus dividing both the ecliptic and 
the equinoctial into four equal parts. 

Oolus (kd'lus), n. [NL., < Gr. arfXof, a kind of 
goat without horns, < k67loc, docked, ourtal, 
stump-horned, hornless.] Same as Saiga. 

OolUtea (ko-lu't$-fy), ft, [NL., < Gr. sohmka, 
also Kohrria, Kolotrla, xokurka , var* of KokoiTla, a 
tree that bears pods.] A genus of shrubs, nat- 
ural order Leguminosw . having inflated pods, 
like small bladders : bladder-senna. There are 
several species, natives of southern Europe and the Medi- 
terranean region, of which C. arborescent , with yellow 


the co-partnership, and all were collectively responsible 
for all flnee. tributes, etc. 

W. K. Sullivan, Int. to O’Ouny's Ano. Irish, p. eexvi. 
comartt (k^-m&rt'), n. [If a genuine reading, < 
co- 1 + mart.] In the following extract, proba- 
bly a covenant or agreement. Covenant appears in 

8 lace of it in the edition of 1628 and in most modern edl- 
ions ; compact is also found. 

Bythe same comart . . . 

His [lands] fell to Hamlet. 

Shah., Hamlet (ed. Warburton, 1747), 1. 1. 

as well as MI/, often before b, m, p, con - being Oomaxiun (kora'a-rum), ft. [NL. (so called on 

"jen used as Hie account of the similarity of its f 



thus the most frequent form, often 'used as the account of the s imil a r ity of its fruit to that of 
normal form. In Rom. and in E. (and in simi- the arbutus), < Gr, Kbpapog, the arbutus.] An 
lar forms in other Teut. tongues), the L. prefix old gonus of rosaceous plants now included in 
com-, con-, coir, etc., generally remains un- Potentate, 

changed, but the assimilated forms are gener- COmtAe 1 (ko mat), a. [< L. contains, hairy, < 
ally reduced to oo- in Sp,, and partly in the coma, hair: see coma*.] Hairy; tufted. Bpedfl- 
■' "■ ' ** oally— («) In bot, furnished with aooma or tuft of siller 

hairs ; oomose. See out under coma*, (i b ) In entom. : (l) 
Having long liairs on the vertex or upper part of the head, 


other languages. In OF. and AF. com-, con-, 
were often cum-, cum-, whence in ME. cum-, 
cun-, ooun beside com-, con-, the latter forms 
now prevailing in spelling, even when pro- 


the surface below being nearly or quite glabrous. (8) In 
gnexid^havlngy ery jong flexible r ‘ * 


i hairs covering more or 


nounoed cum-" cun- (as in” company, coidure, 141(1 

etc.). la a few E. word^ a. comfit, o mtforf, die- ^ + 


Bladdor-ssuns [Celutta a r t or ue m t). 


flowers, Is the most commonly known, and is not rare as 
an ornamental shrub. The leaves ana seeds are slightly 
purgative. The smoke of tho dried leaves Is said to act as 
a powerful errhlne. 

oolrert, n. An obsolete form of culver 1 , 
oolverteent, M. Same as colberHne. 

OOlWft rdf. a. [ME., appar. a var. of culvard, 
culvert, K OF. culvert, culvert , villain : see cul- 
vert* and collibert. Otherwise < cole*, treachery, 
*f -ward : see odlet and its compounds.] False ; 
treaoherous; deceitful; wicked. 


cmftt, com- (pron. and formerly written cum-, 
MET. cun-, con-) is changed from orig. L. con-. 
In many E. words derived through the F. the 
L. com- (con-, etc.) is concealed: see oott l = 
cuU 1 , cost*, costive, costume s custom, couch, 
council, counsel, count l, count*, countenance, cov 
er 1 , covert, curfew , curry 1 , kerchief, etc. See oo- 1 , 
coir, con-, cor-, and also contra-, counter*, coun- 
ter-.] A prefix of Latin origin, appearing also 
in other forms, co-, col-, con-, cor-, meaning ( to- 
gether, ’ 1 with, ’ or merely intensive, and in Eng- 
lish words often without assignable force. See 
words following, and those beginning with co-, 
col-, con-, cor-. 


fellow, mate, or companion. 

How, my co-matu and brothers in exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 

lam proud 

Only to be in fellowship with yon, 

Co-maU and servant to so great a mister. 
Middleton end RowUy, Woifi Tost it Tennis, Ind. 

MmatOM (W'ma-tfc), a. [- P. oonatew, < 
NL. comatoeus, C coma{U)x see comal.] Per- 
taining to or resembling coma; affected with 
coma; morbidly drowsy or lethargic: as. a co- 
matose state; a comatose i patient; “hysterical 
and comatose eases,” JN. Grots. 




conw 

Carnal 




^.snsaw 


ItUtc uPentacrinxu 


comatolid (k$-mat'$-ljd), n, A member of the 
family ComatuUda. 

Oomafalidis (kom-a-tfi'li-dfi), n.pl. [NL., < 
Comatufa 4- -ida.] A family of extant free- 
swimming erinoidi, of the class Crinoidea, typi- 
fied by the genus Comatula; the feather-stars 
or hair-stars. They we stalked and fixed only when 
young, and the larva la tree and vermiform, with fourcili* 
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in the tytdo*l form, or tingle comb, which to- 

iSSSfe. - »P omb - SeTenlotuiruteriftle 

jarlatlona in the form of the comb have received distlno- 
tive names. An antlered comb ii one having more or lets 
the form of a stag's antlers, aaieen in Pollah and LawS 
fowii, often to Hondani, etc. Tho leaf -comb has much the 
fonn of a eteawberry .leaf , set transversely on the head. 
It la the preferable form of comb in ELoudan fowls. The 
pea+omb appears as if formed of three low, bluntly ser- 
rated combe set side by side on the head, the middle one 
of the three being the highest. It is the typical oomb of 
the Brahma fowls. A roec-comb Is a low oomb set flat on 

to a 
cov- 

.lthc 

Hamburg fowls, and is also found in the Wyandotte, the 
Sebright bantam, and ether varieties. The strawberry • 



A. Ronr Featheiwtar, Cematula mriitrrram* (ot Antrim rum* 
eta), udult fro* form B. Young stalked form of Cematuia (or 
Antrim) dmtata, slightly enliugod. 

ated smses and a tuft of cilia at the aboral end of the body. 
lu the adult state they have a mouth and an aims, aud 
usually ten cirrous arms, which they have the power of 
lashing toward the ventral surface, so as to propel them- 
selves, as well as to bring food within their grasp. Repre- 
sentatives of the family are found In most seas. 
oomb 1 (kftrn), » [< ME. comb, earlier oomb, a 

oomb, orest (of a cook, a kill, a dike, etc.), also 
honeycomb, < AS. camb, a oomb, crest (of a 
helmet, a hat, etc,), also a honeycomb, m OS. 
camb a s MD. mmme, D. Team a a OHG. chamb, 
MHG. ham, hamp , G. hamm as Ioel. kanibr » 
Norw. hamb = Sw. Dan. Team, a oomb, crest, 
etc. (Dan. and G. also a earn: see cam 1 ), lit. a 
( toothed’ implement, as Gr. y6p$o$, a peg, bolt, 
style (orig. tooth?, > yoftQlos, a grinder-tooth, 
the tooth of a key) ; etyaufai, yautyfaii, pi., the 
jaws, as Skt. Jambha a OBulg. ssabu, tooth. Seo 
cam 1 , a doublet of comb 1 .] 1. A thin strip of 
wood, metal, bone, ivory, tortoise-shell, etc., 
one or both edges of winch are indentated so 
as to form a series of teeth, or to which teeth 
have been attached ; or several such strips set 
parallel to one another in a frame, as in a cur- 
rycomb. Combs ‘ore used for arranging the hair in 
dressing It; also, in a great variety of ornamental forms, 
for keeping women’s hair in place after It Is dressed ; and 
for various other purposes. Those worn in the hair are 
ofton carved and elaborately decorated. 

When you have apparelled your selfo hansomely, combo 
your head softly and easily with an Iuorie combe; for no- 
thing reoreateth the memorie more. 

Balm* Book (B. E. T. S.), p. 840. 
And fair Ligea's golden comb , 

Wherewith she sits on diamond rooks,* 

Sleeking her soft alluring locks. 

Milton, Cornua, 1. 880. 

2. Anything resembling a oomb in appearance 
or use, especially for mechanical use. specifi- 
cally— (a) A card used in hand-carding or in a carding- 
machine for separating and dressing wool (b) A toothed 
blade which removes the cotton from the doffer of a card- 
lug-machine. (e) In hat-making, the former on which 
a fleece of fiber is taken up and hardened Into a bat 
K. H. Knight (d) A toothed metal instrument used by 
painters in graining. («) A tool with teeth of wire used in 
making marbled papers, (f) A 


eomb resembles a half of a strawberry, generally 
what wrinkled, and set well forward on the head. It is 
characteristic of the Malay and the Sumatra fowls. 

His comb was redder than the fyn coral 
And bataylld, as it were a caste! wall. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, L 88. 

Oooks have great combe and spurs ; hens little or none. 

Bacon, 

4. Anything resembling in nature, shape, or 
position the earunele on a fowl’s head, specifi- 
cally— (a) The similar bat erectile and variable fleshy and 
vascular colored process growing over each eye of some 
gallinaceous birds, as ptarmigan aud other grouse. (6) 
The top or crest of a wave. 

5. Tbe peoten or marsupinm in the interior of 
a bird’s eye. [Bare.] —6. In mining, the divi- 
sion of the mass of a lode into parallel plates, 
or layers of crystalline material parallel to its 
walls. Some lodes have several such combs, symmet- 
rically arranged, so that each comb on one side of the 
oenterof the mass has its counterpart on the other. Often 
the face of the comb turned toward the center of the 
lode Is covered with well-developed crystals, and whore 
the oentral oombs meet a cavity studded with crystals is 
formed. 

7. The projection on the top of the hammer of 
a gun-look. & JET. Knight— 8. The top comer 
of s gun-stock, on which the cheek rests in fir- 
ing. — 9. A honeycomb. 

They sport abroad, and rove from home, 

And leave the cooling hive, and quit the unfinished oomb. 

Addison, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, iv. 

oomb 1 (kdm), v. [< oomb 1 , n. The old verb iq 
kemb, q. v.l I, trams, 1. To dress with a comb: 
aB, to comb one’s hair. 

With a comb of pearl I would comb my hair, 

And stiU as I comb'd I would sing and say. 
u Who is It loves me ? who loves not me f ' 

Tennyson, The Mermaid. 
2. To card, as wool; hackle, as flax.— 3. To 
grain with a painter’s comb. - Oombed-out work, 
a kind of embroidery in which loops of wool are cut, aim 
tho threads then combed out until they are fltiely sub- 
divided ; they are then secured to tho foundation hy gum. 
— Combed ware, pottery or china decorated with color 
which has been drawn Into sigsag lines or waves by a 
process similar to that used in the marbling of paper.— 
To oomb one's hair the wrong way. See fair*. 

II. intrans . To roll over or break with a white 
foam, as the top of a wave. 

My foe oame quite to the verge of the fall where the 
river began to oomb over. 

A D. Blackmons, Loma Doone, xxxfl. 

Lake dos AUem&nds was combing with the tempest and 
hissing with tho rain. 

O . W. Cable , Tho Century, XXXV. 02. 
comb 2 (kom). n. [Also written coomb ; < ME, 
*comb (f), < AS. cumb, a vessel of a cer- 
tain Capacity (used for liquids), as MLG. hump, 
LG. lamp, also humpen (> G. hump, humpen) = 
OHG. emmph, MHG. humph , komph , humpf, G. 
humpf, \ ra. , a hollow vessel, a basin, bowl, trough, 
< ML. *cumbu8, # cumpus , cimpus , a basin, bowl 
(of. cumba, a bowl (a trough f), a boat, a tomb of 
stone: see catacomb). < Gr. nbfiftoc, a hollow ves- 
sel, cup, basin, ishp/ig, a drinking-vessel, cup, 
bowl, boat (see cymbal), = Skt. Tcumbha , a pot. 
Cf . oup.] X . A dry measure of 4 bushels, or half 
a quarter. [Eng.J— 2. A brewing- vat. [Prov. 


i A steel tool with teeth cor- 
• uuuitf «t» Mic uirnw u / a screw, used for ohasiti 
screws or work which is rotated in a lathe. K. H. Knigh 


(g) A row of shorn brass points connected with one another 
and with the prime conductor of an electrical machine, 
and placed near the revolving plate to carry off the elec- 
tricity generated, (h) In medieval armor , the upright 
blade which took the plaoe of a crest on the morfous of 
the sixteenth century. (0 The dilated and regularly pec- 
tinated inner edge of the middle claw of sundry birds, as 
herons and goatsuckers. (J) A oomb-llke set of points or 
processes of » tooth. 

It [the pnlp-oavlty of a tooth] may be divided, antero- 
posteriorly, as in notched inoison, and especially in the 
oomb-llke onos of the flying lemur, where a branch of the 
pulp-cavity ascends each process of the oomb. 

Mivart , Stem. Anat, p. 876. 
(£) The notched scale of a wire micrometer. R.B. Knight. 
(Q The window-stool of a casement. Gross. 

8. The fleshy crest or caruncle growing, in one 
of several forms, on the head of the domestic 
Jowl, and particularly developed in the male 
birds: so called from its serrated indentures 


comb 8 , coomb 2 (k dm, kdm), n. [Also written 
combe, comm; < ME. *oomb. < AS. cumb, a narrow 
valley, prob. < W. cum (pron. kttm), a hollow 
between two hills, a dale, a dingle. = Corn. 
cum, a valley, a dingle, a valley opening down- 
ward, ss It, cumar, a valley, bed of an estuary. 

Pr. comba » It. dial, comba 


Cf. OF. combe j 


(ML. cumba), a valley, appar. also of Celtic ori- 
gin. Prob. orig. a "hollow,’ akin to L. cavus, 
hollow, Gr, icbap, a cavity, hollow, etc. : 
see oace\ cage, ceil, calum .] A more or less 
rounded, bowl-shaped hollow or valley inclosed 
ou all sides but one by steep and in some oases 
perpendicular cliffs. The use of the word is olosely 
limited to certain portions of southwestern England and 
Wales, and to a part of Ireland, especially to oounty Kerry, 
where the combs (there also called oorriee) are numerous 
and of great slse, many of them containing lakes. 

From those heights 

We dropped, at pleasure, into sylvan combe. 

Wordeworth, Excursion, ill 


_ they pass a narrow comb wfawto 
Were slabs of rock with figures, knights on hone, 

Sculptured. Tmmymm, Gareth and Lynetts. 

oombacyt, n. [Irreg. < combat 4- -cy.] Com- 
bat. 

Conclude by oombaoy 
To win or lose the game. 

Warner , Albion's Eng., tv. 81 
combat (kom'- or kum'bat), v. [First in early 
mod. E. ; < F. oombatre, now combattre, = Pr. 
oombattre = Bp. combaUr ss Pg. combater =s It. 
oombattere, fight, battle, < ML. *wmbattere, < L. 
com-, together, 4 ML. pattere, beat, fight: see 
hate 1 ana hatter 1 .! I. intrans. To fight; strug- 
gle or contend; battle; especially, in earlier 
use, engage in single fight. 

Forc’d by the tide to combat with the wind. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI, 1L 6. 

Our endeavours are not only to combat with doubts, but 
always to dispute with the devil 

Sir T* Browne, ftoltgio Medici, i 1% 

After the fill of the republic, the Homans oombated only 
for the choice of masters. Gibbon. 

IL trans. To fight or do battle with; oppose by 
force; contend against; resist oontenuously: 
as, to combat an antagonist; to combat argu- 
ments or opinions. 

Snoh was the veiy armour he had on 
When he the ambitious Norway combated. 

Shot., Hamlet, L L 
His will did never combat thine, 

And take it prisoner. 

Beau, and Ft, King and No Xing, 1 1 

They who wonld combat general authority with particu- 
lar opinion, must first establish themselves a reputation 
of understanding better than other men. 

Dryden, Fret to State of Innooenoe. 
He needs must combat might with might 

Tennyean, Epilogue. 

combat (kom'- or kum'bat), n. [After F. com- 
bat, n,, from the verb.] A fight, especially, in 
earlier use, between two; in general, a strug- 
gle to resist, overthrow, or conquer:, contest; 
engagement; battle. 

About this Time also the Duke of Lancaster was to per- 
form a Combat , upon a Challenge with a Prince of Bohe- 
mia. Baker, Chronicles, p. 118. 

My oonrage try by combat , if thou dar’st 

Shak., 1 Hen. VL, L 8. 
The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 

Who rush to glory or the grave 1 

Campbell , Hohenlfaden. 
Single oombat, a fight between two; aduel«8yn. Con- 
JHcF Contest, etc. See battlei. 

oombatable (kom-bat'a-bl), a. [< combat + 
- able ; = F. combat table, etc.] Capable of being 
combated; disputed, or opposed, 
combatant (kom'- or kunrba-tftnt), a. and n. [< 
F. combatant now combattant, ppr. of combatre, 
combattre, combat: see combat, r.] L a. 1. Con- 
tending; disposed to combat or contend. 

Their valours are not yet so combatant. 

* B. Jonmm , Magnetiok Lady, ill 4. 

2. In her., same as affront 6, but applied only 
to ferocious creatures, such as 
lions. 

TWo rampant lions, faco to face, ore 
said to be combatant. 

Booke of Precedence (B. E. T. 8., extra 
fser.), 1. gloss., p. 118. 

Oombatant officer. See ojlaere Of the 
Knftuudor line. 

XX. n. 1. A person who com- 
bats ; one who engages in battle ; 
one who fights, whether in single combat or in 
an army of a fleet. 

Sound, trumpets ; and set forward, combatante. 

Shak., Rich. II., i 8. 

A combatant is any person directly engaged In carrying 
on war, or concerned In tho belligerent nwernment, or 
present with its armies and assisting them : although 
those who arc present for purposes or humanity and re- 
ligiou— as surgeons, nurses,, and chaplains— are usually 
classed among non-combatants, unless special reasons re- 
quire an opposite treatment of them. 

WoOeey, Introd. to Inter. Law, 1 18. 

2. A person who contends with another in ar- 
gument or controversy. 

A controversy which long survived tho original combat- 
ante. Macaulay. 

8. A name of the ruff, Machetes pugnax. See 
ruff . — 4. In her., a figure drawn like a sword- 
player standing upon hia guard. Bailey. 
combater (kom'- or kum'ba-ter), n. One who 
combats, disputes, or contends ; a combatant 
[Bare.] 

Combaten or fighters, 

combative (kom'- or kum'ba-tiv), a. [< < 
bat + -tec.] Disposed to combat; pugnacious; 
showing a disposition to fight, contend, or op- 
pose. 

His fine combative manner. Lamb, To Wordsworth. 




OOimbftfeiTely (kom'- or kum'b§-tiv-li), ado. In 
a combative manner ; pugnaciously. 
eombatiTeneu (kom'- or kum'bft-tiv-nes). a. 
The character or quality of being combative ; 
disposition to contend or fight; pugnacity. By 
phrenologists the word is used to designate one 
of the propensities. See cut under phrenology . 
oomb-bearer (kdm'bfir'Gr), ». [A translation 
of NL. ctenophorum ; see ctenophore .] A cteno- 
phore; a comb-jelly; one of the Ctenophora . 

Closely related to idyia Is pleurobrachla, one of the com- 
monest of the comb-bearers, or Ctenophora, on the north- 
ern coast of the United States. Pop, Sri. Mo„ XIII, 321. 

oomb-broaoh (kdm'broch), n. A tooth of a 
comb with which wool is dressed. . 
oomb-bnuh (kdm'brush), n. 1. A brush used 
to clean combs. — 2f. A lady’s-maid, or under 
lady’s-maid. [Eng.] 

The maid who at present attended on Sophia was recom- 
mended by Lady Bellastnn, with whom she had lived for 
some time, in the capacity of a comb-brush. 

Fielding , Torn Jones, xvll. 8, 

comb-cap (k6m ' kap), n. In armor, a morion 
with a comb. This, like other steel caps, had com- 
monly a stuffed or quilted cap worn beneath it to prevent 
direct contact with the head. 

Good combe-caw for their heads, well-lined with quilted- 
caps. Grose, Military Antiquities, 1. 128. 

OOmbc, n. Bee comb*. 

OOmbCd (kdrnd), a. [< comlA, n., + -oft] Hav- 
ing a oomb or crest. 

And had for his crest a cock argent, 
Combed and wattled gules. Longfellow. 

OOZnbel (kom'bel), n. In her., same as fillet. 
comber 1 (kd'mfir), n. [< comW- + -crL] 1. 
One who combs ; one whose occupation is the 
combing of wool, etc.— 2. A long curling wave. 

We were congratulating ourselves upon getting off dry, 
when a great comber broke fore and aft the boat, and wet 
us through and through. 

It. //. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 153. 

comber 2 *, V. and n. An obsolete form of cum- 
ber. 

comber 8 (kom'bfcr), n. [E. dial. (Cornwall). The 
resemblance to scomber is accidental.] 1, The 
Serranus cabrilla , also called smooth serranus 
and gaper, a fish of the sea-perch family, about 
a foot long, common on the southern coast of 
England. — 2. A species of wrasse or Labrus 
(L. maculatus , var. comber), with a white lateral 
band from the eye to the caudal fin, found on 
the Cornish coast. Also called comber wrasse . 
comberoust, a . An obsolete form of cumbrous . 
oomb-frame (kdm'frfim), n. A square wooden 
frame fitted to a beehive, in which the bees may 
construct the comb, and by which the comb oan 
easily be removed from tne hive. 

COmD-honey (kora'hun'i ), n. Honey in or with 
the comb ; unstrained honey. 

The bulk of this, however, was sent in Jon either as pure 
extracted honey or as comb-honey — that is, honey bottled 
with portions of broken oomb remaining in it 

London Times. 

oombinable (kqm-hl'nft-bl), a. [< combine, v., 
+ -able ; = F. oombinable , etc.] Capable of com- 
bining or of being combined; suitable for com- 
bining. 

Pleasures are very oombinable both with business and 
study. Chesterfield . 

combinableneis (kgm-bi'na-bl-nea), n. The 
quality of being oombinable; suitableness for 
combining. [Bare.] 

OOmbinant (kqm-bl'nant), n. [< LL. combi - 
nan(t-)s, ppr. of combinare, combine : see com- 
bine, 0 .J In math., a function of the quanti- 
ties appearing in a given set of functions which 
remains unaltered as well for linear substitu- 
tions impressed upon the variables as for linear 
combinations of the functions themselves (Syl- 
vester, 1853); a covariant which remains unal- 
tered when each quantie is replaced by a linear 
function of all the quantios ( Cayley , 1856). 
comblnatet (kom'bi-uftt), a. [< LL. combina- 
tus, pp. of combinare, combine: see combine, t\] 
Espoused; betrothed. [Bare.] 

Then she lost a noble and renowned brother; . . . with 
him . . . her marriage-dowry; with both her combiners 
husband. Shah., M. lor M., liL 1. 

combination (kom-bi-nfi- align), n. [as F. oom- 
binaison = Sp. conibinacion m Fg. combinacdo 
mx It. combinasione, < ML. combinaHo(n-), < LL. 
combinare, pp. combinatus, combine: see com- 
bine, e.] 1. The act of uniting in a whole, or 
the state of being so united; a coming to- 
gether so as to form a group, sum, product, 
etc. ; especially, the union of related parts in 
a complex whole : as, a combination of wheels 
and springs in a watch; a combination of ideas ; 
a cmbinmkm of circumstances. 
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All this is but deoett, man trifles foil'd 
By combination to defeat the proeess 
Of justice. Beau, and Fl, Laws of Gandy, v. L 

2. The whole or complex thus formed; ‘the 
product of combining: as, a soft combination 
of stops in organ-playing. 

It is this glorious pile of mountains whloh gives to 
Granada that combination of delights so ran in a South- 
ern city. Irving, Alhambra, p. 121. 

Specifically— 8. The union or association of 
two or more persons or parties for the attain- 
ment of some common end ; a league : as, a po- combine (kgm-bln'), n 


litical or a criminal combination ; success is 
possible only through combination. 

The Indians and they ... by a gcnerall. cotnMnotion in 
one day plotted to subuert the whole Colony. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's True Travels, II. 70. 

4. In chem., chemical union: the production of 
a chemical compound.— 5. In math., the union 
of a number of individuals in different groups, 


B* that loves God's abode, add to eomftiss 

With saints on aarth, shail one day with them shine. 

G. Herbert, Church Porch, st 78. 

You with your foes combine, Drydm, Aurengaebe. 

8. To unite by affinity or ohemioal attraction: 
as, two substances which will not combine of 
themselves may be made to combine by the 
intervention of a third. 

One of the moat important laws In ohemlstry is known 
as the law of combining proportions. 

W. L. Carpenter, Energy in Nature (1st ed.), p. 87 . 

combine, c.'] A com- 
bination or agreement ; especially, a secret com- 
bination for the purpose of committing fraud ; 
a conspiracy. [Golloq. and recent; first pub- 
licly used in the trial of an alderman for brib- 
ery in New Tork in 1886.] 

He believes . . . that trusts, pools, combines, and the 
like, are the nnoonseious agencies of socialism. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVL 802. 


vj. cat iiuuiwa vs iuuatsuiumo iu uiupavmv sl&vuv^i • • m _ > . a _ • , 

each containing a certain number of the In- combtoad (kqm-Mnd ),p. a . [Pp. of combine, 
dividual.. Tb^ th. number of combination, of Xo.r 


Thus, 

figures taking two together is six (12, 18, 14, 28, 24, 84),— 

Aggregate oomMsmtte S m aggregate.— Ohemioal 
combination. See ohemioal. — Combination borders, 
in printing, types of ornamental designs, of varied char- 
acter, intended to be combined or composed so as to form _ _____ 

a consulate deskm on a larger scale. — Q ombiiiatlOB look. a ‘ °v* rmr \ 

See io&.-coiSlMtlSjpidai, in OBSi combinedly (kgm-bl'ned-li), 

draws or retires several stops at once, it is single-acting Lined mann er ; in ft State of ( 
when it only operates to ad(Tto or to subtract from the sto^e « 


already drawn, and double-acting when it both adds 
ubtracts from the stops already drawn, so as 


banded. 

For insuring the general safety combined action of the 
whole horde or tribe was necessary. 

H. Spencer , Prin. of SocloL, f 491. 

, ode. In a com- 
of combination; unit- 
edly; jointly.' 


and sub 


always 


, _ The flesh, the world, the devil, all combinedly are so 

to produce a given combination.— Combination plans, many fierce adversaries. Barrow, Sermons, li. 80(0rd MS.), 
a plane having a guide which can be changed from one ,, . . « _ . , v _ . _ . 

side to the other, or adjusted vertically, as required by G0ZnblU6ZXieiltt (kom-bln mgnt), ft. [< oombino 
^ ' * ‘ + -ment.] ~ ' * 


the nature of the work.— Combination-room, in the 
University of Cambridge, a room adjoining the nail, Into 
which the fellows withdrawafter dinner, for wine, dessert, 
and conversation.— Combination tone. Same as oom- 
binational fone (which see, under JConUDOUtatiVS 

oomr * 


bywiiioh a series of compounds are formed from w ^ otl combines. 


Combination. 

Having no firm oombinements to chayne them together 
in their publique dangers, they lay loose to the advan- 
tage of the common enemy. Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 2. 

One who or that 


This so excellent combiner at all virtues— humility. 

W. Montague, Devout© Essays, 11. 188. 

ombing (kfl'ming), y». [Verbal n. of comW-, 
r.] 1 . The act of using a oomb.— 2. The pro- 


compou 

one another. Thus, by an addition of soda to dihydro- 
gen sodium phosphate, disodium hydrogen phosphate Is 
formed, and by further addition of soda to this compound _ 
trisodlum phosphate is produced. In each case one atom COU1D 
of basic hydrogen is replaced by the alkali.— Hast of v. r 

tis£s^, s W0 The 

by cheraiSd affinity. Bee chemical and equivalent. -Byn. ing-machine. 9. The process Of naOKmig flax. 

8. Party, Faction, etc. (see cabali), alliance, league, set, A " 4 — a — 11 “ 

clique, coalition, conspiracy, confederation. 

combinational (kom-bi-nfi'shon-al), a. [< com- 
bination + -of.] Of or pertaining to a combi- 
nation or to the act of combining ; having the 


-4. Graining on wood.— 5. That which is re- 
moved by combing or carding: generally in 
the plural: as, the combings of wool or hair.— 
6f. Hair combed over a bald part of the head. 
Artif. Handsomeness .— 7. Same as coaming. 
quality of combining.— Combinational tons. See pombinf m achine (kd'ming-ma-sh&i'), n. A 
t07 "i_ t ^ w . P> .. . machine for carding wool. See caraing-ma- 

combinative (kom-bi'na-tiv), a. [< combinate ° 

+ -foe.] Tending to combine j uniting: in oomHelly (kdm'jeHi), n. A oomb-bearer or 
math., apphed to a oovanant which is equally ctenophore; one of the Ctenophora. 
a fojm* w }i en fo i a “y of the ouanties fs combless (kdm'les), a. [< combi + -lees.} 
substituted a linear function of them. Also Without a comb or crest : as, “ a oombUsa ooek,” 
combtnatory. Shah. T. of the 8.. ii. 1. 

combinatorial ^(kom-bl-na.t6'ri-«l), a Uoom- comb-paper (kSm'pS'pto). »• Marbled paper 

u in 1* 16 design or decoration is most large- 
— Oomunatoilu ualytfs, in smA., wmettodof tw»t- ]y . p rodnoed j Dy the use of the eomb. 



_ pi* 

by fire or steam, with a similar plate above It, tho space 
between the two being suffleient to admit the teeth of r 


binatc + -ory; as F. conibinatoire.'] Same as 
combine Hve .— Combinatory Imagination, that sort between the two being sufficient to admit the teeth of a 

teS lnto reratlou obJeote “ parlenced comb-rat (kfim'rat), a. A book-name of the 
combine (kom-bin'), v. ;_pret. and pp. combined, species of the genus Ctenodaotyl^e. 
ppr. combining. [< MK. combinen = F. com- OpmbretaooSB (kom-brJ-t4 sS-e)^ n. pi, 
iner = Sp 



PO'«> 


WlUillWWS WWB ucwb/, j/t* AJ. , 

< Combretum + -acece. j An order of shrubby 
or arborescent polypetalons exogens, allied to 
the MyrtaoecB, and including about 250 species, 
natives of the tropics. All possess astringent prop- 
erties, which are frequently utilized in tanning ; a few are 
cultivated for ornament, and others are fine timber-trees. 
The principal genera are Terminalia and Combretum. 
eomteotaomii (kom-brf-tft'Bhius), a. In hot., 
belonging to or resembling the order Combre- 

poI?t 0 ir W Gomtaottim (kom-brS'tum), n. [NL.,<L.eem- 
rylng that single point. drefum (Pliny), a kind of rush: origin unknown.] 

. — - - v — o*-** X large tropical genus of plants of the order 

Combretaoeas, chiefly shrubs. Various species fur- 
nish tanning and dyeing materials, and some are cultl- 

- — ! . -i-- ... vated in greenhouses for their handsome flowers. 

th» Mtton Of * (yuMttfagtnt^jroncc. oomb-MW (kflm'ek), ». A hand-aaw used in 

T. H. Grwn, Prolegomena to EtUoi, 1 42. ou ttlng combs. It bu two bkdei, one for onttbig, 
-Bm To mix, compound, blend. " — x — “ * 

U. intrans. 1. To unite; coalesce: as, hon- 
or and policy combine to justify the measure. 

All experience combines to testify against the stability 

-*^--/aaa««aBSw •sS5m <1 S5SSS&.\ KSSS 

Specifically— 2. To unite in friendship or al- see oom- and burgess.] A fellow-burgess: a term 
liancefortne attainment of some common end; formerly used m England of one who was a 
league together; join forces; associate; cottper- member or an inhabitant of the same borough 
ate: followed by with. with another, particularly of a member of Par- 


combinare, 
com-, together^ 

I. transe To associate, unite, or join into a 
whole; connect closely together. 

They rejoice 

Each with their kind, lion with lioness ,* 

So fitly them in pairs thou hast combined* 

Milton, F. L., till 894. 


Macaulay, Gladstone in Church and State. 

We cannot reduce the world of experience to a web of 
relations in which nothing is related, as it would be if 
everything were erased from it which we cannot refer to 


the other to enter the kerf and serve as a spacing-gage to 
determine the distance for the next out. In certain ma- 
chine-work circular saws are used, having an intermit- 
tenMongitudlnil motion equal to the sparing-distance of 



me of Henry IT. and V. enforced residence as : 

a requisite for electors and elected alike, and that of 

S. m «rr il - J aL.A Ad Al L.av i. 


Henry VL prescribed that the qualification of both must «. {I*Tpg- < combust, a., 4 

lie within the ihire. The aame rale applied to the bor- Combustible ; inflammable, 
oughs. And it was far to sari AtoUy observed ; toh w ^ 


(kgm-bufi'ohuft 

, 4 -totu, -w-oas/ 


oughs. And it was for the most part strictly observed ; 
the members were generally “oo-dtuens "oroom-burgssss*. 

Stubbs, Const Hist, f 428. 

oambQStt (kgm-bust')f a. [< ME. combust m Bp. 
It. combusto, < L. combustus. pp. of combursre, 
bum up, consume], < com- (intensive) 4* # Wrere, 
perhaps akin to Bkt. yprush, bum; otherwise 
explained as < comb- for cost* 4 urere, bum, as 


explained as < comb- for cost* 4 urere, bum, as 
Or. atefv, kindle, m Bkt. wk, bum: see aurora, 
adust 8 , east 1 .] 1. Burnt. 

Combust materes and coagulate. 

Chaucer , Prol to Canon's YeomAn’s Tale, 1. 258. 

Hence— 8. In astron., so near the min as to be 
obscured by it, or not more than 8P from it. 
And if I hadde, O Veuus ful of myrthe, 

Aspeotes badde of Mars or of Satnrne, 

Or thou combust or let were in my byrthe. 

Chaucer, Troilui, ill 717* 

Who can discern those planets that are oft Combust f 
Milton, Areopagitioa, p. 48. 

combust (kmn-bust'), v. t. [Formed from com- 
bustible, combustion. Cf . combust, a.] To inflame 
with excitement and agitation. 

All Germany was combusted with great troubles. 


ivm s gswrenoM&j p. u*k ^na sen.}. 

combustibility (kpm-bus-ti-bil'ji-ti), a. Same 
as combustibleness. 

combustible (kqm-bus'ti-bl), a. and n. [< F. 
combustible as Sp. combustible n Pg. combustivel 
ms It. combustibile, < L. combustus, pp. of combu- 
rere, bum up: see combust, a.] I, a. 1. Capable 
of taking Are and burning: capable of undergo- 
ing combustion : as, wood ana coal are combus- 
tible. Hence — 8. Easily excited ; fiery ; irasci- 
ble; Inflammable: said of persons. 

Arnold Was a combustible character, 

Irving, Life of Washington. 

XL «• A substance that will take fire and 
bum: as, wood and coal are combustibles; the 
building was full of combustibles . See combus- 
tion. 

combustlbleneifl (kqm-bus'ti-bl-nes), ft. The 
property of being combustible ; capability of 


As iry* Bombustfau maUerirto : tof* 1 

Shot,, Venus and Adonis, 1 1182. 

oombustive (kgm-bus'tiv), a. [< combust, a., 
4 -tee.] 1. Pertaining to or of the nature of 
combustion. 

The alcohol has become acetic add by the combustivs 
action of the myoodenn. 

Lady Claud Hamilton, tr. of Life of Pasteur, p. 79, 
8f. Disposed to take fire ; combustible. Bp. 
Oauden. 

COmbUStUOUSti a- See combustions. 

come (kum), v . ; pret. came, pp. corns, ppr. com- 
ing. [Early mod. E. also cum (ppr. also com- 
ming, gumming, pret. often come, com ) ; < ME, 


vene, prevene , suj 


combustion (kom-busengn), n. [s Jr. combus- 
tion a Sp. combustion maVg. oombustdo = It. oom- 
bustione , < LL. combustio(n-), < L. combustus, pp. 
of comburere, burn up : see combust, a.] 1. The 
action of fire on inflammable materials ; the act 
Or process of burning. Chemically considered, combus- 


tion Is a process of rapid oxidation caused by the chemical 
union of the oxygen of the air, which is the supporter of com- 
bustion, with any material which is capable of oxidation — 
that is, combustible. It results in the formation of oxygon 
compounds, some or all of which may be gaseous and there- 
fore Invisible, and in the liberation of energy, which is made 
evident by a rise of temperature and often by flame or in- 
candescence. The weight of tho products of combustion 
is always precisely equal to the sum of the weight of the 
burned substance and that of the oxygen used In the burn- 
ing. The energy set free is also precisely the same as that 
which would bo required to separate the oxygen again from 
its combinations. In common life oxygen is the sole sup- 
porter of oombustlon. In the laboratory iodine, chlorln, 
and some other substances also perform a similar office in 
oertoln cases. The term combustion has also been applied 
to slow processes of oxidation not attended by high tem- 
perature or evolution of light, such as the combustion in 
the body which keeps up the animal heat, and the slow 
decomposition of animal and vegetable matter In the air. 
8ee crcmaeautis. 

The compression of air renders the combustion of gase- 
ous matter less perfect, and, . . . within certain limits at 
least, the more rarefied the atmosphere in which flame 
burns, the more complete its oombustion. 

E. FranHand , Exper. In Chem., p. 901. 

Any chemical action whatsoever, if its energy rise suffi- 
ciently high, may produce the phenomenon of oombustion, 
by heating the body to such an extent that it becomes 
luminous. Pownes. 

8f. Tumult; violent agitation with hurry and 
noise; inflammatory excitement; confusion; 
uproar. 

These cruel wars . . . brought all England into an hor- 
rible combustion. Raleigh. 

I found Mrs, Vanhomrigh all in oombustion, squabbling 
with her rogue of a landlord. 

Swift, Journal to Stella, Letter 28. 

8. In astrol., the state of being combust. 

Combustion.— The being within 8* 8(7 of tho o, which 
is said to burn up those planets near him, so that they 
lose their power. It is always an evil testimony. 

W. Lilly, Introd. to Astrology, App., p. 889. 
Spontaneous oomhustfton, the ignition of a body by 
the internal development ofneat without the action of an 
external agent It not infrequently takes place in heaps 
of rags, wool, or cotton soaked with oil and in masses of 
wetooai In the first case it is caused by the rapid spon- 
taneous oxidation of oil, which raises the temperature suf- 
ficiently to make it burst into flame ; in the second ease a 


cumen, comen (pret. cam , com, cum, pi. comen, 
cumen (>mod. dial, come, pret.), pp. cumen, co- 
men), < AS. cuman (ONorth. euma, eyma, come, 
cwome), oontr. of *cwiman (pret. com, cwom, 
pi. edmon, cwdmon, for * cream, pL *cw&mon, 
pp. cumen) jjs OS. human as OFries. huma, ho- 
mo, mod. Fries, hommen a MD. D. komen a 
MLG. LG. komen = OHG. queman, chweman, 


wrrvtfftj wtvnfifffi vwrmfrs; fvwrrt«vrf| avsi vwvrrwrwj 

komen, kumen, G. hommen a Icel. kotna a Sw. 
komma a Dan. komme a Goth, kwiman (pret. 
kwam, pi. kwBmum, etc., pp. kwumans), come, a 
L. ven-ire (for *gvem-4re) (> F. Pr. Sp. venir a 
Pg. vir a It. venire ), come, a Umbrian ben- a Os- 
oan bcn-aGr. /ktiv-etv (for *P&yjeivioT *yFaijetv) a 
OPers. y gam, jam a Zend ygam a Skt. y gam, 
go. A very prolific root ; from the E. word are 


t, convenient, advent, con- 


vent, event, invent, prevent, adventure, conventicle , 
venture, etc. ; from the Gr., base 2 , basis, bema, 
anabasis, catabasis , acrobat, etc.] I, intrans. 1. 
Primarily, to move with the purpose of reach- 
ing, or so as to reach, a more or less definite 
point, usually a point at which the speaker is. 
was, or is to be at the time spoken of, or at 
which he is present in thought or imagination; 
to move to, toward, or with the speaker, or to- 
ward the place present to his thought; advance 
nearer in any manner, and from any distance; 
draw nigh ; approach : as, he comes this way ; 
he is coming; come over and help us. 

Cum to me, mi Icofmon. Aneren Riwle, p. 96. 

And than he sente for the kynge, and he come, and 
brought Merlyn ; and so thel come rldyngo to tho abbey, 
and herde mease. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), L 52. 

A Myle from Flom Jordan, Is the Ryvere of Jabothe, 
tho whiobe Jacob passed uvor, whan he cam fro Meso- 
potayme. Mandeville , Travels, p. 108. 

Comes me to the Court one Polemon, an honest plalne 
man of the oountry. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Foeaie, p. 112. 

When wo had seen every thing, I was desirous of return- 
ing, tho’ our conductors were for staying, and taking some 
refreshment; but when they saw the people coming about 
us, they changed their sentiments, and we mounted our 
horses. Pocodp , Description of the East, II. 1. 49. 

The Lord God will earns with a strong hand. Isa. xl. 10. 

And come he slow, or come ho faat, 

It is but death who comes at last 

Scott, Marmlon, It 80. 

Our royal word upon it, 

He oomes back safe. Tennyson, Princess, v. 
[Formerly come might be followed by an infinitive ex- 
pressing the motion in a more particular manner. 

There com go a llte child. 

Life of St. Cuthbert, quoted In Warton s Hist Eng. Foetry, 

8. To arrive by movement, or in course of pro- 
gression, either in space or in time ; used (a) ab- 
solutely, or (&) with to, on, into, etc., before the 
point or state reached (equivalent to reach, ar- 
rive at), or (c) followed by an infinitive denot- 
ing the purpose or object of the movement or 
arrival : as, lie came to the city yesterday; two 
miles further on you will come to a deep river; 

. he has come to want; the undertaking came to 
grief; I will come to see you soon ; we now come 
to consider (or to the consideration of ) the last 
point. 

That he was ewnen that broht us liht 

Metrical Homilies, p. 96* 

All the days of my appointed time will I wait, till my 
change corns. Jobxiv.14. 

Ye shall not see me, until the time some when ye shall 
say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 

Luke xlll. 85. 

I am glad you are ooms so safe from Bwlsserland to Paris. 

BoweU, Letters, I. ri. 15. 


MamdreU, Alsppo to Jerusalem, p. 64. 
. In the Evening Captain Minchln and Mr. Biohards sad 
his Wife came aboard, having staid one night at the Fort ; 
and told me all that had happened to them ashore. 

Dumpier, Voyages, IL L 177. 
I peroeive. by the book in my hand, that I am con- 
demned to die, and after that to come to judgment. 

Runyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 84. 
gnthis use the sign of the Infinitive is occasionally omit- 

The Hvroanian deserts ... are as throughfares now 
For pnnoes to come view fair Portia. 

Shalt., M. of V., IL 7.] 

8. To move into view; appear: become per- 
ceptible or observable; begin to exist or be 
present ; show or put forth : as, the light oomes 
and goes. 

Somer is comm and wlnfbrgon. 

Wd Eng. Miscellany, p. 197. 

Specifically— 4. To sprout or spring up; acro- 
spire : as, the wheat fi beginning to come . [In 
this use also found spelled comb . Compare 
come 1 , n., 2, 8, and coming, n., 3.] 

[The barley] vpon the cleane floore on a round heaps, 
resteth so vntlll It be readie to shooto at the roote end, 
which maltsters call coming. When it beginneth there- 
fore to shoot in this manor, they sale it is come, and then 
forthwith they spread it abroad, first thicks and then 

ttilnilM .nH fVitnna* mwn ftia ..ill Anna. a. If .1. 1 / 1 


W. Harrison, Deserip. of England. 
It is reported that if you lay a good stock of kernels of 
grapes about the root of a vine It will make the vine come 
earner and prosper better. Bacon, Hat Hist 

0. To result, (a) To appear as the result or conse- 
quence of some aot, practice, or operation : used either 
absolutely or with % or of: as, the butter comes hi the 
churn ; that comes qf your carelessness. 

Usefulness comes by labour, wit by ease. O. Herbert. 
This comet qf judging by the eye. Sir H L' Estrange. 

Why sure she won’t pretend to remember what she's 
ordered not I— ay, this comes qf her reading 1 

Sheridan, The Rivals, i. 2. 
One distinctive tenet . . . affirms that Brahmanism does 
not properly come by caste or desoent, but by learning and 
. devotional exeroises. 

Lyall, quoted in W. E. Hearn's Aryan Household, p. 818. 
(6) To be equal or equivalent in result or effect when 
taken together or in sum : with to: as, the taxes come to 
a large sum ; the total comes to $81,000 ; it comes to the 
same thing. 

6. To happen; befall; occur; take place. 

Another with his finger and his thumb, 

Cried, “ Via 1 we will do % come what will come." 

Shot., L. L. L., v. 2. 
All things come alike to all. EooL lx 2. 

So comet it, lady, you have been mistook. 

Shak., T. H., v. 1. 

7. To become ; happen to be ; chance to be. 

So came I a widow. Shah., 2 Hen. IV., IL 8. 

How came my man in the stooks? Shak., Lear, II. A 
How came you and Mr. Surface so confidential? 

Sheridan, School tor Scandal, L 1. 

8f. To be becoming. 

“Ne wep jioat,” he sedo, “loue sone. vor yt ne comth 
nogt to the." Rob. qf Qloueeeter, p. 420. 

0. In the imperative, interjectionally (often 
strengthened %y repetition or by the addition 
of other emphatic words): (a) Move along, or 
take a hand (with me, or the person speaking) ; 
unite in going or acting : as, come, come, let ns 
be going! 

This is the heir; come, let us IdU him. Mai xxL 88. 
Come / said he to me, let us go a little way up the Fore- 
shrouds ; it may be that may make the Ship wear ; for 1 
have been doing it before now. 

Dumpier, Voyages, II. lit 64. 

(6) Attend; give heed; take notice; come to 
the point: used to urge attention to what is to 
be said, or to the subject in hand. 

Come , give me your promise to love, and to many her 
directly. Sheridan, The Rivals, IL L 

Come, come, open the matter in brief. 

Shak., T. G. of V., L 1. 

Com now, and let us reason together, salth the Lord. 

Isa. L 18. 

“Co me, I say,'* he remonstrated, “you are taking the 
thing too much to heart" W. mask. 

10. To overflow. [Prov. Eng.]— [in the oollo- 
quial phrases come Friday, come Candlemas, for next Fri- 
day, next Candlemas, come is an imperative used condi- 
tionally : thus, let Friday oome — that Is, it or when Fri- 
day comes. Certain of the compound tenees of this verb 


day comes. Certain of the compound tenees of this verb 
were once regularly and are still frequently formed with 
the verb be Instead of have. See tel, 6 (c) Come, with an 
adverb or a preposition, enters into a great number of 
expressions, some highly idiomatic and requiring separate 
definition, and others which retain more obviously the 
meaning of their elements. The principal idiomatic phrases 
are here given.]— Come on 1 (a) Come along ; join me In 
going. 

11 Child*, come on with me, 

God haee herde tht prayer." 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. FurnivaUX p. 99. 
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(A) Approach ; come at me : used in deflanoe or as a dial* 
lenge: as, mm on! I am not afraid of you. [Colloq,]— 
M poor ways, oome along; oorae hither. Shot.— 
Out and oome again. See out.— To oome (an infinitive 
qualifying preceding noun), to appear or arrive in the fu- 
ture : as, he was thinking of dangers to oome. 

The prophetic soul 

Of the wideworld dreaming on things to oome. 

Shak., Sonnets, evil. 
To oome about (<*) To happen ; fall out ; come to pass ; 
arrive : as, how did these things oome about t (b) To turn ; 
change ; oome round : as, the wind will come about from 
west to east ; the ship came about. 

On better thoughts and my urged reasons, 

They are come about and won to the true side. 

B. Jonson , Catiline, Iv. 4. 

If you were just to let the servants forget to bring her 
dinner for three or four days, you can't conceive how slic'd 
oome about. Sheridan , The Rivals, i. 2. 

TO oome aorota. See across.— To oome amiu. Sec 
amiss.— To oome and go, to advance and retire ; move 
back and forth ; alternate ; appear and disappear. 

Also for worldly goods they oome and g o, as things not 
long proprietary to any Ixxly. 

Puttenham , Arte of Eng. Foesie, p. 88. 
The colour of the king doth come and go 
Between his purpose and his conscience. 

Shalt., K. John, lv. 2. 

0 fie t IH swear her colour is natural : I have seen it 

oome and go, Sheridan, School for Scandal, iL 2. 

TO oome around. See to come ivund, below.— To OOmi 
at, to reach ; arrive within reach of ; gain ; come so near as 
to tie able to take or possess ; attain : as, we prise those 
most who are hardest to come at; to come at a true know- 
ledge of ourselves. 

How could a Physician tell the Vertue of that Simple, 
unless ho could come at it, to apply it? 

SSden, Table-Talk, p. 30. 

The Books . . . were loekt up in Wired cases, not to be 
oome at without particular leave. 

Litter, Journey to Paris, p. 182. 
TO oome away. ( a ) Naut., to begin to move or yield : 
said of the anchor or anything that is being hauled. (A) 
To part or separate ; break off; as, the branch came away 
in my hands, (c) To germinate or sprout; oome on : as, 
the wheat is coming away very well [Eng.]— To OOme 
by. (a) To pass near. 

The Duke thus syttynge, the sayde pfrojoessyou oome by 
hym, and byganne to passe by aboute .vif. of the cloke. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 9. 
(6) To olitaln ; gain ; acquire. 

I, as I neuer dosired the title, so haue I neglected the 
me&nei to come by It. Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poe trie. 

In Symoniacall purchases ho thinks his Soule goes in the 
bargain©, and is loath to come t/y promotion so doare. 

Bp. Baric, Micro-cosmographie, A Grauc Diuine. 
Examine how you came by all your state. 

Dryden, Aurengsebc. 

To oome down, (a) Literally, to descend. 

In comynge doun fro the Mount of Olyvete, is the place 
where oure Lord wopte upon Jerusalem. 

MandetiUe, Travels, p, 97. 

We earns down into the valley to the bed of the brook 
Kedron, which is but a few paces over, and in many parts 
the valley itself is no wider. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. L 21. 
(A) To be transmitted. 

The fact and circumstances of Darius's voyage are come 
down to us, and by these very same means. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, I. 456. 
(0) Figuratively, to be humbled or abased : as, his pride 
must come down. 

Your principalities shall come doun. Jo r. xiii. 18. 

(d) Theat to advance nearer to the footlights : opposed 
to to go up— that is, to move away from the footlights— 
To oome down on or upon, to descend suddenly upon ; 
pounce upon; treat with severity; take to task; rate 
soundly ; make a violent attack upon. 

The Abbey of Glastonbury, on which Henry VIII., in the 
language of our day, came down so heavily. 

H. James , Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 51. 
TO oome down With, to pay over ; lay down, as in pay* 
ment iColloq, ] 

Little did he foresee, when ho said. “All is but dust !" 
how soon he would cotne down with Ills own. Diokens. 

To oome down with the duet, to pay the money. 
[Slang.] —TO oome Ugh or low, to be expensive or cheap ; 
cost much or little.— To oomehome. (a) To move toward 
or reach one's home or dwelling-place, (A) Naut. : (1) To 
drag or slip through the ground ; said of an anchor in neav- 
lng up. (2) To reach the place intended, as a sail in hoist- 
ing. etc. (0) To go to the heart or the feelings ; touch the 
feelings, Interest, sympathies, or reason : with to: as, his 
appeal came home to all. 

Come home to mon's business and bosoms. 

Bacon , Ded. of Essays (ed. 1625). 
To oomo In. (a) To onter, as into an inclosure or a port ; 
make an entrance ; appear, as upon a scene, 

1 may recall the well-known fact Unit In geological trea- 
tises, published not many years ago, mammals were always 
spoken of as having abruptly oome in at the commencement 
of the tertiary senes. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 288. 
(b) To submit to terms ; yield. 

If the arch-rebel Tyrone . . . should offer to oome in. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Many Cittles which till that time would not bend, gave 
' came in voluntarily. 
Milton, Hist Eng., il 
(0) To appear ; begin to be, or he found or observed ; espe- 
cially, be brought into use. 


Since this new f „ 

much sedition. Latimer, Sermon bet Edw. VL, 1AM. 

It [the fruit of the date] is esteem'd of a hot nature, and, 
as it comes in during the winter, being ripe In November, 
providence seems to have design'd it as a warm food, dur- 
ing the cold season, to comfort the stomach. 

Pococke, Description of tbs Bast, 1. 206. 

Silken garments did not oome in till late. 

Arbuthnot, Anc. Goins, 
(rf) To enter as an Ingredient or part of a compound thing. 

A generous contempt of that in which too many men 
place their happiness must come in to heighten his char- 
acter. Bp. Atterbury . 

If the law Is too mild, private vengeance comes in. 

Emerson, Compensation. 
(«) To accrue from cultivation, an industry, or otherwise, 
as profit : as, If the corn comes in well, we shall have a 
supply without importation ; the crops came in light, 
Sweet hearts, we shall be rich ere we depart, 

If fairings oome thus plentifully in. 

Shak., LLL,v.2. 
if) To calve ; foal : said of cows and mares. [U. 8.]— To 
oome In ollppinf-iiae. See dipping-time.— To com© 
in for* to arrive in time to take ; be in the way of obtain- 
ing; got ; unite with others in getting a share or part of. 

Let God 1>© honoured as he ought to be, let Religion 
come in for Its share among all the things which deserve 
encouragement. Stilling fleet, Sermons, I. vii. 

The rest came in for subsidies. Swift. 

They come infer their share of political guilt Addison. 
To 00X06 into, (a) To join with ; bring help to ; also, and 
more generally, to agree to ; comply with ; give In one's 
adhesion to ; unite with others in adopting : as, to oome 
into a measure or scheme. 

Ready to oome in to everything that is done for the pub- 
lick good. Bp. Atterbury. 

(A) To acquire by inheritance or bequest : as, to come into 
an estate.— To oome Into one's head, to occur to one's 
mind accidentally. 

Dear Dick, howe’er it comes into his head, 

Believes as firmly as ho does his Greed, 

That you and 1, Sir, are extremely great 

Prior, To Mr. Harley. 
To oomo In unto, to lie carnally with. Geu. xxxvili. 18. 
- To oome in with, to join in suddunly with ; break in 
with ; interrupt by means of : as, he came in with a laugh. 
-To oome near or nlch. to approach in place ; hence, 
metaphorically, to approach in quality or degree ; offer 
or bear comparison with ; resemble. 

Nothing ancient or modem seems to oome near it. 

Sir W. Temple. 

To oome 0 L (a) To issue from ; proceed from, as a de- 
scendant 

Adam and alle that comm of him. 

Mandeville , Travels, p. 12. 

Ashur,qf whom came the Assyrians. 

Purchas, l*ilgrimage, p. 44. 

Of Priam’s royal race my mother came. 

Dryden, JSneld. 

(b) To result from. 

There can no falsehood come of loving her. 

Beau, and PI., King and No Ring, Hi. 1. 
To oome Of a#e, to attain to the age of legal majority. 

“ -TO 00 * 


See age, 3.— To oome Off. (a) To depart; move or turn 
away; withdraw; retreat 

We might have thought the Jews when they had seAn 
the destruction of Jerusalem would have come of from 
their obstinacy. Stittingfleet, Sermons, 1. vliL 

( b ) To escape ; get free. 

If they come o/safe, call their deliverance a miracle. 

Addison, Travels in Italy, 
(e) To emerge from tome undertaking or transaction ; 
issue ; get out or away : as, to come of with honor or dis- 
grace. 

I know not what danger I undergo by this exploit ; 
pray heaven I come well oft 

B. Jonson, Every Man In his Humour, lv. 9. 

No man glues better satisfaction at the first, and comes 
of more with the Elogfe of a kind Gentleman, till you 
know him better, and then you know him for nothing. 

Bp. Earle, Micro-cotmographie, A Complementall Man. 
(d) To happen ; take place : «a, the match comes of on 
Tuesday, (et) To pay over ; settle up. 

We hear you are full of crowns ; 

Will you oome off, sir? Massinger, 

{f) To leave the shore and approach a ship, as persons in 
a l>ont ; also, similarly, to leave a ship for the shoro or for 
another ship : as, the captain oame of in his gig. 

They anchor'd again, and made signs for tho people to 
come aboard. It was not long before the Shabander or 
chief Magistrate of the Town earns of. 

Dampier, Voyages, II. i. 114. 

(pi) Be quick ! hurry up I 

Come of, and let me ryden hastily. 

Chaucer, Friar’s Tale, 1. 804. 

Ayenle f again] to werk am I sette, and I haste. 

Come of, lot see who be the sharppo pAnne. 

Palladius , Husbondrle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 140. 
(h) To cease (fooling, flattering, chaffing, or humbugging); 
desist : chiefly in the imperative: as, outcome of! [f 


cent slang. U. 8.J— TO 
handsomely. 


ive : as, on, eume qjj i iJtve- 

off roundlyt, to settle up 


If he 


! end, gavi 

Hostages, admitted Garrisons, and earns in voluntarily. 


In th' old justioe’s suit, whom we rohb’d lately, 

Will oome of roundly, well set him free toa 

Middleton, The Widow, iv. 2. 
Did Mtrwood oome of roundly with hli wages? 

Shirley, The Wedding, iv. 4. 

To oome on. (a) To advance ; make p r ogram ; thrive ; 
flourish: as, the plants are coming on; the young man 
oomeeon well in has studies. (At) To result from ; oomA of. 


IB i-— 

Come wTt what wIlL fl&at, Lear, lv. l. 

To oomo on out for (something), to hold him liable or 
S^SblSfo?Ot)?diend uponUn for (it). 

The moment Sir Oliver dies, you know, you would 00ms 
on ms/or the money. Sheridan, School for Scandal, ill 8. 
TO oomo out. (a) To emerge ; depart 

Come out other, my people, that ye be not partakers of 
her sins. Rev. xviiL 4. 

(A) To become public; appear; be published; oome to 
knowledge or notice: as, the truth has oome out at last ; 
this book has just 00ms out. 

The Gasettos oome out hut once a 1 week and but lew 
people buy them. Lister, Journey to Paris, p. 22. 

To read them “as they earns out " in their eveningpaper. 

Contemporary Rev., OL 480. 
(0) To express one's self vigorously ; throw off reserve and 
declare one’s self ; make an impression : as, he oo me out 
strong. [Colloq.] (d) To be introduced to general society ; 
In a special sense, in England, to be presented at court : 

as, Mum B earns out last season. (0) To appear after 

being clouded or obscured : as, the rain stopped and the 
sun came out. (J) To turn out to be ; result from calcu- 
lation. 

The weight of the denarius * . . comes out sixty-two 
grains and four-sevenths. Arbuthnot, Ana Coins. 

To opmo out Of, (a) To oome forth or issue from ; figur- 
atively, to get through with ; cotne to the end of : as, to 
come out of prison; he has come out of that affair very 
well. 

Unclean spirits . . . came out of many that were pos- 
sessed with them. Acts vili 7. 

(A) To be the issue or descendant of. 

Kings shall come out of thee. Gen. xviL 6. 

To oome out Will or 111, to result favorably or unfavor- 
ably ; prove to be good or bad, distinct or blurred, etc., as 
an undertaking, a print, or the like.— TO oome out With, 
to give publicity to ■ dlscloae.--To oomo over. A. With 
over m an adverb. In distillation, to rise and pass over, 


Toluene; for example; nearly always comes over with 
bendne. Pop. Set Mo., XXV. 206. 

B. With over as a preposition, (a) To pass above or 
across, or from one side to another; traverse: as, to come 
over a bridge or a road. 

Israel came over this Jordan on dry land. Josh. lv. 22. 
(A) To pass from an opposing party, slda or army to that 
one to which the speaker belongs. (0) To get the better 
of ; circumvent ; overcome ; wheedle ; cajole : as, you wont 
come over me in that way. [Colloq.] 

What a rogue's this ! 

How cunningly he came over us ! 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, iL 2. 
TO 00SI6 round or around. JL With round or around 
as on adverb, (a) To liappen in due course ; be fulfilled ; 
come to pass. 

Farewell, my sorrows, and, my tears, take truce ; 

My wishes are come round. 

Fletcher < and another). Bloody Brother, v. 2. 
“0 God he thank'd I " said Alice the nurse, 

“That all comes round so just and fair.” 

Tennyson, Lady Glue. 
(A) To become favorablo or reconciled after opposition or 
hostility : as, on second thought he will forget his anger 
and oome round. (0) To reoovor * revive, as alter fainting ; 
regain one's former state of health. 

B. With round or around as a proposition. To wheedle, 
or get the better of by wheedling. 

The governess had come round everybody. 

Thackeray , Vanity Fair, xi. 
To oomo abort, to fail ; be Inadequate. 

To attain 

The hlghth and depth of thy eternal ways 
All human thoughts oomo sh ~* “ ' 


ihy eternal ways 
short. Supreme of things 1 
Milton, V. L., vill. 414. 


TO 00U10 Short of, to fall to reach or accomplish ; attain 
or obtain leu than is desired. 

Men generally oome short of themselves when they strive 
to out-doe themselves. 

Bacon , Advancement of Learning, Prof., p. xi. 
All have sinned and oome short of the glory of God. 

Rom. ill 28. 

Why, ho was afraid that ho should oome short (/whither 
had a desire to go. Banyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 294. 


he 


To oomo to. A. With to as an adverb, (at) To come to 
terms; consent; yield. ' 

What is this, if my parson wIB not oome tot Swift 
lb) To recover ; come round ; revive, especially after faint- 
ing. (e) Naut.. to turn the head nearer to the wind : as, 
the ship is ooming to. 

When it oame to, the pilot was deceived, and said, Lord 
be merciful to us, my eyes never saw this place before. 

N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 47. 
(d) In falconry, to begin to get tame ; said of a hawk. 

B. With to as a preposition, (a) To reach ; attain; re- 
sult In : as, to come to ruin, to good, to lnok. 

Thou hear'st what wealth (he says, spend what thou const), 
Thou 'it like to oome to. B. Jonson, Alchemist, L 1. 

P. Men. Trust me, I am exceeding weary. 

Poins. Is It oometo that ? 1 had thought weariness durst 
not have attached one of so high blood. 

8hak., 2 Hen. IV., ill 

If it oome to prohibiting, there is not ought more likely 
to be prohibited then truth itself. 

Milton, Areopagitlea, p. A4. 

<(/) To tall or paM to. 

The other half 

Comes to the privy 0 offer of the state. 

Shak., M. of V., iv. L t 



(«) To amennt to : ta, the taxaa com# to a lug* sea. 

And now HI tell than I have promised him 
As much aa marriage come# to, end I lose 
My honour, it my Don receives the canvas. 

^ Shirley, The Brothers, IL L 

(it) Tobeoome; oome to be. 

This Town of Hamborsh from a Society of Brewers is 
come to a huge wealthy Race. Howell, Letters, L vL 4. 
To ooxno to anohor (formerly to on anchor), to anchor ; 
bring up at anchor. 

We found It an Island of 6. snyles in oompesse : within a 
league of it we earns to an anchor , and went on shore for 
wood and water. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith't True Travels, 1. 110. 

We same to an aneAor in the port of SIbt 

Braes, Source of the Kile, I. 80S. 
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Often with on indefinite fe 

In his sleeves, whloh were too* 

He had twenty-four packs, 

Which was coming it strong. 

Bret Harte , Plain Language from Truthful James. 

8, NixuL, to slacken: with up; as, to come up 
the tackle-fall. 

Never corns up all your lower rigging at sea. 

Luce, Seamanship, p. 400. 
To oome up the capstan, to turn the capstan the con- 
trary way, for the purpose of slackening the cable on it. 
oome (kum), n. [< ME. come, oume, coming, < 
AS. cyme = OS. humi = OHG. ehumi, chomc , 
tifuemi, coming, = IoeL koma, kvdma =■ Dan. 
Homme; from the verb.] If. Coming; arrivaL 


8 ?. 


j come 

terly; give no reault; prove of no value: es,our effort! 
came to nothing . 

My going up now to the City was In order to have hisfthe 
chief of the Factory's] assistance in the Voyage to Cochin- 
china, Champa, or Caml>odla, which Captain Weldon had 
contrived for me ; nor was it his fault that it cam# to no- 
thing, DampUr , Voyages, IL L 14. 

To oome to one's sell (a) To recover one's senses or 
consciousness ; revive, as from a swoon. 

When I was a little come to myself again, I asked him 
wherefore he served me so? • 

Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 189. 
To resume the exercise of right reason after a period 
folly. 

When he came to himtelf , he said, How many hired ser- 
vants of ray father’s have bread enough and to spare, and 1 
perish with hunger l Luke xv. 17. 

TO oome to pass, to happen; fallout; be brought about. 

Bvt it Mine to posse, when fortune fled farre from the 
Greekes and Latinos, & that their townes florlshed no 
more in trafloke, nor their Vnluerslties in learning, as 
they had done continuing those Monarchies. 

]*uttcnham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 7. 

And it shall come to paM.it thou shalt hearken diligently 
unto the voice of the Lora thy Cod, to observe and to do 
all his oorainandnients which I command thee this day, 
that the Lord thy Ood will set thee on high above all the 
nations of the earth. Deut xxvlil. 1. 

How comet it to pass, that . • . you now adventuro to 
discover your self? Shirley, Grateful Servant, ill. 4. 


etc. »0« the n°uni.—To come to nothta«, to f dl ut- Alieaunder «f Macedoine ( (IL E/ T. &X L 478. 

2. [Also coom ; pron. dial, kom or ktlm.] The 
point of a radicle of malted grain, which, after 
Mlm-drying, drops off during the process of 
turning ; in the plural, malt-dust. They form 
an excellent manure. Also called chive. 
cmme-at-ability (kum-at-^bil'i-ti), n. [<oome- 
at-able: see -bilituj Attainableness ; accessi- 
bility. Sterne. [Colloq, and humorous.] 
come-at-able (kum-at'a-ol), a. [< oome + at + 
-able.’] Capable of being approached or oome 
at ; that may be reached, attained, or procured, 
[Colloq. ana humorous.] 

(kq-mfi'di-on), w. [< F. eomSdien (■■ 
8p. Pg. oomediante salt. oommediante), a come- 
dian- < oomSdie , comedy. The classical term 
for 'comedian’ was Gr. Kufttg&6c, L. comcedus, 
or Gr. MtftiKdc, L. comicus: see comic, comedy .] 
1. One who acts or plavs parts in a comic 
drama, whether male or female.— 2. An actor 
or player generally. 

The quick compliant 
Extemporally will stage us, and present 
Our Alexandrian revels. Shak., A. and 0., v. 8. 

An adventurer of versatile parts ; sharper ; coiner ; false 
witness ; sham bail ; dancing muter: buffoon ; poet ; co- 
median. Macaulay , Hist Eng., viL 

8. A writer of comedy; a comic dramatist. 
Milton. [Now rare.] 

Scaliger wllleth ns to admire Plautus u a comedian. 

Ptaeham , Of Poetry. 

comedic (ko-m6'dik), a. [< comedy + -ic. ] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of comedy. [Rare.] 
Our l>eat comedic dramas. Quarterly Rev. 

comedienne (ko-ma-di-en'), n. [F., fern, of 
comtdien: see comedian,] An actress who 
plays comedy. 

comedietta (ko-mft-di-et't#), n. [It., dim. of 
commediaj a comedy : see comedy .] A dramatic 
composition of the oomio class, but not so 
much elaborated as a regular comedy, and gen- 
erally consisting of one or at most two acts. 
Giving hi aeomedietta or farce u a lever du rideau. 

The American, VII. 173. 

cornediograidiertCkQ-mfl-di-og'ra-f^r),?!. [< 
Gr. KuuffiioypdCoq, a oomio writer, < KupySia, a 
comedy, + ypadctv, write.] A writer of come- 
dies. Coles, 1717. 

comedo (kom'e-dd), a.; pi. comedones (kom- 
e-dft'nez). [L., a glutton, < comedere, eat up, 
< oom- (intensive) + edere = E. eat.] A small, 
worm-like, black-tipped mass, such as may 
sometimes be squeezed out of the sebaceous 
follicles of the race. It is usually simply the re- 
tained secretion of the morbid gland, but may include, 
contain, or be oaused by the presence of a minute acarid, 
Demodtx/oUieulorum. 

Comedonm arc also weU exemplified in the smaU, punc- 
tate. blackish points which exist here and there upon the 
forehead and elsewhere. Duhring , Skin Diseases, pL E. 

comcdon (kom'e-don), ». Same as comedo. 

As long ago a* the middle of the 17th century it wu 
known that an animal inhabited the eomtdnn, a hard. In- 
flamed tubercle which appears on the forehead and skin, 
especially of young men. Amor, Cye., VL 094. 


To corns to the front See front.— To come to time, 
to be ready to go on with a pugilistic contest when “ time 
is called ; hence, to do what is expected of one ; face diffi- 
culties; refuse to back out. [Colloq.]— To oomo true, 
to be verified.— To COXU0 up. (®) To ascend ; rise. 

He that eometh up out of the midst of the pit 

Isa. xxiv. 18. 

(P) To come forward for discussion or action ; arise, (c) 
To grow ; spring up, as a plant 
It shall not be pruned, nor digged ; but there shall oome 
up briers and thorns. Isa. v. 6. 

(d) Naut ., same as Co oome to. (e) To come Into use or 
fashion. 

Since gentlemen came up Shah., 8 Hen. VL, iv. 8. 

I had on a gold cable hatband, then new oome up t which 
I wore about a murrey French hat I had. 

B. Jonton, Every Man out of his Humour, Iv. 4. 

To corns Upon, (a) To happen on ; fall in with : as, to 
come upon some friends in the park. (M) To occur to. 

Tills day it came upon me to write to Joanna Eleonora 
Mulane, the noble young woman at Franckfort 

Penn, Travels in Holland, eto. 
(c) To f Ml upon ; attack or assail. 

They came upon ns In the night 

Ana brake my bower and slew my knight 

Scott, Waverley, Ixiii. 

To oome upon the town, (at) To make one's ddbut in 
town society or as a man about town. 

Five-and-twenfty yean ago the young Earl of Kew came 
«/#»» the town, which speedily rang with the feats of his 
lordship. Thackeray, Newoomes, x. 

ip) To become a charge upon the public for support as in 
& poorhouse: as, she was so poor she feared she would 
have to oome U)ton the town. Also to come upon the parith. 
—To oome up to, to attain to ; amount to. 

Whose ignorant credulity will not 
Come up Co the truth. Shat, W. T., IL 1. 

To oome up to the mark, scratch, or chalk, to come 
to some mark or line where one ought to stand, especially 
to the scratch or line from whloh a race starts ; hence, to 
meet one’s engagements ; do what one is expected to do,— 
To oome UP With, (a) To overtake In following or pur- 
suit. 

. We came up with a party of men, who belonged to the 
sheik of Samwata. 

Poeoche, Description of t be East, II. 1. 77. 

I To get even with ; pay off a score upon ; punish (for 

fly or mischief): — * 

When ail oomes 


™fly or toicchlef) : M^|° u jrill get oome up with yei— 


rnenalloomestoiU. Seeatt. 

IL trans. 1, Tobeoome; bellt; suit [Now 
only prov. Eng.] 

„ _ No suohe idell games It ne eometh the to worehe. 
w# Of St. Cuthbert, quoted in Wartonli Hist Eng. Poetry, 

2. To do; act; practise; play the part of. 
[Slang.] 

So you think to com# the noble Lord over me. Lever. 
Don’t com# tricks here. Slang Diet. 
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n . Plural of comedo. 

emm» down (kum'doun), n. A fall or downfall, 
in a figurative sense; a sudden change for the 
worse in one’s circumstances; a set-back, 
comedy (kom'e-<li), n . ; pL comedies (-dls). [< 
ME. oommedy cs D komedie » G. komddie a 
Dan. komedie m Sw. komedi. < OF. comedie, F. 
eomSdie a Pr. Sp. Pg. comedia a It. oommedia, 
< L. cowmUa , < Gr. Kupudia, a comedy, < «*>//*>- 
drff, Boeotian KopapvM c (> L. comcsdus). a comic 
actor, a comic writer, < k&/joc, a festival, fes- 
tal procession, carousal, revel (otherwise < *6- 
f&j, a village, which is prob. akin to rimoci the 
festival myog origin atixig iv in villages, 

or rather perhaps because *ty/of was orig. a 
banquet (at which the guests redined; of. mvn } 


a eoneh, a dining-eoueh), both eoaaeeted wWi 
sdrg % % bed, H put to sleep, < oriofa, lie 
down, akin to E. home), + do«wf, eontr. £Mr, 
Boeotian dFv66c, sixming, a singer, aotMj, eontr. 

a song: see Conus and ode.] 1. That 
branch of the drama which addresses itself pri- 
marily to the sense of the humorous or the ri- 
diculous: opposed to tragedy , which appeals to 
the more serious and profound emotions. See 
drama and tragedy. 

Comedy [according to Ariitotlct on the other hand, imi- 
tates actions of inferior interest (*‘ neither painful nor de- 
structive"), and carried on by characters whose vioes are 
of a ridiculous kind. A. W. Ward , Eng. Dram. lit, L 80. 

2. In a restricted sense, a form of the drama 
which is humorous without being broadly or 
grossly comical : distinguished from farce. 

Comedy presents us with the imperfections of human 
nature: faroc entertains us with what is monstrous and 
chimerical ; the one causes laughter in those who can 
judge of men and manners, by the lively representation 
of their folly and corruption ; the other produces the same 
effect in those who can judge of neither ; and that only by 
its extravagancies. Dryden, Prof, to Mock Astrologer. 

3. A dramatic composition written in the style 
of comedy; a comic play or drama. Hence — 

4. A humorous or oomio incident or series of 
incidents in real life. 

comeUly (kum'li-li), adv. [< ME. oomeKU , com- 
lyly , comelely ; < comely , a., + -7y 3 .] In a come- 
ly or suitable or decent manner. Sherwood. 

[Bare,] 

I saugh Mr daunce so comelely . 

Chaueer, Death of Blanche, L 847. 

comeliness (kum'li-nos), n. [< comely + -fleet.] 
The quality of being comely, (a) Beoomlngnese: 

suitableness ; fitness. 

For comelintu is a disposing fair 
Of things and actions In fit time and place. 

Sir J . Davits, Dancing. 
The Social Gilds were founded upon the wide basis of 
brotherly aid and moral eomelinett , without distinction 
(union expressly specified) of calling or class, and com- 
prehended a great variety of objects. 

Mrnflith Oildt (E. E. T. S.), Int, p. xxviL 
(b) Handsomeness ; gracefulness of form or feature ; pleas- 
ing appearance, especially of the persou or of any part of It 
It is not virtue, wisdom, valour, wit, 

Strength, eomdinete of shape, or amplest merit, 

That woman's love can win or long inherit 

Muten, 8, A., L IffLL 
His face, as I grant, in spite of spite, 

Has a broad-blown eomtlinett, red and white. 

Tennyton, Maud, xltL 
It is the beauty of the great economy of the world that 
makes hU [the farmer's] eomelinett. Mmrnon, Farming. 

comelingt (kura 'ling), n. [< ME. eomeling, came- 
ling, cumling (■> OHG. chomeling , chumeltnc), an 
Incomer, comer, < comen , cumcn , come, 4- -Hngl.] 
A comer; an incomer; a new-comer; a stranger. 
To eumlynget do yee right na sulke [deceive], 

For quilura war yee seluen alike. 

Curtor Mundl, 1. 0786. 
Bo that within a whyle they began to molest the home- 
lings (for so 1 find the word Indigena to be Englished In 
an old liook that 1 have, wherein advena is translated also 
a eomeling). UoUnthed, 

comely (kum'li), a. [Early mod. E. also cvm- 
lie; < ME. comly. cumly , cutnlich , < AS. cymlto 
(s ss MD. komlick , komelick vm MHG. komelih, 
gomelih), fit, < 

ly(<ctman, 

cf. become, b 
convenient, < Li. convenience, agreeing^ suit- 
able, convenient, < convenire , come together: 
both become and convenient containing ult. the 
element come (m L. venire) : see become , conve- 
nient.] 1. Decent; suitable; proper; becoming; 
suited to time, place, circumstances, or persons. 

I lt blame I no imnie to be, as him onxte, 
n comliche clothluge as his statt axith. 

Richard the Red elect, ill. 174. 
Is It comely that a woman pray unto God uncovered ? 

1 Cor. xL 18. 

Bashful sincerity, and comely love. 

Shat., Much Ado, iv. 1. 
The comely Prostrations of the Body, with Genuflection, 
and other Acts of Humility in time of divine Service, are 
very Exemplary. Dowell, Letters, iv. 80. 

2. Handsome; graceful; symmetrical; pleas- 
ing in appearance : said of tne person or at any 
part of it, and also of things. 

Ho led him to a eomly hille. 

The Erthe opened, and tu thay yode. 

Political Poem*, etc. (ed. Furnlvall), p. 00. 
A eumlit countenance, with a gnodlie stature, geueth 
credit to learning. Ateham, The Scholemaster, p. 89. 
I have seen a son of Jesse, ... a eomtly penon. 

flam, xvt 11 

Ton would persuade me that you are old and ugly— 
not at all ; on the contrary, when weU-dressed and cheer- 
ful, you are very comely indeed. 

Charlotte Brents, Shirley, xx?. 
■SyiL 1 Handsome, Pretty , etc. See beautiful. 
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«o, *Jj.: »ee comely, a.} Suitably or fittingly; 
gracefully; handsomely; in a pleasing manner. 

Upon t da y Gftwein com fro huntynge, and clothed 
eomly In ft robe that waa warms as a robe for the wynter. 

Merlin (E. E. T. &.). fl. 181. 

To ride comely. Asckam, The Scholemaater. 

oomen 1 t. A Middle English form of the past 
pie (and infinitive) of come. 
t, a. and v. A Middle English form of 
common. 

COme-Off (kum'df), n. Means of escape; eva- 
sion ; excuse : as, we can do without this come- 
off* [Bare.] 

It would make one grin to see the author's come-off from 
this and the rest of the charters in this time. 

Boyer North, Examen, p. 644. 

COme-OUter (kum'ou'tto), a. Literally, one who 
comes out; hence, one who abandons or em- 
phatically dissents from an established creed, 
opinion, custom, sect. etc. : a radical reformer, 
especially as to religious doctrine or practice. 
[Slang, U. S.] 

I am a Christian man of the sect called Come-outer*. 

Haliburton (Sam. Slick), Human Nature. 

L R — is orthodox, and you are a kind of come- 

outer , but you will like each other for all that. 

S. Bowie*, in Merriain, I. 209. 

oomephorld (ko-wef'o-rid), n. A fish of the 
family Comephoridce. 

Oomephoridie (kom-e-for'i-dd), n. pi. [NL., < 
Comepkorus + -ida).] A family of acanthop- 
terygian fishes, typified by the genus Comepho- 
rus. The body is elongate and naked, the head large with 
a depressed produced snout, the mouth deeply cleft and 
with teeth on the jaws and palate ; then are 2 dorsals, 
the second long like the anal, and no ventrals. Only one 
species is known, Comephonts Uaikalensi s. 

Oomop boros ( ko - mef ' o - run), n. [NL. (Lac6- 
pdde, 1800), < Gr. k 6py, hair (see coma 2 ), + 
-+6pog, -bearing, < fipetv = E. bear*.] The typ- 
ical genus of fishes of the family Comejihoridw, 
the only known species of which is confined to 
Lake Baikal in Siberia. It is about a foot in 
length, and very oily. 

comer (kum'Gr). n. One who comes ; one who 
approaches, or has lately arrived : often applied 
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Eb markets the best ordared for prloesot sow wrtM i wir e , 
... any flesh or fish at a rated price, tveiy morning, 

SirH. WoUon, BeliquiaTp. NO. 

1L n. An eatable: an edible: an article of 
food. 


Wine, wax lights, eomesHbU*, _ _ 
the deuce if people did not act upon 


Now leave those J _ 

To a fresh e enter, and resign 1 


All oomera, every one that comes; everybody, w 
exclusion or barring : as, a competition open to off c 


, Ac., would go to 
principles. 
Thackeray. 

comet (kom'et), ». [< ME. comete, < AS. corns - 
m = F. comdte » Pr. Sp. Pg. It. cometa m D. 
homed «s G. Dan. Sw. homely < L. cometa . also 
cometes, < Gr, Kopf/m (with or without aori\p, 
star), a comet, lit. long-haired (so called from 
the appearance of its tail), < ttopav, wear long 
hair, < k6w, hair: see coma?.] 1. One of a class 
of celestial bodies which move about the sun 
in greatly elongated orbits, usually elliptical or 


of a< 

There teems to be . . . little relation between the di- 
rection of the major axes of comstary orbits and the di* 
reotton of the solar motion In space. 

Pop. SeL Mo, XX VL 64. 

n. n. ; pi. oometarim (-riz). A cometarium. 
comet-finder (kom'et-fin'dCr), n. In astron., 
a telescope of low power, but with a wide field, 
uaed^to search for comets. Also called oomet- 

cometlc (ko-met'ik), a . [< comet + 4c.] Of or 
pertaining to a comet, or to comets in gener- 
al; cometary: as, oometic forms; cometie move- 



r to thy age, 
he stage. Dryden. 

, without 
l comers. 

The renowned champion ... has published a defiance 
to the world, and offers to prove It against all comer*. 

StiUingflut. 

COmeranoet, n. An obsolete form of cumbrance . 
comeroust, a. An obsolete form of cumbrous. 
oames (ko'mfiz), n . ; pi. comites (kom'i-tftz). [L. 

i ML. NL.), a companion, >ult. E. count*, q. v.] 
.. In ancient Borne and the Roman empire, a 
companion of or attendant upon a great per- 
son; hence, the title of an adjutant to a pro- 
consul or the like, afterward specifically or the 
immediate personal counselors of the emperor, 
and finally of many high officers, the most im- 
portant of whom were tne prototypes of the me- 
dieval counts. See cotinf 2 .— 9. [ML.] In early 
and medieval usage, a book containing the epis- 
tles to be used at mass; an epistolary; more 
specifically, the ancient missal lectionary of the 
Roman Church, containing the epistles and gos- 
pels, and said to have been drawn up by St. Je- 
rome. Hence— 3, — " ' 

taon of the 
second voice 
Also called consequent , or answer.— 4. [NL.] In 
anat., a vessel accompanying another vessel or 
other structure.— Oomes nervl lidhladld, the ar- 
tery accompanying the great sciatic nerve.— Gomes nervl 
JtormlflL, a branch of the mammary artery accompanying 
the phrenic nerve.— Via* nmnltni (companion vein*), 
the uiually paired veins accompanying many of the 
■mailer arterie* of the body, u the ulnar, radial, or bra- 
chial. 

oomess at iont (kom-e-s&'Bhon), n. [< L. eomes- 
saHo(n-), prop, oomissatio(n-), < oomissari, pp. 
comissatus (often written, on account of an 
erroneous ecym., comess-, commess -, commens-, 
commies -, etc.), revel, make merry, < Gr. mp&- 
go in festal procession, revel, make merry, 
< sfijaof, festal procession, revel, ete. : see com- 
edy .] Feasting or reveling. 

Drunken commotion*. Bp. Hall, Free Prisoner, 1 8. 
comestible (ko-mes'ti-bl), a. and n, [< F. co- 
mestible m Sp. comestible « Pg. oomesti ml ss It. 
commestibile, < LL. eomestibihs, eatable, < L. 
come8tus, usually comesus, pp. of comedere, eat 
up, consume, < com- (intensive) + edere m E. 
eat] L a. Eatable; edible. 


Conxt of Ooaati, October gd, 

(From “ Annals of Harvard Ohsermtory.*’) 

extended away from the sun into a stream of light (the 
tail) reaching a length of from 2 a to 00*. Comets which 
follow a parabolic orbit appear but once, their orbit being 
infinite, and are called parabolic comets; those moving in 
ellipses return periodically, and are called periodic comet*. 
The fact of the periodicity of some comete was first estab- 
lished by Halley with reference to the comet of 1682. The 
paths In which they move arc not, like those of Hie plan- 
ets. all nearly in the same plane as the orbit of the earth, 
but are inclined to that orbit at all angles ; and their mo- 
tion along their paths, though generally direct, (hat is, in 
the same direction as that of the earth and the other plan- 
ets, is sometimes retrograde. Some comets have no nu- 
cleus ; and this is the case with every one while it is still 


Others [nebula] of the oometic shape, with a seeming 
nuoleus in the centre, or like cloudy stars surrounded 
with a nebulous atmosphere. 

A. M. Clerk * , Astron. in 19th Cent., p. 28. 

cometographer (kom-et-og'rflrftr), n. [< com- 
etography + -er*.] One wno describes comets. 

cosmography (kom-et-og'r&-fl), n. [ss F. co- 
mStoqmphie = Bp. cometografia = Pg. oometo- 
grapnia, < Gr. tcofdjrtfCy a comet, + -ypafla, < 
ypfyuv, write.] A description of or treatise on 
comets. 

cometology (kom-et-ol'p-ji), n. [&s F. com6- 
tologie , < Gr. kol^tjjc, a comet, + -toyta, < Myeiv, 
speak: see -ology.] The scientific investiga- 
tion of comets. 

comet-seeker (kom'et-sfi'kftr), n. Same as 
comet-finder . 

comfit (kum'flt), n. [Early mod. E. also cum- 
fit; < ME. oonfit « D. konfijt < OF. oonfit, F. 
confit n Sp. conflte (after F.) = Pg. confeito 
m It. oortfetto , a confect, < L. confectus , pp. of 
oonficere, put together, prepare, > OF. oonflre , 
F. oonflre , preserve, pickle: see confect , n. (a 
doublet of comfit), and confect, t’.] Any kind 
of fruit or root preserved with sugar and dried; 
a ball of sugar with a seed in the center; a 
bonbon. 

Also brandrels or pepyns with caraway in confcte*. 

Babe** Book (E. E. T. £.), p. 166. 

A little child came in to ask for an ounce of almond 
comfit* (and four of the large kind which Mias Matty sold 
weighed that much). Mr*. Gatkell, Cranford, xv. 

comfltt (kum'flt), v . t. [< comfit, n. Cf. con- 
fect, i.] To make a comfit oz; preserve dry 


with sugar. 

The fruit which does bo quid 
Thou eomftteet in sweets 



comfltnret (knm'fl-t . . 

confwtwre.] Same as 


waste . . . 

;e it last 

Cowley, The Muse. 
< comfit + -ure. Cf. 
t. 


not sharply defined 
lng of va] 
fluenceof 


ply defined point of light; later, the tail, o 
iporous matter driven back by some repellc 
if the sun, often with enormous velocity, Is foi 


, consist- 
silent In- 
velocity, is formed; 
and lastly, If the comet Is a bright one, a series of bright 
envelops rise successively from the nucleus, each extend- 
ing back Into the tail, and gradually disappearing. The 
matter of which comete are composed Is so transparent 
that the faintest stars are seen through them without the 
slightest diminution of their luster. Of their physical con- 
stitution little is definitely known. The most remarkable 
discovery of recent times regarding them is the Identity 
of the course of some of them with the orbit of certain 
showers of shooting stars. This was first demonstrated 
by the Italian astronomer Schiaparelli, who proved the 
agreement between the orbit of the great comet of 1662 
and that of the star-shower seen annually About August 
1 st-lOth. Very remarkable comets appeared In 1466, 1680, 
1811, 1841, 1868 (Donates). 1661, and 18W. They have always 
been objects of superstitious fear. See out under envelop. 
Canst thou tear-less gase 

— - *lgious Blase, 
iingflter, 

[Id DHTUI W IMA f taUUlie, Fl ague, and War? 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, 1. 2. 

2. In her., same as blming-star.— 3. One of a 
group of humming-birds with long forked tails : 
as, the Sappho comet, Cometes sappho ; the 
Fhaon comet, Cometes phaon.— 4f. A game of 
cards, somewhat like speculation, invented and 
popular in the reign of Louis XV. of France. 

Wliat say you to a poule at comet at my house? 

Southeme. 

Comet wins, wine made in any of the years In which 
notable comets have been seen, and supposed in conse- 
quence to have a superior flavor. 

The old gentleman yet nurses some few bottles of the 
famous comet year (L e. 1811), emphatically called comet 
t cine. London Times. 

cometarium (kom-e-tfi'ri-um), n.; pL cometa - 
ria (-ft). [NL., neut. of oometarius : see oome- 
tary .]’ An astronomical instrument intended 
to represent the movement of a comet in that 
part of its orbit which is near the sun. 
cometary (kom'e-ty-ri), a. and n. [m F. comS- 
tatre ss ip. Pg. It. cometario, < NL. oometarius, 
< L. oometa, a comet: see comet*] L a. Of or 



confortar ss It. confortare, < ML. confortare, 
strengthen, fortify, < L. com-, together, + for- 
tis, strong: see force, fort.] If. To give or 
add strength to; strengthen; fortify ; Invigo- 
rate; corroborate. 

Thenne hadde Pacience, as pilgrlmes hauen in here poke 
vitailes, 

Sobrete and lymple-tpeche and sothfast-)>yleyue, 

To comjorty hym. JHer* Plowman (t’X xvi. 188. 

The evidence of God's own testimony, added unto the 
natural assent of reaeon, . . . doth not a little comfort 
and confirm the same. Hooker, Scales. Polity, L 

2. To soothe when in grief or trouble ; bring sol- 
ace or consolation to; console; cheer; solace. 

They bemoaned him. and comforted him over all the 
evil that the Lord had brought upon him. Job xlil. 11. 

Comfort your sorrows ; for they do not flow 
From evil done. Tcnnyaon, Guinevere. 

It would be thy part 
To comfort me amidst my sorrowing. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, X. 851. 

8. To relieve, assist, harbor, or encourage : in 
law, used especially of the conduct of an acces- 
sory to a crime after the fact. -ayn. 3. To revive, 
refresh, inspirit, gladden, animate, 
comfort (kum'fCrt), a. [Early mod. E. also eum- 
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support; assistance; countenance; encourage- 
ment: now only a legal uae: aa, an accessory 
affords aid or comfort to a felon. 

And whan he (the king] wiste that Merlyn was come, he 
was gladde, and thought in his herte that now he aholde 
imm munfort MerUn (L 2. T. A), L M. 



lit* 


g Belief in Affliction, sorrow, or trouble of any 
kind ; support; solace; consolation: as, to bring 
comfort tothe afflicted. 

There ahal tliei tj^Uot^o^o^^i^smyfa^snos^ 

Hell Cornell queene, coumfort of care ! 

Hymns to Virgin etc. (B. E. T. SJ, P* 4. 

S, A state of tranquil or moderate enjoyment, 
resulting from the satisfaction of bodily wants 
and fremtam from care or anxiety ; a feeling or 
state of well-being, satisfaction, or content. 

A welle of good fresshe water, whlche was moche to our 
eomforth. Sir A Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 17. 

Home-bom, heartfelt comfort, rooted strong 
In industry, aud bearing such rare fruit 
As wealth may never purohase. L, H. Sigourney, 
They knew luxury ; they knew beggary ; hut they never 
knew comfort. Macaulay, Boswell's Johnson. 

4. That which gives or produces the feeling of 
welfare and satisfaction ; that which furnishes 
moderate enjoyment or content. 

To pass conmi odiously this life, sustain'd 
By him with many comforts. Milton, P. L., x. 1064. 
Our creature comforts. M. Henry, Comment Pi. xxxvil 
Our chiefest comfort is the little child. 

Tennyson, Princess, v. 

5. Same as oonrfortable — Odd comfort. See cold. 
—Out Of oomfortt, in trouble ; in distress. 

I hearing the fellow so forlorne and out ef comfort with 
his luggage gave him . . . three half pence. 

Mask, Haue with you to Saffronwalden. 
«e Syn. Comfort . Consolation, Soloes, relief, succor, ease, 
help. Comfort has a range of meaning not shared by the 
others, approaching that of pleasure, but of the quiet, dur- 
able, satisfying, heart-felt sort, meeting the needs most 
felt; as contrasted with consolation, it ordinarily applies 
to smaller or less known griefs, and is more positive and 
tender, and less formal. As contrasted with solace , com- 
fort and consolation may or may not proceed from a per- 
son, while soloes is got from tliinss. Comfort may be 
merely physical ; consolation and solace are spiritual 
Alas ! to-day I would give everything 
To see a friend’s face, or to hear a voice 
That had the slightest tone of comfort in it ! 

Longfellow, Judas Maccabeus, iv. 8. 
He who doth not smoke hath either known no great 
griefs, or refusetli himself the softest consolation, next to 
that which comes from heaven. 

Bulwer, What will he Do with it? 1. 6, 
Seeking but to borrow 
' From the trembling hone of morrow, 

Soloes for the weary day. 

Whittier, The Banger. 

comfortable (kum'f6r-tft-bl), a. and n. [Ear- 
ly mod. E. also cumfortable; < ME. comforta- 
ble, comfortable , < OF. comfortable , comfortable, 
F. comfortable , affording help or consolation, < 
comforter , strengthen, help, oomfort: see com- 
fort, v and -able.'] L a. 1. Being in a state 
of ease or moderate enjoyment, as after sick- 
ness or pain ; enjoying contentment and ease 
or repose. 

We took hasty counsel as to moving and making com- 
fortable the more desperately injured. 

J. K. Hosmsr , The Color-Guard, xli. 
For, something duller than at first, 

Bor wholly comfortable, 

I sit, my empty glass reversed, 

And thrumming on the table. 

Tennyson, WU1 Waterproof. 

2. Cheerful; disposed to enjoyment. 

His comfortable temper has forsook him. 

Shak., T. of A., ill 4. 

Be comfortable and courageous, my sweet wife. 

T. Winthrop, Hist. Bow England, I. 488. 

8. Attended with or producing comfort; free 
from or not causing disquiet of body or mind: 
as, to be in comfortable circumstances. 

Who can promise him a comfortable appearance before 
his dreadful judge ? South. 

Secure in ignorance, he entertained a comfortable opin- 
ion of himself, and never doubted that he was qualified 
to iustruot and enliven the public. 

Gifford, Int to Ford's Plays, p. lv. 
4. Giving oomfort; cheering; affording help, 
ease, or consolation ; serviceable, (a) Of persons. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

A comly prlnoe he was to loke vppon, 

And therwith tall] right good and honorable, 

And In the feld aknyghtrlght comfortable* 

Gensrydee (&. E. T. 8.), I 2818. 
Be comfortable to my mother, your mistress, and make 
much of her. Shak,, All’s Well, 1 1. 

Saints, I have rebuilt 
Tour shrines, set up your broken Images ; 

Be comfortable to me. Tennyson, Queen Mary, v. 2. 
(b) Of things. 

Rl3te as oontricioun is comfortable thinge, conscience wote 
. wcl, 

And asorwe of hym-self and a solace to the sowle. 

Pie re Plowman (B), xlv 281. 
.The Lord answered the angel . . . with . . . eomforta- 
Me words. Zeeh. 1 18. 

A comfortable doctrine. Shak,, T. B., L S. 

Th Comfortable Words, In the Anglican Communion 
Offloe, four 8er!pture passages of a oomforttng and enoour- 


Afi^ character Of at. A SB: 

John iL 11 following the / 1 


. Hosmsr, The Color-Guard, xli. 
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on, ™ preoeding the 

Sursum Cftrda. were first introduced, apparently 
from the “Consultation" of Archbishop Hermann of Co- 
logne (15481 in the Order of the Commnnion of 1548, in 
which, with the Confession and Absolution, they Intervene 
between Consecration and Communion, being Immediately 
followed by the Prayer of Humble Access* *By&. 8* Pleas- 
antagreeable, grateful 

Q. ft. A thickly wadded and quilted bed- 
cover. Also oomfort and comforter . [U. SJ 
comfortableness (kum'for-tft-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being comfortable, 
comfortably (kum'for-ta-bli), adv. In a com- 
fortable manner, (a) with ease or comfort : as, to 
travel comfortably. 

Befresh the patients, and transfer them comfortably to 
the boats for Baton Roug. 

(6t) With cheerfulness. 

With that anon Clarlonas be ganne 
To take hir chere mor comfortably , 
Notwithstondyng she was bothe pale and wanna. 

Gensrydee (E. E.T.8.X L 751. 
( 0 ) In a manner to give comfort or consolation. 

Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem. Isa. xl. 2, 

comfort&tivet (kum'f6r-t&-tiv), a. and ». [a F. 
confortattf s= Pr. oovfortatiu a Sp. Pg. It. con* 
fortaHvo , < ML. as if # confortativus , Cconforta- 
tU8, pp. of confortare, strengthen, help, com- 
fort: see comfort, v., -ate 1 , and -toe. J L a. 
Tending to promote ease or comfort; capable 
of making comfortable. 

The lone that lith in his herte maketh liym lygte of 
speche, 

And is companable and confortatyf as Cryit bit hym seine. 
Piers Plowman (B), xv. 218. 
It Is neoessarle that tho thlngis that sehal cure this sljk- 
nes be temperate, hoot, and moist, and a Util attraotyue, 
and to the synous confortatyue. 

Book cf Quints Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 10. 
The odour and smell of wine is very eomfortatioe. 

Time's Storehouse , p. 888 (Ord MS.). 

II. ft. That which gives or ministers to com- 
fort. 

The two hundred crowns in gold ... as a cordial and 
oomfortative I carry next my heart. 

Jarvis, tr. of Don Quixote, II. iv. 0. 

comforter (kum'for-tAr), n. [Early mod. E. 
also cumforter; < comfort + -er*.] 1. One who 
comforts or consoles; one who supports and 
strengthens the mind in distress, danger, or 
weakness. 

I looked ... for comforters, hut 1 found none. 

Ps. Ixix. 20. 

This very prayer of Christ obtained angels to be sent 
him, as comforters in his agony. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 1 48. 

2. [cap.] The Holy Spirit, whose office it is to 
comfort, strengthen, and support the Christian. 

But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all 
things. John xlv. 26. 

3. A knitted or crocheted woolen scarf, long 
and narrow, for tying round the neck in cola 
weather.— 4. Same as comfortable. [U. S.] 

comfortful (kum'ftrt-fm), a. [< comfort + 
-ful, 1.1 Full of comfort. Buskin. 
comfortless (kum'ffcrt-les), a. [Early mod. E. 
also cumfortless, < ME. comforteles , coum for Hess; 
< comfort + -less,] Without comfort; destitute 
of or unattended by any satisfaction or enjoy- 
ment. (a) Of persons. 

I will not leave you comfortless. John xlv. 18. 

(5) Of things. 

Yet shall not my death be comfortless. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Where was a Cave, ywrought by wondrous art, 

Deepe, darke, uneasy, dolefull, comfortlsssc. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. v. 86. 

comfortlessly (kum'fort-les-li), adv. In a com- 
fortless manner, 

oomfortlessncss (kum'fort-les-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being comfortless, 
comfortmentt (kum'fGrt-mgnt), n. [< comfort 
+ -ment; = Sp. confortamiento, < ML. oonforta* 
mentum, < confortare. comfort. See comfort, t\] 
The act of administering comfort; entertain- 
ment. 

Gradons and fanourable letters . . . for the gentle com- 
fbrtmsnt and entertainment of the salde Ambassadour. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 286. 

oomfortress (kum'fSr-tres). ft. [< comforter + 
-css.] A woman who affords comfort. [Bare.] 

To be your comfortreu, and to preserve yon. 

B, Jenson, Volpone, ill. 6. 

comfrey (kum'fri), n. [Also written comfry 
and cumfrey; < ME. cumdrie, oomfory, cowmfwy, 
confer y % mmmfiery , comfrey, oonsoliaa (AS. qa^ 
loc), € OF. eumflrie, later eonflre (ML. reflex 
cumfiria), appar. < ML. conflma, comfrey (so 
called with ref. to its reputed medicinal quali- 


ties), < L. mnfimare , strengthen: see emtikn, 
Cf. ooneolida.] A name given to several Euro- 
pean and Asiatic plants of the genus Symphy- 
tum, natural order Boraginacea. The root of the 
common comfrey, S. officinale, often cultivated in Ameri- 
can gardens, Is very mucilaginous, and is used In deooction 
in dysentery, chronic diarrhea, etc. It was formerly In 
high repute as a vulnerary, and hence also called bruise- 
wort, The prickly comfrey, S. asverrimum , from the Gsu- 
oasoL is now somewhat widely cultivated as a forage-plant. 
See Symphytum. 

Cowmfory. herbe, oonsolida major, ct minor dicitnr 
daysy [var. dayseysj. Prompt. Pan., p. 97. 

Consire [read eanfrt} [F.], the herb ooinfrty, consonnd, 
ass ear, knitbaek, hackwork Cotgrave. 

Saraoan’s oomfrey, the ragwort, Senedo Jaebbcea.— 
Spotted oo mfte y , the lungwort, I*ulmonaria officinalis, 
— mid OOmfirey, of tho United States, Cynoglossum Vir- 
ginicum. 

comic (kom'ik), a. and n. [m F. continue as Sp. 
cdmicosa Pg. It. oomioo ssD. komiek =Sw. komtk 
[of. G. komisch n Dan. komisk ), < L. continue, < 
Gr. ko[uk6 c, prop, of or pertaining to revelry or 
festivity, ^ being the adj. of wpoc, revelry, festiv- 
ity (see Comus), but used as equiv. to the earlier 
KupitdtKdg, of or pertaining to comedy, < mutpbia, 
comedy: see comedy.'] £ a . 1. Pertaining or 
relating to or of the nature of comedy, as dis- 
tinct from tragedy. See comedy and aranta. 

Thy tragic muse gives smiles, thy comic, sleep. Dryden. 
2. Raising mirth; fitted to excite merriment. 
[Now more commonly comical .] 

Mirthful comic shows. Shak., 8 Hen, VL, v. 7. 

A comick subject loves an humble verse. Boscommon. 
Comic opera, a light, harmonious opera, usually con- 
sisting of detached movements with more or less dialogue. 
See opera.— Qamlo song, a light, humorous, or grotesque 
song or ballad, usually descriptive. 

XL ft. A comic actor or singer; a writer of 
comedies; a comical person. 

As the comic saith, his mind was in the kitchen. 

Uryuhart, tr. of Babelais. 
My chief business here this evening was to speak to my 
friends in behalf of honest Cave Underhill, who has been 
a comic for three generations. Tatter, Bo. 22, 

comical (kom'i-kftl), a. [< comic + -al.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to comedy. [Now more com- 
monly oofttto.] 

They deny It to he tragical because its catastrophe is a 
wedding, wliich hath ever been accounted comical. Gay. 

Hence ^2. Exciting mirth ; diverting; sport- 
ive; droll; funny: said of persons ana things: 
as, a comical fellow; a comical story; a comical 
predicament. 

I am well able to he as merry, though not so comical as 
he. Goldsmith, Reverie at Boar s-Head Tavern. 

Sf. [See etym. of comic.] Given to revelry or 
dissipation; licentious. 

'When they had sacrificed their divine Socrates to the 
sottish fury .of their lewd and comical multitude, they . . . 
regretted their hasty murder. 

Penn, Liberty of Conscience, Prof. 

4. Strange; extraordinary. [Provincial.] * 8 m 
Funny , Droll, etc. See ludiennts. 
comicality (kom-i-kaPi-ti), n. [< comical + 
-tffy.] 1. The quality of being comical; ca- 
pacity for raising mirth ; ludicrousness. 

Ladislaw's sense of the ludicrous . . . bad no mixture 
of sneering and self-exaltation : ... it was the pure en- 
joyment of comicality. George Elio*, Middleman;)), 1. 88. 

2. That which is comical or ludicrous; a com- 
ical act or event. 

comically (kom ' i -k&l-i), adv. In a comical 
manner, (a) In a manner befitting comedy. 

Some satirically, some comically , some in a mlxt tone. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 416. 
(b) In a manner to raise mirth ; laughably ; ludicrously, 
comicalness (kom'i-kal-nes), ft. Comicality; 
drollery. 

comlcarf, ft. [Prop. *comickcr (m G. Dan. komi* 
ker ) ; < comic + -or* = -er*.] A writer of com- 
edies. 8kelton. 

comlcry (kom'ik-ri), w. [< comic + -ry # Cf, 
mimicry.] Comicality. [Bare.] 

Cheerful comicry. H, Giles. 

coming (kum'ing), ft. [Early mod. E. also com* 
mine, camming; < ME. coming, oomynge, cuming; 
verbal n. of come: see come , v.] 1. The act of 
one who or that which comes, in any sense of 
the verb. Specifically— 2. Arrival. 

Forth! bad we in his cuming 
Welcum him all worth! king. 

Mstr. Homilies, p. 11 

8. HPron. dial. kC'ming. Cf. come , v., L, 0, come , 
ft., 2, 8.] The act of sprouting.— 4. pi. In mcHU 
to^, ^bwdey-sboots after the barley has been 

condngt (kum'ing), p. a. [Ppr. of 00 * 10 , 0 .] 
Forward; ready to come; yielding; pliable. 
What humour is she of ? Is she coming and open, free? 

B. Jenson, Eptomne, v. 1. 



A Girl to bright, to sparkling, and what recommends her 
mneh more to me, to earning that had aha lived in the 
diva of Venae, ebe would have rlval'd that Goddeat and 
out-done her too In her own Attributes. 

Mrt. CenUivrc, Beau'a Duel, i. 1. 

oomlng-floor (k6'raing-116r), n. [< comings + 
floor. 1 ] Thu floor of a malt-house. Ealltwcll. 
coming-in (kunTing-in')> n. 1. Entrance; ar- 
rival; introduction. 

The earning in of this mlaohlef wae tore and grievout to 
the people. 2 Mao. vL 3. 

O bleas hie goings-out and comings-in, 

Thou mighty God of heaven t 

B. Jonson, Love's Welcome at Welbock. 

8f. Income; revenue. 

What are thy rents? What are thy coming-in f 

Shale, Hen. V. f iv. 1. 
Our comings-in were hut about three shillings a-week. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, xv. 

8f. Submission; compliance; surrender. Mas- 
singer . 

mingle (kfi-ming'gl), 0 . t. or i . [< co-l + 
mingle . Gf. commingle .] To mingle together; 
commingle. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2 (in some edi- 
tions). 

eoming-ont (kmn'ing-on')> g. Complaisant; 
willing to please. 

How I will be your Rosalind in a more coming-on dis> 
position. Shak ., As you Like it, Iv. 1. 

comlque (ko-mfik'), ft. [F.: see comic. 1 } A comic 
actor or singer, 

OOmit&liA (kora-i-t&'li-g), n. pi [NL., neut. pi. 
of *comitalis , < L. comes (comit-), a companion. 
Gf. ML. ctmiHalis , belonging to a count (ML. 
comes ); L. comitialis, helmgmg to the comitia: 
see comes, count 2, comitia.] in sponges, spicules 
accompanying the fibers. F. E. Schulze , 
eomitat (kom r I-tat), n. Same as comitatus, 2. 
The village of Kgyed in the eomitat of (Kdenbura. 

C. 0. Midler, Manual of ArchoeoL (trails.), f 230. 

comitatet (kom'i-tat), 0 . t, [< L. comitatus, an 
escort: see comitatus .] To accompany. 

With Pallas young the king associated, 

Achates kind© iEnoas comitated. Viears , JSneld. 

COmlt fttUB (kom-i-ta'tus), n. ; pi. comitatus . [L. 
comitatus, an escort, an attending multitude, 
later an imperial escort, ML. the followers of 
any feudal lord, etc. ; < comes (comiU), a com- 
panion, etc. : see count 3 .] 1. A body of com T 
panions or attendants; an escort; specifically, 
in Roman and medieval times, a body of noble 
youth or oomites about the person or a prince 
or chieftain. They were equipped, trained, and sup- 
ported by the chief, and in return fought for him iu war, 
and were bouud iu honor not to desert him. 

The eomitatus , or personal following of the king or eal- 
dorman. Stubbs, Const. Hist., 1 37. 

There seems to lie no doubt that the first aristocracy 
‘ ig from kingly favour consisted of the Comitatus or 
lions of the King. 

Maine, Early Hist of Institutions, p. 188. 

2. In old Eng . late , a county or shire.— posse 
OOmltatUS. S cepo**. 
oom&tes, n. Plural of comes . 

COJnitia (k^-mish'id), n.pl. [L., pi. of oomi Hum, 
a place of assembly, esp. for voting, < *oomire, 
pp. *comitus, uncontracted forms of coire , pp, 
coitus , go together, < com-, co-, together, + ire, 
go.] 1 . In Bom. antiq ., assemblies of the people. 
They were of three kiuds : (a) The most ancient assembly, 
that of the 30 onrho, or comitia curiata, in which the old 
patrician families found representation. Each curia had 
one vote, and the assembly acted on matters of state and 
affairs of family and religion. (ft) The comitia centuriata, 
the assembly of the whole people by five fiscal daises, di- 
vided into centuries in the form of a military organization, 
according to the property census. There were 183 or 184 
centuries, of which the lint class had 88, so that the con- 
trolling vote lay with it This assembly passed on laws 
and propositions with reference to whlohthe king and the 
enateh&d the initiative, and had jurisdiction of capital of- 


1124 

or falling sickness : so called because, if any one was seised 
with it during the oomltia or public sssembiies in Room, 
the meeting was broken np, the omen being considered bad. 

So Melancholy turned into Madnes; 

Into the ralsfe, deep-affrighted Sadnes; 

Th' 11-habitude into the Dropele chill. 

And Megrim grows to the ComitiaL-lU. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, it, The Furies. 

Our [asses'] liver, hoofs or bones being reduoed to pow- 
der are good, as the naturalists note, against the epilepsy, 
or evmitial-sicknesse. Howell, Parly of Beasts, p. 26. 

comity (kom'i-ti), n. [< L. eomitaiU)*, < comis, 
courteous, friendly, loving.] 1 . Mildness and 
suavity in intercourse ; courtesy; civility. 

It is not so much a matter of comity and courtesy as of 
paramount moral duty. Story , Conflict of Laws, 9 88. 

2 . In international law . that courtesy between 
states or nations by which the laws and insti- 
tutions of the one are recognized, and in cer- 
tain cases and under certain limitations given 
effect to, by the government of the other, within 
its territory. 

Comity, as generally understood, is national politeness 
and kindness. But the term seems to embrace . . . also 
those tokens of respect which are due between nations 
on the ground of right 

Wodssy, Xntrod. to Inter. Law, 1 24. 

A comity which ought to bo reciprocated exempts our 
Consuls in all other countries from taxation to the extent 
thus indicated. Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 420. 

Judicial comity. Bee judicial -Byn. Amenity, suavity, 
politeness, consideration. 

COnunafkom # $), n.; pi. commata (-a-tft) in 
senses 1 and 2, commas in the other senses. [W 
D. G. Dan. Sw. komma » F. comma » Sp. coma 
= Pg. It , comma, < L. comma , < Gr. rippa, a short 
clause of a sentence, that which is knocked off, 
a piece, the stamp of a die, < kAtttciv, strike, out 
off.] 1. In ano . gram . and rhet., a group of a 
few words only; a phrase or short olauso, 
forming port of a colon or longer clause.— 2. 
In ano . pros. : (a) A fragment or smaller sec- 
tion of a colon; a group of a fow words or feet 
not constituting a oompleto metrical series. 
( b ) The part of a dactylic hexameter ending 
with, or that beginning with, the oesura ; also, 
the cesura itself.— 3f. A clause. 

In the Moresco catalogue of crimes, adultery and forni- 
cation are found in the first comma. 

L. Addition , Western Barbary, p. 171. 

4f. In rhet., a slight pause between two phrases, 
clauses, or words. 

We vie sometimes to proceeds all by single words, with- 
out any close or coupling, sailing that a little pause or 
comma is geuen to eueiy word. This figure may be called 
in our vulgar the culteu comma, tor that there cannot be 
a shorter rtiuiston than at eucry words end. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle (ed. Arber), p. 222. 

6. In musical acoustics : (a) The interval be- 
tween the octave of a given tone and the tone 
produced by taking six successive whole steps 
from the given tone, represented by the ratios 
(|)« : or 581441 : 524288. Also called the Py- 
thagorean comma , or comma maxima . (5) The 
interval between the larger and the smaller 
whole steps, represented by the ratio | : 
or 81 : 80. Also called the Didymic or syntonic 
comma.— 6. In punctuation, a point (,) used to 
indicate the smallest interruptions in conti- 
nuity of thought or grammatical construction, 
the marking of which contributes to clearness. 
—7. A spot or mark shaped like such a comma. 
—8. Inentom. : (a) A butterfly, Orapta comma- 
album : so named from a comma-shaped white 


ooxmnaoulatet (ko-mak'$-lfit), 0. t. [< L. com- 

pollnte, < com - 
see maculate .] 


nominations to the magistracy, had certain judicial pow- 
er* extending to the Imposition of fines and exile, and 
voted the laws called ptebiseita. Under the empire the 
comitia were deprived of their judicial power, and of all 
influence upon foreign affairs, but retained a voice in the 
nomination or confirmation of certain magistrates. 

2f. [Used as a singular.] An assembly. 

Ho rogue at a comitia of the canters 
Did ever there become his parent's robes 
Better than I do these. 

B. Jenson, Staple of Hews, v. 1. 
8f. [Used as a singular.] In the En glish uni- 
versities, same as act, 5 . 
comitial (k$-mish'iftl) JL a. [< L. <xmiUdUs L < co- 
mitia: see comitia . Gf. eomitaUaJ] 1 . Of or 
portsiribiig to the comitia, or popular assemblies 

laws.— 9 . Pertaining toan order of Iwsby^ 
terian assemblies. Bp. Bancroft.— Ooxnlt&al Hit. 

•t (Latin morbus eomitUUisi epilepsy 


The darks c omm an d e d vs then to rest 

Quoted In Capt. John Smith's True Travels, L uq, 

Specifically— 2. To have or to exercise su- 
preme power or authority, especially military 
or naval authority, over ; nave under direction 
or control; determine the actions, use, or course 
of: as, to command an army or a ship. 

Those he commands move only in command, 
Nothing in love. Shak., Macbeth, v. 1 

Thou hast commanded men of might ; 

Command thyself, and then thou art right 

Fletcher , The Pilgrim, v. 4 . 

8. To require with authority; demand; order; 
enjoin: with a thing as direct object: as, he 
commanded silence. 

If thou be the Bon of God, command that these stones 
be made bread. Mat iv. 8. 

Defaming as impure what God deolares 
Pure, ana commands to some, loaves free to all* 

Milton, P. L., iv. 747. 

4 . To have within the range of one’s (its) 
power or within the sphere of influence ; domi- 
nate through ability, resources, position, etc., 
often specifically &?ongh military power or 
position; hence, have within the range of the 
eye ; overlook. 

The haughty Dane commands the narrow seas. 

Marlowe, Edward XL, 1L £. 
The other [key] doth command a little door. 

Shak., M. for M., Iv. 1. 
Up to the eastern tower, 
Whose height commands as subject all the vale. 

Shak., T. andO., L 2. 
One side commands a view of the finest garden in the 
world. Addison, Guardian, No. 101. 

A cross of stone. 

That, on a hillock standing lone, 

Did all the field command. 

Scott, Marmlon, vL 22. 
My harp would prelude woe, 

I cannot all command the strings. 

Tennyson , In Memorlam, lxxxvtli. 

Of* To bestow by exercise of controlling power. 

The Lord shall command the blessing upon thee. 

Dout. xxvlii. 8. 

6. To exact, compel, or secure by moral influ- 
ence; challenge; claim: as, a ffood magistrate 
commands the respect and affections of the 
people. 

It [criticism] has been the road to fame and profit, and 
has commanded both applause and guineas, when the un- 
fortunate objects of it have been bloused with neither. 

Whipple, Ess. and Rev., 1. 10. 

7. To have at one’s disposal and service. 

Such aid as I can spare you shall command. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI.,iv.6. 

8f. To intrust; commit; commend. Bee com- 
mend, 

Kynge Ban and his brother arayed hem to move the 
thirde day, and Comaunded theire londes in tho kepynge 
of Leonces, and Fharien, that was theire cosyn germayn, 
and a gode man and right a trewe. 

Merlin (E, E. T. B.), ii* 180. 
«SyXL To bid, govern, rule, control. Bee enjoin. 

IX intrhns . 1 . To act as or have tiie author- 
ity of a commander. 

Virtue he had, deserving to command. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VL, 1 1. 

9. To exercise influence or power. 

Hot mnsio so commands , nor so the muse. Crabbe. 

8. To be in a superior or commanding position. 

A princely Castle In the mld'st commands, 
Invincible for strength and for delight, 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, 1L 188. 

n. [as F. commando ■= 


maculatus , pp. of commaculare , pollute, < com- 
* ) + macularc, spot! 


(intensive) 

To pollute ; spot. 

Detesting sinne, that doth commaculaU 
The soulo of man. 

The Timed Whistle (E. E. T. B-X p. 96. 

command (kg-mtad')> 0. [< ME. commandon , 
commaundcn, commonly comanden, = D. horn* 
rnanderenmOt . commanairen k Dan. kommandere 
ss Sw. kommandera, < OF. commander, com- 
monly comander, cumandcr , F. commander m 
Pr. Sp. comandar m Pg. oommandarm It. coman- 
dare, command, < ML. commandare, command, 
order, the same word, withont vowel-change, 
as commendare, command, order, also, as in 
L., intrust, commend, < com- (intensive) 4- man- 
date, oommit.intrust, enjoin : see mandate . Of . 
commend.] I. trans. 1. To order or direct 
with authority ; give an order or orders to; re- 
quire obedience of ; lay injunction upon ; or- 
der ; charge : with a person as direct objeet. 

The state commanded him out of that territory in three 
hours' warning, and he hath now submitted himself, and 
is returned as prisoner for Mantua. DowM f LeUsn,xxxvi 


op. xi>. wmwwv ■ f g. uummumwi vuiuuwuu) 

from the verb. Hence also (from E.) Hind, ka- 
mdn, (from It.) Turk, qomanda, command.] 1. 
The right or authority to order, control, or dis- 
pose of ; the right to be obeyed or to compel 
obedience : as, to have command of an army. 


Whiles yet my soldiers are in my command. 

Shak., Hen. V., 


ill. 8. 


2. Possession of controlling authority, force, 
or capacity; power of control, diroetbn, or 
disposal; mastery: as, he had command of the 
situation; England has long held command of 
the sea 5 a good command of language. 

Z have some money ready under my command. 

Beau, and FL, Honest Man’s Fortune, It 2. 

What an eye. 

Of what a full command she bears) 

Fletcher (and another ), Love's Pilgrimage, ill. 2. 

He awumed an absolute command over his readers. 

Dryden. 

Never had any writer so vast a command of the whole 
eloquence of loom, misanthropy, and despair. 

Maeaulay, Moore's Byron. 

8 . A position of chief authority ; a position in- 
volving the right or power to order or oontrol: 



as, General Smith was placed in cosisMNid.— >4. 
The aet of commanding; exercise of authority 

or. influence. 

Aa there 1> no prohibition of It, so no comm md tor it 

Jer. Taylor. 

Command cannot be otherwise than savage, for It fan- 
ilea an appeal to force, ahonld force be needful. 

H. Spencer, Social Statica, p. 180. 


pli< 


5. The thing oommanded or ordered: a com* 
mandment ; a mandate ; an order; word of com* 
maud. 

The captain gives command. Dryden. 

6. A body of troops, or any naval or military 
force, under the control of a particular officer. 

Fleaae yon to march ; 

And four shall quickly draw out my command. 

Shot., Cor., 1. fl. 

Blddle'a small command, leas than one thousand men, 
after a severe contest, was gradually forced hack. 

The Century, XXXIII. 181. 

7. Dominating situation; range of control or 
oversight; hence, extent of view or outlook. 

The steepy stand 

Which overlooks the vile with wide command . 

Dryden, AEneid. 

8. In. fort., the height of the top of a parapet 
above the plane of its site, or above another 
work. 

The oommand, or height of the parapet above the site, 
lias a very Important bearing in the defence of permanent 
works. Mahan, Permanent Fortifications, p. fl. 

To be at one's oommand, to be at one's service or bid- 
ding : be subject to one's orders or control.— Word Of 
oommand (mtftt.), the word or phrase addressed by a 
superior officer to soldiers on duty commanding what they 
are to do : as, at the word qf command the troops charged. 
sByn. 1 and 8. Sway, rule, authority.— 5. Injunction, 
charge, direction, behest, bidding, requisition. 

commendable (ko-mAn'da-bl), a . [< command 
+ -able.'] Capable of being commanded. N. 
Grew. [Bare.] 

1 'e- 
■ cowan- 
district 

of a commander (» OF. oomandance, command), 

< comandante , a commander; general ■= E. gen- 
eral : see commandant and general.] The office 
or jurisdiction of a governor or oommander- 
gcneral of a Spanish province or colony. 

co mmandant (kom-&n-diint'), ». [« D. G. Dan. 
Sw. kommandant, < F. commandant (a= Sp. It. 
comandante = Pg. commandante ), n., orig. ppr. 
of commander , oommand: see command , ©J A 
commander; especially, a commanding officer 
of a fortified town or garrison. 

Perceiving then no more the commandant 
Of his own corps. Apron, Don Juan, viii. 81. 

The murder of commandants in the view of their sol- 
diers. Burke . 

commandatoryt (k^mfcn'da-t$-ri), a . |< ML. 
*commandatonu8, commcndatorius, < comman- 
datu8 , commendatus , pp. of commandare , com- 
mendare , command: see command, v. Cf. com- 
mendatory .] Having the force of command; 
mandatory. 

How commendatory the apostolic authority was, is best 
discernible by the Apostle’s mandates unto the churches. 

Bp. Morton, Episcopacy Asserted, p. 78. 

commandednesa (kp-mfcn'ded-nes), n. The 
state, of being commanded. Hammond . 

commander (kfl-mAn'dBr), », [< ME. oommaun- 
dour = Dan. lcommandor , < OF. commandeor, F. 
commandeur aa Pr. comandaire, oomandador m 
S p. comendador = Pg. oommenaador aa It. com- 
mendatore , < ML. # commandator , commendatory 

< oommandatm, commendatus , pp. of oomman- 
dare, oommendare, command (see command, v .) ; 
in mod. E. as if < command + -crl. Cf. commo- 
dore .] 1. One who has the authority or power 
to command or order; especially, a military 
leader; the chief officer of an army or of any 
division of it. 

I have given him for ... a leader and commander to 
the people. Isa. lv. 4. 

The Romans, when commanders in war, spake to their 
army and styled them, My Soldiers. Bacon, Apophthegms. 

Hence— 8. One who has oontrol, in any sense. 
[Rare.] 

Were we not made ourselves, free, unoonfin'd, 
Commandare of our own affections? 

Beau, and FL, Woman-Hater, lit L 
Specifically— 8. In the British and United 
States navies, an officer next in rank below a 
captain and above a lieutenant or a lieutenant- 
commander. He may oommand a vessel of the third 
or fourth class, or may be employed as chief of staff to 
a commodore on duty under a bureau, as aid to a flag-offi- 
cer, eto. In the navy of the United stateatho commander 
ranks with a lieutenant-colonel in the army. Often, as a 
title, abbreviated Cbm. 

w. (a) The chief officer of a oommandery in the 
medieval orders of Knights Hospitallers, Tern- 
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plan, etc. See oommandery. 2 (ft), (b) A similar 
officer in certain secret orders, as in the Amer- 
ican order of Knights Templars, (o) A mem- 
ber of a higher class in a modem honorary or- 
der. Where there are five classes, the oommanders are 
tbe third In dignity ; where there are three, they are gen- 

n the second : as, a commander of the Bath. 

heavy beetle or woodon mallet used in 
paving, or by sailmakers and riggers. 

His gang • . . stood in line with huge wooden beetles 
called commander*, and lifted them nigh and brought 
them down . . . with true nautical power and precision. 

C. Iteade, Hard Cash, vll. 

6. In sura., a box or cradle for incasing an in- 
jured limb.— 7. In hat-making , a string which 
is pressed down over a conical hat while it is 
on the block, to bring it to the required cylin- 
drical form.— 8 . In medieval forty same as 
cavalier, 5. 

[They laid] another [battery] agaimt the Keeps of An- 
drnui with two commanded, or cauallers, which were 
aboue with one fort of eleuen other pieces. 

Hakluyt's Vayagee, II. 181 
Commander Of the Faithful (Arabic amir al mOminln), 
a title adopted by the calif Omar, and Imrne by the suc- 
ceeding califs and the sultans of Constantinople.— Grand 
commander, (a) The chief fiscal officer of the order of 
Malta or of Knights Hospitallers, etc. (b) A member of 
the highest class, or one of the highest classes, of some 
modern honorary orders. Bee order. »gyn. L Leader, 
Head, etc. Bee chief. 

commander-in-chief (kg-m&n'der-in-chef')» w. 
1 . The commander of all the armies of a state 
or nation ; the chief military commander, (a) in 
Great Britain, the highest staff-officer of the army. (6) 
In the United States, the President, who is vested with 
this authority, both in the army and iu the navy, by the 
Constitution. The title, however, is often unofficially 
applied to the general officer holding the highest actual 
rank In the army (now that of senior major-general), and* 
heuoe having the general supervision of its organisation 
and movements. 

8 . In the navy, a flag-officer commanding an 
independent fleet or sqnadron. 
commmdershlp (ko-mAn'd6r-ship), n. [< com- 
mander + ship.] The office of a commander, 
oommandery (kq-mAn'd6r-i), n.; pi. comman- 
deries (-iz). [Also oontr. commandry; < F. com- 
manderie (ML. commanderia ), < commander, 
oommand : see command, v., and -ery.] 1. The 
office or dignity of a commander.— 3. A district 
under the authority or administration of a com- 
mander. (a) A district under the authority of a military 
commander or a governor. 

The country is divided into four commanderiee under 
so many governors. Brougham. 

To the elector of Baden [are ceded] the Brisgau and the 
Ortenau, the city of Constance, and the oommandery of 
Meinau, Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, p. 401. 

(i b ) Among several medieval orders of knights, as the Tem- 
plars. Hospitallers, etc., a district under the control of a 
member of the order, called a commander or preceptor, who 
received the Inoome of the estates Iwlonging to the knights 
within that district, and expended part for his own use 
and accounted for the rest: in England more especially 
applied to a manor belonging to the priory of the Knights 
Hospitallers, or Knights of St John of Jerusalem. Hence 
— (c) A similar territorial district, or a lodge, in certain 
secret orders, as in the American order of Knights Tem- 
plars. (d) In certain religious orders, as those of Bt. Ber- 
nard and Bt Anthony, the district under the authority of 
a dignitary called a commander. 

8 . A house, technically called a cell, in which 
the demain-rentB of a medieval oommandery 
were received, and which also served as a home 
for veteran members of the order. It was some- 
times fortified, and occasionally formed an ex- 
tensive and formidable stronghold. 

i-mfui'ding), p. a. [Ppr. of 


In a 


ttxnmanding (kp-mta'ding), p. a. [Ppr. of 
command, v.) 1. Directing with authority; 
invested with authority; governing; bearing 
rule; exercising authority: as. a commanding 
officer.— 8. Of great or controlling importance; 
powerful; paramount: as, commanding influ- 
ence. 

In the sixteenth, and to a certain degree in the seven- 
teenth century, Protestantism exercised a commanding 
and controlling Influence over the affairs of Europe. 

Leeky, Rationalism, 1. 185. 

The political eoonomy of war is now one of its most 
commanding aspects. Gladstone, Might of Right, p. ISO. 

We can 111 spare the commanding social benefit of cities. 

Emerson , Conduct of Life. 

8. Dominating; overlooking a wide region with- 
out obstruction : as, a commanding eminence.— 
4. Pertaining to or characteristic of a comman- 
der, or of one born or fitted to command; char- 
acterised by mat dignity ; compelling respect, 
deference, obedience, etc. : as, a man of com- 
manding address; commanding eloquence. 

Is this a commanding shape to win a beauty? 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, ii. l. 

He was advanced in life, tall, and of a form that might 
onoe have been commanding, but it was a little bowed by 
time— perhaps by can. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 85. 


6. Imperious; domineering. ~ < 

Ollds. wse cardl. 

<wwnwin.Tiiilny1y (kg-mta 'ding-li), Oik. 
commanding manner; powerfully. 

Parliamentary memorials promising so much interest, 
that, let them be treated In what manner they may, merely 
for the subjects, they an often oommandinmy attractive. 

De Qwlnoey, Style, L 

comznanditaire (kom-mon-di-tfe'), ». [F. f < 
commandite, a partnership: see commandite.) 
In France, a silent partner in a joint-stock 
company, who is liable only to the extent of 
the capital he invests; a partner in a limited- 
liability company. 

commandite (kom-mon-det'), n. [F v irreg. < 
commander, in sense of ‘commend, intrust*] 
A partnership in which one may advance capi- 
tal without taking an active part in the man- 
agement of the business, andT be exempt from 
responsibility for more than a certain amount: 
limited liability; a special partnership. J. 8. 
Mill . 

oommandlesst (kq-mknd'les), a. [Irreg. < com- 
mand, v., + 4ess. ] Ungovemed ; ungovernable. 

That their commaundlem furies might be staid. 

Heywood, Troia Britannlca (1600). 

commandmen t (kg -mind 'ment), n. [< ME. 
commandment, comandement, "< OF. commande- 
ment, comandement, F. commandment mo Pr. 
comandamen = OSp. comandamiento s Pg. oom- 
mandamento as It. comandamento, < ML. *com- 
mandamentum, comandamen turn, commendamen- 
tum , < commandare, oommendare , command: see 
command, v., and -ment. 1 1. A command; a 
mandate; an order or injunction given by au- 
thority; a charge; an authoritative preoept. 

Thei dide his oomaundment, and lepe to horse. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), Ii. 28A 

A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one 
another. John xilL 84. 

To good men thou art sent, 

By Jove’s direct cammandement. 

B. Joneon, Love Restored. 
Specifically— 8. Anyone of the ten injunctions, 
engraved upon tables of stone, delivered to 
Moses on Mount Sinai, according to the ac- 
count in Exodus. See decalogue . 

Thou knowest the commandments. Do not oommlt 
adultery, Do not kill. Do not steal, Do not bear false wit- 
ness, Honour thy father and thy mother. Luke xviiL 80. 

8. Authority; command; power of command- 
ing. 

I thought that all things had been savage here; 

And therefore put I on the countenance 

Of stern commandment. Shak., As you Like it, li. 7. 

4. In old Eng. law, the offense of instigating 
another to transgress the law— Tin oommand - 
manta (a) The decalogue, (h) The ten fingers. [Blang.] 
Could I come near your beauty with my nails, 

I’d set my ten commandments in your face. 

• ShaJt., 2 Hen. VI., L A 

(e) The lines in an apple extending from the stem through 
the pulp. [Colloq.J 

commando (kg-mAn'dd), n. [= D. Dan. Sw. 
kommando, lit. a command, < Sp. comando <s Pg. 
commando a It. comando , command: see com- 
mand, n.] A military expedition or raid under- 
taken by private individuals for personal ends ; 
more specifically, the name given to tbe quasi- 
military expeditions undertaken by the Boers 
and English farmers of South Africa against 
tbe natives. 

If the natives objected, a commando soon settled the 
matter. A commando was merely a new name for an old 
thing. It was war without any of the ussgesor restraints 
of war. Good Words. 

commandreast (kg-mAn'dres), n. [< commander 
+ S88, after OF. commanderesse.] A woman in- 
vested with supreme authority; a female com- 
mander. 

To prescribe the order of doing in aU things, Is a pecu- 
liar prerogative which Wisdom hath, as queen or sovereign 
wmmress — 


reee over other virtues. 

Hooker, Bodes. Polity, v. A 
Fortune, the great eommandrees of the world. 

Chapman; AU Fools, v. i. 
Let me adore this second Hecate, 

This great oommandrese of the fatal sisters. 

Beau, and Fl., Custom of the Country, v. A 

commandry (kg-mfa'dri), ». A contracted 
form of oommandery. 

commar tt (kom'Srk), n. [< OF. eomarque , < 
ML. commarca, comarcha, commarehia, < com- + 
marca, marchd f a march, boundary; sec march * 
and mark*.] The frontier of a country. 

The commark of 8. Lucar’s. 

Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, L 1 

nrmiHUBBOO (ko-mas'S), n. A coin, chiefly eqp- 
i r, current in Arabia at the rate of from 40 
o 60 to a United States dollar. 

n. Latin plural of comma, 1 and 2. 



OOranatiri tlf (kom-mq-t€'ri-&l), a. [< com- + 
material.] Consisting of the same matter with 
another thing. 

The beaks in bird* are commateridl with teeth. 

Bacon, Nat Hist., » 7A7. 

eommaterialityt (kom-raft-te-ri-^l'i-ti), n. [< 
immaterial 4- -ity.] The state of being oom- 
material. 

ewninati^ n. Plural of oommation. 
coxnmatic, comznatical (ko-mat'ik, -i-kal), a, 
[< LL. commatieus, < Gr. KoppanKdg, < K6ppa(r-), 
a short elause: see comma.] 1. Brief; con- 
cise $ having short clauses or sentences. 
[Bare.] —8. In music, relating to a comma.— 
Oommatte temperament, in music, a system of tuning 
which la based upon a uae of coniinaa in determining inter- 
vals, 

oommation (ko-raat'i-on), n. ; pi. commatla (-ft). 
[Gr. KOfiudriov , dim. of K^ppa, a short clause : see 
comma.} In anc. Gr. comedy , a short song in 
trochaic or anapestic verse, in which the leader 
of the ehorus bade farewell to the actors as they 
retired from the stage before the parabasis. 

comma-tipped (kom'it-tipt), a. [< comma (ba- 
cillus) + tip 4* -cd%.'\ Tipped or terminated 
as with a comma : used of a certain species of 
bacillus, the comma bacillus. Bee cut under 
bacillus. 

O Ommatism (kora'a-tizm), n. [< L. commaCt-), 
a short clause, Briefness; concise- 

ness in writing; shortness or abruptness of 
sentences. [Rare.] 

Comma t ism of the style. Hartley, On Hosea, p. 43. 

oommeasurable (ko-mezh'qr-ft-bl), a. [< com- 
4- measurable.] Having or reducible to the 
same measure; commensurate; equal. 

A commensurable grief took as full possession of him a a 
Joy had done. I. Walton, Dunne. 

comme&snre (ko-mezh'ftr), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
commeusurod , ppr. commeasuring. [< com- + 
measure . Cf. commensurate.] To coincide with ; 
be coextensive with. 

Until endurance grow 

Sinew'd with action, and the full-grown will, 
Circled thru' all experiences, pure law, 

Commcasure perfect freedom. Tennyson, (Enone. 

commeddlet (ko-raed'l), v. t. [< com- + med- 
dle.] To mingle or mix together. 

Religion, 0 liow It la commedled with policy ! 

Webster, Whit© Devil, 111. 2. 

Comma 11 font (kom el fd). [F. : comma b Pr. 
com sss OSp. com, Sp. como = OPg. com, Pp. 
como = Olt. com, It. come , as, < L. quo modo , m 
what or which manner (quo, abl. of quis , who, 
which, what; modo, abl. of modus, manner) ; il, 
< L. ills, this; faut , 3d pers. sing. pres. ind. act. 
of falloir , be necessary (must, should, ought), 
an impers. verb, lit. be wanting or lacking, 
orig. identical with faillir, err, miss, fail, < L. 
fduere, deceive : see who . mode , and fail, e.] As 
it should be ; according to the rules of good so- 
ciety ; genteel; proper: a French phrase often 
usea in English. 

Oommelina (kom-e-U'n|0i n. [NL., named 
from Jan Commelin and his nephew, Kaspar, 
Dutch botanists of the 17th and 18th centuries.] 
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otta dowers or graceful habit, and the tuberous roots of 
some species are said to be used for food. Also spelled 



Cen stadias cettttttttttis. 


In hot., one of the principal genera of the natu- 
ral order Commehnacea, comprising about 00 
spades. Several are cultivated ou aooount of their deli- 


Oommelinftoe* (ko-mel-i-n&'s$-S), n. pi. [NL., 
< Commelina 4* -mem.] A natural order or her- 
baceous endogons, natives mostly of warm cli- 
mates, recognizable by their three green sepals, 
two or three ephemeral petals, ana free ovary 
with a single style ; the spiderworts* They are of 
importance only as ornamental plants, either for their 
flowers or foliage. The principal genera are Tradeseantia, 
Commelina, and Cyanotii. 

oommemorable (kq-mem'o-ra-bl). a. [b It. 
commemorabile, < L. commentorabilis, < com - 
memorare, commemorate: see commemorate .] 
Worthy to be commemorated; memorable; 
noteworthy. [Bare.] 

commemorate (kq-mem'q-rfit), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. commemorated , ppr. commemorating . [< L. 
commemoratus, pp. of eommemorare (> It. com - 
memorare b Sp. oonmemorar = Pg. commemorar 
b F. commSmorer), < com- (intensive) 4- memo- 
rare, mention, < memor , mindful : see memory.] 
1 . To preserve the memory of by a solemn act ; 
celebrate with honor and solemnity ; honor, as 
a person or an event, by some act of respect or 
affection, intended to keep him or it in memory. 

We are called upon to commemorate a revolution H680] 
... as happy in its consequences, os full ... of the 
marks of a Divine contrivance, as any age or country can 
show. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, 1. vli. 

8. To serve as a memento or remembrancer of ; 
perpetuate or celebrate the memory of: as, a 
monument commemorating a great battle; a 
book commemorating the services of a philan- 
thropist. «Byn. Observe., Solemnize, etc. Seo celebrate. 

commemoration (kq-mem-q-ra'nhqn), «. r= 
F. commemoration = Pr. comemoracio = Sp. 
conmemoracton = Pg. commemoracdo = It. com- 
memorations, < L. commemoratio(n -), < com- 
memorare, commemorate: see commemorate .] 
1. The act of commemorating or calling to 
remembrance by some solemnity; the act of 
honoring the memory of some person or event 
by solemn celebration: as, the feast of the 
passover among the Israelites was an annual 
commemoration of their deliverance from Egypt. 

The Church of England, though she asked for the inter- 
cession of no created being, still set apart days for the 
commemoration of some who had done and suffered great 
things for the faith. Macaulay. 

8. Eedles. : (a) In the intercessory prayers of 
the eucharistic office, mention made by name, 
rank, or condition of persons living or departed, 
or or canonized saints; also, a prayer contain- 
ing such mention: as, the commemoration of 
the living; the commemoration of the departed; 
the commemoration of the saints. See diptych. 
(6) In the services for the canonical hours, a 
brief form, consisting of anthem, versicle, re- 
sponse, and collect, said in honor of God, of a 
saint, or of some biblical or ecclesiastical event : 
in the medieval church in England also called 
a memory, and sometimes a memorial. A com- 
plete service said in honor of a saint was also 
so styled, (o) Parts of the proper service of a 
lesser festival inserted in the service for a 
greater festival when the latter coincides with 
and supersedes the former.— Commemoration 
day, in the University of Oxford, tho day on which the 
annual solemnity lu honor of the benefactors of the uni- 
versity is held, when orations are delivered, and prise 
compositions are read in the theater, and honorary de- 
grees conferred upon distinguished persons. It la the con- 
cluding festival of the academic year. 

commemorative (kq-tnem'q-rartiv), a. r< com- 
memorate 4- 4ve; m F. oommdmoratif, etc.] Per- 
taining to, or serving or intended for, com- 
memoration. 

A sacrifice commemorative of Christ's offering up his 
body for us. Hammond , Works, 1. 129. 

Over the haven [of Brindisi] rises a commemorative 
column . . . which records, not the dominion of Saint 
Mark, but the restoration of tho city by the Protospa- 
tharius Lupus. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 811. 

commemorator (kq-mem'q-rfi-tqr), n. [LL., < 
L. eommemorare , commemorate: see commem- 
orate .] One who commemorates. 

commamoratory (kq-mem^-rfi-t^-ri), a. [< 
commemorate + -ory: = Sp. conmemoratorio .] 
Serving to preserve the memory of (persons or 
things). Sp. Hooper. 

oommemoriie (ko-mem'o-riz), v. t. [As'oom- 
memor-ate 4- -tee.] To commemorate. [Bare.] 

The late happy and memorable enterprise of the plant- 
ing of that part of America called New England, deserv- 
eth to be cammcmoristd to future posterity. 

N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 17. 

comment, r. An old form of common. 

oommenoa (kq-mens'), v.i pret. and pp. oom- 
menoed, ppr. oornmeneUmg. {In ME. only in eontr. 


farm eomem,oitme m (see comsey, <OF. oommeer, 
cumencer, F. eommenoer m Pr. comensar b Sp. 
comentar b Pg. comegar m It. cominciare, Oft. 
comentare, < ML. *cominitiare, begin, < L. com-, 
together, 4- iniUarc, begin, < iniUum, a begin- 
see initiate.] L intrans. 1 . To eome into 


existence; take rise or origin; first have exis- 
tence; begin to be. 

Thy nature did commence in sufferance ; time 
Hath made thee hard in t Shak., T. of A., iv. X 

Ethics and religion differ herein ; that the one Is the 
system of human duties commencing from man ; the other, 
from God. Emerson, Nature, p 69. 

8. To enter a new state or assume a new char- 
acter; begin to be (something different); turn 
to be or become. 

Should he at length, being undone, commence patriot 
Junius, Letters, July 81, 1771. 

In an evil hour he commenced author, not only sur- 
rounded by his books, but with the more urgent compan- 
ions of a wife and family. 

. I. D israeli , Calam. of Auth., I. 60. 

It is ... too common, now-a-days, for young men, di- 
rectly on being made free of a magasine, or of a news- 
paper, to commence word-coiners. 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 108. 

3. [Tr. ML. incipere, take a doctors’ degree, 
lit. begin, commence : a university term.] To 
take a degree, or the first degree, in a univer- 
sity or college. See commencement. 

Then is he held a freshman and a sot 
And never shall commence. 

Middleton and Deleter, Roaring Girl, 111. 8. 

He [Charles Cliauncyl commenced Bachelor of Divinity. 

Hist. Sketch of First Ch . in Boston (1612), p. 211. 

44 To commence M. A.,” etc., meaning 14 to take the degree 
of M. A.,” etc., has been a recognised phrase for some 
three oenturies at least. F. Hall, False I’liilol., p. 40. 

II. trans . To cause to begin to be ; perform 
the first act of; enter upon ; begin: as, to com- 
mence operations; to commence a suit, action, 
or process in law. 

Like a hungry lion, did commence 
Rough deeds of rage. Shak., 1 Hen. VI., lv. 7. 
Here closed the Teuant of that lonely vale 
His mournful narrative— commenced in pain, 

In pain commenced, and ended wlthoutpeace. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, iv. 
-Syn. Commence, Begin. In all ordinary uses commence 


is exactly synonymous with begin , which, as a purely Eng* 
llsh word, Is nearly always preferable, but more especially 
before another verb in the infinitive. 

commencement (ko-mens 'ment), n. [< ME. 
commencement (rare), < OF. (and F.) commence* 
ment (== Pr. comensamens m Sp. comenzamicnto 
(obs.) s It. cominciamento), < eommencer, com- 
mence, + -ment.] 1. The act or fact of com- 
mencing; beginning; riBe; origin; first exis- 
tence; inception. 

And [they] bo-gonne freshly vuon hem as it hadde be at 
tho ernnsneement. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 1L 219. 

It was a violent commencement. Shale., Othello, L 8. 

8. In the University of Cambridge, England, 
the day when masters of arts, doctors, and 
bachelors receive their degrees : so called from 
the fact that tho candidate commences master, 
doctor, licentiate, etc., on that day. See com- 
mence, v. i. t 8. Hence— 3. In American col- 
leges. the annual ceremonies with which the 
members of the graduating class are made 
bachelors (of arts, sciences, engineering, etc.), 
and the degree or master of arts and various 
honorary degrees are conferred. The term is also 
applied, by extension, to the graduating exercises of acad- 
emies and schools of lower grade.— Commencement 
day, the day on which degrees are conferred by a college. 
In American colleges it is the last day of the collegiate 
year. 

eommenoer (kq-men'sCr), n. 1. A beginner. 
— 8f. One taking a college degree, or com- 
mencing bachelor, master, or doctor; in Amer- 
ican colleges, a member of the senior class after 
the examination for degree*. 

The Coloration, having been Informed that the custom 
... for the commcncere to have plumbcake is dishonor- 
able to the College ... and chargeable to the parents of 
the oenmsneers, doe therefore put an end to that custom. 

Records of the Corporation of Harvard College , 1698. 

The Corporation with the Tutors shall visit the chambers 
of the commcncere to see that this law be well observed. 

Peirce, Hist Harv. Univ., App., p. 187. 

twmmnnA (ko-mend'), v. [< ME. commenden, 
comenden (rarely comaunden : see command), 
commend, » F. commender b Sp. comendar, in- 
trust a benefice to, = It. commendare, < L. com- 
mendare, intrust to, commend, in ML. changing 
with oommandare. command, the two forms, 
though separated in Bom. and Eng., being ety- 
mologim% identical: see command, v.j I. 
trans. 1. To commit; deliver with confidence; 
intrust or give in charge. 

Father, Into thy hands X comme nd my spirit 

Luhsnilii 46 



He ffttiy] w4« a vainglorious boasting of his feithful- 
mm to the Queen, tool not so much as In a Word com- 
madid himself to God. Baler, Chronicles, p. m. 

9. To represent or distinguish as being worthy 
of confidence, notice, regard, or kindness; rec- 
ommend or accredit to favor, acceptance, or 
favorable attention; set forward for notice: 
sometimes used renexively: as, this subject 
commends itself to our careful attention. 

' No doubt the good proportion of any thing doth greatly 
adorne and commend, it 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Potato, p. 114. 

I commend unto you Phebe our aiater. Bom. xvl. 1. 

Among the religion! of the world we distinguish three 
m enshrining in archaic forms principles of eternal value, 
which may commend themselves to the most rationalistic 
age. J. JL Smhy, Nat. Beligion, p. 180. 

3. To praise; mention with approbation. 

Whan the kynge Arthur and the kynge Ban herden of 
the nrowease that the kynge Bohors nadde don thei were 
gladde, and praised hym moohe and comaden. 

Mtrlin (K. B. T. 8.), 11 870. 

And the lord commended the unjust steward, because he 
had done wisely: for the children of this world are In their 
• generation wiser than the children of light Luke xvl. 8. 

He commended my spirit, though he disapproved my 
■uipielous. Goldsmith, Vicar, ix. 

4. To bring to the mind or memory of; give 
or send the greeting of: with a personal pro- 
noun, often reflexive. 

Commend me to my brother. Shot., M. for M., i. 6. 

Troll us . . . commends himself most affectionately to 
you. Shok ., T. and C., ill. 1. 

0. In feudal codes, law , to place under the con- 
trol of a lord. See commendation, 4. 

The privileged poaition of the abbey tenants [of Dis* 
sentls] gradually led the other men of the valley to com- 
mend themselves to the abbey. Encyc. Brit., XXII. 781. 
Commend me to <a thing specified), a familiar phrase 
expressive of approval or preference. 

Commend me to a mask of silliness, and a pair of sharp 
eyes for my own interest under it. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, 1. 8. 
Commend me to home-joy, the family board, 

Altar and hearth. 

Browning, Bing and Book, II. 6ft. 
-Am. S and 8. To extol, laud, eulogise, applaud. 

II. intrams. To express approval or praise. 
[Bare.] 

Nor can we much commend if he foil into the moro or- 
dinary track of endowing charities and founding monas- 
teries. Brougham . 

commendt (kg-mend'), n. [< commend, v.] Com- 
mendation; compliment; remembrance; greet- 
ing. 

Tell her, I send to her my kind commends. 

Shok., Rich. II., ill. 1. 

Thanks, master jailer, and a kind commend. 

Machin , Dumb Knight, ▼. 

Let Jack Toldervy have my kind Commends, with this 
Caveat, That the l'ot which goes often to the Water, comes 
home cracked at last. Howell, Letters, I. L 6. 

commendable (ko-men'da-bl). a, [=* Sp. co~ 
mendable = It. commendatkle , < L. commendabi- 
lis, < commendare, commend : see commend and 
-aofd.] Capable of being commended, approved, 
or praised ; worthy of commendation or praise ; 
laudable. 

The cadence which falleth vpon the last sillable of a 
verse la sweetest and roost commendable. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 00. 

Sure, sure, such carping is not commendable. 

Shok., Much Ado, ill. 1, 
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Mspeasatious, exemptions, commsniams. 
“ ‘ Human, Latin Christian] t 


commendableasss (kp-men'd^-bl-nes), ». The 
state of being commendable, 
eomsiendably (kq-men'dft-bli), adv. In a com- 
mendable or praiseworthy manner. 

I know very many notable Gentlemen in the Court that 
haue written commendablp, and suppressed it agayne. 

Puttenham , Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 10. 

oommendam (ko-men'dam), n. [< ML. com- 
mendam , aco. (in phrase dare or mittere in com - 
mendam, give in trust) of commenda, a trust, < 
L. commendare , intrust : see commend, v, and a., 
command, t>.] An ecclesiastical benefice or liv- 
ing commended by the crown or head of the 
church to the care of a qualified person to hold 
till a proper pastor is provided : usually applied 
to a living retained in this way by a bishop after 
he has oeased to be an incumbent, the benefice 
being said to be held in oommendam , and its 
holder termed a commendator or commendatory.' 
The practice gave rise to serious abuses ; under it livings 
were held by persons who performed none of the duties of 
the office. It was condemned, though in guarded terms, 
by the Council of Constance (1417) and the Council of 
Treat (1508), and has greatly diminished, if not entirely 
disappeared, throughout the Roman Catholic Church. It 
was prohibited by statute in the Church of England In 1886. 

There was some sense for eommendams; at first when 
there was a living void, and never a clerk to serve it, the 
x. ■ — .x x... x. - — — ; but now 


A living had been granted by the King to the Bishop of 
Linooln in oommendam, and the claimants of the right of 
presentation had brought an action against the Bishop. 

B. A. Abbott, Bacon, p. 840. 

commendatary (kq-men'da-ta-ri), a. [< ML. 
eommendatarius, < commenda : see oommendam.'] 
Same as commendatory, 2. 
commendation (kom-en-d&'shon), n, [< ME. 
commendacion = = Pg. oommenaaodo » It. oom- 
mendaeione, < L. commendatio(n-), < commenda 
re, pp. commendatus, commend: see commend, 
v., and -orion.] 1. The act of commending; 
praise; approbation; favorable representation 
In words; declaration of esteem. 

Need we, as some others, epistles of commendation to 
you? 8 Cor. ill. 1. 

The commendation of adversaries is the greatest triumph 
of a writer, because it never comes unless extorted. 

Dryden , Prof, to A1 m. and Achlt. 

9. That which commends or recommends; a 
ground of esteem, approbation, or praise. 

Good nature Is the most godlike commendation of a man. 

Dryden, Ded. to Juvenal s Satires. 

3. Kind remembrance; respects; greeting; 
message of love : commonly in the plural. [Ar- 
chaic.] 

Mistress Page hath her hearty commendations to yon too. 

Shok., M. W. of W., il. 2. 

4. In feudal law , the cession by a freeman to 
a lord of dominion over himself and his estate, 
the freeman thus becoming the vassal and se- 
curing the protection of the lord, it was typified 
by placing the hands betwoen those of the lord, and taking 
tne oath of fealty. It Is sometimes described as a surren- 
der of estate, and somotlroes as not involving this. 

By the practice of Commendation ... the inferior put 
himself under the personal caro of a lord, hut without al- 
tering or divesting himself of his right to- Ills estate. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 164. 

The beneficial? system lmund the receiver of land to the 
king who gave It ; and the act of commendation placed 
the freeman ami his land under the protection of the 
lord to whom he adhered. Stubbs, Const Hist, | 6D. 

0. In the medieval church in England, a ser- 
vice consisting of psalms, said in the church 
over a corpse while the priest was marking and 
blessing tne grave before proceeding to the 
funeral mass and the burial-service proper. 
Also called the commendations, or jmdms of commenda - 
tion, and, more fully, the commendation of the soul, or 
commendations of souls. 

Whilst the choir was ohauting a service called the Com- 
mendation of Souls, the priest, vested iu his ulb and stole, 
went Into the church-yard. 

Bock, Church of our Fathers, 11. 470. 
Commendation nlnepenoe, a bent silver ninepenny 
piece formerly used in England os u love- token. 

Like commendation ninemnee, crooked, 

With 11 To and from my love , It looked. 

S . Butler, Hudibras, 1. 1. 487. 
Commendation of the body, in the Book of Common 
Prayer, the form of committiu of the ljody at burial to 
the ground or to the sea-sSyn. L Recommendation, en- 
comium. 

commendator (kom'en-dft-tqr), n. [ML., one 
holding in oommendam, L. a eoinmenaer, < com- 
mendare, commend : soe nommend, v., and com- 
mendam .] One who holds a benefice in com- 
mend&m. See commendam . 
commendatory (kq-men'd$-to-ri), a. and n . 
[m Sp. comendatorio, < LL. commendatorius , 
l L. commendator : see commendator.] I. a. 

1. Serving to commend ; presenting to favor- 
able notice or reception; containing approval, 

{ >r&ise, or recommendation : as, a commendatory 
etter.— 9. Holdings benefice in oommendam : 
as, a commendatory bishop.— 3. Held in eom- 
mendam. See commendam . 

Tlie bishoprics and the great commendatory abbeys 
were, with few exceptions, held by that order. 

Burke, Rev. in France. 

Commendatory letters, letters written by one bishop 
to another in behalf of any of the clergy or others of hto 


diocese who are traveling, that they may be well received 
among the faithful; lett ' J 4 ,J “ 

the ruli 


;tcrs of credence. According to 
> Christian 


lea and practice of the ancient church, no Cl 

could communicate with the church, or receive any aid 


ferent occasions or the quality of the person who carried 
them, via, commendatory (specifically so called), commur 
nioatory, and dimissory. Tne first were granted only to 
persons of quality, or to persons whose reputation had 
been called in question, or to the clergy who had ooc salon 
to travel In foreign countries. The second were granted 
to all who were In peace and communion with the church, 
whence they were also called yacifcal, ecclesiastical , and 
sometimes canonical, The third were given only to the 
clergy removing from one church to settle In another, and 
testified that the bearer had the bishop's leave to depart 


bishops were to keep It till they found a fit 
It to a trick for the bishop to keep It for himself. 


—Commendatory prayer* in the Book of Common 
Prayer, a prayer in the order for the visitation of the 

t sick, to be used for a person at the point of death, oom- 

Sriden, Table-Talk, p. 81 mending his soul to God. 


... n. pL eommtnOtto rtm (-d»). 1. A tfM- 
ity.iiilia mendfttum; * eulogy. 

[He] esteems his associating with him s suffletont evft* 
denoe and commendatory of his own piety. 

NiftovCAreopaglttoa, p. 88. 

9. One who holds a benefice in oommendsm. 
Bee oommendam. Also commendatary. 
commander (kq-men'dtr), u. One who com- 
mends or praises. 

Froward, complaining, a commander glad 
Of the times past, when he was a young lad. 

B. J oi won, tr. of Horaee’s Art of Poetry. 

oommendmentt (ko-mend'ment), n. [< com- 
mend 4- -stent.] Commendation, B. Jonson . 
commensal (ko-men's&l), a. and n. [< ME. 
commensal s F. commensal = Sp. comensalm Pg. 
commensal m It. commensale , < ML. oommensaUs, 
< L. oom-, together, + mensa, table.] La. 1. 
Eating together at the same table. 

They surrounded me, and with the utmost complaisance 
expressed their joy at seeing me become a commensal offi- 
cer of the palace. Smollett, tr. of Gil Bias, vli. 1 

9. In eodl. and hot., living with as a tenant or 
coinhabitant, but not as a parasite; inquiline. 
See II., 2. 

H. n. 1. One who eats at the same table with 
another or others. 

It would seem, therefore, that the world-wide prevalence 
of sacrificial worship points to a time when the Idndred 
group and the group of commensals were identical, and 
when, conversely, people of different kina did noteat and 
drink together. Enoyc. Brit., XXI. 184. 

9. In zool. and hot., one of two animals or plants 
which live together, but neither at the expense 
of the other ; an animal or a plant as a tenant, 
but not a true parasite, of another ; an inquiline. 
Thus the small pen-crab (Pinnotheres), which lives with 
an oyster in the same shell, but feeds itself, as does the 
oyster, is a commensal ; such also is the canerisodal sea- 
anemone, which lives on the shell of a crab, or on a shell 
which a hermit-crab occupies. (See cut under canerisodal. 
Compare ooneortism, parasite.) In regard to plants, many 
authorities hold that a lichen consists of a fungus and an 
alga growing together, hut possibly as parasite and host 
See lichen. 

It is obvious that an exhaustive knowledge of the spe- 
cies, nature, and life history of the moat formidable insect 
commentate of man is of primary importance. 

Edinburgh Rev., CLXIV. 867. 

commensalism (ko-men ' sal -ism), n. [< com- 
mensal 4- -tom.] Commensal existence or mode 
of living; the state of being commensal; oom- 
mensality. Also called symbiosis. 
commensality (kom-en-sar i-ti). n. [< com- 
mensal 4- -ity ; m F. covmensalitd , etc.] 1. 
Fellowship at table ; the act or practice of eat- 
ing at the same table. 

Promiscuous commeneality. 

SirT. Browne , Vulg. Err., ill 85. 

9. In eodl. and hot., the state or condition of 
being commensal ; commensalism, 
common BAtlont (kom-en-R&'shqn), n. JT< ML. 
as if *oommensatio{n-), < L. com-, together, 4- 
mensa , table. See commensal .] The act of eat- 
ing at the same table. 

Pagan commentation. Sir T. Browne , Miso. Tracts, p. 15. 

commensnrability (ko-men # §^-ra-bil'i-ti), n. 
t< commensurable (see -bility)\ = F. commensu- 
rabiUtt, etc.] The state of being commensu- 
rable, or of having a common measure, 
commensurable (Jo-man'Ki-rft-bl), a. [« F. 
commensurable =» Bp. eonmensurdble ss Pg. oom- 
mensuravel = It. eommensurabile. < LL. com- 
mensurabilis, < # eommensurare , reduce to a com- 
mon measure: see commensurate, and of. com- 
measurabk, mensurable .] 1. Having a com- 

mon measure ; reducible to a common measure. 
Thus, a yard and a foot are commensurable, as both may 
be measured by Inches. Commensurable numbers are those 
which may be measured or divided by other numbera with- 
out a remainder, as 18 and 18, which may be measured by 
6 and 8. See incommensurable. 

9. Suitable in measure ; adapted. 

Their poems . . . could not be made oommensurabie to 
the voice or instruments in proae. 

Hobbs, On Davenant’s Preface. 
3. Measurable. [Bare.] 

As God, he is eternal ; as man, mortal and eommsnswra- 
bU by time. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. 887. 

Commensurable In power (a translation of the Gr. 
favdfMt trpoi), in math., having commensurable 
squares. 

commensurably (kf^men'gft-r&-bli); adv . In a 
commensurable manner, 
commensurate (ko-men'gu-rftt), v. t.i pret and 
pp. commensumm, ppr. oommensurating. [< LL. 
eommsnsuratus, adj., prop. pp. of n eommensu- 
rare, reduce to a common measure, < L. oom-, 
together, 4- LL. msnsurare, measure: see smo- 
sure, v. Of. oommeasure.] 1. To reduce to ir 
common measure. 



The aptest terms to commensurate the longitude of plne^. 
Sir T. Brown*, Vulg. Err., vi 7. 

8 . To adapt; proportionate. 

Commenmratinn the forma of absolution to the degree* 
of preparation and necessity. 

Jer. Taylor, Work* (ed. 1886), XL 800. 

oommensnrate (ko-men'gu-r&t), a. [<LL.com- 
menturatu8 , pp. aaj. : see the verb.] 1. Bedu- 
oible to a common measure; commensurable. 
— -8. Of equal sire; having the same boundaries. 

The inferior commissariats which had usually Iwen com- 
memurate with the dioceses. Chamber*'* 1 'ineye. 

3. Corresponding In amount, degree, or mag- 
nitude; adequate; proportionate to the pur- 
pose, occasion, capacity, etc. : as, we And no- 
thing in this life commensurate with our desires. 


Coleridge , Table-Talk. 

Londor, with his imaginative force unmet by any com- 
mensurate task, wondered like " blind Orion, hungry tor 
the morn." Stedman, Viet Poet*, p. 40. 

oommensnrately (kg-raen^-xft-li), ode. in 
a commensurate maimer; so as to be commen- 
surate; correspondingly; adequately. 
coxnxneniuratene&B ( ko - men ' efl - rftt - nee), n. 
The state or quality of being commensurate, 
oommeniuration (kft-men-cq-ra'shgn), a. 

F, oomme figuration as Bp. conmcnguradon m Pg. 
oommensuragtio s It. commensurazione, < LL. 
eommensuratio(ti-), < eommensuratus : see com- 
mensurate, 0 .] Proportion; the state of having 
a common measure. 

All fitness lies In s particular oommeneuration, or pro- 
portion of one tiling to another. South, 

oommeat 1 (ko-ment' or kom ' ent), v. [< F. 
commuter a Bp. oomentar = Pg. eommentar m 
It. oomentare , comment, < L. comme atari, con- 
sider thoroughly, think over, deliberate, dis- 
cuss, write upon, freq. of comminted, pp. com- 
mentug , devise, contrive, invent, < com- + 'mi- 
nted (only in comp.; cf. reminiscent), an incep- 
tive verb, < yf ' men (in me-mintese, remember, 
mens, mind, etc.) n Skt. V man, think; see 
mind, memento, mental, etc.] X. intrans. To 
make remarks or observations, as on an action, 
an event, a proceeding, or an opinion ; espe- 
cially, to write critical or expository notes on 
the works of an author. 

Enter hit chamber, view hts breathless corpse, 

And comment then upon his sudden death. 

. Shot,, 2 Hen. VI., liL 1 

Critics, having first taken a liking to one of these poets, 
proceed to comment on him and Illustrate him. Dryden, 

I must translate and comment. Pope, 

II. trans. To make remarks or notes upon; 
expound; disouss; annotate. 

This was the text commented by Chrysostom and Theo- 
dores Peeve*, Collation of Psalms, p. 18. 

FaninTs work has been commented without end, . . . 
but never rebelled against or superseded. 

A mer. Jour. Philol., V. 280. 

oomment 1 (kom'ent), ». [< comment 1 , 0 .] 1. 
▲ spoken or written remark or observation: a 
remark or note ; especially, a written note in- 
tended as a criticism, explanation, or expansion 
of a passage in a book or other writing; anno- 
tation ; explanation ; exposition. 

He speaks all riddle, I think. 1 must have a comment 
ere 1 can conceive him. B. Joneon , Case is Altered, L 2. 

Poor Alma sits between two Stools : 

The more she reads, the more perplext : 

The Comment ruining the Text. Prior, Alma, 1. 

8. Talk or discourse upon a particular subject; 
gossip. 

She hated all the knights, and heard In thought 
Their lavish comment when her name was named. 

Tennyeon, Merlin and Vivien. 
-Syn. 1. Annotation, etc. See remark , n. 

comments, 0 . t [< L, mmmmtiri, feign, de- 
vise, < 00 m- + mentiri, feign, lie, orig. devise, 
think out; akin to comminiad, pp. comments, 
devise : see comment 1 , 0 ., and mendacious.] To 
feign ; devise. Spenser. 


tttary (kom'en-ty-ri), n , ; pi, commenta- 
ries (-ris). [h F. oommentaire m Bp. It. comenta- 
rio as Pg. oommentario, < L. oommentarius, m. 
(so. liber, a book), or oommentarium, neut. (sc. 
volumen , a volume), a commentary, explanation, 
orig. a note-book, memorandum, prop, adj., < 
commented, write upon, comment, devise, etc. : 
gee comment 1 , r.] 1, A series or collection of 
comments or annotations; especially, an ex- 
planation or elucidation of difficult and obscure 
passages in a book or other writing, and con- 
sideration of questions suggested by them, ar- 
Jj. 1 **^* same order asln the text or writ- 
mLdaaTfe nn explanatory essay or treatise : 
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as, a commentary on the Bible. A total com- 
mentary explains the author’s meaning, sen* 
tense by sentence. Hence— 8. Anything that 
serves to explain or illustrate ; an exemplifica- 
tion. 

Good life itself li but a commentary, an exposition upon 
our preaching ; that which la flnt laid upon na la preach* 
Ing. Donne, Sermons, v. 

3. A historical narrative ; an explanatory rec- 
ord of particular transactions : as, the Commen- 
taries of CsBsar. 

II Memorials," or preparatory hlatory, are of two aorta; 
whereof the one may be termed Commentaries, and the 
other Registers. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, li. 126. 
=SyfiL See remark, n. 

commentaryt (kom'en-t&-ri)t 0 . [< commentary, 
w.] I, intrans. To write notes or comments. 

Now a little to commentary vpon all theae prooeedlnga, 
let me leane bnt thla aa a oaneat by the way. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’* True Travels, IX. 28. * 

III trans . To comment upon, 
commentate (kom'en-tfit). 0 . i .; pret. and pp. 

commentated, ppr. commentating. [< L. commen- 
tate, pp. of commcntari, comment: see com- 
ment 1 , 0 .] To make comments; write a com- 
mentary or annotations. [Bare.] 

Commentate upon It and return it enriched. 

Lamb , To Coleridge, 

Commentation (kom-en-tfi' shon), n. [a It. 
comentasione, < L. oommentatio(n -), < commen- 
tari, pp. eommentatusj comment : see comment x, 
0 .] The act or practice of one who comments ; 
annotation. 

The spirit of oommentation turns to questions of taste, 
of metaphysics and morals, with far more aviditythan to 
physios. WheweU. 

oommentatlye (ko-men'tq-tiv), a. [< commen- 
tate + 4ve.i Malang or containing comments, 
commentator (kom'en-tfi-tqr), n. [= F. com- 
mentateur, etc., < LL. commentator , an inven- 
tor, interpreter, < L. commentary pp. commen- 
tatus, oomment: see comment 1 , 0 ., and of. 00 m- 
menter .] One who makes comments or critical 
and expository notes upon a book or other 
writing ; an expositor ; an annotator. 

1 have made such expositions of my authors as no com- 
mentator will forgive me. Dryden. 

How commentator* each dark p&sssge shun, 

And hold their farthing candles to the sun. 

Young, Satires, vli. 97. 

commentatorlal (kg-men-t*-tfl'ri-al), a. [< 
commentator + -ial.j Belating to or character- 
istic of commentators. Whewell . 
commentatorship (kom'en-tfi-tgr-ship), ». [< 
commentator 4* -ship.] The office of a commen- 
tator. 

mtnmOTtsr (kom'en-tOr or kq-men'tOr), n. [< 
comment 1 4* -er 1 . Cf. commentator.] 1. One who 
comments or makes remarks about actions, opin- 
ions, etc. — 8f. A commentator or annotator. 

And diners Commenter* upon Daniel hold the same 
opinion. Purehae, Pilgrimage, p. 78. 

As silly as any commenter goes by 
Hard word* or sense. Donne, Satires, li. 

Also eommentar. 

commentitlonst (kom-en-tish'us), a. [< L. 
eommentiHus, more correctly commentidus, de- 
vised, fabricated, feigned, < commentiri, devise a 
falsehood: see comment?.] Invented ; feigned ; 
imaginary; fictitious. 

So many eommentitiow Fables were inserted, that they 
rendered even what Truths he [Geoffrey of Monmouth] 
wrote suspected. Baker, Chronloles, p. 1, 

Who willingly passe by that which is Orthodox*!! In them, 
and studiously oull out that which Is eommentitioue, and 
best for their tnrnes. Milton, Prelatical Episcopacy. 

Mimmswt l tiflnsiisaa * (kom-en-tish'us -lies'). ft. 
Counterfeitness; fiotitlousneas; the state of \>e- 
ing fabricated. Bailey. 
oommentor (kom'en-tor), n. Bee commenter. 
oommentyt (kom'qn-ti), n. An obsolete form 
of common ty l . 

commerce (kom'ta), n. [< F. commerce m Sp. 
comcrdo &> Pg. It. cmmmrdo. < L. oommerdwn, 
commerce, trade, < com-, together, 4- me m 
(merd-), goods, wares, merohandiso, > meroari , 
trade: see merchant, mercenary.] 1. Inter- 
change of goods, merchandise, or property of 
any kind; trade ; traffic: used more especially 
of trade on a large scale, carried on by trans- 
portation of merchandise between different 
countries, or between different parts of the same 
country, distinguished as ftmmgn commerce and 
internal commerces as, the commerce between 
Great Britain and the United States, or between 
New York and Boston; to be engaged in 00 m- 
merce. 

A prosperous commerce Is now peroelvsd snd soknow- 
lodged, by oil enlightened statesmen, to be the moot use* 


fill, as well as tha most productive source of nsttonal 
wealth ; and has accordingly beoume a primary obieetof 
their political cares. A H amilt on, Federalist, Ho. 11 

I think all ths world would gain by setting eommem at 
perfect liberty. Jyfereon, Correspondence, X. 284. 

8. Social intercourse; fellowship; mutual deal- 
ings in common life; intercourse in general 
Myself having had the happlneose to enjoy his desirable 
com mer ce onoe since his arrival here. 

Ooryat, Crudities, I. 48. 
The end of friendship Is a commerce the most strict and 
homely that can be joined. ... It Is for aid and comfort 
through all the relations and passages of life and death. 

Bmereon, Friendship. 
We know that wisdom can be won only by wide com- 
merce with men and books. 

Lowell , Among zny Books, 2d ssr., p. 166. 
3. Sexual intercourse.— 4. A game of cards, 
played by any number of persons, in which a 
hand of five cards is dealt to each player, the two 
« players having the poorest hands retiring from 
the game, this being continued until only two 
persons are left, who are declared the winners 
and receive prises. If, during play, a person in 
the game speaks to another out of it, he forfeits 
his hand to him.— Active oommaroa. See active. 
- Chamber of oommeroe. See chamber.— Domestic 
oommaroa, commercial transactions within the limits of 
one nation or state. — Interstate oommaroe, specifically, 
in the United States, commercial transactions and inter’ 
course between persons resident in different States of the 
Union, or carried on by lines of transport extending into 
more than one State. The Constitution grants to Con- 
gross the general power of regulating such commerce.—' 
Passive oommeroe. See active commerce, under active. 
.-8F1L L Business.— 8, Communication; communion; 
Intercourse. 

commerce (kg-mtos')* *>. I pret. and pp. com- 
merced, ppr. oommerdng. [< F. commercer = 
Bp. comerdar = pg. commerdar n It. commer- 
cial, < ML. eommerdare, LL. commerdari, 
trade, traffic, < L. oommerdum, commerce: see 
commerce , ti.1 If. To traffic; carry on trade; 
deal. Sir w. Raleigh. 

Always beware you commerce not with bankrupts. 

B. Joneon, Every Man out of his Humour, L 1. 
8. To bold social intercourse ; commune. 

Looks commercing with the skies, 

Thy rapt soul sitting In thine eyes. 

Milton, II Penseroso, 1. 82. 
Some will not that we should live, breathe, snd com- 
mene as men, because we are not such modelled Chris- 
tians as they coercively would have us. 

Penn, Liberty of Conscience, v. 

Hid Ills face 

From all men, and commercing with himself, 

He lost the sense that handles daily life. 

Tennyeon, Walking to the Mall. 

commeroeablet (ko-mer'sft-bl), a. [< commerce, 
0 ., + -able.] Suitable for traffic. Monmouth, 
quoted by F. Hall. 

commerceless (kom^rs-les), a. [< commerce + 
-toy.] Destitute of commerce. [Bare.] 

The savage oomrneneleee nations of America. 

J. Tucker , To Karnes, 
oommerctr (ko-mta'sGr), n. 1. One who traf- 
fics with another.— 8. One who holds social 
intercourse or communes with another, 
commercial (kq-mGr'shal), a. [< commerce 4* 
-ial; = F. commercial , etc.] 1. Pertaining or 
relating to oommeroe or trade ; of the nature 
of commerce: as, commercial concerns: com- 
mercial relations ; a commercial transaction.— 
8. Carrying on oommeroe; characterised by de- 
votion to commerce: as, a commercial commu- 
nity.— 3. Proceeding or accruing from trade: 
as, commercial benefits or profits.— 4. Devoted 
to oommeroe : as, a commercial career.— 0. Pre- 
pared for the market, or merely as an article of 
commerce; hence, not entirely or chemically 
pure: as, commercial soda, silver, eto.-com- 
mardal agent, on officer. With or without consular ju- 
risdiction, stationed at a foreign port for the purpoee of 
a t t en d ing to the commercial interests of the country he 
represents.— Commercial law, the body of law which 
relates to oommeroe, such as the law of shipping, bills of 
exchange, Insurance, brokerage, etc. The body of rules 
constituting this law is to a great extent the same through- 
out the commercial world, the rules, treatises, snd de- 
risions of one country, with due allowance for local differ- 
ences of commercial usage, being in general applicable to 
the questions arising in any other.— Commercial latter, 
a sise of writing-paper, 11 x 17 inches when unfolded. 
Small commere&f UUer is 10* x 16* inches. Tu. 8.1— 
Commercial note, a sise of writing-paper, 8 x 10 inches 
when unfolded. [U. K1— Commercial paper, negotiable 
paper, such as drafts, bills of exchange, etc., given in the 
one course of business.— Commercial room, a pubUe 
room in the hotels of Great Britain, set apartfor the use 
of oomuwilal travelers.— Commercial traveler, a trav- 
eling agent for a wholesale business house, selling from 
samples; a drummer. «SyiL Bee mercantile. 

commercialism (kg-mOr'shftl-igm), n. com- 
mercial 4- -tot.] 1. The maxims snd meth- 
ods of oommeroe or of commercial men ; strict 
business principles. 

. The buy-cheap-ond-eell-dcor ccmmerdaltem In whloh he 
had been brought up. Ktogeley, Alton Looks, mads. 



1 The predominance of commercial pursui ts 
nnd ideas in aa age, a nation, or a community. 
OOmaaer cUlly (kg-mte'ah§l-i), adv. In ft com 
meroiftl manner; as regards commerce; from 
the business men’s point of view; as, an arti- 
cle commercially valueless; copyright commer- 
cially considered. 

oommer oifttet (ko-mfer'shl&t), c. i. [< ML. com- 
mcrciatui , pp. of oommcrdar$ t have commerce : 
see commerce, c.] To have commercial or so- 
cial intercourse; associate. Q.Cheyne. [Bare*] 
oommeretf ft. [— Sc. cummer, Mmmer , a. v. ; < 

F. oommdre, a gossip, a godmother, a Pr. co- 
maire a Sp. Pg. comadre a It. comare. < ML. 
commater, godmother, < L. cock with, 4 mater 
(> F. mire, etc.) = E. mother.] A gossip; a 
goody ; a godmother. 

eommevet. s. t. See commove. 
commigrra (kom'i-grftt), v. i . ; pret. and pp. 
oommigratedj VVT. oommigrating . [< L. oommi- 
gratus f pp. of commlgrare, < com-, together, 4 
migrare . migrate: see migrate.] To migrate, 
especially together or in a body; move in a 
body from one country or place to another for 
permanent residence. [Bare.] 
commigratlon (kom f-grfi'sfogn), n. [< L. oom- 
mtgrauoi ft-), < commlgrare, pp. commigratus: 
see oommigratc .] The act of migrating, espe- 
cially in numbers or in a body. [Bare.] 

Almost all do hold the commigration of soules Into the 
bodies of Beasts. Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 478. 

Comxnigratione or removals of nations. 

HakewOl, Apology, p. 88. 

commillt&ntt (ko-miTi-tant), n . [< LL. oom- 
mfWta»(*-)s, ppr. of commilitare, < L. com-, to- 
gether, + muitare , fight, be a soldier: see m*K- 
tan*.] A fellow-soldier ; a companion in arms. 

His martial compeer then, and bravo eommilitant. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xvilL 

eommlnatet (kom'i-nftt), V. t. [< L. commina- 
tue, pp. of comminari , threaten (> Sp. conmi- 
nar = Pg. comminar = It. comminari ), < com- 
(intensive) 4 minari, threaten, menace: see 
minatory, menace .] To threaten; denounce. 

G. Hardinge. 

commlnatlon (kom-i-nft'shgn), n. [bP. ocwim*- 
naftan b Pr. oostifiado = Sp. conminacion b Pg. 
comminagdo as It. oommfaagfone, < L. commina- 
tio(n-), < comminari, threaten: see comminate .] 
1. A threatening or denunciation; a threat of 
punishment or vengeance. 

With terrible oommtnations to all them that did resist 
Foxe, Martyrs, p, 984, 

Those thunders of comminution which not unfreouently 
roll from orthodox pulpits. /a. Taylor . 

Specifically — 8. In the Book of Oommon Pray- 
er of the Church of England, a penitential of- 
fice directed to be used after the Litany on Ash 
Wednesday and at other times appointed by 
the ordinary, it consists of a proclamation of God’s 
anger and Judgments against sinners in sentences taken 
from Deut xxvii. and other passages of Boripturo(to each 
of whloh the people are to respond AmenX an exhorta- 
tion to repentanoe, tho 61st psalm, and penitential pray- 
era. There Is no office of oomminatlon In the American 
Prayer-Book, but the prayers contained in the English 
office are ordered to be used at the end of the litany on 
Ash Wednesday. 

oommlnatory (ko-min'&-t$-ri), a. [b F. com- 
minatoire = Sp. oonminatorio m Pg. It. commi- 
natorio, < LL. as if *comminatorius, < commina- 
tor, a threatener, < L. comminari , threaten: see 
comminate.] 1. Menacing; threatening punish- 
ment. 27. Joneon. 

A comminatory note of the powers demanding that 
Greace should observe the wishes of the powers. 

Appleton's Ann. Cyc., 1880, p. 410. 

8. In law, coercive ; threatening; imposing an 
unconscionable forfeiture or other hardship, in 
such sense as not to be enfordble in a court 
of Justice. 

oommingt, n. See coming 
commingle (ko-ming'gl),e. t. or*.; pret. and up. 
commingled, ppr. commingling. [< com- + min- 
gle. Of. comingle.] To mix together; mingle 
u one mass or intimately ; blend. 

Dissolutions of gumtragacanth and oil of sweet almonds 
do not oommingfe. Itaeon, Phys. and Med. Remain s . 

Commingled with the gloom of imminent war. _ 

Tennyson, Did. to Idylls of the Sing. 

oommlnuatet (ko-min'$-4t), e. t. An improper 
form of comminute. 

oomminnlblet (kom-i-nfi'i-bl), a. [Dreg. < 
L. comminuere, make small (see comminute). + 
•idle.] Beducible to powder; capable of being 
crushed or ground to powder. 

For the best [diamonds] we have srsoomminuibls with* 
eat It Mr T. Browns, Vnlg. Srr., it A 
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OOWIinlimte (kom'i-nfit), v. t . ; pret. and pp.com- 
minuted, ppr. comminuting. [< L. oomnmutus, 
pp. of oomminuere (> It. comminuirc a Pr. Pg. 
costmtaaifBF. comminucr). make small, break 
. into pieces, < com- (intensive) + minuere, pp. 
minntue. make small: see minute, minish, di- 
minish.] To make small or fine $ reduce to mi- 
nute particles or to a fine powder by breaking, 
poinding, braying, rasping, or grinding; pul- 
verise j triturate; levigate. 

[Their teeth] seem entirely designed for g*tf»«Hng and 
e omminuting their simple food. 

Goldsmith , int to Brookes’s Nat Hist. 

Flndy comminuted particles of shells and coral 

Darwin, Coral Beefs, p. 88. 

Those [flsheslthat form this genus . . . feed chiefly on 
shell-fish, which they comminute with their teeth before 
they swallow them. Pennant, llrit Zodl, The Gilt Head. 

comminute (kom'i-nfit), a. [< L. comminutus, 
pp.: see the verb.] Divided into small parts; 
comminuted.- comminute fracture, in surg., frac- 
ture of a bone into more than two pieces. 

comminution (kom-i-nfi'shgn), n. [a F. com- 
minution , < L. as if *comminutio(n-), < commi- 
nuere: see comminute, e.] 1. Tho act at com- 
minuting or reducing to fine particles or to a 
powder; pulverization. 

[It] is only wrought together, and fixed by sudden Inter- 
mixture and comminution. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, xL, Expl, 
8. In surg., a comminute fracture.— 3f. At- 
tenuation or diminution by small abstractions. 
Commiphora (ko-mif'$-r|), n. [NL., < Or. k 6^ 
pi. gum, + -fdooc, < tfpeiv b E. bear*.] A genus 
of frees and shrubs, natural order Burseraoece, 
natives of Africa and the East Indies, and 
abounding in fragrant balsams and resins. 

Many of the species are imperfectly known. Tho princi- 
pal are: C. M yrrha, yielding African myrrh ; C. OpobaUa- 
mum , yielding Arabian myrrh and the balm of Gilead or 
balsam of Meeea; C. Mukul, yielding African bdellium; 
and the Indian spkriss (<7. Kata/, etc.) from which the res- 
ins called beeabd and hodthai are obtained. 

commlfl (ko-mS')t ft. [F.. < ML. commiseus, a 
deputy, commissioner, orig. pp. of L. commit - 
tere , commit: see commit . Equiv. to E. com- 
mittee.] In French law , a person appointed by 
another to represent him in a transaction of any 
kind. 

oommiiet, v. t. [ME. commisen, < OF. commis , 
pp. of commettre, commit: see commit, and of. 
demise, demit, compromise, oompromit .] To com- 
mit; perpetrate. 

The oryiten man sayd verely thou hast eommyeed some 
omycide, for thou art all bespronge wyth the blood. 

Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.X p. 166/ 

oommlaerable (kg-miz^r^-bl), a. [mlt.com- 
miserabilc, < L. as if • commiaerahUie , < commi- 
fterari, commiserate: see commiserate, v.] De- 
serving of commiseration or pity; pitiable; 
capable of exciting sympathy or sorrow. 

This noble and oommiterable person, Edward. 

Bacon , Hen. VII., p. 106. 

Acutely conscious what oommiterable objects I consent 
to be ranked with. F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 108, note. 

commiserate (kg-miz'g-rfit), r. t.\ pret. and pp. 
commiserated, ppr. commiserating. [< L. oom- 
miseratus, pp. of commiserari (> It. commise- 
rare = Pg. oommiserar), pity, compassionate, < 
com - (intensive) + miserari , pity, commiserate, 
< miser, wretched: see miser, miserable , otc.j 
1. To feel sorrow, regret, or compassion for, 
through sympathy; compassionate; pity: ap- 
plied co persons or things: as, to commiserate 
a person or his condition. 

Then mint we those, who groan beneach the weight 

Of age. disease, or want, eommieerate. 

SirJ. Denham, Justice. 

8. To regret; lament; deplore; be sorry for. 

We should commiserate our ignorance and endeavour to 
remove It Locke. 

8. To express pity for; condole with: as, he 
commiserated him on his misfortune. 

I commiserated him sincerely for having suoh a disagree- 
able wife. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 20. 

■ Byn. To sympathise with, feel for, condole with, 
oommlieration (kg-miz-g-rS'shon), n. [m F. 
commiseration as Sp. oonmiseracion b Pg. com- 
miseragdo as It. commiserations, < L. commisera- 
tio(n -), found only in the sense of ‘a part of an 
oration intended to excite compassion/ < commi- 
serari, commiserate : see commiserate, j 1 . The 
act of commiserating; sympathetic suffering of 
pain or sorrow for the wants, afflictions, or dis- 
tresses of another; pity; compassion. 




Enough to press a royal merchant down, 

And plnok commiseration of hts state 
From brassy bosoms and rough hearts of flint 

Bkek, M, of V., iv. L 


We must repeat the often rs p — t ed — ytag,tt«HI ; 

worthy a religious man to vkw ou lrreUgtous ons Mthar 
with alann or aversion ; or with auy other feeling thon re- 
gret snd hope, and mmieimtion. . 

Carlyle, Foreign Bee., IBM. 

He had c ommi ser ati on and respect 

In his decease, from universal Boma 

Browning, Bing and Book, n, S14, 

8. An expression of pity: condolence: as, I 
send you my commiserations. -Byn. Sympathy, 
Compassion, etc. (see pity), fellow-feeling, tenderness 
concern. 

oomxniser&tive (kg-miz^r^tiv). a. [salt com- 
misera tivo; as commisctatc + -ive.] Compas- 
sionate. Bp. Ball. [Rare.] 

^eMieratively (kg-miz'g-r^tiv-li), adv. In 
a compassionate manner; with compassion. 
Sir T. uverbury. [Bare.] 
oommlssrator (kg-mis'e-rfi-tgr), n. [= Pg. oom- 
miserador b It. commiseratore ; as commiserate 
4 -or.] One who commiserates or pities; one 
who has compassion. 

oommissarlal (kom-i-s&'ri-sl), a. [b It. commis- 
sariale; as commissary 4 -at] Pertaining to a 
commissary. 

commissariat (kom-i-sA'ri-at), n. and a. [bD. 
kommissariaat m G. commissariat = Dan. kom- 
missariat , < F. commissariat = Bp. comisarlato 
b Pg. oommissariado s It. commissariato, < ML. 
*oommissariatus, < commissarius, a coisiHlieary: 
see commissary and -ate*.] I, n. 1. That de- 
partment of an army the duties of which consist 
in supplying transport, provisions, forage, camp 
eouipage, etc., to the troop § ; also, the body of 
officers in that department, in the United States 
army these functions are divided between the quartermas- 
ter’s department, which furnishes transportation, cloth- 
ing, ana camp and garrlsou equipage, and the subslstenoa 
department, under the control of a commiasary>gcneral, 
which provides the food supplies. In 1868 and fb60 the 
British commissariat was reorganised, and remolued a 
war-offloe department, under a commissary ‘general-in- 
chief, until 1870, when It was merged, with other supply 
deportments, In the control department, whloh performed 
all the civil administrative duties of the army. Hear the 
oloee of 1876 the control department was superseded by 
the commissariat and transport department 

The circulatory system is the commissariat of the phys- 
iological army. Huxley and Youmans , Physiol, « SO. 

8. The office or employment of a commissary. 
—3. In Scots law , the jurisdiction of a commis- 
sary; the district of country over which the 
authority or jurisdiction of a commissary ex- 
tends. Bee extract. 

The inferior commissariats, which had usually been 
commensurate with the dioceses, had been abolished by a 
previous statute, eooh county being erected into a separate 
commissariat, of whloh the sheriff Is commissary. 

Cham iters' t Eneyo. 

II. a. Pertaining to or concerned in furnish- 
ing supplies: as, the commissariat department; 
commissariat arrangements. 

The commissariat department does great credit to the 
eooks and stewards. Lady Hrassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, L L 

commissary (kom'i-8&-ri), n. ; pi. commissaries 
(-riz), [b F, commihsaire (> G. commissar m 
Dan. kommiswr = Sw. kommissarie / cf. D. kom- 
missaris) = Sp. oomisario — Pa. commissario m 
It. commissario, commessario, < ML. commissa- 
rius, one to whom any trust or duty is dele- 
gated, < L. commissus, pp. of committers , com- 
mit: Bee commit . Cf. commissioner.] 1. In a 
general sense, one to whom some charge, duty, 
or offioe is committed by a superior power; one 
who is sent or delegated to execute some offioe 
or duty in the place, or as the representative, 
of his superior; a commissioner. 

Commissioners or commissaries are frequently sent lor 
the settlement of special questions, as, for lnstanoe. In- 
demnities to be paid after a war for losses Incurred, or 
boundary disputes. 

K Schuyler, American Diplomacy, p. lift 
8. Bodies., an officer who by delegation from the 
bishop exercises spiritual jurisdiction in remote 
parts of a diocese, or is intrusted with the per- 
formance of the bishop’s duties in bis absence. 

The commissary of the Bishop of London entertained 
suits exactly analogous to those of the trades unions of the 
present day. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 81ft 

3. In Scots law, the judge in a commissary- 
court; in present practice, the sheriff of each 
county acting in the commissary-court. Bee 
mmm%8sary-cmrt. — 4. Milit a name given to 
officers or officials of various grades, especially 
to officers of the commissariat department in 
the British army a commissary -general ranks with a ma- 
jor-general, a deputy commlssaiy-general with a colonel, 
a commissary with a major, a deputy commissary with a 
captain, an assistant commissary with a lieutenant In 
the United Statea an officer whose duty Is the fumtehlng 
of food for the army la called a commissary </ su b si st en c e , 
the commissary-general ranking at a biigadler-senenL 
xmuBiBury-Murt (kom'i-Bft-ri-ktot), w. s 


Seoti law : (a) Aauprane court ecUkUttaA to 



Edinburgh in fhe sixteenth century. to whieh 
wire transferred the duties formerly discharged 
by the bishops’ commissaries. It had jurisdiction 
In notion* of divorce, declarator of marriage, nullity of 
marriage, and the like, lta power* having come gradu- 
ally tone oonjoined with thorn of the Court of Session, 
It waa abolished in 18M. Also called eonsistoriat court. 
(b) A sheriffs or oounty court which decrees 
and confirms executors to deceased persons 
leaving personal property in Scotland, and 
discharges relative incidental functions. The 
sheriff, as judge of this court, in certain actions has the 
title of commissary, the county over which the court has 
jurisdiction being his commissariat, 
commissary-general (kom'i-B^ri-jen'g-ral), n. 
The head of the commissariat or subsistence 
department of an army. See commissary , 4. 
commissary-sergeant (kom'i-sf-ri-sUr'jent). n. 
A non-commissioned staff-officer in the united 
States army, appointed from sergeants who 
have faithfully served in the line five years, in- 
cluding three years in the grade of non-com- 
missioned officers. His duty is to assist the 
eommissary in the discharge of all his duties. 
OOmmisaaryBhiP (korn'i-sfi-ri-ship), n. [< com- 
missary + ship.] The office of a commissary. 
commissi on 1 (kg-mish'gn), n. [< HE. commis- 
sion = D. kommissie ™ G. commission — Dan. 
Sw. kommimon , < OF. commission, F. commis- 
sion ss Pr. comission « Bp. comision = Pg. com- 
miss&o ss It. commissions, < ML. commission), 
a delegation of business to any one, a commis- 
sion, the warrant by which a trust is held, in 
L. the act of committing, a bringing together, 
< committers , pp. commissus. commit: see com- 
mit .) 1. The act of committing or doing: of- 
ten with the implication that the thing done is 
morally wrong: as, the commission of a crime. 

Whether oomtnuurion of something which God hath for- 
bidden, or the omission of something commanded. 

Boyers, Sermons. 

8 . The act of intrusting, as a charge or duty. 
—8. That which is committed, Wrustod, or 
delivered. 

He will do his commission thoroughly. 

Shak., Cymbeline, IL 4. 

4. The warrant by which any trust Is held or 
any authority exercised. 

Stay, 

Where's your commission, lords? words cannot carry 

Authority so weighty. Shak., Hen. VIIL, lit 2. 

Specifically— (a) A warrant granted by government au 
thority to a person, or to a body of 


use 

la cm oonntry to , Mbaud of Motto, for to Mrtta t 
of some investigation, administering an oath, certifying 
papers, or the like.— Court of BSgh OommlMon. See 
court.— Del credere commission. See da credere.— 


See electoral, — j 

See United Staten Commission of Fish andFUheriee, below. 
— In OOmmlSSkm. <a) In the exercise of delegated au- 
thority or a commission. 

Virff. Are yon contented to be tried by theee ? 

Tuc. Ay, so the noble cgptaiii may be joined with them 
in mmmmion, say. B. Joneon, Poetaster, v. X. 

For he [God] established Moses in a resolution to under- 
take the work, by joining his brother Aaron in commission 
with him. Bonne, Sermons, v. 


(b) s m to put in commission, below.— Military commis- 
sion, In American mtlit. law, a tribunal composed of 
military officers, deriving Its jurisdiction from the express 
or Implied will of Congreis, and havl 


fenders against the laws of war. 


having power to try of- 
It has not j 


try penons In the military servloe of the nation for f 
military offenses, or offenses against the Articles of War. 
—On the owwmiiBBlan, holding appointment as a justice 
on the commission of the peace. [Bng.j— To override 
one’s commission. Bee override.— To put In or into 
(a) In Great Britain, to Intrust officially 
to a commission, as the duties of a high office, in place 
of the regular constitutional administrator. Thus, the 
functions of the lord high admiral have for a long period 
been regularly put in commission to the lords commis- 
sioners of the admiralty, or the Board of Admiralty. The 
charge of the exchequer or treasury is also sometimes pat 
Into commission. 

On the 7th of January, 1687, the Gasette announced to 
the people of London that the Treasury was put into com- 

"l y, Hist. 


ly of persons, to inquire 

Into and report on any subject (b) The document Issued 
by the government to officers In the army and navy, judges, 
justices of the peace, and others, conferring authority to 
perform their various functions; also, the power thus 
granted. ( e ) A writ which Issues from a court of law for 
various purposes, such as the taking of evidence from 
witnesses who are unable to appear in oonrt 
Hence— 0. Charge; order; mandate; author- 
ity given. 

He bore his great commission in his look. Dryden. 

He would have spoke, hut I had no commission 

To argue with him, so 1 flung him off. 

Fletcher , Wife for a Month, v. 8. 
8. A body of persons intrusted jointly with the 
performance of certain special duties, usually 
of a public or legal character, either perma- 
nently or temporarily.—?. In com., authority 
delegated by another for the purchase and sale 
of goods; the position or business of an agent; 
agency: thus, to trade or do business on com- 
mission is to buy or sell for another by his au- 
thority.— 8. The allowance made or the per- 
centage given to a factor or agent for transact- 
ing business, or to an executor, administrator, 
or trustee, as his compensation for administer- 
ing an estate* 

Commiseion la the allowance paid to an agent for trans- 
acting commercial business, and usually bear* a fixed pro- 
portion or percentage, as may be agreed on, to the amount 
of value involved In the transaction. J&neyc. Brit, IL 636. 
Commission day, the opening day of the asslxet, when 
the commission authorising the judge to hold court is 
opened and read. [Eug. ] - Commission of Appeals, in 
some States, a court organised for a limited time to near 
and determine appeals, when the permanent court la over- 
burdened with business— Commission of array, in Eng, 
Met, a royal command such as waa frequently issued be- 
tween 1888 and 1567, especially In seasons of public dan- 
ger, authorising and commanding a draft or lmpreasmaiit 
into military aervloe, or Into training, of all able-bodied 
men, or of a number to be selected from among them.— 
Oqmmlsgiqn of bankruptcy. See bankruptcy. — Oom- 
Jftlstaaa of Delegates. Semens Com qf Berates (wmoi 
mo, under flffinfo).— Oommleglon or commissioned 
officer. 8 oo qitosr.-pommisalmi of jail-delivery, see 
<wytas t n., fl.— Commission of lunacy, a commission Is- 


Macaulay, Hist. Eng., lv. 
(6) In the United States navy, to transfer (a ship) from the 
navy-yard authorities to the command of the officer ordered 
in charge. Upon this transfer being made the ensign 
and pendant are hoisted, and the ship is then said to be 
in commission, — United States Commiseion of Fish 
and Fisheries, a bureau of the United States government 
for the promotion of the public intorosts In relation to 
fish, as their propagation and distribution, investigation 
of their habits auofltaess for food or other uses, mainte- 
nance of supply, etc. Many of the separate States have 
similar commissions in connection with their internal wa- 
ter*. Commonly called Fieh Commission. >8ys. L Perpe- 
tration.— 8. Percentage, brokerage, fee. 
commission 1 (kg-mish'gn), v, t, [< commission 1 , 
n. ; « F. commisHonner, etc. ] 1. Vo give a com- 
mission to ; empower or authorize by commis- 
sion. 

Hla ministers, commission’d to proclaim 

Eternal blessings lu a Saviour's name. 

Coieper, Elegy, iv. Dl. 

8. To send with a mandate or authority; send 
as a commission. 

A chosen band 

He first eofftmUrfoiw to the Latin land. 

Dryden, ASneld. 

Commissioned officer. See officer. mByn. To appoint, 
depute, delegate. 

COXnmifigion 2 t (kg-mish'on), n. [Prob. resting 
on Sp. camison, a long wide shirt, au g. of ca- 
misa , a shirt: of. camisole , and see eamis .] A 
shirt. [Slang.] 

A garment shifting in condition. 

And in the canting tongue U a commission. 

John Taylor, Works, 1080. 
commission-agent (ko-mish'gn -a'jent), ». 
One who acts as agent for others, and either 
buys or sells on commission. 
commissionair e (ko-miah-qn-ffr'), n. [< F. 

commissionaire : see commissioner.] 1. An at- 
tendant attached to hotels in continental Eu- 
rope, who performs certain miscellaneous ser- 
vices, such as attending the arrival of railway- 
trains and steamboats to secure customers, 
looking after luggage, etc.— 8. A kind of mes- 
senger or light porter in general ; one Intrusted 
with commissions. In some European cities (aa in 
London) a corps of commissionaire* has been organised, 
drawn from the ranks of military pensioners, 
commissi tonal (ko-mish'gn-gl), a. [< commis- 
sion + -al.] Pertaining to a commission ; con- 
ferring a commission or conferred by a com- 
mission. [Bare.] 

The king’s letters oammiesionaL 
Be Neve, Hist. A bps. of Canterbury and York, l BOH, 

oommlssianary (kg-mish'gn-$-ri), a . [< ML. 
oommi8sionarius (as a noun : see commissioner).] 
Same as commissional. 

Commissionary authority. 

Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, tx. 

commissionatet (kg-mtsh'gn-ftt), v. t. [< com* 
To AmaiUon; author- 

ize; appoint. 

By this his terrible voice he breaketh the cedars, and 
dlvfdeth the flames of fire [Pa. xxix. 6, 7], which he com- 
missionates to do his pleasure. 

If. Morton , New England’s Memorial, p. 880. 


commissions.— 8. A person having or included 
in a warrant of authority; one who has a com- 
mission or warrant from proper authority to 
perform some office or execute some business 
for the person, court,' or government giving 
the commission. 

The archbishop waa made one of the commissioners of 
the treasury. Clarendon. 

Itinerary commissioners to inspect, throughout the king- 
dom, into the conduct of men in offloe. Swift. 

Another class of commissioners, who are strictly polit- 
ical agents, are occasionally sent out without lta being 
thought desirable to define exaetly their rank, hut they 
are usually received as ministers. 

B. Schuyler, American Dlplomaoyi P- 118- 
‘ Specifically— (a) In Great Britain, an officer having charge 
of some department of the public service which is put 
into commission. See to put in commiseion, under com- 
mission^, n. (6) A steward or private factor on an estate, 
who holds a power from his constituent to manage affairs 
with full authority. 

8. A commissionaire.— 4. One of the persons 
elected to manage the affairs of a police burgh 
or non-corporate town in Scotland, correspond- 
ing to a bailie or town-councilor in ft corporate 
town.— Bankruptcy commissioner. Bee bankruptcy. 
—Board of county oommisaloners. Bsc eeimnri.— 
Charity ootnmjjislonsr. a member of a body exercising 
authority over Charity foundations, schools, eharittas in 
prisons, etc., in England and Wales.— OlvU-BCrvloe Opm- 
misftoasn. Beecrol eercice, under civil. ~ Qommlaalpr 
«r tar the State Of, eto.,an officer appointed under the law 
of one State and resident within another State, to take In 
the latter acknowledgment of deeds to be recorded and 
oaths and affidavits to be used In the former. [U. 8.]— 
Oo mmiSilonsr Of Appeals, a member of aOouimissiou of 
Appeals. Bee eommMtotii.- Commissioner of Customs, 
an of the U.S. Treasury Department charged with 

the collection of the customs-revenue and the revision and 
certification of the revenue and marine accounts.— Com- 
missioner of deeds, an officer appointed to take ac- 
knowledgments, administer oaths, etc.— Commissioner 
Of Education, the head of the Bureau of Education. 
See education, ru. 8. ) — Gonunluioner of Fish and 
Fisheries, the chief officer of the United States Commis- 
sion of Film and Fisheries.— Commissioner of Labor, an 
official of the United States government whose duty It is 
to investigate and report upon matters relating to the la- 
borers and labor-interests of the country. Many of the 
different States have similar officials.— Commissioner of 
WpnrAmU in official of the government of the United 
States, or of one of the several States, whose duty it is 
to enforce the taw* relating to railroads, report upon their 
condition, recommend such changes as may be considered 
necessary, etc.— Oommis doner of the Circuit Court. 
See United States Commissioner, holow.— Commissioner 
Of tbs General Land Offios. the head of the General 
Land Office. See land. [U. 8.]— Commissioner of the 
Patent Offloe, or Commissioner of Patents, the head 
of the United States Patent Office. See patent.— Com- 
missioner of the Pension Offloe, or Commissioner of 
Pensions, the head of the United States Pension Office. 
See pension.— Commissioners Clauses Act, a British 
statute of 1847 consolidating or codifying provisions usual 
In acts constituting boards of commissioners for the un- 


tion, in New York and some other American cities, a 
board of officers charged with the oversight of the public 
charitable and penal institutions.— Commissioners of 
estimate and assessment, in American law , officers of 
a qnasi-Judlotal character, in the nature of arbitrators, 
appraisers, or referees, appointed in a proceeding to con- 
demn private property to public uses, for the purpose 
of estimating the value of land taken for a public im- 
provement, and of assessing the cost of the improvement 
on the property benefited.— Commissi outre of excise, 
officers, usually constituting a permanent or continuous 
board, who are charged with the licensing of dealers in 
intoxicating liquors, and with supervising the enforce- 
ment of the taws restricting that trade.— Commission- 
0X1 Of highways, officers, usually constituting a perma- 
nent or continuous board in a town or village, charged 
with the duty of laying out and maintaining highways, 
brldges^etc.— Commissioners of Justiciary, the judges 
of the High Court of Justiciary of Scotland, consisting 
of the lord justioe-general, the lord justice-clerk, and five 
judges of the Court of Session.— Commlsiionsrs of sup- 
ply. in Scotland, commissioners appointed to assess the 
land-tax and to apportion the valuation according to the 
provisions of the Valuation of Lands Act, within their 
respective counties.— Commissioners of tetads. See 
tsinds.— Indian Commissioner, the need of the United 
States Indian Bureau, or of the office having charge of 


tapper of the law.-Qommlilmi of the poops, a oom- 
mtarien Issuing under the great seal for the appointment of 


JUdontr (kg-mish'gn-Sr), ft. [In the first 
< commission + -dr 1 . In the other senses 
m F. commissionaire (> D. hommissionnair m G. 
oommimiondr a Dan. /commissioner ) = It. oom- 
missionario, < ML. eommissionarius, one in- 
trusted with ft commission, < oommhm(n-), ft 
commission: see com mis sion^, ft.] 1. One who 


Indian affairs. See Indian.— Lord high 003 

to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, the 
representative of the sovereign in that assembly.— Lords 
Commissigners of the Treasury, See treasurer.— Fo- 
lios commissioners. In some American cities, a board of 
officer* having supervision of municipal police.— United 
fttetes Oommlsaioner or Ck m un isaloner of the 
ouit Court, an officer appointed by a circuit court of the 
United States to aid in the administration of justice in 
various ways, as by examining and extraditing criminals. 

oommlssionersiiip (kg-miih'gn-6r-ship), ft. [< 
commissioner + -ship!] The office or position 
of ft commissioner. 

oommlfia ioii -niftrchftnt (ko-mish'on-mGr*- 
chgnt), ft. 1, A person employed to sell goods 
on commission, either in Ids own name or in 
the name of his principal, and intrusted with 
the possession, management, control, and dis- 
posal of the goods sold: differing from a broker, 
who is an agent employed to make bargains and 
eontraets between other persons in matters of 
trade.— 8. One who buys or sells groceries, or 



(ko-mish'< 

+ shfp.) The h< 

•ion; e oommiesionership. [Bore.] 

Be got his oommtefiontkip in tbs great oonteat for the 
county. Scott 

commissive (ko-mia'iv), a. [< L. commissus, 
pp. (see commissure, commit ), 4 -it*.] Com- 
mitting. Coleridge* [Bare,] 
oomxnimra (kom-i-e<r rj), n . ; pL eommieeura 
(-rS). [L.s see ftwmtotfro.] Same as oommis- 
sur§»—®mmhmi9, arcuate posterior, the commit- 
•ura basallt of Meynert.— Oommiiiiura baaalis of May- 
not, a handle of rather coane flbeislying above and be- 
hind the other portion! of the optlo ohlauna and optic 
tracts of the brain, and passlmr on either tide to the 
neighborhood of Lays body. Alto celled Meynert's com - 
mixture.— Comirilsaiira the middle or toft com- 

mittnre of the brain (which tee, under commissure), 
mmm Issnral (kg-mis '£-»!), a. [as F. com- 
mkmtal , < LL. oommhsuralis, < L. comroteysra, 
commiMure : see commissure A Connective; be- 
longing to or forming part of a commissure, or 
a lme or part by which other parts are con- 
nected. See cut under stomatogaetrio. 

The several pain of thoracic and abdominal ganglia are 
united by double commissural cords. 

Huxley, Anat Invert, p. 868, 
Such connections [between corresponding ganglia] con- 
sist of wliat are called commissural fibres. . . . The word 
commissural is, indeed, sometimes used in a wider sense, 
including fibres that unite ganglia of different grades. 

H . Spencer, Prln. of Psychol., 1 11. 

commissure (kom'i-ofir), n. [as F. commissure 
es Sp. comisura =Pg. commissura = It. commes - 
sura, a joint, commieura , symmetry, fitness, < L. 
commiaeura, a joint, seam, hand. < commissus, pp. 
of oommittere, put'together, join: see commit'] 
X. A joint, seam, suture, or closure: the place 
where two bodies or parts of a body meet or 
unite. Specifically — (a) In anat. : (1) A suture of cranial 
bones. (2) The joining of the lips, eyelids, etc,, at their 
angles. (8) See phrases below. (6) In omit A, the line of 
closure of the mandibles. Bee out under bill 
Oommieeure . . . means the point where the gape ends 
behind, that is, the angle of the mouth, . . . where the ap- 
posed edges of the mandibles join each other: but ... it is 
loosely applied to the whole line of closure, from true oom- 
mixture to tip of the bill. Cottar, Key to N, A. Birds, p. 106. 
(e) In bot., the faoe by 
which oneuarpel coheres 
to another, as in the Urn* 
bell\ferm ; in mosses, the 
line of junction of two 
cells, or of the oporen- 
lnm and the capsule. 
id) In arc A., the Joint 
between two stones, 
forrnod by the applica- 
tion of the surface of 
one to that of another. 

2. That which joins 
or connects. Speolfi- 
cally — (a) In anat., one 
of oertaln bauds of 
nerve-tissue, white or 



Coramlwur* In Botany.— Section of 
Fruit of ALtkmta , oalargtd. 
m, », lino of the commkaural facet of 
tha two carpels. 

ancf left parts of the Erain and spinal cord, (by In toN., a 


— a anterior), _ . - , 

front of the anterior crura of the fornix. Bee out under 
eorpui.— Commissure of the floooulns. the posterior 
medullary velum. —Esophageal omnmi— ures. Bee 
esophageal ring, under atophqgeal.—Qinj OOmmlSSUf 
Of the spinal oord, the connection of the two lateral cres- 
centic masses of gray substance. Bee cut under spinal.— 
Orest whits commissure of the brain (commissure 
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Tha J Ba jni se ef the cite haae power sad aaderite to 
eemxmtu bym to prison. 

BngHsk QOds (8. 1. T* 8*X P- SBC, 
The temporal ooncema of our family were chiefly eom- 
mitted to my wife’s management Goldsmith^eor, 1L 

2. To engage; involve : put or bring into risk 
or danger by a preliminary step or decision 
which cannot be recalled; compromise. 

Yon might have satisfied every duty of political friend- 
ship without committing the honour of your sovereign. 

Junius. 

ThegOTej*l MldNMd letter, to Oen. Qatee MidtoOen. 
Heeth, cautioning torn tg-lnet in, sudden Msent to the 
propoeel wMch might poeeibly be ooneldered u commit- 
nn, the wth of theunlted States JforiAaU.Wuhlngton. 

3. To oonaign to custody by official warrant, 
as a criminal or a lunatic ; specifically, to tena 
to prison for a short term or for trial. 

Now we’ll go search the taverns, commit such 
As we find drinking, and be drunk ourselves 
With what we take from them. 

Fletcher (and another*), Love’s Cure, lv. 8. 

4. In legislation, to refer or intrust to a com- 
mittee or select number of persons for their 
consideration and report. 

After it has been carried that It [the bill) should be 
read a second time, it Is committed, 1. e., referred either 
to a select committee chosen to examine it carefully, or 
the whole House goes into committee, or sits to look into 
it phrase by phrase. A. Buckland, Nat. Institutions, p. 28. 

5. To memorize; learn by heart: a shortened 
colloquial form of the phrase to commit to mem- 
ory : as, have you committed your speech f— -8. 
To do or perform (especially something rep- 
rehensible, wrong, inapt, etc.); perpetrate: as, 
to commit murder, treason, felony, or trespass; 
to commit a blunder or a solecism. 

And now the Prince’s Followers themselves come to 1» 
a Grievance, who relying upon their Master, commit many 
outrages. Baker , Chronicles, p. 85. 

And it is to bo believed thmt he who commit s the same 
crime often, and without necessity, cannot but do It with 
some kind of pleasure. Dryden , Orig. and Prog, of Satire. 

7f. To join or put together unfitly or heteroge- 
neously; match improperly or incongruously; 
confound: aLatinism. [Rare.] 

How . . . does Philopolls . . . commit the opponent 
with the respondent? Dr. H. More, Divine Dialogues. 
First taught our English muiick how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to scan 
With Midas ears, committing short and long. 

Milton, Sonnets, viiL 

8f. To consider; regard; account. 

I was commytted the best arohere 
That was iu mery Englonde. 

LyteU gate qf Robyn j}«to (Child's Ballads, V. 120). 
Fully committed, in fair, committed to prison for trial, 
m distinction from detention for examination preliminary 
to such commitment— To oommlt one’s self, (a) To 
intrust one’s self ; surrender one’s self: with to. 

A kinde of Bwine which, . . . being hunted, commit 
themectua qulokly to the water. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 886. 
They committed themselves unto the sea. Acts xxvil. 40. 
(6) To speak or act in suoh a manner aa virtually to bind 
one’a self to a certain line of conduct or to tho approval 
of a certain opinion or course of action : as, he has com- 
mitted himeeQ to the support of the foreign policy of the 
government ; avoid committing yourself. 

It might perhaps, be in the power of the embassador, 
without committing him*]/ or ills government to animate 
the seal of the Opposition for the laws and liberties of 
England. Macaulay, Hist Eng., vi. 

TO oommlt to memory, to learn by heart ; memorise. 
■Byu. L Intrust, Confide. Commit, Consign, agree In gen- 
eral In expressing a transfer from the cure or keeping of 
one to that of another. To intrant is to give to another In 
trust to put into another’s care with confidence In him. 
Confide is still more expressive of trust or confidence, es- 
pecially In the receiver's discretion or integrity ; the word 
1 k> used more wlde- 





_ . -mit'mfut), n, [< .flMmU*# 

-***&] 1, The act at committing. <•) Ifeeaol 
of delivering in charge or Intrusting.!*) The act of da- 
Uveringinchargetotheauthoritieeofap«aon;a 

to or putting In prison, generally without i 

to a formal trial 

What has the pris’ner done? Bay ; what's the cause 

Of his commitment / Quarts*, Emblems, lit 1& 

In this dubious interval, between the commitment and 
trial, a prisoner ought to be used with the utmost human- 
ity; Btacketone, Com., Iv. H. ‘ 

(e) In legislation, the act of referring or intrusting to n 
committee for consideration : as, the commitm en t of a 
petition or a bill for consideration and report 

The Parliament « . . which thought this petition worthy 
not only of receiving, but of voting to a commitment. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Bemonst 
(<f) The act of pledging or engaging one's self: as, the 
writer’s commitment to the theory of spontaneous genera- 
tion. [In this sense committal is more commonly used.) 
to) The act of perpetrating ; commission. Clarendon. 

2. A written order of a court directing that 
some one be confined in prison: formerly more 
often termed a mittimus, 
committable (k#-mit>bl), «- , [< eeswrft 4 
-able.] Capable of being committed. South, 
committal (kg-mit'al), n. [< commit 4 -of.] 
The act of committing, in any of the senses 
of the verb: commitment; commission: as, 
the committal of a trust to a person, of a body 
to the grave, of a criminal to prison ; the or a 
committal (compromising, betrayal, exposure) 
of one’s self. [In all uses but the last commit- 
ment or commission is more common.] 

Tho objection to n premature [disclosure] ... of a plan 
by the National Executive consists of the danger of com- 
mittal on points which could be more safely left to fur- 
ther developments. Lincoln, In Raymond, p. 411. 

committee (kg-mit'3), ». [Early mod. E. co- 
rny te (also comyt for comyte, < AF. *comite, 'co- 
mitt), irreg. < L. committere (> E. commit) 4* F. 
rtf, E. -sol. Hence F. comitt n D. comitt m G, 
committt, etc., a committee. The analogical F. 
form is commie, committee, a clerk (see commie), 

< ML. commissus, a commissioner, deputy, etc., 
prob. pp. of L. oommittere : see commit.] l. One 
or more individuals to whom the care of the 
person or estate of another, as a lunatic, an im- 
becile, an inebriate, or an infant in law, is com- 
mitted by the judge of a competent court. The 
committee commonly consists of one person, and Is dis- 
tinguished as a committee qf the person, qf the atate. or of 
the perton and utate, according to the snbjeot or subjects 
of custody. In some oases the two functions are oombined 
In one committee, and in others they are assigned to dif- 
ferent committees. 

2. One or more persons elected or appointed 
to attend to any matter or business referred to 
them, as by a legislative body, a court, corpo- 
ration, society, etc.— committee of the whole, s 
committee of a legislative body consisting of all the mem- 
bers sitting in a deliberative rather than a legislative char- 
acter, for formal consultation and preliminary consider- , 
ation of matters awaiting legislative action. A special 
presiding officer for the oceanum is usually appointed, and 
parliamentary and standing rules may be lets rigidly ap- 
plied. The full title of the committeein the United States 
House of Representatives is “Committee of the Whole 
House upon the State of the Union."— OommlttSSS Of 
oorrespondsnos. Bee eorreepondenoe.— Joint OOOlllllt- 
tae, a committee composed of two or more committee! 
representing as many different bodies, appointed to oon- 
fer together for the purpose of composing differences, or 


most entirely of gray substance, connecting the ratio 
thalami anteriorly across the cavity of the third ventricle. 
Bee cut under corpus.— Optio oommlssurt, the ohlatm 
of the optic nerves. 8ee chiasm.— Posterior oommis- 
SUte of the brain (commissura posterior), a flattened 
band of white substance connecting the optio thalami pos- 
teriorly.— Short oqmmlssure, a part of the inferior ver- 
miform process of the cerebellum, situated in the inclsura 
posterior— Simple oommlssurt of theosrebellum, a 
small lobe near the Inolsura posterior. —White oonjjjus- 
surts of tho sphua.oonL anterior and postsrlor, 
the connections of the lateral masses of white substance, 
one in front of, the other behind, the gray commissure. 

oommlt (k|-3nit , )» o. ; pret. and pp. committed, 
ppr. mmmitHng. [< ME. committen aa OF. corn- 
metre, F. oommettre b Ft. cometre sp Sp. cometer 
m Pg. oommetter » It eommettere, < L. commit- 
ters, oring together, join, compare, commit (a 
wrong), incur, give in charge, etc., < com-, to- 
gether, 4 a Utters, send: see mission, miutte. 
Of admit, demit, emit, permit, submit, etc.] L 
franc. 1. To give in trust; put into charge or 
heeding; intrust; surrender; give up; oonsign: 
with to or unto, 

Oommathy way unto the Lord; trust also la him. 

Fs. xxxvSi, a 


Is now used most of secrets, but rosy f* u*ed more wide- 
ly. Commit implies some measure of formality In the act : 
It is the moet general of these words. Consign implies still 
greater formaoity in the surrender : as, to consign goods to 
a person for sale; to consign the dead to the gravo. To 
oontign seems the most final as an set ; to commit stands 
next to It In this respect. 

But a case may mite, in which the government is no 
longer safe In the hands to which it has been intrusted. 

D. Webster, Speech, Oct 12, 1882. 

Happy will It be for England if . . . her interests be 
confided to men for whom history has not recorded the 
long series of human crimes and follies in vjdn. 

Macaulay. Hallow s Const. Hist. 

The King Is by the Bishop of Hereford committed to 
th. Outodj of the Evl of Lelewter. . ..... 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 112 . 

He himself i William Penn), in the heyday of youth, was 
consigned to a long and dose Imprisonment in the tower. 

Bancroft, Hist V. 8., IL 114. 

IL intrans. If. To commit adultery. 

Commit not with man’s sworn spouse. Shak., Lear, Ilf. 4. 
2, To consign to prison ; to exercise the power 
©f imprisoning. 

That power of committing which the people anciently 
loved to see the House of Commons exero&e is now, at 
least when employed against libellen, the most unpopu- 
lar power In the Constitution. ^ A i 

Macaulay, HiUam’i Const. Hist 


houses disagree in regard to some measure.— Siting 
committee, a visiting committee. [Scotch.] 

For several years the wishes of congregations were te 
nored : wherever the presbytery refused to appoint at the 
will of the assembly, a riding committee , often assisted 
by military force, carried out the decision. 

Bucyc. Brit., XIX 886. 

Select committee, a committee appointed to consider 
and report on a particular subject— Standing oommtt- 
tee, a permanent committee, as of a legislature, society, 
eto., Intended to consider all matters within an appointed 
sphere. In the Congress of the United States ana in the 
state legislatures the system of standing committees pre- 
vails. There ire about 40 such committees in the United 
States Senate and about 60 in the House of Representa- 
tives, consisting of not leas than 8 members, and, except in 
a few cases, not more than 16. The most important com* 
mittees of the House are the Committee on Ways and 
Means, which deals with taxes, customs, and all other rev- 
enues of the government, and the Committee on Appro- 
priations, in which the principal appropriation bills origi- 
nate. Each house has also certain select committees, lmt 
they are not important All bills introduced into either 
branch of Congress, and the estimate for the needed ap- 
propriations for the different executive departments, are 
referred to their appropriate committees, examined, sad 
favorably or adversely reported to the Home or B oni ta. 

committeeman (fcf-mit'f-m§n), *.; pL eo*- 
mittemen (-men). A member of a committee, 
committee-room (kg-mit'f-rfim), n, A room 
in which a committee holds its meetings. 
COmmitteeriUp (ko-mit'9-«hip), n. {immmrnm 
4 -eft^OTKe office ofa committee. 


naa 


(ko-mit'enf ), n. [< L. commit* 

ppr. or committere, commit: see com- 
mit.] One who commits s matter or matters 
into the oare or charge of another; a commit- 
tor. 

oommitter (kg-mit'ftr), n. 1. One who com- 
mits. (a) One who intruiti something or eome person to 
the cure of another. See committor . (6) One who does 
or perpetrates : as, a committor of sacrilege. Martin, 
Thus would the Elements wash themselves cleane from 
it [sin] and the o ommUton thereof. 

Purehat , Pilgrimage, p. 40. 
Specifically — 2f. A fornicator; an adulterer. 

If all committers stood In a rank, they'd moke a lano in 
Which your shame might dwell. 

Dekkcr and Middleton, Honest Whore, 

OQmmitttblet (kq-mit'i-bl), a, [< commit + 
Able, According to present E, use, the form 
should be committabie.] That may be com- 
mitted. 

Mistakes eommittible. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., Iv. 12. 
OOmmitting (ko-rnit'ing), p. a, [Ppr. of com- 
mit. r.] In law', authorised to commit to prison. 
--Committing magistrate, one whose duty it is, mi 
probable evidence, to commit accused perooni* for trial by 
a higher court, or to require suitable bail for their ap- 
pearance. 

oraunittor (ko-mit' qr). n. [< commit + -or.] 
Same as committer, but in this spelling, specifi- 
cally, a judge who commits a person of unsound 
mind to the custody of another ; the lord chan- 
cellor when so acting. [Eng.] 
tummir (ko-miks'),r. t. or i. [< ME. oommixen, 
comixen, < com - + mixen, E. mix, after eqniv. L. 
commiscere, pp, commixtus, commistus , < com-, 
together, + misocre = E. mix, q. v. Cf. com- 
mingle.'] To mix or mingle ; blend. 

Yeve hem [tlirushes] limes grounde 
Oomyxt witli flour to make liem fiat and rounde. 

Palladia *, Husboudrle (E. E. T. S.), p. 21. 
1 have written against the spontaneous generation of 
frogs in the clouds, or on the earth out of dust sud rain- 
water commixed. Bay, Works of Creation. 

Boldly commixing with the olouds of heaven. J. BaUlie. 
rtommlxationt (kom-ik-rt'shon), n. [< conmix 
+ -a Hon,] Mingling; commixture. 

The trim eommixation 
Of confus’d fancies, full of alteration, 

Makes th’ vnderstandlng dull 

Sy loader, tr. of Du Bartat’s Weeks, 1L, Eden. 

OOmmizlont (ko-mik'shon), n. An improper 
form of commixtion . 

oommlxtion (ko-raiks'chqn), n. [< ME. comix- 
tioun ss OF. commistion, later commixtion, F. 
commixtion = Sp. comistion, conmistion a Pg. 
eommistdo a It. commistione, < LL. eommix- 
Mo(n-), commistio(n-), < L. commiscere, pp. com- 
mixtus, mmmistm: see commix,] 1. Mixture: 
a blinding, uniting, or combining of different 
ingredients in one mass or compound. 

Therfore it heellth perflstly the coutynuel feuere ; name- 
ly with eommixtioun of the fi essence of gold and peerlc. 

Book qf Quints Essence (ed. Fumivall), p. 21. 
Were thy commixtion Greek and Trojan so 
That thou could'at say— “ This hand is Grecian all. 
And this is Trojan." Shak., T. and C., iv. 6. 

The whispered Agnus Dei prefaced the commixtion of 
the third part of the Host with the consecrated wine. 

JL W\ Dixon , Hist. Church of Eng., xv. 
8. In Scots law , the blending of substances be- 
longing to different proprietors, as two parcels 
of com, giving rise to certain questions regard- 
ing rights of property. 

OOmmU d (Ko-miks'tijr), n. [= It. commistu- 
ro, < L. oommixtura , commistura , < commiscere, 
commix: see commix, and cf. mixture.] 1. The 
act of mixing; the state of being mingled ; the 
blending or joining of ingredients in one mass 
or compound ; mingling; incorporation. 

The commixture of any thing that is more oily or sweet. 

Bacon , Nat. Hist 

8. The mass formed by mixing or blen< 
different things ; a composition ; a compound 
Some apprehended a purifying virtue In fire, refining 
" ' fir T. Browne, Urn-burialT? 


obliged to restore the identical thing which i 
lent, in the condition in which he reoeived it. 
eommodatlont (kom-$-d* # shqn), n« [< LL. com- 
modatio(n-), < L. commodore . adapt : see commo- 
date ,] Convenience; utility; adaptation for 
use. Sir if. Bale * 


the grosser 'oommtelurs. ' £i\ 

8. Becks., in both the Greek and the Western 
Church since early times, the rite of putting a 
particle of the consecrated bread or host into 
the chalice, an act emblematic of the reunion 
of body and soul at the resurrection. 

This commixture {of the bread and wine], if not abso- 
lutely primitive, Is at least of yen venerable antiquity. 
Xn the West we find It recognised by the most undent 
Mi ss el s; by the Council of Orange,A. D. 441 ; and by the 
fourth of Toledo. J . M. Neale, Eastern Church, 1. 690. 

oommodate (kom'$-dfit), a. [ss F. commodat 
m Sp. oomodato s= Pg. It. oommodato, < LL. 
oommodatum, a loan, orig. neut. of conmodatus, 
pp. of L. commodore , make fit, adapt, accom- 
modate, lend to, < commodue, fit: see commo - 
diem.] In law, a species of loan, gratuitous on 


(kq-mfid'), a. and a. [< F. commode , 

commodious^ accommodating, kind, < L. corn- 
modus, convenient: see commodious.] X.f o. 
Accommodating; obliging. 

So, sir, am I not very commode to you? 

Cibber, Provoked Husband, lv. 

XL a. [< F« commode, a particular use of the 
adj.] 1. A large and nigh head-dress, mount- 
ed on a frame of wire, covered with silk, lace, 
bows of ribbon, etc., worn about the end of the 
seventeenth century and the beginning of the 
eighteenth. 

A nioenesa that wou'd as ill booonie me as . . . a high 
commode a lean Face. Southern, Maid s Last Prayer, 1L 

When we say of a Woman, she has a fine, a long, or a 
good Head, we speak only in relation to her Commode. 

Spectator , No. 266. 

8. Any piece of furniture containing drawers 
and shelves for holding clothes, handy articles, 
tools, etc. 

Old commodes of rudely carved oak. 

BxUtcer, Eugene Aram, iv. 10. 

3. A small piece of furniture containing a 
chamber-pot below and a drawer and shelf 
above, ana conveniently arranged in a bedroom 
for necessary purposes.— 4. A night-stool.— 
Of. A procuress; a bawd. Foote. 

coxnmodelyt (kq-mdd'li), adv. Conveniently. 

It will fall in very eommodely between my parties. 

Walpole , Letters (1769), IL 103. 

You found the whole garden filled with masks, and 
spread with tents, which remained all night yen com- 
modcly. Walpole, Letters (1749), II. 289. 

commodious (kq-md'di-us), a. [< ME. commo- 
dious, < ML. commodiosus, useful, < L. commo- 
dum , a useful thing, convenience, prop. neut. 
of commodus (> It. commodo = Sp. comodo as 
Pg. commodo = F. commode , > E. commode , a. 
v.), useful, fit, convenient, < com*, with, accord- 
ing to, + modus , measure : see mode.] If. Bene- 
ficial; helpful; useful; favorable. 

Thai sayen the pyne unto all thing under sowe [sown un- 
dent] 

Is commodioue. Palladia*, Husbondrie (E, E, T. 8.), p. 218. 

Wine and many things else commodioue for mankind. 

Baleigh, Hist. World, I. vi. 6. 

Long sojourning . . . of the . . . army at Newcastle, 
for lack of commodioue wiuds. 

Exp. in Sootland (Arbor’s Eng. Gamer, I. 116). 

8. Suitable; fit: proper; convenient; becom- 
ing: in a general sense. 

He (the tphere] oouteyneth in him the commodioue de- 
scription of euery other figure, & for his ample capadtle 
doth resemble the world or vniuen. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 81. 

If they think we ought to prove the ceremonies commo- 
dioue, they do greatly deoeive themselves. 

Hooker, Ecolos. Polity, iv. 1 4. 

8. Affording good accommodation; convenient 
and roomy; suitable and spacious: as, a com- 
modious dwelling; a commodious harbor. 

An antiquated but commodioue manor-house. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 16. 
-Syn. Convenient, suitable, lit, proper, useful, comfort- 
able. 

commodionsly (kq-md'di-us-li), adv. 1. So as 
to be commodious: as, a house commodionsly 
constructed.— 8f. Suitably; usefully; service- 
ably; conveniently. 

Eke se till lande 

Be bering, and eommodiouHy stande. 

Palladia*, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.X p. 1 

Wisdom may have framed one and the same thing to 
serve eommodiouely tor divers ends. 

Hooker, Eocies. Polity, v. f 42. 

On the South side was a piece of plank supported by a 
Post, which we understood was the Beading Desk, just by 
which was a little hole eornmodioudy broke thro’ the Wall 
to give light to the Reader. 

Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 8. 

8f. Agreeably; comfortably. 

We need not fear 

To pass eommodiouely this life, sustain'd 
By him with many comforts. 

MUton, P. L., x. 10S8. 

commodlonmem (kq-md'di-us-nes), n. The 
state or quality of being commodious ; suitable- 
ness for Its purpose; convenience; fitness: as, 
the commodtousness of a house. 

The eomrnedioueneee of the harbour. 

Johnson, Jour, to Western Isles. 

ooxnmoditablef (kq-mod'i-ta-bl), a. [Irreg. for 
commodity + -able?] Fit for purchase or sale. 
Joseph Richardson, quoted by F. Hall. 


iod'i-ti), n.; pL 

(-tis). [<TF.' cbmmoAti b Pr. oomod/ttat m fin. 
comodidad m Pg. oommodidade = lX. cemodm, 
convenience, commodity, < L. commoMtaU-fa 
fitness, convenience, ML. commodity (merchan- 
dise), < commodus , fit, convenient: see commo- 
dious.] If. Accommodation; convenience; 
Buitableness; commodiousness. 

It being also no smalle Oomodity that the nobility of 
England shftlbe therby In their youthes brought vp In ami- 

Travellers turn out of the highway, drawn either by the 
commodity of a footpath, or the delicacy or the freshness 
of the fields. B. Joneon, Discoveries. 

For commoditie of river and water for that purpose, 
there is no where totter. 

Quoted in Strutt'* Sports and Pastimes, p. 169. 

Sf. Profit; advantage; interest. 

Their ordinances were framed for the 11 better relief and 
comodytic of the purer sort*." 

English Oildt (E. E. T. S.X P* cxxxL 

They knew that howsoever men may seek their own 
commodity, yet if this were done with injury unto others, 
it was not to be suffered. Hooker, Eocies. Polity, 1. 1 10. 

I will turn diseases to commodity. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 2, 

8. That whioh Is useful; anything that is use- 
ful, convenient, or serviceable: particularly, 
an article of merchandise; imyfemug movable 
that is a subject of trade or of acquisition. 

Dyuers eomcdyt sec that comyn of the shepe 
Causythe no werre, what so men Iangylle or muse. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 90* 

Some offer me commoditie * to buy. Shak., C . of E., iv. 8. 

Under the general name of Commodity I rank all those 
advantages which our senses owe to nature. 

Emerson, Nature. 

This tax . . . Included all freeholders of lands, tene- 
ments, rents, services, annuities, offices, fees, profits, or 
commoditie* within the kingdom to the yearly value of 
20s. dear of charge, commodity being a wide term to ih- 
clude any Interest, sdvantsge or profit 

8. Dowell, Taxes in England, X. 127. 

4f. Distribution of wareB; parcel; supply. 

Now Jove, in his next commodity of hair, send thee a 
beard! Shak., T. N., 111. 1. 

Commodity Of brown ntpert. a phrase much used by 
the old dramatists to signify worthless goods taken in part 
satisfaction for a boud or obligation by needy persons who 
borrowed money of usurers. 

Here’s young master Bash; he’s in [prison] for a com- 
modity of brown paper and old ginger ; nine score and 
iteen y — 


pounds. Shak., M. for M., lv. 8. 

-Syn. Merchandise, Goode, etc. See projierty. 

commodore (kom'$-d6r), n. [Appar. a corrup- 
tion of Sp. comendador (= Pg. cammendador), a 
knight, commander; superior of a monastery, m 
I t comandatore = F. commandeur, OF. comman- 
deer, > ME, oommaundour, E, commander, q. v, 
F. commodore is from E.]l 1. An officer in the 
navy next in rank below a rear-admiral and 
above a captain, in the navy of the United States 
(in which the office was first created in 1862) a commo- 
dore ranks with a brigadier-general in the army, and 
miy command a division or a squadron, or be chief of 
staff of a naval force commanded by an admiral or a vice* 
or rear-admiral : or he may command ships of the first 
class, or naval stations. In the British navy the rank of 
commodore is a temporary one, and of two kinds, of whioh 
the first oonveys authority over a captain in the same ship, 
while the second does not The former gives the rank, 
pay, and allowances of a rear-admiral ; the latter, the pay 
and allowances of a captain. They both oarry distinguish- 
ing pennants. Abbreviated Com. 

8, By courtesy or by extension— (a) The senior 
captain when three or more ships of war are 
eruising in company. Before 1862 captains in (lit 
United States Navy commanding or having commanded 
squadrons were recognised as commodores by courtesy. 
(b) The senior captain of a line of merchant 
vessels, (c) The president of a yachting-club 
or of an organisation of boat-clubs, (a) The 
convoy or leading ship in a fleet of merchant- 
men, whioh eames a light in her top to con- 
duct the other ships, 

oommodnlationt (ko-mofl-fi-ifi'shon)* ». [< L. 
commodulaUo(n-), < com- (intensive) -I- modu- 
latto(n~), proportion: see modulation.] Pro- 
portion, 

If they hold that symmetric and oommodulation (ss 
Vitruvius calls It) which they ought, from the proportion 
of the bead, the hand, ... or the least bone may the di- 
mensions of the whole body be infallibly collected. 

UakewUl, Apology, p. 190. 

oommoigllit, n. [OF., also oommoine, < ML. as 
if *oommmtus, eqniv. to commonachus, < L. com-, 
together, + LL. monachus (also *monius, > 7. 
moine), a monk: see monk.] A monk of the 
same convent. Selden. 

L'#n), n. [< ML. *eom- 
pp. commolitus, grind 

. , . _ com-, together, + eio- 

Isffi, pp. moUtus, grind: see isrfS*, and ct amoUsh, 




_ Tha act of grinding to- 
gether. 8 k T. Browne. 

fl fffimmi (kom'gn), a. and n. [< ME. 00*10*, 00- 
mun, comount comen, cornu % less frequently 001a- 
mim, commune, < OF. oomtm, eommtm, F. oommim, 
m., commune , f. (oommww, f., also as a noun: 
ceecommon, n., uD&eommune*, *.), & sPr. ooman, 
oomoBSp. ooanmsPg. oommamslt. oommtt*^ 
< L. wmmtnto, OL. oomofote, common, general, 
universal; of uncertain formation: perhaps < 
com-, together, + # mgais, bound; of. minis, 
obliging, ready to be of service, immtonie, in* 
mOnts, OL. inmcmie, not bound, exempt (> ult. 
E. immunity), mOnus (mdner-). Oh. manus, ser- 
vice, duty, obligation (> ult. E. numerate, remu- 
nerate), mania, walls, bulwarks, tnUnire. OL. 
smb nire, wall about, defend (> ult. E. muniment, 
munition, etc.). In another view L. communis is 
prop, oom&nie, OL. comoinie (as above), < com-, 
together, + gear, OL. oinos as E. one. In either 
view the L. is usually regarded as cognate with 
the equiv. Teut. word: Goth, gamaine a OHG. 
gimeini, TtiB&.gemeine, G. gemein a D. gemeen a 
iS. gem&ne, ME. tnene, E. mean, common; but 
the kinship of L. com- with Teut. go-, ge-, and 
still more the survival into Teut. of the roll form 
gam-, as required by the second view, are doubt- 
ful. See <- and mean*. Hence (from L. com- 
munis), besides common, commune 1, v., com- 
mune *, n., communicate . etc,] I, a. 1. Qt or 
pertaining to all— that is, to all the human 
race, or to all in a given country, region, or 
locality; being a general possession or right; 
of a public nature or character. 

The eomyn weele, welfare, and prosperite of the sold 
cite, aoooruynge to the tamn lawes, alwey kept and for- 
•eyn* English Gildi (E. K, T,U), p. 407. 

Such aotions as the common good requireth. 

Hooker, Eocles. Polity, 1. 1 10. 

The common air. Shak., Elch. II., 1. 3. 

Ono write® that 11 Other friend® remain," 

That '* Loa® i® common to the race." 

Tennyson, In Memoriatn, vi. 

Then there wa® the common land held a® separate prop- 
erty, not by sltigle owner®, but by communities, something 


lift 

8. Mot sacred or sanctified; ceremonially un- 
clean. 

Nothing common or unclean hath at any time entered 
into my mouth. Act® xl 8. 

8. In pram. : (a) Both masculine and feminine ; 
optionally masculine or feminine: said of a 

masculine an^fetmnSe) which UTcapable^ 
use as either. (6) Used indifferently to desig- 
nate any individual of a class ; appellative ; not 
ir: as, a common noun: 01 



r corporation® at the 
i by village oommunl- 


like tlie lands of oolleges and other 1 

present day, and as land Is still held l „ „ 

ties in India and the eastern Slsvonic countries of Europe. 

F. Pollock , Land Laws, p. 20. 

I’d not bate one nail's breadth of the honest truth, 
though 1 were sure the whole edition of my work would 
be bought up aud burnt by the common hangman of Con- 
necticut. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 210. 

Such a man as Emerson belongs to no one town or prov- 

of mankind. 


Inoo or continent; be is the common property 1 

0. W. Helmet, Emerson, xvl. 

8. Pertaining equally to, or proceeding equally 
from, two or more; joint: as, life and sense 
are common to man and beast; it was done by 
common consent of the parties. 

And oomen to a conseillo for here ccmuneproflt 

IHers Plowman (B), Frol., 1. 148. 

The kynge Arthur hem departed [divided them] by com- 
on assent of alle the Barmins after the! were of estate or 
degre. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ILL 603. 

• One common note on either lyre did strike. 

And knaves and fools we both abhorr’d alike. 

Drydsn, To the Memory of Mr. Oldham, L 5. 

8. Of frequent or usual occurrence ; not excep- 
tional; usual; habitual. 

It Is no dot of common passage, but 
A strain of rareness. Shak., CymbeUne, 111. 4. 
The commonest operations in nature. Swift. 

4 . Not distinguished from the majority of oth- 
ers; of persons, belonging to the general mass; 
not notable for rank, anility, etc. ; of things, 
not of superior excellence ; ordinary: as, a com- 
mon soldier 5 the common people; common food 
or olothing. 

Ae loh wol drynke of no dioh . . . 

The common People are no less to be feared for their 
Kumber. then the Nobility for their Greatness. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 24. 

The common roitter-of-fact world of sense and 

Dr, 

5 f, Of the common people. 

In kynges court and in comunc oourt _ 

piort Plowman (OX ill. 22. 

8. Trite; hackneyed; commonplace; low; in- 
terior; vulgar; coarse. 

Sweets grown common lose their dear delight 

Shot,, Sonnets, oil. 

7 t. At the disposal of all; prostitute. 

You talk of women 

That are not worth the favour of a common one. i( 

Fletcher, Wildgooee Chase, iL 8. 
A dame who herself was commo n. 9kr JL If Estrange. 


ioh see).— 10 . In pros., eitfier long orshort ; 
of doubtful or variable quantity: as, a common 
vowel; a common syllable, in ancient prosody a 
common syllable is generally one containing a short vowel 
in weak position (see position),** the pennlt of alaerie, 
feminine of aMcer. In Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit poetry 
the last syllable of a verse or period is common— that is, 
oan be either long or short, no matter which quantity Is 
required by the meter. 

11 . In anat.x (a) Not peculiar or particular; 
not specialised or differentiated: as, the com- 
mon integument of the body, (&) Forming or 
formed oy other more particular parte: as, 
the common carotid or common iliac artery, as 
distinguished from the internal and external ar- 
teries of the same name ; tho common trunk of a 
nerve, as distinguished from its branches; the 
common origin of the ooracobrachialis muscle 
and of the snort head of the biceps muscle— that 
is, the origin Which they have in common.— IS. 
In entom., continuous on two united surfaces: 
said of (a) lines and marks which pass in an 
uninterrupted manner from the anterior to the 
posterior wings when both are extended, or of 
(20 marks or processes on the two elytra which 
when closed appear as one— Book of Common 
Prayer. s«e proyer^y*.— Common accident in logic, 
a character or a predicate whioh always or nearly always 
is found lu a certain kind of subject.— Common assur- 
ances, tho legal evidence of the transfer of the title to 
property, as deeds or wills.— Common bail See baa*, 
8.— Common barrator. See barrator, 0 .- Common 
Bsnoht. the Court of Common Pleas.— Common Uatik. 
See black.— Common bud, in hot., a hud whioh Is at once 
a loaf-bud and a flower-bud.— Common carrier. See 
oanrieri, 2.— Common centering. See centering*,— 
Common chord. See cAord.— Common council. See 
eoutica.^0ommon-00nnollmiui, See oouncilman.— 
Common dialect (Of Greek), specifically, the form of 
ancient Greok spoken aud written by the educated classes 
in Greooc and other countries after the tlmo of Alexander 
the Great Also called the Hellenic dialect, and dlitin* 
guished on the one hand from pure Attic, which It ap- 
proached more or less closely, and on the other from tfio 
Alexandrian and other locdl or Hellenistic dialects. The 
writings of Aristotle mark the transition from Attic to the 
common dialect, aud Polybius is tho earliest writer of note 
who employs it Authors who exerted themselves to re- 
store the common dialect aa far aa possible to the pure 
Attic standard are called AttieisU. After the fourth cen- 
tury A. 1). the common dialect changed gradually into 
Byaaufcine Greek.— Common dillfeno#. See diligence.— 
Common divisor. See divisor. —'Common field. (Gen- 
erally in the plural.) (a) The arable land of an ancient 
villago community. Such fields were divided into three 
long narrow strips separated by balks of turf about three 
feet wide, and the strips, though allotted to several own- 
ership, were cultivated or at least plowed by cooperation. 
(b) In those parts of the southern United States which 
were formerly a province of Prance, small tracts of land, 
usually from one to three yards in width by forty in length 
and fenced in, which were cultivated by the inhabitants 
of q «wiino ii g aming -ho use, oommon gam- 

bling-house, a bulldlflg or structure, or apart of a build- 
ing or structure, kept as a plaoe of resort for tho purpose 
of gaming. The keeping of such a place Is a criminal of- 
fense. In order to meet various devices to evade the letter 
of the law, the statutory definitions are usually minute, 
specifying a great variety of detail. The essential features 
or all or nearly all laws against common gaming-houses 
oonstst in the prohibition of maintaining a plaoe of shel- 
ter in any degree accessible to the public, whether open to 
all who come or only to a select or favored few, as a plaoe 
of resort for the purpose of gaming. See gaming.— Com- 
mon good, in Soots fate, in its widest sense, all the property 
of a corporation over whioh the magistrates have a power 
of administration solely for Itehoof of the coiporotlon.— 
C ommon lH . loosely, land owned in severalty hut used 
In oommon : more strictly, land owned by the community, 
and, not being appropriated for tlie time to cultivation by 

any individual, used as waste or open land for common 

pasturage. See II., 8.- Common law. (a) In its most 
general aenae, the system of law in force among English- 
speaking peoples, and derived from England, in contradis- 
„ _ tmotlon to the dvU or Roman law and the canon or eoolesl* 

£ **’ astloal law. (6) More appropriately, the parts of the former 
tight. system whioh do not rest for their authority on any subsist- 

r. Caird. lng express legislative act; the unwritten law. In this sense 


(XT In music, duple &nd quadruple rWMs* 

usual sign (A) for these rhythms is domed 
from the theory of medieval musicians that — «*• — 
duple rhythm was Imperfect, and so to be 0 E ft 
indicated by a half or brokeu cirule (£). It — * * : 
Is not the initial of the word “ common," A M c 
since originally triple rhytlim was regarded 
as the standard or perfect rhythm. The sign A now usu- 
ally signifies quadruple rhythm, four beats to the me a su re, 
while C signifies duple rhythm, two beats to the mearaM. 
Also called common time.— Common msfctr, in psal- 
mody, a form of iambic stanza, primarily of 4 lines, having 
alternately 8 and 6 syllables to the line : so called because 
it was the commonest stanza in early psalmody. Double 
common meter consists of a stanza with 8 lines having 
alternately 8 and 6 syllables.— C “ “ 


multiple.— Oommon m@M m. a notion applicable to sev- 
eral objects.— Common nnluno t . See nuisance.— 
particular motar, in txalmody, a sterna 
with 8 lines, the third and sixth of which have 8 and the 
rest 8 syllables.— Common pasturage, in Scots law, a 
known rural servitude by which the owner of the domi- 
nant tenement is entitled to pasture a certain number 0 f 
cattle on the grass grounds of the servient tenement— 
Common plaoe [tr. L communis locus , and Gr. aeuAv 
r6w ot (see, forcxample. Aristotle, Rhetoric, i. 2X a common, 
i e., general, argument: see place, locus, and topic. Bence 
commonplace, a. and n.], a consideration or argument ap- 
plicable to a variety of cases. Bee plaoe. 

The matter of prooving any question is to be fetobed 
from oertaine common peaces. 

BlundevUle, Arte of Logioke (1690X iv. 1 

Common TIMS. See Court of Oommon Pleat, under 


f.— Common prayer, the liturgy or public form of 
prayer prescribed by the Church of England to be used In 
all churches and chapels In public worship. The Book of 
Common Prayer is used also, with some variations, by the 
Episcopal ohnrohes in Scotland, Ireland, America, and the 
oolonles, and is the basis or exemplar of similar devotional 
works used by some non-episcopal bodies. See proper* 



lyanoe.— Common room, 
ibers of a college nave ao- 


tlie grant , 

stralnts on alienation by conve; 

the room to which all tlie meml w 

cess. There Is sometimes one oommon room for gradt 
and another for undergraduates. Crabb’s Tech. Diet. 

Oh, could the days onco more but come 
When calm I smoak'd in common room. 

The Student, Oxf. and Cam. (1760X I* 287. 


Common school, in the United States, an elementary 
school open to all the youth of a defined district, main- 
tained wholly or in part at the public expense.— C m* 
mon soold. See scold.— Common seal, a «al used by 
a corporation as the symbol ot Its incorporation.— Com* 
mon 881180. (a) In philos. and psychvl. : (1) As used ey 
Aristotle, tlie faculty in which the various reports of the 
several senses are reduced to tho unity of a common ap- 
perception. Sir W. Hamilton. (2) Same aa oaencstheeu. 
(3) In Scotch philos.. the complement of those cognitions 
or convictions which we receive from nature, which all 
men possess in common, and by which they test the tinth 
of knowledge and the morality of actlona. Sir W. Ham- 
ilton. (b) Bound practical Judgment ; good sense ; the 
practical sense of the greater part of mankind, espedal- 
ly as unaffected by logical subtleties or imagination.— 
Common senaory, the brain or the part of the brain In 
which the different peripheral sensations are united Into a 
conjoint idea.— Common MrgMnt, a Judicial offloerof 
the corporation of the city of Loudon ; an assistant to the 
reoorder.— Common syllogism, a syllogism whose mid- 
dle is a common term.— Common term, a term predicate 
ot several individuals.- Common tlms. Same as common 
measure (bX— Common way, a way common to the resi- 
dents of a particular locality, as distinguished from a high- 
way, which is free to all.— In oommon. [ME.fneommtMie, 
after P. en common , < ML. in commune.] (a) Equally with 
another or with others ; all equally ; for equal use or par- 
ticipation in by two or more : as, tenants fa common ; to 
provide tor children fa common; to assign lands to two or 
more persons fa common : we enioy the bounties of Provi- 
deuce fa common, (frt) In public. 

Uiyst to a oomune woman seydo fa comunc at a teste, 
That fldes sua ahulde suuen hir and saluen (heal) Mr of 
alle synnes. Piers Plowman (BX xi. fill. 


lng express legislative act; the unwritten law. In this 1 — 
oommon law consists In those principles and nil* which are 
gathered from the reports of adjudged oases, from the opin- 
ions of text-writers and commentators, and from popular 
usage and custom, in contradistinction to statute law. (e) 
More narrowly, that part of the system Just defined which 
was recognised and administered by the king's Justices, in 
contradistinction to the modifications introduced by the 
chancellors as roles of equity in restraint or enlargement of 
the oustomary and statutory law rsee equttyX and,Tu respect 
of procedure, in contradistinction to the oode praotioe,— 


1852, 1854, and ffefiO whioh slmpQ&ed the forms of process, 
pleading, and praotioe in the superior courts,— Omnman 
{one attar, m psalmody, a six-lined stanza combining a 
common-meter stanza with half ot a long-meter stanza: 


To make common pause with. See cause. -Byn. 9. 
Common, General, Universal , Prevalent. Common merely 
denotes what may frequently be met with, or what is 
ordinary, but It does not necessarily Imply a majority; 
general, stronger than common, implies a majority; vm* 
cereal and general are related to each other as the whole 
to the part; general includes the greater part or number, 
or admits of exceptions; universal takes in every indi- 
vidual, and admits of no exceptions. Prevalent in all its 
meanings has something ot the sense of prevailing or over- 
coming. Persons or things may be common; opinions, 
diseases, etc., not persons, may be prevalent. 

There is an evil which I have seen under the sun, and 
It is common among men. EcoL vL L 

I woke, and found him settled down 

Upon the general decay of faith 

Right thro’ the world, 41 at home was Utile left, 

And none abroad." Tennyson, The Epic. 

Preach’d , 

An universal culture for the crowd. 

Tennyson, ProL to Prinoees. 

The technical meaning of the word epidemic should be 
assimilated to the common meaning, . . . and the word 
used ... as a merely quantitative term applicable to 
particular phenomena . . . In so far aa they are 14 oommon 
to a whole people, or to a greater nnmber In a communi- 
ty"; or in a word an prevalent or general. 

Quoin, Med. Diet, p.441 

4 and 1 Common. Ordinary, Vulgar, Mean. These wolds 
are cos dewendlng scale. Common Is opposed te mm, 


wa w i u a f , or vetoed; ordinary, to distinguished or superior: 
m dg ar , to polite or rq/h aed; mean, to /ugh or emtoeitt. 

Sort our noblaa from our common men. 

Stair., Hen. V., It. 7. 

Choice word and measured phrase above the reach 
Of ordinary men. 

Wordsworth, .Resolution and Independence, st 14. 

The small Jealousies of vulgar minds would be merged 
in an expended comprehensive, constitutional sentiment 
of old, family# fraternal regard. 

.ft. Choate, Addresses, p. 37. 

8eest thou a man diligent in his business? he shall stand 
before kings ; he shall not stand before mean men. 

Prov. xxit. SO. 

n. n. [< ME. comon, comun, oomyn , ©to., 
usually in pi. comons, ©to., the common peo- 
ple, commons (people), commons (fare), = 
MHfl. commune, comum, < OF. commune , F. 
commune (> mod. E. commune 2 , i/.) = Pr. co- 
mma, eomunia = It. comma, < L. commune , that 
which is common, the community, in ML. a 
commune (mixed with ML. communia and com- 
mum, a common pasture, common right, a so- 
ciety, guild), prop. neut. of communis , common : 
see above.] If. One of the common people; 
collectively, the people at large; the public; 
the lower classes. 

Yeman on foot©, and communes many oon 

With aohorte staves. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale (ed. Morris), L 1651. 

Digest tilings rightly, 

Tonchlng the weal o' the common ; yon snail find 

No public benefit which you receive 

But it prooeods, or comes, from them to you. 

Shah., Cor., L 1. 

8. pi. See mmmons. — 3. A tract of ground the 
use of which is not appropriated to an indi- 
vidual, but belongs to the public or to a num- 
ber; in law, an open gronnd, or that soil the 
use of which belongs equally to the inhabitants 
of a town or of a lordship, or to a certain num- 
ber of proprietors. 

The little village nestling between park and palace, 
•round a patch of turfy common, . . . retained to my 
modernised fancy the lurking semblance of a feudal ham- 
let If. Jamee, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 27. 

The pleasant green commons or squares which ocour in 
the midst of towns and cities In England and the United 
States most probably originated from the coalescence of 
adjacent mark-communities, whereby the border-land 
used in common by all was brought into the centre of the 
aggregate. J. Fisks, Amer. Pol. Ideas, p. 40. 

According to the doctrine of the liooks n common is the 
waste of a manor. F. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 40. 

4. In law , a right which one person may We 
to take a profit from the land or waters of an- 
other, as to pasture his cattle, to dig turf, to 
catch fish, to cut wood, or the like, in common 
with the owner of the land: called common of 
pasture, of turbary , of piscary, of estovers, etc. 
Gammon, or right of common, is said to be appendant, 
appurtsfkwmt, because qf vicinage, or in gross. Common 
appendant is a right belonging to the owners or occupiers 
of arable land to put commonable beasts upon the lord's 
waste, and upon the lands of other persons within the 
■ms manor. Common appurtenant may he annexed to 
lands in other lordships, or extend to other Iteasts besides 
those which ore generally commonable ; this la not of 
eommon right, but is to be olairaed only by immemorial 
usage and prescription. Common because of vicinage, or 
neighborhood, is where the inhabitants of two townships 
lying contiguous to each other have usually intercom- 
moiled with one another, the beasts of the one straying 
into the other's fields; this is a permissive right Corn- 
men in gross, or at large, Is annexed to a man s person, 
being granted to him and his heirs by deed ; or it may be 
olalmea by prescriptive right, as by a parson of a church or 
other corporation sole. 

Eights to hunt and fish were, in most cases, assumed by 
the landlords, who distributed them in the form of rights 
of common among their tenants. The right to fish In the 
lord's waters la callod, In the English law. the common qf 
pisoary. A eommon of folding is not unheard of. 

D. IP. Ross, German Land-holding, Notes, p. 203. 

Common of the Saints, in the Rom. Cath. Ch., an office 
or form of service suitable for use on a festival of any saint 
of a particular kind or claw, for instanoe, a martyr, a con- 
feasor. a virgin, eto. ; or the port of the missal or breviary 
containing the collects, lections, antiphons, ptebns, etc., 
uaed in such offices : distinguished from the Proper qf the 
tkdnts, which Is suitable for commemoration of one indi- 
vidual saint only.— Commons Act an Euglish statute of 
1876 (89 and 40 Viet, e. 66) for the regulation and improve- 
ment of oommons. 

common (kom'qn), v, [< ME. oomonen, oomu- 
non, comynen, communen, etc., < OF. oomunier 
(F. communier (only in sense of 'receive or ad- 
minister the sacrament ’)t > later E. commune*, 
v,, with accent kept on the last syllable), later 
eommtmiquer, » Pr. communiar, communiguar, 
oomunicar =m Sp. oomunicar = Pg. oommuniear 
m It. oomunicare, < L. communicare (pp. com- 
municaUu > E. communicate, q. v.), have in 
eommon, share, impart, consult, communicate, 

< communis, common: see common, a., com- 
mune 1 . it, and communicate.'] X. intrans . If. To 
participate in common; enjoy or suffer in oom- 
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mon.— 8f. To eonfer; dlsooursetogether; < 
mune; speak. 

If thou ihalt common at talks with any mat 

not styll in one plaoe yf it be ypon y* bare grounds. or 
gruM. Bab**t Boot (B. & T. S.\ p. 

Embassadors were sent upon both parti, and divers 
means of entreaty ware oommoned of, 

Grafton , Bdw. HI, an. 44. 

8. To have a joint right with others in common 
ground. Johnson.— 4. To live together or in 
common ; eat at a table in common. Also oom- 
monise . 

In thoee placet it is probable they not only lived, hut 
also commoned together, upon such provisions as were 
provided for them. Wheatley, Schools o! the Prophets. 

ILt trans. To communicate. 

The boll gooat raakith holl chlrohe 
Of leltliful men, bl eomynyngs 
Bch oou to othir what the! kunne worohe. 

Hymns to Virgin, eto, (E. B, T, S.), p, 101 
Comounns ge not this book of deuyne secretes to wiekld 


Book qf Quints Buenos (ed. Fumlvall), p. 3. 
commonable (kom'on-a-bl), a. [< common, v., 
+ -able,] 1 . Held in common ; subject to gen- 
eral use. 

A very few centuries ago, nearly the whole of the lands 
of England lay in an open, and more or less in a oomrnon- 
able state. Maine, Village Communities, p. 90. 

Many commonable hay-fields are also found whloh are 
thrown open earlier in the year [than Lammas Day], as 
soon as the hay-harveet is over. 

F. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 87. 
8. Pasturable on common land. 

Commonable beasts are either beasts of the plough or 
such as manure the ground. Blackstone, Com., 11 ft 88. 
Commonable Bights Compensation Aot See com- 


commonage (kom'gn-$j), n. [< OF. commu- 
nage , < oommun, common, + -age: see common , 
a,, and -age.) 1. The use of anything in com- 
mon with others ; specifically, pasturage or the 
right of pasturing on a common. 


But they, upon their ancient malice, win 

Ic not, wlthfhe least atom, these Us new honous. 

Shah., Oor., 1L L 

Their [royal troops'] munitions, armour, treasure, and 
ordnance ware actually in the hands of the commoner! ; 
when, unhappily for their cause, Instead of improving 
their advantage, theee peasant soldiers began to rifle the 
booty. B. W. IHmm, Hist Church of Eng,, xv. 

Specifically— 8. A person inferior In rank to 
the nobility; one of the oommons. 

AU below them [the peers], even their children, were 
oommoners, and in the eye of the law equal to each other. 

Hallam. 

The only distinction that the law of England knows is 
the distinction between peer and commoner. 

J£. A. Freeman, Amer. Leots,, p. 807. 
8. A member of the British House of Oommons. 

(The difference] between a representing commoner in his 
publish calling and the same person In common life. 

Swift. 

4f. A member of a common council; a com- 
mon-councilman. 

That the worthy men graunte no yefte [gift] of the 
oomyn gader wkrnt the aduise of the xlviij, comyners. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. &), p. 871 
5. One who has a joint right in eommon 
ground. Bacon,— 6. A student of the second 
rank in the University of Oxford, not dependent 
on the foundation for support, but paying for 
his board and eating at the common table : cor- 
responding to a pensioner at Cambridge.— 7. 
One who boards in commons.- 8+. A prosti- 
tute. 

A commoner o' the comp. Shah., All's Well, v. 1 

Of. A partaker; one sharing with another. 

Cumuner [var, comyners] of that glory e. 

Wyclif, l Pet v. l (Oxf.). 

Lewis . . . resolved to bo a oommoner with them In 
weal or woe. Fuller, Holy War, p, 196. 

Gentleman commoner, a member of the highest clan of 
ooimnoners at the University of Oxford In England.— Great 
commoner, a title applied to the first William Pitt (Lord 
Chatham) and to W. E. Gladstone, on account of thelrjwe- 



bargaln. when they 

Lceky, Eng. in 18th Cent, xvL 

8. That which belongs equally to all; that 
which is common or public. [Bare.] 


[< common + -**•] 
of playing-marbles. 

Inquiring whether he liod won any alley tort or corn- 
moneys lately (both of which I understand to he a particu- 
lar species of marbles much prized by the youth of tills 

The rights of man are liberty and an equal participation mmvnmilflji n „ nmmnnian*' X3txlT ’ 

of the commonage of nature. Shelley, in Dowden, L 265. \ «v t 

tsTSsss^tSi" 

r P.a n n .inlv *1*n nllnd > remlnd > < eom ~ (in&nsive) + monBrt, ad- 

VSSSSfS^tJSSStC. !?--• s^. 



Whose cross was only commemorative and eommonitiw 
Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 14. 


Us, common: aee communal. Of. commonty*.'] 

If. The public; the people; the multitude. 

*“• commonitom (koWi-w-ri), « [< LL. «»- 
joHpAt^AHiZjhit (E. eTt.8.), p. 28. numitorivt. CeommoHitor, aumonlsber, < L. oom- 
[It] being moit truly uyd, that a moltitad. or commtn- admouiBh: see commmition . j Giving 

altie is hard to please and easie to offend. admonition; monitory. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie (ed. Arber), p. 182. Letters oommonitory, exhortatory, and of correction. 

8f. Commonwealth; republic. Chaucer.— 9. Beekst, Letter to the King, in Koxe’s Martyrs. 

Specifically, the common people, (a) in monar- commoniso (kom'gn-Is), v . ; pret. and pp. com- 
cmoal countries, all who do not belong to the nobility or monisted, ppr. commonmng. f< common + -ise.’] 

lUn the nobUllr, m divided into my- L Jf° V° “^ °°“ . 

ml d^nt*. Madutone, Com., L It .The™ being, movement In favorof enuneUng wood. 

r rv»a »T Ai\iu#tr mi a , m ,ii ’ . ’ because from the expenalvenees of the process it is not 

b® oommonised by use In hotels, bar-rooms and 

manta, in which they never permit strangers or the com- niTmed itoilons. ea hard woods have been. 


monalty to have any participation. 

J. Adame, Works, IV. 860. 

In the reign of Edward L was passed the famous statute 
that no tax should be levied without the joint consent of 
Lords and Commons. In that of Edward III. the laws 
were declared to be made with the consent of the oom- 
monalty, whloh by a Royal Charter is thus acknowledged 
as au 1 ' estate of tee realm." 

A. FonUanque, Jr,, How we are Governed, p. 7. 


railroad stations, as hard woods have been. 

Art Age, TV. 48. 

n. intrans. To eat at a table in eommon; 
same as common, v. i., 4. [Bare.] 

About eight o'dook he [the medieval undergraduate] 
commonest* with a Paris man . . . who has an admirable 
mode of cooking omelettes, which makes his company 
much sought after at breakfast time. 

A. Lang, Historical Descrip, of Oxford. 

Also spelled oommonise. 

One 


(b) In republican countries, the mass of the inhabitants, 

as distinguished from those in authority, (c) In a awe tC." ' 1A * -obm\ * 

restricted sense, the uneducated and unoultured, as die- MlTIflll -lliWytlf (kom-fln-lfl yer), Eg 
x. — “ ■ w — * — versed in tne common law, 

[< ME. comounU, 

! common + -fy».] In a com- 



(«) The members of an incorporated oompany other than 
its offlceip, Bapalie and Lawrence. 

commonanoet (kom^gn-sns ), n. [< ML. oommu- 
nantia, < communa, a common : see common, n. 
and v,, and -anoe.j In law, the oommoners or 
tenants, or tenants and inhabitants, who have 
the right of common or of ocmmmkig in open 
field. 

commoner (kom'gn-dr), n. [< ME. comoncr, 
comyner, cumuner, a partaker, a citizen, a coun- 
cilor, < oomonen, common, partake : see com- 
mon, 6.] 1. One of the common people; a mem- 
ber of the oommonalty. 


(at) Together ; in eommon. 


Thai mygten not dwel comounU [var. in oomyn, Furv.]. 

Gen. xUL 6 (OxfA 

(6t) Jointly; familiarly. 

As be thereon stood gasing, he might see 
The blemed Angels to ana fro descend, . . . 

As commonly as freed does with his frend. 

Spenser, P. Q., t x, 56. 
(c) Usually ; generally ; ordinarily; for the most part: as, 
oonflrmea habits commonly eontlnna through lift. 
Nobility of birth commonly abateth Industry. 

Awoii, Nobility. 

Men . . . c o m mo nly know their own opinions, but are 
often Ignorant of their own principles. 

- ^ of Right, p. 164. 



feet of Mug 


(kom'qn-i 


The 


, frequent occurrence; 

LOnpUftO (kOTi'qn-plfis), n. and a* [<com- 

+ place, e general heeding or rule (see 

common place, under common, aX with exten- 
sion of meaning according to other senses of 



man 


common .] 1 ft. 1. A memorandum of some- 
thing that is likely to be again referred to ; a 
feet or quotation or argument that is or may 
be made useful in one or another way or in a 
variety of ways, and so is made note of for 
handy use. 


is not in begat an 
estate; it does not 

the plebs, but the p _ 

rate c ompnnltiOt in aparucular way for partknilaypur- 


— .The commons are the " oommnnitates 
aitaUn, the organised bodice of freemen of the shires and 
town*; and the estate of the oommotu is the “oommunl- 
tea oommnnitatum," the general body into whioh for the 
purpose of parliament those communities are oombined. 
The term, then, as descriptive of the olass of men which is 
neither noble nor clerical, Is drawn from the political 
vocabulary, and does not represent any primary dlstlno- 
tion of class. Stxtbte. Const Hut, § 185. 

8. In the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and in the Dominion of Canada, 
the lower house of Parliament, consisting in 


Whatever in my small reading oocmrs concerning this 

our fellow-creature [the ass], I do never fail to set itdown wll it -» v “ 

by way of oominonpta*. both instances of the commoners chosen by the 

8wi/t, Mechanical Operations of the Spirit (Ord MS.), people as their representatives ; the House of 
Korean we exouee an anthor if his page does not tempt Commons. This title was also given to the lower 

branch of the legislature of North Carolina from 
1776 to 1868.-4. Food provided at a common 
table, as in colleges, where many persons eat 
at the same table or in the same hall ; also, a 
college ordinary ; food or faro in general. 

I knowe neure cardynal that he ne cam fro the pope, 

And we clerkes, whan they oome for her [their] comune* 

lor Eerpefure and her ptlfreyes mete. 

Pier* Plowman (B), xix. 412. 
Their common*, though but coarse, were nothing scant. 

Drydm. 

Most of . . . [the elders] were not present at this first 
commencement, and dined at the college with the scholars' 
ordinary common*. Winthrop, Hist. New England, IL 105. 

Common *, ... the studente’ dally rations, elthor of 
meat in hall, or of bread and butter for breakfast and tea. 

C. A. Brieted, English University, p. 41. 
Doctors' Gammons, the familiar name of the buildings, 
erected in 1568. formerly occupiod by the College of Ad- 
vocates in London, where the civilians, or proctors end 
professors (doctors) of the civil law, used to common to- 
aether. The buildings, situated near St Paul's Cathedral, 
included a court-house for the ecclesiastical courts and 
the principal registry of wills for England. They were 
taken down in 1867, and the registry of wills was finally 
established in Somerset House in 1874. 

Doctor f Common*, which had dwelt before in Pater- 
noster Bow or at the Queen’s Head, under the auspices of 
Dr. Henry Harvey, built Itself a new home, with hall and 
library and plate, and pri vileges for importing wine. 

Stubb*, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 825. 

Short QOmmonS, insufficient fare ; scant diet ; small al- 
lowance. 

they too little, the (SSbuTwidows uhorter common* than 
the Hebrews. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 78. 


us to copy passages Into our commonfiaoee, for quotation, 
proverbs, meditation, or other usee. 

Aitfrft, Tabletop, 181, 
8. A well-known, customary, or obviousremark; 
a trite or uninteresting saying. 

It is a commonplace that writers who possess a combi- 
nation of brilliant qualities are by no means the best 
judges of what constitutes thoir chief strength. 

Quarterly Rev. 

It is a common-place indeed to assert that the order of 
the universe remain* the same, however our impressions 
may change in regard to it. 

T. H. Green , Prolegomena to Ethics, 1 69. 
8. Anything occurring frequently or habitu- 
ally; anything of ordinary or usual character; 
especially, anything that is so common as to be 
uninteresting; such common things collectively. 

Thou unassuming Commonplace 
Of Nature, with that homely face, 

And yet with something of a grace, 

Whioh Love makes for thee ! 

Wordsworth, To the Same Flower [Daisy], 

He was a frontless, arrogant, decorous slip of the com- 
mon-place; conceited, inane, insipid. 

Charlotte Brant#, Shirley, xv. 

IL a. 1. Not novel or striking; trite; hack- 
neyed: as, a commonplace remark. 

Some trite, commonplace sentence, to prove the value 
and fleetnoss of time. Chesterfield, Letters. 

8. Ordinary; common: uninteresting; without 
originality or marked individuality: as, a com - 
monplace person. 

Harvey, . . . however, professes to be quite a common- 
place philosopher. Craik i, Hist. Eng. Lit, IL 187. 

Commonplace people are only commonplace from char- 
acter, and no position affects that 

B. T. Cooke, Somebody’s Neighbors, p. 81. 

commonplace (kom'qn-plfis), t>.; pret. and pp. 
commonplaced , ppr. commonplacing . [< com- 

monplace, ».] I. tram. To enter particulars 
regarding in a commonplace-book- 

Collecting and commonplacing an universal hlstorg;^ 

XL intrana. To indulge in commonplace state- 
ments. 

For the good that comes of particular and select com- 
mittees and commissions, I need not commonplace. 

Bacon , To King James. 


Or M. Cm Mg, Bug. Oout, p. SXA 
8. A commonwealth; the body politic; a coot* 
munity. [Now little used*] 

An order expressly or secretly agreed upon touching 8 m 
manner of their inum’s] union in living together . . • w* 
call the Law of a Commonweal, the very soul of a jNdMo 
body, the parts whereof are by law animated, held to- 
gether, and set on work in snob actions at the' cwimea 
good requireth. Hooker, Socles. Polity, L 10. 

So kind a father of the commonweal 

Shat, 1 Hen. YL, lli. L 
Many excellent books hath this man . . . (Isaac COsa* 
bonis] set forth, to the great benefits and utility of tbs 
Common-Weal* of learning. Coryat, Crudities, L 41 

oommonirMtil(kom'gn-welth'), ft. [< common 
+ wealth; equiv. to commonweal, the earlier 
term,] 1. The whole body of people in a state; 
the body politic; the pubuo* 

You are a good member of the commonwealth. 

Shah., L L. L, tv. 1 

Tie the inclusive spirit that holds bodies together and ■ 
advances the commonwealth of mankind. 

Alert f , Table-Talk, p 07. 
Specifically —8. The republican or democratic 
form of government; a government chosen di- 
rectly by the people; a republican or demo- 
cratic state: as, the commonwealth of England 
(whioh see, below). In the United States, Maaseehu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Kentucky ere officially 
styled commonwealths. 

Trade flourishes nowhere more than in the free #om- 
monweaUht of Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries. 

Free Commonwealth. 


Vory weloome seemed the generous meal, after a week 
of suffering, exposure, and chart common*. 

L. M. Alcott, Hospital Bketohos, p. 84. 
To be In commons with, to food with ; share with. 

Thy melancholy cat, that keeps thy study, with whom 
thou art in common*, and dost feed on rats. 

Shirley, The Wedding, iv. 8. 

common-sense (kom'an-sens'), a. [Attrib. use 
of the phrase common sense : see common , a.] 
Characterized by common or good sense: as, 
he took a common-sense view of the question. 
See common sense, under common, a.ngyn. In- 
telligent, etc. See eetuiible. 

eosunofiflenalble (kom-#n-*en'Bi-M), a. [< eom- 


oommonpl&oeh-bodk (kom'on-plM-btk), *». A 

book in which things especially to be remexn- non ^etue, a., + Having or manifesting 

berod or referred to are recorded methodically, common or good sense : intelligent; dlseiimi- 
Your cmmonplMt-took — whowitnur join. i and I pilfered noting: as, a eommontmwihle person or opinion, 
wlttldim. tn kept with u mnoh method u the ledger ot rrinllnn 1 r 

the lost and itolsn offloe. Shtridan, The Critic, L 1. 

OOmmonplMeneu (kom'fln-pUn-ne.), ». The oommontyi (kom gn-ti), »., pi. oonmontie* 


(-tiz), 


quality of being commonplace or trite and un- 
interesting. 

The naive commonpUwenem of feeling in all matrimo- 
nial transactions, in spite ot the gloss which the operatic 
methods of courtship threw about them, was a source of 
eudlees amusement Howell*, Venetian Life, xix. 

Our Vicar . , . happens to be rather drowsy and even 
depressing in the monotony of his eommonplacen***. 

W. Stack, Phaeton, xix. 

commons (kom'qnz), n. pi [< ME. comons, 
comouns, comyns , pi. of comm, etc.: see common, 
n.] 1. The people; esp tlally, the oommoq 

people as distinguished from their rulers or a 
class; hence, the mean; the vulgar; the 

The left comouns folowid the arke. „ 

Wydif, Josh. vi 9 (Oil). 

Thanne oome there a kyng knygthod hym ladde, 

oonmumty^ (kom'gn-ti), «. 


formeriy commcnty; < ME. com- 


unety, comounte , < OF. communite : see commu- 
nity!] If. Community. 

No man shall make yates or gapes in the common feUd, 
upon the come or grasse of his neighbors but by the con- 
sent of [the] commonly. tinglUh Gild* (K. £. T. B.X p. 484. 

8f. The commonalty; the common people. 

The morowe eriy wolde he ride toward the plain of 
Sallsbery, wh er+m the oomtmnU of the peple sholde as- 
semble. Merlin (E, E. T. B.), liL 674. 

God grannt the nobUitle hlr to serue and lone, 

With all the whole commontie as doth them behoue. 

ITdall, Bolster Bolster, v. A 


8. In Boots law, a piece of land belonging to 
two or more common proprietors^ and In gen- 


What oomyn folke is so mighty, so strong in the felde, 
M tb.tt»»fiuo(XM;UDd> 

Bngliek State Paper* (U16X quoted in Fronde's Hist 

[Eng., L 27. 

Specifically— 8. The freemen of England as 
organised in their early shires, municipalities, 
and guilds; the represented people. 

The three estate! of clergy, lords, and common* finally 
as the political constituents of the nation, or, in 


and 

oral burdened with sundry inferior right! of 
servitude, such as feal and divot, etc. ; a com- 
mon. 

A corruption of 


their pariUmentai7 form, as the lords spiritual an 
Portland the common*. This familiar formula in 


comedy . 

Is not a oommonty a Christmas gambol, or a tumbling- 
trick? Shoe., T, of the 8., Ind., H 

oommonw eal (kom'on-wfil'), ft* ME. comon 
wele, oomyn wecle, etc. ; < common + weal 1 .] 1. 
The pubuo gooa; the common welfare of the 
nation or community. 

The oom y n w s fo . welfare, and prosperite of the seld dte, 


For the veir eesenoe of monarchy Is rule over others; 
the essence of a commonwealth is self-rule; If it takes oa 
Itself the rule of others, it becomes a corporate king; 

B. A. Freeman, Awer. Loots., p. 886. 

8. An association of actors who take shares in 
the receipts, in lieu of salaries.— Ths oommaa- 
wsalth of England, the designation applied officially to 
the form of government existing in England from the abo- 
lition of the monarchy in February, 1649, after the execu- 
tion of Chariot I., till the establishment of the protector- 
ate under Cromwell in December, 1668, but often looeely 
used of the whole interval from the death of Charles L to 
the restoration of Charles II. in May, 1660. During the 
former period, or that of the real commonwealth, the gov- 
ernment was vested In a Council of State composed of 
members of the House of Commons, and the House of 
Lords was abolished. 

eommoawealth'HllUl (kom'fin-welthg'mmn), 
». One who favored the Bngliah commonwealth. 

Thomas Parnell was the son of a CommonweaUN e-man 
of the some name. Johnton, ParnelL 

commonyet [Appar. for commontng , verbal n. 
of common , v. (I., 2)7] Discourse ; communing. 

He was set by King Arthurs bed-side. 

To hsere theirs talks, and their© com’nye. 

Ballad of King Arthur (Child's Ballads, L 287). 

commorance, commorancy (kom^rgnse-rgii- 
si), ft. [< commorant: see -ance, -attcy.j In 
law , a dwelling or ordinary residen 
the abiding in or inhabiting of a ] 

Commorancy consists in usually lying there. 

Blacketone, Com., iv. 19. 

commorant (kom'6-rgnt), a. and n. [< L. oofn- 
moran(t-)e. ppr. of commorari , abide, sojourn, 
< com- (intensive) + moraii, stay, delay, < mo- 
re, delay. See demur.] L a. Dwelling; ordi- 
narily residing; inhabiting: now only m legal 
phraseology. 

He was commorant in the university. 

Quoted in Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, Pret, p. UL 
The Italian and also must strangers that are commorant 
in Italy doe alwaies at their meales use a little forks [160BL 
Coryat , Crudities, 1 106. 
n.t ft* [ML. commoran8 in viUa.] In the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England, a graduate resi- 
dent within the precincts of the university and 
a member of the senate, but not belonging to a 
college. 

Babbi Jacob, a Jew barn, whom I remember to t a long 
time a commorant in the University. 

Bp. Backet, Abp. Wmiams, L 10. 

oommoratlont (kom-$-rfi'ahgn), n. [< L* com- 
moratio(n-), < commorari pp. oommoratus, abide : 
see commorant . ] A staying, tarrying, or so- 
journing: as, M ni» oommoration among them, 11 

oommorientt (ko-m6'xlfnt), a. [< L. commo- 
rien(t-)e, ppr. of commori, die together or at the 
same time, < cam-, together, + mori, die.] Dy- 
ing at the same tune. 

Commorient fates and times. 

SirQ. Buck, Hist Blob, in., p. m, 

oommoreet (ko-mdrsO, ft. [Formed on the model 
st remorse.] Compassion; pity; sympathy. 
Yet doth calamity attract co m m on s. 

Daniel Civil Wars, i 46. 

twtmmrm (kom'os), ft.; pi. commol (-oi). [Gr. 
mm6 c, a lamenting song, a beating of the breast 
in lamentation, ong. a striking, < ntoruy, i ' “ 
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OL c omma , of same nit. origin.] In one. Or 
tragedy, a song or ehorie passage sung by an 
aetor from the stage in alternation with the 
chorus. and expressive of sorrow or lamentation. 

oommote 1 (ko-m6t'), V. pret. and pp. com- 
moted, ppr. commoting. [< L. commotus, pp. of 
oommovere, move, disturb: see eommove, com- 
motion .] To eommove ; disturb ; stir up ; throw 
into commotion. [Bare.] 

It wm incidental to the closeness of relationship into 
which we had brought ourselves, that an unfriendly state 
of feeling could not occur between any two members (of 
the Brook Farm Community] without the whole society 
being more or less mmmoted and made uncomfortable 
thereby. Hawthorne, Bllthedale Koniuucc, p. 165. 

oommote oommott. n, [< w cwmmwd , a 
subdivision of a hundred.] ' In Wales, half a 
hundred; fifty villages. 

Commote s seemetli to be compounded of the preposition 
eon and mot, 1, vertjum, diotio , o word or saying, and sig- 
nifleth in Wales a part of a shire, as a hundred anno & 
H. 8 cap. V. It is written com mo it hem ^ anno 4 H. 4 cap. 17, 
and is vsod for a gathering made vjmmi the people (as it 
seemeth) of tills or that hundred, by Welshmen. 

Minsheu (1617). 

comm otion (kfl-mo'shon), n. [= F. commotion , 
OF. comocion = Pr. commotio = Bp. conmocion 
h Pg. commoqdo = It. commossione , < L. commo- 
Mo(n-), < commoverc, pp. commotus , move, dis- 
place, agitato, disturb: see eommove.} 1, A 
violent movement or agitation: as, the commo- 
tion of the sea. 

From each hand with speed retired, 

Where orst was thickest fight, the angelic throng. 

And left large field, unsafe within tho wind 
Of such commotion. Milton , 1*. L., vi. 810. 

Hence— 2. Tumult of people; political or so- 
cial disturbance; turbulence; disorder; sedi- 
tion; insurrection. 

When ye shall hear of wars and oommotionsAw not ter- 
rified. Luke xxl. 0. 

The like Commotion of the Commons was at the same 
Time also in Cambridgeshire. Baker , Chronicles, p. 189. 

3. Mental agitation; perturbation; disorder 
of mind; excitement. 

Kingdom'd Achilles in commotion rages. 

Shat, T. and C., 11.8. 

He could not debate anything without some commotion. 

Clarendon, 

eommotionert (kft-mfl'Bkgn-^r), n, [< commo- 
tion + -er 1 .] One who excites commotion. 

A dangerous eommotioner. Bacon, Obe. on a Libel. 
That ordinary eommotioner, tlie lie. 

Is father of most quarrels in this climate. 

Middleton and Rowley, Fair Quarrel, il. 1. 

commotive (ko-mO'tiv), a. [= It. commotivo , 

< ML. commotivus, serving to oxeite or disturb, 

< L. commotus : see commote 1 aud -Ire.] Subject 
to commotion; disturbed; agitated. [Bare.] 

Til’ Etonian, knowing 
The Seas commotiue and inconstant Sowing, 

Thus cur bod her. 

Sy loader, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, L 8. 

eomm ove (ko-mttv'), V. t. ; pret. and pp. com- 
moved, ppr. 'commoting. K ME. commoeven , 
oommeven » OF. commuter, F. commouvoir = Bp. 
conmover m Pg. commover = It. conmuovcre, com- 
movere , < L. commovcre, move, displace, agitate, 
disturb, < com-, together, + movers , move: sec 
move.} To put in motion; disturb; agitate; un- 
settle ; throw into commotion. [Rare.] 

He who has seen the sea commoned with a great hurri- 
cane thinks of it very differently from him who has seen 
It only in a calm. The Century, XXVII. 189. 

flflwiwmiia.1 (kom 7 fl-nftl), a. [= G. communal- 
(in comp.)ss Dan. kommunal.t F. communal a 
Pr. oomunal = Bp. oomunal a It. comunalc ,< ML. 
eommunalis, < communa, communia, a commune : 
see commune* and common, »,] 1, Pertaining 
to or of the nature of a commune ; belonging 
to the people of a commune : as, communal or- 
ganisation; communal land. 

The system of communal tenure, it must be admitted, 
was hostile to permanent * * ' 

because it left the 
land insecure. 

Did the primitive communal ownership survive, there 
would survive the primitive communal control of the uses 
to be made of land by Individuals or by groups of them. 

U. Spencer, Mau vs. State, p. 88. 

The year 1800 may be regarded as the date at which the 
communal constitution of London was completed. 

Stubbs, Const Hist (2d ed,), | 80S, 

2. Communistic. See communalism. 

They bought at Nauvoo houses sufficient to accommo- 
date them, but very little land, renting such farms as they 


-ism.] The theory of government by eommunes 
or corporations of towns and districts, adopted 
by many republicans in France and elsewhere : 
the doctrine that every commune, or at least 
every important city commune, should be vir- 
tually an independent state in itself, and the 
nation merely a federation of such states. 

The movement in favor of the autonomy of Paris is an 
old one, aud has been supported by many able and respect- 
able Frenchmen. One in favor of the movement is, how- 
ever, properly called a communal 1st, and not a communist, 
and the movement itself is oommunaliem — not commu- 
nism. M. T. Ely, French and German Socialism, p. 81. 

There were 
cated Bakunin' 

that is to say, the absolute lndepem 

inuue. Orpen, tr. of Laveleye's Socialism, p. 884. 

conmmnallft (kom'u-n&l-ist), n. [< F. com- 
munaliste, < communal, communal, + -iste, -ist.] 
One who believes in or advocates communalism. 
communaliatic (kom # fl-nft-lis'tik), a. [< com- 
munalist + -ic. ] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of communalism : as, oommunalistic doctrines, 
communard (kom'f-n&rd), n. [F. communard , 
< commune (see commune of Paris (&), under com- 
mune*) + - ard , in a depreciatory sense.] One 
who advocates government by communes; a 
communalist : especially, a member or support- 
er of the Paris commune of 1871. 

The federal republic has always lieen the favorite Ideal 
of the Democrats of Spain and of the Communards at 
Paris. Rue, Contemporary Socialism, p. 6. 

commune 1 (kg-mun 7 ), v.\ pret. and pp. com- 
muned, ppr. communing. [< F. communicr ( only 
in sense 2) (cf. OF. comunier, > the older E. 
verb common, where the accent has regularly 
receded), < L. eommunicare, share, impart, LL. 
also mako common or base (LL. and mL. also 
receive tho communion), < communis^ common: 
see common , v., and communicate .] I. intrans . 

1. To converse; talk together familiarly; im- 
part ideas and sentiments mutually; inter- 
change thoughts or feelings. 

There I will meet with thee, and I will commune with 
thee. Ex. xxv. 22. 

If you could but learn to commune with your own hearts, 
and know what noble company you can make them, you 
would little regard the elegance and splendours or tlie 
worthless. Goldsmith, Vicar, xxiil. 

2. To partake of the euoharist or Lord’s sup- 
per; receive the communion : a common nse of 
the word in America and in Wales. 

To commune under both kinds. Bp. Burnet . 

n.t trans. To cause to partake of the eucha- 
rist. Oesta Uomanorum. 
commune 1 (kom ' un), n. [< commute 1 , v.} 
Familiar interchange of ideas or sentiments; 
communion; intercourse; friendly conversa- 
tion. 

A Spirit seemed 
To stand beside him— . . . 

Held commune with him. Shelley, Ablator. 

Days of happy commune. Tennyson, In Memoriam, cxvi 

c ommune 3 (korn'un), n. [ss Dan. kommune, < 
F. commune, < ML. communa, communia, a com- 
munity, territorial district: sec common, a. and 
tt.] 1. In general, a community organized for 
the protection and promotion of loccS interests, 
and subordinate to the state ; the government 
or governing body of such a community. 

In 1070, the cltisens of Mans established a sworn con- 
federacy, which they called commune, in order to oppose 
the oppressions of Godfrey of Mayenne. 

English Gilds ( E. E. T. S.), Ini, p. xcv. 

Apart from the government by Roman officials, every 
province appears to have had, at least under the empire, 
a provincial assembly or diet of its own (concilium or 
commune), and these diets are interesting as the first at- 
tempts at representative assemblies. 

Eneye. Brit., XIX. 886. 

“ The commune of Florence,* said Vlllani, 11 lost In these 
two years ^for the famine, beginning in 1828, lasted Into 


It wis inpp rs — d by toe C on ven tio n to XTS4. A V Asoa- 
mlttee or body at ocunmnniUsts who In 1871 rigid mat 
Paris for a brief period after the retirement of the Gertnaa 
troops, but were su ppr es s ed, after severe fighting and 
muon damage to the dty, by troops under the authority 
of the Rational Assembly of France. See communaliem. 

communed, a. and ft. A Middle English form 
of common. * 

commune bonum (ko-mfi'nd bti'num). [L. : 
commune, neut. of communis, common ; bonum* 
a good thing: see common, a., bona, and boons.] 
A common good; a benefit to all; a matter of 
mutual or general advantage. 

oommuner 1 (kQ-mfi'nftr), *. One who com- 
munes or communicates. 

oommuner 9 (kom'fl-nfir), ft. [< commune*, n., 
+ -or 1 .] A member of a commune ; a commu- 
nalist. 

The popular school is to be maintained by the Gemetn- 
de, or commune, and the oommuner* have not in general 
found themselves able to forego the income from school 
fees. Science, VI1L 60S. 

communioability (ko-mfi # ni-kg-bil'i-ti), ft. [as 
F. communicabmtd, e$o. ; as communicable (see 
-htiity).] 1 . The q uality of being communicable ; 
capability of being imparted, as by contact or 
intercourse. 

The question of the contagiousness of cerebrospinal fe- 
ver remains still unsettled, but the weight of authority 
appears to be in favour of the theory of the communicabil- 
ity of the disease. Eneye. Brit., XVI. 11. 

2. In logic, capability of being common to sev- 
eral things* Thus, the characteristics of the sun, though 
peculiar to that luminary, possess oommunioability, inas- 
much as there might be two suns. 

communicable (kft-mfi'ni-ka-bl), a . [= F. com- 
municable xs Bp. eomunicabte — Pg. communica- 
vel h It. comunicabUe, < ML. communicabilis, < L. 
eommunicare, communicate : see communicate.} 

1. Capable of being communicated, (a) Capable 
of being imparted ; transferable ; oonferable (upon) : as, 
communicable ideas, news, etc. 

Eternal life is communicable to all. 

Hooker, Bodes. Polity, v. f 80. 
Things not reveal'd which the invisible King, 

Only Omniscient, hath suppress'd in night, 

To none communicable in earth or heaven. 

Milton, P. L., viL 184. 

(6) Contagious; infectious. 

Manners are very oommunieable; men catch them from 
each other. Emerson, Conduot of Life, 

(e) Able to impart or oommunioate Ideas ; commonly un- 
derstood. 

Vulgar Instruction requiring also vulgar and communi- 
cable tennes, not clerkly or vneouthe as are all these of the 
Greeks and Latine languages. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 188. 

2. Communicative; ready to converse or im- 
part information. 

Be oommunieable with your friends. 

B. J onion, Epioosne, ill. 1 

Perhaps Sir Hugo would have been communicable enough 
without that kind motive. Georgs Eliot,. Daniel Deronda. 

commtmicableneu (kfl-mu ' ni-ka-bl-nes ), », 
The quality of being oommunieable. 

The antient Hebrew had the same Fortune that the Greek 
and Latin Tongues had, to fall from being naturally spoken 
any where, to lose their goneral Communicableness and 
V ulgarity, and to become only School and Book-Languages. 

Howell, Letters, lTflO. 

oommunicably (k^-mu'ni-ka-bli), adv. In a 
communicable maimer; witii communication. 

communicant (ka-mft'iii-kant), a. and n. [ad. 
Dan. kommunikant, n., = FI communicant = Sp« 
It. comunicante = Pg. communicante, < L. com- 
munican(t-)s , ppr. of eommunicare, communi- 
cate: see communicate.} I, a . Communicating; 
imparting. Coleridge . [Bare.] 

C. ». one who communicates at the Lord’s 
table ; one who is entitled to partake of the sac- 
rament at the celebration of the eucharlst. 

A constant frequenter of worship, and a never-falling 
monthly oommunfeont. Bp. Atlerbury , Sermons. 


„ domnuml c a ntea (ko-mfi-ni-kan 'tfiz"), a, [So 

communal tenure, it must be admitted, the year 1880) 11 more than sixty thousand florins of gold oa Ued from the first word. L, communicantes, pi. 

nuaueut or even transient improvement; in the support of the people." t -nwT 1 } nt 

te personal advantage of outlay on such C. E. Sorton, Church-building in Middle Ages, p. 810. °* 0Ommunioan{ r-)8 } ppr. or eommunicare, oom- 

Thorold Rogers, Work and Wages, p. 01. The monastery has through all the ages been at its best Roman canon of the mass, 

, carrying down a primitive custom by the prayer following the commemoration or 
s enthusiasm,, memento of the living, and containing the com- 

memoration of the saints. Also called infra 
actionem. 

oommunioate (kg-mfi'ni-k&t), v.; pret. and pp. 
communicated, ppr. mmmmimtina. [< L. com- 
municatus, pp. of eommunicare (> It. eomuni- 
eare, etc. : see common, v.), impart, share, make 
common, commune (hence iuL E. commune 1 , 
v ., and common, vXi oommunis, common : see 
common, o. and *.] I, trans. X. To give to 
another as a partaker; bestow or confer in joint 
possession; impart knowledge or a share of: 
as, to comm un icate intelligence, news, opinions, 


a private commune, 
means of a religious eutfiu 

Westminster Rev,, CXXV. 4. 
Specifically— 2. The smallest administrative 
division or France, governed in its local affairs 
by a mayor and municipal council; a munici- 
pality or township. In the country a commune some- 
times embraces a number of villages. Similar admlnls- 
' in Italy, 1 


needed. They lived there on a communal system, and ate 
In a great dining room. 

Nordhof, Communistic Societies of the U. S. 

COIMnmllim (kom'fl-n&l-ism), n. [< F, com- 
mumali tme, < oommunal, communal, 4- -tome, 


tratlve divisions so named extol In I 

3. The people or body of citizens of a com- 
mune.— 4. In Russia, the community of peas- 
ants in a village. See The commune of 
PtftoL (a) A revolutionary conimittee_whioh took the place 


i municipality of Paris In the Frenoh revolution of 
1780, and soon usurped the supreme authority in the stale. 



or tests; to eo m mm U et rt e % dlaoaasi with to 
(tentedy wite) betorc tho person noshing. 


It was ray hap to see bl« book In a learned Gentlemans 
hand. . . . who very kindly eommtmiootsd the same tome 
fort little space. Coryot, Crudities, 1. 74. 

He mmww wi aitaf those thoughts only with the Lord 
Digby. Clarendon, Great Rebellion, Till « im 

Where God la worshipped, there he oommunioaUt his 
Meetings and holy influences. 

Jer. Taylor, Worthy Ckmummloant 

They read all they would communicate to their hearers, 

8f. To share in or participate ; have in com- 
mon. 

To thousands that oommunioate our loss. 

B. J onion, Sejanus, lit 1. 

After muohstlrre, Almagro and Floarro became Mends 
and agreed to oommunioat,* Purees and Titles. 

Punkas, Pilgrimage, p. 887. 

8. To administer the encharist or communion 
to. 

There is infinitely more reason why infants may be com- 
munieated than why they may not be baptised. 

Jar. Taylor , Works (ed. 188ft), L 187. 

The ohalioe should never have turn-over Ups, which are 
extremely liable to cause accident in communicating the 
faithful. P. £ I*. 

wSyn. L Oommunioat*, Impart, These words agree In ex- 
pressing the sharing of something with another, generally 
something not concrete, as information, news, hope, fears. 
Impart may be used of things concrete, as food. As to 
things intangible, eommunfeote is the more general, and 
impart expresses more of the idea of sharing or intimacy. 
We may communicate unconsciously; we impart by inten- 
tion. 

Good, the more 
Ootnmunieated, more abundant grows. 

MUton, P. L., v. 72. 

He that hath two ooats, let him impart to him that hath 
none ; and he that hath meat, let him do likewise. 

Luke 11L 1L 

XL intrans. 1. To have a share; take part; 
participate: followed by fa, formerly also by 
wiih, before the thing shared. 

The place Itself ... did afterward communicate in the 
benefits sent from the Lord. 2 M n y. 20. 

Ye have well done, that ye did communicate with my 
affliction. Phil. iv. 14. 

8. To have a connecting passage or means 
of transition; have communication: said of 
things, and generally followed by with : as. the 
lake communicates with the sea by means of the 
river. 

The whole body is nothing but a system of such canals 
which all oommunioate with one another. 

Arbvthnot, Aliments. 

The houses oommunioate . Johnson. 

8. To have or hold intercourse or interchange 
of thoughts: said of persons. 

Batin dear words of human speech 
We two oommunioate no more. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, lxxxv. 

4. To partake of the Lord’s supper or commu- 
nion: used absolutely or followed by wiih. 

It does not appear that he was ever formally reconciled 
to the Church of Borne, but he certainly had scruples about 
oommunioating tvith the Church of England. 

Maoaulayt Hist. Eng., vl. 

In the Fourth Iateran Council, it was decreed that any 
believer should oommunioate at least once a year— at 
Easter. Emerson, Miso., p. 10. 

commimicatat (ko-mfl'ni-kftt), a. [L. oommu- 
nicatua, pp.: see the verb.] 1. Communicated; 
•hared. Macon. — 2. Communicative. 

That every man, after the measure of his faith, shuld 
be brotherly oommunioat with his neighbors, and distrib- 
ute vnto them that thing he hath learned. 

Calvin, Four Sermons, t 

communication (kft-mll-ni-kS'shqn). n. [m 
D. kommunihatie wm Dan. kommunikation, < F. 
communication » Sp. oomunioacion = Pg. com- 
mwnioadto m It. oomunioaaione, < L. commune 
oatio(nr), < oommunicare, oommunioate : see 
oommunioate.'} 1. The act of communicating, 
(at) A conference ; a joint deliberation. 

The Alderman and his Bredern shall assemble in their 
HaUe, and drynoke ; and there haue a enrteys Communy- 
oaeion tor the woeleof the seid Glide. 

English Hide (E.E.T.8.), p. 188* 

| An act done in common with others ; a joint trans- 


US? 

AH tar eommnnieatino of ana haecsna. ea to that coat. 
m nni sa ti™ oBer lffail nE^. SSnMtpdi. of Oread, lx. 

8. Interchange of thoughts, opinions, or infor- 
mation by speech or writing. 

Use no French, but mere English, to the French la all 
com mun ication whatsoever. 

Camden, Remains, Languages. 
In the way of argument . . , and friendly eomawnica- 
ton. StakTHen. V., 111. 1 

Becrets may be carried so far as to stop the co mmmto a- 
ton necessary among all who have the management of 
attain. Swift. 

8f. Association; companionship; intercourse. 

Evfl communications [revised venion, 11 company doth**] 
corrupt good manners. i Oor. xv. 88. 

4. Means of communicating; the way and the 
means of passing from place to place, as a strait 
or channel between seas or lakes, a road be- 
tween cities or settlements, a gallery between 
apartments in a house or a fortiAestioii, the 
route by which an army communicates with its 
base of operations, etc. 


•MMnststiMk.1 Onewhoorthatwfclsh 
muzdeatm Jkp, f ^ 

Mite con* 

mmicaiorius, < LL. communicator: see com m a 
nieator.] Imparting knowledge. Barrow.— 
Communicatory letters. Seo commendatory letters, 

under commendatory. 

pommunlo (kq-mfi'ni-6), n, [L. (LL.) c omum 
nio: see communion.’] An anthem in the Bo- 
man missal, said by the celebrant after he has 
taken the ablutions. In the Moaarablo rite It is sung 
by the choir.- Originally it was sung between the veraaaof 
s psalm as a communion anthem while the people were 


<*t)An 

action. 


That euery brother and suiter be gouemed and reuled 
be the Aldlrman and malstree in ridyngge, and alle_o there 
eommunieaoouni leful nedeful and spadeful for the Frater- 
rite. SngUsh Quds(&. B. T. ft,), p. 460. 

(c) The ant of imparting, oonferring, or bestowing : as, the 
oomm n n to aHon of secrets, (d) The sot of sharing or par- 


They who have the true taste of conversation enjoy 
tinmativea in a mmmmimMm of each other’s exoeUen- 
oka. Steels, Speetator, No. 422, 

(s) Participation in the sa cr a m e nt of. the Lord’s supper, 


W. Swinton, Army of the Potomac, p. 878. 
5, That which is communicated or imparted ; 
information or intelligence imparted by speech 
or writing; a document or message imparting 
information.— 0. In rhet. } a figure by which a 
speaker or writer represents his hearer or 
reader as participating in his sentiments, by 
the use of the pronoun we instead of i or you.— 
Privileged co mm unication, in law .* (a) a comm uni ca- 
tion between such persons or under such circumstances 
that It Involves no liability for defamation, except where 
express malice is shown, (ft) A communication between 
such persona or under such circumstances that it is not a 
matter of right to prove it as an admission by calling the 
receiver of it as a witness. Also called conJUtential com 
munioation. 

on^^tho*perforated partitions 
or incomplete septa between contiguous cells 
or soceeia of the ocenoscium; a rosette-plate, 
communication-valve (ko-mu-ni-ka ' shgn- 
valv), n, A valve in the steam-pipe which con- 
nects the boiler with the cylinder of a steam- 
engine. 

communicative (kg-mfi'nl-kf-tiv), a. [™ F. 
oommunicaUfss Pr. oomunioatiu m Sp. It. .cornu- 
nicatko = Pg. communioativo, < ML. communica- 
tions, < L. communicatus, pp. of communicate, 
oommunioate: see oommumcate.] 1. Inclined 
to communicate or confer; ready to impart:' 
liberal: as, to be mutually communicative of 
benefits. 

The love God requires of us Is an operative, material, 
and communicative love. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 188ft), I. 70. 

They deserve not the name of that communicative and 
noble profession [gardening!. 

Evelyn, Calendar! um Hortenso. 

8. Disposed to impart or disclose knowledge, 
facts, or opinions: free in communicating; not 
reserved; open; talkative. 

Hr. Boswell’s frankness and gaiety made everybody oom- 
munieative. Johnson, Jour, to Western Isles. 

8. Disposed to communion with others. 

The Morning and Evening Order began, like the Brevi- 
ary, with the Lord’s Prayer : but the otonnamioaHvei spirit 
of the Reformation, where tho ministry of the Church 
was concerned, was shown at once even in this point 

& W. Dixon, Hist Church of Eng., xv. 

4. Adapted or intended for communicating. 

It cannot be doubted that In the first stages of earn- 
munioative expression, all these three [gesture, grimaoe, 
utterance] were used together, each for the particular 

purposes which it was best calculated to serve. 

Whitney, Encyo. Brit, XVIIL 767. 

5f. Capable of being communicated; commu- 
nicable. 

That beauty was too communicative and divine a thing 
to be made a property, and confined to one at once. 

ShStflcebury, Characteristics (ed. 1782), p. 106, 

communicatively (kq-mfi'ni-kfi-tiv-li), adv. In 
a oommunioative manner; by communication* 
MUton, 

The manifestation of his glory shall arise to us ; we shall 
have it communicatively. Goodwin, Works, III. iiL lift. 

oonmRKnioatlvGnefla (ko-mfl'ni-kfl-tiv-neg), ft. 
The state or quality of Doing communicative ; 
readiness to impart to others; freedom from 
reserve; talkativeness. 

I was courteously received by a worthy old house- 
keeper, who, withthe civility and oommuntcaHveneu of 
her order, showed me the interior at the house. 

Irving , Sketob-Book, p. 884. 


QCfflllircntoator (ka-mfi'ni : k&-tgr), n, [<LL. 

‘ * ium< 


i), n. [<lateME.coM- 
munuone a F. communion — Pr* communion, eo- 
muaSon as Bp. oomunion m Pg. oomfUttfiMo as It. 
eommione m D. communie as G. c omm union m 
Dan. kommunkm a 8w. communion, < L. oommu- 
nfa(ft-), common participation, LL. communion 
in cool. sense, < communis, common: see mm* 

?!me&ng, ^especially in Ideas and sentiments 
held in common; hence, fellowship; concord; 
association. 

What oommunion hath light with darkness? 

9 Cor. vL 14. 

Yet [thoul so pleased. 

Canst raise thy creature to what hi^th thou wilt 
Of union or communion, deified. 

MUton, P. L., viii 48g. 

8. Intercourse between two or more persons; 
interchange of thoughts or interests; communi- 
cation. 

The Israelites had never enj communion or affairs with 
the Ethiopians. Raleigh, Hist World. 

They eat, they drink, and In oommunion sweet 
Quaff immortality and joy. MUton, P. L, v. 687. 

8. Union in religious worship, or in doctrine 
and discipline; religious fellowship: as, 
hers in full oommiffifaft. 

Bare communion with a good church can never alone 
make a good man; If It could, we should have no bad 
ones. South. 

He desired the prayers of those whom he cells the people 
of God, meaning Mr. Gifford’s little congregation, and the 
handful of persons within his olrouit who were in com- 
munion with them. Southey, Banyan, p. SB. 

4. A body of Ohristians who have one common 
faith, but not necessarily ecclesiastical union; 
a religious denomination. 

A general history of the Eastern Communion Is a thing 
which does not exist. J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, 1 6. 

5. The act of partaking of the sacrament of the 
euoharist; the celebration of the Lord’s supper; 
also, the elements of the euoharist. 

Of the several names by which the supper of the Lord 
has been distinguished, that of the holy communion la the 
one which the Church of England has adopted. 

Eden , Churchman’s Theol. Diet, p. Id 

0f. Common action; common consent; publio 
act. 

Men . . . served and praised God by oommunion and 
in publio manner. Raleigh, Hist World. 

Glose commu nion, among Baptists, communion In the 
Lord's supper with Baptists only : a practice based on the 
belief that all who have not received baptism by immer- 
sion are in reality unbaptised, and hence not entitled to 
oommunion.^Thosc who hold ^tois belief^ are called riess- 

from another class of Baptists opposed to’lt, and hence 
called open^sommunioniste. The former prevail In the Unit- 
ed States, and the latter In Great Britain.— Ocrnimunlan 
anthem or hymn, an anthem or hymn sung after the canon 
or prayer ofoonaearation and before or daring the com- 
munion of priest and people. In the eariy church, when 
all the faithful not under discipline communicated as a 
rule every Sunday, several psalms or hymns with anti- 
phons teem to have been rang at this time. Survivals of 
this are seen in the Western eonmunto and in the M- 
nonikon of the Greek Church. The 84th psalm was espe- 
cially thus used in primitive times, and Its eighth verse 
as an antiphon. "O taste and see." as also in the Mom* 
bio liturgy. In the Anglloan Prayer-book of 1649 the 
Agnus Is directed to be sung during the oommunion of 
the people. In the American Prayer-book a hymn Im- 
mediately follows the canon.— Oommunion rismsnkp, 
the bread and wine used In the sacrament of the Lords 
supper.- Communion In ona kind. Bee haV-oommu- 
nioa.— Oommunion offioa, a liturgical form appointed 
for the administration of the Indy euoharist or Lord’s sup- 
per,— Holy tetmiwmninm the Lord’s supper ; the euoha- 
rist. See Lord. — Opsn oom i l l l lUl OB. among Baptists, 
oommunion with other Christians than those wno have re- 
ceived baptism by Immersion. See cloee communion, above. 
■Byn. L Fellowship, converse, intercourse, unity, con- 
cord, agreement 

commnalflnabto ftq-mfi'nygn-frbl), [<com- 
munion+ -able.] Capable of, or open to, commu- 
nion. Is. Taylor, Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, p. 24. 
mmmmimm (kq-mfi'nyqn-fll), a, [< eomwu- 
nion + -of.] Pertaining to a oommunion : as, 
14 communional sympathy,” Hamilton. 

fi-doth (kq-mfi'nyqa-kl6tk), n. 


communion-cloth (kq-mfi'nyqn-kUHk), n, A 

cloth for covering toe communion-table at the 

oommmtoator, < LV oommunioare, communicate : time of the service. 
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MUmmiOB-Olip (ko-infi'iiyfp-kup), n. A fw- 
gel used for the wme of the communion; a 
ohaltoe. After the Reformation this name was substi- 
toted for ohalice in the Protestant churches of England, 
and the oop was carefully made different in appearance 
from the old chalice, especially in the form of the bowl, in 
the absenoe of the knop, and in haring a cover, instead of 
the paten, fitting the top of the bowl. It is now made in 
many forms, dee out under chalice, 

oomnmnion- rall (kq-mu'nyqn-rftl), n. Same 
as altar-rail 

oommiualoil- table (kfrmu'nyqu»t& l ld), n. The 
table at or near which the communicants sit 
or kneel to partake of the Lord’s supper, or on 
whieh the bread and wine are placed ror distri- 
bution. 

flomwiHfifayip (kom'q-ninm), a. [< F. commu- 
time, < .common, common, + -ism; see com- 
mon, commune *, and -4m.] 1. An economic 

aystem, or theory, which rests upon the total or 
partial abolition of the right of private prop- 
erty, actual ownership being ascribed to the 
community as a whole or to the state. The right 
of the state to control the means of production, and also 
the distribution and consumption ox the products of in- 
dustry, is in general especially emphasized by the advo- 
cates of the theory. In some oummunistio schemes the 
right of the individual to the oontrol of his own labor is 
also denied, each one being required to do that which is 
most advantageous to the community as a whole. Such 
theories, differing in details, have frequently been ad- 
vanced — by Plato in his “ Republic," by Sir Thomas More 
in his “Utopia," and in recent times by many writers— 
and have not infrequently been carried Into execution on 
a small scale, as in the Oneida Community. See commu- 
nity. 

Communion, in Its ordinary signification, is a system or 
form of common life in which the right of private or fam- 
ily property is abolished by law, mutual consent, or vow. 

this community of goods may be added the disappear- 
ance of family life. 

Wootsey, Communism and Socialism, p. 1. 

Communism is the name that has been given to the 
schemes of social innovation which have for their starting- 
point the attempted overthrow of the institution of pri- 
vate property, Bncyc. Brit., VL 211. 

The machinery of Communism, like existing social ma- 
chinery, has to be framed out of existing human nature ; 
and the defects of existing human nature will generate in 
the one the same evils as in the other. 

H. Spencer, Man vs. Btate, p. 41. 

8. Comnnmalism [An improper use.] 
oommuniat (kom'^-mst), ». [= D. communist 
= Or. Dan. kommunist, < F. communists (a Bp. 
oomutmia » Pg. oommunista), < common, com- 
mon. + - iste : gee common, commune 2 , n., and 
-ist.) 1. One who advocates and practises the 
doctrines of communism. 

All communists without exception propose that the peo- 
ple aa a whole, or some particular division of the people, 
as a village, or commune, should own all the means of 
production— land, houses, factories, railroads, canals, etc, ; 
that production should be carried on in common ; and 
that officers, selected iu one way or another, should dis- 
tribute among the inhabitants the fruits of their labor. 

JL r. Ely, French and German Socialism, p. 85. 

Discordant theories range from the doctrines of the 
communist, who would overturn our social structures, to 
those of the timid, half-hearted believers in our govern- 
ment, who wish to go back to restraints and powers ex- 
erted by the monarons of Europe. 

AT. A. Esc., CXXVH. 860. 

8. An advoonte of communaliam; a member 
of a commune : a communaliet.— ; Bible Commu- 
nist. 8 as Perfectionist. 

OOflnmnnlgtiC (kom-fl-nia'tik), a, [< communist 
+ -to.] 1, Relating to communists or commu- 
nism ; according with the principles of commu- 
nism: as, communistic theories; communistic 
arrangements. 

Do cases of communistic holding have as yet been ad- 
duced from records of the early period. 

D. W. Mots, German Land-holding, p. SO. 

8. Communalistio. [An improper use.] 
oommimlsfclcallv (kom-fi-nis'ti-kal-i), adv. In 
memi&mm with communism ; in' a communis- 
tic form or way. 

OOmmunitarlan (kq-mfi-ni-t&'ri-qn), a. [< com- 
munity + -arias.] A member of a community ; 
a member of a communistic association; one 
who believes in the wisdom of community life. 

Theae mendacious rogues four neighbors] circulated a 
report that we communitarians were exterminated, to the 
last man, by severing ourselves asunder with the sweep of 
our own scythes ! — and that the world had lost nothing by 
this little accident. 

Hawthorns, BUthedale Romance, p. 78. 
riomnumitlon (kom-$-nish'<m), n. [< commune 
+ -fttos.] Communion. [Bare.] 


mod. F. c ommuni ty m Pr. commmUat » I to. oo- ooflUBStaAIUty 
munidad ■ Pg. eo mm u u idade aa It commita. < L. oommutabiUtf a 
eommunita(t-)a, fellowship, a sense of fellow- 
ship, ML. also a society, a division of people, 

< communis, common: see common, a ., and com- 
monly.] 1. Common possession or enjoyment ; 
the holding or sharing of interests, possessions, 
or privileges in common by two or more indi- 
viduals: as, a community of goods; community 
of interests between husband and wife. 

Of all the griefs that mortals share 
The one that seems the hardest to bear 
le the grief without community. 

Hood, Miss Kflmansegg. 

The essential community of nature between organlo 
growth and Inorgauicgrowth is, I 


„>Uim *. Jmt 
c oum utabiUdaa ,<, IfUrV 
mutabiUta{t-)s t < L. commutators, commutable: 

see commutdble and -bility.] The quality of 

< communis, common: see common, a., and com- being commntable; into 
- ~ " oommutableness. 

The commutability of terms, 

onmmtable (kq-mfL't^-bl), a. [■ Bp. ooumhi- 
table zb Pg. commutavel = It. commutabUe, < L. 
commutabfUs, < eommutare, change: see com- 
mute,] Capable of being exchanged or mu- 
tually changed; interchangeable. 

Here the predicate and subject are not commutable. 
Whately, Logic. 

wh oommntebles«M (ke-mfi'tfr-bl-nev), n. Bum 

on observing that th.y both regUt ln «£»»»« "V- , u emmuUMUty. 

The natural eqiullty at tin lUllani fa vltible In’ their OOBUBBtMlt (kg-mfl'tftnt), [< L. 
community at good looks as well as good i 
HomUs, Vei 


Venetian life, xxL 
2. life in association with others; the social 
state. [Bare.] 

Confined 

To cells, end unfrequented woods, they knew not 
The fierce vexation of community. 

Shirley , The Brothers, iv. l. 

8. A number of people associated together by 


tafKfr; 

mute, 


the fact ofreridenoe ‘111 the same locafit*, or di £2SwEfSS^’SjSri: D 
subjection to the same local laws and regula- rnmmutaUn — h n L 

tione ; a village, township, or municipality, "**** - «• eommutaUo _ Bp. 


The sympathetic or social feelings are not so strong be- 
tween different communities as betwocu individuals of 
the same community. Calhoun, Works, I. 9. 

With them [the Slavic nations] the rale of the free- 
dom of aoquetu has been lets strictly observed than in 
other European countries, and with them, accordingly, 
the community continues In its fullest vigor. 

W. E. Hearn, Aryan Household, p. 24a 
A great many of the manors now or formerly existing 
represent ancient eommunitiM in which, little by little, 
the authority of the community was engrossed by the 
most considerable man in It, until he became the lord, 
and the other landholders became his dependents. 

F. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 41. 

4. A society or association of persons having 
common interests or privileges, commercial, 
social, political, or ecclesiastical, and subject 
to the same regulations; now, especially, a so- 
ciety of this nature in which the members re- 
side together or in the same locality : as, the 
Oneida Community (see below). 

According to the “Rules and Orders of the Clothiers' 


>)*, ppr. of eommutare, change: see com- 
e.j in dig,, an oblong block of figures, 
denoting the sum of a number of products, each 
consisting of as many factors as the block has 
rows, ana each factor being formed by com- 
pounding as umbra the constituents in one row, 
the different terms being due to permutation 
with change of sign, in every possible way, of 
mts of every column after the first. 

F. com- 
Ip. conmutaoton 

■e Pg. commutaoBo an It. commutations, < L. 
commutation), < eommutare, pp. commutatus, 
change: see commute .] 1. A passing from one 
state to another; alteration; change. 

So great Is the commutation, that the soul then hated 
only that which now only It loves. South, Sermons. 

8. The act of giving one thing for another; 
exchange j barter. 

By giving and returning, by commerce and commutation. 

South, Sermons. 

The use of money In the commeroe end trefflok of man- 
kind, le that of saving the commutation of more bulky 
commodities. Arbuthnot , Anc. Coins. 

8. The act of substituting one thing for an- 
other: substitution. [This, in the specific ap- 
plications noted below, is now the usual signifi- 
cation of the word.] 

A kind of mutual commutation there is whereby those 
concrete names, God and Man, when we speak of Christ, 
do take interchangeably one another’s room. 

Hooker, Ecoles. Polity, v. 1 58. 

The law of God had allowed an evasion, that is, by way 
of commutation or redemption. Sir T. Browns. 

Specifically— (a) In law, the change of a penalty or pun- 
ishment from a greater to a less, as banishment instead of 


Suite are allowable in the spiritual courts for money 
agreed to be given as a commutation tar penance. 

Blackstone. 

(b) The substitution of one sort of payment for another, or 
of a money payment in lien of the performance of ootn- 
pulsory duty or labor, or of a single payment in lieu of a 
number of successive payments, usually at a reduced rate. 
See commutation-ticket, (o) MiliL, the money value of al- 
lowance!, such as quarters, fuel, forage, etc., taken in place 
of them.— Angle of oomfimietton, the excess of the 
heliocentric longitude of a planet over that of the earth.— 
Ocffiupmmite Of Tithes lot, an English statute of 1886 
(6 and 7 Wm. IV., o. 71), frequently amended, providing 
for the payment of tithes in money and prescribing means 


6. The body of people in a state or common- 
wealth ; the pubuo, or people in general : used 
in this sense always with the definite auricle. 

It is not designed for her own use, but for the whole 
community * Addison, Guardian. 

Bnrdens upon the poorer daises of ths community. 

Holism. 

8f. Commonness; frequency. 

Slok and blunted with community. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ill 2. 

7. In logic, the being possessed in common by 
several subjects Brethren of the Community. 

See brother .— Community Of goods, the holding of goods 

in common, implying common ownership and common £1 —— 

use and enjoyment, but not, in law, the right of partition “'jj a** /v™ * +c #«v _ 

or severance.— Community p r o pe rty , in eivil law (and C MTTnmu tation-tlcket (kom-i)-tfi shon-tlk f et),n. 
In the States of California, LonUdana, Nevada^ Texas, A ticket issued at a reduced rate by a earner 

^ of passengers, entitling the holder to be car» 

bSd'^d wSrSduri^s Kant^uiti^p^rt j}® 5 ow * given rou& a limited number of 
either, and of p r op er ty aoquired by either by bequest; in- times, or an unlimited number during a certain 
heritanoe. or gift All other acquisitions daring mar- period. 

SS 5E commutative (kft-mfi'tp-tiv), a. [- F. commu- 
te bring meanwhile passive. On tlwdeifch of 

It. wmmutattoo, < ML. *oommutatwus (fern, mm* 
mutaUva, n., exchange), < L. commutatus, pp of 
eommutare, change: see commute.] Relating 
to exchange; interchangeable; mutual: aa, 
commutative justice (that is, justice which is 
mutually done and received). 

This is the measure of commutative justice, or of that 


wife’s rights bring meanwhile passive. On the death of 
either, the survivor administers, much as in the oase of 
partnership, the survivor being entitled to one half, and 
the heirs, etc., of the deceased to the other half.— f 


i early form of organisation in which the 

heirs of a given ancestor and their heirs in turn continued 
to live together, upon the common inheritance, with a 
common dwelling and common table.— Oneida Commu- 
nity, a religious society or brotherhood, the Bwe Commu- 
nists or Perfectionists, established in 1847 on Oneida oreek, 
in Lenox township, Madison county, New York, by John 
H. Noyes, after unsuooeeeful attempts to establish it at 
New Haven, Connecticut, In 1884. and at Putney, Ver- 
mont, In ISSf. A branoh of the Ondda Community also ex- 
isted atWi HLn^o rd, Connecticut, but has now been with- 


Ic, all property and all ohildren belonging primarily 

riety, and the restrict * r --— =* 

tirriy abolished ; but in 1879, 


to the socle! 


u The ooifunimfriofi of the body of Christ," and “Christ were 
being our life," are such secret glories, that, aa the frui- 
tion of them is the portion of the other world, so also is 
the full perception and understanding of them. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), L 809. 

oommimlty (k^mfl'nj-ti), n,* pi. communities 
(-tis). [m OF. eommwUte, eommunete, eomunete, 
eommmtt etc. (> E. cmrnmty, the older form), 


restrictions of msrriage bring en 
.n 1879, owing to the increasing de- 
mand of public opinion that the social practloes of the 
- J should be abandoned, marriage and family life 
itroduoed, and In 1880 communism of property 
gave place to a joint-stock system, and the Community 
was legally incorporated as “the Oneida Community, 


Justice which supposes exchange of things profitable for 
things profitable. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), L 45L 

Oamsmtattvs oomMnatton. in sip., a mode of combi- 
nation in which the order of the elements is Indifferent 
— Oomxnututlvt aqutnurfe, a contract in which each of 
the contracting parties gives and receives an equivalent 
— Qommutolm multftUottiau, a mode of muir “ 
cation in which the order of the factors is indiffera 

a rule of algebra permitting 
of combination of two terms ok 

Vjmr 


onmmta.tiTel 7 (ko-mfl't#-tiv-li), adv. 
of mekmga. Sir T. Broume. 



[s Pg. com- 

w \ wWWmlrffj 

fiommuty.] 1. 


for revenlug tbg our- 
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not* from the battery without obliging tbs 
Hnagemeat «f the eondueton from the pole* s 
as, Bartin’s commutator, in the mtgMto-dMMo 

or dynamo-electric machines (mo « Icctricl a commutator 
is ordluarily employed to regulate the direction at the 
onrrent through the external circuit. 

9. A contrivance for varying the strength of 
an eleotrio current by bringing either a portion 
or the whole of the voltaic cells in a battery 
into the circuit. 

commute (ko-mfit'), r.jpret. and pp. commuted, 
ppr. commuting, [= Bp. oonmutar a> Pg. com- 
mutar « It. commuiare, < L. commutate, change, 
exchange, < com - (intensive) -I- mutate, change : 
see mutable, mutation, etc.] L trans. 1. To ex- 
change; put in the place of another (thing or n . ra , . 

person) ; give or receive for another; substi- oompgct 1 (kgm-pakt ), v,t [Formerly also, 
tut. another thing for. .rron awisly, compaek; < ML. eompaetan.Join, 


We wenttoeee the nrinee of the old haw so em m ae t 
with that bttnmlnous tnd in which the materials arafiyd, 
as the like to hardly to be found. 

Beclyn, Diary, Feb, 7, 1845. 

6. Composed; consisting; made. [Poetical.] 

My heart to not compact of flint nor iteeL 

Shat, Tit And., ▼. A 

_ . One low chart, oompact at thankleM earth, 

The fatal byword of all yean to oome. 

Tcnnyoon, Oodiva. 

-Syn. L Firm, condensed.— 8, Tene, sententious, suo- 
cinct oonctoe. 

ZLt a. Structure ; frame. 

He was of a mean or low compact, but without dispro- 
portion and unevenness either in lineaments or parts. 

Sir Q. Buck, Bibh, IlCTp. 148. 


tiiers see compact, a.] The act of i 
the state of being oompact. [Bare.] 

Buildings which stand by architecture and compaction . 



),*. [AseoiNfiadft 
A oompact or an 


This smart was commuted for shame. 

Hammond, Works, IV. 519. 
God will not suffer us to commute a duty, because all Is 
hto due. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), 1. 868. 

Having commuted his petty sovereignty tor a consider- 
able sum of money. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., xv. 

Specifically —(a) To exchange one penalty or punishment 
for another of less severity. 

Let him commute hto eternal fear with a temporal suf- 
fering, preventing God's Judgment by passing one of bis 
own. Jor. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), L 584. 

The utmost that could be obtained was that her sen- 
tence should be commuted from burning to beheading. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., y. 
(t) To substitute one sort of burden for another : espe- 
cially, to substitute money payment for payment in kind 
or the performance of a compulsory duty : as, to commute 
tithes. 

A severe tax. which the noble reluctantly paid and 
which the penniless culprit commuted by personal slavery, 
was sufficiently unjust as well as absurd, 

Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 87. 

9. In elect, to regulate (the direction of an 
electrical current) as by a commutator. 

XX. intrane. If. To serve aa a substitute. 
Those Institutions which God designed for means to fur- 
ther men In holiness, they look upon as a privilege to serve 
Instead of it, and to commute for it South, Harmons. 


. , v, jum. 

unite, < L. compactua, pp.: see compact*, a,} 
1. To thrust, drive, pack, or press closely to- 
gether ; join firmly ; consolidate, as the parts 
which compose a body ; condense. 

The air to partially exhausted, thus causing the atmo- 
spheric pressure to operate in compacting the pulp into 
paper. Ure, Diet, lit 490. 

Many souls . . . might be poetic gardens It they would 
compact all their energies into growing two roses and a 
lily — three poems in all, tor a lifetime. 

S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 108. 

9. To units or connect firmly, as in a system ; 
join the parts of tightly; bring into close junc- 
tion, as the sheets of a book or other loose ma- 
terials, by heating, pressure, or the like. 

The whole body fitly joined together and compacted. 

Eph. iv. 16. 

A bridge of that length ... so curiously compacted 
together with one only arch. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 808. 

The condensing or compacting to now generally accom- 
plished by psssing the sheets between the cylinders of a 
rolling machine. Encye. Brit., IV. 42. 

3. To make firm or stable; establish firmly; 
confirm; solidify. 

Nor are the nerves of his compacted strength 
Stretch'd and dissolved into unsinew'd length. 

Sir J, Denham. 


A solemn compaction with the Devil. 

Quoted in KH. Scare' e Pictures of Olden Time, p. me. 

compactly (kgm-pakt' U), adv. In a compact 
or condensed manner; closely; concisely; brief- 
ly; tersely; neatly. 

You have put all this together most compactly. 

Lamb, To Barton. 

compactness (kgm-pakt'nes), ft. The state or 
quality of being compact, (a) Firmness ; close union 
of parts. 

In the ancient oity . . . the extreme compaetncee at the 
political structure made representation unnecessary. 

J. Piste, Amer. Pol Ideas, p. 7L 
(6) Terseness; condensation; conciseness, as of expres- 
sion or style. 

The monotonous versification which Pope had intro- 
duced, no lopger redeemed by hto brilliant wit and hto cam- 
pactncee of expression, palled on the ear of the public. 

Macaulay, Moors's Byron, 


9. To pay in money instead of in kind or in 
duty. 

He . . . thinks it unlawful to commute, and that he to compact 2 (kom'pakt, formerly kgm-pakt'), n, 


As to my oharaoter, it is notyet compacted enough for 
inspection. T. Winlhrop, Cecil Dreeme, vi. 


bound to pay his vow in kind. 

Jer. Taylor, Buie of Conscience, L 4. 

8. To pay a single sum aa an equivalent for 
a number of successive payments ; specifically, 
to purchase and use a commutation-ticket. 

commuter (kg-mu'tdr), n. One who commutes ; 
specifically, one who purchases and uses a com- 
mutation-ticket. 

oammntual (ko-mfl'$-al), a. [< com - + mutu- 
al,'} Mutual; reciprocal. [Bare and poetical.] 
There, with oommutual seal, we both had strove 
In acts of dear benevolenoe and love. Pope , Odyssey. 

commutnality (ko-mu-J$-al'i-ti), *. [< COM- 
mutual + -ity.} The state or quality or being 
oommutual : reciprocal union. [Bare.] 

oomoie (kd'mdsl a, [< L. comoaue, < coma, 
hair: see coma*.] Hairy: ©ornate, (a) in entom., 
specifically, tipped with a brush or tuft of hairs ; having 
a bunch of hairs on the apex. (6) In bat., furnished with 
a coma. See out under coma*. 

comoufl (ko'raus), a. [< L. comoeua , hairy 
comoee,} Same as comose . 

oomp 

Hvc, , 

oompaokl 

oompact 1 (kqm-pakt'), a, and n, [Formerly 
compacte; m v, (3k compact sb Dan. kompakt, < 
F. compacte am Sp. Pg. oompacto = It. compatto, 


[sit. compatto, l h. oomvactum, compectum , an 
agreement, prop. neut. or compactua, compactua, 
pp. of compociaci, compacted , agree with, < com-, 
with, + paciscara, deponent pacisci, pp. paotua, 
agree, covenant: see pnot,} An agreement; a 
contract between parties ; m general, any cove- 
nant or contract between individuals, mem- 
bers of a community, or nations. 

What is the course and drift of your compact f 

Shak., 0. of E., ii. 2. 

The law of nations depends on mutual compacte. treaties, 
leagues, etc. Blaakstons. 

By a mutual compact, we talked Ilttlo In the cars. 

0. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 19. 

Family Compact See family . — Mayflower oompact, 


„ , Join to- 

union or con- 
nection of parts; structure well connected or 
closely wrought ; manner of joining. 

With comely oompasse and oompaeture strong. 

Spencer, F. Q., 3. lx. 94. 

oompage (kom-pij '), *. [< L. composes : see 

compogea.] Same as compogea. 

The ship of civilisation, either ancient or modern, to a 
vast jointed oompage of timbers and of boards, bolted and 
bound together. 2#. Taylor. 

oompages (kom-p&'jts), n. [< L. compogea, a 
joining together, a structure, C oompingere {com- 
pag -), join together: see compact*, a,} 1 A sys- 
tem or structure of many united parts. [Bare.] 
Your glass drops, from which if the least portion be 
broken, the whole campagee Immediately dissolves and 
shatters into dust and atoms. 

Bp. Parker, Flatonlok Philos., p. 46. 
And as for all that oompages of external bodies which 
wntyoi ‘ 


civil body politick, and to enact, constitute and frame 
suoh just and equal laws, ordenanoes, acts, constitutions 
and offloes, from time to time, as shall be thought most 
meets and convenient for the general good of the Oolonie. " 
—flOOUl compact Seme as soefot contract* See contract 



Thou pernicious woman, 

Compact with her that's gone i 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 


< pp!Tf^ M>.] To 

pingm-e, join together, make close or fast, < * connect or enter into an agreement. 

eon k together, + pangen, pp. naetus, fasten, . Srtum. rwolued to dMtroy hl» male olilMien, either 
•ekflxTakin to 1! i* I «T h.ttlng to eompaoUi with hU brother Titan, nrto preuent 

the prophMle'whloh wa» that hi. tonne ibonld depo» him. 
Oloeely end flmJy united, as the parte or par- Sandy, Xrarallei, p. sss. 

^ ^ bodie?! ba^ngthe parts or per- (k^.pak'ted-U), ode. In a com- 

ogether; solid; dense: “SStrSMMj oompendioualy; tersely ; closely. 
Lovelace. [Bnre.T 


you contend for, I shall grant you Its existence. 

9. [NL.] In aitaf. : (a) An articulation. ( b ) A 
commissure. 

oompaglnatet (kom-pajM-nftt), v. t. [< LL. 
oompaginatu8, pp. of compaginate, join together, 
< L. eompago (compagin-), collateral form of 00 m- 
pagee : see compogea ana oompaofl.} To set to- 
gether; unite or hold together. Montague, 

OOmpaginaMcnt (kom-paj-i-nfi'shqn), n, [< 
LL. compaginatio(n-), < compaginarc, join toge- 
ther: seeoomwa^ ^ ^.l Union of puts; struc- 
ture; connection; contexture. 

A oompagination of many parts. 

Jer. Taylor, Bepentanoe, v. 1 8. 

oompaignablet, a. See oompanidble . Chaucer, 

oompalgnlet, a. An obsolete form of company, 
Chaucer . 

compamet, n . A word whose meaning has not 
been ascertained, but supposed to mean ‘com- 
panion, friend,’ occurring in the following pas- 
sage: 

As help me God, it wol not be, oompame fvar. combi mm], 

I love another, and ellei were I to blame. 

Chaucer, Miller's Tale, 1. 618. 

companablet, a. See oompanidble, Chaucer, 
n. See oompanidblenese. Sir 

companagek n, [ME. companage, < OF. com- 
panage (>ML. companagium) m It. oompanatico, 


as, a compact mass of pe 
Glass, crystal, gems, and other compact bodies. 

Newton, Optloks. 

9. In entom., specifically, compacted or pressed 
©lose, as a jointed organ, or any part of it, when 
the j&kti are very closely nulled, forming a 
continuous mass : as, a compact antennal club 


IneflS (kgm-pak'ted-nes), n. The 


, w -pak 

state of being compacted or firmly and close- 
ly bound together; closeness and firmness of 
parts; compactness. 

LOter (kgm-pak't6r), n . One who 00 m- 
or unites. 


of our language. Felton, On Beading tiie Classios. These [garlands] were made up after all ways of art, eom- 

4. Compacted ; joined 5 held together. ***' Brown€f ula0t ,l * 

Jsrusalem to btdldad as a otty that to compact together. 00jBipactt0ll 1 f (kgm-pak'shgn), n. [< L. eompae- 

Mmjdk a rn *-), < compingere, pp. oompactua, join toge- 


ML. *mmpanatimm (ML. also oompanie), com- 
.panage, < L. com-, with, + panie, bread: see 
company , ».] All kinds of sustenance except 
bread and drink, Wharton, 
companlablet, a, [< ME. oompanyablc, also 
compandble, oommignable, sociable, social < 
OF. oompaignable, oompagndble, mmpagmble, 
etc.,< compdiffnie, oompagme, etc., company: see 
company, n., and -able.} Maintaining friendly 
intercourse; companionable; social. 

To sentilmen he was right servlaable, 

Another withall full good and oompanabU. 

Oenerydu (E. XT. B.), L 9961. 

Towards hto queen he was nothing uxcrlons, but com- 
paniablc and reepectlve. Bacon, Hen. VII., p. 94L 

oompanlablene— t, n, [Al*o oompanabUmm; < 
oompanidble + -aesff.l The quality of being 
companionable ; soeiableness. 

Hto retiredness wss for prayer, hto oompznteUtnm wa 
for preaching. ip. Matt, Meditations, tv. 


oomniHla&i 
iatnonFt 01 


•pw'ysn), n. [< ME. 

eompe ri uon, eompat/uou, 



nion, F. compagnon (> G. compagnon a D. Dan. 
n) m Fr. oompanho a 8p. oompafto, 
(obs.) a It. compagno, < ML. *«>m- 
umo(n-), companion, messmate, commensal, 
compoftfufii, companies (> OF. compaignie, 
etc.), a mess, company taking meals together: 
see company , ».] 1. One who accompanies or 
associates with another, either habitually or 
casually; one who shares the lot of another; 
a mate; a comrade. 

I am a companion of all them that fear thee. 

Pi. czlx. es. 

Set Caliban and his companion* free. 

Shak., Tempest, v. 1. 
A merry companion ii welcome and acceptable to all 
men. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 488. 

How fair that new May morning when I rote 
Companion of the inn for all the day 

Jones Very, Poems, p. 91. 

2f. A fellow; a worthless person. 

What ahould the wan do with these jigging fools? 
Companion, hence 1 Shalt., J. C., It. a 

And this companion too— beshrew him t 

Ford, Fancies, 1L 1. 

9. One who holds the lowest rank in an Eng- 
lish honorary order: as, a companion of the Bath 
(abbreviated C. if.), St. Michael and St. George, 
etc— Companion to the cycloid. Bee cycloid. m$yn,L 

Comrade, Friend, etc. See associate. 

companion 1 (kora-pan'yqn), v. t. [< compan- 
ion*, it.] 1. To be a companion to; aocom- 
pany. 

Methlnks 'twould be a guilt — a very guilt — 

Mot to companion thee. Keats. 

f entire- 
I on a 


site pillar of the ] 

9. To make equal; put on the same level. 
Companion me with my mistress. Shah., A. and C., L a 
[Bare in both senses.] 

companion 3 (kgm-pan'yon), n. [< D. komparie, 
1ST kmpmgke = MLG. hmpanaie , kompanghe 
kmp^nbf quarter-deck, poop, companion, ap- 
par. < F. compagnie m Sp. compatta, now con t- 
pafUa, a company, in the particular aense of 
a ship’s company, the crew (of. Sp. oompaHa 
(obs. ), an outhouse). The E. word conforms to 
companion* ; cf. F. compagnons, sailors, crew, 
lit. companions.] Naut . : (a) The framing and 
•ash-lights on the quarter-deck or round-house, 
through which light passes to the cabins and 
deck below. Sailors Word-book. (b) A raised 
hatch or cover to the cabin-stair of a merchant 
vessel Young's Nant. Diet L 
oompanlcnable (kqm-pan'yqn-^-bl), a. [< com- 
panion! 4- -able.] Fitted for good-fellowship; 
qualified or inclined to be agreeable in com- 
pany; sociable. 

A companionable sadness. J. Walton, Donne. 

I never found the companion that was ao companionable 

u, Walden, p. 147. 


ae solitude. 


Thoreau , 


oompudonabtoneu (kgm-pan'yOT-ft-W-aes), *. 
The quality of being companionable ; sociable- 


He (Sir J. WagitaffJ had a great companionableness in 
hie nature. Clarendon, Great Bebelllon, adv. 


oompanlonably (kQm-pan'yoii-a-bli), adv. 
a companionable manner. Clarendon* 


In 
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Sw. kompani , in senses 6, 7, 9) «b Fr, oompemkia, 
compagma, mod. coumpagna m Sp. eompatUa m 
Pg. oompahkia m It. oompagnia, < ML. *eom- 
pania; cf. companium, ana companies f also com- 
pants, a mesa, a company taking meals together 
(later ML, eompagnia, any company), < L. com-, 
together, + panic, bread: see pantry. Cf. com- 
panion! and companage. Hence (from E.) Hind. 
Jsampni, (from It.) Turk, qompanya, company.] 
If. Friendship; an act pertaining to or befit- 
ting a friend or companion. 

This which thou me dost for eompanye, 

Chaucer , Trol\uM t lii. 368. 

2. A person or persons conjoined to or asso- 
ciated with * “ ‘ 


another or others in any way; one 
or more having or coming into companionship 
with another or others: as, choose your com- 
pany carefully; to meet company on the road. 

The Frenchman resisted and drew his sword: with that 
company came in and disarmed him. 

Winitkrop, Hist New England, II. 880. 

3. Consort of persons one with another; com- 
panionship; fellowship; association: as, to fall 
into company with a stranger. 

Some of us are gentlemen, 

Such as the fury of ungovern’d youth 
Thrust from the company of awful men. 

Shat., T. Q. of V., It. 1. 
Brethren, farewell ; your company along 
I will not wish. Milton , S. A., 1. 1418. 

4. An assemblage or consociation of persons 
or, rarely, of animals ; any associated or related 
aggregate, indefinitely. 

A nation and a company of nations shall be at thee. 

Gen. xxxv. 11. 

I have compared thee ... to a company at horses. 

Cant. 1. 9. 

Forbear till this company be paswd. 

Shak., hLh,U 

0. A body of persons associated for friendly 
intercourse, conversation, or pleasure: as, a 
small company to dinner. Specifically— (a) Guests 
at a person's house ; persons entertained : often used of a 
single person. 

I believe, Lady Sneerwell, here's company coming. 

Sheridan, Schoolfor Scandal, 1. 1. 
(8) A body or collection of companions; a social or con- 
genial assemblage ; society collectively. 

A crowd Is not company, and faces are but a gallery of 
pictures, where there Is no love. Bacon, Friendship. 

Conversation with the beet company at both sexes. 

Dryden. 

Nature has left every man a capacity of being agreeable, 
though not of shining in company. Swift, Conversation. 

6. A number of persons united for performing 
or carrying on anything jointly: as, a company 
of players; an insurance company; the East 
Indua Company, In business, a company is generally 
composed of a considerable number of shareholders, who 
delegate the control of Its affairs to certain officers ; a 
smaller association, each of whose members shares in its 
management, or invests capital in It by special contract, 
is called a partnership. 

7. A member or the members of a firm so des- 
ignated without being named in the style or 
title of the firm: usually abbreviated when 
written : as, Messrs. Smith & Co ,— 8. More spe- 
cifically, in London, an ancient guild or incor- 
poration of trade: as, “high in office in the 

M I 


oblations Incurred by the eomptuiy to a 


amount of capital subscribed by each i 

uvsTf nrnnua u lss guilds of losloii founded in the 
middle ages rsoffiedon account of their adoption of 
particular liveries or costumes.— imp's co mp any, the 
men and offloersof a ship— To boar (any one) company, 
toaooompany; attend; go with. 

His faithful dog shall bear him co mpa ny. 

Pope, Essay on Man, L 111 
To bo good company, to be an agreeable companion.— 
To keep company, to consort together. 

Day and night did we keepeompany. Shah., T. N., v. L 
To kaap (a person) company. (a) To accompany: at- 
tend ; associa t e with; remain with for companionship. 
Well, keep me company but two years more, 

Thou shalt not know the sound of thine own tongue. 

Shah., M. of V?, L 1. 
(8) To associate with as a lover or suitor,— To kaop oom- 
pany with, (a) To associate with; make a companion 
of ; accompany. 1 

Thou see'st my love, that will keep company 
With thee in tears; hide nothing, then, from me. 

Beau, and ^/^Muld's Tragedy, 111 1 
(8) To frequent the society of as a suitor or sweetheart: 
as, to keep company with a girl [Colloq.] * 

My sister Hannah and the young man who was keeping 
company with her went too. 

S. 0. Jewett, Deephaven, p. 187. 
-SyiL 4 Assembly, collection, group gathering, crowd, 
band, horde, crew, gang, troop 
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pany ; attend; go with; be companion to. 

The soldier that did company these three. 

Shot., Oymbellne, v. 5. 

I know your goodness companies you r neatness. 

Fletcher (and another 1 ), Queen of Corinth, ill. 1. 

2. To associate ; join. 

Ther dido mervelUously well the xl knyghtes that with 
hem were oompanyed. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 111. 888. 

II. intrams. I. To live in company; asso- 
ciate; consort or keep company. 

And what shall we in this case do? Shall we company 
with them? Latimer, Sermon of the Plough. 

I wrote unto you in an epistle not to company with for 
nioators. ICor. v. 9. 

2. To be a gay companion. Spenser,— 3. To 
have sexual intercourse. Bp. Hall . 
comparable (kom'pft-ra-bl), a. [= F. Sp. com- 
parable = Pg. oomparavel = It. oomparabtte , < 
L. comparabiUs , < comparare , compare : see com- 
pare l, v.] 1 , . Capable of being compared.* 2. 
Worthy of comparison; being of equal regard; 
worthy to be ranked with. 

A man comparable with any of the captains of that age, 
KnoUes, Hist Turin. 

In his assumption of Infallibility, and his measures for 
enforcing conformity, Galvin was a pope comparable with 
any who Issued bulls from the Vatican. 

H. Spencer, Pop. Bet Mo., XXVm. 869. 

comparableness (kom'pa-rg-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being comparable, 
comparably (kom r p&-ra-bli), adv. hx a man- 
ner or degree worthy to be compared, or of 
equal regard. Wotton. 

comparand (kom'pfc-rSt), n, [< L. comparatus, 
pp. of oomparare , compare : see compare!, tu 
One of two things compared to the other. Dal- 
gamo . 


companion-ladder (kqm-pan'yqn-lad'to), a. 
The steps or ladder on a ship leading from the 
poop-deck or quarter-deck to the cabin, 
companioning! (kam-pan'yqn-les), a. [< com- 
panion! 4- -less,} Having no companion. 

A phantom among men, oompanionles* 

Am the last cloud of an expiring storm. 

Shelley, Adonals, xxxL 
I, the last 9° forth companionless. 

Tennyson, Morte d' Arthur. 

COmpantonihip (kgm-pan'yqn-ship), w. [<com- 
panion! + -skip.] 1. The state or fact of be- 
ing a companion ; fellowship ; association ; com- 
pany; especially, good-fellowship. 

Tis Aleiblades, and some twenty horse, 

All of companionship. Shak., T. at A., i 1. 

He never seemed to avail himself of my sympathy other 
than by mere companionship. Irving. 

2. In printing, an association of compositors 
engaged in setting up one work or more, under 
the management of a olioken 
oompaidcmway (kom-pan'ypn-wfi), n. [< oom- 
mmmmfl + way,] The itadroase at the entranoe 
to a ship’s cabin. 

oompa&y (kum'pa-ni), n. ; pL companies (-nix). 
[Early mod. E. also cumpanie; < ME. eompanye, 
pany, mnpaignie, eta,, <Or.com- 
gnie, cumpmgnie, etc., F. oompa- 
gnte (> D. iompagnie m G. empagnie m San. 


Goldsmiths’ company,* Di8ms.-9. MiM., a oomparatipnt (kom-^a-rt'shfln ), «. 
mibdi vision of an infimtsy regiment or battal- p aratio (n-), a prep aring, a pro vidi ng ta f <em- 


ion, corresponding to a troop of cavalry or a 
battery of artillery, consisting of from 60 to 
100 men, and commanded by a captain, in the 
British army the company la subdivided Into four sec- 
tions, and each company has Its own arms and accoutre- 
ment chest, and keeps its own books. In the United 
States army Infantry companies In time of war are ex- 
pected to snow about 100 men. A regiment of Infantry 
has 10 companies, and each company has a captain and 
two lieutenants. In the German army a company num- 
bers about 850 men, under a captain, who Is mounted. 
10. Naut. : (a) The crew of a ship, including 
the officers, (b) A fleet.— Ilf. A number or 
collection of things. [Bare.] 

There Is a great oompany of falre galleries. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 181. 

There was also a oompany of deer’s feet, stuck up in the 
houses. Mowrt?* Journal, in App. to New England's 

[Memorial, p. 858. 

Companies Act, an BnglUh statute of 1868, frequently 
amended In later yean, which provides for the formation, 
management, and winding up of business associations other 
than partnenhips.— Oompazdts' Clauses Act an Eng- 
lish statute of 1846 (8 and 9 Viet,, o. 16), embodying the 
provisions relating to the constitution and management 
of corporations, usually included in acts creating such 
corporations, for the purpose of avoiding the necessity of 
repeating them In future legislation and of Insuring uni* 
* — * Oompany fund. «ee fund,— Qaamm at 

— l See moneyer.— HLdepsndS&t company, a 
' of irregular or militia soldiers, under a cap- 


parare, pp. comparatus, prepare, provide, ar- 
range: see compare 3 .] Provision; the act of 
providing or making ready. Coekeram , 
comparatlval (kqm-par-ft-ti'val or kgm-par'ft- 
ti-vftl), a. [< comparative 4* -at] In pram., of 
the comparative degree, 
comparative (kqm-par'g-tiv), a. and a. [as G. 
oomparaUv = Dan. Sw. komparativ sc F. com- 
paraMfws Pr. oomparatiu «[Sp. Pg. It. compa- 
rative, < L. oomparativus, < comparatus, pp. of 
comparare, compare: see compare!, tu L a. 
1. Estimated by comparison; not pontive or 
absolute ; relative. 

The blossom is a positive good : the remove of It, to give 
place to the fruit, a comparative good. 



If they were notin a state of knowledge and virtue, they 
re re at least in one oLcomp ar ativs Innocence. 

Mary. Fuller, Woman in 19th Cent., p. 188, 

2. Proceeding by comparison ; founded on com- 
parison; especially, founded on the comparison 
or the parallel pursuit of different branches of 
the same science or study: as, comparative 
anatomy; comparative grammar. 

The use of the comparative method, long ago applied 
superficially and partially to History, has now become, 
owing to its employment in other fields of work, far more 
valuable and remunerative. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. 46. 

8. Making use of comparison or the compara- 
tive method. [Bare.j 


Aitte 

SmSTSm 

laassobdr 


period of our knowledge of it 
“ -qrthoiiSmoM 


_r by actual record or by the 

» oomporatf t# student, It Is in a stole of almost end- 

mEESuo. 

Whitney, life and Growth ol long., p. 175. 
4. Having the power of comparing; capable of 
noting smuferitiieg and differences* 

Beauty li not known by an eye or noee : It oonstats in a 
symmetry, and it Is the comparative faculty which notes It 

Glancillc, Soap. fid. 

0. In prom., implying comparison: denoting a 
‘ * 'her degree of a quality, relation, etc., as 
longing to one object or set of objects as 
^mpuea with another. Applied to derived adjec- 
tive-forms like greater, matter, (Hacker, or (much more 
rarely) to adverb-fonni like oftener, eooner : inch are call- 
ed comparative adjective* or adverb*, or they ere aaid to 
be In or of the eomparativ* degree; the prlmltivee gnat, 
often, eta* being oafled. in relation to them, pmUivcc, or of 
the positive degree, and the derived forma greatsst.qflsnest, 
etc., superlatives, or of the tnpwiaHv degree. See these 
words, and eomporfboii.-— oomparattTS anatomy. See 
anatomy,— Comparative clause, aeUraae Introduced by 
or oontelninga comparative conjunction.—"" ** — 


conjunction, a conjunction expressing equality, 
enoe of degree. The comparative conjunctions are at (pre- 
ceded by a correlative to or another at, or used in combina* 
Mobs, for instance. juet at, in the same measure at, at if, 
etc.) and than,— Oanrotratift grammar. See pram- 
mar.— Comparative inference, in logic, an Inference 
which compares two terms with each other by comparing 
each with a third or middle term.— Comparative meth- 
od, philology, pcyohology, etc. Seethe nouns.— Opm- 
“■rfeMvi qusaeion, in logic* a question that asks which 
J two subjects possesses a given character in the higher 
degree. 

XL a. If. One who makes comparisons or 
sarcasms; one who affects wit; a scoffer. 

Gave his countenance . . . 

TO laugh at gibing boys, and stand the push 
Of every beardless vain comparative, 

shak., 1 Hen. IV., lit A 

flf- One who is equal or pretends to be an equal; 
a rival ; a competitor. 

Gerard ever was 
His full comparativt. 

Beau, and PL, Four Plays in One. 

8. In gram., the comparative degree, or a word 
expressing it. See L, 6. 
i«f»tive]y (kflm-par'fr-tiv-li), adv. 1. In 
comparison; by comparison; according to es- 
timate made by comparison; not positively, 
absolutely, or in itself; relatively. 

The good or evil which is removed may be esteemed 
good or evil oomparaHotiy, and not positively or simply* 


Specifically— 9. By the comparative method 
of investigation. 

How much to the advantage of our general culture it 
would be if the study of languages . . . were compara- 
tively prosecuted. Jiatektl, EvoL of Man (trans.), u. 84. 

oomparatlvlst (kflm-par'o-tiv-ist), ». [< com- 
parative + -tot.) One who employs or advo- 
cates the comparative method of study or in- 
vestigation. [Bare.] 

i of the inoonsis- 
,r if Arkansas is 
Science, X. 108. 

comparator (koin'p$-rfi-tgr), n, [< LL. com- 
parator, a comparer, < L. eomparare , pp. com- 
parator, compare; see compared, t>.] An appa- 
ratus for making comparisons; especially, an 
instrument for comparing the lengths of nearly 
equal bars, either from end to end or between 
lines engraved upon them. The usual optical com- 
parator haa two microscopes, firmly attached to a bar or 
something of that sort, with their focal planet coincident 
and furnished with filar micrometers, whose screws lie 
virtually in one right line. There is also a carriage mov- 
ing at right angles to the screws, so as to bring first one 
bar and then another under the microscopes. In Saxton’s 
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They , mea surin g themsdves by thsumelves, and asm* 
vea amcugtiiamsai fia, are j c!r,x.xi 

torn* tfalnp mail "3E5*. P. L, H ML 

The doctrines of this religion, though In many respects 
very purs and even philosophical, when compared to the 
depraved and grots superstitions of India and Africa, yet 
inculcate the most absolute Fatalism. Brougham. 

9. To liken; parallel; represent as similar or 
analogous in any respect, for the purpose of 
illustration: with to governing the secondary 
object. ■ 

Solon oompartd the people to the sea, and orators and 
counsellors to the winds: tor that the sea would be calm 
and quiet if the winds did not trouble it 

Bacon, Apophthegms. 

To me it appears no unjust simile to oomparc the affaire 
of this great continent to the mechanism of a dock. 

Washington, quoted in Bancroft’s Hist Const, I. SSL 

8. In prom., to affect (an adjective or an ad- 
verb) so as to form the degrees of comparison: 
form or name the positive, comparative, ana 
superlative degrees of (an adjective or adverb). 


All Which you forsake is not to be oompartd with a little 
of that that I am seeking to enjoy. 

Banyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 87, 
•ByiL Compart , Compare to, Compart with, Contrast 
Two things are oompartd in order to note the points of 
resemblance and difference between them; they an con- 
trasted in order to note the points of difference. When 
one thing is oompartd to another, it is to show that the 
first is like the second, as, in Luke xv,, the sinner is com- 
pared to a lost sheep, etc. ; when one thing is compared 
with another. It is to show either difference or similarity, 
especially difference : as, the treatment of the Indiana by 
Penn may be compared with the treatment of them by other 
colonists of America. Compare and contract imply equal- 
ity in the thing! examined ; compare to and compart wftA 
do not, the object of the verb being tbe principal subject 
Of fliniight- 

Compart our faces, and be judge yourself. 

musk., K. John, L L 
Goethe oompartd translators to carriers, who oonvey good 
wine to market, though it gets unaccountably watered by 
the way. T.W. Higgineon, Oldport, p. 90S. 

ess with living woe ; 

_ were fairer than they were, 
them fouler than he is. 

. Shak., Hick. HI., iv, A 

All this luxury of worship has nowhere such value as In 
the chapels of monasteries, where one finds It contracted 
with the ascetic manage of the worshippers. 

H. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 808. 

II. intrane. 1. To bear comparison; exhibit 
likeness, equality, etc. ; be held like or equal. ^ 

No mortal oan with Him compare. 

S. Stennett , Hymn, Majestic Sweetni 


Compart dead 
Think that thj 
And he that si 


The allied leagues were broken up : Home stood forth 
tly than ever as the one great city amidst a 
' , none of whom singly could 
, Amer. Loots., p. 817. 


more distinctly 

crowd of allies and 
compare with her. B. A , 

9f. To vie. 

And, with her heautie, bounce did compare, 
Whether of them in her should havo the jpeater share. 

r,£o., IV. 


compare 1 

Comi * 


comparator a beam of light Is caused to fell on a mirror 
delicately supported on its axis, round which a very fine 
chain is wound, the other end being attached to a lever 
provided with a spring in such a way that the mirror is 
turned one way or the other as the oar contracts or ex- 
pands, or is replaced by a shorter or longer bar. The 
miner throws the beam upon a large scale at some dis- 
tance, where it Indicates by a large movement the very 
mlxrate movements of the mirror. One form of color-com- 
parator employs a glass prism, which may be filled with 
a colored liquid, and a series of glass tubes containing 
colored solutions of known tints and shades. 

compart 1 (kom-pffr')ttt7pr*t* andpp. compared, 
ppr. mmparing. [m F. comparer as Pr. Bp. Pg. 
comparer && It. oomparare 9 < L. eomparare, ©cm* 
parare, connect in pain, join, natch, put to- 
gether. compare (of. compar. oonpar. like or 
equal to another), < com-, together, with, + par, 
equal (ace car, pair, poor*, compeer*) \ a cliff, 
word from L. eomparare , prepare, moke ready, 
furnish: see compart J I from* 1. To note 
the similarities and differences of (two or more 

po^^of’uSneM end diffOranoeMmed 2bs<5 
Iutely or followed by with, end sometimes by 
to : as, to compare two pieces of doth. 


Spenser, F. Q., IV. iiL 80. 
n.^ [< compare*, e.] 1. 

Sorrow, for his sake, is found 
A joy beyond compare. 

Cowptr , Love Increased by Suffering (trans.). 

9f. Simile; similitude; illustration by com- 
parison. 

Their rhymes, 

Full of protest, of oath, and big compare, 

Want similes. Shak., and a, iiL & 

My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun ; 

Coral is far more red than her lips’ red ; 

no' 


coveryof their Hkencee or unHkcnen; the study 
or investigation of relations. 

So far from oomp ari con being in anyway peculiar to 
Biological sdenoOt is, I think, the esssnee tfevsxFsd- 
— Busdey, Ley Sermons, p. an 


This power of o ompar icon gives dnflntt s n se s and dew- 
nem to thought; we never oin understood anything wen 
but by comparing it with something else. 

J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. ISA 

9. An act of comparing; a comparative esti- 
mate or statement; a consideration of likeness 
. or difference in regard to particular persons or 
things. 

Odyous of olde been oomparieemts. 

Political Pome, etc. (ed. FurnfvaQX p. ML 
Yet, after an oomparieam of truth, ... 

As true as Troilus shall crown up the verse. 

Shak., T. and 0., iiL 1 
And half asleep the made comparison 
Of that and these to her own faded skit 

Te nny son , Geraint 

8. Comparable state, condition, or character; 
any relation of similitude or resemblance ; capa- 
bility of being compared; power of comparing: 
os, the one is so much superior to the other that 
there is no oomparicon between them. 

On Sundays and Holydays, let Divinity be the sds Ob- 
ject of yonr Speculation, in oompaHton whereof all otter 
Knowledge is but Cobweb Learnliy^^ Xetturs, Lr A 

Who is left among you that saw this house In ter first 
do yon see it now? Is It not ingonr 


eyes' in comparison of as nothing? Hag. 

[It] was to their hearts a griefs beyond oomparicon, to 
lose all they had in that manner. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s True Travels, IL 70L 

pored; a iSSlitude, or illustration by simili- 
tude; a parallel. 

Whereunto shall we liken tbe kingdom of God? or with 
what oompariton shaU we oompare it? Mark tv. SO. 

The tints are such 

As may not find comparison on earth. ShtOey. 
5. In gram., the variation of an adjective or 
(much more rarely) adverb to express a higher 
and the highest degree of what is denoted by 
the adjective or adverb. The degrees expressed thus 
in English, and in most of the languages related with Eng- 
lish, are wee (including as first the primitive word): poet- 
tive ( socgUed by antithesis to the others), as strong, weak, 
often; comparative, as strongcr.weaker, aftener; andeapr- 
lative, as strongest, weakest, qftenest. Adjectives not ad- 
mitting this variation, and many adverbs, express like de- 
grees by prefixing the comparative adverbs more and most; 
as, more glorious, most glorious ; mors weakly, meet 
weakly; and such phrases often reoelve, lees property, 
the same names ss the forms of equivalent value. 

8. In rhet, the considering of two things with 
regard to some quality or characteristic which 
Ib common to them both, os the likening of a 
hero to a lion in courage. 

I will let our figure enioy his beat beknowen name, and 
call him stil in ail ordinane oases the figure of oompori- 
ton. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poeele, p. 10A 

7. In pkren., one of the reflecting faculties, 
whose supposed function 1 b to give the power 
of perceiving resemblances ana differences or 
other analogies, and to produce a tendency to 
oompare one thing with another. Sec pare- 

oology.— Double comparison, the comparing of two 
things with each othertnrough the medium with which 
each is oompared. »Byn. 4 and A Metaphor, Allegory, etc. 
S ce simile. 


(ICE. oomparisunen, -comm; 


yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she belled with false compare. 

Shak., Sonnets, 


8f. One who or that which is like; an equal 

I would your grace would quit them from your sight, 
That dare presume to look on Jove’s compart. 

Greene and Lodge, Looking Gloss for Lond. and Eng. 

compared (kqm-p&O, c. t. [< L. eomparare , 
prepare, moke ready, provide, furnish, < com-, 
together, + parare, prepare: see pare . Of. 
oonparation.] To prepare; procure; get. 

But both from backs and belly still did spare, 

To fill his bags, and riohesse to oompare. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. iv. 88. 

comparer (kgm-p&r'to), ** One who compares. 
Bp. Lavington. 

OOmpurtwB (kgm-jat'i-^n), *. [< ME. earn* 
portion, -toon, < OF. oomparaium, F. oompa- 
raiionn'Pt.eompwraeosiBp.oomparaetonmeg. 
eomparaoto = It. eompanmone, < L. eompara- 
No(«*) t a oompariton, < oomparan, pp. oonpa- 
ratut, oompare: see eompartH, ».] 1. The aet 
at sotananng ; tramition of thon^it or oboer- 
ratton bom one ohjeot to another, for the dlt- 


eomparltont, «• t, 

< comparison, a.] To compare. 

Thus oomparisuner kryst the kyndom of heuenae. 

To this frolyoh feste that fele arn [many are] to etM» 
Alliterative Poems (ed. MorrisX it ML 

ThUke selve noumbre of yens . . . ne may not oertes 
ben oomparysonsd to the peraurablyte that la endelee. 

Chaucer, Boethius, IL prose 7. 

coznport 1 (kqm-pfirt'), v. t. [< OF. eompartir 
map. Pg. eompartir m it. compartire, (ML. com- 
partire. divide, partition, L. dep. oompartiri, 
share, < eom-, together (among), + partire, dep. 
partiri , divide, < par{t-)s, pari : see part,} To 
divide; mark ont into parte or subdivisions. 
[Bare.) 

The crystal surfaoe Is comparted an. 

In niches verg’d with rubles. 

Glover, Athenaid, iv. 

^ . [< com- + part. Of. 

to, a joint party in a lawguit.] 
along with others; an element; 
apart 

Comparts el the same substance. 

J. Scott, Practloal Disooveries, xstt. 

comportiinentt (kqm-pkr'ti-mgnt), %. [F.: see 
oompartment.] borne os eompartmemt. 

Allowing four feet diameter to the whole [shield], each 
of the twelve empartimente may be of ten or eleven metes 
in depth. Pope, Shield at kchlUss 



(kom-ptr*ti-men't$), pi. 

oompartimenti (41). fit.: see compartment .] 
One of the sixteen conventional territorial di- 
visions into which the provinces of modern 
Italy are grouped. 

oompartinont (kom-pftr-tish'#n), n. [< ML. 
eompartitb(n-) 9 < compartire. pp. ompartttus, 


divide : see compart** J 1. The act of dividing 
into parts; specifically, in or ok., the division or 
disposition of the whole ground-plan of an edi- 
4 -"- 1 — apartments. 
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And in that c omp as s all the world contains. 

Dryden, tr. of VhgUli Geoi*ios, iL 
In the compass of three little words. 

Tennyson, Gardener's Daughter. 

0. In music, the total range or number of tones 
which a given voiee or instrument is capable 
of producing. The compass of a single voice is usually 
from two to three octaves. The effective compass of a 


tom.— 10. In oretovy, elevation of the anew 
in shooting. 

WeU acquainted with what compass his arrows would 
require inthetr flight. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p.lSi. 
Amplitude compass. ^ampKtwk.--Ailmuth com- 
pass. See artmwfl.- Bott-oomptSi. ^mall compass 
Tor use In hnats Umr oompassss. thraune given to 


flee into its various ap 


Their temples and amphitheaters needed no comparti- 


Hon. 


, Wotton, Elem. of Architect. 


9. A division; the part divided; a separate 
part. Sir H. wotton; Sir T. Browne . 
compartment (kam-pttrfc'ment), n. [Formerly 
compartment compartiment, < F. compartiment 
=* Bp. oompartimento, compartimiento as Pg. It. 
oompartimento, < ML. *compartimentum, < com- 
parUre , divide, partition : see compart*, ] 1 . A 
part separated from the adjoining parts by a 
partition or other mechanical means: as, the 
compartments of a steamship or of a European 
railway-carriage. 

There was s train Just stopping, and she opened the door 
of one of the compartment* and entered It Mr*. JHddeU . 

9. In art f a panel; a cartouche; a coffer; any 
portion of a work or design separated from the 
rest by a frame or molding, by being raised or 
sunk, or in any other way, especially to receive 
an inscription or a decoration of any kind: as. 
the compartmentHpt a coffered ceiling ; the small 
sculptured compartments of the portals of the 
cathedral of Amiens. See out under calendar . 

The square will make you ready for all manner of cam* 
partments, liases, pedestals, and buildings. 

Peaeham, Compleat Gentleman. 

There are some memo-rcllevos as big as the life, the 
■torie is of ye Heathen Gods, emblems, compartment *, Ac. 

Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 8, 1666. 

About twenty feet from the ground, there is a compart- 
men* cut on the pillar which seems to have been Intended 
farau inscription, but there is no sign of any letters. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. 107. 

3. Specifically, in tor., any partition or division 
of the field — Compartment celling. See ceiling.— 
Compartment tiles, in arch,, tiles of different colors so 
arranged as to form compartments. — Water-tight oom- 

othersuboqu 


OOmpartnert (kom-pttrfc'n6r),n. [ < com- + part - 
ner, Cf. copartner and compart*.] A sharer; 
a copartner. Bp. Pearson . 

Neither could he beleeue that the French King, being 
his . . . swome Compartner in that voyage, would vtter 
any such wordes. Hakluyt* Voyage* , II. 28. 

oomputnenhlpt (kgm-pfat'nte-gUp), «. [< 
oompurtner + ship.] Copartnership. 

My wife's eompartnerahip. Ford , Perkin Warbeck, iv. 8. 

co mp l iant (kom'p§-s&nt), ft. A corruption of 
eorposant . 

OOmpail (kum'pas), n . [Early mod. E. also 
cumpasse; < ME. compos . compos , a circle, cir- 
cuit, limit, form, a mathematical instrument 
(also contrivance, cunning: see compass , c., 4 ), 
m D. Dan. kompas « G. compass = Sw. kom- 
pasSf a mariners’ compass, v OF. compos , F. 
compos ss Pr. Sp. compos = Pg. compasso, com- 
paco ss It. compasso . (ML. oompassus, a circle, 
a circuit, < L. com-, together, + passus, a pace, 
step, later a pass, way, route : see pass, pace,] 
It. A circle. Chaucer, 

In myddaa at that Ohirche is a Oompat , In the whlobe 
Joseph of Aramathleleyde the Body of oure Lord, whan he 
had taken him down of the Oroys : and there he wassched 
the Woundes of oure Lord : and that Compos, s eye men, 
Is the myddes of the World. Mandeville, Travels, p. 79. 

Specifically— 9f. The oirole of the earth. 

All ronnde the compat though man be sekyng, 

In all the worlde so noble king Is noght 
As the kyng of Fraunce. certes, to be thought 

Horn, of Partsnay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 6270. 

8. A passing round or in a oirele ; a circular 
course ; a circuit ; round ; circumference. 

Men gon be the flee Ocoean, be many Yles, nnto an Yle 
* a grot Yle and good and 
more than a 1000 Myle. 
Mandeville, Travels, p. 196. 
lime is come round. 

And where I did begin, there shall I end ; 

My life is run his compat*. Shak., J. C„ v. 8. 
Taking leave of Gadenham, where we had ben long and 
nobly entertain'd, we went a compat* into Leicestershire. 

Evelyn, Diary, July 81, 1664. 

4. Bange or extent within limits; hence, limit 
or boundary; limits. 

O Juliet, I already know thy grief ; 

Z8 strains me part the compote of my wits. 


that is dept Nacumera ; that is 

fayr : andltlsin hompof aboutemorethanaK 



avion the two legs united at the top by a b 
j as so tend to move apart, the distance be- 


8v a.£ 


several Instruments for measun 
arcs, tic,, having 

or spring so as l , 

tween the legs being adjusted by means of a screw and 
nnt— Bullet- oompaases, co m p asses having a sphere at 
the end of one leg, which can be set in a hole ; dub-com- 
passes.— Dumb oomptflfl (nota.X an apparatus for tak- 
ing bearings, consisting of a com p ass-card painted on 
wood or canvas or engraved on metal, and sometimea 
furnished with an Alidade or sight-vanes. The point of 
the compass toward which the ship heads being adjusted 
on a Hue paraUel with the ship's keel, the bearings of 
surrounding objects are eesily determined.— 7^ ^ ' 

l m music, the range of a voice or of 


ma i mst in mueic. the ranee 
mentwmoh goes beyond the ordl 
martntra 1 comps—, fleecy.— 




partmant, a division of a ship's hull, or other subaqueous 
structure, so shut off from other parts that water admit- 
ted to these parts cannot enter it from them. See bulk- 


mixed chorus is about three ootaves and two tones (1) ; but 
exceptional singers extend this about an octave up and 
down. The compass of the modern planoforto Is usually 
seven octaves and three tones (2). The compsss of the 
modern orchestra is about six ootaves (8). 

6f, Contrivance; scheme; plotting; plan. 

Maugre Juno, Eneas, 

For al hlr sleight and hir compat , 

Aoheved al his aventure. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, L 462. 

7. An instrument used to indicate the magnetic 
meridian, or the direction of objects with ref- 
erence to that meridian. The mariners’ or ship's 
compass consists of three ports, vis., the bowl, the card. 
and the needle. The bowl, which contains the card and 
needle, is usually a hemispherical brass receptacle, sus- 
pended by two oonoen trie brass rings (called gimbals) in 
such a manner that the bowl Is kept in a horisontal posi- 
tion, notwithstanding the motion of the ship. The circu- 
lar card is divided into 82 equal ports by lines drawn from 
the center to the circumference, the points cf intersection 
with the circumference (or the radial lines, or rhumbs , 
themselves) being called the point s qf the compass. The 
intervals between the points are also divided into halves 
and quarters. The whole circumference is divided into 


keep the legs apart. By means of albiely 

the spring can be compressed or relaxed with the ttimcwfe 
nicety, and the distance of the legs regulated to a hair's- 
breadth. — XOlwryfilts’ OOmpSJSLa tool for laying off the 
dress on the faoe ofa millstone. — Jrapter’f oompsssML 
a draftsman's pooket-oompaases, having a point and pencil 
pivoted to one leg, and a point and drawing-pen to the 


The legs are Jointed so that the working ends 
■' " J "when not in use.— Oval c 



the cardinal points, vis. , north, east, south, ana west The 
names of the others are compounded of these ; and if the di- 
rection or bearing referred to lies between any twopoints. 
•quarter or half points are added, as N. E. by E. 1 E. ; or it 
is expressed in degrees, as south 42* west The needles, 
of which there are generally from two to four, fastened 
to the bottom of 
the card, consist 
either of lamina 
or layers of hard- 
ened steel or of 
bundles of steel 
wire. Intheoen- 
ter of the card is 
a conical socket 
poised on on up- 
right pin fixed In 
the bottom of the 
bowl, so that the 
card hanging on 
the pin turns 
freely round its 
center. On ship- 
board the com- 
pass is so fixed 
that a black mark, 
called the lub- 
ber's line, coin- 
cides with an imaginaiy line parallel to the keel of the 
ship, and the point of the compass-card which is directly 
against this Une indicates the direction of the ship's head. 
The indication is, however, subject to a certain modifica- 
tion, owing to the variation of the magnetic meridian (see 
variation) and the deviation of the needle caused by the 
iron lu the ship (see deviation qf the compass, under de- 
viation). The regulation compass in the United States 
navy, and the one also used on many mall-steamers. Is 
known as Kitchie's Uquld compass, in whioh the card is a 
skeleton, and the bowl, having a glass top, after being 
filled with a fluid oompoeed of about one third alcohol 
and two thirds water, is hermetically sealed. 

Our Course by Stars above we cannot know, 
Without the Compass too below. 

Cowley, Season, sk 6. 
8. A mathematical instrument for describing 
circles, or for measuring figures, distances be- 
tween two points, etc. : commonly in the plural. 
Compasses oonsirt of two pointed legs, movable on a Joint 
or pivot, and are usually so made that the points can be 
detached for the insertion of a pen- or pencil-holder, an 
extension of the leg, etc. Also oaUed dividers. (See Sow- 
below.) 

In his hand 

He took the golden ecu spasm , prepared 
In God’s eternal store) to circumscribe 
This universe, and au created things. 

MUte^Y. L., vil. 286. 


other. 

can be folded inward 

a compass for describing ovals ; an ellipsograph.— 
of oompMscs. Same as compose l 8. —Proportional 
ooirtpsssos. flee proportional.— Standard comps—, 
in a ship, a compass, generally the one used as the asi- 
ninth compass, to which others are referred to ascertain 
their errors, and by which the ship Is navigated. ~ StOST- 
lng-oompajs, a compass situated in front of the steer- 
ing-wheeL by whioh the helmsman is guided.— Tbs trlns 
eompftSflt, probably, the equinoctial oirole and two 00 - 
lares, or by synecdoche the universe : but the Trinity, 
according to Tyrwhitt; the threefold world, containing 
earth, sea, and heaven, according to Skeat. 

The Eternal Love and Pees, 

That of the tryne compat lord and gyde is. 

Whom erthe and see and heven, out of relees, 

Ay herien. Chaucer , Second Nun's Tale, L 46. 

To box the oompMS. 8eeboa*,v.— To fetch soom- 
PMS, to make a circuit or detour. 

Landing at Syracuse, we tarried there three days. And 
from thence we fetched a compass, and came to Bheginm. 

Acts xxvHI. 12, 18. 

To ksep oompsss. (a) In archery, to observe a due ele- 
vation of the anew in shooting. 

Shell keep a surer compass; I have too strong a confi- 
dence to mlstmst her. 

Ford amt Maker , Witch of Edmonton, iL 2. 
(6) To keep within bounds. Nares. 

Some pressed the ^uoon, that he [the foolj ihould 


to her, undertaking for him that he should 1 _ 

King James , Apothegms, 1669. 

Trtsnfttlir oomptss— . toe triangular.— Within oom- 
PMSt, within bounds. 

I speak much within compass; for tho Savannahs would 
at present feed 1000 Head of Cattle liosldes Goats. 

Dumpier, Voyages, I. 88. 

DOmpass (kum'pas), v. t. [Early mod. E. also 
cumpasse; < ME. eompassen , cumpassen , go 
around, make a circuit, draw a circle, contrive, 
intend, < OF. empasser , F. compasser as Pr. 
Pg. compassar as Bp. campasar as It. oompas- 
sare; from the noun: see compass , «.] 1, To 
stretch round ; extend about so as to embn^pe; 
inclose; encircle; environ; surround. 

With favour wilt thou compass him as with a shield. 

Ps. v. 11 

Now, all the blessings 
Of a glad father compass thee about I 

Shak., Tempest, v. 1* 
This parlor was lined with oak; fine, dark, glossy panel! 
compassed the walls gloomily and grondly. 

Chastens Bronte, Shirley, xL 
Compass’d by the inviolate sea. 

Tennyson, To the Queen. 

9, To go about or round; make the circuit of. 

The seventh day ye shall compass the city seven times. 

Josh. vL 4. 

3. To obtain; attain to; procure; gain; bring 
within one’s power; accomplish. 

Tis but her picture I have yet beheld. 

And that ham daisied my reason’s light : . 

If I can check my errihg love, I will * 

If not, to compass her Al “ ’ 


Earl Biohard 
vaooement, looked to' 


use my skdL 
Stafc, T. G. of V., IL 4, 


ring given Infinitely to compass his Ad- 
Itonelp himself again hy&ePlaoe. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 86. 
The man who strives to bring In a future state of thtno 
whioh Is still so distant that none but himself sees it to he 
future, will oertoinly not compass his object 

X. A. Freeman, Amer. Loots., p. SSL 

4. To purpose; intend: imagine; plot: con- 
trive. [Ooeolete except as a legal term.] 


Shak., B. and J., iv. X. 


9. In so#., the radius of the dentary appara to 
of a sea-urchin. See radius, and out under la 


And sonune to 


and dynyde, munbrei to kenne, 
U>ooaepasssn.an& colours to — 
Piers rtowmm (0), al 



the fra th of the tog arc 

_^JT5 the mindor wSSfan/nS^iw 
(he carrying such design to affect 

6f. To canvass; reflect upoi r; ponder. * 
Hony day he endurlt In hia dape thoght, 

And aar compost the caaas In hu den® hart 

^ DmtntetionqfTmyfr E. T. S.), L 10115. 

6. To bend in the form of a circle or curve; 
make circular or curved: aa, to compass timber 
tor a ship. [Obsolete except in carpentry.] 

To be oom pamd , like a good bilbo, in the circumference 
of a peck. - Shai., M, W. of W., ill. 6. 

-BPILS. To achieve, bring about effect, secure, 
compaaa (knm'pf^i), adv. [Short for in (or to) 
a (or the) compose: cee compass, a.] 1. Jh a 
compass or curve ; in archery , at an elevation. 

They were fastened on the right shoulder, and fell com- 
post down the back in gracious folds. 

A Jenson, Masque of Hymen. 
Shoot not so much compost: be brief, and answer me. 

Shirity, Grateful Servant, v. 1. 
Their arrows were all shot compass, so as our men, 
standing single, could easily see and avoid them. 

WirUkrop, Hist Hew England, I. 286. 

9t. To the limit. 

I bane now lyued composts , for Adams olde Apron must 
make Sue a new Klrtle. 

Lyly, Euphnes and his England, p. 828. 

eompMSable (kmn'p9&-»-bl), a. 
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- — l can you bear a good as 

And not relent, or not oom po t tio n _ 

' We*., nc And., lv. l. 

To whom shall I my case complain, 

That may co mp a ss ion my impatient grid? 

Lady Pembroke (Arber’s Eng. Garner, I. 260). 

Never are the human prerogatives so nobly displayed as 
when companioning the wicked and weak. 

Aloott, Table-Talk, p. 168. 

companionable (kom-pash'gn-a-bl), a. £< com- 
+ -able.] Deserving or pity ; pitiable. 

He is for some time a raving maniac, and then falls into 
a state of gay and c ompatHonabU Imbecility. Crabbe. 

oompasalcmaryt (kQm-pash'gn+ri), a. Com- 
passionate. Cotgrave. 

compagaionate 0s8m-pash'gn-$t). a. and a. 
[< compassion + -ateK Of. affectionate, pas - 



T3- i o t, U ‘ + 

-able.) Capable of being compassed. 


compass-board (kum'j«-bdr<y , n. An upright 
board through which the neck-twines pass in 
oertain forms of looms; a hole-board. 


oompass-bowl (kum'pfts-bai), n , 
pass-box. 

oompass-box (kum'p§s-boka), 


pass 
Same aa corn- 


er infirmities of others. 

There never was any heart truly great and generous that 
was not also tender and cumpassUmats, South, Sermons. 

9 f. Calling tor or calculated to excite eompas- 
sion; pitiable; pitiful. 

Your case is truly a compassionate one. 

Colman, English Merchant, v. 1. 
Besides its ordinary slgniflcstlon, compassionate . . . 
lisj used to mean “ of a nature to move pity." 

F. UaU, Mod. Bug., p. 221. 

8t. Complaining. [Bare.] 

Nor. What is thy sentenoe, then, but apeeohleaa del 
Which robs my tongue from breathing native breath ? 

K. Rich. It boots thee not to be compassionate. 

too late. 


w „ l),*. Arigasl 

denoting a point of the compass, 
omnpa— -timber (kum'pas-tim'bSr), *. In 
carp., curved or crooked umber, 
oompaas-window (kum'pu-win'dO), «t. In 
area., a bow-window or oriel the plan of which 
. is a segment of a circle. 

COm past. An obsolete or occasional preterit 
ana past participle of compass . 
compaterntart (kom-pg-ite'ni-ti), a. [b P. 
oompatemitf: m Sp. compatcmiaaa = Pg. compo- 
temidade, < ML. compatemita(t-)s, < compahr, 
a godfather, < L. com-, with, + pater m B. fa- 
ther: see com- and paternity, and of. commere.) 
The relation of a godfather. 

Gossi] 
tual 

n. r< 

HbiUti, etc.] 

„ _ being compatible, (a) Oca 

ten ey ; the capacity of coexisting with something else. 

The compatibility sud concurrence of such properties in 
one thing. Narrow, Works, XI. lx. 

(b) Suitableness ; congeniality : as, s compatibility of tem- 
pera Also sometimes eompatiblencte. 

oonroatlblo (kom-pat'i-bl), a. [< F. compatible 
sb Sp. compatible m Pg. compaUvel m It. oompa- 
Ubik, compatible, eonourraole, < ML. compaU- 
bilis (in compatibik benefioium, a benefice which 
could be held together with another one), < LL. 
compati, suffer with: see compassion, n.] 1. 

Cabbie of ooexigting or being found, together 


wsipred 
affinity. 

compatibility fam-pat-i-bil'i-ti), 

pattbie (see Jnlity)*, = F. compati 
The quality of being compatible. 


the canon law, Is a spirit 
. Davits , State of Ireland. 


After our sentenoe plaining comes 1 


Kunpaas-box («m'p$s-boks), n. The glass- 
covered box containing the compass-needle and 
-card. See compass, 7. 

oompaafi-brlck (kum'pfrs-brik), a. A brick 
having a curved face, used in the lining of 
wells and in other curved surfaces, 
compass-card (kum'pas-k&rd), n. The circular 
owed belonging to a compass. See oompass, 7. 
compass-dial (kum'pa&’di'ftl), n. A small sun- 
dial fitted into a box ho be carried in the pock- 
et, and so arranged that the gnomon of the 
dial may be adjusted to the meridian by means 
of an attached compass-needle, 
compassed (kum'pMt), p. a.[Pp. of oompass, 

o.l 1. Surrounded.— 

pushed; secured. 


The glass- Qqnpygiomti 


w taw. . 

Shat., Blob. n., L 8. 


same subject; consistent; reconcilable : 
now followed by with, formerly ‘sometimes by 


te allowance, a gratuity granted by the 

government to the widows, children, and other specified 
relatives of deceased British naval and military officers 
left in necessitous circumitanoes. ** Syn. L Tender, mer- 
ciful. soft, indulgent, kind, clement, gracious. 

n.t n. One who compassionates, pities, or 
commiserates. W. Watson. 

(kqm-paBh'gn-ftt), v. t. ; pret. 

pr. compassionating. 
r o have compassion 

itloraan for his want of 


a 


-8. Obtained; accom- 


The objeot of the will is such a good as Is compatible to 
an intellectual nature. Sir M . Hale , Orlg. of Mankind. 

Let us not . . . require . . . a union of excellen c ies not 
quite compatible with each other. 

Sir J. Reynolds, DM, xhr. 

The maintenance of an essentially religious attitude of 
mind is compatible with absolute freedom of speculation 
on all subjects, whether scientific or metaphysical. 

J. Fists , Evolutionist, p. 174. 

9. Capable of existing together in harmony; 
suitable; agreeable; congenial; congruous. 

Not repugnant, but compatible. 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 485. 

Every man may claim the fullest liberty to exercise his 
faculties compatible with thepnseeeaion of like 1“ 
every other man. 


H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 


liberty by 
tics, p. ML 


The weary yeare his race now having run, 

The new begins his compost course anew. 

A Spenser, Sonnets, lxii. 

fit, Bound; arched. 

Two fairer beasts might not elsewhere be found. 

Although the compost world were sought around. 

Spenser, Huines of Time. 

The compassed window. Shak., T. and C., 1. 2. 

The- tombs arc not longer nor larger than fitting the lu- 
oluded bodies, each of one stone higher at the head then 
feet, and compost above. Sandys, Travailes, p. 26. 

compass-headed (kum'pp- hed'ed), a. In 
arch., circular: as, “a compass-headed arch,” 

Weak . 

compassing (kmn'p$s-ing), p. a. [Ppr. of com- 
pass, v.) In ship-building, foourvated, curved, 
or bent: as, compassing timbers. See compass , 
v. t, 6. 

compassion (kqm-pash'qn), ». [< ME. compas- 
sion, < OF. compassion , F. compassion = Pr. 
compaseio = Sp. companion =s It. compassions, 

< LL. emmmsio(n-), sympathy, < compati (ML. 

# compatire , > It. compaUre ss Pr. F. compatir), 
pp. oompassue, suffer together with, < L. com-, 
together, + paU, suffer: see passion .] Liter- 
ally, a suffering with another; hence, a feel- 
ing of sorrow or pity excited by the sufferings 
or misfortunes of another; sympathy; com- 
miseration; pity. 

He, being full of compassion, forgave thclHnluuit^. ^ 

Hk majesty hath had more oompottion of other men's 
neoeaa&tiee than of hia own ooffers. 

Raleigh, Hist. World, Pref., p. 19. 

Moved with compassion of my country’s wrack. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 

jTwtoe used in the plural in the authorised version at the 

Ittaotth. Lord', mmtm Out w. we not oomamed, 8.^e'J^krtiKiO tearMa, .BuropMn ipeoie. of 
beoaoM hk eompassiont teil not. Lun. lit 22. lettuce, similarly charaoteriied. 

Uinr sMror ud wmeutioM In the ntfMd OOmpMMWrf (knm'p^r«f ), .. A gjbis-roof 

vision] every man to fiis brother. JBeoh. vU. 9.] constructed in such a way that a tie from the 

fhm^pmhi'an), v. f. [< compassion, oompass-saw (kum'pas-sA), n. A saw with a 
*•: mF, compassioncr, etc.] To compassionate; narrow blade, used to cut in a circle of moder- 
pngr ; oomnuserate. [Obsolete or srehale.] ate radius. 


»SyiL Consistent (with), accordant (with), 

(wltnX congenial (to), in keeping (with). For oomperl- 


Bame 


and pp. compassionated, 

< compassion + -ate 2 .] 

[or; pity; commiserate. 

I really compassionate this 
discernment in the choice of 1 

Goldsmith, Criticisms. 

Compassionate the nura’rous woes 
I dan not e’en to thee disclose, 

Cowper, Secrets of Divine Love (trans.). 

compassionately (k^m-pash'gn-ft-li), adv. In 
a compassionate manner; with compassion; 
mercifully. 

compassionateness (kgm-paah^n-^t-nes), n. 

The quality of being compassionate, 
ccmpsjsicnativet (kgm-pash'Qn+tiv), a. [< 
compassionate, v., + 4ve.) Same aa compas- 
sionate. 

Nor would hee have permitted his compaseionaHve na- 
ture to imagine, etc. 

Sir K. Digby , Obs. on Bellgio Medid, p, 12. 

compassleu (kmn'p^-lea), a. [< oompass + 

-loss.] Having no oompaw; wanting guidance. 

[Bare.] 

compassmentf. w. [< ME. compassement, also poStotes Sp. Pg*. compdtriota, m 
compacement, < OF. compassement, < oompasser, patrioto as It. oompatriota, compatriotta, < ML. 

compatriota, compatriotus (also cmmtrianna, 
compmPiensis), < L. com-, together, 4 LL. ptb 
triota . a countryman: sec patriot . Cf, copa- 
triot.} L n. An inhabitant of the same ooun- 
with 


congenial (to), in keeping (wltl 

omnpatlblencfls (kgm-pat'i-bl-nes), n. 
as compatibility . 
compatibly (kom-pat'i-bli), adv. In a compat- 
ible manner; fitly; suitably; consistently, 
compatientt (kom-pS'shfiil). a. [< ME. com- 
ponent a It. compaeiente. < LL. <xmpatien(t-)s. 
pp. of compati, suffer with: see compassion, e.j 
Buffering together. 

Be ye component. Wyeltf, 1 Pet lit 8(Oxf.X 

The same compatient and commorient fates.' 

Sir G. Buck, Hist Bich. IIL 

compatriot (kom-pA'tri-qt), n. and a. [< F.com- 
' ^ Sp. (ODS.) i 


compass: see oompass, t?.] Contrivance; pur- 
pose; design; a carrying into execution; ac- 
complishment. Chaucer . 

Men may wellnreven be experience and sotyleMmuNUNre- 
ment of Wytt, that sif a man fond passages be Sohlppes, 
that wolde go to eerohen the World, men myghte go be 
Bchippe alls about® the World, and abovon and benethen. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. ISO. 

•needle (kum'pfrs-nfi'dl), n. Themag- 

aeedle of a compass. See oompass, 7. 

compa— -plane (kum'pgs-pl&n), n. A carpen- 
ter? plane similar to a smoothing-plane, but 
having its under surface convex. It is used to 
form a concave surface, 
oompnaa-plant (kum'pas-plant), n. 1. A tall, 
coarse composite plant, Sdphium laciniatum, 
common upon the western prairies of North 
America* It has large divided leaves, whioh stand ver- 
tically ; the radical ones, especially, are disposed to place 
their edges north and south, whenoe the name. The two 
■Idee of the leaves arc found to be nearly the sam^ln 
structure and equally furnished with stomata. Also cased 


try with another; a fellow-countryman. 

The shipwrecked goods both of strangers and our own 
compatriots. Bp. HaU, Cases of Conscience, L 4. 

Clement VI., with his easy temper, was least 
restrain that proverbial vice 


easy temper, was least likely to 
vice of popes— . , . nepotism. 
'i, kindred, relatives, compatriots, 


On his brothen, nephews, ) 
were accumulated grants, benefices, promotions. 

Milman, Latin Christianity, xiL a 

IL a. 1. Of the same country. [Bare.] 

To my compatriot youth 
I point the high example of thy sons. 

Akentide, Pleasures of Imagination, L 

9. Animated by love of a common country; 
united in patriotism; patriotic. [Bare.] 

She [Britain] rears to freedom an undaunted race, 
Compatriot, serious, hospitable, kind. 

Thomson, liberty, v. 

Dompatriotism (kom-p^tri-gt-lxm), n. t< com- 
patriot + -test; as F. compatriotisme.) The 
state of being a compatriot or fellow-country- 
man. Quarterly Rev. 

sompoar (kom-pftr'), v. i. [Also compeer: m 
It comparire m (with term, ult < L. ese e re ) F. 
comparaitre » Pr. eompareisser as Sp. Pg. com- 
parecer, appear before a judge, < L. eomparere, 
conparere, appear, < cost-, together, 4* pore re, 
appear: see appear.] To appear; in Scots km, 



t6 present one’s self in a court in person or 
by counsel. [Obsolete except in legal use.] 
Two elder*. being celled end compeared, acknowledged 
the testimonial was false end forged. 

Quoted in M, and Q., 7th oer., IV. 126. 

oompearanoe (kom-pfir'gns), n. [< compear 
4* -anoe; after OF. compamm, oommrance , < 
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Metaphorical compeUetHons, 

Milton, Apology for Smeotymnuus. 
The peeuller oompeUation of the kings of franos Is by 
“Sire,™ Sir IF. Temple. 

To begin with me— he glees me theeomjwgatfonof the 
Author of a Dramatiok Essay. 

Dryden, Def. of Ess. on Dram. Poesy. 

[< L. 
t: see 

Denoting address : 
applied to grammatical forms: aa, a compelled 
Uve case ; toe oompellative use of a word. 

II. a. In gran a name by which a person 
is addressed; a proper name. 


counsel in an action. [Obsolete except in legal 
use.] -met of oompearanoe. See diets, 
oompearer (kom-per'Gr), n. One who appears ; 

in Soots law , an interlocutor by which one who ^ ^ . . .. „ r/ 

conceives that he has an interest in an action, 

although not called as a party to it, is permitted Tendii% to compel, compulsory, 

to compear and sist himself as party to it. [Ob- 

solete except in legal use.] Process eompeUatory, 0. Cavendish, Osrdlnsl Wolsoy. 

oompeer 1 (kom-pftr), n. t< ME. corner, com- compeller ChQm-pel'to), a. One who compels 
OF. ^ j- * J 


pere, camper, cumper, < OF". *comper, F. oompair or constrains! 
ss Pr. compar, < L. compar, oonpar , equal, an oompellingly (kqm-pel'ing-li), ode. In a corn- 
equal, a companion. < com-, .with, + par, equal, pelting or constraining manner ; compulsorily. 
> OF . per, pair, > E. peer 2 and pair, q. v. Of. she must declare it to be so : that Is, probably, obscurely, 

compare 1 .} One who is the peer of another; pemdventure, but not evidently, oompellingly, necessarily, 
one who has equal rank or standing In any re- Jtr ' Taylor, Real Presence, 11. f 6. 

spect : an equal, especially as a companion or oompend (kom'pend), a. [< ML. compendium : 


D|r«OUt Ml 

associate. 

With him ther rood a geu til pardoner 
Of Houncivale, his fraud sndhls oomper. 

Chaucer , Gen. ProL to C. T. f L 670. 
He so grette [greeted] alle 
Of his comport that he knew so ourteysliohe & I sire. 

William qf Paleme (E. E. T. 8.), I 870. 
And him thus answer’d soon his bold compeer 

Milton, rTh., 1. 187. 

His [Landor’s] 
bared on “ * 


see compendium.'] Same as compendium . 

The ship, In its latest complete equipment, Is an abrldg- 
meut and oompend of a nation’s arts. 

Emonon, Civilisation. 

COmpendUrioust (kgm-pen-di-ft'ri-uB), a. [< 
L. oompendiariue , short, < compendium , & short 
wajr: see compendium.] Short; compendious. 


indor’i] dramatic eompeen can almost be rum- COZnpendlfttef (kom-pen'di-ftt), V. t [< LL. 
the lingers of one hond^^ eompendiatus. pp. <4 compendiare , abbreviate 

ee associate n. fitotfwaw * yict - PocU » P- i7 - (condense), i L. compendium, that which is 


■lyn. 8 ee associate, 
oompeer 1 ! (kon 
equal ; match; 


,».] To 


i equal 

In my rights, 

By me invested, he eompeen the beat 

Shots., Lear, v. 3. 

©«poer®t, v. i. m See compear. 


weighed together: see compendium.'} To sum 
up or collect together; comprehend. 

That which . . • compendiateth all blessing— peace upon 
Israel Bp. King, Vltis Palatlna (ed. 1614), p. 2. 

i-di-os'i-ti), n. [< ML. 



1. To drive or urge with force or irresist! 


way: see compendium.’] 1. Containing 
the substance or general principles of a subject 
in a narrow compass; short; abridged; con* 


die nCZl in a narrow compass; short; abridged; con- 


as, 

practise economy. 

Go out into the highways and h< 
to come In, that my house may be 


them 
Luke xlv. 28. 


I am almost of opinion that we should force you to ac- 
cept the command, as sometimes the Prwtonan bands 
hare compelled their captains to receive the empire. 

Dryden, Ded. of Ess. on Dram. Poesy. 

8. To subject; force to submit; subdue. 

I compel all creatures to my will Tennyson, Geraint. 
Nothing can rightly compel a simple and brave man to 
a vulgar sadness. Thoreau, Walden, p. 142. 

8« To take by force or violence; wrest; extort. 
[Bare.] 

The subjects’ grief 

Gomes through commissions, which compel from each 
The sixth part of his substance. V11L, L 1 

His words and actions are his own and honour's, 

Not bought, nor eompcWd from him. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, ill & 


a compendious grammar. 

On osy wyse latte thy Rescue be sayde 
In wardes gentylle and also compendious 

Babers Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 8. 
Three things be required In the oration of a man having 
authority— that it be compendious , sententious, and de- 
lectable. SirT. Elyot, The Governour, 1L a 

2f. Narrow; limited. [Bare.] 

Thies men, In matters of Dlulnltle, oponlie pretend a 
great knowledge, and haue prluately to them seines a 
▼eric compendious vuderstanding of all 

Aeeham, The Moholemaster, p. 82, 

8f. Short; direct; not circuitous. 

Wherein Mr. Vollenoe after a wonderesly compendious* 
facile, prompts, and redy wave, nott without* painfull 
delegenoe and laborious Industrie, doth enstructe them. 

Quoted in Babece Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. xxl 


Wyld beastes in yron yokes he would eompell. 

Spenser, F. OT, I. vL 26. 
Attended by the ohiefs Who fought the field, 

(Now friendly mix'd, and In one troop oompeU'd.) 

Dryden, Pal and Are., 111. 720. 
5. To overpower; overcome; control. [Bare.] 
But easy sleep their weary limbs compelled. Dryden. 


I think the most compendious cure, for some of them at 
least, had been in Bedlam. Burton, Anal of Mel, p. 681. 

4. To drive together; unite byforoe: gather in n nwm^nSimwr?* uShw*; t« . 

.» 7 4«^5» 7 !toa. 

J rily; in brief; in epitome. 

Brief, boy, brief 1 

Discourse the service of each several table 
Compendiously . Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, L 1 
The state or condition of matter before the world was 
a-maklng is compendiously ex pr e s sed by the word chaos. 

Bentley. 

GOffiDendioufinefla (kom-pen'di-us-nes). n . The 
Rel/a-bl), a \< compel 4 gS^orquSSty of ocing compendious ; concise- 
or liable to be com- ness; brevity ; terseness; comprehension within 
a narrow compass. 

The inviting easiness and oompendiousnsss at this Asser- 
tion. Bentley, Sermons, lx. 

<s<wnp^diwTn (kpm-pen'di-um), n. [m F. com - 

“ ' - a short out, lit. a sparing, saving, that which is 

weighed together, \ compendere, weigh together, 
balance, < com-, together, +pendere, weigh: see 
wmuvi.j pondent. Ctoomp«nta^.-\ 1 brief compilation 
j iormot addreMur aalutaSon; ownporittoneontalnlng the tainolpal head, 
eriitie appellation or denomination, of alai^wr workoreyrteui, or the general prin- 

Tta t nwa. a wl co mpilati on ot UtU. floot doth not oopi- 'S?m£ 

tat, but deject my devotion. ment; a summary; an epitome. Atm cost- 

Mr T. Uwilct, L M. pend. 



No man being compellable to confess publicly any si: 
before Novation s time. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vl. 4 


Joint tenants are compellable by writ of partition to di- 
vide their lands. Btacketone. 


compilation (kom-pe-lfi'shqn), n. [< L. com- 
peltaUo{n-) } < compellare , conpelfdre , pp, com- 
“ 'latui, conpcUatus, accost, address, reproach. 

mnpeUSr^ urge : see compel] 

aehara^ 


We on that bold and adventurous pteoeot nature, which 
he that studies wisely learns in a comp en dium, what 
others labour at in a dividedpieoe and endless volume. 

Sir T Broumc, Eellglo Medici, L 15. 
* A short system or compendium ot a sdeuoe. 

Watts, Improvement of Mind, 
mfijn. Epitome, Abstract, etc. Bee abridgment 
#9mpcxuablat (kqm-pen'sft-bl), a. r< compenm 
4 JabUTm F. Sp, ampttmblc, etc.] Capable 
of being oomoensatea. Cotgrave. 
compensate (kgm-pen'sfit or kom'pen-sfit), e.; 
pret. and pp. compensated, ppr, compensating. 
[< L. compensate, eon§mmms^pp. A compen- 
sare, conpensare (whence ult. the earlier form 
compense, q.y. ), weigh together one thing against 
another, balance, make good, later also shorten, 
spare, < com-, together, 4 pensare, weigh, > ult 
E. poise, q. v. Of. compendium.} L irons. 1, 
To give a substitute of equal value to; give an 
equivalent to ; recompense : as, to compensate a 
laborer for his work or a merchant for ms losses. 

Nothing con compensate a people for the loss of what we 
may term civic Individuality. 

Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 108. 

8. To make up for; counterbalance; make 
amends for. 

All the wealth and treasures of the Indies oan never 
compensate to a man the lass of his Ufa 

StUlingJlcet, Sermons, I. xll 

To compensate our brief term In this world, It Is good 
to know os much as we oan of It. 

Sir T. Browne , Christ Mor., Ul 22. 

Up to a certain period, the diminution of the poetical 
power* is far more than compensated by the Improvement 
of all the appliances and means of wnloh those powers 
stand In need. Macaulay , Dryden. 

8. In mech., to construct so as to effect com- 
pensation for the results of variations of tem- 
perature. Bee compensation, 4. 

So long os the clocks themselves ore no better than they 
ora, It would undoubtedly be a waste of money to compen- 
sate the pendulums. 

Sir E. Beckett, Clocks and Watches, p. 180. 
■fiyn. Recompense, Remunerate, etc. (see indemnify), re- 
ward. 

IL intrans. To supply or serve as an equiva- 
lent; make amends; atone: followed by /or: 
as, what can compensate for the loss of honor! 

No apparatus of senators, judges, and police can com- 
pensate for the wont of an Internal governing sentiment. 

H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 286. 

compensation (kom -pen-aft ' shqn), n. [= F. 
compensation m Pr. comjtenSBcio = Sp. compen- 
sation em Pg. oompensaqdo = It. compensasione, 
< L. compensation*-), < compensate, compensate : 
see compensate.} 1. The act of compensating; 
counterbalance : as, nature is based on a sys- 
tem of compensations.— 2. That which is given 
or received as an equivalent, as for services, 
debt, want, loss, or suffering; indemnity; rec- 
ompense; amends; requital. 

He that thinks to serve God by way of compensation, 
that Is. to recompense God by doing one duly, for the omis- 
sion ox another, sins even In that, in which he thinks he 
serves God. Downs, Sermons, v. 

Herthe Nabob] , . • made overtures to the chief* of the 
Invading armament, and offered to restore the factory, and 
to give compensation to those whom he had despoiled. 

Macaulay, Lord Clive. 

8. That which supplies the place of something 
else, or makes good a deficiency, or makes 
amends: as, the speed of the hare is a compen- 
sation tot its want of any weapon of defense. 

His JDante’s] gentleness is all the more striking by con- 
trast. like that silken compensation which blooms out of 
the thorny stem of the cactus. 

Lowell , Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 46. 

4. In mech., means of creating a balance of 
foreee; counteraction of opposing tendencies; 
adjustment for equilibrium. Compensation of the 
contraction and expansion of metals through variations 
of temperature la effected In the pendulums and balance- 
wheels of timepieces chiefly by a combination of metals 
of different expansibilities, and in iron beams, rolls, etc., 
by allowance for increase and diminution of length; ox 
inequalities In magnetic attraction, etc., by devices called 
compensators. See compensation-balance, below, and com- 
pensator. 

0. In the civil law, the extinguishment of a debt 
by a counter-claim which the debtor has against 
his creditor, thus effecting the simultaneous ex- 
tinguishment of two oblations, or of one and 

Inin, a balanoe- wheel at a pendulum so constructed as to 
counteract the effects ot temperature, under whioh the In- 
strument would otherwise move slower when wanner and 
fastsr when colder. A compensation-pendulum la oom- 
motfo a gridiron pend vltm or emerewialpendu hiM . (See 
pendulum.) A eompsnsatkm-balanoe has compensation- 
ban.— Oofimnaatum-bftzs, bars formed of two or more 
metals of different expansibilities, so that changes of 
temperature have the effect of bending them one way or 
the other. They are used to produoe perfeei equality of 
motion In the balances of watohes and chronometers.— 
flfl MamaiMi T t-^ rhto fle am— n ation AML an 
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It. oompen- 


k for the compel • 

tmbumemeiit.' reparation. v 

(kgm-pen'sfr-tiv), a. and n. [» 
F. compensate wm Pg. oomjwieatfco, < LL. own- 
jpsfuaiHW, < L. compensatus, pp. of coshmii- 
sare, compensate: see oomp6**ato.] L a. Mak- 
ing amends or compensation. 

The compensative justios of the old drama. 

HosKtt, lit. of Reign of Elisabeth. 

XL a. That which oompenaatea; eompensa- 
tion. [Bare.] 

This Is the sorry compensative. Lamb, To Barton, 
oompensatfrenees (kgm-pen ' s$-tiv-nes), n. 
Fitness or readineaa to make amends. Bailey. 
oompenaator (kom'pen-sft-tgr), n. [= F. com- 
psnsateur =* Bp. Pg. compensator m 11 
satore, < NL. 'compensator, < L. 
compensate: see compensate.] One who or 
which compensates. Spedfloally— (a) A magnet or 
mass of soft non so placed as to neutralise the effects of 
looal attraction on the needle of a compass. Also called 
correeting’plate. (b) In gae-manuf., a device for equalising 
the action of the exhauster which draws the gas from the 
retorts. 

compensatory (kgm-pen'sfl-t$-ri), o. [< com- 
pensate 4* -on/; ss F. compensators. <9. com- 
pensator.] Serving to compensate or as com- 
pensation; making amenda; requiting. 

Tribute which is not penal nor compensatory. 

Jet. Taylor, Buie of Conscience, ill 1 

AH the compensatory forces of air and water. 

De Qyineey, Herodotus. 
Compensatory damages, in tow, damages estimated as 
an equivalent for the injury, in contradistinction to puni- 
tive or vindictive damages, awarded by way of punishment 
for wilful wrong. 

oampjmi6t(kgm-pen8 / )>0'& [< ME. oompensen, 
< OF. compenser, F. compenscr b Pr. compensar, 
compessar — Bp. Pg. compensar vs It. compensare , 
<L. compensare , oonpetwara, balance, makegood, 
compensate : see compensate.] To recompense ; 
compensate; counterbalance. 

The weight of the quicksilver doth not oompenee the 
weight of a stone. Bacon, Nat, Hist 
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together, coincide, agree, be fit or suitable, < 
com-, together, + peters, seek: — 

Hence (from L, competere) 

Ution, and competitor.] To seek or 
the same thing as another; enter into compe- 
tition or rivalry; vie: with for before the thing 
ifraied and with before the person or thing 

The sages of antiquity will not dare to compete with the 
inspired authors. MQnsr. 

How is it that the United States, formerly a maritime 
power of the first class, has now no ships or steamers that 
can profitably compete /or the carrying of even its own 
exports? D. A. Wdlt, Merchant Marine, p. 46. 



prohibition to innovate, until the 


si), n. [b F. competence as Bp. Fg. compel 
da as It. competence, < ML. competent ia, compe- 
tence, fitness, in L. agreement, conjunction, < 
competen(t-)s, ppr., being fit, competent: see 
competent ana -ence, -ency.] 1. The state of be- 
ing competent; fitness; suitableness; adequate- 
ness: as, there is no doubt of his competence for 
the task. 

At present, we trust a man with making constitutions 
on less proof of competence than we should demand before 
we gave him our shoe to patch. 

Lowett, Study Windows, p. 67. 

We are ever In danger of exaggerating the competence of 
a new discovery, J. Ward , Encyo, Brit., XX. 68, note. 

9. Adequate authority or qualification ; range 
of capacity or ability; the sphere of action or 
judgment within which one is competent. 

To muter exhaustively the English of our own time ia 
beyond the competency of any one man. 

F. HaU, Mod. Eng., p, 07. 


comport, n. 
peer 1 . 


A Middle English form of oom- 


>.] Gossiping; 


eomperaget, n. [< oomper + -age, 
familiar friendship. Coles, 1717. 


8. In the law of evidence: (a) Legal capacity 
or fitness to be heard in court, as distinguished 
from credibility or sufficiency, because the 

g uestion whether the evidence shall be heard 
i usually determined before considering its 
weight. Thus, a witness may be competent, although 
unworthy of belief ; evidenoe may be competent, although 
not alone sufficient even if believed. (p) Legal right 
or authority; power or capacity to take cogni- 
sance of a cause; as, the competency of a judge 
or court to examine and decide. 


comperendlnatetfci. i. [< L. comperendinatus, 
pp. of oomperendimre, cite a defendant to a new 
trial on the third following day or later, < com- 
perendinus (so. dies, day), the third following 
day: see comperendinous. 1 To delay. Bailey. 
oomperendlnonst, a. [< L. comperendinus (sc. 
dies, day), the third following day, < com-, with, 
+ perendinus, of day after to-morrow, < peren- 
die,, on the day after to-morrow, < * perum (s= 
Osoan perum = Gr. iripav = Skt. param, akin 
to per-, ore., pro-, para-, peri; q. y.), beyond, 
+ dies, day: see dial.] Prolonged; deferred; 
postponed. Bailey. 

compemaget, n. [ME., appar.< compere , camper, 
(jumper, companion (see compeer 1 ), + -n- + -age; 
or else for s oompenage, companage , < OF. com- 
panage, compaignage, company (of. eompanage ) : 
see company . Of. oomperage. j Company. 

A thing I shall you declare truly, 

At I me depute fro your oompemage, 

To ende that all thereof haue memory. 

•Bom. qfPartenay (E. E. T. S.), L 8706. 

comptndom, It. [ME.: see comparison .] An 
obsolete form of comparison. Court of Love. 
oompesoe (kom-pes'), V. t.: pret. and pp. oom- 
pesced, ppr. compesdng. [< X. eompescere, fas- 
ten together, confine, curb, < compes, conpes, a 
fetter, < com-, together, + pcs {pea-) =s E. j foot.] 
To hold in check; restrain; curb. Carlyle. 
oompestert, V. t. [A law term, < OF. oomposter, 
compound, also prob. compost, < ML. compos- 
dare, compost: see compost, v. Prob. confused 
with conposture, compost (of which no verb 
use appears), and perhaps (with regard to the 
vowel c for o) with pasture.] To manure 
(land) : said of cattle. 

No other beasts ought to be put into the Commons hut 
those of the tenant or the land to which it la appendant 
or those whloh he takes to computer his land. 

Argument in Bumeey v. Bowden, 1 Ventris, 18, 

As If It had been said Levant and oouchant, for when 
they [cattle] are appurtenant they shall be intended to 
Blow. Manure, Computer, and Feed upon the Land. 

Goss, in Mon v.Webbe (1668), S Brownlow (and Golds- 
[boroughX p> ES. 

oompota (kgm-pfit'), *• i| pret. and pp. com- 
peted, ppr. competing, [■■ Bp. Pg. compear m It. 
competere, compete (cf.F. computer m Bp. com 
peter, have a fair claim to), < L. competere, 
strive after something in company with or to- 
gether (the lit. sense), usually meet or 


Elisabeth . . . induced the pari 

' ould deny the 


'lUment to pass a lawj 


enacting that whoever shoi 

the reigning sovereign, with t 

realm, to alter the suoceaslon, should suffer death ai a 
traitor. Macaulay . 

4. Sufficiency ; such a quantity as Is sufficient; 
especially, property, means ox subsistence, or 
income sufficient to furnish the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, without superfluity. 

That whloh Is a Competency for one Man. la not enough 
for another. Sdden, Table-Talk, p. 38. 

Seven happy years of health and competence, 

And mutual love and honourable toll. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

competent (kom'pf-tent), a. [= D. Dan. horn 
petent b G. Sw. competent, < OF. competent, F. 
competent m Pr. competent — Bp. Pg. It. compe- 
tent, < L. competen\U)e, in LL. as adj., corre- 
sponding to, suitable, competent 
competere (>F. computer, etc.), be i 
strive after, etc. : see compete.] 1. Answering 
all requirements; suitable; fit; sufficient or ade- 

S iuate for the purpose: as, competent supplies of 
ood and clothing ; an army competent to the de- 
fense of the kingdom. 

T. 8.X P. 4U. 

^His Indignation derives Itself out tf ajra^eovv 

Hasheaoompstent sum therein the bag 
To buy the goods within? 

B. Jonton, A lc he mi st, 11L S. 

He that can love bia friend with this noble ardour will 
in a competent degree affect all. ^ . , 

Sir T. Browne, Beliglo Medioi, IL 6. 

9. Haying ability or capacity ; properly quali- 
fied : a % a competent bookkeeper. 

As to the particular bounds or extent of it [the kingdom 
of Tonquinj; I cannot be a competent judge, coming to It 
by Sea, andgoing up directly to Oachao. 

Dumpier , Voyages, XL LSL 
Let us first consider how competent we are for the oflfte. 

Government of the Tongue. 
The atom or molecule which is competent to intercept 
the calorific waves is, In the w^de^rtw^w^wtito 


were competent to the ratification (of a treety]. 

Jefermn, Ansralog., p, 4ft. 

4. Rightfully or lawfully belonging: pertain- 
ing by right ; permissible: followed by to. 

That ia the privilege of the infinite Author of things, 
who never slumbers nor sleeps, hut is not coinpctcnt to 
any finite being. " ' 

It is not competent to the defendant to i 
the plaintiff. 

He studied his business by night and by day . . , until 
he had made a fine reputation : and then it was competent 
to him to rest. & D. BUukmore , Lorna Boone, p, 74, 
CkkUKSitfliit and omitted, in Soot* law. said of Plata 
which m^t have beenmalntained, bnt have not been 
stated. H^n. L Sufwimt, etc. Bee odegwafe.— 2. Fitted, 
etc. Bee qualified. 

oompetent (kom'pf-tent), n . One of the com- 
patentee (which see). 

competences (kom-pf-ten'tfis), n. pi. [LL,,pL 
of L. competencies, ppr. of emmetore, compete: 
see compete.] In the early church, the more 
advanced catechumens, who had given in their 
names as applicants for baptism on the next 
stated occasion. Before this, while undergoing their 
preparatory probation, they were called auditor* or hear- 
ere (In Latin audientee, hearers, or rudu, unskilled; in 
Greek, the tnMenpw, or leas perfeot). 

competently (kom'pf-tgnt4i), ado. In a com- 
petent manner; sufficiently | adequately; suit- 
ably; fitly; rightly. 

Some plaom require men oompetentiy endowed. Wetton. 

My friend is now . • . competently rich. 

QMdtwUk, The Bee, No. a 

oompetiblet (kom-pet'i-bl), a. An improper 
form of compatible. 

It is not competibU with the grace of God so much as to 
incline any man to do evn. Hammond, Fundamentals. 

compatibleness? (kqm-pet'i-bl-nes), n. An im- 
proper form of compatibleness. 

competition (kom-pf-tish'gn), n. [b F. com- 
pdUUon = Bp. competidon m Pg. eompetigto.i 
LL. competiUo(n-), an ^ftement, rivalry, < L. 
competere , pp. competitus, compete: see com- 
pete.] 1. The act of seeking or endeavoring to 
gain what another is endeavoring to gain at the 
same time ; common contest or striving for the 
same object ; strife for superiority ; rivalry: as, 
the competition of two candidates for an office. 
Formerly it was sometimes followed by to, now 
always by for, before the thing sought. 

Competition to the crown there is none, nor can be. 





8. In law, having legal capacity or qualifica- 
tion: as, a competent fud$e or court ; a competent 
witness. In a judge or court it implies right or author- 
ity to hear and determine; inawitnesslt implies a legal 
capacity to testify . See oompetenoe, 8. 

Even before it Is deariy known whether the innovation 
be damageable or not, the judge is c om pe t en t to issue a 


There la no competition but for the second place. 

Dryden. 

The competition would be, not which should yield tike 
least to promote the common good, but which should yield 
the most Calhoun, Works, 1 68. 

9. A trial of skill proposed as a test of supe- 
riority or comparative fitness.— 8. In Soots 
law, a contest which arises on bankruptcy be- 
tween creditors claiming in virtue of their re- 
spective securities or diligences. «Syn. L Bivakry, 

etc. See emulation. 

comptriitive (kgm-pet'i-tiv), a. [<L.asif *com- 
petitivu8,< competitus, pp. or competere, compete: 
see compete.] Pertaining to or involving com- 
petition; characterized by or requiring compe- 
tition; competing. 

The oo-operative in lien of the competitive principle. 

Quarterly Bee. 

The educational abomination of desolation of the 
>ung people to work at 
\ve examination!. 

Huxley, Tech. Education. 

ftm-pet'i-tor), ». [■ V.eompiti- 
Bp. Pg. competitor = It. oompetitore, < 
L. rnmpetitor, a rival (in law, a plaintiff), < 
competere, pp. competitus, compete: see com- 
pete.] 1. line who competes: one who con- 
tends for and endeavors to obtain what another 
seeks at the same time, or claims what another 
claims; a rival. 

How furious and impatient they be, 

And cannot brook oompetitore in love. 

Shah., Tit And., ILL 

Where kings were fair oompetitore for honour, 
Thonshouidst have come opto him, there have fought him. 

Fletcher (and another), False One, IL 1. 

9f. One who competes with another in seal for 
the same cause; a zealous associate, or confed- 
erate ; a comrade. 

Thou, my brother, my competitor 
In top of all design, my mate in empire. 

Shah., A. and 0., v. L 
Every hour more eonpstiforv 
Flook to the rebels, and their 8*ow> ± 

maMiotf (kom-pet'i-t^ri), a. [<L. eompM- 
tm (m% iumpmlor) + -or,.] AatGigordoMln 
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competition; rival: as, a compeUtory treatise. 
Faber. [Bare.] 

OOmpiMtrtW (kpm-pet'i-tres), n. [< competitor 
+ -ess . 1 A female competitor, 
oo mp et lt rlxt (kgm-pet'i-triks), n. [L., fem. of 
competitor: see competitor.] Same as compete 


oompjng et (kqm~ptnj')> t. r< L. comptotpstv, 
conpingere , fix togathqr, confine, < eos^ 9 to- 


Queen Anne, now being without eompetitria tor her 
title, thought heraelf leoure. Lord Herbert, Hen. VIII. 


compilation (kom-pi-ift'shq 
iaifbn — Pr. mmmilatio s r 


n), n. r< P. own**- 

Sp. compilation = Pg. 

oompikq&o » It, oomptiarione. < L. cotnpila - 
tio(n-), a compilation, lit. a pillaging, plunder* 
ing, < mmpUare, pp, compilatus, snatch together 
ami carry off, plunder: see compile.] 1. The 
act of bringing together ; a gathering or piling 
up; collection. 

There ie in It a amen vein filled with spar, probably since 
the time of the compilation of the mass. 

Woodward, Fossil*, 

8. The gathering of materials for books, docu- 
ments, tables, etc., from existing sources ; the 
act of bringing together and adapting things 
■aid or written by different persons for the ex- 
position of a subject. 

Nearly at the same time [sixth century], both in the 
Eastern Church under John the Faster, and in the ex- 
treme West under the Irish and other Celtic missionaries, 
began the compilation ot Penitential* 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 890. 

8. That which is compiled ; a book or treatise 
produced by compiling. 

Among the ancient story-books of this character, a Latin 
compilation, entitled Gesta Uomanorum. seems to have 
been the favourite. T. WarUm, Hist Eng. Poetry, 

oompilatort (kom'pi-la-tor), n. [ME. compila- 
tour m F. compilateur = Sp. Pg. compandor m 
It. compilatore, < L. oompUator, < oompilare , pp. 
compUatus , snatch together : see compile, and 
ef. compiler.] A compiler. Chaucer. 

OOmpile (kgm-pfl'), v . t.; pret. and pp. com- 
piled, ppr. compiling, [< ME. compilen, < OF, 
compiler , F. compiler m ft. Sp. Pg, comj)ilar= It. 
oompilare, < L. oompilare, snatch together and 
eany off, plunder, pillage (the sense of 4 com- 
pile' appears in deriv. compilaUo: see compi- 
lation), < com-, together, 4- pilarc, rob: see 
pill 2 , pillage.) 1. To make or form (a written 
or printed work) by putting together m due or- 
der or in an order adapted to the given purpose, 
and with such changes and additions as may be 
deemed necessary or desirable, literary, histori- 
cal. or other written or printed materials col- 
lected from various sources ; prepare or draw 
up by selecting, adapting, and rearranging ex- 
isting materials : as, to compile tables of weights 
and measures ; to compile a gazetteer or a glos- 
sary. 

They have often no other task than to lay two book* be- 
fore them, out of which they oompile a third, without any 
new material* of their own. Johnson , Idler, No. 86. 

In the middle of the ilxth century Dionyiiui Exiguus, a 
Homan abbot, compiled the collection ot canon* which was 
the germ and model of all later collection*. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 896. 

8f. To write; compose. 

Of that fight how it felle In a few yeres, 

That was elanly compilet with a clerk wise, 

On Gydo, a gome [man], that graidly hade soght, 

And wilt all the werlc* by weghes he hade. 

Destruction q/Troyfr E. T. S.),l. 63. 

In poetry they compile the praises of virtuous men and 
action*. Sir W. Temple. 

8f. To contain; comprise. 

After so long a race as I have run 

Through Fiery land, which these six books compile. 

Give leave to rest me. Spencer, Sonnets, lxxx. 

4*. To make up or place (together); compose; 
construct. 

Welles . . . built of moot white and Macke stones, 
which an disposed checkerwise one by another, and curi- 
ously compiled together. Hakluyt's Voyages, XL 64, 
He did intend 

A brasen well in compos to compyle 
About Calrmsrdin. Spenser, T. Q., HI. liL 10. 

Monsters compiled and complicated of divers parents 
and kinds. Dorms, Devotions, p. 68. 

6^ To bring into accord or agreement; reeon- 

The Prince hod perfectly oompylde 

These poires of friend* in peace and setled rest 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. lx. 17. 

oonpitonantt (kgm-pfl'mgnt), n. [< compile + 
-meat] The act of nutting or piling together 
or heaping up. Woodward. 

dig (xgm-priOr), n. [< ME. compilour, < 
OFT cmpUeor, compileur, < L. oompUator, < 
compUare, compile. Of. oompUator.] One who 
i; one who makes a compilation. 


gether, + pangere, fasten 
To compress; shut up. 

Into what straits hath It been compingtd , a little flock ! 

Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 699. 

complret. ft. An obsolete form of compeer h 
Minshev, 1617. 

COmpitalia (kom-pi-t&'li-ft), n. [L., neut. pi. of 
compitalis, of or pertaining to cross-roads, < 
compitum, also oompetum and compitus, a place 
where several ways meet, a cross-road, \oom- 
jwtere, meet or come together, coincide, agree: 
see compete . competent.] In Bom. antiq .. a festi- 
val celebrated annually at cross-roads in honor 
of the Lares. It was held soon after the Satur- 
nalia, on a day fixed by the pretor. 
oomplaoence, complacency (kgm-pia'sgns, 
-sgn-si), ft.; pi. complacences, complacencies 
(-agn-sez, -six). [= FT complaisance m Pr. Sp. 
Pg. oomplaoeneia = It. conmimmea, < ML. oom- 
piacenHa , < L. eomplacen{t-)s, very pleasing: 
see complacent and -ence, -ency. ] 1. Disposition 
to please, or an act intended to give pleasure; 
friendly civility, or a civil act. See complai- 
sance (now generally used in this sense). 


phMre, F. complaindre m Fr.oompUymer,eom- 
planger m Sp. complatUr (obi.) at XL compia- 
see compact, a.] gnere, compianpere,\ ML. oomplangere, bewail, 


complain, < L. com-, together, + plangere, 
strike, beat, as the breast In extreme grief, be- 
wail: see pari* 9 , plaint.] 1, intram, 1. To ut- 
ter expressions of grief, pain, uneasiness, oen- 
sure, resentment, or dissatisfaction; lament or 
murmur about anything; find fault. 

That he sholde a-mende allethe fautes wherof thei oowdt 
hem emptayne [bewail themselves). 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.X L SO. 

I will complain in the bitterness of my soul. Jobvlill. 

Our merchants ore complaining bitterly that Great Brit- 
ain is ruining their trade, and there is great reason to oom- 
plain. J. Adame, in Bancroft's Hist Const, L 444. 

8. Figuratively, to make a sound resembling 
that of lamentation or suffering ; emit a mourn- 
ful sound or noise: as, the complaining wind; 
the sea complains dismally.— 9. To utter an 
expression of discomfort or sorrow from some 
cause; speak of the suffering of anything: with 
of: as, to complain 0 / headache, ey poverty, or 
qf wrong. 

In the midst of water I complain qf thirst Dryden. 


Every moment of her life brings me fresh Instances of 
her complacency to my inclinations. Steele, Totler, No. 96. 

The round 

Of smooth and solemnised complacencies , 

By which, on Christian lands, from age to age 
Profession mock* performance. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, v. 

8. A feeling of qifiet pleasure; satisfaction; 
gratification ; especially, self-satisfaction. 

The great Galees of Venice and Florence 
Be well laden with things of complacence, 

All spioery and of grosser* ware. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, L 198. 
But also In complacences, nowise so strict as this of the 
passion [love], the mail of sensibility counts it a delight 


4. To make a formal accusation against a per- 
CmpWy, tad truth, «d u»uly .we.tn.tt, «on,«r<m»oooiiiitot anything; make a charges 

Dwell ever on Ills tongue, and smooth his thoughts. oj. 

Addison. And where thel saugh sir Gawoln, thei drough a-boute 
hym and oompleynedio hym qf hym-self. and seide that 
he hadde hem euyll be seyn at that Ante turnement 
Merlin (H, E. T. 8.X Ul. 

Now, master Shallow, you'll complain of me to the king? 

Shah., M. W. of W., LI. 
Complain unto the duke qf this Indignity. 

1 Shot., C. of &, v. L 
"»Byn. 1. To bewail, repine, grieve, mourn, grumble, 
croak. 

ILt trans. To lament; bewail; deplore. Lyd- 
gate. 

They might the grievance Inwardly complain , 

But outwardly they needs must temporise. 

Daniel, Civil Wars. 

Gaufride. who could'st so well in rhyme complain 
The death of Richard with on arrow slain. 

Dryden , Fables. 

complain (kgm-plfin'),n. [< complain, e.j Com- 
plaint; outcry. [Poetical.] 

Then come a conquering earth-thunder, and rumbled 
That fierce complain to silence. Keats. 

complain&blet (kom-pla'naJ>l), a. [< complain 
+ -able.] Capable of being or worthy to be 
complained of. 

Though both [profaneness and superstition] be blame- 
able, yet superstition is loss complainable. 

Feltham, Resolves, L 86. 

complainant (kom-piA'n^nt), n. [< F. com - 
pmgmmf,r>pr. or eomplaindre : see complain, v., 
and -onfl.J 1. One who makes a complaint ; 
a complainer. 

Congreve and this author ore the most eager complain- 
ants. Jeremy Collier , Deto! Short View. 

ie particular oaae, the complain 

old auumption that complainants are presumably 
right waa kept long " 


only to hear a child's voice fully addressed to him, or to 
see the beautiful manners of the youth of either sex. 

Emerson, Buoces*. 

8f, That which gives satisfaction ; a cause of 
pleasure or joy ; a comfort. 

0 thou, my sole complacence l Milton, F. L., ill. 876. 
Love Of oomplaoenoy. Bee tom qf benevolence , under 
benevolence, •■gyn. Complacency, Complaisance. Compla- 
cency once Included the meaning of both these words, but 
they are now separated, complacency retaining the mean- 


ings allied to quiet pleasure or satisfaction, and making 
over to complaisance those connected with the disposition 
or effort to compliment, please, and oblige. 

Yet nobody even now, I suppose, receives a summons 
to attend a Jury with perfect complacency. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 175. 

Wild. If it were not to please you, I see no necessity for 
onr parting. 

Jac. I protect I do it only out of complaisance to you. 

Dryden, Mock Aatrologer, lv. 

COmplaoent (kgm-pl&'sgnt), a. [= F. complai- 
sant ss Bp. oomplaciente = Pg. complaoente as It. 
oompiacente, < L. complacen{t-)s, very pleasing, 
ppr. of complacere, please at the same time (> 
It. eompiaoerc ss Sp. Pg. eomplaeer wm F. com- 
plaire , please), be vezy pleasing (the E. sense 
^pleased’ due rather to complacence, q. v.), < 
00m-, together, + placere, please: see please, 
and ef. complaisant, which is a doublet of com- 
placent.] 1. Civil; kindly; giving pleasure. 
Bee complaisant (now generally used in this 
sense). 

That calm look which seem'd to all assent, 

And that complacent speech which nothing meant 

Crabbe, Parish Register. 

Eternal love doth keep, 

In his complaecrU inns, the earth, the air .the deep. 

Bryant, The Ages, vi 

8. Accompanied with or springing from a sense 
of quiet enjoyment; gratified; satisfied: as, a 
complacent look or smile. 

They look up with a sort of complacent awe to 

oomplacentiftlt (kom-plf*m'shftl), a. [< ML. 
complacentia, complacence (see oomplaoence), 4* 
-of.] Marked by complacence ; arising from or 
qpuiing gratification. 

The more high and excellent operations of complaeen- 
Hal love. Boater, life and Times (1696), fol p. 7. 

complacently (kgm-plfi'sent-li). adv. In a com- 
placent manner; with or from pleasure or grati- 
fication, especially self-satisfaction. 

We reflect very complacently on our own severity, and 
compare with gnat pride the high standard of morals es- 
tablished In England with the Parisian laxity. 

Macaulay, Moore's Byron. 
(kgm-pl&n')> v. [< ME. oomplaynen, 
com pl eyne n, oompleignen,< OF. oompkdnare, com- 


In one particular case, the complaint of the King, the 

i complainants are presumably in the 

v alive among us. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 871 
Hence— 8. One who suffers from ill health. 
[Bare.] 

Taxed a* she was to such an extent that she had no en- 
ergy left for exercise, she is, now that she hu finished her 
education, a constant complainant. 

H. Spencer, Education, p. 80S. 

8. In law, one who prosecutes by complaint, 
or commences a legal process against another; 
a plaintiff; a prosecutor; in particular, the 
plaintiff in a suit in equity, or one bn whose 
complaint a criminal prosecution is asked for. 
ccmplainer (kgm-plA'nbr), n. One who com- 
plains, laments, or bewail*; a faultfinder; a 
mnrmurer; a grumbler. 

Speechless complainer, I will learn thy thought 

Shak, Tit And., lit 2. 

St Jude observes, that the murmurers and 00 mpiain/bs 
are the same who speak swelling words. 

Government qf the Tongue. 

eomplftlnfal (kom-plftn'fbl), a. [< complain 
+ -fid, 1.] Full of complaints ; complaining. 
[Bare.] 

nftwiplriwlwg (kom-plt'ning), a. HIE. com- 
plstguinge: verbal n. of complain, e.j The ex- 
pression of regret, sorrow, or dissatisfaction; 
a murmuring; a complaint. 

They vented their complainings. Bhak., Oar., L 1. 
complaining (kpm-pli'ning), p. a. [Ppr. of 
complain, v7] 1. Expressing or expressive of 
complaint; lamenting; murmuring: as, to speak 
in a complaining tone. 

Riven that move 
In majesty, and ths complaining brooks 
Ttm ms& the msadowsgreen. _ 

ifiti , Thanatopsk. 



BowsafseiQpIshiOyoaifisHwws kneeling nl nee at hand, 

• Mta.tt.fcg3 ! . a ^ 1IMtaa#hfPitt 4. 

9, In the habit of making complaint ; fretful; 

S uendous: as, a complaining child.— 8. Sick; 
1; poorly: m, he is mrnmmning. [Golloq.] 
oomplalnlngly (kqm-plfi'ning-li), adv. In a 
«is»plaining manner; with expression of dis- 
satidaetion. Byron . 

oomplftint (k#m-pl4nt'), n. [< BCE. complaynte, 
oompleynte, mm^leMe, < OF. complaint, 00 m- 
ptaftt, m« f also complainte, oomplente, complante , 



sure, resentment, or discontent; lamentation; 
faultfinding; murmuring. 

Even to-day U my complaint bitter. Job xxlll. a 

The complaints I hear of thee are grievous. 

Shat, l Hen. IV., 11. 4. 

I do not breathe, 

Hot whisper any murmur of oomplaiiU. 

Tinny* on, St Simeon Btylites. 

8. That which is complained of; a cause of 
grief, discontent, lamentation, etc. 

What complaint hath been more frequent among men 
almost in all Ages, than that pesos and prosperity hath 
been the portion of the wioked? 

StHlingfieet, Sermons, I. x. 

The poverty of the clergy hath been the complaint of all 
who wish well to the church. Swift, 

8. A cause of bodily pain or uneasiness; a mal- 
ady: a disease; an ailment: usually applied 
to disorders not violent. 

His complaints . . . had been aggravated by a severe 
attack of small-pox. Macaulay, Hist Bng., ( vli. 

4. A formal accusation; a charge that an of- 
fense has been committed ; especially, such a 
charge presented to an officer or a court for the 
purpose of instituting prosecution. 

The Jews . . . laid many and grievous complaint* 
against Paul, which they could not prove. Acts xxv. 7. 

6. In many of the United States, the pleading 
in which the plaintiff in a civil action formally 
sets forth the facts of his case, with his claim 
for relief thereon: corresponding to the declara- 
tion at common law, the W/Z in equity, and the 
libel in admiralty.— 6f. A poem bewailing ill 
fortune in matters of love ; a plaint. 

Of such mstidre made he many layes. 

Bongos, oompleynte*, roundelets, viralayes. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Talc, L 220. 
•Syn, 1. Lament.— 8. Ailment, disorder, distemper, ill- 
ness. 

complalntful (kom-pifes'ffil), a. [< complaint 
+ -fol, 1.1 Full of complaint; complaining. 
Hufoet [Bare.] 

complaisance (Jcom'plf-zflns), n. [< F. complai- 
sance . < complaisant, ppr. : see complaisant and 
complacence I] Civility and graciousness ; that 
manner of address and behavior in Bocial inter- 
course which gives pleasure; affability; cour- 
tesy: desire to please; acquiescence (in ano- 
ther's wishes) or conformity (to another’s de- 
sires or comfort) for courtesy’s sake. 

CompkUeanee random a superior amiable, an equal 
agreeable, and an Inferior acceptable. Addison. 

I am afraid you mistake Mr. Roper's oomplaieance tor 
approbation. Gray, Letters, L 380. 

-SjTL Complacency, Complaisance (see complacence), ur- 
banity, suavity, deference, good breeding, politeness, 
oomplalsaat (kom'plfc-zgnt), a. [< F. complaU 
$m 4 pleasing, obliging, courteous, ppr. of com- 
plaire , please, m Sp. complaoer m Pg. compraeer 
ss It. oompiaoere.\ L. complacere , please: see 
complacent, which is a doublet of complaisant*] 
Disposed to please; pleasing in manners; com- 
pliantly disposed; exhibiting complaisance ; af- 
»Me; gracious; obliging. 

As for our Saviour, he was, . . . if I durst use the word, 
... the most eompUrieant person that ever perhaps ap- 
peared in the worlcL dbp. Sharp , Works, v7 vui. 

The Prlnoe, who was excessively oompUUeant, told her 
the whole story three times over. 

Ooldemith, Oltisen of the Worid, xlix. 

He was a man of extremely complainant p rese n ce, and 
suffored no lady to go by without a compliment 

Howell*, VenetUn Life, xx 
-gyn. Oourteoue, Urbane. eta See polite, 
ftftwvpta.iea.tif y (kom'plf-i#nt-li), ado. In a 
complaisant manner; with civility; with an 
obliging, affable address or deportment. 
amp iilifafeM (kom/jl^xant-nes), n. Oom- 
plaisanoe: civility. [Bare.] 
oomplanate (kom / plf-&at),e. *.; pret and pp, 
eomplanated, ppr. complanattng, [< L. eompta- 
natus, pp. of compkmare (>OF, complaner), make 
plane or plain, < com-, together, + planum, lev- 
el ground, orig. neut. of planus, level, plane, > 
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LL. pfanare, make plane or plain: see plane*, 
fill#.] To make level ; reduce to an even sur- 
face. Derkam. [Bare.] 
oomplanate (kom'plft-nAt), a. [< L. compla- 
natus, pp. : see the verb.] 1. Flattened ; made 
level, or with a smooth surface. [Bare.] —8. 
In hot, lying in one plane: applied to leaves, 
especially of mosses.-— 8. In entom,, appearing 
as if flattened by pressure: applied to plane 
surfaces continuous with higher and convex or 
irregular parts: as, a oomplanate margin or disk 
in a convex pronotum. 

oomplanation (kom-plfi-na'shqn), a. [As com- 
planate + -ion.] In math., the process of find- 
ing a plane area equal to a given portion of a 
curved surface. 

1 , 0 . U [< com- + please, 






after OF. F. oompm^e, etc., < L. complacere : sec 
complacent] To assent to; acquiesce in. Syl- 
vester, tr. of Du Bartas. 

oompleatt, a. and 0 . An obsolete spelling of 
complete . 

OOmpleotf, 0 * t [< L. complecti , oonpleeti, act. 
oomplectere, entwine around: see complex. ] To 
embrace. 

Then, tender armea, complect the neck ; do dry thy father 1 ! 


Yon nimble hands. 

Appiu* and Virginia (Haxlitt’s Dodaley, IV. 146). 

complected 1 (kqm-plek'ted), a. [< complect 
+ -ed 8 .] Woven together ; interwoven. 

Infinitely complected tissues. 

Carlyle , Sartor Eesartua, L 8 . 
complected 2 (kqm-plek'ted), a. [Irreg. < com- 
plexion (complecUon) + -ea 2 .] Of a certain 
complexion: oomplexioned: usually in compo- 
sition: as, light-oompfocfod. [Colloq., western 
and southern U. S.] 

You remember a man aat right before you at church? 
— dark complected, straight as a ramrod, tall, long black 
hair, plain clothes? w7m. Baker , Few Timothy, p. 99. 

complectiont, a. An obsolete spelling of com- 
plexion. 

implement (kom'plf-mflnt), n, [as D. Dan. 
Sw. Complement * G. complement = OF. com- 
pliment, compliment, later complement, F. com- 
plement mm Pr. complement = Sp. Pg. It. oomple- 
mento, complement, < L. complementum, that 
which fills up or completes, < oomplere, conplere, 
fill up, complete: see complete , a. and 0 . Gf. 
compliment.} 1. Full quantity or number; full 
amount; complete allowance : as, the company 
had its complement of men ; the ship had its com- 
plement of stores* 

Where the soul hath the full measure and complement 
of happiness ... la truly Heaven. 

SirT. Browne, Hellgio Medici, L 49, 

8. Perfect state; fullness: completeness. Spe- 
cifically, in her., the condition of being full : used of the 
moon. The full moon, represented with human features 
In the disk and with surrounding rays, is blaaoned as the 
moon in her complement. 

8. What is needed to complete or fill up some 
quantity or thing; that which anything lacks 
of completeness or fullness : as, the complement 
of an angle (which see, below). 

Our custom is both to place it [the Lord’s Prayerl in the 
front of our prayers as a guide, and to add it in the end 
of some principal limbs or parts, as a complement which 
fully perfeoteth whatsoever may be defective in the rest. 

Hooker, Socles. Polity, v. • 86. 

The power of a surface to reflect heat is the complement 
of its power to radiate or absorb it 

W. 1. Carpenter, Energy in Nature, p. 48. 

4. In music, the interval formed by the higher 
note and the note an octave above the lower 
note of a given simple interval. Thus, the comple- 
ment of a third is a sixth, formed by the higher note of the 
third and the note an octave above the lower note of the 
third. The complement of a fifth is a fourth, of a fourth 
a fifth, eta The complements of major and augmented 
intervals are respectively minor and diminished Intervals, 
and oonversely. The complement of an interval is also 
called its inversion (which see). 

6. That which is added, not as necessary, but 
as ornamental; an accessory; an appendage. 

Garnish’d and deok’d in modest complement 

Shat., Hen. V., li. 2. 

Art most be aeomplement to nature, strieffl subsid iary. 

jsmrreon , Ait. 

8f. Compliment : a word of the same ultimate 
origin and formerly of the same spelling. See 
compliment. 

Which figure beyng, as his very originall name [the Got* 
Complement] purporteth, ■ 



s given ara from s quadrant (90*), er a 

given angle from a right angle. Thus, 
iu the figure, the angle DO Bis the 

complement of the acute angle BOA 

and alio of the obtuse angle BCE; 
similarly, the arc D B is the oomplt* 
mtof the ares B A and E D A— 



a point in the 

diagonal, two lines be 
drawn parallel to the sides, the whole par- 
allelogram Is divided Into two paralMo- 
grams which ara bisected by the diagonal, 
and two which only touch the diagonal afe 
one angle. The latter pair ara called com- 
plements to the former ; thus, A B I H and 
CGI B are the complements of the paral- 
lelogram abo D,— Goxnplsmsnt of a 
Star, in ariron., the angular distance of the star from the 
wnith.— Oompumsm of tha curtain, \nfort, that part 
in the interior side which makes the demlgorue. 

complainant (kom'plf-ment), v. t. [< empte- 
ment, n.] To add a complement to ; complete 
or fill up. 

This very unique example of Old English workmanship 
is complemented by some old carved doom of an earner 
date, bat of an equally raraj^udltgr. 

oomplamantal 

plement + -al. 
a complement! 
pleting. 

In a word, then, the great and oft-disputed religions 
differences between Germany and this oonntry [the Unit- 
ed States] seem to us oomplemental of each other’s merits 
and defecte. 0. 3 . Hall, German Culture, p. 816. 

8. In eo&l., forming a complement to the female 
or to a hermaphrodite; complementary: ap- 
plied to minute or rudimentary males of some 
animals, as cirripeds. in tome of the clrripeds the 
males ara mere spermatic parasites of the female, carried 
about on or in her body. 

The masculine power of certain hermaphrodite spades 
of Iblm and ScalpeUum is rendered more efficient by oer- 
tain parasitic males, which, from their not pairing, aa la 
all hitherto known cases, with females, but with hermaph- 
rodites, I have designated Complemental Males 

Darwin, Cirripedla, p. 56. 

8f. Additional and ornamental; supplemental. 

It is an error worse than heresy, to adore these ocm p l o> 
mental and circumstantial pieces of felicity. 

Sir T. Browne, Relljpo Medid, L IS. 

4f. Complimentary. 

Many other discourses they had (yet both content to 
glue each other content in eomplementaU Courtesies). 

Quoted In Capt. John. Smith's True Travels, L 196. 
Complemental flattery with silver tongue. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, vUL 191 

5f. Accomplished. 

Would I express a complemental youth, 

That thinks himself a spruce and expert courtier, 
' ■ ■ dnglSsli ‘ 


’# Jour. Dee. Art, IL 841. 
«. [< com- 
1. Forming 
Idenoy ; eom- 

, , Ispu 

differences between Germany and this oountejr^ha 


^ . the most bewtffull and 

goifloui of all others, it aaketh in reason to be reserued 
for a last complement, and desotphrad by the arte of a 
Ladles penne. PuUenham, Arte of Eng. Pottle, p. 907. 

7f. An accomplishment. 

What omamants doe bait adorn her ; what eomptomenfr 
doe best soeompUsh her. 

A Brathmtte, Eng. Gmtlewoman. 


Ben ^ ng PPl is aa&ifX. M Tm* LooUng-glaase. 

complementary (kom-plf -men 'to-ri), a. [< 
complement 4- -ary*.] I. Completing; supply- 
ing a deficiency*; complemental. 

Two ranges of existence and operative force ; nature 
and the supernatural ; both complementary to each other 
Buehncll, Nature and the Supernal, p. 141. 
8. In logic and math., together making up a 
fixed whole: as, complementary angles (that is, 
angles whose algebraic sum is 90°). See com- 
plement of an angle, under complement.— 84 . 
Same as complimentary.— Complementary oolorv. 
Boc ooiov L 1 .— Oomplsmentary dmUdraT Bee division, 
smsntsry ftmotlon, in math., an emmailon 

g an arbitral? constant and being the solution of 

one differential equation, and which, on being added to 
any particular Integral of another such equation, gtvea a 
general solution of the latter,— OomplemintSXJ opm- 
tions, two operations such that If either, operainc upon 
auy figure, A, givea another figure, B, then the other op- 
pon B gives A. 

[< ME. compleet m D. 
Dan. homplet k Sw. 
complett, < OF. complet, F. oomplet m Sp. Pg. 
It. oompleto, full, complete, < L. mmpletus, pp. 
of oomplere , conplere (> It. compare, complete, 
oompUre, suit, compliment (see compliment), 
s Sp. cumpUr* Fg. cnmprirszOF. oomplir, con- 
phr, fulfil), fill up, fill full, fulfil, complete, < 
com- (Intensive) +plere, fill, akin toEjWZ: see 
fuH* end plenty, and of. deplete, replete. Of. also 
Complement, compliment] 1. Having no defi- 
ciency; wanting no part or element; perfect; 
whole; entire; full: as, in complete armor. 

And ye ara complete in him, which Is the head of aU 
principality and power. OoL U. 10. 

A thousand complete oonrsea of the sun. 

8 hak., T. and a, Iv. X. 

Now the end proposed by God, in osuslng the Beriptve . 
to be written, to to afford ns a complete rule and meaanra 
of whatever to to be believed or done fay ns. ■ r ■ 

Bp. Atterbury, Bermona, U. fx. 
8, Thorough; consummate; perfbetin kinder 
quaUty. 


crating upon B gives A. 
oomplet. (kom-plSt'), a. 
hmpleet m G. oomplet : 




A Frenchman told mo lately, that vu at your Audience, 
that he never iiv so many complete Gentlemen in hi* life. 

JBowell, Letters, 1. vi. SI. 

Transcendent Artist I How compleat thy Skill J 

Congreve, To sir Godfrey KneUer. 

8. Finished; ended; eonoluded; completed. 

This count® of vanity almost complete, 

Tired in the field of life, 1 hope retreat Prior. 
flMwwirt j branch. oailanoa. Bee the noons. — Gozn- 
pmsdya£& onewhioh cannot be reduced to the sum 
of less than three dyads.— Oomplit# flower, in bot., a 
flower furnished with all the organs— that is, with calyx 
and corolla, as well as stamens and pistil : distinguished 
from perfect, which requires only the presence of the 
stamens and pistil.— Complete integral, of a partial dif- 
ferential equation, in math, i (a) A solution containing 
the full number of arbitrary constants or functions. (6) 
In the oase of a partial differential equation of the first 
order, a solution containing the full number of arbitrary 
constants, but no arbitrary function.— Complete meta- 
morphosis, in enUm., that metamorphosis in which there 
is a well-marked quiescent pupa state between the larval 
form and the Imago or perfect insect, as in the Ltpidop- 
tera. Borne of the older entomologists, following Fabrl- 
eins, applied this term to the changes of those insects in 
which the larva is formed like tlic imago, a condition ob- 
served only 111 some of the low, wingless forms, as the lice 
and fleas.— Complete primitive, the same as the com- 
pkte integral, except tliat it is regarded as producing the 
differential equation, not as derived from iLmByn. 1. 
Whole, Entire , Complete , Total , full, utter, absolute, ple- 
nary, faultless, unbroken. “ Nothing is whole that has any- 
thing taken from It : nothing is entire that is divided ; 
nothing is complete that has not all its parts, and those 
parts fully developed. Complete refers to the perfection 
of parts ; entire, to their unity ; whole, to their junotion ; 
total, to their aggregate. A whole orange ; an entire set; 
a complete facsimile ; the focal expense." Angus, Hand- 
book of Eng. Tongue, p. 876. 

Wilt thou be lord of the whole world? 

8hak., A. and 0., U, 7. 
Borrows eye, glued with blinding tears, 

Divides one thing entire to many objects. 

Shalt., Etch. IL, 11. S. 

There is nothing whioh could not have been done, at least 
nearly as well, and many things much bettor, by adhering 
to the complete instead of to the broken arch. 

J. Fergueeon , Hist. Arch., I. 6S5. 

As the total tonnage Tof Venetian merchant vessels] is 
but 88,000, it may belnferred that they are amall craft 
Howells , Venetian Life, xvi. 

oomplatet (kgxn-plSt'), ». [= F. compile — Sp. 
Pg. eompleta « It. compieta f < ML. oompUta 
(usually in pi., F. complies , etc., ML. complete), 
mu L. Kara , hour, the last of the canonical 
hours: see complin , the usual E. form.] The 
last of the daily canonical hours in the Roman 
Catholic breviary: same as complin. Minsheu. 
complete (kom-plfit'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. oewn- 
ptoied, ppr. ‘ completing . [= F. computer m Sp. 
rg. oompletar = I), kompleteren = G. oompUHren 
msBm. kompletere wm Sw. compUttera, < ML. as 
if *oompUtare, freq. of L. complere, pp. com- 
plete, fill up: see complete, a. J 1. To make 
complete ; bring to a consummation or an end ; 
add or supply what is lacking to ; finish; per- 
fect; fill up or out: as, to complete a house or 
a task; to complete an unfinished design; to 
complete another’s thought, or the measure of 
one’s wrongs. 

The Afghan soon followed to complete the work of dev- 
astation which the Persian had begun. 

Macaulay, Lord Olive, 

8. To fulfil; accomplish; realise. 

To town he comes, computes the nation's hope, 

And heads the bold train-bands, and burns a pope. 

Pope, Moral Essays, ill. 818. 
ttflyn. To consummate, perform, execute, achieve, realise. 

COmpletedness (kqm-plfi'ted-neB), n. The state 
of being completed or finished : as, computed* 
ness of action. 

[The Latin word] fuit itself containing the notion of 
comptetednsee u well as of affirmation. 

O. Harrison, Laws of Lat Gram., p. 171. 

completely (kqm-plSt'li), adv In a complete 
manner; fully; perfectly: entirely; wholly; 
totally; utterly: thoroughly; quite: as, to be 
completely mistaken ; “completely witty/’ Swift. 

Completely shiftless was thy native plight 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, xix. ft. 

fly successive crosses one species may be made to absorb 
completely another, and so it notoriously Is with races. 

, Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, p. 406. 

oompletementt (kom-pl§t'ment). n. [< com- 
plete + -ment.'] The act of completing; a fin- 
ishing. Dryden. 

completeness (kgm-pldt'nes), ft. The state or 
quality of being complete; perfectness; entire- 
ness; thoroughness. 

I cannot allow their wisdom such a completeness and 
inarrability. King CharUi. 

The native and masculine type of excellence must find 
a place In every ethical code which aspires to eompleteneee. 

H. N. Omnium, Short Studies, p. 86. 
liian dw oompletcriM. Bee extensive. 

OomMUni (kgm-plS'shgn), n. [< LL. comph- 
SfeCftO, a filling up, < L. complere, fill up: see 
, a.] 1\ The act of completing, orbring- 
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ing to the desired end; a carrying or filling out; 
full performance or achievement; consumm* 
Mon ; conclusion: as, the completion of a build- 
ing; the completion of one’s education, or of an 
enterprise. 

Other larger views than seem necessary to the comple- 
tion at the argument Bp, Hurd, Sermon, Feb. 16, 176L 
A slow-develop'd strength awaits 
Completion in s painful schooL 

a Tennyson, Love thou thy land. 

8. Fulfilment; accomplishment. 

There was a full entire harmony and consent in the di- 
vine predictions, receiving their eompletion in Christ 

South. 

The completion of those prophecies. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, IL sL 

completive (kqm-plS'tiv), o. [as F. compUHf 
ss ft. comphttu — Bp, Pg. It. oompletko, X LL. 
completions, serving to fill 


up, < it. completus, 
Pp. of complete, fill lip : see comphte } a.] Com- 
pleting or tending to complete; making com- 
plete. [Rare.] 

The completive power of the tense. Hanie, Hermes, L 7. 

A comprehensive view of the suffering and joy, the re- 
demptive and the completive work of Messiah, under pro- 
phetio imagery. Behai, Hist Christ Churah, I. ft 88. 
Completive difference. in logic, that difference or differ 
entiating mark which, added to the genus, completes the 
definition of a spedes. 

completoriiun (kom-pl$-tfl'ri-um), ft. ; pi. com- 
phtoria (-J). [LL., a service oontainingprayers 
at the dose of the day, < L. complete, pp. com- 
pletus, complete: see complete, a. and ft.] 1. 
In the Ambrosian rite , a kind of anthem said at 
lauds and vespers, on ordinary days one at 
each service, but on Sundays and festivals two 
or more : apparently named from the fact of 
its serving as an addition or supplement to a 
psallenda or other antiphon.— 9. Same as com- 
plin. 

completoryt (kflm-plS'td-ri), a. and ft, [< LL. 
•compUtorius, adj. (neut. compktorium, n., a 
complin), < L. oompletot , a finisher, < complere, 
complete, finish: see compute , a., and-ory.] L 
a. Fulfilling; accomplishing. 

His crucifixion, . . . oompletory of ancient preshmlfloa- 
tions and predictions. Barrow, Works, IL xxv. 

IL ft.; pi. oompUtories (-riz). Same as complin. 

complex (kom'pleks), a. [= F. complexe m Sp. 
Pg. oomplexo, complex, ■ it. complesso , fleshy, 
strong, powerful, < L. complexus, pp. of com- 


Same as com- 
same as an- 


adj., connected with, confederate (> nit. E. 
complice), < complicate, fold together, < com-, 
together, + plicate , fold, akin to pleetere : see 
plaid, oompUoate , v., and compUctefa.'] 1 . Com- 
posed of interconnected parts ; formed by a 
combination of simple things or elements; in- 
cluding two or more connected particulars ; 
composite; not simple: as, a complex being; 
complex ideas ; a complex term. 

Ideas thus made up [of several simple ones] 1 oall com- 
plex, such as beauty, gratitude, a man, the unlvene. 

Locke, Human Understanding, IL 11 
Inoomplex apprehension is of one object, or of several 
without any relation being perceived between them, as of 
‘a man,' ‘a horse,' ‘cards ; complex is of several with 
such a relation, as of 'a man on horseback,' *a pack of 
cards.’ Whately, Logic, ILL! L 

When analysis succeeds in reducing a complex fact to 
its component factors, sensible or extra-sensible, there is 
indeed an enlaivement of knowledge. 

G. //. Lewie, Probs. of life and Mind, IL iv. « 9. 

8. Involved; intricate; complicated; perplex- 
ing. 

Many cases are on record showing how complex and 
unexpected are the checks and religions between organic 
beings. Darwin, Origin of Spedes, p. 77. 

The universe Is a very complex mixture of different sub- 
Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 900. 


Complex e»A fraction, etc. Bee the nouns.— Complex 
S0t4 On or term, in logic, one in which different marks or 
attributes oan be distinguished.— Complex number, (a) 
An expression of the form x + iy, where — L (6) In 
the theory of numbers, any expression in the form o< + 
bj +. etc., where a, b, etc., are integers, and f, J, etc., are 
peculiar units.— Complex question, in logic, one which 
asks whether an object possess es a character, and not 
merely whether an object of a simple term satati.— Com- 
plex sentenoe. a sentence which contains oas or more 
dependent or subordinate clauses in addition to the prin- 
dpal clause.— Complex shear. Bee star.— Oomplex 
syllogism. Same as truth, 

truth as it exists in the mind, (ustingulshed from tranE 
oendental truth or reality.— iigp^dax variable, a varia- 
ble of the form x 4- iy, where flea unit such that i • m l. 
■lyn. Complicated, etc. Bee intricate. 

MHplttC (kom’pleks), it. [■ Sp. Pg. oomplexo 
as It. complesso, < L. complexus. a surrounding, 
embracing, connection, relation, < oompheR, 
conpUcU , pp. complexus, conplexus, surround, 
embrace, include: see complex, o. The noun 


eompUx in mod; use depends closely upon tbe 
sdj.j 1. Anything consisting in or formed by 
the union of interconnected parts: espedsUy, 
an assemblage of particulars related as puis 
of a system. 

This parable of the wedding supper comprehends in it 
the whole complex of all the blessings and pnvilsgesof the 
gospel South, Sermons. 

That full complex 
Of never-ending wonders. 

Thomson, Bummer, 1. 1786. 

To the mind of a philosopher every fact of colour is a 
complex at visible and Invisible facts. 

Q. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, IL 11 9 88. 

Mind is a complex whose nature is beyond the grasp of 
our intelligence. Nineteenth Century, XX. 868. 

In lyric poetry grand complexes are made by the rush 
and the roll of the rhythm. 

Amer. Jour. Philal., VSH. 887, note. 

8. In geom a continuous, triply infinite sys- 
tem of infinite straight Hues; the whole of any 
kind of forms in space fulfilling one condition : 
thus, all the lines that cut a given curve In 
space constitute a complex.— Axis of a 
a right line such that, if the complex be revolved round 
it or moved along it, the complex remains unchanged.— 
Class of a complex. Bee class, 6.— Complex offerees, 
the system at allthe forces subject to a single geometriosl 
condition.— Unesr complex * complex of rays so dis- 
tributed through space that through each point there Is 
an infinity of rays in one plane, and In each plane an infin- 
ity of rays meeting in one point.— Order or a 
the order of the curve enveloping all the rays of the oom- 
plex that lie in an arbitrary plane. 

complexed (kom’plekst), a. If. S 
plex. Sir T. Browne.— 2. In her., 
nodated. 

eamplexednessf (kgm-plek ’ sed-pes), n. The 
state or quality of being complex ; complexity. 

The complexsdness at these moral ideas. 

Locks, Human Understanding, iv. 8. 

complexion fkgm-jgLek'shqn), n. [Formerly 
also cmpUction; < ME. compUxion, complexiom, 
oompUction, temperament, < OF. complexion, F. 
complexion m Pr. oomplexio , compUdo = Sp. com- 
plexion as Pg. completytosa It, complessione, < L. 
complexio(n-), conplmio(n), a combination, con- 
necMon, period, m LL. physical constitution 
or habit, ? oostplcctt, pp. complexus, entwine, en- 
compass: see complex, a.] If. Temperament, 
habitude, or natural disposition of the body or 
mind; constitutional condition or tendency; 
character; nature. 

And Shylock, for his own part, knew the bird was 
fledged ; and then It is the complexion of them all to leave 
thedam. Shak., M. of V., ML 1. 

I am for from concluding all to be Impenitent that do 
not actually weep and shed tears ; I know there are con- 
stitutions, complexions, that do not afford them. 

Donne, Sermons, xilL 

The Italians tie for the most part of a speculative com- 
plexion. Howell , Forraine Travell, p. 41. 

Certainly, no other ereature, but an atheist by complex- 
ion, could ever take up with suoh pitiful accounts of 
things. Bp. Atterbury, Bormons, I. til. 

8. The color or hue of the skin, particularly of 
that of the face. 

Mislike me not for my complexion, 

The shadow'd livery of ths burnish'd sun, 

To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. 

Shak., M. of V., IL 1. 

If X write on a black man, I run over all the eminent 
persons of that complexion. Addison, Spectator. 

8. The general appearance of anything; as- 
pect. 

Menjudgebytheeonwlsaionof the sky 

The state and Inclination of the day. 

Shak., lUch. IL, 111.2. 

In the Southern States the tenure of land and the local 
laws, with slavery, give the social system not a democratic 
but an aristocratic complexion. Emerson, Mlao., p 808. 

4 , The state of being complex; complexity; in- 
volution; combination; a&% a complex. [Ob- 
solete or rare.] 

God's mercy goes along in complexion and conjunction 
with his Judgments. Jet. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. 888. 

This is the great and entire complexion at a Christian's 
frith. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), IL 8p6. 

Though the terms of propositions may be complex, yet, 

. where the composition of the . . . argument is . . . plain, 

. . . the complexion does not belong to the syllogistic form 
of it Watts, Logic, III. IL ft 2. 

oomplexlont (kqm-plek’shon), v. t. [< complex- 
ion, ft.1 To characterise by or endow with a 
disposition or temperament. Sir T. Browne. 
oomplexionahlyt (kqm-plek ’shon-e-bli), adv. 
iP^wmphxionabU (< complexion +-aofr) 4- 4p 8 .] 
Same as complexiondUu. Sir T. Browne. 

plexion 4* -al; cc Sp, complmmud, etc.] If, 
Pertaining to or depending on the disposition,, 
temperament, or nature; oonititixtionaL 



made be Mtui! 


i can be 
Ml 



Jm Taylor, foifa (ed. XL 87a 

Oomj^mmui pmjnillnes Fid dec. 

9. Pertaining to the hue or odor, 
oompiexionajiyt (kgm-plek'ghgin.§l-i) f adv. In 
the way of temperament: by natural deposi- 
tion ; constitutionally. Also oomplexionaoly* 
When era the jesters now? the men of healtt 
CompUxtonaUy pleasant? Blair, The 

piexion + -ary*. j Pertaining u> we oom] 
or to the oare or it. [Barer) 

This oompUxionary art Artif. Handeomeneee, p. 88. 

oomplexloned (kgm-plek'shgnd), a. [< com- 
j M» + -ed 2 .] If. Having a certain dispo- 
sition. 

Charity is a virtue that beet agnee with coldest naturae, 
and inch aa an compUxioncd for humility. 

Sir T. Brown*, Rellgio Medloi. 

0. Having a certain hue, especially of the skin: 
used in composition: as, dnck^complexioned, 
fai T-complexioned, 

A flower ii the bcot-complexioned grace ; ae a pearl lathe 
beet-oolound day. Fuller, Worthies, Norwich. 

complexionist (kqm-plek'dign-ist), n. [< com- 
plexion + -Art.] One who cares for the com- 
plexion or undertakes to improve it, by the use 
of lotions, cosmetics, etc. [Bare.] 

Elder-flower water la eztenalvely uaed by the London 
oompUxionUt. Domettic Monthly Mag,, April, 1884. 

complexity (kqm-plek'si-ti), n. ; pi. complexities 
(-tin). [< complex, , a., + -4ty; m* F. complexity,} 

1. The Quality or state or being complex or 
composed of interconnected parts. 

Some dlatlngnlahed for their almplldty ; others for their 
complexity, Burke, 

Organic phenomena make ns familiar with complexity of 
causation, Doth by showing the co-operation of many an- 
tecedents to each consequent, and by showing the multi- 
plicity of results which each influence works out. 

JET. Spencer, Study of BooloL, p. 888. 

8. Intricacy; entanglement. 

Buoh people early discern that the mysterious complexity 
of our life is not to be embraced by maxims. 

George Kliot, Hill on the Floss, viL 2. 

8. Anything complex or intricate. 

Many-corridor'd o omptexttiu 
Of Arthur's palace. 

• Tennyeon, Merlin and Vivien. 

-Byn. Complication, Complexity, etc. See complication, 
complexly (kom'pleks-li), ode. In a complex 
manner; not simply. 
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1 ‘ rn «o see anybody,* quoth my uneie Toby ; forhewaa 
ah sp a^pW ssss thro* evwy step oftha journey . 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vtt. 87. 
-SyiL L Submittion, etc. (see oftnUm c sk ao q uUso en ce. 
oompliancy (kgm«f H'ln-si), ft. Bams as cost- 
pUanee . 

Hit whole bearing betokened compUem^t^^ 

compliant (kgm-plTjuit), a. and a. [< compl 
+ -oat 1 .] La. 1. Yielding; bending; pliant 

The compliant boughs. Milton, P. L", iv. 888. 

0. Yielding to request or desire ; ready to ac- 
oommodate; consenting; obliging. 

To show bow compliant he was to the humours of the 
princes. Bp, Burnet, Hist. Reformation, an. 1600. 

Civil to all, compliant and polite. 

Crabbe, Talcs of the Hall. 
ILt a. A compiler. [Bare.] 


It [the liturgy] being a compliant with the Papists In a 
great part of their service. Fuller, Ch. Hist., XX. x. a 


complexness (kom'pleks-nes), a. Same as com- 
plexity, 

complexuret (k#m-plek'ri|r), a. [< complex 4- 
-are.] The involution or complication of one 
thing with others. W, Montague, 
mmMiMmml (kom-plek'sns), a,; pi. oomplexus , 
[< L. oomplexus, eonplexus, n., a surrounding, 
embracing, connection In discourse: see com- 
plex, a.] A compound; a complex. 

The mind is displayed, even In Its highest faculties, as 
a oomptexu m of insoluble antipathies. Sir W, Hamilton, 

oomplexus 2 (kflm-plek'sus), a. [NL., prop. pp. 
(so. faaeouXas, muscle) of oomplecti, surround: 
see complex, a.] In anal, a broad muscle lying 
along the back part of the neck, connecting the 
occiput and the lower cervical and upper dorsal 
vertebrae, and serving to straighten, incline, 
and turn the head. Also oompucdUs 
compilable* (kom-pll'ft-bl), a. [< comply + 
-able; appar. after pliable, which is, however, 
not connected.] Capable of bending or yield- 
ing; pliable; compliant. 

Another compliabU mind. MUton, Divorce. 

The Jews, by their own Interpretations, had made their 
religion compliabU and aooommodated to thelrpasslans. 

Jortin, Christian Religion, L 

oompllablyt (kom-pll'a-bli), adc, In a compli- 
ant manner ; pliably : yieldingly, 
oomplianoe (fam-pii / §ns), a. [< a 
-aaec.] 1. The act of complying; a 
or consenting, aa to a request, desire, 
or proposal; concession; submission. 

Compliance with our desire. 

He [God] bath forewarned us of the 

aside by the soft and easts cxnpliancce of the world. 

StitlingJUct, Sermons, 1. 1L 

I am equally balked by antagonism and compliance, 

Emcrkn, Essays, 1st ssr., p. 190, 

0. A disposition to yield to others; oomplai- 


In a com- 

it or yielding manner. 

com p li c acy (kom'pli-kfi-si), a. [< compUca(te] 
4* -cy,} The state of being complex or intri- 
cate. Mitford, [Bare.] 
oomplicallfl (kom-pli-krlis), a, used as a. ; pi. 
complicates (-Ids). [NL., < LL. complex (com- 
pUc-), closely connected, < L. complicate , fold 
together: see complicate, «.] Same as corn- 
plexus*, Cones ana Bhnte, 
complicant (kom'pii-kftnt), a, [< L. compli- 
oan{t-)s, conplican(t-)$, ppr. of complicate, con- 
pUoare , fola together: see complicate,] In en- 
hm,, lying one partly over another: applied to 
elytra ana wings. 

complicate (kom'pU-kfit), v, t , ; pret. and pp. 
complicated, ppr. complicating, [< L. compli- 
oatus, pp. of complicate, conplicare (> It com- 
plicate a Sp. Pg. Pr. compUmt — F. empo- 
wer), fold together, < com-, Together. +pUcare, 
fold, weave, knit: see plaid, and cf. complex ,] 
1. To render complex or intricate ; fold or twist 
together; entangle; intertwine; interweave; 
involve : as, to complicate matters, he was sud- 
denly taken ill. 

In ossa our offence against God bath been complicated 
with injury to men, we should make restitution. 

matron. 

Nor can hla complicated sinews fail. 

Young , Paraphrase of Job. 

The conscientious sensitiveness of England to the hor- 
rors of civil conflict has been prevented from complicating 
a domestic with a foreign war. 

Lowed, Study Windows, p. 166, 

0. To form by combination of parts orelements; 
combine; compound. [Bare.] 

A man. an army, the universe, are complicated of viri- 
ons simple ideas. Locke. 

complicate (kom'pli-kfit), a, [= Sp. Pg. oom- 
pUcado os It. complicate, < L. compUcatus, pp. : 
see the verb.] 1. Composed of interconnected 
parts; complex. 


OOttipttftaMlj (kom'pU-kft-li), ads, Inacom- 
pijiT maimer. J. Seale, 
oompllcaten— » (kom'pH-kit-nes). *. The 
state of being complicated; involution; intri- 
cacy* 

Every several object is full of subdivided multiplicity 
and oomplieeUenem. Sir M, Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. a 

\Z complication (kom-mli-kft'shon), a, [a D. horn- 
7 pUcatie sc G. complication = Dan. kompUkaUon 
asF. complication m Sp. complication =Pg. com* 
fUcacdo mm It. compReasione, < LL. compUca- 
Uo(n-), < L. compUcare, pp. compUcatus, compli- 
cate : see complicate, t>. j 1. A complex combina- 
tion or intricate intermingling ox things, parts, 
elements, etc. ; especially, a perplexing or in- 
congruous intermixture or combination; a con- 
fused complex or complexity: as, a complica- 
tion of knois in a rope ; a complication of ideas, 
diseases, or misfortunes; the complication at 
one’s affairs with those ox another. 

All the parts in complication roll Jordan , Poem 

By admitting a complication of ideas, ... the mind is 
. . . bewildered. Fates, Logic. 

0. That which renders complex, involved, or 
intricate; that which causes difficulty, entan- 
glement, or interference; an involved and trou- 
blesome or embarrassing state of affairs. 

Complication . . . signifies the occurrence during the 
ooume dt a disease of some other affection, or of some 
symptom or group of symptoms not usually observed, by 
which its progress is more or leas seriously modified. 

Quoin, Med. Diet, p. 870. 

8f. An entwining or infolding; an embrace. 
[Bare.] 


Sweet caresses, and natural hearty complications and en- 
dearments. . Jer. Taylor, works (ed. 1886), 1. 881 

4. In entom,, the maimer in which an insect 
folds its wings when at rest. — 6. In bioh, a 
process the reverse of growth or development, 
by which the heterogeneous tends toward homo- 
geneity. «gyn. Complication, Complexity, These words 
are rarely used synonymously. Complication commonly 
implies entanglement resulting either In difficulty of com- 
prehension or in embarrassment; complexity, the multi- 
plicity and not easily recognised relation of parts : as, bust 
ness complications; the complexity of a machine ; theeom- 
pUxity of a question of duty. See intricate. 

At the treasury there wss a complication of jealousies 
and quarrels. Macaulay , Hist. Eng., xL 

Organic phenomena make ns familiar with c „ 
of carnation. H. Spencer, Study of SodoL, p. \ 

COmplicatiT* (kom'pli-k$-tlv), “■ [< eomjpu- 

oate + -ive,] Tending or adapted to oomplio«te 



He was a man of few words and great comp U an e e . 


How compUeatc, how wonderful, is i 

Young, Night Thoughts, 1. 

As a more refined and complicate art, it [painting] re- 
quires a higher culture. 

C, B, Norton, Church-building in Middle Agee, p. 141. 

0. Intricate; involved. 

Though the particular actions of war are complicate in 
fact, yet they are separate and distinct in right 

Bacon, War with Spain. 

8. In hot, folded upon itself : as, a complicate 
embryo: same as oonduplicate.—d. In entom,, 
folded longitudinally once or several times, as 
the wings of wasps, the posterior wings of grass- 
hoppers, etc. 

complicated (kom'pli-k&*ted), p, a, [< compli- 
cate 4* -ed 2 .] 1. Composed or interconnected 
parts; not sample; complex; complicate. 

Thick-swarming now 

With com pli cated monsters, head and talL 

p. l., L Mg. 

C omp licate d principle of action. 

A dditon, Spectator, No. 66. 

In proportion as a government is free, it must be com- 
plicated, Simplicity belongs to those only where one win 
governs all ; where one mind directs, and ill others obey. 

Story , Milo. Writings, p. 610. 

0. Consisting of many parts orpartionlars not 
easily separable in thought: difficult to analyse 
or separate into its parts : hard to understand, 
explain, etc.; involved; intricate; confused. 

It is easier to emotive than describe the complicated 
sensations whioh are felt from the pain at a reoent injury, 
and the pleasure of approaching vengeanoa. 

GokUmUk, Vicar, xv. 
■iyn. Complex, etc. See intricate, 

complicatcdnacs (kom'pli-kfi-ted-nea), a. The 
ftateof being folded together; oomplexness. 


oUe-), confederate, participant, <L. complicate, 
fold together, involve : see complicate, v-, com- 
plex, a., and of. accomplice,} An accomplice. 

And so to Armes, victorious Father, 

To quell the Rebels, and their Comattoci. 

Shak,, 2 Hen. VL, v. l (16B)i 
The delivery 

Of this seduotor and his eomplioei. 

Massinger, Believe aa you List, UL 8. 

edmplldtous (kgm-pUs'i-tus), a. [< complicity 
4- -ous,} Guilty of complicity ; tending to in- 
volve. [Bare.] 

Whatever a man's liver says next day, it Is a remarkably 
eompneUoue witness. W. H. BueseU^Dluy In India^I. 18(k 

ity (kom-plis'i-ti), a. [< F. complicity 
, oomplicidadzsi 1%. compUoidade - It. com- 
I), < ML. *compUcita(t-)s, < LL. oom pjw 
{eompUc-), participant: see compUee.} The 
state of being an accomplice; partnership in 
wrong-doing or in an objectionable act: usu- 
ally followed by with before the person and in 
before the thing: as, complicity with a crimi- 
nal, or in a criminal act. 

Complicity, a consenting or partnership in evil. BUmL 

The charge, however, of complicity in the designs of his 
patron was never openly repelled. 

HaUam, Middle Ages, vllL 

Dennis charged Steele with tadt complicity in this piece 
of had taste. A, Dobeon, Xnt to Steele, p. xl. 

a. An obsolete form of oompUn, 

__ (kgm-plX'Ar), n. One who complies, 

, or obeys ; a person of ready oomplianoe. 



compliment (kom'pli-ment), it. .[Formerly 
spelled complement, after the orig. L. compile- 
mentum (see complement) ; mD, G. Dan. Sw. horn- 
piUmcnt, < F. compUmentss?*. compUmenm Bp. 
compHmiento — Pg. oomprimento, c ump ri mento >, 
< It. compUmento, compliment: the same as 
complement, with mod. sense, resting on It oom- 
pUre, fill up, fulfil, suit, compliment (of. em- 
pire, finish, complete), < L. cmpleinentMm, that 
whioh fills or oompletei^ < doetpisrf, fiH iqtt see 



complete^ amply, complement ] 1. A formal act 
or expression or civility, respect, or regard : m, 
the compUmmts of the season ; to present one’s 
compliments. 

All bis other friends were very officious likewise in rank- 
ing their eompUmento of condolence, end administering 
ligaments of comfort to him. C. Middleton, Cicero, it. 869. 

Compliment* of congratulation are always kindly taken, 
* "'lgbut; 
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XLt a.; pi. oompUmentories (-ids). 1. Acorn- 
pliment.—8. A master of defense who wrote 
upon the compliments and ceremonies of duel- 
ing. 

The most skilful and cunning complimentariu alive. 

B. Joneon, Cynthia's Bevels, v. 2. 

complimentativet (kom-pll-men't^-tiv), a. [< 
compliment* -aUve . j Complimentary. Bosweu. 
oompllmenter (kom'pli-men-t 6 r), n. One who 
compliments; one given to compliments; a 
flatterer. 


and cost one nothing but pen, ink, and paper. Cheeterjleld. 

2. An expression of praise, commendation, or 
admiration: as, he paid you a high compUment 

within my hearing.— 3. Flattery; polite, espe- comp ii | , oofflpline (kom'plin), n. [Sc. also 
dally insincere, praise or commendation. complen, conmene; < ME. oomplyn, cumplyne , a 
Twas never meny world, - < » - -- " - v 

Since lowly feigning was called compliment. 

Shak, T. N., iil. 1. 

True friendship loathes such oily compliment, 

B. Joneon, Case is Altered, i. 2. 

Hollow compliment* and lies. Milton, P. R., lv. 184. 

4. A present or favor bestowed ; a gift. [Now 
only Scotch.] 

I will Chare, sir, 


In your sports only, nothing in your purohsse. 
But you must furnish me with compliment i, 


To 


t you must furnish me with compliment*, 
the manner of Spain ; my coach, my guard aduennas. 
* B. Jonevn, The Devil is an Ass, iil. 1. 
Left-handed compliment, an uncomplimentary expres- 
sion ; also, words intended to be or to seem complimen- 
tary, bat really the opposite ; an awkward compliment. 

Hot did ho omit to l>estow some left-handed compliment* 
upon the sovereign people, as a herd of poltroons, who had 
no relish for the glorious hardships and misadventures of 
battle. Irving , Knickerbocker, p. 446. 

VO Stand On compliment, to behave with ceremony ; be 
ceremonious. = 83 m. Flattery , etc. (see adulation), lauda- 
tion. encomium, tribute ; (for plural) respects, regards, 
salutation, greeting. 

oompliment (kom'pli-ment), v, [< compliment, 
«F. complimenter, etc.] L trans. 1. To 
pay a compliment to ; flatter or gratify by ex- 
pression* of approbation, admiration, esteem, 
or respect, or by acts implying these feelings : 
as, to compliment a man on nis personal appear- 
ance. 

I awaked, and hoard myself complimented with the usual 
salutation. Taller, No. 111. 

Monarchs . . . 

Should compliment their foes and shun their friends. 

Prior. 

2, To give complimentary congratulations to; 
felicitate: as, to compUment a prince on tho 
birth of a son.— 3. To manifest kindness or re- 
gard for by a gift or other favor: as, he com- 
pUmented us with tickets for the exhibition. 
■IIL L To praise, commend.— 2. To felicitate. 

1L intrans. To pass compliments: use cere- 
mony or ceremonious language. [Bare.] 

Firet Serv. Mistress, there are two gentlemen — 

Maria. Where? 

Firet Serv. Complimenting who should first enter. 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, i. 2. 

When we had given over looking, I complemented with 
her, and told her that I did not grieve so much for the 
worth of the thing it selfe, as for ner sake whose it was. 

Mabbe, The Rogue, i 168. 

im<mnHinaiitfl.n (kom-pli-men'tal), a. [Former- 
ly*also complemented (see complemental ) ; < com - 
pMment + -aZ.] Complimentary; expressive of 
or implying compliments. 

Complimental lies. Raleigh, Hist. World, v. 3. 

Bidiculoua folly 

To waste the time, that might lie better spent, 

In complimental wishes. Maeeinger , Rencgado, ill. 1, 

eompllmantllly f (kom-pli-men'tfcl-i), ode. In 
a complimentary manner; byway of compli- 
ment. 

He is laugh'd at 
Most eompUmentally. 

Ford, Lover's Melancholy, L 2. 

He has had the good fortune to make some discoveries, 
and the honour to have them publickly, and but too com- 
pUmentally, taken notice of by the virtuosi. 

Boyle, Works, IV. 8. 

oompllmentalnesit (kom-pli-men'tal-ne»), *. 
The quality of being complimentary. 

Comptimentalnes* as opposed to plainness [of speech]. 

Hammond, Works, II. 292. 

oonpUmentarily (kom-pli-raen'tft-ri-li), adv. 
In a complimentary manner. 

OOmpUmantgry (kom-pli-raen'ty-ri), a, and n. 
[Formerly also complementary (see complemen- 
tary)', < compliment -I- -aryM L a. Intended 
to express or convey a compliment or compli- 
ments; expressive of civility, regard, or pref- 
erence; using or accustomed to use compli- 
ments: as, complementary language; empr 
tarry tickets ; yon are veiy complimentary , 

I made complimentary verses on the great lords and la- 
dles of the court 

Bp. Hurd, Dialogues, Dr. H. More and Waller. 

“Child of the Sun M was a complimentary name given to 
any one particularly clever in Peru. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of SooioL, f 401. 
y, laudatory, flattering. 


var. (prob. liken as a collective plur. in -on, -a) 
of compUe, cumpUe , < OF. compUe, F. compUe ss 
Pr. Sp. Pg. completa = It. oompieta (■ MLG. 
fmmplete = G. komplete = E. obs. complete, n., q. 
v.),< ML. completa (usually in pi., ML, complete, 
F. complies, etc.), complin (so called because 
this service completes the religious exercises of 
the day), prop. fom. of L. completus, finished, 
complete: see complete, a., and of. completory . ] 
The last of the seven canonical hours, originally 
said after the evening meal and before retiring 
to sleep, but in later medieval and modern 
usage following immediately upon vespers. In 
the Roman arrangement complin begins with the benedic- 
tion of the reader and 1 Pet. v. 8 as lesson, followed by 
the Lord's Prayer, Conflteor, etc. The psalms are tho 4th, 


Nunc dimittie succeeds with Its antiphon, the Kyrie. Lord's 
Prayer, and Creed, and the service concludes with the 
preoes, collect (Pisuo, guoetumue), etc., and benediction. 
In the Greek Church the office corresponding to complin 
is called apodeipnon , and la laid In two forms, great and 
little apodeipnon, the former in Lent, the latter at other 
times. Also called oompletorium or oompUtory, 

It a man were but of a day’s life, it is well If he lasts till 
evensong, and then gays his compline an hour before the 
time. Jer. Taylor, Vork* (ed. 1885), I. 449. 

GOmplilht (kom'plish), v. t. [< ME. oomplissen , 
short for acompussen , accomplish: see accom- 
plish.'] To accomplish; fulfil. 

For ye Into like thraldome me did throw, 

And kept from eompUehing the faith which I did owe. 

Speneer, K Q., V. xl. 41. 

oomploret (kom-pldr'), v. i. r< L. complorare , 
< com-, together, + plorare , lament. Cf. de- 
plore, implore.] To lament or deplore together. 
Cockeram. 

complot (kom/plot), ». J — D. Dan. komplot 


G. complot sk Sw. komplo i 


in 6 volumes fbHo, but not published tm IMS. Its eon- 
tents consist of the Hebrew, Latin Vulgate, and Septaasfat 
Greek tests of the Old Teetament, and the Greek and 
Latin Vulgate texts of the Hew Testament, with other 
versions oTsome peris, and with a Hebrew lexioon and 
grammar, etc. 

OOmplTOBlB (kom-pltt' vi-um), n . ; pi. compluvia 
( 4 ). [L., < oompiuerc, flow together in rain- 

ing. < com-, together, + plume, rain: see plu- 
vial , .] A quadrangular opening in theroof over 
the atrium or court of ancient Boman houses. 
The roof was made to slope toward the oompluvlum, so 
as to collect the rain-water in a basin or tank In the mid- 
dle of the atrium. See atrium and impluvium. 
comply (kgm-pllO. v . ; pret. and pp. complied, 
ppr. complying. [Immediate origin not certain, 
but prob. It., namely < It. compare, 411 up, ful- 
fil, suit, use compliment*, compierc, compirs, 
finish, h OF. complir m* Sp. oomplir » Pg. eum- 
prir, fulfil, execute, < L. compierc, fill up, sup- 
ply, sate (with food or drink), finiskcomplete : 
see complete, and of, compliment . The mean- 

£ ing seems to have been affected by ply, pliant 
UaUe, etc., which are not related to comply.] 
f trans. 1. To fulfil; perform or execute. 


My power cannot t 
tiy father's i 


, complot, a con- 


spiracy, plot, OF. a crowd, a battle, a plot, 
prob. lar^eomploit, < L. eompUcitum, later form 
of complicatum, neut. of complicates, pp. of oom- 
pUcarc, involve, complicate: see complicate, v. t 
and complice . See plot!*.] A plotting together ; 
a joint plot; a confederacy in some design; a 
conspiracy. 

I’ll disclose 

The complot to your father. 

Chapman, Gentleman Usher, iv. 1. 

I know their complot is to have my life. 

Shot., 2 Hen. VL, ill. 1. 

complot (kom-plot'), v. ; pret. and pp. complot: 
ted, ppr. complotting. [< F. completer, < corn- 
plot: see complot, a.] L trans. To plan toge- 
ther; contrive; plot. 

Thus liulng in this slauish life as is aforesaid, diuert of 
vs oomptottedand hammered into our heads how we might 
procure our releasemeut. 

Webb*, Travols (od. Arber), p. 28. 

Nobles oomplotting nobles’ speedy fall. 

Ford, Fame’s Memorial 
Graft, greed and violence complot revenge. 

Browning, Bing and Book, IL 190. 

II. intrans. To plot together; conspire; form 
a^plot ; join in a secret design, generally crimi- 

The other 8, eomplotting with him, ran away from their 
m sisters in the night. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 868. 

[< complot + 
conspiracy. 

What was tho cause of their multiplied, varlatod mm- 
plotmente against her? Bp. King, Sermon, Nov. ft, 1606. 

Kimplotter (kgm-plot'Gr), ft. One joined in a 
plot; a conspirator. 

The oomplottor and executioner of that inhuman action. 

Drydm, Vlnd. of Duke of Guise. 

(kqm-plot'inttli), adv . By com* 
r mot. 

L. 
’er- 

taio&g to Complutum, ihe Boman name of Al- 
oald de Henares in Spain. - Oomplutensian poly- 
the earliest completa polyglot edition of the Bible, 
compiled and printed at Alcali under the direction and 
at the expense of Cardinal Xlmenei, and finished in 1517, 


My father's so averse from grantl 
Bequest concerning thee. 

Chapman, Revenge for Honour. 

8 . To caress; embrace; encircle. 

Witty Ovid, by 
Whom fair Oorinna sits and doth comply 
With y vorle wrists his lanreat head. 

Herrick, Hesperldos, p. 221. 

II, intrans. 1. To act in accordance with 
another’s will or desire; yield in agreement or 
compliance: as, to comply with a command or 
request. 

Comply with some humours, bear with others, but serve 
none. Sir T. Browne, Christ. Mor., L 28. 

Yet this be sure, in nothing to oompiy 
Scandalous or forbidden in our law. 

Milton, S. A., 1. 1406. 
He that complice against his will 
Is of his owu opinion still. 

8. Butler, Hudlbns, III. ill. 547. 

8 . To accommodate itself; accord; fit; con- 
form: Baid of things. [Bare.] 

The truth of things will not comply with our conceits. 

Tilloteon. 

He made his wish with his estate comply. Prior. 

The altar was shaped so as to comply with tho Insoiipr 
tion that surrounded it. Addieon. 

3f. To be courteous, complaisant, or concilia- 
tory. 

Your hands. Come: the appurtananoc of woloome is 
fashion and ceremony : let me comply with you in this 
garb. Shak., Hamlet, 11. 2. (See also v. 2.) 

and 

more 

mwi^oomply willi both.' 

compo (kom'po), n. [Abbr. of composition or 
of compost : see composition, 5, compost, ft., 4.] 
1. Same as compost 4.-8. Same as compo- 
sition, 5.— 3. A mixture of resin, whiting, and 
glue, used for ornaments on walls and cornices 
instead of plaster of Paris: called specifically 
carver J compo.— 4. The sum or dividend paid 
in composition of a bankrupt’s debts; also, the 
portion of the monthly wages paid to a snip’s 
company. [Eng.] 

a. Same as componS. 


iwocn 

•d, he 

Howell, Letters, I. i. 42. 


plows#; by conspiracy or plot 
Oompluteniian (kom-plO-ten'ji-mi), a. K 
Complutensis, pertaining to Complutum.] P< 


C^mponderatet (kom-pon 'dg-rftt), V. t. or i. [< 
L. *eomponderatus, pp. of *comp<misrare, in ppr. 
compondmm(U)a, < com-, together, + ponder are, 
weigh, <ponaus (ponder-), weight: see ponder .] 
To weigh together. Cockeram . 
compontt (kgm-p 6 n')» v. t. [< L. componere, 
settle : see compose and compound*, v .] To ar- 
range; settle. 

A good pretence for composing peace between princes. 

Mrype, Records, No. 28. 

(kom-pd'ne), a. [< F. componS, com- 
posed, irreff. < L. componere, 
’ place together: see compose, 
compound l, v.] In her., com- 
posed of small squares of two 
tinctures alternately in one 
row: said of a bordure, bend, 
or other ordinary. Also com- 
pon, componed, compony , and 
Bwduie componS. gobonateo. See oounter-oom- 


oompo ne (xom-j 

n 


componed (kom-pd id'), a. Same as compond. 
oomponency (kgm-pd^gn-si), «- [< component: 
see -ewy.] Composition; structure; nature. 

The cempofMiwy of that lightning which produoee such 
^arSSwiSifSSiSSi's Attempt to Rebuild the Temple, tL 
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§smjmt fmxmM to the 


^ , ger. w . 

jwf*P, oompoM.] ‘Something \o be formed bp 
composition. 

OOSUKmant (kqnM>$'iignt), a. and*. [< JU com- 
«oti6*(*O0, ppr. of oostponcrfl, compose : see 00 m- 
pose uiamm§mm ^ } «.] L a. Composing* con- 
stituent; entering into the composition of. 

The oomponnt parte of e natural body. 

Newton, Optloks. 

Justice and Benevolenoe ... are component parte of 
every human mind. Sumner, Fame and Glory. 

The stomach digests food, and does it by means of the 
properties of its component tissues. 

Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 187. 

XL *. 1. A constituent part : as, quarts, feld- 
•par, and mica are the components of granite.— 
8. In meek ., one of the parts of a strain, velo- 
city. acceleration, force, etc., ont of which the 
whole may be compounded by the principle of 
the parallelogram of forces, etc.— that fa, by 
geometrical addition. See composition of forces 
(under composition), paraUetogram of forces 
(under force), and resolution.— 8. A part of a 
whole which is so combined with other parts 
as to modify its distinctive character ; espe- 
cially, in logic, an internal part or part of com- 
prehension ; a notion contained in a complex 

notion.— Effective component of a taros, in mccA., 
that one of the two components into which the force may 
be resolved which produces the entire effect of motion or 
pressure under consideration.— Beil oompomut of a 
force, the component of a force which is Itself a real 

oomponental (kom-p$-nen'tfil), a. K compo- 
nent + -at.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of a part or constituent. 

AU quantitative relations are oomponental; all quali- 
tative relations elemental 

& H. Lmm, Probe, of Life and Mind, I. 00. 

compony, a. Same as oomponS. 

mmgmf (kgm-pfirt')> v. [< F. oomporter = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. oomportar = It. comportare, admit of, 
allow, endure, < ML. comportare, behave, L. 
comportare. oonportare , bring together. < com-, 
together, + portare. carry: see j?orf®.] L in- 
trans. 1. To be suitable; agree; accord; fit; 
suit : followed by with (formerly also by unto). 

How lU this dulness doth comport with greatness t 

Fletcher ( and another 7% Prophetess. 
All that is high, and great, or can comport 
Unto the style of majesty. 

B. Jonson, Prince Henry’s Barriers. 

It was WaUer who first learned in France that to talk 
in rhyme alone comported with the state of royalty. 

Lowell , Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 157. 

fit* To bear; endure: with with. 

My wife is 

Such an untoward thing, shell never learn 
How to comport with it. 

B. Jonson, The DevU is an Ass, U. & 

Shall we not meekly comport with an infirmity? 

Barrow , Works, I. 484. 

II. tram* 1. To behave; conduct: with a re- 
flexive pronoun. 

It is curious to observe how Lord Somers . . . comported 
himself o n that occasion. Burke. 

Thus Nature, whose laws I had broken in various arti- 
ficial ways, comported hereelf towards me ss a strict but 
loving mother. Hawthorne, Blithedale Romance, vilL 

fit. To bear; endure. 

The maloontented sort 
That never can the present state comport 
Daniel, Civil Wai 



see comport, t.] Behavior; demeanor; 
ment* 

The people here generally seem to be more generous, 
and of a higher Comportment, than elsewhere. 

Howell, Letters, L L 4L 

Her serious and devout comportment. 

Addison, Freeholder. 

(kom'p$-sant) f n. Same as corpo - 


(kqm-pds'), wet and pp. com- 
posed, ppr. composing, [< OF. composer, F, com- 
poser, compose, compound, adjust, settle, < com- 
+ poser, place, set, put ; substituted for reg. 
Off compondrc, oumpunare, arrange, direct, = 
Pr. compondre, oomponre ss Sp. componer m Pg. 
compor m It. componere, compare m D. Jcomvo- 
neren m G. componiren m Dan. komponere = Sw. 
komponera, < L. componere, oonponere, put toge- 
ther, compose, < cosh together, -I- ponere, put, 
place: see ponent. The proper E. forms from 
L. inf. componere are compound^, v ., and (later) 
compote : see these words, and composition. For 
the substitution of F. poser , see pose*, and of. 
appose, depose, expose, impose, oppose, propose, 
repose, transpose.] L trans. 1. To make or form 
by uniting two or more things; put together 
ie parte of ; form by framing, fashioning, or 
(a) In relation to material things (rarely 


oomportf (kom-pdrt'), n. 
comports (obs.) 


arranging. 

persons). 


A casque compos'd by Vulcan's skill 

Shah., T. and 0., v. X 

Youth, thou bear’st thy father's face ; 

Frank Nature, rather carious than in haste. 

Hath well compos’d thee. Shak., All’s Well, L 2. 

(5) In relation to literary authorship : as, to compose a ser- 
mon or a sonnet 

Yon desired me lately to compose some Lines upon your 
Mistress’s black Byes. Howell , Letters, L v. 22. 


Wars, L 70. 

- „ - [< OF. comport m Sp. 

, )”sa It. comporto; from the verb.] 

Behavior; conduct; demeanor; manner of act- 
ing. 

These arguments . . . are Intended to persuade ns to a 

Charitable comport towards the men. __ 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885X H 807. 

I knew them well, and marked their rude oomport 

Drydsn, Fables. 

_j (kgm-pdr'tft-bl), a. T< comport + 

m Sp. comportaMe, etc.] Suitable; ap- 
propriate; consistent. 

Casting the rules and oantions of this art into some 

comportanMt (kjm-pto'tM.), n. [< oomport + 
•atm.] Behavior; deportment. 

Goodly comportawnos each to other boars, 

• And entertalne themselvee with oourt’sies meet 

Spenser, F. Q., n. L 29. 

With that I bethought myself, and the sweet compor- 
fanes of that same sweet round face of thine peine into] pur 
mind. WUy Beguiled (Huntit Dodslcy, IX. Ifig 

oomportatlont (kom-p$r-t*§hon), n. [< L. 
eomportatio(n-), a bringing together, < compor- 
Acre. pp. compor tatus: see comport , «.] An as- 
semblage or collection. 


etc. 

8. In printing: (a) To put into type ; set the 
types for : *s, to compose a page or a pamphlet. 
(b) To arrange in the composing-stick ; set: as, 
to compose a thousand ema. [Bare among print- 
ers in Doth uses, gef or set up being the techni- 
cal term.]— 8. To form by being combined or 
united ; be the substance, constituents, or ele- 
ments of; constitute; makeup: as, levies of raw 
soldiers compose his army ; the wall is composed 
of bricks and mortar ; water is composed of hy- 
drogen and oxygen. 

Nor did Israol ’scape 

Th’ infection, when their borrow’d gold composed 
The calf in Oreb. Milton, B.u, L48S, 

A few useful things, confounded with many trifles, fill 
their memories, andoompose their intellectual jXH*es- 

Numerous great limestones, of immense thickness, and 
covering vast tress, are composed altogether of shells of 
mollnsks or corals. Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 82. 

4. To bring into a composed state; calm; quiet; 
appease. 

Another advantsge which retirement affords us is, that 
it calms and composes all thepasaions : those especially of 
the tumultuous kind. Bp. Attsrtnury, Sormons, L x. 

Yet to compose this midnight noise, 

Go freely, searoh where’er you please. 

Prior, The Dove. 

Upon this, he composed his countenance, looked upon 
his watch, and took his leave. 

Addison, Sir Timothy Tittle. 

Their rest, their labours, duties, sufferings, prayers, 

Compose the soul, and fit it for Its cares. 

Orabbe, Parish Register. 

6. To settle; adjust; reconcile: bring into a 
proper state or condition: as, to oompoM differ- 


for to 1 

XL intrans. 1. To practise eamposftton, in 
any of the active senses of that word. 

They say he's an excellent poet . . . I think he be •eas- 
posing as he goes in the street I 
* B. Jenson, Fbataitor, iff. L 

fit. To come to an agreement; adjust differ- 
ences; agree. 

If we compose well here. Shak.; A. and 0., tt. & 

- Compose with them, and be not angry valiant 

B. Jonson, New Inn, hr. a 

8, In painting, to combine or fell into a group 
or arrangement with artistic effect; admit A 
pleasing or artistic combination in a picture: 
as, the mountains composed well. 

We all know how in the retrospect of later moods the 
incidents of early youth compose, visibly, each as an indi- 
vidual picture, with a magic for which the greatest paint- 
ers have no corresponding art 

H. James, Jr., Trans. Sketches, p. 10. 

composed (kqm-p6sd'),i>. * 

Free from disturbance or r 
rene; quiet; tranquil. 

Of a compos’d and sailed countenance, not set, nor much 
alterable with sad n ssse or loy. 

Bp. Basis, Mloro-ooemographie, A Stayed Man. 

There lay, 

Composed as when I laid her, that last eve, 

O’ the oouoh, still breathless, motionless, deep’s sett. 

Browning, Bing and Book; L 111. 
■Syn. Cool. Collected, etc. See cabal. 

composedly (kgm-pft'sed-li), ode. In a com- 
posed manner; calmly; without agitation; se- 
renely; sedately. 

The man without the hat very composedly answered, I 
am he. Clarendon, Great RdtoUioa, L 20. 

oomposedness (kqm-pd'sed-nesl, ft. The state 
of being composed ; calmness; tranquillity; re- 
pose. 

Serenity and oomposedness of mind. 

Bp. Wilkins, Natural Religion, iL 7. 

(kgm-p&'sta), ft. One who or that 
composes. (a)One who writes an original work, 
aa distinguished from a compiler ; an author. [Rare.] 

Able writers and composers. MOton. 

(6) One who composes musical pieces; a musical author. 
[This is the usual sense when used absolutely.] 

His [Moxart’t] most brilliant and solid glory is founded 
upon his talents as a composer 

Moore, Encyc. of Music, p. 627. 
(o) One who or that which quiets or oalmi; one who ad- 
justs a difference or reconciles antagonists. 

Ye murmuring streams that In meanders ndl, 

' The sweet oomposers of the pensive soul ! 

Gay, The Fan. 

(<ft) In printing, a compositor. Abp. Laud. 

‘'jdng-frftm), ft. Some 

as comp 

■machine (kqm-pd'aing-ma-shdn 1 ), 
ft. A type-setting machin e. The earliest oomposinf- 
msohine, Invented by William Church in 1821, attempted 
to make the types ss well as set them. This special and 
instantaneous making of the types is also the basis of 
more recent Inventions; but most composing-machines 
are constructed to set types previously made. The types 
are specially grooved or nicked to fit them for being seised 
automatically. The arrangement of claaslfled types in 
separate channels, and their dlslodgment in order Into a 
larger channel by means of levers touched from a finger- 
board, are features common to most composing-mschlnes, 


To reform our manners, to compose quarrels and con- 
troversies. Burton, Anat* of Mel, p. 62. 

I have, therefore, always endeavoured to compose those 
feuds ana angry dissensions between affection, xaith, and 
mason. Sir T. Browne, ReligioMedici, L 19. 

6. To place or arrange iii proper form; put into 

a settled state; arrange. 

Rice, wheat beanes, and such like, which they set on 'nosinaframc, 
the floors without a doth, in a woodden dish, and the ’ 

till HSfel th* MSMlft. AffcM* tit* "1 ©iSlWl 


people compose themsdnes to cate the same, after l__. 
Araman manner. Puroheu> Pilgrimage, p. 229. 

In a peaceful grave my oorpaecomposs. Drydsn, Mneid. 
7. To dispose; pnt into a proper mood or tem- 
per for any purpose. [Bare.] 

The whole army seemed well oompossd to obtain that by 


widely as they may differ in other details of construction. 
Few of these machines have come into practical use, owing 
especially to the difficulty of separating or distributing 
thetjypes tj^aa jwtomawo process in the special manner 

oomposlzig-room (kgm-pd'ring-rdm), n. A 
room in which types axe set and made ready 
for printing. 

composing-role (koSn-pd'mng-rfll), n. In print- 
ing, a thin piece or brass or stem fitted to the 
composinffHBtiok, on or against whleh the com- 
positor places and arranges the types. The 
smooth rule permits the free movement of type hi the 
process of spacing, end it is also used as a support in the 
act of emptying the stick. 

W^f^dng-fftaild (kmn-pd'sing^stand), a. In 
printing , an elevated framework, usually of 
wood, on which the type-eases are placed in in* 
dined positions, the part for the upper case hav- 
ing a steeper 
slope than that 
for the lower. 

Also called oom- 
>, or 
use 

frame ex stand. 



:),n. I n print- 
ing, a small tray of iron or other metal, with 
a raised side ana end, which is held by a eoto- 
positor in his left hand, and in which frs places 



and images the types that he picks out of the 
eases with his right hand. The oomoosiiiff-stiok la 
fitted with e knee, adjustable, by mean* oxa screw or a 
olamp, to any length of line required In printed work. 
The earliest oompoalng-stioka were sticks of wood, with 
knees specially tacked on for different lengths of line: bnt 
wooden sticks are now used only In setting hand-bills, or 
for other work requiring very long lines. 

Oiapofit* 1 (kom-poz'i-tS), ft. pi. [NL., fem. 
pi* (so. b. planted, plants) or L. composites, com- 
posite t see composite.'} The largest natural 
order of plants, including oyer 760 genera and 
10,000 species, distributed all over the globe 
wherever vegetation is found, and divided 
equally between the old world and the new. 
They form about a tenth of all phenognmous plants, an 
eighth of those of North America, ana in some rogious 
even a larger proportion. They are herbs, or much more 
rarely shrubs, scarcely over arborescent, and are of com- 
paratively slight economic importance. A few species 
are cultivated for food, as the artichoke (Cynara), the sal- 
sify (Tragopogon), and the lettuce (Lactuca) ; others have 
useful medicinal properties ; and a very large number are 
cultivated for ornament. The flowers are gamopetalous 
and mostly pentamerous. sessilo in a close head (the com- 
pound flower of early botanists, whence the name of tho 
order), and surrounded by an involucre of separate or 
oonnate bracts. The ovary Is inferior and ono-celled, and 
becomes an aohene in fruit, the calyx-limb being reduced 
to a circle of lialrs, awns, scales, or teeth, called the 
pappue. The stamens are Inserted on the corolla, and 
(heir anthers are united into a tube, on which aocount tho 
name Synantherem has been sometimes given to the ordor. 
The genera of the order are divided Into three series, de- 
pending upon the character of the corolla, vis.: (1) the 
Labiatceflorm (or Mutisiaceat, of 59 genera, largely South 
American), having a bilabiate corolla, at least in the per- 
fect flowers; (2) the Ligulifioras (or Ciohoriacecs, of 66 
genera, mostly of the old world), in which the corollas are 
all llgulate (strap-shaped); and (8) the Tubulifioras, hav- 
ing regular tubular corollas in all the perfect flowers. The 
last series is again divided iuto U tribes. * The 10 largest 
genera of the order, including three tenths of the species, 
are Semcio (840 species, largely of South America and 
southern Africa), Eupatorium (480 species, all American), 
Vemonia (876 species, mostly tropical), Centaurea (816 
species, of tho Medlterraneo-Persian region), Bacchant 
(260 species, mostly South American). Seliehrysum (285 
species, of southern Africa and Australia), Alter (174 spe- 
cies. largely North American), Cnietu (166 species, of the 
Medlterraneo-Persian region and North America), Arte- 
misia (162 species, of Europe, Asia, and North America), 
and Hieraoium (IDO species, of Europe, Asia, and North 
America). By far the largest North American genus is 
After (124 species), followed by Solidago (78), Erigervn (71), 
Senecio (67), Aplopapvus (46), Artemisia (42), Helianthus 
(42), Eupatorium (ST), Cnietu (87), Bigclovia (81), and 
BriekeUta (81) ; these genera include two fifths of the spe- 
cies of North America. Also called Asteracece. 
Composite 2 (kom-p07/i-te), n. pi. [NL., fem. 
pi. (bo. AscidUs, q. v.) of L. composites, com- 
pound: aee composite.} In zodl., a family of 
compound asoidians, corresponding to the fam- 
ily Botrsllidai / the Synasciaice (which soe). 
Composite (kora-poz'it or kom'p$-zit), a. and n. 
[< L. composites, pp. of oomponere, put together : 
see oompo8e, compound 1 , t?.j L a. 1. Made up 
of distinct parts or elements; compounded; 
especially, bo combined as to manifest diversity 
of origin or make-up. 

Happiness, liko air and water, ... is composite. 

Laudor. 

The method of Tennyson may be termed composite or 
Idyllic : the former, as a process that embraces every va- 
riety of rhythm and technical effect; the latter, as essen- 
tially descriptive. Stedman , Viet Poets, p. 6. 

Specifically — 2. Made of parts so combined as 
to lose their distinctive characters. [Bare.] — 
3. [cop.] In arch; an epithet applied to the last 
of the five orders, because the capital which char- 
acterizes it is com- 
posed from those of 
other orders, bor- 
rowing a quarter- 
yound from the Tus- 
can or Boman Doric, 
a rank of leavesfrom 
the Corinthian, and 
volutes from the 
Ionic. Its cornice lias 
simple modllllons or den- 
tils. It is also called tho 
Roman or the Italic or- 
der. 

4. In ship-building, 
having a wooden 
skin on an iron 
framework: as, a 
composite vessel; a 
vessel built on the 
composite principle. 
— o. In hot., belong- 
ing to the order Com- 
posites; having the 
characters of this or- 
der: as,‘ a composite 
plant; a composite 
flower. See Composites l . — 6. In stool., marked 
(as a genus, order, etc.) by wide range of va- 
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flatten in the species or other subdivisions 
which constitute it: often applied to artificial 
groups composed of widely separated elements. 
—Composite algebra, one separable into two, such 
that every two units belonging one to one algebra and the 
other to the other, and neither common to the two. when 
multiplied together give sero. —Composite sron, the 
lancet or pointed arch, in some forms : bo called because 
the sides are not arcs of circles, but are described each 
from two centers. This style of arch Is more usual in the 
medieval architecture of England than in that of the conti- 
nent of Europe. See cut under lancst.— Composite beam, 
carriage, group, see the nouns.— Composite Joint, 
in entom.. a joint permitting both vertical and horuontal 
movement— Composite maxlllM, in entom., maxilla 
having more than one lobe.— Composite numbers, 
such numbers as can be measured exactly by a number 
exceeding unity, as 6 by 2 or 8 : thus, 4 is the lowest com- 
posite number.— Composite photograph, a Single pho- 
tographic portrait produced from more than one sub- 
ject The negatives from the individuals who are to enter 
into the composite photograph are so made as to show the 
faces as nearly as possible of the same site and lighting, 
and in the same portion. These negatives are then printed 
so as to register together upon the same piece of paper, 
each being exposed to the light for the same fraction of 
the full time required for printing. It is believed that by 
study and comparison of such photographs made from 
large series of subjects, types of countenance, local, gen- 
eral, etc., can be obtained.— Composite proof, in logic, 
one Involving several distinct Inferences. — Composite 
relation, a relation satisfied If, and only if, some one of 
the component relations is satisfied. It is distinguished 
from an aggregate relation, which is satisfied if, and only 
if, all the partial relations are satisfied.— Composite 
sailing, in nacig., a combination of great-circle and paral- 
lel sailing.— Composite whole, in rnetaph., a union of 
matter and form, or of act and power. 

IL ft* 1. Something made up of parts or dif- 
ferent elements; a compound; a composition. 

Each man's understanding ... is a composite of natural 
capacity and superinduced habit. Barrie, Hermes. 

They are the true composite of monkey and tiger, those 
Orientals. W. a. Russell, Diary In India, I. 288. 

2. Specifically, a composite photograph. 

When the composite portrait of the class of '86 at Smith 
College was made, it was my plan to make composites of 
the succeeding Senior classes, and I hoped at some time 
to be able to secure composites of classes in other colleges. 
The Century, XXXV. 121. 

8. In hot., one of the Composites. 
composition (kom-p$-ziah r gn), n. [< ME. com- 
position, -oun, ss D. kompositio = Gh composi- 
tion « Dan. 8w. Composition, < OF. composition, 
F. composition s= Sp. composition ss Pg. compo- 
8i$#o= It. compositions, < L. composition), con- 
position), a putting together, connection, esp. 
the connection or arrangement of words, < com- 

« e, conponere , pp. composites, conposites, 
together, arrange: see compose and com- 
pound 1 , v.] 1. The act of composing or com- 
pounding, or the state of being composed, com- 
pounded, or made up ; union of different things 
or principles into an individual whole ; the pro- 
duction of a whole by the union or combination 
of parts, constituents, or elements. 

Dissolution goeth a faster Pace than Composition, 

Nowell, Letters, 1.11L80. 
The next operation we may observe in the mind about 
its ideas is composition ; whereby it puts together several 
of those simple ones it has received from sensation and re- 
flection, and combines them into onmplex ones, 

Locke, Human Understanding, IL xL 6. 

Gray ... has found ont that there must go a million 
of ancestors in twenty generations to everybody's compo- 
sition. Walpole, Letters, II. 188. 

Specifically— (a) The act of producing a literary work. 

The labor of composition begins when you have to put 
your separate threads of thought Into a loom ; to weave 
them into a continuous whole ; to connect, to introduce 
them : to blow them out or to expand them ; to carry them 
to a dose. 1M Quincey , Style, il. 

(6) The art of putting words and sentences together in 
accordance with the rules of grammar and rhetoric : as, 
Greek prose composition, (e) In printing, the setting 
of type ; type-setting ; in a wider sense, the preparation 
of type for use in the production of printed sheets, includ- 
ing setting, correction of errors, making up. and imposi- 
tion. (d) In phfiol the union of two (rarely more than 
two) Independent words to form a single word (called a 
compound ) ; the formation of a word out of other existing 
words, as rainbow from rain and bow: and so gentleman, 
lifelike, fulfil, etc. See compound word, under eompoundi, 
a. (e) In music, the art of composing music according 
to scientific rules. Composition Is said to be strict when it 
follows certain recognised rules of musical form, and Am 
when it is more or lew Independent of such rules. (/) In 
the fine arts , arrangement or grouping of parts, especially 
harmonious groupimt, or that combination of the several 
parts whereby a subject or an object is agreeably presented 
to the mind, each part being subordinate to the whole. 

Light, space, color ; that subtle synthesis of lines and 
forms which his most influential muter Claude taught 
him, and which we call composition. 

Ns* Princeton Roc., IL 88. 

(g) Combination ; orderly disposition ; regulation. 

Questioning bow deep they should set it [the cross], with 
what competition of gesture to worship it, and the like 
curiosities of Paganish Ghristianitie. 

Purc ha s, Pilgrimage, p. 781 



2. Specifically, an not of combination such that 
the distinctive characters of the parts are modi- 
fied. [Bare.] 

The distinction of aggregation and eommsteton rum 
through all cues of thought. In mathematics, it Is seen 
in the distinction of addition and multiplication ; in Chem- 
istry, In the distinction of meohanloal mixture and chemi- 
cal combination ; in an act of parliament, in the distinc- 
tion between 11 and be it further enacted and “ Provided 
always," and so on. Ds Morgan, Syllabus, 1 170. 

8. That which results from composing, as a 
literary, musical, or artistic production; spe- 
cifically, a short essay written as.a school ex- 
ercise. 

Colourists always liked to introduce the sweeping lines 
of her white robes into their compositions. 

J. A. Symonds , Italy and Greeoe, p. 65. 

Long sentences in a short composition are like large 
rooms in a small house. 


The but Persian compositions, alike In proee and in 
verse, are marked by fine poetic imagery, combined with 
.a profusion of metaphor. If. A. Rev., G XL. 88L 

4. That which results from the combination 
or union of several ingredients; a compound: 
as, type-metal is a composition of lead and an- 
timony. 

Vut pillars of stone, cased over with a composition that 
looks . . . like marble. Addison. 

Specifically— 5. The combination of materials 
or which printers* inklngnrollerg are made. The 
ordinary Ingredients are glue and molasses, boiled toge- 
ther In such proportions and to such a degree u to pro- 
duce an eluuo substance of considerable durability. A 

S ^cwrin, amUugar. fiSenrontractS^wmpof ^ 

. The maimer in which or the stuff of which 
anything is composed; general constitution or 
make-up ; structure. 

So hath God given your majesty a composition of under- 
standing admirable. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 1. 2. 

These are the chief and prevailing Ingredients in the 
composition of that man whom we call a scoraer. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, IIL iiL 

Hence— 7. Congruity; consistency. [Bare.] 

There is no composition in these news 

That gives them credit. Shat., Othello, i. 8. 

8. The compounding or reconciling of differ- 
ences, or of different interests; a mutual set- 
tlement or agreement; now, specifically, an 
agreement between a debtor and a creditor by 
which the latter accepts part of the debt due 
to him in satisfaction of the whole. 

There ys no ffoundaoyon of any suche Ohaunntry, but a 
certaync composieyon or ordynaunoe made betwene the 
prior and munkos of the late Monasteiye of Tykfforde. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. B.X p. 200. 
Thus we are agreed : 

I crave our composition may be written. 

And seal'd between us. Shah., A. and C„ iL 6. 

Do they think by their rude nttempta to dethrone the 
Majesty of Heaven, or by standing at the greatest deflanoe, 
to make him willing to come to terms of composition with 
them? Stillingfieet, Sermons, L IL 

was al&wed nndwa^eomposition for. the duly. ^ on>e 
8. Dowell, Taxes In England, IV. 817. . 

0. The sum or rate paid, or agreed to be paid, 
in compounding with creditors: as, he has 
agreed to pay a composition of 60 cents on the 
dollar, or of 12 shillings in the pound. 

A granting of escheat lands for two pounds of tobacco 
per acre, composition. Beverley, Virginia, L IT 8. 

10. In music: (a) The combination of sounds 
which form a compound stop in an organ. ( b ) 
A mechanical contrivance for moving the han- 
dles of organ-stops In groups.— lit. The syn- 
thetical mode or procedure in investigation or 
exposition; synthesis. 

The investigation of different things by the method of 
analysis ought ever to precede the method of composition. 

Newton, Optioks. 

Antifriction compositions. Bee antifriction.— Osar 
ssMs? MsuBOifttniL See ceumabie. — Ctam^sltion 
Stoll, amaterial made from long flax, and dressed with 
a solution which renders It water-proof. It la used for 
bags, trunk-covers, eta— Composition deed, a contract 
between creditors and (heir debtor effecting a composi- 
tion, usually in a manner to bind the creators not to 
molest the debtor.— Composition Owe. Same as com- 
position plane.— Composition metal, a kind of brass 
made of copper, sine, etc., need instead of oopper, which 
Is dearer, as sheathing for vessels.— Oomppittton Of 


, in msch., the union or combina- 


tion oftwoor more forces or velocities, acting in the i 
or different directions, into a single equivalent force or 
velocity. Thus, two forces acting u the directions of the 
adjacent sides of aparalleiogiam, provided the lengths of 
these sides xeprcssnt also the magnitudes of theforcee,are 







tery tortaftt^aifK Htai miwm 
nftmtow w ttiigonii or ww wmimmin. bm/nmim 
mattoat— Oo mp os itt Ott m proportion, in mstk, the 
substitution, In a seriss of four proporttoiials, of the sum 
of tlM first and second terms for the first term* sad the 
ram of the third and fourth for the fourth, the same 
equality of proportion subsisting in the second series as 
1“ to» 5i»t. *u., 

o + o to : iotSia^oonponuonOirKHOii Bescom- 
pound ratio, mOm P«U1, 

fo orgenJruUdimg, a pedal whloh draws or withdraws sev- 
eral stops at onoe. Bee oombinatempedhl, under eomOfaa- 
tion, plant. the plane by which the two 

parte of a twin crystal (see Ms) axe united in their re- 
versed positions: ft Is usually the same as the twinning- 
plane. Also oalled competition faoe* 
compositive (kam-poz'i-tiv), a. [< L. oompm- 
tes, pp., compound (see composite, compose), + 
4w.j Haying the power of compounding or 
composing; proceeding by composition; syn- 
thetic. Basworth— Compositive method, synthesis, 
compositor (kgm-pos'i-tgr), n. [- F. composi- 
teur ms Bp. Pg. compositor n It. compos! tore, a 
composer, a type-setter, < L. compositor, one 
who arranges or disposes, < oomponere, arrange : 
see compose .] 1. In printing, one who sets 

types; a type-setter.— 2. A composing or 
type-setting machine. - gyn. Printer, Compositor. 
See printer. 

compositOUS (kQm-poz'i-tus), a . [< L. compo- 
site, pp. of oomponere, put together: see oom 
posite, compose.} In hot., composite; belong- 
ing to the order Composites. Darwin. 
compos mentis (kom'pos men'tis). [L., hay- 
ing control of one’s mind: compos, oonpas ( com - 
pot-, oonpot-), having control, possessing, shar- 
ing in, <f com- (intensive) 4* potis, able: see 
potent; mentis, gen. of menU-)s, mind: see 
mental.] Of sound mind. See non compos 
mentis . 

oompossessort (kom-pg-zes'Qr),n. [LL., < L. 
com-, with, together, + possessor, owner.] A 
joint possessor. Sherwood . 
campossibility (kom-pos-i-bil'i-ti). n. [< NL. 
*compo88itoita(t-)s, < ‘compossibiUs : see com- 
possihle.} The possibility of existing or being 
together. [Rare.] 

compossible (kom-pos'i-bl), a. r< NL. *oom- 
posMbilis, < L. eom~, together, + LL. possibiUs, 
possible.] Capable of existing in one subject ; 
consistent; capable of being true together. 
Chillingworth. 

compost (kom'pdst), n. [< ME. compost, a con- 
diment, mixed: dish, < OF. composte, a condi- 
ment, a mixed dish, pickle (F. compote. > E. 
compote h Sp. Pg. compota, stewed fruit), < It. 
oomposta, fern., eomposfo, maso., as Pg. oomposto, 
mixture, conserve (ML. oomposUm, a mixture 
of manures), < L. composites, oompostes, fern. 
composite, oomposta, neut. oomposibm, oompos- 
tem, pp. of oomponere, bring together, compose : 
see composite, compose, compound 1, t?.] X. A 
mixture. 

Finding the moat pleyurable iln inch a aad . . . com- 
post of mora bitter than sweet. Hammond, Works, IV. 684. 

2f. A mixed dish ; a compote. 

Compotte* A oonfltes. Babeet Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 181. 

Datys in composts. 

Book e of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ter,), L 98. 

8. In agri., a mixture or composition of vari- 
ous manuring substances for fertilizing land. 

Avoid what is to oorae; 

And do not spread the compost on the weeds. 

To make them ranker. Shak., Hamlet, 111 4. 

The wealth of the Indies was a rich compost, that brought 
up parasites and rogues with other noxious weeds. 

Tieknor, Span. Lit, HI. 98. 

4. A composition for plastering the exterior of 
houses, usually oalled tempo. 
compost (kom'post), v. t. [<». ML. oompostare; 
from the noun: see oompost n. Cf. oompester .] 
1. To manure with compost. 

By . . , forbearing to compost the earth, water-mint 
fortieth into field-mint Bacon, Nat Hist 
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oomposdstt, *. nmeg. < cosipoM + -*4tt, after 
the mi stake n analogy of casuist, etc.] A com- 
poser. Pickering. 

oomppsnre (k$m-pd'ihflr), n. [< compose 4- sure. 
Of. iL. compositura, connection, commissure, 
syntax: see oomposture .] 1. The act of com- 
posing; composition. 

A kind of Greek wine I have met with, sir, in my trav- 
els ; it is the same that Demosthenes usually drunk, in the 
oomposure of all his exquisite and mellifluous orations. 

B. Jenson, Cynthia's Bevels, L L 

They had a great opinion of the piety and unblamable 
composure of the common prayer-book. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), H. 869. 

2f. That which is composed; a composition. 

Tis beleev'd this wording wu above his known stile and 
Orthographic, and aoooses the whole composure to be oon- 
sdous of som other Author. Milton, Eikonoklmstee, iv. 

Since the life of the first men was certainly rural, we 
may reasonably oonjeeture that . . . their composures . . . 
were pastoral hymns. Johnson. 

Sf. Arrangement; combination; order; adjust- 
ment; disposition; posture. 

Bis composure of himself Is a studied oareleenesse with 
his armes a crosae. 

Bp. Mario, Micro-oosmographle, A Discontented Man. 

The shape of his person, and composure of his limbs, 
are remarkably exact and beautiful. 

Steel*, Spectator, No. 840. 

4t. Frame; composition; hence, temperament; 
disposition; constitution. 


uu oomposure i 

Whom these thing* cannot blemish. 

Shak., A. and C., L 4. 


i must be rare indeed 


Other women would think themselves blest in your 
ise ; handsome, witty, lov'd by everybody, and of so 
appy a composure to oare a Tig for nobody. 

Sir J. Vanbrugh , Confederacy, i. 

0. A composed state of mind; serenity; oalm- 
t; tranquillity. 


8. To plaster. 

iMposttirst (kom -pos ' Jflr), n. [< compost + 
•ure. Cf. Bp. Pg. mn^kw% composition, com- 
posure, decency, < L. oompostura, compositura, 
a connection, commissure, syntax, < oompostes, 
composites, pp. of oomponere^ compose: see com- 
pose, compound^, v.J 1. Composition; com- 
posure. 

It hath been taken indifferently, whether you call them 
the one or the other, both for similitude of dellneemente 
and oomposture, Drayton, Folyolbion, xL, note. 

2. Compost; manure, 

^ The earth's a thief. 

That feeds end breeds by a o omp o stu re stolen 
Stem geasisl szonmeul Shak, T. of A, iv. 8. 
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Old sailors were amaied at the composure whloh he [Wil- 
liam of Orange] preserved amid roaring breakers on a 
perilous coast. Macaulay, Hist Eng., viL 

I remember a child who, able to look with tolerable 
composure on a horrible cadaverous mask while it waa 
held in the hand, ran away shrieking when hla father put 
it on. H. Spencer, Man va. State, p. 69. 

6f. Agreement ; settlement of differences ; com- 
position. [Rare.] 

The treaty of Uxbridge gave the fairest hopes of a happy 
composure. Mikon Basuike. 

7f. Combination; bond, 
compotf, n. Same as compote. 
computation (kom-p^-t&'shcm), n. [« F. com 
potation m It. oompotasione, < L. oompotatio(n-), 
Cicero’s translation of Or. ovfiirfotov, sympo- 
sium (see symposium), < com-, together, 4- po- 
tatio(n-), a drinking : see potation, j The act of 
drinking or tippling together. Sir T. Browne. 

The fashion of compotation was ■till occasionally prac- 
tised In Sootland. Scott. 

oompotator (kom'p$-t&-t$r), n. [LL. (>F. eom- 
potateur), collateral form of L. compotor , a 
drinking companion. < com , together, + pota- 
tor, potor, a drinker, (potare, pp .potates, drink. 
Cf . compotation. ] One who drinks with another. 
[Rare.] 

Our companions and compotators of syllabub. 

pope, To Mr. Knight. 

oompoto (kom'pot), n. [■ D. Dan. kompotss G. 
oompot = Sp. Pg, compote , < F. compote, < OF. 
composts, a mixture, compost: see compost, n.] 
1. Fruit stewed or preserved in syrup, some- 
times with spices.— 2. Same as compotier. 
compotontt, a. [ME., < L. compoten(t-)s, hav- 
ing power with (one), < com, together, + po- 
tsn{ i-)s, having power: see compos mentis and 
potent] Having control. Chaucer . 
oompotfer (IJ. pron. kom-p6-ti-ft')> *- [F-, < 
compote: see compote.] A china or glass dish 
in which stewed or preserved fruit, or the like, 
is served. Also, sometimes, compote . 
oompoto (kom-pd'tgr), n. [L. : see oompota- 
tor.j A oompotator. WaUccr. [Rare.] 
oompount, An obsolete form of oompounfr. 
Chaucer . 

compound 1 (kpm-ponnd'), v. [As in expound 
s^a propound, which have the same radical ele- 
ment, the d is excrescent after n, as in round 1 , 
sountP , hind*, lend, and the vulgar drowmi , 
swound, etc. (the d being naturally developed 
from the n by dissimilated gemination, but 
partly due, perhaps, in this case, to the ME. 
pp. compounded, E. adj. compound); < ME. oois- 
pounen, later componen (the later E. eompone 
being based directly on the L.), < 0F. oom 
pondre, oumpundre, arrange, direct (rare, the 


usual word being c o mp o ser; see com p ote ) , m 
Pr. eompondre, mmpoure m Sp. c omp oner m 
Pg. compor — It. oomponere, oomporr e ,X L. mm 
ponere, oonponere . pp. eomposttes, conposttes, 
put, time, lay, bring, or set together, etc., in a 
great variety of applications, C com, together, 
4* posers, put, place : see oom and ponent, and 
cf . expound, propound, eompone. depone, pro- 
pone, etc., and see compose, which is peculiarly 
related to compound. Of. compound}, a. Hence 
(from L. oomponere) also eomponent^eomposite, 
compositor, compost, compote, etc.] 1. trans. 1. 
To put together or mix (two or more elements 
or ingredients) : as, to compound drugs. 

Ne forein mutes neoeaseden the [the oreotonr] neuer to 
eontpouns werke of floterynge mater. 

Chaucsr, Bodthiui, iiL meter 9. 
Compounding til the materials of fury, havoc, and deso- 
lation into one block cloud, he hung for a while on the 
declivities of the mountains* Burks, Nabob of Axoot 

2. To join or oouple together; combine: as, 
to compound words. 

Therefore, conspiring all together plains, 

They did their counsels now In one compound. 

Sponsor, F. VL v. 14. 
We have the power of altering and compounding . . . 
images into all the varieties of picture. 

Addison, Spectator, 

8. To form by uniting or mixing two or mom 
elements or materials. 

Dyuerse membres oompounsn a body. 

Chooser, Boethius, IiL prose 10. 
The discordant elements out of which the Emperor had 
compounded hit realm did not cooletoe during hla Ufa- 
time. Motley, Dutch Bepuhlle, L 81 

Are not we— and my we takes In you— rather a mixed 
people, a people compounded of two elements, Saxon and 
Norman? M. A. Freeman, Amer. Loots., p. 166, 

4. To make; constitute; form; establish. 

His pomp, and all what state compounds. 

Shak., T. of A., iv. 1 
Sending for her egaine, hee told her before her friends, 
she must goe with him, and compound peace betwixt her 
Coantrle and vs. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's True Travels, U 14. 
5f. To put together in due order, ns words or 
sentences; compose. 

The first rule of scole. as thus 
How that Latin shall be compouned 
And in what wise It shall be sowed. 

Qower, Cent Amant, XL 99. 

Lndan's attempt In compounding his new dialogue. 

Bp. Hurd. 

.6. To settle amicably; adjust by agreement, as 
a difference or controversy ; compose. 

I pray, my lords, let me compound this strife. 

Shak., s Hen. VL, U. L 

7. To settle by agreement for a reduced amount 
or upon different terms, as a debt or dues of any 
kina: as, to compound .tithes. Bee H., 8. 


This gentleman had now compounded a debt of i 
000, contracted by bis grandfather. 

Evelyn, Diary, Juno 19, 1001 

Shall I, ye gods, he cries, my debts compound t Qoy. 

8. To agree, for a consideration, not to prose- 
cute or punish a wrong-doer for: as, to com 
pound a crime or felony, it is equally Ulsgal. whe- 
ther the consideration be a money preeent, the rectitution 
of stolen money or goods, or other acts performed or pro- 
cured by the offender or another in his Interest, upon a 
promise of immunity from prosecution or the withholding 
of evidence. 

II. intrans. 1. To agree upon concession; 
come to terms of agreement by abating some- 
thing of the first demand, or by granting some- 
thing on both sides ; make a compromise: used 
absolutely, or with for (formerly also os) be- 
fore the thing accepted or remitted, and with 
More the person with whom the agreement is 
made. 

We here deliver. 

Subscribed by the consuls end patricians, 

Together with the seel o' the senate, whet 
We have compounded on. Shak, Cor., v. 6, 

Cornwall compounded to furnish ten oxen . . . for thirty 
pounds. B. Carets, Survey of Corn won. 

Their fortunes do somewhat gild their InflrmitleB, and 
their purses compound for their follies. 

Sir T. Browne, Bellgio Medici, IL 1. 

No, no, dear Friend, make it up. make it up; ay, ay, 
111 compound. Congress, Way of the .world, v. 5. 

2. To make a bargain, in general; agree. 

If you think it meet, eompound with him by the year, 
end let him abide here with you ; if not, nee him for the 
preeent, and dismiss him. Shak., M. tee M., Iv. 8, 

They saw Men offer to compound with Hsaven for all their 
injustice and oppression. Stilting/leet, Sermons, L UL 

8. To settle with a creditor by agreement, and 
discharge a debt on the payment of a less sum 
in full; or to mike an agreement to psya debt 



Hr mMHA or In » different from thftt 

iipulated or required by lew. it usually implies 
payment of or agreement on a g roes ram lessthan the 


aggregate due. See 001 
JT To settle with 


one who has committed 


and 


[< ME. 


cute him. WV Am W 
of a horse in racing, . 

OQmpOtmd 1 (kom'pound _ 
oonpouned, pp. of compounen , mix, compound : 
see the verbij I. a. 1. Composed of two or 
more elements, parts, or ingredients; not 
simple. 

Sir, It ia of manifold, and, if I may so oxproM myaelf, 
compound importance. Everett, Orations, 11. 285. 

8. In hot, made up of several similar parts 
aggregated into a common whole.- Compound 

auimala in whiah Individuals, althoughdiatlnot 
as regards many of the funetioua of life, are yet connected 
by some part of their frame so as to form a united wliule. 
Sucli are the poly loans and some of the asoldians. Many of 
these animals are of a comparatively high type. See out 


1154 

lag a prefix wfatoli la not need ae an ' Independent word,ai 
tyaU, disown; and the term is •ometimeabut improperly, 
applied to derivatives made by means of obvious prefix- 
es and suffixes. ■ Syn, 

Complex, Complicated, 
etc. See intricate, 

II. n. 1. Some* 
thing produced by 
combining two or 
more ingredients, 
parts, or elements; 
a combination or 
parts or principles 
forming a whole. 

History, at least in ite 
state of ideal perfection, 

Is a compound of poetry 


and philosophy. 

Mi ” 


r acaulay , Hallam's 
(Const Hist 



Compound Umbel (Fennel). 


Specifically— 9. In pram., a compound word 
(which see, under I.), 

Many words that are really compound have lost the ap- 
pemranoe of compounds, and look like simple words. 

A. Main. 

3. In chem,, a compound body. 

Bubstinoes . . . produced by the union of two or more 
elements s re termed compound bodies. These compounds 
have in general no more resemblance In properties to the 
elements which have united to form them than a word 
has to the letters of whluh it is made up. 

W. A. Miller , Chemistry, 1 1. 

I shall designate these inhabitants of towns by a phrase , 806 r/ ut i ^ 

by which they are beBt known, though I am not sure that Compound 2 (kom pound), ». [< Malay OOW- 

It is one of exact legal precision ; I shall term them com* pong , an inolosure. According to another view, 


tinder Polyttoa . — Compound arch way/in medieval arch., 
a series of arches of different sixes, inclosed in an arch 
of larger dimensions.— Compound axis, beam-angina, 
bolster, ether, event etcTiJoe the nouns.— Oompound 
eyea of inaeota. Bee eye,— Compound flower, the 
flower of a plant of the order Composite. Bee Comport- 
tad.— Compound fraction, fracture, fruit Bee the 
nouns.— Compound householder, in Great Britain, a 
householder who oompounds with his landlord for his 
rates— that Is, whose rates are included in his rent 


pound householders. Gladstone. 

Compound Interest Bee interest. — Oompound In- 
terval. In music, an Interval greater than an octave, as a 
ninth, a twelfth, etc.— Compound larceny. Bee larceny. 
— Compound leaf, a leaf oompoeed of several leaflets on 
one petiole, called a common If|iole or rachls. It maybe 

compound, and the leaflets 
may be themselves com- 
pound. —Compound mea- 
sure, rhythm* time, in mu- 
sic, a rhythm fn which the 
measures are made up of two 
or more groups of accents. 
A oompound measure is call- 
ed duple If there are two or 
four groups, triple If there 
are three, whetherthe groups 
themselves are constructed 


a corruption of Pg. companha , a yard or court, 

a a suite, company: see company , n.] In 
and the East generally, a walled inolosure 
or courtyard qentaLning a residence with the 
necessary outhouses, servants’ quarters, etc. 



Hnnately Compound Loaf. 


in duple or in triple rhythm. 
Thus 1 rhythm Is a compound 

a e rhythm, each groi 
i in triple rhythm. 
Compound mlcrosoope, 
motion, number. Bee the 
nouns.— Compound ootl- 
lated spot, in enlcm., a spot with three or more circles 
surrounding a central spot or pupil of the eye.— Com- 
pound pistil, an ovary consisting of two or more ooales- 
cent carpels.— Compound proportion. See proportion, 
—Compound quantity, (a) In alg., a quantity con- 
silting of several terms united by the sign + or — . Thus, 
a + b — c and 6* — b are oompound quantities, (b) In 
artth., a quantity which consists or more than one de- 
nomination, as 6 pounds, 6 shillings, and 0 pence, or 4 
miles, 8 furlongs, and 10 yards; hence, the operations of 
adding, rabtraoting, multiplying, and dividing such quan- 
tities are termed compound addition , compound subtrac- 
tion , compound multiplication, and compound division.- 
^impound ratio, the ratio which the product of tho an- 
tecedents of two or more ratios has to the product of their 
consequents. Thus, 6 to 72 is a ratio compounded of 2 to 
C and of 8 to 12, because A s l * A- In like manner the 
ratio of ab to od Is a ratio compounded of a to e and of b 
ab a b 

~ — x -j. Hence it follows that in any con- 

tinned proportion the ratio of the first term to the last is 
compounded of all the Intermediate ratios. Bee ratio. 

— Oompound aorew, 

two or more screws on ® 

the same axis. When 
the pitch of the re- 
spective screws varies, 
tt forms a differential 
screw ; when they run in 
different directions, it is 
a right-and-left screw. 

B. B. Knight.— Oom* 
poundstntenoe, a sen- 
tence consisting of two 
or more clauses, each 
with its own subject and 
predicate : opposed to 
a simple sentence, which 
contains only a single 
danse. A oompound seu- 
* r consist of co- 


Godown usurps the warehouse place ; 
Compound denotes each walldd space. 

India Gasette , March 8, 1781, 
Bowi of detached bungalows, standing amid flower-gar- 
dens and nemtly-lmid-out compounds, with English names 
on the gate-ways. W. H. Bussell, Diary in India, II. 02. 

compoundable (kom-poun'da-bl), a. [< com * 
pound i, v., + -abw.] Capable of being com- 
pounded, in any sense of the verb. 

A penalty of not less than forty shillings or more than 
five pounds, compoundable tor a term of imprisonment 
Dickens, Uncommercial Traveller, xii. 

each group compounder (kgm-poim'ddr), n. One who com- 
pounds, (a) One who mixes different things or Ingredi- 
ents : as, a compounder of drugs. ( h ) One who attempts 
to bring parties to terms of agreement, (e) One who brings 
about or enters into a compromise. [Bore.] 

Boftners, sweetners, compounders, and expedient-mon- 
gers. SheCt. 

(d) One who compounds with a debtor or a felon. 
Bellgioui houses made compounders 
For th' horrid actions of the founders. 

S. Butler , Weakness and Misery of Man, 1. 27. 

(e) One at an English university who pays extraordlnt 


tod; for < 




fees for the degree he is to take. Wood. (J) One who 4s 
or has become a life-member of a society or an institution 
by a single gross payment in composition of all annual fees 
or dues. 

Three life compositions have been received during the 
year, but as five compounders have died during the same 
period no money has been invested. 

Anthrop, Inst. Jour., XV. 488. 
to) [cap.] In Eng. hist., a member of ono of the two Mo- 
tions into which the Jacobite party divided shortly after 
the revolution. The Compounders desired a restoration, 
but demanded constitutional guarantees and a general 
amnesty. See Noncompounder.— Amloable compound- 
er, in Louisiana law, an arbitrator chosen by parties In 
dispute, whose decision cannot be reviewed by the courts. 
—Grand compounder, a compounder in a university 
who pays double fees. 



- 

praying _ 
>tion or prayer. 


TS^T-iSB 


i of oomprecation and blaming to 

the soul of an Israelite, . . . “Let his soul be In the gar- 
den of Eden." Jtr. Taylor, Works (ed. 18S&X II. 184. 

comprehend (kom-pr$-hend f ),v, [< ME. com* 
prehenden (also oomprenden, < OF.) _ OF. F. Pr. 
oomprendre as Bp. comprenaer, oomprekender m 
Pg, oomprekender a It. eomprendere, < L. compre- 
hendere, eonprehendere t oontr. eomprendere (also 
written oomprmhendere t comprmaere ), pp. com* 
preheneue , comprcneue, grasp, lay hold of (physi- 
cally or mentally), < com-, together, + prene n- 
dere f oontr. prenaere, seise: see prehend, and 
of. apprehend, deprehend, reprehend, Henoeult. 
(from L. eomprendere ) comprise , q. v.1 l fra ay. 

1. To take in, include, or embrace within a cer- 
tain scope; include, (a) To include within a certain 
extent of space or time : as, Hew England comprehends six 
States ; the moat notable events were comprehended in the 
last ten yean of the century. 

These two small cabinets do comprehend 
The sum of all the wealth that it hath pleas'd 
Adversity to leave me. 

Beau, and FI, Honest Man’s Fortune, !* 1. 
(6) To include within limits of any kind ; especially, to ln- 
olude in the constitution or nature. 

Lady myn, in whome vertus slle 
Ar ioinede, and also comprehcndide. 

Political Poems , etc. (ed, Furnivall), p. 44. 
There is a feith aboven alia, 

In which the trouthe is comprehended. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., II. 188. 
An art which comprehends so many several parts. 

Dryden, tr. of Dufresnoy’s Art of Painting. 

Ono would wonder how the Poet could be io conolte In 
his Description of tho Six Days Works as to comprehend 
them within the bounds of an Episode. 

Addison , Spectator, No. 880. 

Memben of that grand society whioh comprehends the 
whole human kind. Goldsmith , National Prejudice, 

(e) To include in meaning or in logical scope. 

If there bo any other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended in this saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. Bom. xllL 0. 

2. To take into the mind; grasp by the under- 
standing; possess or have in idea; understand 
the force, nature, or character of; oonoeive; 
know sufficiently for a given purpose; specifi- 
cally, to understand in one of the higher de- 
grees of completeness: as, to comprehend an 
allusion, a word, or a person. 

Besoun comprendith the thinges ymajrinahle and sensi- 
ble. Chaucer , Botfthlu*. 

Great things doeth he, whioh we cannot comprehend. 

Job xxxviL 6. 

Lovers and madmen have sunh seething brains, 

Buoh shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

Shak M. N. D„ v. 1. 

For to comprehend is not to know a thing as far as I can 
know it, but to know It as far as that a thing can be 
known ; and so only God ran comprehend God. 

Donne, Sermons, ii. 

3f. To take together; Bum up. 

And shortly yf she dial be comprehended, 

In her ne myghte nothing been amended. 

Chaucer, Anellda and Ardte, 1. 88. 
-Syn. L To contain.— 2. Apprehend , Comprehend (soo 
apprehend), discern, perceive, see, catch. 

XX.t intrane. To take hold; take root; take. 


An other saithe thoire graffyng nysh the grounds 
Is best, ther eaihr that comprehends. 



eompmmiSmu (kgm-poun'dree), ». [< com- 
pounder + •*>.} A female compounder. 
Compoundrem of any quarrel that may Intervene. 

Howell, Vocall Forrest, p. 0. 

comprador (kom-prfl-ddr'), n. [< Pg, Sp. com* 
jnrador, < LL. comparator , a buyer, < L. com* 


Palladios , Husbondrie (E. B. T. 8.), p. 108. 
A diligent husbonde enformed me, 

That aoutiesse every graffying wol comprende , 
Untempered iyme yf with the graffes be 
Put in the plages [wounds]. 

Pauadius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. B.X P* 75. 

comprehendar (kom -pr$ - hen ' d6r), ft. One 
who comprehends; one who understands thor- 
oughly. 

Bather apprehenders than comvrehsndere thereof. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, L 6. 

^nra.j? p s ^g ^***’ prcpy 6 ’ p^ de ’ comprelwildrble. (kom -prf -hen 


comparator , a buyer, < 

^ mparatus, prepare, prov___, 

nigh, buy, >Pg. Bp. comprar f furnish, buy: see 
oompareXl £ In Hong Kong and the treaty 


$&^whend + 


Same as comp 


m, dUTsfintUI (crawl 4, right-end- 
loft ■ 


tenoe may consist or co- 
ordinate clauses, or of a principal clause and subordinate 
clauses (in which case it is called a complex sentence), or 
ofbottL-~OongNnindBtMm-eiiffiae. See Steam-engine. 
— Qampoundstein, a stem that divides into branches. 
— Oompound Stop, in organ-building, a stop that has 
more than one pipe to each key. Also called a mixture, 
— G«$onnd umbel, an umbel which has all Its rays or 
peduncles bearing umbellulea or small umbels at the top. 
Bee out in next column.— Oompound word, in gram, a 
word made up of two or more words whioh retain their 
thus, nouns, 



Pg. comprehemibilidade 
ms ft oomprengibilitd, < mL. *oompreh mrib il i* 
ta(t~)s , < L. oomprehensibiUs , comprehensible: 
see comprehensible and -Wttfy.] The character 
of being comprehensible, (a) The character of being 


general adviser and factotum. The comprador 
engages and is answerable for all the native 
employees of the firm. 

Every Factory had formerly a Compradore, whose Bull- ■ Txr ,,,, riT ..,„., grrjlT ., ___ ____ 

aw It »u to buy In ITovIHom « ad oth«r ltoam. .uoh £2 It w be ItudwM. fa IntaUdbllUy ; fltnw 

v- itoexyer, Traae in mala, for being grasped by the mind. 

2, A store-keeper or ship-chandler in the ports tmeptimBlblB (koxn-prf-hen'ii-bl), a. [«■ F. 
of China and the Indian archipelago.— 3. A oomprShensiblc as Bp. comprensible, comprehen* 

[<L ^ = p 8- oomprtienatoef- It. oo*j ““ 

into, t ow ard, A verb 2 alio oafied compound when hav- oomprecotus, cmprecam t pray, stqiplioate, < 


< L. oomprekensibiUSf oonprekensibiUe f < 
prehensuSf pp. of oomprehendere, comprehend: 
see co mpreh e n d^] 1. Capable of being eompre- 



lModad at ladndid; poaalUe to bo wmniaed. 
[Ban.] 

God . . . i> not oomprthsntyMs nor obottmaoribod no- 
where. Btr T. Mart, Works, p. in. 

Narration* and relations of actions, u the War of Pelo- 
ponnesus, . . , may choose an argument comprehensible 
within the notice and instruotiona of the writer. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, it 188. 

9 . Capable of being understood; conceivable 
by the mind; Intelligible. 

An actual, bodily, comprehensible place of torment 

Human, Latin Ghrietianlty, xlv. 2. 

Quiok obeervatlon and a penetrating intuition, 
instantly oomprshsnsible the state of mind and its .. 

H. Spencer, Data of Ethics, 

comprehensiblenesi (kom-pr$-hen'si-bl-nes), 
«. [< comprehensible + -mom.] Capability of 
being understood; comprehensibility. 

Which facility and eomprehsnsibleneii must needs lm- 
prove the usefulness of these expositions. 

Dr. H. More, Epistles to the Seven Churches. 

comprehensibly (kom-prf-hen'si-bli), adv . In 
a comprehensible manner; conceivably, 
comprehension (kom-pr$-hen'shgn), n. [as F. 
comprehension — Bp. comprension, comprehension 
m Pg. comprehensao = It. compressions, < L. com- 
prehension), conpreheneio(n~) f < comprehendere, 
pp. mmprehensus, comprehend: see compre- 
hend,} X. The act of comprehending, includ- 
ing, or embracing; a comprising; inclusion. 

In the Old Testament there is a clow comprehension of 
the New; in the New, an open discovery of the Old. 

Hooker. 


I shall basin with the _ 
iU tmngs that do or 


ton, etc., are pressed into the snaffles* pornMs 
ebmpass for stowage. 


wherein an _ 

Looks, Human Unde rs ta nding, ZL xxv. 1L * j ^ r M _ n- 

narrow compass; eon- 
Bp. aprottSermons. ^ 6 nB i d . J wpeGiBliyt flattened lateraUvorlength- 


Bp. Sprit, Sermons. 
8, Having the power to comprehend or under- 
stand. 

His hand unstaln’d. his unoorrupted heart, 

His comprehensive head. Pope,Moral Essays, L 83. 

They know not what it Is to feel within 

A oomprehoneive faculty, that grasps 

Great purposes with ease. Conger, Task, v. 881. 

i, capacious, 
siv-li), ado. In 
a comprehensive manner* (a) So as to c on tain much 
in small compass ; concisely 

And here 1 shall not restrain righteousness to the par* 
tioular virtue of justice, but enlarge It according to the 
genina and strain of the book of the Proverbs, in which the 
words wisdom and righteousness are commonly used very 
comprehensively, so as to signify all religion and virtue. 

TiOoteon, Sermons, I. 111. 
(b) With great soope; so as to include a wide extent or 
many particulars. 

BomnNbMiilTMMM (kom-pr$-hen'*iT-nes), n. 
1 . The quality of being oomprehennive. (a) The 
quality of including much In a narrow compass. 


Compare the beauty and comprehensiveness of legends on 
anoient coins. Addieon , Ancient Medals. 

(b) The quality of comprehending or embracing a great 
many particulars; extensiveness of scope or range. 


wise ; having the two opposite sides flattened or 
plane. Specifically— (a) In soSL : (1) Precsed together 
from side to side, and therefore narrower than high : as, 
the oompretted body of a fish ; a oornpremd bill of a bird : 
opposed to dspreettd. (8) Folded together, as the opposite 
sides of the tail of some birds. Also called eompneate or 
folded. (6) In boL, flattened laterally, in distinction from 
decompressed , that Is, flattened anteroposteriorly.— Com- 
pressed air, air compressed by mechanical force into a 
state of more or lees increased density. The power ob- 
tained from the expansion of greatly compressed air in a 
cylinder on being set free Is used In many applications as 
a substitute for that of steam or other force, as in operat- 
ing drills, and in specially constructed engines. Air is com- 
pressed also for other purposes, as in a subaqueous caisson 
lor expelling the water and for keeping up an atmospheric 
equilibrium. See eomprtsior (rf). -Comm 
See bathi.— Ctom p re ss ad-sir englns> meek., an engine 
driven by the elastic force of compressed air. Its construc- 
tion is usually like that of a steam-engine, the force of the 
expanding air being exerted against a piston in the cylinder, 
-compressed glass, See gtow.- O ompri8 s gfl har- 
mony. See dUm harmony, under harmony . — Oom- 
pressed sport, in music, a score in which more than one 
voice-part Is written on a single staff ^eg^eciallw used of 


Was it less easy to obtain, or at least to ask for, their 
concurrence in a eomprehention or toleration of the Pres- 
byterian clergy? Iiallam. 

8. The quality or state of being comprehensive ; 
comprehensiveness. [Bare.] 

The affluence and conmrehention of our language is very 
illustriously displayed in our poetical translations of an- 
cient writers ; a work whioh the French seem to relinquish 
in despair, and which we were long unable to perform 
with dexterity. Johnson, brydeu. 

8f. That which comprehends or contains with- 
in itself; a summary; an epitome. 


four-part harmony written upon two 
ohort score.— Opmpressed type, a variety of prlntlng- 
type in which the letters are slightly condensed laterally 
or elongated vertically. 

2. of irndemtanding,' comprehend. 

ing. or taking in ; especially, greatness of Intel- o&mprestfbilidade = It. oompressibilitd : seeoont- 
““ “ — — * pressible and -bility.]^ The quality of being 


over Dei- 
Morrdl. 


lectual range; capaciousness of mind. 

For Bacon we olalm the decided superiurltyl 
cartes] in comprehensiveness of mind. J. I 

llaUam. oomprehillBOrt (kom-prf-hen'Bsr), n. [a gp. 
“ * oomprmsor ■ Pg. comprehensor m It. compren- 

eore, < ML. comprehensor, < L. comprehendere , 
pp. comprehensus, comprehend: see compre- 
hend.} One who comprehends or has obtained 
possession, as of knowledge. 

When I shall have dispatched this weary pilgrimage, and 
from a traveller shall come to be a eomprehensor, then fare- 
well faith, and welcome vision. 

Bp. HaU, Satan’s Fiery Darts, 1. 


* fundamentals, yet ... a opmprendf, v. An obsolete variant of oompre- 


ChiUingworth, Bellg. of Protestant Church, i. 4. ***«• 22SSST’ 


4. Capacity of the mind to understand ; power 
of the understanding to receive and contain 
ideas; ability to know. 

How much soever any truths may seem above our un- 
derstanding and comprehension. 

Bp. Beveridge, Sermons, I. xxxlv. 

8. The act or fact of understanding ; successful 
exercise of the knowing faculty; grasp of the 
significance or particulars of anything: as, to 
be quiok of comprehension; the distinct compre- 

henston of a term or of a subject. JU1 ,„ 1T . iw ^ w .n .n „ 

Uke other Englishmen of hi. time, he [Ludor] h<ul no iHSSjl t (kom-pres-Di-W ri-al ), a, 

adequate eomprSuneion of men md ihinm on this side of compresbyter + -ial.] Possessed m common 
the Atlantic. Stedman, Viet Poets, p. 64. with a 


compressible, or of yielding to pressure; the 
quality of being capable of compression into a 
smaller space oreompass: as, the compressibility 
of elastic fluids. The compressibility of bodies arlaes 
from their poroelty ; when a body is compr es sed into a 
smaller bulk, the sue of Ita pores is diminished, or Its eon- 
stltnent particles are brought into closer contact while its 
quantity of matter remains the same. All bodies prob- 
ably are compressible In a greater or less degree. Those 
bodies which return to their former shape and dimensions 
when the compressing force U removed are said to be 
elaetie. “ m m 


qti 

Oil 


compresbytart (kom-pres'bi-tcr), n. [« Sp. 

compresbitero, < NL. oompresbyter, < L. oom-, to- ... „ _ 

getner, + HL. presbyter, pregbyter. Cf. cypres- fHHflpreaaible (kqm-preg i-bl), a . [« F. eot 
v ■ f pressible s» Sp. compresible ^ Pg. compresstvel 


The great compressibility, If I may so speak, of the air. 

ftoyfc, worts, III. 607. 
Compressibility, implying the closer approaoh of the 
constituent particles of the body, is utterly out of the 
uestton, unless empty space exists between these parti- 
b J. Fisks, Cosmic Philos., I. A 

eom- 


byter .] A fel] 

Saint Hierome was rather oontente to joinc the Latlne oon- 
Innctivo with the Greke woorde and call It eomproebyter, 
than to chaunge that woorde signifying the office into se- 
nior and consenlor, signifying but the age. Sir T. Browns. 

Cyprian in many places, . . . speaking of presbyters, calls 
them his eompreebytert. as if he deemed himself no other, 
whereas by the same place it appears he was a bishop. 

Milton, Beformatlon In Eng., 1. 


t. compressibile , < L. as if *compfessibiUs 9 < 
compressus, pp. of oomprimere , compress : see 
dompress. r.j Capable of being forced or com- 
pressed into a smaller space or narrower com- 
pass; yielding to pressure; condensable: as, 
gases are compressible . 

compressibleness (kom-pres'i-bl-nes), n. Com- 


dth a presbyter. 


He , 


has hU ooeqnal and 

Milton, 


6. In rhetf a trope or figure by which the name 
of a whole is put for a part, or that of a part 
for a whole, or a definite number for an indef- compress (kgm-pres')> v* *• 
inite. Johnson,— 7 . In logic f the sum of all 
those attributes which make up the content of 
a given conception: thus, rational, sensible , 
moral, etc., form the comprehension of the con- 
ception man : opposed to extension, extent. 


Body, in its comprehension, takes in solidity, figure, 
quantity, m * . 


, mobility. 

The Internal Quantity of a notion, Its Intension or or pacK tog 
Comprehension, li made np of those different attributes of oomnass or 
which the concept is the conceived sum ; that is, the va- _ 
rious characters connected by the concept itself into a °* n iufeot tl 
■ingle whole in thought *Sw W. Hamilton, Logic, viit. 

-Syn. 4, See list under appreheruion. 
oomprsnenslTe (kom-prf hen'slv), a, [= F. 
imprihmsifm Sp. comprenstoo, oomprehensivo 
Fg. oomprehensivo as It. comprensm, < LL. 
mens, < L. comprehends, pp. of com- 
e, comprehend : see comprehends] 1. 
uprehending, including, or embracing much 
in a ©ommmtively small compass ; containing 
much within narrow liihits. 

I was for using vo 

these three Names of 

Ooeans serve me for the whoIe^Amblt of the Torrid Zone, 
and what else I have occasion to speak of. 

Dampier, Voyages, IL, Fret 
A most compre h ensive prsyer. Is. Taylor 

More specifically— 9 . Having the quality of 
comprehending or including a great number 
cf particulars or a wide extent, as of space or 
time; of large scope; capacious. 

•To begin, then, with Shakspesre. He was the man who 
of all modem, and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest 
and most eomprekensieesmL 

Drydsn, Ess. on Dram. Bossy, 


Watte, Logic, 
its Intension 


formation In Eng., i. 

ppTof oomp^mere, oonprimere, "ML. alsobomnre- 
mere (> It. oomprimere m Sp. Pg. eomprimir = 
Pr. oomprmer m F. comprimer), press together 
(cf . LL. ML. freq. compressors, press, compress, 
oppress), < com-, together, + premere , pp. pres- 
ses, press : no* press*, and of. appressedjlepress, 
express, impress, repress, suppress,] 1. To press 
or pack together; force or drive into a smaller 
closer relation; condense. 

infect the air, as well as move it or eomprets It 

Raleigh, Hist world, L 2. 

Raised her head with lips eomprest. 

Tennyson, The Letters. 

The sir in a valley is more oompretted than that on the 
top of a mountain. G. Adams, 

It would be impossible to eomprets his style ; for the 
short sharp sentences are the perfection of brevity. 

Whipple, Ess. and Rev., I, 51. 


9 f. To embrace sexually. 

Some write that it rRhodesj took this name of Rhode, a 
“ ^ Nymph of the Sea, and there ^ compressed tyApoUo, 

using eomprehenrtce Names; and therefore # ’ Bandye, Travalles, p. 71, 

fames cfAUantlok, Indian, and South Seas or m |m ^ fo crowd, squeesc. 

CompriflS (kom # pres), u. [< F. oompresse = Sp. 
compresa m Pg. It. oompressa, < NL, eompressa, a 
compress, < L. oompressa, fern, of compressus, pp. 
of oomprimere, compress: see compress, v.] I. 


L. compressus, pp., compressed, + cauaa, tail, 
+ -ate*. See compress and caudate.] In so&L, 
having the tail compressed, 
compression (kqm-presh'on), n, [ss F. com- 
pression m Pr. compressio = Sp. compresion = 
Pg. compressdo ■> It. compressione, < L. com- 
pression), conpre 8 sio{n-)i < oomprimere, pp. 
compressus, compress: see compress, v.] The 
act of compressing, or the state of being com- 
pressed; a condition of being pressed into in- 
creased density or closeness : used in both liter- 
al and figurative senses. 

They who can form parallels, discover oonaequenoee, and 
multiply conclusions, an best pleased with involution of 
argument and compression of thought. Idler, No. 70. 

Compression [in a steani-engiuel is confinement of steam 
by closing the exhaust opening before the return stroke 
is ended, thus causing a rise in premure and assisting to 
stop the motion of the reciprocating parts. 

Sei. Amor., N. S., UV. 66. 
Compression outing. Seew^-Oomiwsiionof 
the earth, the excess of the equatorial over the polar di- 
ameter of the earth divided by half their sum. It Is equal 
to 1-293. -Syn. Compression, CondenMotion. Compression 
is primarily the reductive action of any force on a body, 
. . wndensationts 


whether temporary or permanent ; 

primarily the reduction in bulk, which is the effect of 
compression, though it may also be brought about by 
other means. 

KUHPreggioii^#! (kom-preah'gn-kok), it. A 
cock with a rubber tube which collapses when 
pressed by the end of a screw-plug wound by 
the key, thus preventing the flow of the liq iff! 

_ , _ KM. Knight, 

In swrg., a soft mass formed of tow, lint, or compressive (kqm-pres'iv), a. [a F. compres- 
sor linen cloth, so contrived as by the aid of a s$fm Sp. compresivo sc Pg. It. oompressivo; u 
bandage to make due pressure on any part.— compress 4 * -ive.] Having power to compress; 
9. In hydi maihic practice, a wet cloth applied tending to compress, 
to the surface of a diseased part, and covered compressor (kgm-pres'gr), ft. [< L. 


with a layer or bandage of 017 cloth or oiled < oomprimere, pp. compressus, compress: see 
cloth.— 8. An apparatus in which bales of cot- compress, e.] One who or that which oompresees. 



. Specifically— (a) Iu surg.. an Instrument naed for com- 
pressing some port of the body, for which It 1> adapted In 
form. (6) An attachment to a mlorocoope, naed for com* 
pressing objects in order to render possible a more com* 
plate examination of them. Alao oompracfortat*. (e) In 
pun,, a mechaniam for holding a gns •carriage to ita slide 
or platform during recoil, (a) A machine, usually driven 
by steam, by which air la compressed into a receiver so 
that ita expansion may be utilised as a source of power at 
some distance, and usually at some place where an ordi- 
nary steam-engine could not be conveniently used, as deep 
In a mine, (a) Naut., a curved lever, worked by a small 
taokle just below the deck, for checking the chain cable 
when it ii running out. (/) [NL. ; pi. eompreuoreu (kom- 
pre-eO'rfiz).] In anat., a name of several muscles whioh 
press together the parts on which they act. or press upon 
them: as, the compressor narie, a muscle which com- 
presses and doses or tends to dose the nostrils ; the com- 
pressor urethras, etc.— Aortic compressor. See aortic. 
— Compressor Genii (compressor of the eye), the olios- 
noideui or chomnoid muscle of the eyeball of most mam- 
mals, but not found in man.— Compressor prostates 
(compressor of the prostate), a muscle which compresses 
the prostate gland.— Compressor aaoonll laryngls 
(compressor of the sac of the larynx). Same as arytenv 
epigiattidmt.— Compressor ursthni (compressor of the 
urethra), a muscle which compresses the urethra, facilitat- 
ing the complete discharge or urine.— Hydraulic oom- 
nrsaaor. Bee hydraulic. — Parallel ^""^ oiior a de- 
ll# for holding or compressing objects on the stand of a 
mlorosoope. It consists of two plates of metal joined by 
hinged rods so as always to maintain a parallel position 
with reference to each other, aud moved toward or away 
from each other by a screw. - Beverslble compres- 
sor, a xuicruscope-dlde fitted with a compressor whiub 
can he inverted to permit examination of either side of 
an object 

OOmpreBBOrlum (kom-pre-so'rt-um), n.; pi. 
compratHoria (-4). [NL., < L. compressor: Bee 
compressor.'] Same an compressor (b). 
COmpreflBlire (kgm-preBh'ftr), n, [< compress + 
-ure, after pressure.] The act of one body press- 
ing against or upon another, or the force with 
whioh it presses ; pressure. [Bare.] 

We tried whether heat would, notwithstanding so for- 
dble a oompreesure , dilate it Boyle, Spring ofttae Air. 

oomprleitt (kom-prfiat'), n. [< com- + priest . 
Gf. compresbyter. j A fellow-priest. 

What will he then praise them forT not for anything 
doing, but for deferring to do, for deferring to chastise 
his lewd and insolent compriut*. 

Milton, Apology for Smeotymnuus. 

oamprintt (korn-print'), v. i. [< eom- +j»rin(."| 
To print together: used in the seventeenth 
century of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, as being entitled to share with the 
King’s Printer and Stationers’ Company in 
printing privileged books. N.E.l ) . 
mmprisal (kom-pri'z&l), n. [< comprise + -al] 
The aet or fact of comprising or comprehend- 
ing; inclusion. [Bare.] 

Slandering la a complication, a eompriml and ram of 
all wickedness. Barrow, Works, I. xviii. 

OOmprisa (kom-priz'), v. t: pret. and pp. com- 
prised) ppr, comprising \ f< OF. compris , com- 
prins, F. compris (h Sp. It. oomprenso = Pg. 
comprehenso , ? L. oomprensus), pp. of compren- 
dre, < L. oomprehendere , contr. oomprmdere , 
pp. comprehensus, comprensus, comprehend: see 
comprehend. Cf. apprise*, reprise, surprise.] 1. 
To comprehend; contain; include; embrace: 
as, the German empire comprises a number of 
separate states. 

Necessity of shortness canseth men to oat off imperti- 
nent discourses, and to oomprise much matter in few 
words. Hooker, Kocles. rolity, v. | 82. 

Yet leave our cousin Katherine here with na ; 

She Is our capital demand, compris’d 
Within the fore rank of our articles. 

Shot., Ben. V., v. L 
That state whioh eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
mind conceived, may comprise an infinite variety of pur- 
suits and occupations. 

J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, 1 4. 

8f. To press together; gather into a small com- 
pass; compress. 

Boone her garments loose 
Upgath'ring, in her bosome the compris'd 
well as she might, and to the Goddease rose. 

Sponsor, 7. Q., III. vl. 10. 
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8. Joint approval; approbation; concurrence. 

To whom the Bail of Pembroke lmbosomes the whole 
design, and p r esses his ccmprobadon In it 

Sir 0. Buck, Rioh. III., p. 60. 

compromise (kom'pr$-mIz), n. [= D. Dan. 
kmmmnis (s G. oompromiss m Sw. immmomiss, 
< ML.), < F. compromis » Pr. oompromts = Sp. 
compromise s= 1%. compromisso as It. oompro- 
messo, < ML. LL. comprommmm , a compromise, 
orig. a mutual prom&e to refer to arbitration, 
prop. neut. of L. compromissus, pp. of compro- 
mittere, make a mutual promise to abide by the 
decision of an arbiter : see compromit, and cf . 
promise, n.l 1. In civil law, a mutual promise or 
contract or two parties in controversy to refer 
their differences to the decision of arbitrators. 

The parties are persuaded by friends or by their lawyers 
to put the matter in compromise. 

E. Knight, Tryall of Truth .(1680), fol. 80. 

8. A settlement of differences by mutual con- 
cessions ; an agreement or compact adopted as 
the means of superseding an undetermined con- 
troversy ; a bargain or arrangement involving 
mutual concessions; figuratively, a combina- 
tion of two rival systems, principles, etc., in 
which a part of each is sacrificed to make the 
combination possible. 

0 inglorious league ! 

Shall we, upon the footing of our land, 

Send fair-play orders, ana make compromise, 
Insinuation, parley, and base truce, 

To arms Invasive? Shot., K. John, v. 1. 

All government . , . is founded on compromise and bar- 
ter. Burke, Works, II. 160. 

It oannot be' too emphatically assorted that this policy 
of compromise, alike m institutions, in actions, and in 
beliefs, whioh especially characterises English life. Is a 
policy essential to a society going through the transitions 
caused by continued growth and development 

H. Spencer, Study of Soolol., p. 896. 

8. That whioh results from, or is founded on, 
such an agreement or settlement, as a specific 
arrangement, a course of conduct, or an insti- 
tution ; a medium between two rival courses, 
plans, etc. : as, his eonduet was a compromise 
between his pride and his poverty. 

Almost all people descend to meet AU association 
must be a compromise, and, what is worst, the very flower 
and aroma of the flower of each of the beautiful natures 
disappears m they approach each other. 

Emerson, Friendship, 

4. A thing partaking of and blending the quali- 
ties, forms, or uses of two other and different 
things: as, a mule is a comprwnise between a 
horse and an ass: a sofa is a compromise be- 
tween a chair and a bed. [Colloql] —Compro- 
mise Act, a United States statute of 1888 (4 StakTttw), so 
called because containing a basis of agreement between 
the opposing parties in Congress concerning imj * * 

tion of 


XL imtrans. To make a c om pr o mise ; agree by 
concession; come to terms, 
oompromiaer (kom'pr$-mI-a6r), n . One who 
compromises; one given to compromising. 

But for the honest, vacillating minds, ... the timid 
compromise* who arc always taring to curve the straight 
lines and round the sharp angles of eternal law, the con- 
tinual debate of these living questions is the one offered 
means of grace. 0. W. Hotmss, Old VoL of Ufe^ p. 81. 

compromise-wheel (kom'pr$-mIz-hw61), n . A 
car-wheel having a broad tread to adapt it to 
tracks of slightly different gage. 


(kom'prfml-sdM-ftl). a. [< 
*eompromissofy (sF. oompromissoire = Pg. com- 
promissorio, < ML. compromissum, a compro- 
mise; of. promissory) + 4dL] Relating to a 
compromise. Bailey. 

compromit (kom-pr$-mit'), v. t. ; pret. and pp. 
compromitted, ppr. oompromitting. [< late ME. 
oompromytte m F. compromettre = Sp. oompro- 
metsr — Pg. comprometter n It. oompromettere, 

< L. compromittere, conpromittere, make a mu- 
tual promise to abide by the deeieion of an 
arbiter, LL. also promise at the same time, 

< com-, together, 4- promoters, promise: see 
promise, v., and compromise.] If. To pledge; 
engage; bind. 

Compromyttynge them selfes ... to abyde and per- 
forms all tuche sentence and awards as shulde by hym be 
gyusn. Sir T. Elyot, The Govsmour, liL 4. 

8. To put to hazard by some aet or measure ; 
endanger; prejudice; compromise. [Obsoles- 
cent, the form compromise being now generally 
used.] 

The ratification of tbs late treaty oould not have com- 
promitted our peace. Henry Olay. 

compromitment (kom-pr$ - mit ' ment), n. [< 
compromit + -ment.] The act of pledging or 
compromising one’s self; tho state of being so 
pledged or compromised. [Bare.] 

Jolm Randoljftwas a frequent correspondent of Mon 



approve, agree, 
probate, prove : see prove.] To' agree or con- 
cur in testimony. 

That sentence . . . doo comprobatc with holy Scripture 
that God is the fountain of sapience. 

Sir T. Jslyol, The Governour, 111. 22. 

oamprobationt <kom-pr#-bfi'shon), n. [■» Sp. 
cmprobacion mm Pg. comprocacOo . It. compro- 
bamone, < L. oomprobaUo(n-\ < eomprobare, con- 
cur: see comprobatc.] 1. Joint attestation or 
proof; concurrent testimony. 

Com pro bati on from the months of at least two witneesee. 

SirT, Browns, 


It provided for the reduotu 

per oent by taking off one tenth of the excess every two 
yean until 1842, when the whole exoess was to cease.— 
Oompromiss Of 1850, an agreement embodied in acts 
of Congress whereby, on the one hand, the slave-trade 
was abolished in the District of Columbia, and California 
was admitted as a free State, while, on the other hand, 
a more stringent fugitive-slave law was established and 
the Territories of Utah and Now Moxioo were organised 
with no restriction as to slavery. — Crittenden com- 
promise, an arrangement proposed in 1860 by Senator 
Crittenden of Kentucky, in order to avert civil war. Its 
leading terms were that slavery should be permanently for- 
bidden in territories north of 1st 86* w N., and perma- 
nently recognised in territories south of that line.— Mis- 
souri compromise, an agreement embodied in a danse 
of the act of Congress admitting Missouri as one of the 
United States, March 6th, 1820 (8 Stat, 548, c. 22, 1 8), by 
whioh it was enacted that in all the territory ceded by 
France, known as Louisiana, north of 86* 80* north latitude, 
excepting Missouri, slavery should be forever prohibited. 
Upon this concession by the proslavery party In Congress, 
Missouri was admitted as a slave State. Its repeal in 1854, 
in the act for the admission of Kansas (10 Stat, 280, a 50, 
I 82), led to disturbances of considerable historical im- 
portance in Kansas* 

compromise (kom'pr(-mIz), v. ; pret. and pp. 
compromised, ppr. compromising. [< compro- 
mise, n.] L trams. 1. To adjust or compound 
by a compromise ; settle or reconcile by mutual 
concessions. 

The controversy may easily be compromised. 

Fuller, Cfeneral Worthies, vi. 

8f. To bind by bargain or agreement ; mutual- 
ly pledge. 

Laban and himself were compro mi s’d. 

That all the eanlingi which were streak'd and pied 
Should fall isJacob’i hire. Shak., M. ofV., L 8. 

8. To expose to risk or hazard, or to serious 
consequences, as of suspicion or scandal, by 
some act or declaration; prejudice; endanger 
the reputation or the interests of: often used 
reflexively: as, he compromised himself by his 
rash statements. [A recent meaning, for which 
compromit was formerly used.] 

diSuSSlSii. ^ ^ **** com P rm *** 1® thaUto 


roe. He urges him to come back from England; he guards 
him sgalnst compromitment to men In whom he cannot 
wholly confide. D. C. Oilman, Monroe, p. 88. 

If (kom-pro-viu'shal), a. and n. 

?. Bp. comprovincial, <. ML. oomprovinciaUs, 

< L. com-, together, + provincia, province.] I, 
a. Belonging to or contained in the same prov- 
ince ; provincially connected or related. 

Six Islands, comprovineiaU 
In auncient times unto great Britainee. 

Spenser , F. Q., III. ill. 82. 

A bishop oould not be tried by a metropolitan without 
the presence of his comprovincial bishops. 

Quoted In B. W. Dittan's Hist Church of Eng., xix., note. 

IL n. One belonging to the same province or 
arohiepiscopal jurisdiction. 

When the people is urgent for the speedy institution of 
a bishop, if any of the comprovineiale be wanting, he must 
be certified by the primate . . . "that the multitude re- 
quire a pastor." Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1885), IL 186. 

0ompsogiia1iha(komp-Bog / nfi-tl4),9t.pL [NL., 
neut. pi. of oompsognathus, adj.: see Com} 
thus.] A suborder of reptiles, of the order 
thosceUda, established for the reception of the 
genus Comp8ognaiku8. 

oompaognathla (komp-sog'nf-thid); n. A dino- 
saurian reptile of the family Compsognathidas . 

Oompaognathldm (komp-sog-nath'i-dS), n. pi. 
[NL., < Compsognathus + -idat.] A family of 
omitnopod amosaurian reptiles, typified by the 
genus Compsognathus, having the anterior ver- 
tebras opisthocoelian, the isohia with a long 
median symphysis, and tridactyl fore and hlna 
limbs. 

compaognathous (komp - sog # nft - thus), a. [< 
NL. oompsognathus, ad].: see Compsognathus, 
and cf. Compsognatha.] Pertaining to or hav- 
ing the characters of the Compsognatha. 

Oompsognathug (komp-sog^n^-thus), n. [NL., 

< Or. sofMg, elegant, + yva&og, jaw.] A genus 
of extinct reptiles, of the suborder Compsogna- 
tha, order Omithoscelida, from the Solenhofen 
slates of Bavaria, remarkable as being the most 
bird-like reptiles known. It differs from the genera 
of Dinosauria proper in the greet length of the cervical 
vertebra end In the Shortness of the femur, whioh is not 


so long as the HMe. The i 


astragalus was probably anky- 

losed with the tibia. The animalnad alight mrd-llke head, 
very long neck and hind limbs, 
ordingtoF 


jaws with numerous teeth, . „ , 

and small fore limbi. According to Huxley, 11 It is lmpoe- 
sible ... to doubt that it hopped- or walked in an ereot 
or aeml-ereet position, after the manner of a bird, to which 
ita long neck, slight head, and small anterior limbi must 
have given It an extraordinary reeemblanoe." 
ChmpffOtUraiB (komp-soth'li-pis), ft. [NL. ( J. 
CftbanisTlMH)), < Gr. elegant, + Bhimtg, 

a proper name.] The proper name of the genus 
of birds commonly called Panda (which see). 



The mb mm Mm yeUow-baok warbler of the United 
States, 0. a m o r iea m, is the typo; than an amral other 
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calamity die Is a tterosr; aha 

iwlWCTWIOe. . 


. a .... -?'«»)> *• [NL- < Ghf. 

genua of rhynchophorous Coleoptera 



the maooatanal pieces diagonally divided into two nearly 
equal porta: amentum of moderate alae and not retracted: 
a thorns without ooular lobea and not fimbriate behind 
the eyes; genw emaiginate behind the mandlblea; the 
rostrum wort ; the tenth elytral atria confluent with the 
ninth : the daws not connate ; the artioular surface of the 
hind tibiB cavernous and scaly; and the antennal scape 
passing the eyas. The species are densely scaly, above 
middle else, and Inhabit Mexico, Central America, and 
particularly South America. 

compt 1 ^ n. and v. An obsolete spelling of 
count*. 

camptty (kompt), a. [«■ Olt. compto, < L. oomp* 
tus , eomtus, adorned, elegant, pp. of odmere, 
take care of, bring together, < co-, together, 
+ mere, buy, ong. take: see empUon. Cf. 
prompt.] Neat; spruce. 

A eompt, accomplished prince. Fioars, jfineld. 

oomptable (koun'ta-bl: F. pron. kdfl-tabl'), n. 
[F. : see countable.) In Frenek-Canadkm late, 
one who has been intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the money or the administration of the 
property of another, and is accountable for the 
proper performance of the trust. 

COmpt&nt (koun'tynt; F. pron. kdfl-tofl')f *• 


shivers them in oompulssd 

Chariot* Bronx, Vfflette, xxiiL 

compulsion (kqm-pul' shgn), a. [sF. Sp. cost- 
pumm s Pg. computsdo. < LL. mmptMo(n\ < 
?• .? heyh ^T 6 . L- oompeUere. pp. c mpulsus : see compel.] Tne 
application (to a person) of superior foroe, phys- 
ical or moral, overpowering or overruling nis 
preferences ; the foroe applied ; constraint, phys- 
ical or moral* 

If reasons were as plenty as blackberries, I would give 
no man a reason upon compulsion. Shot., lHen. IV., u. 4. 

Wherever thought is wholly wanting, or the power to 
actor forbear according to the direction of thought, there 
necessity takes place. “ ‘ * ^ ^ ‘ 


, . This, in an agent oapable of voli- 

tion, when the beginning or continuation of any action is 
contrary to the preference of his mind, is called compul- 
sion; when the hindering or stopping any action is con- 
trary to his volition, it Is called restraint. 

Looks, Human Understanding, H. xxi, 18. 
nevertheless, it is true that the laws made by Liberals 
are so greatly increasing the compulsion* and restraints 
exercised over dtlsens, that among Conservatives who suf- 
fer from this aggressiveness there is growing up a tenden- 
cy to resist it H, Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 17. 

Actual oompulilon, In law, the illegal exercise of foroe, 
by some person, compelling the commission of an act in 
question.— Legal oompulilon. that compulsion which 
a husband is presumedly lawto exercise over his wife, 
when, iu his presence and by his command, she commits 
any criminal act less than an act of treason, robbery, mur- 
der. or other heinous crime ; marital coercion. ■ flyn. Co- 
ercion, Constraint, etc. See /ores. 


money; cash; specie 

. - An obviate spelling of counter*. 


[F.,orig^pgr. <rf ^pfer: geeooimfl.] Beady coapolaitar (k’gra-pul'Bl-tor), n. [Cf. oompuU 

satory.] In Scots taw, compulsion. 

Dupliofttion against an heir who refused without judicial 
compulsitor to pay a legacy bequeathed per damnationem. 

JSwtye, Brit ., IX. 686. 

ire (kgm-pul'aiv), a. [■ F. compulsif 
Sp. oompiUmo, < L. compuleus , pp. or com* 
pellere, compel : see compel, compulse .] Exer- 
cising compulsion; tending to compel; compul- 
sory. [Now rare.] 

The perswaslve power in man to win others to goodnesse 
by instruction is greater, and more divine, then the eom- 


COmpter 9 (koun'tOr), n. See counter*. 

COZnpilblet (koun'ti-bl), a. [A doubtful word, 
found only in the passage cited, appar. for 
# oomptable , var. of countable , in a peculiar 
sense : see countable, accountable .] Sensitive, 
or (in another view) tractable. See etymology. 

I am very eomptible, even to the least sinister usage. 

Shak. t T. X., t 6. 

oomptlyt (kompt 'li), adv. Neatly. Sherwood. 

COttptnesst (kompt'nes), n. Neatness. 

oomptolr (F. pron. k 6 fi-twor'), n. [F., < compter, 
count : see count* and counter*.'} X. ‘ 

— 8 . A counting-house. 

Oomptonla (komp-td'ni 
after Henry Compton 
London and a patron 


MBOTBOtedt (kom-jrantfe'tod), «. TKeompmtet 
f -sftj Feeling oompunetion. Fuse. 
oo mpuno ti mi (kgm-pungk # shgn), a. [« F. 
componcMonm Sp. cornpuncionmPg. eompuucgto 
m It. compunsionc, < XL. compuncUo(n-), < L. 
oonpungere, pp. compunctui 9 prick, rang: see 
compunct.] If. A pricking; stimulation; irri- 
tation. 

This is that aeid and piercing spirit which with such ac- 
tivity and oompunetion lnvadeth the brains and nostrils. 

Sir T. Browns, Vulg. Bit. 

8 . The stinging or pricking of the conscience; 
uneasiness caused by tenderness of conscience 
or feelings; regret, as for wrong-doing or for 
giving pain to another; contrition; r e morse. 

’ to the 


He aoknowli 
preasions of | 

It is a work of much lei 

Christian of a professed hi , , 

Christian, who now lives like an heathen, toa feeling 
of his sins, and to any degree of true remorse ana oam- 
function of heart for them. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, IL xvtt. 

Compunction weeps our guilt awsy, 

The .inner-. 

*Byn. S. Regret, Remorse, etc. See psnitsnce. 

oompunctdonlass (kom-pungk'shgn-les), a. [< 
compunction + -less.J Not feeling oompunetion; 
devoid of regret or remorse, 
oomptmetioust (kom-pxmgk'Bhus), a. [< eom* 

« km + -oue. ] Causing oompunetion ; priek- 
e conscience ; causing misgiving, regret, 
or remorse. 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse: 

That no compunctious risitings of nature 
r fell purr 


difficulty to make a good 
" than to bring an UL 


Shake my 


?V« 

'ni-ft).n. [NL., named 
i (1652-1718), Bishop of 
of botany.] 1 . In oof., 


pulsive power to restratne men from being evill by terrour 
of the Law. MUttm, On Vet. of Humb. Kemonst 

The clergy would be glad to recover their dues by a more 
short and compulsive method. Swift. 

compulsively flcgm-puTaiv-li), adv. By or 
named under compulsion ; by force; compulsorily. 
[Bare.] 

To forbid divorce compulsively. Milton, Divorce. 


, A counter. 


compel- 

remedy for diarrhea. , . , , # Quarterty Rev. 

8 . In aodl., a genus of eohinoderms. J. E. COmpulsiTeness (kflm-pul'siv-nes), n. Foroe; 
Gray. 1840. compulsion. 

eompeonite (komp'tgn-it), n. [< Compton + compulsorily (kfim-pul'sf-ri-li), adv. Inaeom- 
-ite*.) A name given by Brewster to the thorn- pulsoiy manner ; by force or constraint, 
sonite occurring In the lavas of Monte Somma, compulsorlness (kpm-pul's^-ri-nes), n. The 
Vesuvius. state of being compulsory, 

comptonotid (komp-t 9 -n 6 'tid), n. A dinosau- compulsory (kom-pul's^-ri), a. and n. [« Sp. 
rian reptile of the family Comptonotidw. Pg- compulsorio (cf. F. computsoire, n., it. 

OomptonoUdm (komp-tf-notT-dS), n. pi [NL., oompulsoria, n., warrant, compulsion), < ML. 
< Comptonotus + -idw.] A family of ornitho- compulsorius. < LL. compulsor , one who drives 
' *" ' or compels, < It. oompeUere, pv.oompulsus, drive, 


pod dfnosaurian reptiles, without clavicles and 
with a complete post-pubis. 

OMftOMliufl (komp-t$-nd'tus), n. [NL., < L. 
comptus, elegant, + Or. vurog, back.] A genus 
of ainosaurian reptiles, typical of the family 
Comptonotidw. 

An old spelling of control. 
)'16r). n. See controller. 
n-tr5'lto-ship),n. See con- 

T8hip* 

oompulsative (kgm-pul'sa-tiv), a. [< LL. com- 
mdmim. pp. of compuleare , press or strike vio- 
lently, treq. of L. oompeUere , pp. compulsus. 
drive together, compel: see compel, compulse .] 
Compelling: forcing; eomiteiiil^; operating 
by foroe. Also compensatory. [Bare.] 

To recover of us, by strong band, 

, those 'forssaid lmi 



compel: see compel, compulse .] 1 . a. 1. Ex- 
ercising compulsion; tending to compel; com- 
pelling; constraining: as, compulsory author- 
ity; to take compulsoly measures. 

That the other apostles were ... as infallible as him- 
self [St Peter], is no reason to hinder the exercise of juris- 
diction or any compulsory power over them. 

Jer. Taylor, Liberty of Prophesying, 1 7. 

8 . Obligatory; due to or arising from compul- 
sion ; enforced or enforceable ; not left to choice. 

This kind of compulsory saving, however, would not 
have caused any Increase of capital, unless a port of the 


iibti# \ 

purpose. Shot., Macbeth, L A 

(kom - pungk ' ahus - 11 ), ads. 

With compunction. 

Bompunctrret (kgm-pungk'tiv), a. [aw It. com* 
punUvo; as compunct + - ive .] 1 . Causing com- 
punction, regret, or remorse. 

Pill my memory, as a vessel of election, with remem- 
brances and notions highly compunctive. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. lSttX I. 78. 

8 . Susceptible of remorse; capable of repen- 
tance. 

Give me all faith, all charity, and a spirit highly mm* 
punctive. Jer. Taylor , Repentance, v. ft A 

_ _ if (kom-pft'pil), n. [< com* + pupil] 
ellow-pupil. [Bare.] 

Donne and his sometime eompupQ in Cambridge, . . • 
Samuel Brook. /. Walton, Donne. 

oompurgation (kom-pto-gfl'shem), n. [■ Sp. 
oompurgacion, < LL. compurgano{n*) f < L. corn* 
purgare, pp. oompurgatus, purge, purify com- 
pletely, < com*, together, HF purgare, cleanse, 
purify : see purge . T In early Eng. law, a mode 
of trial in which the accused was permitted to 
call twelve persons of his acquaintance to tes- 
tify to their belief in his innocence. See com* 
pur gator. Compurgation in the ecclesiastical 
courts was not abolished till the reign of Elisa- 
beth. 

He freed himself 

By oath and compurgation from the charge. 

Tennyson, Harold, 11. 1 
The killing of the adaling is atoned for by a fine twice 
or throe times as laige as that whioh can be r 
for the freeman 
or thrice the w< 

compurgator (kom' 

oompvrgare : Bee (XmpwgatUm.] 


as large as that whioh can be < 
n ; and nil oath in compurgation 
eight Stubbs, Const 1 


as that whioh oan 

i is of twice 
Hist, ft Si. 

pftr-gfi-tgr), n. [ML., < L. 

^ „ npwrgation. j In earls Eng. 

law, a person, usually a kinsman or a fellow- 
member in a guild, called in defense of a person 
on trial. The oompurgators acted in the character rather 
of jurymen than of witnesses, for they swore to their be- 
lief, not to what they knew ; that is, the 


USA, UUV W WIUIB Uic; RIKW , MMV Mi HUS iWURU UHMUHg 

.mount lutd boon nvwl over w4n. voluntarily, by tfa. 

FI kill, foTieon., L 6. - *>’»'**” 


And terms oompulsative, 

Skat., Hamlet 1 1. 

oompulsfttively (kgm-puTsa-tlv-li), adv. By 
constraint or compulsion. [Bare.] 
oompulsatory (kom-pul's^fe-ri), a. [< ML. 
mwputoitorius, < XL. compulsare: see oompul- 
sattoe.] Same as compensative. 
oomjpulfle (kgm-pulsOf t . ; wet. and pp. com - 
pulsed, ppr. compulsing. [« F. oomtmlier m Sp. 
Pg. compulsor m It. compulsare, < ML. compul* 


It was in making education not only common to all. bnt 
in some sense compulsory on all, that the destiny of the 
free republics of America woe practically oettled. 

Lowed, Among my Books, 1st ser,, p. 888. 

3. Done under compulsion; resulting from 
compulsion. 

He erreth in this, to think that actions proceeding from 

XL ft. That which has the power of compel- 
ling; constraining authority. [Bare.] 

There is no power of the sword for a compulsory. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), IL 160. 


sore, compel (chiefly a law term), < L. compul* oompnnett (kom-pungkt ), a. [s It eompunto, 


sue, pp. oompeUere, drive together, com 
see compel, ana of. appulse, impulse, repulse.} 
To compel; constrain; force. [Rare.] 

Many parents constrain their sons and daughters to 
any where they love not, and some are beaten and oom- 
Latimer, Works (Parker Boo.), 1. 170. 


< L. oompuncius, pp. of com} 
prick, sting, < cost- (intensive) 4* pungere, ¥ 
sting: see pmmentJ] Feeling oompunetion; 
conscience-gtricken. [Bare.] 

Contrite and oompunet. 

moss, William the Conqueror, an. 1086. 


required by uw was regularly twelve. 

Honour and duty 

Stand my compurgators. Ford, Lady 's Trial, ill. A 

The compurgator* at our oldest law were not a Jury In 
the modern sense, but they were one of the elements out 
of which the Jury arose. 

S. A. Frssman, Norman Conquest, V. 808. 

Trial by jury, as we know it now, wee not one of the 
early English institutions. . . . The mode of settling 
disputed questions of fact was at first by means of com- 
purgators. SUOi, Stud. Med. Hist, p. 806. 

toor intended 

for compurgation. 

The consuls of Avignon, Niamee, and Bk Gfllaa took 
their eompurgatorial oath to his fulfilment of aU theee 
stipulations. MUman, Latin Christianity, lx. A 

compnrgatanr (kgm-pOr'gj-tfr-ri), a. [< ML. 
*compu*gatoriue, < compurgator : see co m pwrga 
tor.] Of or pertaining to a compurgator: as, 
a oompurgatory oath. 



eomporgataiy 

If the price of life end the value of (he oompurgatory 


Goth, the Frank, and the Lombard, 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., | SO. 

compnrsiont (kom - pCr ' Bhgn), n. r< com- + 
purse + -ion: a humorous formation.] A purs- 
ing up or wrinkling together. [Bare,] 

v faces and companion* of the 
lerw, Tristram Shandy, iv. 27. 


With the help of some i 
month. 


Q-pH-ta-bil'J-ti), n, [< com- 
ity.j The quality of being 


putable : see -hi 
computable. 

computable (k#m-pfi'tft-bl), a. [™ Sp. eompu - 
table = It. computable, < L. computahuis , < com- 
putare i, count: see compute , r., count 1 , and cf. 
CMmtoWe,] Capable or being computed, num- 
bered, or reckoned. 

Not easily computable by arithmetic. 

Sir if. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

oomputatet (kom'pq-tat), v. t. [< L. computa- 
tus, pp. of computare, compute: see compute , 
t>,] Same as compute . Coclceram . 
computation (kom-pu-tS'Hhgn), n. [as F. oom- 
pumMm = Sp. comjmtacion — Pg. computagdo 
sit. computazionc, s L. eompwtatto(n-), (compu- 
fore, pp. computatus , compute: see compute, c.] 
1, The act, process, or method of computing, 
counting, reckoning, or estimating; calcula- 
tion: in math., generally restricted to long and 
elaborate numerical calculations: as, the com- 
putation of an eclipse. 

By our best computation we were then in the 51 de- 
grees of latitude. Hakluyt ’s Voyages, III. 149. 

By true computation of the time. 

Shot., Rich. 111., ill 6, 

We puss for women of fifty : many additional years are 
thrown into female computations of this nature. 

Addison, Guardian. 

8. A result of computing; the amount com- 
puted or reckonod. 

From Novalalse to Venice beganne our Computation of 
miles, which is generally used. Coryat, Crudities, I. 90. 

We receive from him, as a monument lwth of his power 
and learning, the then reformed computation of the year. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, I. 89. 
■Bp, Calculation, estimate, account, 
ciuputatioiial (kom-pfi-t&'Bhqn-ftl), a. [< com- 
putation + -al.) Pertaining to or of the nature 
of computation. 

It has generally been under the bias of such a formal 
computational logic that psychologists, and especially Eng- 
lish psychologists, have entered upon the study of mind. 

Encye, Bint,, XX. 78. 

OOmputatOT (kom'pv-tfi-tgr), n. [= Pg. com- 
putador — It. computatore , < L. compute tor, < 
computare , pp. computatus , compute : see com - 
fllare] ^ oom P u £ er J * calculator, Sterne , 

compute (kqm-pdt')) v , ; pret, and pp. computed , 
ppr. computing . [= F. computer = Sp. Pg. com- 
puter^ It. computare , < L. computare , conputarc, 
sum up, reckon, compute, < com-, together, + 
putare , cleanse, trim, prune, clear up, settle, ad- 
just, reckon, count, deem, think, suppose (cf . £. 
reckon in sense of ‘suppose 7 ), < putus , cleansed, 
elear, orig. pp., < V *pu, purify, cleanse, > also 
purus, cure : see puts, pure. From L. computare , 
thr ough OF. ana ME., comes E. counts, a doub- 
let of compute: see count*,] I. trans . To de- 
termine by calculation ; count ; reckon ; calcu- 
late: as, to compute tbe distance of the moon 
from the earth. 

Two days, as we compute the days of heaven. 

Milton, P. L., vi. 685. 
X oould demonstrate cveiy pore 
Where memory lays up au her store ; 

And to an inch compute the station 
Twixt judgment and imagination. 

Prior, Alma, ill 

•ton. Beckon, Count , etc. See calculate . 

EL intram. To reckon; count. 

A purse is twenty-five thousand Medines ; but in other 
parts of Turkey, it is only twenty thousand : And where 
they speak of great sums, they always compute by purses. 

Poeoeke, Description of the East, L 175. 

OOmpctet (kgm-pfit'), a. [< LL. computus, a 
computation, < L. computare , compute : see com- 
pute and count*, a.] Computation. 

In oar common compute he hath been come these many 
years. Sir T, Browne, Religlo Medici, i. 46. 

The time of this Battell, by any who could do more than 
guess, is not set down, or any foundation giv’n from whence 
to draw a solid compute, Milton, Hist. Eng., lit 

computer (kom-pfi'ter), a. One who com- 
putes: a reckoner: a calculator; specifically, 
one whose occupation is to make arithmetical 
calculations for mathematicians, astronomers, 
geodesists, etc. Also spelled computer. 
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oompvtjrit (kam-pfl'tirt), ». [< compute + 4rt.] 
A computer. Sir T. Browne . 

The treasurer was a wise man, and a strict computist. 

Sir H, Wotton, 

computer, a. See computer . 
comquat, a. See kumquat, 
comra do (kom'rad or -rftd, kum'rad or -rfid), a. 
[Early mod. E. comerade , camarade (also cama- 
rado , camrado, after Sp. Pg.), < late ME. corne- 
red m MO. oamerade , D. kameraad m G. kamerad , 
also kammerade , kammemd . camarad, = Dan. 
kammerat b Sw. kamrat (with term, after It.), 
< F. oamerade, now camarade , < It. camerata m 
Sp. Pg. camarade, a company, society, a part- 
ner, comrade, b F. chambrte , a (military) mess, 
a house (audience) ; orig, a collective name for 
those lodging in the same chamber or tent. < 
ML. *camarata, # camerata (sc. L. societa(t.)s, 
company), fern, of camaratus, cameratus , lit. 
chambered, < L. camara, camera (> It. camera 
b Sp. edmara m camara = F. chambre, > 

E. chamber), a chamber: see chamber, and cf. 
earner ate A An intimate associate in occupation 
or friendship; a close companion; a fellow; a 
mate. 

Where is his son, 

The nimble-footed madcap, prlnuo of Wales, 

And his comrades, that dafru the world aside, 

And bid it pass? Shak., l Hen. IV., iv. 1. 

To be a comrade with the wolf and owL 

Shat., Lear, 1L 4. 

Thus he moved the Prince 
To laughter and his comrades to applause. 

Tennyson, Geraint 

Women are meant neither to be men's guides nor their 
playthings, bnt their comrades, their fellows and their 
equals, so far as Nature puts no bar to that equality. 

Hurley, Lay Sermons, p. 24. 
•ton* Friend, Companion, etc. See associate, 
comradery (konrrad-ri or -rad-ri), n. [< com - 
rade x + -ry, after F. camaraderie, < camarade, 
comrade.! The state or feeling of being a com- 
rade; intimate companionship; cordial fellow- 
ship. [Bare.] 

This visible expression of the power of the oommnnity 
generated a self-confidence aud a spirit of generous com- 
radery in the mind of the young soldier. 

H, E, Shudder, Noah Webster, p. 21. 

comradeship (kom'rad-ship or -rad-ship), n. [< 
comrade + ship."] The state of being a com- 
rade, especially a good or agreeable comrade ; 
intimate companionship ; fellowship. 

The comradeship of the camp is one of the strongest ties 
that ever bind men of all classes of society together. 

The American, VIII. 72. 

comroguet (kom-rfig*), n, [< com. + rogue,] A 
fellow-rogue. 

You and the rest of your comroguss shall sit . . , in the 
■tucks. B. Jenson , Masque of Augurs. 

You may seek them in Bridewell, or the Hole ; here are 
none of your comroguss, Massinger , City Madam, iv. 1. 

camlet, t>. [ME. comsen , cumsen , contr., < OF. 
comencer, cumancer, commencer , F. commenoer , 
> E. commence : see commence , of which comse is 
a contr. form.] I. trans. To begin ; commence. 

Comllohe a clerk than eomsid the wordls. 

Richard the Modeless, Iv. 85. 

XL intrans , To make a beginning or com- 
mencement; begin. 

The eouherd conned to quake for kare 6 for drede. 

WUliam qf Paleme (E. E, T. &), L 288. 
Ac for alle thes preclose presentes oure lord prince Iesus 
Was nother kyng ne conquerour til he oomssde wexs 
In the manere of a man and tliat by muohe slelthe. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxli. 97. 

eomte (kdfit)«j». [F.: see counfl,] A count: 
occurring in ^htgliah use, in French titles. 
Oomtian (kdfi'ti-en), a, [The F. proper name 
Comte is tne same as eomte, a count: see count* 
and -toft.1 Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of Auguste Oomte (1798-1857) or the system of 
philosophy founded by him. See positive phi. 
hmphy (under positive) and positivism. Also 
ComUsU 

The purely theoretical part of Comte’s Positive Religion 
Is unfortunately mixed up with a great mass of practical de- 
tails referring to the ritual of Comtian worship, which may 
be more entertaining, but are leas interesting, because 
more arbitrary, than the theory. N. A, Bee,, CXX 261. 

Oomtism (kdfi'tim), ft. [< Comte 4* •ism, after 

F. Comtisme,] The philosophical system found- 
ed by Auguste Comte; positivism. See post, 
live philosophy, under poeiMve, 

To deny the possibility of any single starting-point; to 
take, in def aultofiuch,* 1 Man* and" The World 7, as the 
only two positive and knowable data: to infer the Su- 
preme Being as implied in them and presupposing both ; 
and to Investigate the intellectual, physical, and moral laws 
underlying these data, by means of the inductive method 
as the only legitimate and unlversaUy applicable met" 
—that ism# sasenoe of Oomtism. M, ZSen, CXX. 


Oomtist (kto'tist), ii. and a. [< Comte + -tot, 
after F. Comtiste,] L ft- A disciple of donate; 
a positivist. 

Writers whose philosophy had its legitimate parent In 
Hume, or In themselves, were labelled CtattisCf or "Posi- 
tivists" by public writers, even in spite of vehement pro- 
test a to the contrary. Husdsy, Lay Sermons, p. 150. 

XL a. Same as Oomtian, 

Comas (kfi'mus), ft. [< Gr. kquoc, a revel, fes- 
tival, carousal, a band of revelers, a company, 
also an ode sung at such a festival; perhaps < 
itAfti I, a village: see comedy,] In torn classical 
myth., a god of festive mirth. 
oamyXL 1 t f a. l i».,and 0 . An obsolete form of cost- 


eoxnynty, ft. An obsolete form of cumin, 
fmfnlyh adv. An obsolete form of commonly. 
con* (kon), v . A dialectal or obsolete variant 
of aw 1 .— To oon thankt. Bee cani, «. ■ 

COn 9 (kon), v. t . ; pret. and pp. conned, ppr. oon. 
ning, [Early mod. E. also conns: Bo. con, cun; 
orig. (as shown in the alternative pronuncia- 
tion of the deriv. con 9 , pron. kon or kun) cim, 
cunne, < ME. cunnen, < AS. cunnian, try, test, ex- 
amine, also in comp, d-ctmutoft, bi-eunnian, ge- 
ounnian, toy. inquire, experience (bOS. gi-kun- 
non b OHG. ehunnan, liHG. kunnen, test, ex- 
amine: learn to know, = Goth, ga-kunnan, read, 
consider) ; a secondary verb, < cunnan (ind. can), 
know: see can * and its var. con*, to which con 9 
is now conformed.] If. To try; attempt (to do 
a thing). 

He wollde cunnenn swa 


To brinngenn Inn hiss herrto 
ErthUkeiMngets lufe. 


Ormulum, 1 12187. 
8. To try; examine; test; taste. [Now only 
Scotch, in the form mm.] 

Ne thnr ne fand he nesnne drlnnoh [drink], . • • 

Ne wollde het [he it] niefre mmtumn. 

Ormulum, L 881. 

8. To peruse carefully and attentively ; study 
or pore over; learn: as, to oon a lesson: often 
with over. 

This boke Is made for chylde gong# 

At the soowle that byde not longe, 

Bone it may be eonyd had. 

And make them gode Iff the! be bad. 

Babess Book (E. B. T. 8.), p. 25. 
Here are your parti: and I am to intreat you ... to 
con them by to-morrow night. Shak., M. N. D., L 2. 

I went with 8* 1 George Tuke to hear the comedians eon 
and repeate hit new comedy. Evelyn, Diary, Deo. 28, 1662. 

There he who cons a speech and he who hums 
His yet unfinished verses, musing walk. 

Bryant, The Path. 

eon 8 , conn (kon or kun), v, t, ; pret. and pp. 
conned, ppr. conning. [Early mod. E. also cun ; 
appar. a particular use of oon* in the sense of 
4 know how, 7 can, a verb (steer) being omitted: 
of. <4 They conne nought here shippes store 77 
(Gower, Conf. Amant., I. 59). See con*, and 
of. con*.] Naut, : (a) To direct (the man at the 
helm of a vessel) now to steer. 

The four Chinese helmsmen, conned by the English quar- 
termasters, upping with the helm and downing with It 
W, H, Russell, Diary in India, L 96. 

(b) To give orders for the steering of : as, to 
con a smp. 

He that eund y ship before y" sea, was falne to be bonnd 
fast for washing away* 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 140. 

I oould eon or fight a ship as well m ever. 

T, Hughes , Tom Brown at Oxford, viiL 

eon 8 , conn (kon or kun), n. [< oon 9 . conn, v.] 
Naut. : (a) The position taken by the penon 
who cons or directs the steering of a vessel. 

The tittering of the other midshipmen and the quarter- 
master at the ounn. Marry at, Frank Mildmay, iv. 

The first lieutenant, then at the conn, where, though 
wounded, he had remained throughout the fight 

The ftntety, XXXII. 461. 

(b) The act of conning. 

eon*t. A variant of con 8 , for gan, preterit of 
gin*, begin. See con 9 , gut*. 

Then Piirus by purpos prestly [quickly] eon wsnds 
Into Delphon. 

Destruction ef Troy (E. E. T. 8.X L 18706. 

con 9 (kon). An abbreviation of the Latin con- 
tra, against (see contra ), especially common in 
the phrase pro and con (Latin pro et contra), for 
and against, in favor of and opposed to: some- 
times used as a noun, with a plural, the pros 
and cons, the arguments, or arguers, or voters, 
for and against a proposition. 

Of many knotty points they spoke : 

And pro and con by turns they took. 

oon-. CL.coft -1 
formof com-. 


see com-.] The most ftequant 


a, An obsolete torn of coven Abie, 

mmm&sw tkonJ/kto), n, [ Appar. < con- + acre.'} 
In Ireland, a form of peasant occupancy arising 
from grants of the use of land in whole or part 
payment of wages. It is nearly obsolete* 

oonacre (kon-fiTcdr), v. a ; pret. and pp. con 
acred , ppr. conaoring . [< conacre, a.] to let 
land on the oonacre system. 

ooueror (kon-fi'krCr), ». [< conacre, n ,, + 

-or 1 .] One who tills land under the conacre 
system. 

con affistto"(kon fif-fet't$). [It.: con, < L. cum, 
with; affetto, < L. afectue, affect, sympathy: 
see cam- and affect *, w.] In music, with feeling. 

oonamartn (kon-am'a-rin), n* [< eon(ium) + 
amarin .] A very bitter resin found in the root 
of Conium maomatum . 

con amore (kon a-mfl're). [It. : con, < L. cam, 
with; amove . < L. amor, love: see com- and 
amor.] With love; with sympathetic enthu- 
siasm or seal; with strong liking; heartily. 

He expatiated eon amors on the charms of Florence. 

H, James, Jr Pam. Pilgrim, p. 270. 

conaria. n. Plural of oonarium. 

mmjuial (kfl-nfi'ri-al), a. [< oonarium + -a?.] 
Of or pertaining to the oonanum, or pineal body 
of the brain— Oonarlal fossa, a depression of the 
roof of the tkull of some animate, in which the oonarium 
is lodged.— Oonarlal tube, the more or le— extended 
cavity or canal of the pineal body, now commonly supposed 
to be the remnant of the passage by which in vertebrates 
generally the primitive cavity of the myelenoephalon 
communicated with the outer surface of the head. In 
man and the higher vertebrates generally the oonarium 
appears to be deep-seated in the brain : bat this is decep- 
tive, and merely owing to the overgrowth of the cerebrum. 
The oonarium is morphologically on the superior surface 
of the brain, whatever its apparent situation, and there 
is much reason to suppose that the large openings of the 
top of the skull in sundry Tertiary mammals, called the 
parietal foramina, indicate the extension of the oonarlal 
tube to the surface, and the formation there of a visual 
or other special-sense organ. On this view, the oonarium 
is the vestige of an extlnot eye. See eonarium. 

mmA o-hypophpM (kp-nfi'ri-fi-hi-prt-fis'- 
i-al), a. oonarium + hypophysis + -at] In 
anat,, pertaining to the oonanum and to the 
fetp^pfiytis of tne cerebrum, or to the pineal 
and pituitary bodies. An epithet applied by Sir R. 
Owen to a tract through which these two structures are 
placed in communication in the embryo, the oonario-hypo- 
physiol tract being primitively a part of the general callan 
cavity of the brain. 

oonarium (kfl-nfi'ri-um). n.; pi. conaria (-&). 
[NL., < Or. stMow, the pineal gland (so called 
from its shape), dim. of K&vog, a cone: see 
cone.] The pineal body of the brain; the pine- 
al gland. It is a small reddish body developed from the 
hinder part of the roof of the first cerebral vesicle, and 
lying in front of and above the nates. Its substance con- 
sists mainly of epithelial follicles and connective tissue ; 
there is no evidence that it is a nervous structure, and Its 
function, if it possess any. is unknown. It was formerly 
supposed by some (as by the Cartesians) to be the seat of 
the sort. Bee conarial, and outs under corpus and en- 
cephalon. 

conation (ko-nfi'shgn), n. [< L. oonatio(n~), < 
oonari, undertake, endeavor, attempt, strive 
after.] If. An endeavor or attempt. 

Therefore the Matter which shall be a cause of his fo 
freeman's] Disfranchisement ought to be an Actor Deed, 
and not a Conation or an Endeavour he may repent of be- 
fore the execution of it 

James Braggs* s Case (1010), 11 Coke, 90 b. 

2. In psyehol,, voluntary agency, embracing 
desire and volition. 

Conative (kd'na-tiv), a. [< L. conatus, pp. of 
oonari, attempt' (gee conation), + -foe.] X. In 
peychol ., relating to conation; of the nature of 
conation; exerfclve ; endeavoring. 

This division of the phenomena of mind Into the three 
great elaasea of the cognitive faculties, the feelings, . . . 
and the exertive or ootwriw powers, . . . was first promul- 
gated by Kant Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xL 

2. In gram., expressing endeavor or effort. 

oonatus (k^-na* tus), a.; pi. conatus , f= Sp. 
Pg. It. conato, < L. conatus, an effort, endeavor, 
attempt, < oonari , attempt : see conation,] An 
effort; specifically, a tendency simulating an 
effort on the part of a plant or an animal to sup- 
ply a want ; anisus* 

• What conatus oould give vrldktea to the porcupine or 
hedgehog, or to the sheep Its fleeeeT Palsy, Hat TheoL 


oomadal (kon-ak'sl-gl), a. [< con- + axial,] 
1. Having the axes of rotation or of figure co- 
incident* as two bodies.— >2. Having a common 
axis: said of superposed cylinders or cones. 

As hardness [of steel] decrees—, the density of the ele- 
mentary mntmm cylindrical shells increases. 

Jour, of Iron and Steel Inst, 1880, p. 996. 

T brio (kon brt'$). [It, with spirit: con, < 
OMNI, with (see com-}; trio, spirit, vivacity! 
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■a Sp. Pg. Mo as Pr. M u m OF. M, vivacity, 
force; perhaps of Celtic origin: et 01 r. bng 
m Gael. brigk, vigor, force J Lot music, with 
spirit and force. 

oonoamerate (kon-kam'g-rftt), v, t , ; pret. and 
pp. concamcrated , ppr. oonmmerating. [< L. 
ooncamcratus, pp. or concamerarc, arch over, < 
con- (intensive) + camerare, arch : see camber*, 
chamber, v., camerate.] 1. To arch over; vault. 
[Bare.] 

The roofe whereof [a ball] is very loftily oonoamerated 
and adorned with many exquisite pictures. 

(Sryat, Crudities, 1. 190. 

2. To divide into chambers. See concamcrated, 
oonoamerated (kon-kam'e-rft-ted), p, a, [Pp. 

of concamcrate, e.] In sool., divided into cham- 
bers or cells; separated by partitions into a 
number of cavities; multUooular: as, a coneam- 
erated shell. 

One eoneamsroted bont. N. Grew, Museum. 

OOneameratio& (kon-kam-e-rfi'shgn), n. [as F. 
concentration, <L, ooncamcratio^m), < concame- 
rare: see concamcrate .] 1, An arching; an 
arch or vault. [Bare.] 

Not only the beam-work was destroyed, but the oeillng 
underneath It. or eoncameration called ctelum, being of 
wood beautifully painted, was also consumed. 

Warton, Hist Eng. Poetry, t 808. 

2f. An apartment; aohamber. 

The inside of the— hot-houses are divided into many 
cells and conoamerationt. Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 104. 

3. In sodl,, the state of being oonoamerated or 
multilooular. 

concatenate (kqn-kat'e-nat), v . t , ; pret. and pp. 
concatenated, ppr. concatenating, [< LL. con- 
catenates, pp. of concatenate (> It. concatenate b 
S p. Pg. oonoatenar), link together, connect, < L. 
con-, together, + catenate, link, chain, < catena, 
a chain, > ult. E. chain : see catena , catenate, 
and cihain,] To link together ; unite in a series 
or chain, as things depending on one another. 

Nature has concatenated our fortunes and affections to- 
gether with indissoluble bands of mutual sympathy. 

Barrow , Works, n. 11. 
Clothed in the purple of his cumbrous diction and the 
cadences of his concatenated periods. 

/. D* Israeli, Amen, of Lit, II. 827. 

concatenate (kon-kat'e-nftt). a, [= Sp. Pg. 
concatenado = It. concatenate, < L. concatenates, 
pp.: see the verb.] Linked together in a chain 
or series: concatenated; specifically, in entom,, 
united at the base : applied to spines or other 
processes when their bases are joined by ridges 
or raised lines. 

The elements be — concatenate. 

Ashmole, Poem in Theatrum Chemicum. 

concatenation (kqn-kat-e-na'shqn), n. [F. 
concatenation m Bp. concatenation = Pg. conoa- 
tenagtto = It. concatenations, < LL. concatena- 
tion ). a concatenation, sequence, < concate- 
nate, link together : see concatenate , «.] 1 . The 
state of being concatenated or linked together; 
a relation of interconnection or interdepen- 
dence. 

The con— nancy and concatenation of truth. 

B. Jenson, Discoveries. 

A due concatenation of cans— and effects. 

Home, Works, V. xxxili. 

I never oould help admiring the concatenation between 
AchitopheTs getting his house in order, and hanging him- 
sell The one seems to follow the other as a matter of 
conne. Scott, Diary, May 18, 1897. 

2. A series of things united like links in a 
chain ; any series of interconnected or interde- 
pendent filings or events : &a, “a concatenation 
of explosions/’ Irving, 

That concatenation of means for the infusion of faith, . . • 
sending, and preaching, and hearing. Donne, Sermons, vi. 

ooncaulaaoenoa (kon-kAles'eas), n [< eon- + 
caulescence,] In bot,, the coalescence of the 
pedicel of a flower with the stem for some dis- 
tance above the subtending bract, 
ooncauaet <kon-kAs')> *< L- Sp. It. eoncausa, 
Joint cause; as con- + cause.] A joint cause. 
Foihcrby, 

oanmmMm (kon-kj-vi'shgn), n, [< L. as if 
*concavaHo(n-), < ooncavare , pp. concavatus, 
make concave, < concavus, concave: see con- 
cave, a.] The act of making concave, 
concave (kon'kfiv), a. and n. [b D. honkaaf b 
G. comm b Dan. Sw. konkav, < F. concave b 
P r. conoau m Sp. edneavo m Pg. It. concavo , < L. 
concavus , hollow, arched, vaulted, < cost- + 
cam, hollow: see cove 1 .] L a, 1. Curved or 
rounded in the manner of the circumference 
of a circle or the surface of a sphere when 
viewed from the center ; presenting a hollow or 


aveaa 

1 


incurvation; incurved; hence, bounded bysueh 
a line or surface: as, a concave mir ror, a con- 
cave bounding surface of a body Is one which Is so bent 
that s strsteht line Joining any two points of it ltes with- 
out the body. Thus, if snail floats upon water, the com- 
mon surface of the ball and water Is cones— if conceived 
as belonging to the water, and convex if oanostved as be- 
longing to the ball. A surface or curve is said to be con- 
es— toward the region which would be outside a body of 
which the curve or surface was a concave boundary. 

Cerium denotes the cones— space, or vaulted roof that 
incloses all matter. Bacon, Physical Fables, L, BxpL 
Tiber trembled underneath her banks, 

To hear the replication of your sounds, 

Made in her cones— shores. Shat., J. O., L L 

2. Hollow; empty. [Bore.] 

For his verity in love, I do think him as cones— as a 
covered goblet or a worm-eaten nut 

Shat, As you like H, llL 4. 
Conoavs hriok. Bee frrteka.—Oononva leaf; In tec., a 
leaf with Its edge raised above the disk.— 
in optics, a lens having either one or both 
sid— concave. Bee lens.— Conoavs m&r- 
rOTjn optics, hoe mirror. 

XL n, [< L. ooncavum, neut. of 
concerns: see L] 1. A hollow; an 
arch or vault ; a concavity. 

The concave of this ear. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour. 

The cones— of the blue and cloudless sky. 

Wordsworth. 
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2. Any inwardly curved portion of a machine : 
as, the concave of a thresher (the curved breast 
in which the cylinder works).— 8. A concave 
mirror. [Bare.] 

An expert artificer that made metalline concaves con- 
fessed them to shrink upon refrigeration. 

Boyle, Local Motion, rill. 

ooncave (kon'kfiv), v. t , ; pret. and pp. concaved, 
ppr, concaving, [< L. ooncavare, hollow out, 
X oonoavusj] hollow: see concave , a.] To make 
hollow. [Bare.] 

That western bay concaved by vast mountains. 

Anns Seward, Letters, Iv. lift. 

concavely (kon'kftv-li), adv. So at to be oon- 
cave; in a ooncave manner. 

concaveness (kon'k&v-nes), n. Hollowness; 
concavity. Johnson, 

concavity (kon-kav'i-ti), n.; pL concavities 
(-tiz). [b F. oonoavitS as Pr. ooncavitat = Sp. 
conoavidad b Pg. ooncavidade b It concavita, 
< LL. conoavita(U)s, < concavus , concave: sec 
concave, a.] 1. The state of being concave; 
hollowness. — 2. A concave surface, or the 
space contained in it; the internal surface of 
a hollow curved body, or the space within such 
body; any hollow space which is more or less 
spherical. 

The concavities of the shells wherein they were moulded. 

Woodward, Essay towards a Nat Hist of the Earth. 

Look upon the outside of a dome, your eye half sur- 
rounds it ; look up into the inside, ana at one glanoe you 
have all the prospect of it ; the entire com 
cavity falls into your eye at once. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 816. 

conoavo-conoave (kon-kfi'v6-kon'- 



kflv), a. Ooncave or hollow on 
both surfaces, as a lens- Lenses 
of this kind are more frequently 
termed double-concave lenses. See Coo<m E 
lens, 

conoavo-oonvez (kon-k&'vft-kon'veks), a. Con- 
cave on one side and oonvex on the other, a con- 

oavo-convf xlensSs a lens in which the convex 
face has a smaller curvature than the con- 
cave face, so that the former tends con- 
stantly away from the latter. See convex. 


) 


concavouit (kon-kft'vus), a. [< L. 
concavus, hollow: see concave, a.] 

Concave. 

The ooncavous part of the liver. 

Abp. Potter, Antlq. of Greece, XI. 14. 

ooncavouslyt (kon-kft'vus-li), adv. In a con- 
cave manner; so as to show a ooncave surface ; 
concavely. 

The dolphin that carrleth Art on is concave udy Inverted. 

Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Err., v. a 

conceal (kon -jB&r)! v, t, [< ME. concelcn, con - 
ccilen, < OF. conoelcr, cuncelcr, conchelcr, < L* 
oonoetare, hide, < com-, together, + cctarc (> 
F. eeler = Pr. color b Sp. cilar b Pg* catar b It. 
delate), hide, m AS. Asian, E. heal, nide. cover: 
see AeafB.] 1. To hide; withdraw, remove, or 
shield from observation; cover or keep from 
sight; secrete: as* a party of men concealed 
themselves behind a wall; his face was con- 
cealed by a mask. 

What profit la it if we slay our brother, and «m— aZ his 
blood? Oeu.xxxftt.Sa 

Wastney, too, may concea l a tribal name ; or It smut be 
derived fromWestea-ig, L e. West Island, ef. 
wudu. N. and Q., 7th aer., XV. I& 
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The 


To keep oloae or secret; forbear to dia- 

m or divulge ; withhold from utterance or 

declaration: as, to conceal one’s thoughts or 
opinions. 

Z hire not eone$aled the words of the Holy One. 

Job vL 10. 

b lord, that which I would discover 

sw of friendship bids me to conceal. 

Shat,, T, 0. of V., HI. 1. 

The Absolute dependent of a deapotlo will Is more Apt to 
eenecof then express the reel emotions of his heart towards 
that will. JET. James, Subs, and Shad., p. 104. 

Oo no a a l o d land. Same AS concealment, 5. 

I will after him. 

And search him like conceal’d land , but I'll have him. 

Fletcher (and another), Love's Pilgrimage, 111. 8. 

■■Syu Conceal, Hide, Secrete, screen, cover, cloak, dis- 
guise, dissemble. To conceal and to hide may be to put 
or keep out of sight, literally or figuratively ; to eecrete is 
to put out of sight literally. Conceal implies, least of ac- 
tion, and hide less than eecrete . Conceal and hide may be 
used by a sort of personification where eecrete could not 
be employed : as, a cave concealed by bushes ; a cottage 
hidden amid woods. See dummble. 

Gold may be so concealed in baser matter that only a 
chemist can recover it Johnstm, Cowley. 

Therefore hid I my face from them. Eiek. xxxix. 23. 

The hidden soul of harmony. Milton, L’ Allegro, L 144. 


one, go with, gWe way, yield, grant, < com-, with, 
+ emer% go* code, grant : see ckb* Manes com 
omion, etc.] " ~ 


_ L front, 1. To make a conces- 

sion or; grant as a right or a privilege; yield 
up; allow: as, the government oonmded the 
franchise to a foreign syndicate. 

He conceded many privileges to the people. 

PreeooU, Ferd. and Isa., 11. 28. 

8. To admit as true, dust, or proper; admit; 
grant; acquiesce in, either by direct assent or 
by silent acceptance. See concession. 

Assumed as a principle to prove another thing which is 
not conceded as true itself. Sir T. Broome, Vulg. Err., L 4. 

We concede that self-love is the strongest and most 
natural love of man. Hewyt, Sermons, p. 93. 

Conceding for a moment that the government Is bound 
to eduoate a man's children, then, what kind of logic will 
demonstrate that It Is not bound to feed and clothe them ? 

H, Spencer, Social Statics, p. 882. 

In order to shake him [the Spanish beggar] off yon are 
obliged to concede his qualify. 

T. B, Aldrich, Fonkapog to Pesth, p. 48. 

II. intrant. To make concession : grant a 
petition, or accept a disputed or disputable 
point; yield; admit. 

I wished you to ooncede to Amerloa at a time when she 
prayed concession at your feet Burke, Speech at Bristol. 

As admitted 


Otmoealable (kgn-sfi'lft-bl), a. [< conceal + 

•ahlc.] Capable of being concealed) hidden, or concededly (kgn-ati'ded-li), adv, 
kept secret. or conceded. 

The higher rate of speed, whloh not only outs faster, 
jut, in the case of the vuloanite emery wheel, prolongs 
the life of the wheel, is concededly safe with the vuloanite 
Sci. Arner,, N, 8., LVI. 180. 

concede + 
concession. 


The omnisoiency of God, whereunto there is nothing 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., L 2. 


oonoMled (kgn-gfild'), P. a. [Pp.of conceal ,«.] XSl 

Hidden; eecret: gpecffloally, in entom,, gold of . _ r . 

puts which are hidden by the puts behind c *!2S?T M rm,i k ?!ir , 

them, u the head when the borders of the tSfjy, 1118 Mt of oonoedln Bi 


thorax overlap it so that it cannot be seen from 
above. 

OQncealedly (kpn-s&'led-li), adv, Inaconoealed, 
concealing, or clandestine manner; secretly; 
so as not to be discovered or detected. 


[Bare.] 

All I had to apprehend was that a daughter so reluc- 
tantly carried off would offer terms to her father, and 
aid her * ‘ * 


accepted upon a mutual coneedence : they to give 
up Bolmea, she to give up me. 

Biehardcon, Clarissa Rarlowe, 111. 118. 

Worldly lusts and interests silly creep in, and conceal - OOUOOdGT (kgn-86'd6r), ft . One who concedes. 


own »enteneM,/wlt, -Hoc*, 

esitt as, a man inflated with comm. 

Plumed with conceit. Codon, JMfa 

Bo dead* wit 

Oar Tin! tie. differ u onrnoM, do :-•!! MMMtt tanot the 
une bat varlta In eom.pond.no. with themimi- 

tUe of mental unite In which one of no dlffen from in- 
other. (korg* Eliot, lUddlenmroh, I. MS. 

6. A witty, happy, or ingenious i thonght or ox- 
pression; a quaint or humorous fancy; wit; hu- 
mor; ingenuity; especially) in modern usage, 
a quaint or odd thought: a thought or expres- 
sion intended to be striking or poetical) bat 
rather far-fetched, insipid, or pedantic# 

Others of a more fine and pleasant head ... in Short 
poemes vttcred pretie merry conceite, and these men were 
pilled Epigrammatlites, 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng Poesle, p. SO. 

The eloquence of the bar, the pulpit, and the council- 
board was deformed by concetti which would have dis- 
graced the rhyming shepherds of an Italian academy. 

Macaulay, Dry den. 

7f. A fanciful or ingenious device or invention. 

Neuer carde, for sllki or sumpteous oost, 

For cloth of gold, or tinsel flgurle, 

For Baudkln, broydrie, outworks, nor conceits, 

Gascoigne, Steele Olaa (ed. Arber), p. 71. 
Bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits, 

Knacks, trifles. Shot,, M. H. D., L 1. 

8f. A trifle; a dainty; a kickshaw. 

And if your Mayster will haue any eonceitee after din- 
ner, as appels, Nuts, or creame, then lay forth a Towell 
on the boord. Babeee Book (E. K. T. 8*), p. 88. 

Out Of oonoclt (with a thing or person), not having a 
favorable opinion ; no longer pleased : followed by with. 

He would fain bring us out qf conceit with the good suc- 
cess whloh God hath voutsaf d us. 

Milton, Elkonoklastes, xxvilL 
Let those trifles put us out of conceit with petty com- 
forts. Emerson, Conduct of life. 

-Syn. 4 Vagary, whim, Illusion.— 5, Pride, Vanity, etc. 
(see egotism), self-sufficiency, self-comp 


edly work in their hearts. 

Bp. Oauden, Hlerasplstes, p. 379. 

am ca aled nes s (kon-Be'led-nes), ». The state i have a part allotted mee whloh I have nolther able 
Of being concealed, Johnson . apprehension to eoneeipt , nor what I eonceipt gratlous 

concealer (kon-*e'l6r), n. 1- One who conceals, abilitle to utter. Marston, Antonio and Melllda, Ind,, p. 6. 

The concealer of the crime was equally guilty. CODCOit (kqn-sfit'), ft. [Early mod. E. also 00 m 

Clarendon . ceyt, consayt, also, as rarely in late ME., eonceipt, 
9f. A person formerly employed in England to ( with p inserted in imitation of the 

And out concealed lands — that is, lands privily or *f- eonc fPty}i, ^ f*J**$L contei t, com 

kept from the Wng by persons having nothing conssytc, ( OF * conceit (not found), later 

to show for their title to them. " " 

b (kgn-sdl'ment). n, 


„ y, self-complacency. 

conceit (kgn-sSt'), *>• [< conceit, w.] I, tram, 
„ _ 1. To conceive; imagine; think; suppose; form 

a. and v. An obsolete spelling of an idea of. [Obsolete or archaic.] 


^ „ .. [< ME. com 

celement, < OF. ooncelement (of. Pr. oelamen = 
Pg. calamento H It. celamento), < conceler , con- 
ceal : see conceal and -meat.] 1. The act of con- 
cealing, hiding, or keeping secret: 

She never told her love, 

Bat let concealment, like a worm I’ the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek. Shot., T. 5., 11. 4. 

8. Specifically, in law, the intentional suppres- 
sion of truth, to the injury or prejudice or an- 
other. 

1 shall not assent to deatry ner do no couneelement at 
the kjmgee rigbtes, nor of hii fraunchlses. 

English Gilds (R & T. S.), p. 416. 

8. The state of being concealed or withdrawn 
from observation; privacy; retreat. 

Some dear canae 

Wfll in concealment wrap me up awhile. 

Shot,, Lear, iv. 8. 

4. Shelter from observation ; protection from 
discovery ; a place or means of such shelter or 
protection: as, his only concealment was an 
arbor of boughs. 

The deft tree 

Offer* its kind concealment to a few. 

Their food its insects, and its moss their nests. 

Thomson, Spring, L 840. 

6. In Etna, hist ., property, as land, the owner- 
ship of which was concealed from the commis- 
sioners for the dissolution of monasteries, etc., 
at the time of the Reformation. Also called 
concealed land. 

Their penance, sir, 111 undertake, so please you 
To grant me one concealment. 

Beau, and FI., Honest Man’s Fortune, v. 8. 

6f. Secret knowledge; a secret; mystery. 


also concept a Sp. conceptoz Pg. conoeito ■> It. 
concetto, < li. coneeptus, a collecting, taking, con- 
ceiving, a thought, purpose (whence directly E. 
concept, q. v.), < oonoipere, pp. coneeptus , take 
in, conceive: see conceive, and cf. concept, com 
cetto, doublets of conceit. For the form, of. de- 
ceit, recsit, the three forms being also spoiled, 
corruptly, oonceipt, deceipt, receipt, the last be- 
ing now the current form.] If. That which is 
conceived, imagined, or formed in the mind ; 
conception; idea; thought; image. 

In laughing there ever preoedeth a conceit of somewhat 
ridiculous, and therefore It is proper to man. 

Bacon, Nat Hist. 

I do fed conceits coming upon me, more than I am able 
to turn tongue to. B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, i. 1. 

The Conceit of Honour is a great Encouragement to 
Virtue. Howell, Letter*, iv. 86. 

8f. The faculty of conceiving ; understanding ; conceited (kqn^'ted), a. {< conceit, n., + -ed*.] 
apprehension. It* Endowed with or characterized by fancy or 

His wit is as thick as Tewksbury mustard ; there Is no frakgtofttioD ; ingenious ; witty, 
more conceit in him than Is in a mallet. 

Shot., 2 Hen. IV., 1L 4. 

How often did her eyes say to me that they loved ! yet 
1, not looking for such a matter, had not my conceit open 
' md them. Sir T * 


One of two bad ways yon must conceit me, 
Either a coward or a flatterer. Shak., J. 0., iii. 1. 
Men conceit to themselves that their reason hath the 
mastery over their words, hut It happens too that words 
react and Influence the understanding. Bacon 

There are as many hells as Anaxarchua conceited worlds. 

Sir T. Browne, Beligio Medici, L 61. 
Our ancestors were not such fools, after all, as we, their 
degenerate children, conceit them to have been. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 269. 

8. Reflexively, to imagine; fancy; think; be- 
lieve : implying error. [Rare.] 

We conceit ourselves that wo contemplate absolute exis- 
tence when we only speculate absolute privation. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

As little reason have we to conceit ourselves that our 
progeny will be satisfied with our English, as the subjects 
of the Heptarchy would have had for conceiting themselves 
that their Saxon would supply the necessities of us their 
descendants. F. Ilall, Mod. Eng., p. 18. 

8f. To cause to imagine. 

To plague the Palatine with Jealousy, 

And to conceit him with some deep extreme. 

Greene, Orlando Furioso. 

H.t intrans. To form anotion ; have an opin- 
ion ; conceive. 


Those whose vulgar apprehensions conceit but low of 
matrimonial purposes. Milton. 


He is a worthy gent! 

Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In strange concealments. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., Hi. L 
■sJgNLBandii Secrecy, hiding, hiding-place, retreat, dis- 

NMdl (koM§d')> v * ; pret. and pn. conceded, 
ppt eonoemng, tm F. oonedder « gp. pg. com 
osier m It ooncedere, < L. coneedore, pp. oonces- 


to understand them, sir P. Sidney 

8. Opinion; estimation; view or belief. [Ar- 
chaic.] 

Being in the meane time well vsed, upon conceit that 
the King would like well at their oomming. 

Punkas, Pilgrimage, p. 886. 

Seeit thou a man wise In bis own eoneeftf there is more 
hope of a fool than of him. Prov. xxvL 12. 

A conceit there is, that the devil oommonly appeareth 
with a cloven hoof. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 28. 

4. An undue opinion; a baseless fancy; a 
crotchety notion. 

The form which this conceit usually assumes is that of 
supposing that nature lends more asristanoe to human 
endeavours in agriculture than in manufactures. 

J. 8, Mill, PoL Eoon.,1 1. 

The danger is. that they will be too much elated by 
flattery, and at last seriously entertain the oonceit that 
they are great poeti. Whipple , Ess. and Bev., I. 87. 

0. An exaggerated estimate of one’s own men- 
tal ability, or of the importance or value of 
what one has done; an overvaluation of one’s 


Conceited m asqu e s, rich banquets. Drayton, 

An admirable-conceited fellow. Shak., W. T., Iv. 8. 

8jj Ingeniously or curiously contrived; fanei- 

Avery pretty fashion, believe me, and a most novel kind 
of trim: your band is conceited tool 

B, Jonson, Cynthia’s Sevels, L 1. 

A conceited ohair to deep In. Evelyn, 

8. Entertaining an exaggerated opinion of one’s 
own abilities, wisdom, wit, or the like*; self- 
conceited; self-complacent. 

Mr. Collins and one Mr. Hales (a young man very weU 
conceited of himself and censorious at others) went to 
Aqulday. Wimthrop, Hist Hew England, II. 10. 

How conceited el their own wit, scitnoe, and politeness I 


Conceited gowk! puffed up wi’ windy pride! 

Burnt, Brigs cf Ayr. 
The conceited are rarely shy; for they value themselves 
much too highly to expect depreciation. 

Darwin, Express, of Emotions, p. 881. 

4f. Having a favorable conception or opinion 
of any person or thing. [Rare.] 

. Of our Chtrurgiaus they were so conceited that tbsy be* 
Issued any Flatter would heals any hurt 

Copt, John Smith, True Travels, L 117* 



conceitedly (kgwI'teMi), adv. 
ingeniously* 

Ton hare bo conoeitedly gout beyond mo, 

And made ao lam naa ox a dander gift. 

Middleton (and onotAer), Mayor of Quembomgh, UL 8. 

9f. Fancifully; whinudcally. 

Conceitedly dress bar. Donna 

3. In ft conceited manner; with vanity or ego- 
tism: as, he spoke conceitedly of hie attainments, 
oonoeitedneii (ksn-sfi'ted-nes), n. The state or 
qualify of being conceited; an overweening 
estimate of one's self, especially of one’s men- 
tal ability; conceit. 

For spiritual pride, conceitedneee in Religion, and a Spirit 
of contradiction to Superiours, are to be reckoned among 
soma of the wont Symptoms of a declining Church. 

StUlingJleet, Sermons, IL L 

Ai arrogance and coneeiudnca of our own abilities are 
very shocking and offensive to men of sense and virtue, 
we may be vary sura they are highly displeasing to that 
Being who delights in a humble mind. 

Addieon, Spectator, Bo. 898. 

■SyiL See egotiem. 

cofiMtleflit (kgn-sdtOcs), a. l< conceit +4es$.} 
Without conception; aim or imagination or 
comprehension; stupid; slow of apprehension; 
silly. 

Think’it thou I am so shallow, so eonceitleu, 

To be seduced by thy flatteirf 

Shak., T. G. of V., lv» 2. 

mivahle : s ee^hiUto.} cXjabiAfcy^of conveying 
a meaning; capability of being supposed with- 
out self-contradiction or contradiction of some- 
thing firmly believed; infttginability. 

It is not a question of probability, or credibility, but of 
conceivability. Experiment proves that the elements of 
these hypotheses oannot even be put together In con- 
sciousness ; and we can entertain them only m we enter- 
tain inch pseud-ideas as a square fluid and a moral sub- 
stance. H. Spencer, First Principles, 1 11. 

The tset of opnodvablllty, the asserted principle that 
every dear ana distinct conception is true, 
conoeivkble (kgn-sfi'vfr-bl), o. [ss F, concevable 
ss Sp. ooncebible; as conceive + •able.} Capa- 
ble of being conceived, thought, or understood ; 
supposable; thinkable. 

Whereby any conceivable weight may be moved by any 
conceivable power. Bp. WuHru. 

If . . . those propositions only are conceivable of which 
subject and predicate are capable of unity of representa- 
tion, then is the subjectivity of space inconceivable. 

H. Spencer, Prim of Psychol. 

The inconceivable by us, but still conceivable by others, 
has a much closer affinity to the conceivable by us than it 
has to the absolutely contradictory. 

Ferrier , Institutes, Ink, 1 60. 

It is conceivable that the general pattern of an organ 
might become so muoh obscured as to be finally lost. 

Darwin, Origin of Hpecies, p. 892. 

Bo conceivable decay of Christianity could bring back a 
primitive way of thinking whioh had been outgrown long 
before Christianity appeared. 

J. R. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 75. 
COnoelTftblaness (kgn-sfiNu-bl-nes), n. The 
ouallfy of being conceivable; conceivability, 
H. Spencer . 

conoehrably (kgn-Be'va-bll), adv. In a con- 
ceivable, supposable, or intelligible manner; 
possibly. 

conceive (kon-sfiv'), V . ; pret. andpp. conceived , 
ppr. mmemm. [Early mod. E. also eonceeve, 
conoeyve, < ME. conceiventoonoeyven, coneeven , 
conseyven, consayven, , < OF. concevcr t conciver, 
conoevoir, F. oonoevoir at Fr. conoebre ■= Sp. con- 
cebir as Pg. oonoeber = It. concepere, conoepire, 
concipen < L. conoipere , take in, receive, con- 
ceive, become pregnant, etc., < com-, together, 
+ capere, take, ■£. heave, raise: see capable, 
accept , etc. Cf. deceive, perceive, re- 
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If. Wittily; W« cannot conceive an Individual without in tbs 

’ - " .Uu lixwkUk 4* L m4 ■ — 


acthnp^rmgaclMsto whioh it belongs, and a 


8* Consistency ; 

0 . 6 . LU. wd Kind, IL il. 1 11. ”* bOT “ * 1XU * 

JSMfJSMm&SA to to hU own prtedpl*. *•*»*»* 

tion of the first H. Spencer, Prln. of SodoL, 1 10L oOHO0&tt (kqn-?§mt'), V. t. £< Content, ft] To 
8. To form as a general notion In the mind; cause to accord; harmonise* 
represent in a general notion or conception in such Mustek® is wise wards, with time co n t ent ed. 

the mind; hence, design; plan ; devise. Spencer, F. Q., xv. ft 1 

Kebuohadreasay ... hath conceived a purpose against COIIOI lt e r , concentre (kon-sen'tOr), v.; pom 
you. Jer. mx. 80. andpp. concentered. concentred, ppr. concentering, 

__ What he is, Indeed, concentring. [= D. ooncentreren s G. concmtri- 

More suits you to concriw, than J to iipwk of. re* m Dan. koncentrere » Sw. koncentrera, < F. 
_ - . . ... ___ he you Like tt, L 2. eoncentrer B pg, coneentrar=a It. ooncentrare, 

HOTiCT'iMrtktnd u^v^’SowTlnddra't to < L. M 11 •emiwtrare.K L. cow-, together, ■ +• 
trie wonderful Description. Addison; Spectator, No. 889. *eentrare, center (found once in Lli. pp. eentra- 
Xt was among the ruins of the Capitol that I first con- ***> centered, central), < centrum, center: see 


ceived the Idea of a work which has amused and exercised 
near twenty yean of my life. 

Gibbon, Decline and Fell, lxxi 
8. To hold as an opinion; think; suppose; be- 
lieve. 

When we would express our opinion modestly, instead 
of saying, “ This is my opinion," or 11 This is my judg- 
ment" which has the air of dognittlcalneas, we say, ,r I 
conceive it to be thus— I imagine or apprehend It to be 
thus " —which Is understood as a modest declaration of our 
judgment Reid, Intellectual Powers, p. 19. 

There are persons who act mainly from self-interest at 
times when they conceive they are doing generous or vir- 
J “ ahTaf Sermons, L 44. 


center 1 .} L trans. To draw or direct to a com- 
mon center; bring together; concentrate; cen- 
ter; focus. 

That Providence who • . . oonoentree all the variety of 
accidents into his own glory. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), L 874. 

My breast 

Concentrce all the terrors of the Universe. 

Wordeworth, The Borderers, IL 
By no other intellectual application Is the soul thus re* 
fleeted on itself, and its faculties concentred in such Inde- 
pendent, vigorous, unwonted, and continuous ene rg y. 


The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 

Scott, L. of L. M., Int to vL 

II. intrans. To converge to or meet in a com- 
mon center ; combine or conjoin in one object ; 
center; focus. 

God, in whom all perfections concentre. 

Bp. Beveridge, Sermons, L xiL 

-sent'ffil), a. [< concent + 
ious; concordant. 


tuons actions. J. H . Newman, Parool 

4. To admit into the mind; have a sense or 
impression of; feel; experience. 

To stop up the displeasure ho hath conceived against 
your son, there is no fitter matter. Shak., All’s Well, lv. 5. 

Such a pleasure as lncaged birds 
Conceive. Shak., 8 Hen. VL, lv. 6. 

5. To formulate in words; express: as, he re- 
ceived a letter conceived in the following terms, conoenttalt 

That an accion of dette be mayntend ayenst bur, to be Har mi 

eonceyved after the custom of the wid cite. J ~ ^ . . , 

g. To *■>'***• 80 “ ^^0^, AtbMmutlz, p. t*. 

"I brae no kynde' knowyng ” [natund nndontandlng], jIm 

quod I, “to oonceyue alle gowre wordes. [< oon- + centralization.} The act of bringing 

Ac if I may lyue and foke Ishalgo leme bettcre.” or the state of being brought to or toward a 

Piert Plowman (B), viiL 67. common center. [Bare.] 

Nay, conceive me, conceive me, sweet cos. . . . Oan you Employing the word concentralUation to express the de- 
love the maid? Shak., M. W. of W., 1. 1. gree 0 f the drawing together as we come back toward the 

7. To become pregnant with; bring into exia- centerfrom an outward position, we may say that eomm> 
tenoe in the womb in an embryonic state. tanSf^ 11 prooeed§ lnve|,iely M ^ squares^ ttedls- 

She hath also conceived a son in her old age. Luke L 30. concentrate (kon-sen'trftt or kon'sen-trft), V. 5 


8f. To generate; give rise to; bring into exis- 
tence. 

Sory we are that . . . ther Should any difference at all 
be conceived between® us. 

Quoted In Bradford' t Plymouth Plantation, p. 62. 

□, intrans . 1. To take in a mental image; 
have or form a conception or idea ; have appre- 
hension; think: with of. 

I can bettor conceive of them with my mind, than speak 
of them with my tongue. 

Banyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 88. 

completely iru&l thdrparta ***" 

8f. To hold an opinion : with of. 

The griev’d commons 
Hardly conceive qf me ; let it to nois’d 
That through our intercession this revokement 
And pardon comes. Shak., Hen. VIIL, L 8. 

3f. To understand. 

Plainly conceive, 1 love yon. Shak., M. for M., U. 4. 
4. To become pregnant. 


't< L. as if 'concentrates, pp. of *eoncentrarc 
see concenter .] L trans. 1. To bring or draw 
to a common center or point of union; eause 
to come dose together ; bring to bear on one 
point; direct toward one object; focus: both 
in literal and in figurative uses. 

He hastily concentrated his whole force at hisownewnap. 

Love and all the passions concentrate all existence around 
a single farm. Emermm, Essays, 1st ser., p. 889. 

Cologne Cathedral, the last of the great medtoval works, 
remained unfinished while the whole energies of Europe 
were concentrated upon the chnrch of St Peter at Rome. 

Lecky, Rationalism, I. 886. 

Hence— 8. To intensify the action of, as by 
bringing it to bear upon one point; render 
more intense the properties of, as by removing 
foreign weakening or adulterating elements; 
specifically, in chem., to render more intense or 
pure by removing or reducing the proportion 
of what is foreign or inessentud ; rectify. 

Spirit of vinegar concentrated and reduced to its great- 
est strength. Arbutknot, Aliments. 

8. In mining, to separate (ore or metal) from 
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Write not what cannot be with ease conceiv'd; 

Some truths may be too strong to he believ’d. 

Dryden, Art of Poetry, ill 476. 

When we do our utmost to conceive the existence of ex- 
ternal bodies, we are all the while only contemplating our 

own ideas. But the mind, taring no notice of itself, is Wherein the wives of Amnltes solemnly 

deluded to think It can and doth conceive bodies existing OonoeUbrate their high feasts Bnoohanau. 

jgjhought-of c M wiftsiritlm a(un# Holland, tr. of Camden, iL 88L 

^ Bp. BeriBMq^Human^nowledge, • 88. OOnOttltf (kqn-sent')> n. [< L. ooncentus, har- 
To conceive a round square, or to conceive a body all numy, < coneinere, pp. *concentus, ting together, 

black and yet all whif - c 

dlffsrsnt sensations as 

ths same object; a oraosptlon familiar to our experience j , 0 ^^- harmony. 


conodcbrutcf (kon-serf-brfit), v. L [< L. oon- clouds rapidly concentrated in a dense mass.— 
oelebratus, pp. of eoncelebrare OlF. concSlebrer 8. To become more intense or pure. See L, 2. 
» Bp. Pg. concelebrar), celebrate together, < oonoentrate (kqn-sen'trfit or kon'sen-trftt), a. 
oon-, together, + eelebrare, celebrate : see oek- and n. f< L. as if *conoentratu$ : see the verb.] 
brute.} To celebrate together. Sherwood, £ a. Reduced to a pure or intense state ; con- 
centrated. 

IL v». That which has been reduced to a 
state of purify or concentration by the removal 
of foreign, non-essential, or diluting inatter. 
nd square, or to conceive a body all yony, < coneinere, pp. 'concensus, mng rogeuw, xhls sand, before going to waste, was treated on a con- 
rhlte, would only be to cofierise two < com-, together, + canere, sing: see cant*, centretor; andfremthepnrinotorooiiemfn^them^ 

Chant.} 1. Concert; concord, especially of partofeeo^gcddooi^havebeenextraoMbjelS^ 


and we should probably be u well able to eoncrivs a round 
square as a ham square, or a heavy square, If it ware not 
that, in our uniform experience, at the instant when a 
thing begins to be round It eeases to be square, ao that 
the beginning of the one Iminwiaion is inseparably asso- 
ciated wlththe departure or cassation of the other. 

J* 8. MUL 


V. 419. 

conociltratcd (kon-een'trft-ted or kon'sen- 
trft-ted), p. a. [Pp. of concentrate, c.J 1, 
Brought to s common point or center.— M. In- 


Tour music . . , 

Is your true rapture : when there is concent 
Xu faoe, in voice, and clothes. 

B. Joneon, Volpone, UL L 



traced sulphuric add.— 8, Inpatkol, applied 
to the pulse when there is a contracted condi- 
tion or the artery.— 4. In tfodl., brought toge- 
ther in one region of the body, and more or leas 
combined: said of organs and parts. Thus, the 
limbs and nervous ganglia in the myriapods are distributed 
over all the segments, hut in the insects they are princi- 
pally concentrated in the head and thorax. This concen- 
tration is characteristic of the higher grades of develop- 
ment— Oonoentrated slum, see alum. 
concentration (ta^en-trft'shgn), n. [= F. 
concentration a Sp. concentration k Pg. concert- 

a }8o == It oorwentrasione, < L. as if *conccntra- 
a-), < # concentrate , concentrate: see concen- 
trate*) The act of concentrating, (a) The set 
of collecting or combining into or about a central point ; 
the act of directing or applying to one object; the state of 
being brought from several or all directions to s common 
point or center, or into one mass or group: as, the con- 
centration of troops in one place ; the concentration of 
one's energies. 

It Is customary to talk of a Platonic philosophy as a co- 
herent whole, that may be gathered by emumti ration from 
his disjointed dialogues. /to Quincey, Plato. 


Abroad it |the recovered strength of the monarchic sys- 
tem] resulted from the concentration of great territorial 
possessions in the hands of a few great kings. 

Stum, Const. Hist, 1 299. 
(ft) Specifically, the voluntary continuous direction of 
thought upon an object; close attention. 

The evidence of superior genius is the power of Intel- 
lectual concentration. B. Jt Hayden. 

The word “ Attention” in its commoner meaning, as a 
voluntary prompting to concentration of mind, expresses 
a great deal, hut not everything. There is concentration 
from mere excitement, painful and pleasurable, as distin- 
guished from the attention under the will, although the 
two shade into one another. A. Bain , Mind, XlL 173. 

(c) In ehem., the act of increasing the strength of fluids 
by volatilising part of their water. The matter to be con- 
centrated must, therefore, Ihj less readily evaporated than 
water, as sulphuric and phosphoric acids, solutions of 
alkalis, etc. (d) Iu metal., the separation or the metallif- 
erous and valuable portions of the contents of a vein, or 
mineral deposit of any kind, from the gangue. Bringing 
the ore Into the proper condition of purity for the smelter 
is generally called drutiny, but sometimes the word cow- 
eentration is used in this sense, (e) In dynamics, the ex- 

nt in spaoe over 


cess of the value of any quantity at any point in spaoe 
Its mean value within an infinitesimal sphere described 
about that point as a center, this excess being divided by 
one tenth of the square of the radius of the sphere. This 
Is the same as the negative of the result of operating 
with Laplace's operator upon the quantity. The concen- 
tration of the potential of gravity is proportional to the 
density of the gravitating matter at the point considered. 
(/) In Hot., specifically, the tendency in descendants to- 
ward the inheritance of characters at earlier stages of 
growth than those in which such characters first made their 
appearance in the ancestors of any given series. Hyatt . 

oemoentrative (kgnHwra'trfr-tiv), a. [< concen- 
trate + -ivc.] Tending to concentrate ; char- 
acterised by concentration. 

A ooncentrative act, or act of attention. 

Sir W. Hamilton , Metaph., xlv. 

People of exquisitely nervous constitution, of variable 
moods and abnormally concentratice habit. 

Mind in Nature , L 139. 

conoentr a tivene— (kgn-sen'trft-tiv-nes), n. 
The quality or faculty of concentrating ; spe- 
cifically. in phren ., one of the propensities 
seated in the brain, which gives the power of 
fixing the whole mind or attention upon a par- 
ticular subject. See cut under phrenology. 

I possessed, even as a child, a large share of what phre- 
nologists call coneentrativeneM*. The power of absorption, 
of self-forgetfulness, was at the same time a source of de- 
light and a torment. 

B. Taylor, Home and Abroad, 2d ser., p. 436. 

concentr a tor (kon'sen-trft-tqr), n. [< concen- 
trate + -or.] 1. One who or that which con- 
centrates.— 8. In firearms: (a) A wire frame 
or other device in which the shot are placed in 
the cartridge to hold them together when dis- 
charged from the gun, and which thus serves 
to effect dose shooting. ( h ) A device which can 
be attached to the mouth or the bore of a shot- 

S m, slightly narrowing it, to concentrate the 
ot when they are discharged. — 8. In mining, 
the name frequently given, especially in the 
United States, to any complicated form of 
machine used in ore-dressing, or in separating 
the partides of ore or metal from the gangue 
or rock with which they are associated, 
oonoentre, V. See concenter. 
oonoentric (kgu-sen'trik), a. and n. [< ME. 
coneentrik = F. concentrique - Sp. oonctntrioo 
m Pg. It. concentrico (of. G. concentrieeh m Dan. 
eoncentrieh), < ML. conoentricu8 f < L. con-, to- 
gether, + centrum , center: see <xra- and oenfrte.] 
X o. Having a common center: as, concentric 
circles, spheres, etc. 

X often compart not you and me, but the sphere in 
wMob jour revolutions are, and my wheel ; both I hope 
■ temsWfl to God. Donne, Letters, lv. 

. Vmmntrtc circles upon the surface ot the water. . 

Newton, Upticks. 


lies 

Oonoeatrlo sros, bundle, smflns, eto. Bee the noons, organ or a cavity which indoses reproductive 

ssaanAs^jsse- 

origin of the spores, whether sexual or asexual. 

InSphmioidem (of Fungi tap* r/rntt) the oonldlal spores 
are borne on short threads wltfe tin con oeptaoles ; inpyreno- 
myoetous fungi the oonoeptaole (perfthedum) contains 
spores in asd (theme); in Floridea(red alg») either oysto- 
cmrpio spores or tetraspores may be contained in oonoep- 
taolee; u Fucaeece (rook-weeds, etc.) sntheridia contain- 
ing antherosoldee, and objzonla containing otteporea, are 
formed in oonoeptaole*. The sporangium, as of ferns, was 
formerly included under this term, but it is now rarely 
used In that sense. Also conceptaeulum. 
conoeptacula, w. Plural of ooneeptatmhm. 
conoeptAonlar (kon-Mp-tak'fi-lftr), a. [< oon- 
oeptaeukm + -ar».] emulating of or routing 
II. n. One of a number of circles or sphere. eonceptecleg .^ 

having a common center. [Bare.] • A\ n ZSPl “£ *■ 5 

w..™ JEL. conoptaeiOa (-ltt). [NL.] Same aa concept 

Ow, lie 

cono ep tlbilityt (kon-sep-ti-bil'i-ti), n. [< eon- 
cepMm (see •bmtjni = F conbepUbtiity etc.] 
The quality of being conceivable. Cudworth. 
conoeptibldf (kqn-eep'ti-bl), a. [— F. Sp# con- 
cepUole ss Pg. oonoeptivel (of. It. ooncepioile), < 



Co n c en tr i c St uwl w e , la poltohod agstt. 


We know oar placet here, we mingle not 
One in another’s sphere, but all move orderly 
In our own orbs ; yet we are all concentric*. 

B. Joneon, Staple of Mows, 1L 1. 

ooncentrlc&l (kon-sen'tri-kal), a. Same as 
concentric . Bogle; Arbuthnoi 
concentrically (kgn-sen'tri-kftl-i), adv. In a 
concentric manner; around a common center; 
so as to be concentric, 

Klght series of holes, plaoed concentrically to the same 
circle at equal distances from each other. 

Blaeema, Sound, p. 126. 


L. coneeptua, pp, of ooncipere. conceive: see con- 
ceive ana -iblcA Capable of being conceived; 
conceivable; intelligible. 

Attributes , 


centric + -ate*.} To concentrate. 

Latham . 

concentricity (kon-sen-tris'i-ti), n. [< concen- 
tric + -tfty.] The state of being concentric, 
conoantnalt (kqn-sen'ju-al), a. [< L. concent** 
(concent*-) (see concent) '+ -all Harmonious; 
accordant. 

This consummate o roonoentual song of the ninth sphere. 

, Milton’s Smaller Poems. 


easily eonoepHble by us. 

SirM. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

conoentricatet {kjjn-eea'tri-kSt), v. t. [( mm- conception (k 9 n-eep'ahon), n. [< ME. oonoep- 

(juoted by awn, < op. conception, P. concern- 

Hon Sp. conoepoion — Pg. concepoSo m ft. 
conceeione (also contbpigione , ooncepmoHe) f < L. 
conoeptioCn-), a comprehending, a collection, 
composition, an expression (LL. also syllable), 
also a becoming pregnant, < ooncipere, pp. con- 
ceptual conceive : see conceive.] 1. The act or 
power of conceiving in the mind, or of forming 


[L ., harmony, 
In old church 


T. Warton, ] 

conoentni (kon-scn / tus), n. 
symphony: see concent .] 1. 

music, all that part of the service sung by the 
whole choir, as hymns, psalms, halleluiahs, 
etc., in contradistinction to accentus, the part 
sung or recited by the priest and his assistants 
at the altar.— 8. Harmony ; consonance in part- 
music for different instruments, 
concept (kon'sept). n. [= F. concept = Sp. con- 
cepto a Pg. oonceito k It. concetto = D. G. con- 
cept h Dan. Sw. /concept, < L. concept**, a 
thought, purpose, also a conceiving, etc., < con- 
oipere, pp. concept**, take in. conceive: see 
conceive. Hence also, through OF. and ME., 
mod. E. conceit \ q. v.1 A general notion ; the 
predicate of a (possible) judgment ; a complex 
of characters ; the immediate object of thought 
in simple apprehension. Conception is applied 
to both the act and the object in conceiving; 
concept is restricted to the object. 

The term concept wu in common two among the older 
phlloeophioal writers in English, though, like many other 
valuable expressions of these authors, it has been over- 
looked by our English lexicographers. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, I1L 

For the object of conception, or that which is conceived, 
the term conocpt should be used. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, ill. 

The understanding I* the faculty of thinking, and think- 
ing la knowledge by means of concept*, while concept*, as 
predicated of poealnle judgments, refer to some repre- 
sentation of an object yet undetermined. 

Kami, Critique of Pure Besson, tr. by M tiller (Mao- 
imillan, 1981), IL 6L 

Apprshtnslvt oonospt. See apprehend**.— ‘ Higher 
conotpt, in logic , a more abetract concept 
ccamlaole (kon-sep't^-kl), n. [*= F. concep- 
taclc (in sense 2), < L. conceptaculum, < eonei- 
pere, pp. concept**, contain, conceive : see oon- 
ceive . Ot receptacle.] 1. That in which any- 
thing is contained; a vessel; a receiver or re- 
ceptacle. Woodward.— 8. In b ot. : (a) Origi- 
nally, as used by Iimueus, a follicle— that is. a 
fruit formed of a single carpel dehiscing by the 
ventral suture, (b) In lower cryptogams, an 



a concept; that which is conceived in the mind. 

(а) A product of the imaginative or inventive faculty. 

The conception* of its poeta, the creations ot its sculptors. 

There can be little doubt that the perfection of art in 
Greece is to bo largely traced to those conception* at the 
dignified and beautiful in mau with which the Greek mind 
was filled. Faith* ttf the World, p. 74. 

(б) In philo*. : (1) The act of conceiving or of forming a 
concept, or the concept itself ; a notion. [Latin coneeptio 
was used in this sense by Bobthlus.] 

The most uncivilised parts of mankind have some way 
or other climbed up into the conception ot a god. 

Swift, Tale of a Tnb, vilL 
All thought is a comparison, a recognition of similarity or 
difference ; a conjunction or disjunction ... of its ob- 
jects. In Conception, that is, in the forming of concepts 
(or general notions), It compares, disjoins, or conjoins at- 
tributes. Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, L 

Conception means both the act of conceiving and the ob- 
ject conceived. . . . Now this is a source of great vague- 
ness in our philonophical discussions. ... For the act of 
conceiving, the term Conception should be employed, and 
that exclusively. Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, lit 

Conception we regard equally as on occurrence in con- 
sciousness ; and, though we suppose it to take place In the 
absence of any object at the tune affecting the senses, we 
practically separate in our thoughts the conceived content 
or object from the conception, and imagine it vaguely as 
residing elsewhere than in consciousness. 

T. H. Orem, Prolegomena to Ethitt, 1 68. 

(2) Improperly, the faculty of reproductive imagination. 
D. Stuart. (<?) Thought, notion, or idea, In a loose sense : 
as, you have no conception how clever he is. 

But a religion whose object was the truth wu at this 
time so unknown a thing that a pagan magistrate oould 
have no conception at it but as a new sect ofphllosophy. 

Warburton, Works, IX. L 

8f. A fanciful thought; a conceit. 

Full of conception*, points of epignun, and witticisms. 

Dryden, Bed. of Tr. of JuvenaL 

8, The act of becoming pregnant ; the begin- 
ning of pregnancy; the inception of the life of 
an embryo; hence, figuratively, beginning; 
origination. 

1 will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy conception. 

GenTilL 16. 

Joy had the like conception in our eyes. 

Shah, T. of A, L 1 
High living generates a fullness of habit unfavorable to 
eonception. N, a. Bn., CXXXIX. 421. 

Mm oonoeptloii, In pathol., exception in which, in- 
stud of a well-organised embryo, a misshapen fleshy mass 
ii formed; a jnole^frmwumUte oonornttonTsM fra- 
oonoeptimi, a notion formed only 
indirectly by means of a negation!-- Order of th§ Cte* 
OOPtiOILan order founded rathe seventeenth century by 
some of the nobles of the Holy Roman Empire, and com- 

2St W-kwh* 



having the nature of a conception or nom, 


1168 


SfoSMSlttesttntlM WhotyeVOOalmlflfyof !eil0flage, 

«mm the dcdnation of whit li eoarscr. inner. move ma- 
terial, to the designation of what la finer, more abstract 
and eoneepUonaLmon formal. 

Whitney, Life and Growth of Lens., p. 00, 

OOBMpttalftlifrt (kon-Mp'ihgn-^-i«t), n. [< 
eoneeptional + -ist, j Same m xmoeptuaUst, 
o moaptiGXliit (kgn-sep'shqn-ist), n. [< concep- 
tion 4- -ist.) Same u conceptuakst, Coleridoe. 
OOnoopMO'lUtf (kgn-sep'shus), a. [< mmepmm 
+ -out.’] Apt to conceive ; fruitful. 

Thy fertils and conceptions womb. Shah., T. of A., lv. 8, 
oonoaptUnn (kon'aep-tizm), n. [< eonoept + 
-Ost.j In rheA, the expression <2 general or 
vague notions; a styleof writing in which more 
may he meant than is directly expressed ; am- 
biguousness through double meaning. See ex- 
tract. 

His [Quevedo’s] phrases are of set purpose charged with 
a double meaning, and we are never sure on reading 
whether we have taken in all that the author meant to 
convey. (Jormptim t Is the name that has been given to 
this refinement of thought, which was doomed in lime to 
fall into the ambiguous and equivocal. 

Bncyc, Brit., XXIL 800. 


The Holy Spirit . . 

img an lane of puhUo affaire. 

Ifer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1888), XL U§ 
So great and so eofMtmfty a truth. 


8. To Interest; busy; occupy; engage: used 
renexively or in the pcssiTe voice: as, to am- 
eer* one’s self in the affairs of others; I was 

not concerned in that transaction, mmmmmmAmm nw, 

Being a layman, I ought not to have consented myedf 0?®66nilllg (KQfrtt wng), prep. pm ppr. 
with speculations whiahbilong to the profession. Dryds n. G® concern, tj., after F. ooncemant (mlm. C0ft- 
HJ father, whilst he was concerned in the Turkey trade, *^* "**,?• <»ncemente), ppr., idiilariv 
hadheen three or four times to the Levant used. Of. touching, regarding, respecting, ami 

Stone, Tristram Shandy, v. a other of pyrtimplal form.] 



\ xi. « junwj/i'wmof \ uvnun/nw. vi 

conceive: see conceive.'} 1, Capable of conceiv- 
ing mentally. 

The alleged inconoelvableness of a minimum or a limit 
... is not due to an arrest of the eoneeptive power, but a 
baffling of it. H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol 

With a eoneeptive imagination vigorous beyond any In 
his generation, . . . he [Carlyle] wants altogether the plas- 
tic imagination, the shaping faculty. 

Lowell, study Windows, p. 128. 
8. Capable of conceiving physically. 

The uterine parts , . . may be reduced into a concept 
Hve constitution. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vli. 7. 

conceptual (kgn-sep'til-&l). a. [- F. concep- 
tual, < NL. *conccptuali8, < L. conoeptus (com- 
ceptu-), concept : see concept and -of.] Pertain- 
ing to conception, mental or physical. 

Every conceptual act is so Immediately followed as to 
seem accompanied by a nomenclatory one. 

Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang., p, 189. 

conceptualism (kon-sep'^-ftl-iam). *. [- F. 
conocptuaUmm = Bp. Pg. conceptualismo, < NL. 
*<mmeptu&Mmus, < *conceptuam: ne& conceptual 
and -fern.] The psychological doctrine that the 
meaning of a general class-name, as horse, red, 
etc., oan be fully represented in thought or 


be actually present to 
both to realism and to 


consciousness: opposed 
nominalism, it is mainly 
an English doctrine, and Locke is the moat celebrated ad- 
vocate of the opinion. The term is also appliod to some 
of the opinions concerning universal* held in the middle 
ages, under the impression that the question! then at 
issue were the same as that discussed by the English 
philosophers. 

Dr. Brown repudiates the doctrine of conceptualism as 
held by Locke and others. He admits that we can repre- 
sent to ourselves no genera] notldn of the common attri- 
bute or attributes which constitute a class ; but he asserts 
that the generality, which cannot be realised in a notion 
of the resembling attribute's realised in a notion of the 
resemblance itself. Sir W, Hamilton , Metaph., xxxvi. 

conoeptualist (k 
ceptualiste = Bp. 


4. To disturb; make uneasy or anxious; cause 
disquiet to ; trouble : generally in the past par- 
ticiple: as, to be deeply ooncemed about the 
safety of a friend. 

Here we first heard of the Death of Constant Falcon, for 
whom Captain Brewster seemed to be much concerned. 

Damptor, Voyages, II* 1 110. 
In one oomprcsslng engine I shut a sparrow, without 
forcing any air in, and in an hour the bird began to pant, 
and be concerned, and in less than an hour ana a half to be 
■ick. Derham. 

X was secretly concerned to see human nature In so much 
wretchedness and disgrace. Addieon, Spectator, No. 117. 

6f. To confuse with drink; slightly intoxicate: 
in the past participle. 

Hot that I know his Reverence was ever concern'd to my 
knowledge. 

Swift, Mary, the Cook-maid, to Dr. Sheridan. 
A little, at yon see, concerned with liquor. 

Sir H, Taylor, Fh. van Artevelde, II., ill 8. 
•Byn. 2. To interest, touch, affect 

concern (kqn-sdrn'),*. [< concern, e.] 1. That 
which relates or pertains to one ; matter of con- 
cernment; business; affair. 

Let it Storm and Thunder, Hail and Snow, 

Tis Heavn’* Concern, 

Congreve, Imit of Horace, L lx. % 
Exposing the private concern* of families. 

Addieon, Freeholder. 

2. Interest; matter of importance; that which 
affeote one’s welfare or happiness. 

Tis all mankind’s concern that ho should live. Drydm, 
Since you have the end, 

Be that your sole concern, nor mind those means 
No longer to the purpose ! 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 98. 

8. Solicitous regard; solicitude; anxiety; agi- 
tation or uneasiness of mind; disturbed state of 
feeling; trouble. 

Why all this concern for the poor 7 We want them not 

Swift, 

Maria has somehow suspected the tender concern I have 
for your happiness. Sheridan, School for Scandal, 1L 2. 

With a face of oonesm, [he] advised me to give up the 
dispute. Goldsmith, Vicar, il 


Pertaining to; regarding; with relation to; as 
to; about. 

I have accepted thee eoneemtog \ 

I will not overthrow this city, for the wIl 

spoken. Gen. six. SL 

I am free from all doubt concerning it TiUetcou. 
vmewtmmamt (kon-stai'ment), it. £< concern 4* 
-mcftf.] 1. A thing In which one & concerned 
or interested; concern; affair; business; in- 
terest. 

They thought the matter . . . weighty and general to 
the ooncemmerU of all the oountir. 

Winthrop, Hist New England, XL M 

The great concernment of men la with men. Lake, 

Propositions which extend only to the present Bfe are 
small, compared with those that have influence upon our 
everlasting oonoemmente. Watte, Improvement of Mind. 

2. The state or faet of concerning or affecting 
one’s interest or happiness; importance; mo- 
ment. 

It Is of greatest concernment In the Ohuroh and € ten* 
monwealtn, to have a vigilant care how Bookcs demesne 
themselves ss well as men. Milton, Areopegltiaa, p. ft. 

Let every action of concernment be begun with prayer. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1888 407. 

Much business of a trifling nature and personal c on c sm - 
ment withdraws their attention from matters of gnat na- 
tional moment 

Washington, in Bancroft's Hist Const, L AH. 
8. The state of being concerned or occupied; 
interference; participation. 

He married a daughter to the earl, without any other ap- 
probation of her father or concernment In it than suffer- 
ing him and her to oome into his presence. Clarendon. 

4. The state of being ooncemed or anxious ; 
concern; solicitude; anxiety. 

We cannot so speedily recollect ourselves after a scans 
of great passion and concernment, as to pass to another of 
mirth and humour, and to enjoy it with any relish. 

Dryden, Ess. on Dram. Posey. 

The Lord had taken care that we should not forget her, 
and those with her: for he had raised and begotten an 
heavenly ooncemmerU In our souls for her and them. 

Penn, Travels in Holland, etc. 


uia^uwi t uvranimn, tiuh, u> - 

4. An egtabiUhment or firm for the transaction tsonoirt (kjm-sfert'), v. [< F. converter, < It-ooa- 
of business; a manufacturing or oommeroial - Sp. Pg. eoncertar, concert, contrive, 

establishment; a business house. adjust, apjmr. < L. eoncertare, contend, contest, 

When the gtate.dlrectly or by proxy, he. thui oome Into *j*^f*’ 

possession of, or hai established, numerous concerns for tor, arrange by conference, concert, etc.), \oom-, 
wholesale production and for wholmle distribution, there with, + certare , contend, < oemere (pp. certus, 
V 1 ! 1 ^ sped precedents for extending, its function tore- oretus, var., as adj.), separate, etc.: see «ra- 


u-aep'tti-al-iBt), ». [=s F. oon- 
Pg. eonoeptuaUsta, < NL. *co*- 
osptuaHs: see conceptual and 
4if.] One who holds the psychological opinion 
called conceptualism. 

The older Conceptualise . . . assert that it is possible 
to oonoeive a triangle neither equilateral nor rectangular, 
—but both at once. Sir wTuamtlton, Metaph., xxxvi 

oonoeptnalifftlo (kgn-sep # t9-a-li8 # tik), a. [< 
conceptuaUst + -4c. 1 Pertaining to or of the 
nature of conceptualism. 

OOHOern (kgn-stonO, e. t [< F. concemer m Bp. 
Pg. ooncemir = It. ooncemere, concern, touch, 


gether, + cemere. separate, sift, observe, as G 
tcplvstv, separate (> ult E. crisis, critic, etc.), 
Skt. y har, Mr, pour out, scatter: see certain, 
critic, etc., and of. decern (> ult. decree, etc.), 
discern (> ult. discreet, discrete, discriminate, 
etc.), es teem (> ult. excrete, excrement), secern (> 
ult secret, secrete, etc.).] 1. To relate or pertain 
to; have an intimate relation to or connection 
with. 

Preaching the kingdom of God. and teaching those things 
which concsni the Lord Jesus Christ. Acts xxviil SL 

2. To affect the interest of; have interest for; 
be of importance to. 

It eofMsmf the State of England to look at this time into 
the State of ftraaoe. Maker, C hroni cle s, p, 877. 

Our wars with France have affected us In our most ten- 
dsr interests, and concerned us more than those with any 
other nation. Addison, State of the War. 

To this reasoning I am not eonoomed to raise any objec- 
tion. Mind, XX. SO. 


tail distribution. H. Spencer, Man vs, State, p. 89. 

6. A material object, especially one that is com- 
plicated or large ; a contrivance : with a touch 
of depredation. [Colloq.] 

The hackney-coach — a great, lumbering, square concern. 

Dickens, 

-•yn.fi. Solicitude , etc. (see earn); Concern at, about, for 
“air * 


(see unconcerned ) ; carefulnea, thoughtfulness. 

conoenumoet, conocrnancyt (kpn-sdr'n^ns, 
-n§n-d), ft. [h Bp. concemencia , < OF. *con~ 
cemance (ss It. coneemensa), < ooncemant, ppr. 
of concenter, concern : see concern , v., and - once , 
-ancy, and of. concerning, prep.) Concern; busi- 
ness; import. 

The concemancy, sir? why do we wrap the gentleman 
lu our more rawer breath ? Shak., Hamlet, v. & 

conoemed (kgn-sCmd 7 ), p. a. [Pp. of concern, 
«.] 1 , Having or manifesting disquietude ; un- 
easy; troubled; anxious: as, she watched his 
movements with a ooncemed look or feeling; 
he was omcented about his prospects.— 2. A 
euphemism for damned. [U. S.] 

That's a concerned ugly fix, and how well ever get out 
of it Is mors than I know. 

Southern Lit. Messenger , March, 1861. 

oonoirnedly (kgn-ste’ned-li), ode. In a con- 
cerned manner : with anxiety or solicitude. 

ootnoernedness (kgn-«6r'ned-xies), ft. The state 
of being concerned. 

Earnestness and concemedness. 

A bp. Sharp, Sermons, VL xL 


, v., and certain . Tlie sense of 4 arrange, 
bring to agreement.’ though arising naturally 
from that of 4 debate,’ is by some regarded as 
connecting the verb with L. consertus , pp. of 
conserere. Join, fit, unite (also contend, join bat- 
tle), < com-, together, + serere, join, connect; 
see sartos.] L trade. 1. To contrive and ar- 
range mutually; construct or adjust, as a plan 
or system to be pursued, by conference or 
agreement 

The two rogues, having concerted their plan, parted 
company. Defoe, GoL Jack. 

When Gloucester reached Northampton he met the duke 
of Buckingham and concerted with him the means of over- 
throwing theWydvUles. Stubbs, Const Hist, f HH. 

8. To plan; devise. 

A commander had more trouble to concert his defence 
before the people than to plan the operations of a ean- 
^ Burke, Vmd. of Nat * 


(kfin-Bfer': 
An affair of 


:), it. [Verbal n. of 
portanoe ; concern ; 


Ws shall write to you, 

A a time and our eoncemings sWUJmiwrtjme^ ^ ^ 

sonoenxinfft. (kon-sdr’ning), p. a. [Ppr* of con- 
cern, c.] Saving interest or moment ; impor- 
tant 


palgn. “ " Burke, Vlnd. of Nat Society. 

The enterprise was ill concerted. 

Bancroft, Hist U. S., L 07. 

8. In music, to arrange (a piece of music) tor 
several voioes or instruments.— 4. [From the 
noun concert.) To sing in concert [Bare.] 

And we, with Nature’s heart in tune, 

Concerted harmonies. 

Motherwell, Jsante Morrison. 

IL intrane. To act in concert: with with. 
[Bare.] 

The ministers of Dsnmark wen appointed to esneirt 
with Talbot Bp. Burnet. 

concert (kon'sdrt), ft. [=D. G. concert mDrn, 

Sw. koncert, a (musical) concert, < F. concert, 
m Bp. concierto s Pg. concerto, < It concerto 
(also spelled ooneerto, a ■ if connected witii L. 
eoneerere : see etym. of verb), Mreement, non, 
harmony, conceit, etc.; from the verb: see cm- : 

cert, e.J 1. Agreement of two or m cm hi V 
design or plan; e<nnbinationfoRnedbyaaiMil :» 
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communication of opinions and view*; accor- oonoortlon (kgn-sSr'shgn), a. [< ooneert, v.] 
danoe in a scheme or enterprise ; harmony. Concert; contrivance; adjustment. Young, 
All these discontents . . . have arisen from the want [Bare.] 
of a dne communication aud concert, Swift, OOnC Cr t- maStor (kon »Art - mi* f tAr), a. [G. 

Individual resistance is too feeble, and the difficulty of ooncertmeister.] The first violinist of an orehes- 
eonoert and co-operation too great, ... to oppose, sue- tra • the leader. 

Mrtullr, the organUed power of go vernm ent. conoertment (kfin-eirt'msnt), ». [< ooneert + 

r /\a 4. mi , * . • ,, -ment.] The act of concerting. B, Pollok, 

2 . In music : (a) A set of instruments of the rRarej 

ISSSTte movements or parts, and thus different from an 

numbers: also applied to the performance of open . oratorio; or similar extended work: dis- 
an oratorio, but not of an opera, (ej The har- tinguished from chamber-music and church music. 
monious combination of two or more voices or cJ^oertO (kon-chfir'- or kon-aAr'tfi), w. [It. : see 
instruments. concert, v.] In music: (a) A concert. [Bare.] 

Compositions, called playhouse or act tunes, were writ- /m ffatne as oonoertantc. (c) A composition 
ten ana played in concert, and not in unison as formerly, j ; ± a# alX oamo 

Stainer and Barrett , Plot of Musical Terms, p. MS. for two or more SOlO instruments Of tliO same 

or of a different kind: as, Bach’s concerto for 


four pianos; Handel’s oonoerti grossi for two 
violins and violoncello soli, with accompani- 
ment for a stringed orchestra. Such concertos 
are called double , triple, etc., according to the 
number of solo instruments, (d) A composi- 
tion, usually in symphonic form, written for 
one principal instrument (occasionally for more 
than one), with accompaniment for a large or 
small orchestra, and intended to display the 
ability of a solo performer. 


(d) A concerto— cart concert fleo a*#.— Dutch 

ooneert, a concert in which each one sings Ills own song 
at the same time that his nelghtwr sings his ; or a concert 
In which each one sings a verse of any song he pleases, 
some well-known chorus lieing sung after each verse. 

eoneertante (kon-chfir-tftn'te), a. and n. [It., 
pur. of ooncertarc, form a concert: see concert, 

«,T I, a. In music, agreeing; harmonious. 

jX n. In music: (a) A composition suita- 
ble for a concert. (6) A composition for two 

or more solo voices or instruments, with no- abilIty ola80lo performer, 
compartment for the organ or orchestra, so concert-pleoe (Son'stot-pes), ». A musical 
constructed that each of the solo voices or in- W ork, usually suitable for per- 

■traments comes mto prominence in turn, (e) fonnance in a concert 
A composition for two or more solo instruments concert-pitch (kon'stet-pich), n. In mutie, the 
without orchestra— Oonoertantc parts, morohM. P i tob u ^d in turtmr ins truments for concert 
tml mtulc, put. for solo liutrunieuts. - Oonoertant. .umug 

Style, that atyle of oompoaitlon which affords the per- use ‘ 

former opportunity for a brilliant display of skilL See COnceifliblo (kqn-ses l-bl), a. [b Pg. conces - 
concerto. sivel = It. concessibile , < ML, concessibxlis, < L. 

conoertationt (kon-BAr-tfi/shon), n. [< L. con- concessus , pp. of concedere , concede : see con - 
certatio(n-), < concertare , pp. ooncertatus , con- cede and -Me.] Capable of being conceded or 
tend: see concert, v.] Strife; contention. granted. [Rare.] 

After the ooncertaUon, when they could not agree, the it was built upon one of the most conoeesible postula- 
ting coming between them both, called away the bishops turns In Nature. Stems, Tristram Shandy, vi. 167. 

from the monks. box*, Martyrs, p. 2ft. ^ ^1 . t though 

ocmosrtativat (kon-B^t^-tiv), a. [< L. corner- . . . diffl^iHo eieaTan^ ^ 

taUvus, < concertare , pp. ooncertatus, contend: Carlyle, Cromwell’s Letters, n. 44. 

see concert , v.^concertatian.] Contentious; concession (kQD-sesh'on), a. [= D. koncessie b 

G. concession = Dan. kotwession, < F. concession 
Pr. concession am Sp. ooncesion m Pg. oonccs- 


quarrelsome. Bailey . 
ooncerted (kgn-sAr'ted), p. a. [Pp. of concert , 
<7.1 1. Mutually agreed upon, contrived, or 
p&nned. 

Poetry was, in all appearance, previous to any concerted 
plan of worship. Goldsmith, Origin of Poetry. 

On a concerted day a simultaneous insurrection took place 
throughout the Provinces. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., iv. 

2 . Brought into connection or relation; con- 
nected by a plan. 


A dream may let us deeper into the secret of Nature 
than a hundred concerted experiments. 

Emerson, Nature, p. 81. 

8. In music, arranged in parts for several log, granting, or allowing to the opposite party 

ftot, etc. <* some point or fact that may bear dispute, 


ado = It. concessions, < L. concessio(n-), < conoe- 
dsrejp p. concessus, concede, grant: see concede .] 

1 . The act of conceding, granting, or yielding: 
usually implying a demand, claim, or request 
from the party to whom the grant is made. 

The concession of these charters was In a parliamentary 
way. Sir M . Hols, Hist Com. Law. of Eng. 

I hate, where I looked for a manly furtherance, or at 
least a manly resistance, to find a mush of concession, 

Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 191. 

Specifically— 2 . In argumentation, the yield- 


land, or a privilege or immunity of some kind; 
a concessionary. 

c ano e— to n l rt fefinwih'gn-ist), a. [< conces- 
sion^ 4 st.] One who makes or favors conces- 
sions. Quarterly Bev. 

OonoesaiTO (kgn-ses'iv), a. and n. [< LL. oon- 
oessivus,< L. concessus, pp. of concedere, concede: 
see concede,] L a. 1 . Of the nature of or con- 
taining a concession or an admission, as the 
surrender of some disputed or disputable point. 
—2. Specifically, in gram., marking or stating 
a condition as something which maybe granted 
without destroying a conclusion: as, a conces- 
sive particle ; a concessive sentence, a condMve 
sentenoe consists of a oonoesstvo clause and an adversa- 
tive clause, often introduced by an adversaife particle : 
as, though he slay me (or. he may day me, or, 1st him day 
ms), yet will I trust in him. 

II. a. A particle implying concession. See I. 

oonisively (kgn-ses'iv-li), ad e. By way of 
concession or yielding; by way of admitting 
what may be disputable. 

Some have written rhetorically and conoestiody, not con- 
troverting but assuming the question. 

Sir T. Brawns, Vulg. Err., ill. 12. 

conoessory (kgn-ses'o-ri), a. [< L. as if *0011- 
cessorius, < concessus , pp. of concedere, concede: 
see concede.] Conceding; permissive. [Bare.] 

These laws ore not prohibitive, but concstsory. 

Jsr. Taylor , Rule of Conscience, ill 2. 

conoetef, n. An obsolete spelling of conceit. 

concern, n. Plural of concetto . 

ooncettism (kon-chet'tism), it. [< concetto + 
-ism.] Tbe use of affected wit or concetti. 
Kingsley. 

concetto (kon-chet't$), nr, pi. concetti (-ti). 
[It., = conceit, q. v.] A piece of affected wit; 
an ingenious thought or turn of expression ; a 
concdt. 

A kind of counter-taste founded on surprise and curios- 
ity which . • . may be expressed by the eonestto. 

Shsnstons. 

He rThoreau] seeks, at all risks, for perversity of thought, 
and revives the age of eonostti while he fancies himself 
going back to a preolassioal nature. 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 202. 

conch (kongk), n. [» F. conque = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
concha b It. conca, < L. concha, < Gr. aAyxn, 
a mussel, cockle, shell, also a shell-like thing or 
cavity, as the hollow of the ear, a niche, a can- 
opy over an altar, an apse, the knee-pan, etc., 
also K&yxoc, in like senses (see oonchus), = Skt. 
cankha (> chaiikfi, q. v.) f a shell: see cock*, 
cockle a, and coach.] 1 . A shell of any kind. 

Orient pearis which from the oonchs he drew. 

Drydsn, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., x. 

2, Specifically, a large marine shell, espe- 
cially that of the Strombus gigas, sometimes 
called fountain-shell, from its use in gardens. 
Oonchs have been much used as Instruments of call, pro- 
ducing a vory loud sound when blown. Often called oonch- 


voices or instruments, as a trio, a quartet, < 

To obtain artistic effect, . . . concerted pieces need in- 
terspersing with solos. 

//. Spencer, Universal Progress, p. 487. 

concert-grand (kon'sCrt-gr&nd), n. A grand 
pianoforte of power and brilliancy sufficient for 
use in a large hall or with an orchestra. [Col- 
loq.] 

concertina (kon-86r-t€'nlL), n. [NL. y < It. con- 
certo, a concert, harmony: see concert, v.] A 
musical instrument invented by Professor 
Wheatstone, the principle of whioh is similar 
to that of the accordion, it 11 composed of a bel- 
lows, with two faces or ends, generally polygonal in shape, 



Concertino*. 

on which are placed the various stops or studs, by the 
action of which air is admitted to the free metallic reeds 
that produce the sounds. 

MiHrtillO (kon-ohftr- or kon-shr-tf'no), a. and 
a* Qt., dim. of concerto : see concerto, concert, 
o-AjL a* In music, a small concerto. 

1L a. in musk, employed in the perform- 
ance of a eofetqrto: as, a riolino concertino. 


with a view to gain some ulterior advantage, or 
to Bhow that, even when the point conceded is 
granted, the argument can be maintained. 

The fallacy lay in the Immense concession that the bad 
are successful ; that justice is not done now. 

Emerson, Compensation. 

3 . The thing or point yielded : a grant. Specie, 
cally applied to grants of land, privileges, or Immunities 
made by government to individuals or companies to en- 
able or encourage them to undertake public enterprises, as 
to construct railways, canals, etc. 

A gift of more worth, in a temporal view, was the grant 
to the king of the ernaada, the excusada, and other conces. 
sione of ecclesiastical revenue. Prescott. 

A Frenchman has obtained tbe concession [the privilege 
of making the Sues Canal], and it may be executed by 
French engineers and French workmen. Edinburgh Rev . 
[In parts of the United States aoqulred from Spain and 
Mexico it is used in a much broader sense, and includes 
entries of land and warrants of survey or location ; any 
designation of public land by the government as assigned 
to private ownership or occupation.]— Tht Concessions, 
in U. S. hist., the political privileges granted to the prov- 
ince of New Jersey by the proprietors Berkeley ana Car- 
teret In 1664 - 6, which formed the constitution of the 
province until 1702, or, as the colonists claimed, until the 
revolution. 

conoosilonarr (kgn-sesh'gn-t-ri), a. and n. 
£< concession + -ary 1 ; s= F. concesskmnaire, etc.] 
X, a. Given by indulgence or allowance ; of the 
nature of a concession: as,a conoflwfcmory priv- 
ilege. [Bare.] 

jjL n . ; pi. concessionaries (-ris). A person to 
whom a privilege or concession has been grant- 
ed; a concessioner. 

oonoesslonor (kgn-sesh'gn-to), a. [< concession 
+ -eri. CL concessionary.] One who obtains 
or desires to obtain a concession, as a grant of 


At that Instant, however, the blast of a flsh-demler’s 
conch was heard, announcing Ids approach along the 
street. Hawthorne, Seven Gables, vil. 

3 . A spiral shell fabled to have been need by 
the Tritons as a trumpet, probably of the kind 
now constituting the genus Triton , and used 
as a musical instrument in the South Sea isl- 
ands. Also conch-shell. 

One of them kept blowing a large eonoh-shell, to whioh 
a reed of two feet long was fixed. Cook, Voyages, VI. ill. 1. 

4 * A trumpet in the form of a sea-shell. Also 
called lHton f s-hom.-~ 6 . The external portion 
of the ear; the concha.— 6. In arch., the plain, 
ribless, concave surface of a vault or penden- 
tive ; the semidome of an apse $ the apse itself. 
See apse. Also called concha , 

The conch or apse before which stood the high altar. 

MUman. 

7 . [Also written conk, conek, konk.] (a) One 
of the lower class of inhabitants of the Baha- 
mas, and of tbe keys on the Florida reef: so 
named from their extensive use of the flesh 
from oonchs as food. 

The aforesaid postmaster, a stout ooimA, with a square- 
cut coatee and red cape and cuffs. M. Scott, 

The white Americans form a comparatively small pro- 
portion of tbe population of Key West, the remainder 
being Bahama negroee, Cuban refugees, and white natives 
of the Bahamas and their descendants* classified here un- 
der the general title of Conehs. 

Circular Ho. S, War Dept., May 1, 1876, p. 144. 

(&) One of an inferior class of white Inhabi- 
tants of some parts of North Oarolina. 
ooncha (kong'kft), a. ; pL concha (-ki). [L. eon- 
cha , a uell: see oonck 5 1 . In anat. ana sotfl. : 
(a) The outer ear; the pinna of the ear; the 
aurlele; especially, the shell of the ear, the 
hollowed part within the antihelix, leading 
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Into the meatus. Bee ent under car. (&) A ocmeUtte (kongiit'ik) f a. [< conchitc 4 -4c.] 
shell of bone, or s bone like s shell: s turbi- Composed of shells: containing ahelli in abun- 
nated bone.— 8. Same as conch, 6.— 8. [ML., > dsnoe : applied to limestones and marbles in 
OF. oongue.] An old dry measure of Gascony which the remains of shells are a noticeable 
and Navarre, about 5 peeks, Winchester mea- feature. Page. 
sure.— Qonaba inferior, the inferior turbinated bone ; 

'Ws&ns^\ , Uhik 

■** ■ "• - * vi form. 

, < Gr. KAyxtf 



home.] A" genua of ostra- 
family Hcdocypridce, 


of the : 


numerous ffenera now ilitriteted in several crustaceans, or __ 

ST or constituting the typo of a family &»«*«- 

MHMUWI J /I " ■■■ ■ ■ ■ 


OonchsB (kong'k£), n. t>L [NL., pi. of L. con- 
cha, a shell: see cos ’ - A " ‘ ' 

mollusks. (a) Zn tbe 
the Motion of the TetU wa 


oUdm. 

ample* 


C. obtmata , a British species, is an ex- 


(|r Mma cnl., < 

ms comprising the bivalves. (W GoncheBda 4* -ides, ] A family of ostracodes, 
’ogy (1809 - 1818), a family A M A1 x 


In Lamarck's system of oonohology (: r 

of dlmyarian Oonehtfera, composed at tbe genera Venus, 
Oythtrm, Cyprina. rtnerfoartifo, Cyrtna, and 

Cyelas. (c) Tn Deshayes's syetem, a group limited to tbe 
genera Cymrina, Astarte, and Vmut. 

8. [/. c.i Floral of concha. 

Ckmehaxudm (kong-kA-ri'i-dfi), n. pi [NL., < 


GonchaHum + 


A family ‘ 


radiolarians, with a fenestrated shell, destitute 
of radial spicules, and composed of two smooth 
hemispherical or lenticular valves, the edges of 
which usually interlock by rows of teeth: typi- 
fied by the genus GonchaHum. 

Oanchftrinm (kong-kft'ri-um). n. [NL., < Gr. 
k vyx&pwv, dim. of «dym a shell: see conch.] 
The typical genus of the family ConchaHida. 
mchate (kong'k&t), a. [— Sp. conchado, < 
NL. oonchatue , < L. concha , a shell : see conch 
and -ate 1 .] Same as conckiform. M. G. Cooke . 
oonchL n. Plural of conchas. 

Oonchldtt (kong'ki-dfi), n. pi. [NL.,<L. concha, 
a shell (see conch), 4 Ada.] A family name 
proposed by Broderip (1889) for the Concha of 
Lamarck and the (kmchacea of De Blainville. 
conchlfer (kong'ki-f6r)> n. [< NL. conchtfer, 
< L. concha , shell, + ferre as E. bear 1 .] A mol- 
lusk of the Class Conchifera. 

Oonchifara (kong-kif'e-rft), n. pi [NL., nent. 
pi. of conohtfer. shell-bearing : see conchifer.] 
1. In Lamarck’s system of classification, head- 
less mollnsks with bivalve shells : a loose syn- 
onym of LametUbranchiata, but including the 
braohiopods, which are now placed in a dif- 
ferent class. Disencumbered of the braohiopods, the 
Conchifera correspond to the Acephala testaeea of Cuvier, 
r to the LamelliSranohiata of De Blainville and modern 


named from the genus Cuncheiokt. 
WDCho-graSfl (kon'chd-grAs), n. A name some- 
times given to the Panicum Texanum. a Texan 
grass which is now cultivated in the south- 
ern United States and found to yield a large 
_ _ amount of valuable forage. 

Lpylean conchoid (kong'koid), n. and a. [» F. con - 


The apace of open tea running north and south ef tbe 
west ooMt [of America! separatee two quite distinct eon- 
eholagieal provinces. Dorwn, Voyage of Beagle, ZL 161. 


(family Phoridas), from their often attaching 
other Bhells to the margins of their whorls as 
they grow. Also called mineralogist See cat 
under carHer-skeU. 

condhology (kong-kol'6-ji), n. [» Sp. ooncho- 
logia, < Gr. a shell, 4 -Aoyia, < teysiv, weak: 
cee-ology.] The science of shells and sheU-fish 
The word came into use when mollusks were chiefly stud 
led with reference to their shells. Since increased atten- 
tion has been given to the structure of tbe soft parts of 
moUusks, the term oonehology is frequently replaced by 
malacology (which see). SbeUi were formerly divided into 
three orders, univalves, bivalves, and nmltivalvea, accord- 
ing to the number of parts of which they are composed. 

oonchometer (kong-kom'e-tCr), n. [< Gr. Kdytfh 
a shell, 4 pfrpmf, a measure.] An instrument 
for measuring shells and the angles of their 


spires. Also conchyliometer . 
conchometry (kong-kom'e-tri), n. 
eter 4 -y 8 J The measurement 


:< oonchom- 
: shells or 


choide m It. eonooide = Sp. con&Hde, < Gr. wy- 
Xoetdfc, < n6ym a shell, 4 eldoc, form.] I, n. A 
plane curve invented by one Nioomedes, proba- 
bly in the second century before Christ, and 
defined by him as such that if a straight line 
be drawn from a certain fixed point, called the 




Conchoids of Niconcdes. 

MAT It the a sy mptot e ; p li the pole. The highest el 

branches fonn om conchoid having a crunode at P. The branches 
nearest the asymptote form a conchoid having an acnode at P. The 
dotted curves indicate the conchoid with a cusp at P. 

pole of the curve, to the curve, the part of the 
line intercepted between the curve and a fixed 


line (now called its asymptote) is always equal 

5 1. of oonnhifar ghei l-he aring : saa ooncMfer.l to a fixed distance* Tho oouchoid was used to focil! 
In LaS'sBystem wtweew-tai-fcwbj. luc^tan action!.: 

m6y«n:(p-p)S(a;S + y«). 

It is a curve of the fourth order and of the sixth class, un- 
less it has a cusp at P, when it is of the fifth dais. It ha* a 
double point at the pole, and meet* its asymptote at four 
consecutive points at Infinity. It has two branches. 

1L a. Same as conchoidal. 

Its [serpentine's] hardness being about 8, and with a 
conchoid or splintery fracture. 

ssss^m^/tness 

MnUuaca of ant.hnra in tr Anom.1. AxdneivA of tho “ a * * ™ , W n f™*dal 1 0 to.] In mineral., having 

convex elevations and concave depressions like 


naturalists. Also called Conchophora, Acephala, Jtndooe- 
phala, lApoccphala, and Pekoypoda* 


Molluaca of authors in general, exclusive of the 
Plaoophora or chitons. 


What led me most to unite all the Mollusc*, with tbe ex- 
ception of the Chltonldn, into one great division, to which 
I nave given the name Conchifera, was the consideration 
that we must recognise the great significance of tbe sheU 
as affecting tbe whole organisation of these animals. 

Gtgcnbaur, Comp. Anat. (trails.), p. 816. 

canchifarona (kong-kif 'c-rus), a. U&oonchifer 
4 -mis.’] 1. Provided with a shell, as a mol- 
lusk ; testaceous. — 8. Pertaining to or having 
the characters of the Conchifera; bivalve, as a 
mollusk; lamellibranohiate. 

The conohiferoue or bivalve Acephala. 

A Oamcr, Mag. Nat. Hist, N. 8., IL 679. 

8. Bearing or containing shells: as, “oonchtf- 

erous deposits,” Darwin. 

smohifbrm (kong'kl-fArm), a. [< L. concha, a ppoduitd Dy fracture, as exemplified in ob- 
ahell, 4 forma, shape.] Bhell-ehaped; espe- eiM™ 
dally, shaped like one valve of a bivalve shell ; 
specifically, in entom., semicircular and con- 
cavo-convex, as the tegulss or wing-covers in 
most ffymenoptera. Also conehate. 
flfwmliiiiamfaa (kong-kin'jf-mln), n. [< 
ckina, a transposition of dnehona, 4 amine.] 



Gray, 1821. 

oonchospiral (kong-kd-spl^l), n. [<L. concha, 
a shell, 4 spiral. J A variety of spird curve 
characterising certain shells. Agassis. 
conch-fhell (kongk'shel), n. Same as conch. 
OO&chus (kong'kus), n. ; pi. oonohi (-kl). [NL*, 
< Gr. sdyxog, a shell, the upper part of the skull, 
the socket of the eye: see conch.] 1 ♦ The 
skull.— 8. The orbit of the eye. 
condiylaceons, conchyliaoeous (kong-ld-li'- 
shius, kong-kiI-i*ft / shiu8) f a. [< conchyUum 4 
•aoeous.] Pertaining to shells; resembling a 
shell : as, condhulaoeous impressions, 
oonehylia. n. Plural of conchyUum. 
COnchyliaUd (kong-kil'i-A-ted), a. [< conchyU 
ium 4 -ate 1 + -so 9 .] Derived from shells or 
mollusks: applied to the coloring matter ob- 
tained from shell-bearing mollusks. 

The conchyUatod colour comprehended s variety of 
shade*, via, that of tbe hellotropium. a* well a* one of a 
deeper colour, that of the mallow. Inclining to a fuU pur- 
ple. and that of the late violet, this last being tbe most 
vivid of all the conciliated tint*. 

M. 8. Lowell, Edible British MoUusca (Sd ed.), p. 206. 

oonchyliologistt (kong-kil-i-oPd-Jist), n. [« F. 
oonchyUologtete =* Pg. comk^Umogista; as con- 
dhyUology 4 -isU Cf. oonchologist.] An obso- 
lete form of oonchologist 
oonchyliologyt (kong-kil-i-ol'o-ji), n. [aP, eon 
ehylMogie wm Sp. conqtUUologia m Pg. conchy- 
Imogia , < NL. * conckyliologia . < Gr. Koyxbtov, 
conch (see conchyUum), + -Aoyfo,< Tityciv, speak: 
see -ology, and ef. oonohology.] An obsolete 
form of oonohology. 

conchyliometer (kong-kil-i-omVtdr), n. [<Gr. 
Ktryxwov, a shell, 4 fiirpov, a measure.] Same 
as oonchometer . 



Conchoid*! Fracture, hi obsidian. 

shells: applied principally to such a surface 


Same as qwiniaamine, 


transposition 
qumuine. 


'ki-nin), n. [< *ooncMna, a 
dnehona + -ine*.] Same as 


. _ i'o-lin), n. [< L. concha, a 

shell, 4 io(dinc) + -ol + 4a>.] The organic 
residuum of a shell left after removal of the 
carbonate of lime by adds. Also conckyoUn. 

Thi* wm evidently originally * *oft Embryonic Shall own- 
posed of oonckiolin, ondnotof oalcsreou* matter u in tbe 
Ammonoides. 

A, Hyatt, Proa Amer. Assoc, Adv, 8oL, 1884, p, 

OOdoUtet (kong'klt 
marble (lit. shell-' 
oauh or ahelL 


as ■ssfejfsSiS“<5^ 

Bp. Hiodleon. ogy, or the sdentdfio study of 


Costards . . . In which every stroke of the teaspoon left 
a smooth oonohoidal surface like the fracture of chalcedony. 

1 0. W. Holmes, Elsie Venner, vil 

OoacholepM (kong-kolVpa.), n. QTL. (Le- 
____ marok), < Or. « m, 
shell, + ^rif, a lim- 
pet.] A genus of gas- 
tropodous mollusks, 
of the family Buod- 
nidw or whelks, hav- 
ing a limpet-like 
shell, owing to the 
size of the aperture. 
The only spedes is 
C. peruviana, of the 
west coast of South 
America, along which it is extensively used for 
food. 

k$-loj'i-kfll), a. [< Con- 
or pertaining to oonchol- 
gtuay of shells. 



CmcM&u ptruoimnm. 


(kong- 

K Gr. KoyxWuw, a shell, 4 popfL form, + -if#*.] 
The fossilized oast of a shell from which the 
shell has disappeared. 

conchylious (kong-kiTi-us), a. [< conchyUum 
4 -OU8.] Belonging or pertaining to the shellqd 
or testaceous Mollusca . 

oonchylium (kong-kilM-um), a.; pL conchyUa 
(41). [k F. coquiue = Sp. conchU (of. ML. con- 
chile) m Pg. conchylio a It. coneMffUa. cochigHa 
a G. conchylio a Dan. honkyUc . <L. (and NL.) 
conchyUum, a shell, < Gr. Kxryxbfam, dim. of uoy- 
Xbhf, dim. of *cdvm a shell : see conch, and of . 
cockle*.] The shell of a mollusk, in the widest 
sense : a conch. 

oondauor (kon'si-fi-tqr), n. [As if ML., < ML. 
condare, refit, repair, adorn, for *oomptiare, 
var. of comptare, freq. compHtare, adorn. < L. 
comptus, elegant, adorned: see compfl,] In 
glass-manuf., one who weighs and proportions 
the materials to be made into glass, 

concierge (F. pron. kdfi-siSrzhO, n. [F. f < OF. 
concierge, concierge, consiarqe, cormerge, oon- 
cerge, consirge, oumcerge (> ML, ooncergtus, con - 
sergius, also concergcrius, condergerius , Sp. con- 
sole), of uncertain origin; perhaps < ML. *oon- 
serviue , a keeper, guaidian, or *conserdum, a 
keeping, guarding, irreg. < L. oonservare, keeps 
see conserve.] In France, one who attends at 
the entrance of an edifice, public or private; 
a doorkeeper of a hotel, aparancnt-houM, pris- 
on, etc. ; a Janitor, male or female. 
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ftSSSK’«SSai® 5ta£?Rl«W «** ‘■at.wlthpow^ If^tlMMtaltSdroont^ 
apartment-house, or other building ooeupii 


by the concierge or janitor. 

QflnqfH*. n. Plural of conciUwfi. 

{kon-sil'i-a-bl), a. [■ F. condliahle 
m 8p. oondlidble = 'Pgl'mfwiUavM m It. concilia- 
bile, < L. as if *condUaMis, < condUare , concili- 
ate : see cewMate.] Capable of being concili- 
ated or reconciled ; reconcilable. 


for or producing conciliation: reconi 
fying; conciliatory. Coleridge.— 2. Specifical- 
ly, pertaining to or of the nature of a court of 
conciliation. 

The president of the Universal Peace Union consented 
in the latter case to act as a conciliative board of one. 

The Century, XXXI. 947. 


Nor doth he put away adulteroosly who complains of ... „ vsnswry, iaju. W7. 

jauaes rooted in immutable nature, utter unfitness, utter conciliator (kon-sil i-fi-tor), n. [s F. concilia- 
dh eouto mlty, sot conciliate, beo.aj.not to J»«meiirted u, ur m Bp. Pg. mmoModor = It. eonoiliatore, < L. 
without . minoie. Jfiltow, Trt«chort«»n. < ^to^,<W)<Mare,bruig together: .eeoou- 

-bB 1-ft-bl), n. [b Bp. coneUt- eiUate.J One who ooneilietee, or gains by con- 
bulum, a meeting-place, < con- ciliatory means. 


eiU\ m, a council : see council.] A small assem- 
bly; a conventicle. 

Some have sought the truth In conventicles and ooneil- 
iablcs of heretlcks and sectaries. 

Bacon, Controversies of Church of Eng. 

oonelllabllle (kon-sil'i-p-bul), n. [< L. concilia - 
bulum ; see oonmliable*.) 'Same as oondlidble*. 


Milman , [Rar©/|^ 


, a . [s F. concUiairc = this kingdom. 


oiliatoryi 
The conciliator of Christendom. 

Bp. Backet, Abp. Williams, 1. 108. 

conciliatory (kgn-«il'i-$-t$-ri), a. [» F. oon- 
ciHatoire m Pg. conciliatory ; as conciliate + 
-ory.] Tending to conciliate or win confidence 
or good will ; reconciling. 

The amiable, conciliatory virtues of lenity, moderation, 
and tenderness to the privileges of those who depend on 
Burke, To the Sheriffs of Bristol. 


The Italian, long subject to tyrannical rule, and In dan- 
if he excites the vengeful feelings of a fal- 


ser of his life if 
loi 


low-oitixen, is distinguished by his conciliatory manner. 

B Spmoer, Prin. of Sociol., 1 481. 


conciliar (kcm-sil 

Bp. Pg. conciliar = It. condUare, < L. as if *con- 
cmaris, < concilium , council : sec council and 
-or 8 .] Of or pertaining to a council or to its 

proceedings. Also conciUary . B winning rmdtvhut~ 

uSSSfo * oonSfaum (KKi), ». s pi. «m*Ka (-ft). 

^jew »« at tout thr* wen-known^itloMof wwtfto, 

***?”“• ’ and J lish history to the Standing ooundl of the king. About 

These synodical or condhar decrees but burden and the fifteenth century it developed into the Privy Council, 
perplex questions otherwise hard enough to discuss and gee privy council, under council 
determine. Contemporary Rev,, LI. 809. C0ndnil&t6t (kon-sin'&t), V. t. [< L. condnna- 

(kon-sil'i-ftr-li), adv. After the tus, pp. of concinnare, join fitly together, < con- 


cinnus, fitly put together, well adjusted: see 
condnnous . j 1. To join fitly or becomingly 
together; make well connected; choose and 
compose suitably. 

In order that ooncinnated speech may not beguile us 
from truth. Seldcn, Table-Talk, Ink, p. 9. 

2. To clear; purify. 

A receit to trim and ooneinnate wine. 

BoUand , tr. of Hiny, xiv. 20. 

[< L. concinnatue, 


fa council; as by a council. 

Those things that were conciliarly determined. 

Barrow , Pope's Supremacy. 

oondliary (kgn-siTi-a-ri), a. Same as conciliar. 

By their authority the oondliary definitions passed into 
law, Jer. Taylor , Duotor Dubltantium, li. 205. 

conciliate (kgn-sil'i-at), v. t . ; pret. and pp. con- 
ciliated, ppr. conciliating. [< L. conciUatus, pp.of 
condliareO F. concilier = Bp. Pg. conciliar = It. 
condUare ), bring together, unite, win over, < con- eondnnatet (kon-sin'ftt), a. 
dlium, a meeting, assembly, union : see council.] 

1. To overcome the distrust or hostility of, by 
soothing and pacifying means ; induce friendly 


pp.: see the verb.] Fit; apt; suitable, 

A marine of ripe iudgement in eleotlnge and ohosynge 
ooneinnate termea, and apte and eloquente i J 


and kindly feelings in ; pacify; placate; soothe; 
win over. 

The rapacity of his father's administration had excited 
snch universal discontent that it was found expedient to 
conciliate the nation. Ballam. 

Each portion, in order to advance its own peculiar in- 
terests, would have to ooneiliate all others, by showing a 
disposition to advance theirs. Calhoun , Works, I. 69. 

2. To induce, draw, or secure by something 
adapted to attract regard or favor; win; gain; 
engage. 

Christ’s other miracles ought to have conciliated belief 
to his doctrine from the Jews. Cudworth , Sermons, p. 69. 

His [the Duke of York's] amiable disposition and excel- 
lent temper have conciliated for him the esteem and regard 
of men of all parties. OrovUle, Memoirs, Aug. 16, ISIS. 

And any arts which conciliate regard to the speaker in- 
directly promote the effect of his arguments. 

De Quineey , Rhetoric. 

■ Syn. L To win over, propitiate, appease. See reconcile, wpecmcauy — m. in grant, ana met., proper ana 
mmimMMmg (kgn-sil'i-a-ting), p. a . Having the consistent adjustment of words and clauses as 
miAHtyftf g aining favor; mniH f jnTiy) regards both phraseology and construction: 

persuading: as, a conciliating address. ■ fitness and harmony of style, 
conciliation (kgn-sil-U'shgn), n. [« F. con - condxmonfl (kon-sin'us), a. [< L. condnnus, 
dilation n Bp. conoUiadon m Pg. oondUadXo = fitly put together, well adjusted: origin ob- 
it condUazione, < L. condUatio(n-), < conmHare, scure.] Suitable; agreeable; harmonious, 
bring together: see conciliate.] 1, The act of Johnson. [Bare.] 

converting from a state of jealousy, suspicion, GO&dO&aryt (kon shi^afr-ri), a. [< h. concionar 
or the act of gaining favor or good rius, prop, contionarius.t amWo(n-), an assem- 

will. bly: see concionate.] Same as coneionattoe. 

The hoiiae hM gone farther ; it has declared concilia- There be four thing! a Minister should Jje at ; the Con- 
Hon admiaaible previous to any submiaalon on the part of ecionary part, K o ol ei fimt ioal ftoty. School JpivjUilty, and the 
America. Burke , Conciliation with America. Caauista. Bolden, Table-Talk, p. 78. 

The Homan method of conciliation wu, first of all, the CO&GlOIUbtCt (kon 9 shifi-n&t), V. i [< L, con- 

PPV°* 

adnuaeion to the privileges of the conqueror. conttonari (/ f'g. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, I. 851. 

2. Reconciliation; harmonizing. [Bare.] 

Si Austin repeatedly declares the conciliation of the 


luente woordes. 

', Hen. VII., an. 5. 

oondxmationt (kon-si-n&'shgn), n. [< L. con- 
cinnatio(n -), < concinnare, join fitly together: 
see ooneinnate, r.] The act of making fit, suitr 
able, or perfect. 

The building, coneinnation, and perfecting of the saints. 

Bp. Heynrtdt, The iWoiia, p. 77. 

condnnity (kgn-sin'i-ti), n.; pi. continuities 
(-tiz). fm Bp. concinidad « It. concinnitd, < L. 
ooneinniia(t-)8, < eonetnnus , fitly put together: 
see concinnous .] 1. Fitness ; suitableness ; con- 
nectedness; harmony. 

Dr. Henry King’s poems, wherein 1 find ... an exact 
ooncinnity and evenness of fancy. Howell, Letters, U. 16. 

A discourse in which the fundamental topic was thus 
conscientiously omitted wu not likely, with all its oon* 
cinnitict, to make much impression upon the disaffected 
knights. Motley, Dutch Republic, I. 850. 

Specifically— 2. In gram, and rhet., proper and 
consistent adjustment of words and clauses as 
regards both phraseology and construction; 


f (>‘Pg. concionar m It. concionare), 
make an address, harangue, < contioln-), im- 
prop. condo(n-), an assembly, contr. of OL. oo- 
venUo(n-) for conventio(n-) f an assembly: see 
foreknowledge, predestination, and free grace of God with convention.] To preach. LOhgow. 
the free will of man to be a most difficultqueetion, Intel- oondoutlve (kon'ahi^-nA-tiv), a. [< condo - 

■(fKSSfiilH— » iMMi.,. u^JS'L 


Saaftisss, 

them. The term is sow 
ocmrt of mrdtraticn. 


sashllig the omit to oompow their dlfferenoM In a man- eoncionate,] 1, A preacher. Cmweram.—H< A 

common-councilman ; a freeman. Wharton. 


aman- 

they will assent, they being tuned over to a 


eaadoastonrt «• t- ?*• 

otmetonatono, < L. m if "eonokmatorim, ttbe 
reading for eonHonarius: see eondonary.] 
Same as ooncionaHve. 

Condonatory invectives. Bowctt. 

condie (kgn-slsOi [« F. Pr. eonois m Bp. 
Pg. It. condso, < L. concisus, out off, brief, pp. 
of conddere, out off. ont short, < com- + ocedwe. 
out. Cf., for the form, excise*, indse, precise; 
and for the sense, precise .] Comprehending 
much In few words ; brief and comprehensive 
in statement: as, a concise account of an event ; 
a concise argument. 

The concise style, which expreeaeth not enough, but 
leaves somewhat to be understood. 

B. Jenson, Discoveries. 

His (Thucydides’s] history is sometimes as oondm u a 
chronological chart : yet it is always perspicuous. 

Macaulay, History, 
wftyn. Concise, Succinct, Condensed , Laconic, Summary , 
Compendious, short, terse, pithy, sententious, compact. 
The first four imply fullness of meaning as weU u great 
brevity ; the next two that the snbjeotls treated by ex- 
hibiting only Its main heads, and that therefore the treat- 
ment is comparatively brief. Concise frequently refers to 
style, and signifies the expression of much in few words ; 
succinct is generally spplied to the matter, the leu im- 
portant things being omitted: thus, a concise style or 
phrase, but s succinct narrative or account Condensed re- 
lates more to the modo of treatment by which a matter Is 
brought or compressed Into s smaller space than it might 
have occupied. Laconic is applied to expressions which 
carry conciseness or brevity to an extreme. A summary 
account gives the principal points In the esse ; a oomjwn- 
dious account is more sure than a summary account to give 
a complete and sufficient view of the subject. 

His [Lord Mahon’s] narration is very perspicuous, and is 
also entitled to the praise, seldom, we grieve to sty, de- 
served by modern critics, of being very concise. 

Macaulay , Lord Mahon's War in Spain. 

A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct; 

The language plain, and incidents well link'd. 

Cowpsr, Conversation, 1. £85. 

A work of Benins is . , condensed knowledge, judg- 
ment, skill, that make up the man. 

Woolscy, Relig. of Present and Future. 

“His time has come,” said the laconic scout, thrusting 
the long barrel of his rifle through the leaves, and taking 
his deliberate and fatal aim. 

J. F. Cooper , Last of Mohicans, xxxi. 

I shall take leave of this island with a summary account 
of their 1 the winds'] force and direction, as observed by 
us from the 1st to the 8th of November. 

Cook , Voyages, III. vl. 8. 
For God is love — compendious whole 
Of all the bleulngs of a souL 

Byron, Love of Ood. 
oondsely (kgn-gfe'li), adv. In a concise man- 
ner; briefly; in few words. 

But to return from this digression, though it was almost 
necessary — all the rules of painting are methodically, con- 
cisely, and yet clearly delivered In this present treatise 
which I have translated. 

Lryden, Parallel between Poetry and Painting. . 

COndieneSB (kon-Blfl'nes), a. The quality of 
being concise ; brevity in statement. 

The conciseness of Demosthenes, the Greek orator. 

Dryden, Tret, to Second Mlsc. 

The mysterious conciseness of sn oracle. 

Macaulay, Maohiavelli. 

concision (kgn-sizh'gn), ft. [» F. concision as 
Pr. conddo m Bp. concision k Pg. condsdo =s It. 
concisions, conciseness, < LL. concido(n-), a 
cutting to pieces, a mutilation, sep&miion, < 
conddere, cut off : see concise.] If. A division ; 
a schism; a faction; a sect; a separation. 

Those of the concision who made It [the division] would 
do well to consider whether that which our Saviour as- 
sures us will destroy a kingdom be the likeliest way to set- 
tle and support a church. South, Works, III., Ep. Ded. 

S t is used in the Vulgate and in the authorised version of 
te Bible to translate the Greek word Kmroutf, employed 
by St Paul In Phil lii 2, apparently, instead of wtp iropif, 
for dreumddon. as a contemptuous designation of those 
Jews who relied upon the mere outward rite of circum- 
cision. 

Bewsreof dogs ; bewsre of evil workers ; beware of the 
concision. Phil. ill. 8. 

Here bespeaks more strongly and oalls It a concision, a 
mere outward mutilation, no longer as it had been, a seal 
of the covenant EUicott, Com. on PhlL lii. £.] 

2. Conciseness. 

His Attic tsste had the singular merit of giving concision 
to the perplexed periods of our surly style, 

I. & Israeli, Amen, of lit', II. 18. 

, His wonted vigour and concision. Brougham. 

oandtEttant (kon-si-tE'shgn), n. Tm Bp. cond- 
tadon s Pg. condtacfo m It condtasione, < L. t 
condtaHo(n-), < mmdtare, pp. condtatus, excite : 
see condte.) The act of stirring up, exciting, 
or putting m motion. 

The revelations of heaven are oonveied by new impres- 
sions, and the immediate lUuminatUm of the soul ; whereaa 
the deoeMng spirit, by condtaHon of humours, prodooeth 
his conceited pnantsam. Sir T. Browns, Vulg. arr., 1. 10. 


oo ad trto (koa-ohfi-tl'tfi), a. pt., pp. ofi ^ 
tor? excite: see oemcAj Is mutt, excited, 
agitated: noting passage* to be tendered to as 
to produce sneh on effect 
oanettfit (k#n-slt')> ff. * [■> OF. amcitor = Sp. 
Pg. oonowar =It eoncitare, < L. eoncitare. move 
violently, disturb, excite, < com-, together, + 
citare, move, stir: see cite, sod ox. excite,"] To 
excite. Cotgrave. 

oondtiient (xon-sit'i-sn)» n. [< con- + oittwn; 
m F. cmoitoven, etc. Cf. equiv. LL. conctvis, 
translating Or. ov/uro Wn^.] A fellow-citizen. 
[Bare.] 

A neighbour, or a stranger, or a foreigner or aoonoftton. 

Shorn, Hist Reformation ( Prof. 

a. See conch, a., 7. 

oonolamation (kon-kl$-m4'ahQn), w. [■ Pg. 
oonotoeio^Ko h It. ooik^mostofio (cf. OF. <wi- 
dlamitation), < L. oo»otema«o(n-), < oondamare , 
pp/wnetamato*, cry out together. < com*, to- 
gether, + damare, cry oat: see daim\ v,] An 
outcry or shout of many together: a clamorous 
outcry. [Bare.] 

The women continue their lamentations ; and many of 
the females of the neighbourhood, hearing the oondama- 
Mon, come to unite with them In this melancholy task. 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, XI. 286. 

conolave (kon'klav), a. [< ME. conclave, < OF. 
conclave, F. conclave = ft. conclavi h Sp. Pg. 
It. conclave, < L. conclave, a room that may be 
locked, in ML. the place of assembly of the 
cardinals of the Boman Catholic Church, the 
body of cardinals; < com-, together, + davis, a 
key : see davis, clef,] 1. A private apartment ; 
particularly, the place in which the Sacred Col- 
lege or assembly of cardinals of the Roman 
Catholic Church meets in privacy for the elec- 
tion of a pope.— 8. The assembly or meeting 


>f a pope.- 
\ cardinals 


for the election < 


merly the pope was elected by the clergy and people of 
Home ; but, owing to the violenoe and even bloodshed 
with which these elections were attended, the right of 
election was in 1068 vested in the cardinals, and is still 
exercised by them. During the progress of on election, 
which usually lasts several days, they and their attendants 
are looked up and guarded within the apartments in the 
Vatican oooupied by them, to prevent any external inter- 
ference or influence. 

It was said of a cardinal, by reason of hls apparent like- 
lihood to step into St Peter's chair, that in two conclaves 
he went in pope and came out again cardinal 

South, Sermons* 

3. The body of cardinals ; the Sacred College. 

I bid him weloome. 

And thank the holy conclave for their loves. 

Shot., Hen. VIII. f it 2. 

4. Any private meeting; a dose assembly. 

The great seraphic lords and cherubim 
In close recess and secret conclave sat 

Milton, P. L., L 796. 

I was ushered into the presence of the agoumence, who 
sat in a hall, surrounded by a reverend conclave of his 
bearded and long-haired monks. 

it Carton, Monsst In the Levant, p. 869. 

They were assembled in oonelave down in the meadow 
on whloh the fair had been held the day before. 

W, H. RwmU, Diary In India, II. 186. 

OUndavist(kon / klfi-viBt),fi. [s=F. oonclavistemt 
Sp. Pg. oondavista = It. oondavista; as con- 
clave + 4rf.] An ecclesiastic attending upon 
a cardinal in a conclave summoned for the elec- 
tion of p pope. 

oonollmata (kon-klTmfit), v, t, ; pret. and pp. 
ooneUmated, ppr. concUmating, [< con- + cli- 
mate,] To acclimatise. Quarterly Bev, [Bare.] 
ooncludo (kgn-kldd'), pret. and pp. con- 
cluded, ppr. conduding . [< ME. eonduden as 
F. oondwre m Pr. conduits as Sp. Pg. conduir 
■a It. conduderc, condUudere , < Xu condudere, 
shut up closely, < com-, together, + daudere, 
-dudere, dint: see dose\ and of. exdude, in- 
elude, occlude, predude, redude, seclude,] L 
irons. 1. To uut up ; close in ; inclose. [Ob- 
solete or poetical.] 

The very person of Christ . . . was only, touching bodily 
substance, concluded in the grave. 

Hooker, Bedes. Polity, v. | 62. 
I dreamt 

Of some vast charm concluded in that star 

To make fame nothing. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

8. To bring to an end ; finish; terminate. 

X will eendude this part with the speech of a counsellor 
of state. Bacon 


4. Tcfaaake a final judgment or determi na tion 
concerning; Judge; decide; determine; pro- 
nounce. 

The law condudet no man guilty upon conjectures, bat 
from the detection of some fault 

Penn, Liberty of Oonsdenoe, vL 
But no frail man, however great or high, 

Can be concluded blest before he die. 

Addison, tr. of Ovid. 

5. To infer or determine by reasoning; deduce; 
judge to be or to exist : used more particularly 
of strict and demonstrative inference, but also 
of induction and hypothesis. 

Reprove my allegation, if yon can ; 

Or else ooncludo my words effectual 

Shot,, 2 Hen. VL, ill 1. 
No man can conclude God's love or hatred to any person 
by anything that befals him. Tiuoteon, 

In vain the sage, with retrospective eye, 

Would from th’ apparent What conclude the Why, 
Inter the motive from the deed, and show 
That what we Chanc'd was what we meant to da 

Pope, Moral Essays, L 100. 

6. To stop or restrain, or, as in law, estop from 
argument or proceedings to the contrary ; oblige 
or bind, as by authority, or by one’s own argu- 
ment or concession: generally in the passive: 
as, the defendant is concluded by his own plea. 

If • . • they will appeal to revelation for their creation, 
they must be concluded by it. 

Sir M, Halo , Orig. of Mankind. 
I do not ooniider the dedaion of that motion, upon af- 
fidavits, to amount to a res judicata, which ought to con- 
clude the present inquiry. Chanoellor Kent, 

7t. To shut up ; refute ; stop the mouth of. 

In all these temptations Christ concluded the fiend, and 
withstood him. 

Jtwam, of W. Thorpe , In Wordsworth's Ecol. Blog., L 266. 
8f. To include. 

For God hath oondudsd them all In unbelief, that he 
might have mercy upon all Rom. xl 82. 

Under these titles of honour do I conclude true lovers. 

Ford, Honour Triumphant. 

II. intrans . 1. To close in; come to an end. 
This his suttle Argument to fast’n a repenting, and by 
that means a guiltiness of Strafford* death upon the Par- 
lament, condudet upon his own head. 

Milton, Elkonoklastes, iL 
A train of lies. 

That, made in Inst, conclude in perjuries. 

Drydsn, Fables. 

8. To come to a decision; resolve; determine; 
decide. 

They did conclude to bear dead Lucrece thence. 

Shak,, Lucrece, 1 1860. 
The forest sages pondered, and at length 
Concluded in a body to escort her 
Up to her father's house of pride and strength. 

Whittier, Bridal of Pennacook, v. 

8. To arrive at an opinion ; form a final judg- 
ment. 

Where gentry, title, wisdom, 

Cannot conclude, nut by the yea and no 
Cf general ignorance. Shak., Cor., ill L 

4. To perform the act of reasoning: deduce a 
consequence or consequences from given prem- 
ises; Infer. 

For why should we the busy soul believe, 

When boldly she concludes of that and this T 

Sir J, Daviu, Immortal of Soul, Int 

OOncludef, f». [< conclude, #.] A conclusion; 
an ending. 

I shall write this general! leter to you all, hoping It will 
be a good oonclude of a general, but a costly A tedious 
bussines* 

Shirley, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth Plantation, p. 406. 


Wa cannot be more wretched than we are; 

And death concludes all misery. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, v. 3. 

8. To settle, arrange, or determine finally. 

Shall we at last conclude effsminate peace? 

Shak,, 1 Hen. VI. , v. A 
Thlsmotioowas well liked of all but it was not thought 
fit to coushulc It ITifUArop, H&t New ItagtandTOb. 
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premises; logical connection ; consequence. 

A necessary or infallible concludency in these evidences 
of fact Sir M, Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 182. 

conoludfntt (kqn-kl5'dent), a . [■ Pg. It. con- 
dudente, It. also oondUuaente, < L. mn<duden{t-)s, 
ppr. of condudere, conclude : see conclude, v.] 
Bringing to a close ; decisive. 

Arguments . . . highly consequential and concluded to 
my purpose. Sir M, Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

oondudtr (kgn-kia'dftr), n. One who concludes. 

Not forward condudere in these times. 

Bp i Mountagu, Appeal to Omar, p, 146. 

OOneludiblft (kon-klO'di-bl), a, [< conclude, v,, 
+ -ttto.] Capable of being concluded or in- 
ferred, Bentley, 

concluding (kqn-kltt'ding), p. a. [Ppr. of con- 
dm de, e.] Final; ending; terminal; closing: 
as, the conduding sentence of an essay.— Oon- 
OtUdi&f Msm MauL ; (a) A small line secured to the 
middle of toe steps of stem-ladders. (W A line leading 
through the middle of the stops of a Jacob’s ladder* 


ooodudlnglyf (kgn-klfi'diiig-li), ode. Coneb- 
sively; wM incontrovertible evidence. 

Examine whether the opinion ... be eoucMtoptedem- 
onstratod or not SkrK,lMgby, 

condnia, n. Plural of condusum. 
ocmdusiblet (kqn-kie'zi-bl), a. [< L. condusus, 
pp. of condudere , conclude (nee conclude, v,), + 
-iblc.] Capable of being concluded or inferred; 
determinable. 

Tis . . . oertalnly condurible . . . that they win volun- 
tarily do this. Hammond, 

ocmclturton (kqn-kltt'xhqn), n. [< ME. conclu- 
sion, -ioun = D. conclude = G. conclusion cm Dan. 
konklusion, < OF. condusion, F. conclusion a= Pr. 
condusio m Bp. condusion m Pg. condusdo an 
It. condusione, < L. conclusion), < condudere, 
pp. condusus, conclude : see conclude, v.] 1. 
The end, dose, or termination; the final part: 
as, the condusion of a journey. 

Our friendships harry to short and poor eoneUuiant, be- 
cause we have made them a texture of wine and dreams, 
instead of the tough fibre of the human heart. 

Emerson, Friendship. 

8. Final result; outcome; upshot. 

And, the condusion is. she shall be thine : 

In practice let us put it presently. 

Shak,, Much Ado, 1. 1. 

3. Determination; final decision. 

Ways of peaceable condusion there are but two oertatn ; 
the one a sentence of judicial decision, given by authority 
thereto appointed within ourselves : the other, the like 
kind of sentence given by a more universal authority. 

Hooker, 

4. A proposition concluded or inferred from 
premises; the proposition toward which an 
argumentation tends, or which is established 
by it ; also, rarely, the act of inference. 

That there Is but one world, is a condusion of Faith. 

Sir T, Brovme, Religio Medld, L 86. 

He granted him both the major and the minor, bat de- 
nied the oondueion, Addison, Freeholder. 

It is laudable to encourage Investigation, but to hold 
back condusion. Jefferson, Correspondence, II. 887. 

5. In gram., that clause of a conditional sen- 
tence which states the consequence of the prop- 
osition assumed in the condition or protasis; 
the apodosis.— 6. In rhet., the last main divi- 
sion of a discourse; that part in which, the dis- 
cussion being finished, its bearings are deduced 
or its points are summed up ; a peroration, ap- 
plication, or recapitulation. 

The condusion, like the introduction, deserves spedal 
consideration. . . . In oratory the condusion Is called the 
' peroration. J, De Mills, Rhetoric, || 400, 406. 

7. An experiment ; a tentative effort for de- 
termining anything. [Obsolete except in the 
phrase to try conclusions.] 

We practise ... all conditions ot grafting and inocu- 
lating. BowmTSew Atlantis. 

Her physician tells me 
She hath pursued conditions infinite 
Of easy ways to die. Shak., A. and O., v. i» 

All the evening pricking down some things, and trying 
some conditions upon my viall. in order to the Inventing 
a better theory of musick than hath yet been abroad. 

Pcpys, Diary, III. 404. 

8. In law : (a) The effect of an act by which 
he who did it is bound not to do anything In- 
consistent therewith; an estoppel. (&) The 
end of a pleading or conveyance, (c) A finding 
or determination . — Oanoliision of toot, the state- 
ment by a judge or referee of his decision as to what are 
the true facts of the controversy. - Conclusion of law, 
the statement bya judge or referee of the legml rights and 
obligations of the parties resulting from the conclusions 
of fset.-— Conclusion to the oountxy, the condusion of 
a pleading by which a party “puts himself upon hls conn- 
try”— that is, appeals to the verdict of s jury. Bm mmntry, 
e. -Fallacy of Irrelevant oonolnslon. See/sOMy.— 
Foregone oomnuslon. (a) Something already done or 
aooompllshed ; an accomplished fact 

logo. Nay. this was but his dream. 

Oik. But this denoted a foregone condusion. 

Shak., Othello, 111 8. 
(6) Something which Is certain to be done or to happen : 
as, it is a foregone conclusion that he will be elected.— 
X& oonoludon, finally : lastly ; to oondude ; formerly, 
in short — to ny oonolnslons with s parson, to en- 
gage with him in a contest for mastery, either physical 
or mental ; struggle for victory over him. as In a discus- 
sion, a trial of strength, or a lawsuit - ffyn. Deduction, 
Corollary, etc. (see infsrenos), issue, event, upshot, finale, 
completion. 

mdusio&alt (kqn-klO'shgn-nl), a. [< <mdu* 
sion + -a/.] Concluding. Bp. Hooper. 
oondnsto Ckgn-klfi'siv), a. imF. condusifm 
Pr. eonclusiu & Sp. Pg. It. condustoo , < LL. 
*condu8ivus (in ndv. conclusive), < L. condusus, 
pp.of condudere, conclude: gee oondude, o.l I. 
Decisive of argument or questioning; dispelling 
doubt; finally deciding; leading. to a conclusion 
or determination. 

The agreeing votes of both booses were not by any lsir 
or reason, oon dusiee to my judgment Eimn Bam U ks. 
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Then ii very strong evidence, although it la not eonriu- 
Km. that in a given gas— say in a vowel full of carbonic 
add — the molecule* are not all of the same weight 

IK. K . Clifford, Lectures, L 808. 

The argument from the impowibility of a thing to its 
non-existence is final and cotwlueive. 

Mivarl , Nature and Thought, p. 118. 

8. Specifically, bringing about or leading to a 
logical conclusion ; conforming to the rules of 
the syllogism. 

Men ... not knowing the true forms of syllogisms 
cannot know whether they are made in right and otmelu- 
sive modes and figures. Locke. 

S. In laic, possessing such weight and force 
as not to admit of contradiction.-. Conclusive 
evldenoe, in law, evidence which precludes further con- 
tradiction of the fact in question : evidence which, if not 
disproved, precludes dispute on the point It is adduced 
to prove. Thus, a judgment for a debt Is said to be con- 


clusive evidence of the Indebtedness it establishes, heuauw, 
having been put in evidence against the debtor* he canuot 
usually give other evidence merely In denial of the indebt- 
edness. unlew he first gives evidence sufficient to avoid 
the judgment. Such evidence is said to raise a conclusive 
presumption of the fact it ia adduced to prove. The 
phrase conclusive evidence is also used, more loosely, of 
evidenoe which, though not necessarily conclusive, yet, 
not having been contradicted, is sufficient as matter ox 
law to oblige a jury to come to the proposed conclusion, 
-toll. L Eventual, Ultimate , etc. (sec final), convincing, 
decisive, unanswerable, irrefutable. 

OOndUflively (kgn-kltf'siv-li), adv. In a con- 
clusive manner; decisively: with final deter- 
mination: as, the point ox law is conclusively 
settled. 

As it is universally allowed that a man when drunk 
sees double, it follows conclusively that he sees twice as 
well as his sober neighbors. Jrving, Knickerbocker, p. 288. 

oondusiveiiess (kon-klfl'siv-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of 'being conclusive or decisive of argument 
or doubt ; the power of determining opinion or 
of settling a question. * 

The conelusiveness of the proof. J. 8. MM, Logic, 
oondnsory (kqn-kl#'»$-ri), a. [< L. eonclusus , 
pp. of ooncluaere, conclude (see conclude, t\), 
4* -cry.] Conclusive. [Bare.] 
oandnsum (kon-klO'sum), w. ; pi. oondusa (-eft). 
[L., prop. neut. of conclwm, pp. of oondudere , 
dose: see conclude, v.] In diplomacy . See ex- 
tract. 

A condumm is a rtfsumd of the demands presented by 
a government It may be discussed ; and therein lies its 
difference from an ultimatum, which must be accepted or 
rejected as it stands. Blackwoods Mag . 

oanooagulatet (kcm-kd-ag'fi-lfit), V. t. or i. [< 
cos- + coaguiate. ] To curdle or congeal to- 
gether ; form, or form into, one homogeneous 
mass. [Bare.] 

For some solutions require more, others less, spirit of 
wine to concoagulate adequately with them. 

Boyle, Works, L 442. 

oonooagalatiant (kon-k^-fl-la'shgn), ft. [< 
concoagulate: see -aUon.] % A coagulating or 
coalescing together, as of different substances 
or bodies into one homogeneous mass; crystal- 
lisation of different salts in the same men- 
struum. 

A eonooagulation of the corpuscles of a dissolved metal 
with those of the menstruum. Boyle, Works, HI. 68. 

concoct (kgn-kokt'), v, [< L. eoncoctus, pp. of 
conooquere (> It. concuoccrc), boil together, di- 
gest, prepare, think over, < com-, together, + 
coquorc, cook: see cook l, v.] I, irons. If. To 
digest. 

After a (cold) Peare, either drinke wine to eonooct it. or 
send for the Friest to confesse you. Cotgrav* (a v. vrn). 

He must not be called till he hath concocted and slept 
his surfeit into a trace and a quiet resplto. 

Jet. Taylor , Works (ed. 1886), I. 609. 

8f. To purify or sublime; refine by removing 
the gross or extraneous matter. 

Than the waters whereof rNttua] there is none more 
sweet* ... and of all others most wholesome. . . . Such 
it is in being so concocted by the Sun. 

Sandy , Travalles, p. 78, 

8t. To ripen ; develop. 

The root which still contlnueth in the earth is still con- 
cocted by the earth. Bacon. 

4. To combine and prepare the materials of, 
as in cookery; honee, to get up, devise, plan, 
contrive, plot, etc. : as, to concoct a dinner or 
a bowl of punch: to concoct a scheme or a con- 
spiracy. 

Grouse pie, with hare 
In the middle, Is fare 

Which, duly concocted with science and care, 

Doctor Kitchener says, is beyond all compare. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, 1. 169. 

That vaunted statesmanship which concocts constitu- 
tions never has amounted to anything. 

IT. PMlUps, Speeches, p. 876. 

XLt totroM*. 1. To mature; ripen. 

The longer the tales steyeth in the root end stalk, the 
beHirttMneMCKA. Bacon, Nat Hist* 1 466. 


8. To digest. 9 

For cold maketh appetite, but naturall haute ooncocteth 
or boyleth. SirT. Blyot , Castle of Health, U. 

oonoooter (kgn-kok'tto), n. [< concoct 4- -cr*. 
Of. It. ooncottore, a oonoooter, F. concoctcwr, a 
digestive medicine.] One who oonooots. 

This private eoncocter of malcontent 

Milton, Apology for Bmectymnuus. 

concoction (kpn-kok'shgn), n. [ B F. concoction 
ss Pg. conoocgdo m It. concosione, < L. concoo- 
tfo(w-), < conooquere, pp. coneoctue , digest, pre- 
pare : see concoct .] If. Digestion. 

Also, the eating of sondrie sorts of meat require often 
pottos of drinke, which binder concoction. 

Babies Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 262. 
Your words of hard concoction, jyour] rude poetry, 

Have much impaired my health ; try sense another while. 

Shirley, Hyde Park, 11. 4. 

Bad meats will scarce breed good nourishment in the 
healthiest concoction. Milton, Areopagitica, p. 16. 

8f. The process by which morbid matter was 
formerly supposed to be separated from the 
blood or humors, or otherwise changed and pre- 
pared to be thrown off ; maturation. 

This hard rolling Is between concoction and a simple 
maturation. Bacon , Nat Hut 

3f. A ripening or maturing; maturity. 

The constantest notion of concoction Is, that it should 
signify the degrees of alteration of one body into another, 
from crudity to perfect concoction. 

Bacon , Nat Hist, f 888. 

All this mellows me for heaven, and so ferments In this 
world, as I shall need no long concoction In the grave, but 
hasten to the resurrection. Bonne, Letters, lzzxlL 

4. The act of preparing and combining the 
materials of anything; hence, the devising or 
planning of anything; the act of contriving or 
getting up : as. the concoction of a medical pre- 
scription, or or a scheme or plot. 

This was an error in the first concoction, and therefore 
never to be mended in the second or third. 

Dryden , l*ref. to (Edlpus. 

6. That which is concocted ; specifically, a mix- 
ture or compound of various ingredients: as, a 
concoction ox whisky, milk, and sugar. 

concoctivet (kgn-kok'tiv), a. [— Pg. ooncoctivo; 
as concoct 4- -foe.] 1. Digestive; having the 
power of digesting. 

Hence the ooncoctive powers, with various art, 
palimr ‘ * * " 


replaced by certain functions of themselves, 
those of the other set are also replaced by cer- 
tain determinate functions of themselves.— 


replaced by a set of linear functions of that second set, the 
coefficients of the two sets of linear functions being re- 

ipafkkis 


luted together in a definite manner. The principal 1 

of simple concomitance are eogrsdimcy and oontragrsdL 

““ [A* 


Subduo the cruder aliments to chyle. 

Armstrong, Art of Preserving Health. 

8. Bipening or tending to ripen or mature. 

Tho fallow ground, laid open to the sun, coneoetive, 

Thomson , Autumn. 

concolor (kon-kul'gr), a . [m F. concolore — It. 
conoolore , < L. concolor , of one color, < com-, to- 
gether, 4- color, color.] 1 . Of one color ; whole- 
colored; not party-colored or variegated in 
color.— 8. Of the same color with or as (some- 
thing else): having the same colors or colora- 
tion : specifically, in entom applied to the wings 
of a lepidopteroos insect when the upper and 
lower surfaces show the same colors and pat- 
terns. 

Conoolour animals, and such as arc confined unto one 
color. Sir T. Browns, Vulg. Err., vL 11. 

Also concolorous. 

concolorate (kon-knl'or-fit), a . [As concolor 
4- -atch ] In entom., having the same color : 
specifically said of the wings when the upper 
and lower surfaces have the same colors and 
patterns, as in some Lepidoptera. 

concolorous (kon-kul'gr-us), a. [As concolor 
4- -ous.] Same as oonoolor. 

It would seem that, union specially bred by concolor- 
ous marriages, bine-eyed belles win be scarce in the Mil- 
lennium. Science, IV. 867. 

concoxnitanoe, conoomitsney (kgn-kom'i-tfpis, 
-tgn-si), ft. [< F. concomitance ss Sp. Pg. con- 
comitancia ss It concomitansa , < ML. ooncomi- 
tantia, < LL. coneomitan(t-)s, concomitant: see 
concomitant .] 1. The state of being concomi- 
tant: a being together or in connection with 
another. 

The secondary action subsisteth not alone, but in eon- 
eomitancy with the other. Sir T. Browne. 

8. In Bom. Caih. theol.. the coexistence of the 
body and blood of Christ in the single euoha- 
rlstfo element of bread, so that those who par- 
take of the consecrated host receive him in rulL 
Also concomitation. 

And therefore the dream of tho Church of Borne that 
he that receives the body receives also the blood, because 
by concomitance the blood is received in the body, is 
neither true nor pertinent to this question. 

Jsr, Taylor, Buie of Conscience, ii 8. 

8. In math,, a relation between two sets of 
variables such that, when those of one set are 


poncomitaneonst (kgn-kom4-tft'n$-us). a. 
concomitant 4- -ancons.] Accompanying. 

Concmttansous with most of other vices. 

Feltham, Besolvss, 1L 56. 

concomitant (kon-kom'i-tant), a. and ft. [■■ 
F. concomitant && Bp. Pg. It. conoomitante , < 
LL. concomitants, ppr. of concomitari, accom- 
pany, < L. com-, together, 4- comitari, accom- 
pany, < comes (oomit-), a companion : see counts*] 
I, a. Accompanying: conjoined with: concur- 
rent; attending: used absolutely or followed by 
with or to. 

It hss pleased onr wise Creator to annex to several ob- 
jects ... a concomitant pleasure. Looks. 

As the beauty of tho body accompanies the health of It, 
so certainly is decency concomitant to virtue. 

Hughes (quoted by Crabb). 
Be-distributions of Matter Imply concomitant re-distri- 
butions of Motion. H. Spencer, Prin. of BioL, f 17. 

IL ft* 1. A thing that is conjoined or con- 
current with another; an accompaniment; an 
accessory; an associated thing, quality, or cir- 
cumstance. 

The othor concomitant of ingratitude is bardhearted- 
neu. South, Sermons. 

Gaiety may be a conoomitant of all sorts. of virtue. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 7. 
Wealth with its usual ,concomitants, elegance and com- 
fort. Prescott, Ford, and Isa., L L 

3f. A person who accompanies another; an at- 
tendant or a companion. 

He made him the chief conoomitant of his heir-apparent 
and only son. Sir H. Wotton, Bellqutn, p. 212. 

8. In math., a form invariantively connected 
with a given form or system of forms. It is a 

a uantio derived from a given system of quantlos (of which 
» is Mid to be a conoomitant) in such a way that, the 
variables of the given system of quantlos being linearly 
transformed, and another quantio being similarly derived 
from the transformed system of quantlos. the first derived 
quantlc is transformed into the second (to a constant 
factor prbs) either by a similar or by a reciprocal trans- 
formation at the variables to that which gave the seoond 
system of quantlcs from the first— Mixed oonoomltant, 
in math., a concomitant of two systems of quantlos such 
that, when these two systems are severally linearly trans- 
formed, the conoomitant Is to be transformed similarly 
as to one set and reciprocally as to the other. 

concomitantly (kon-kom'i-tftat-li), adv. So as 
to be concomitant ; in company or combination ; 
accessory. 

A few carious particular* . . . which ooneomitantly il- 
lustrate the history of the arts. Walpole, life of Veitns. 

co&oomltatot (kon-kom # i-tat), v. t. [< LL. oon- 
comitatue , pp. of concomitari, accompany: see 
concomitant?] To accompany or attend ; be as- 
sociated or connected with. 

This simple bloody speetatlon of the lungs is differenced 
from that which conoomitates a pleurisy. 

Harvey , Consumptions. 

ooncomltAtiont (kgn-kom-i-t&'shgn), *. [<om- 
comitate: tee -a Hon.] Same as concomitance, 2. 

My seoond cause why I vm condemned an heretike is 
that I denied transubstantiation and concomitation, two 
iogling words of the papists, by the which they doe be- 
leeue . . , that Christ's naturall bodie is made of bread, 
and the Godhead by and by to bee ioyned thereunto. 

Taylor, in Foxa's Martyrs, p. 1888. 

oanooffd (kong'kdrd), «». [< F. Concorde m Pr. 
Sp. Pg. It. conoordia, < L. eonoordia, agree- 
ment, union, harmony, < conoor(d-)s , earlier 
conoordis, ot the same mind, agreeing, < con i-, 
together, 4- cor(d-) m E. heart: see cordial, 
core l, and heart, and cf, accord, discord .] 1, 
Agreement between persons ; union in opinions, 
sentiments, views, or interests; unanimity; 
harmony; accord; peace. 

What concord hath Christ with Belial ? 2 Cor. vi. 15. 

Had I power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into bell 

5*o*., Macbeth, tv. 8. 
Love-quarrels oft in pleasing oeneonf end. 

MiUon, B. A, L 1008. 

8. Agreement between things; mutual fitness; 
harmony. 

If, nature’s concord broke, 

Among the c on stellations war were sprang. 

MiUon, T. L, vi 811. 
Far-reaching concords ot astronomy 
Frit in the plants, and in the punctual birds. 



8. In amh: (a) The simultaneous oomWna- 
tion of tones that are in tone or In harmony 
with each other: oppoeed to discord. 

The true concord of wall-tuned sounds. 

8hak., Sonnets, vilL 

(() Specifically, a simultaneous combination 
of two or more tones, which has a final and 
satisfactory effect when taken alone, without 
preparation or resolution. Concords of two tones 
(also called consonances) are either perfect or imperfect: 
perfect concords Include prince, fourths, fifths, ana oc- 
taves, and Imperfect Include major and minor thirds and 
major and minor sixths. Concords of more than two 
tones contain only the above Intervals between every 
pair of their constituent tones; but the triad, consisting 
of the id. 4th, and 7th of the scale when the 2d Is In the 
lowest voice, is ranked as a concord, notwltlistandlng the 
dissonance between the 4th and 7th. (See triad; and com- 
mon chord, under chord, 4.) Concords of two tones are 
acoustically distinguished from dlsoords by the simplicity 
of the ratios between the vibration-numbers of the tones: 
thus, the ratloe of the above oonoords are l, 4, 1, f , f , I, A, 
and | respectively. (See interval and consonance.) 

At musloke's saored sotinde my fatisies eft tmgonno 
In concorde e, dlscordes, notes, and cllffesJ In tunes of uni- 
tonne. Gascoigne , Fruit of Fetters. 

4. A compact; an agreement by stipulation; 
a treaty. [Archaic.] 

The concord mode between Henry and Roderick the 
Irish king. Sir J. Soviet, State of Ireland. 

Be now openly proclaimed that he had no Intention of 
abiding by the eoncord of Salamanca. 

I'retco tt, Ferd. and Isa., 11. 17. 

5. In Eng. law, an agreement between the parties 
in a fine, made by leave of the court, prior to 
the abolition of that mode of conveyance, it was 
an acknowledgment from the deforciants that the land in 

Q uestion was tho right of the complainant. 

I. In gram., agreement of words in construc- 
tion, as adjectives with nouns in gender, num- 
ber, and case, or verbs with nouns or pronouns 
in number and person.- Book of Oonoord. the 
fundamental symbol of tho Lutheran Church, containing 
the Apostles’, Nlcene, and Athanaslan Creeds, the Augs- 
burg Confession, the Apology for the Augsburg Confession, 
the Schmalkald Articles, the two catechisms of Luther, and 
the Formula of Concord. It appeared in 1680.— Formula 
or Fbrm Of Oonoord, one of the symbolical liooks of the 
Lutheran Church, drawn up at Torgau In 1677 as a final 
statement of its doctrines on controverted points, and 
adopted by many German states. 

concordt (kon-kflrd'), v. [< ME. concorden, < 
OF. ooncorder, F. ooncorder ■= Pr. Sp. Pg. con- 
cordat =s It. conoordare, < L. conoordare, be of 
one mind, agree, < concor(d-)s, agreeing: see 
oonoord, n„ and cf. accord, record, t?.] I. in- 
trans. To agree; cooperate. 

Friends and associates ready to concord with them in 
any desperate measure. Clarendon, Lifo, XL 109. 

IL . trans . To reconcile ; bring into harmony. 

Hut vndemtanding that it was conoorded and concluded, 
he forthwith rotourned to the sayde place of Amphlpolls. 

Nicotic, tr. of Thucydides, folT 132. 
He lived and died with general councils In his pate, with 
wiudmllls of nnion to concord Rome and England, Eng- 
land and Rome, Germany with them both. 

Hp. Haeket, Abp. Williams, L 102. 

conoordablet (kqn-kdr'da-bl), a. [< ME. con - 
cordable, < OF. conoordabie = Sp, conoordabie = 
Pg. conoordavel, < LL. conoordabilis , agreeing, 
< L. conoordare, agree: see oonoord, v., and 
-able.] Capable of according; agreeing; cons 
responding. 

For in oronike of time ago 
I fynde a tale conoordabie. 

Gower , Conf. Amant, IL 

conoord&blyt (kqn-k6r'd$-bli), adv. With con- 
cord or agreement ; accordantly, 
lhafc religion which they do both ooncordably teach. 

T. Rogere, On the Thirty-nine Articles. 

d Mu x mUnoe (kQn-kdr'dans), n. [< ME. con- 
cordaunoe , < OF. concordance, F. concordance = 
Sp. Pg. oonoordancia = It. concordance, < ML. 
conoordantia, < L. concordance, ppr, of con- 
oordare, agree: see concordant, concord , v.] 1. 
The state of being concordant; agreement; 
harmony. 

The knowledge concerning the sympathies and concor- 
dances between the mind and body. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, IL 188. 
Contrasts and yet concordances. Carlyle. 

8f. In gram., concord. 

After the three Concordances learned, ... let the mas- 
ter read unto hym the Epistles of Olocro. 

Aeeham, The Scholemaster, p. 2. 

8. A classified collection of the different pas- 
sages of a work, as of the Bible or the plays of 
Shakspere, with references to the places of their 
occurrence. A verbal concordance consists of an alpha- 
tetioal list of the principal words used In the work, un- 
der each of which references to the passages in whieh it 
is found are arranged in order, generally with citation of 
the essential part of each. A real concordance la an alpha- 
betical index of subjects. (Compare Aomony iuaiimUar 
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The Latfh concordances of St Hierom’s Bible. 

Jer. Taylor , Works, XXL Hi. 

A. D. 1878, Thomas de Farnylawe, canon of York cathe- 
dral, leaves a Bible and concordance to be put in the north 
aisle of St Nicholas's. Newcastle. 

Quoted in Rack's Church of our Fathers, QL L 66, note. 

concordancyt (kqn-kAr'dpi-si), n. Same m 
concordance, 1. 

oonoord&nt (kfln-kflr'dftnt), a. [= F. concor- 
dant as Sp. Pg. It. coneordante , < L. conoor - 
dan(t-)s, ppr, of conoordare, agree: see oonoord, 
f.1 1. Agreeing; agreeable; correspondent; 
suitable ; nannonious. 

Concordant discords. Mir. for Mags., p. 566. 

Were every one employed in points concordant to their 
natures, professions, and arts, commonwealths would rise 
up of themselves. Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err. 

9. In music, consisting of a concord, or having 
the effect of one. See concord, 3, and conso- 
nant, a., 1 —Oonoordant chord or harmony. Same 
as consonant chord (which see, under consonant). 

concordantlal (kon-k6r-dan ' Bhftl), a. [= F. 
ooncordantiel, < ML. conoordantia : see concor- 
dance and -at.] Relating to or of the nature of 
a concordance. See concordance , 8. 

Every imaginable sort of aid and appendix to the origi- 
nal texts, with grammar and concordantial lexioons adapt- 
ed to every want. New York Independent, June 80, 1870. 

concord&ntly (kgn-kdr'dant-li), adv. In a con- 
cordant manner. 

Mloha’s disciples, who hope to lodge coneordantly to- 
gether an idol and an ephod. 

W. Montague, Devoute Essays, xlll. 7. 

concordat (kon-kdr'datj, n, [Formerly conoor - 
date (now as F.) ; = F. concordat = Sp. con- 
cordat = Pg. concordat , concordato h It. con- 
cordat, < NL. concordatum, prop. neut. of L. 
concordats , pp. of conoordare, agree : see con- 
cord, o.] An agreement ; a compact ; a conven- 
tion; especially, an agreement between church 
and state. 

A barren, ambiguous, delusive concordat had baffled the 
peremptory demand of Germany tor a reformation of the 
church. Milman , Latin Christianity, xiv. 7. 

Nor will any universal formula Ins possible so long as 
different nations and churches are In different stages of 
development, even If for the highest form of Church and 
State such a formal concordat be practicable. 

Stubbs, Const Hist. (2d ed.), f 607. 
Specifically— (a) In canon law, a compact, covenant, or 
agreement concerning some beneficiary matter as a res- 
ignation, permutation, promotion, or the like, (b) In civil 
law, a composition deed, (c) A convention or treaty be- 
tween the seo of Rome and any secular government, with 
a view to arrange ecclesiastical relations. The most cele- 
brated modern concordat is that concluded in 1801 be- 
tween Napoleon Bonaparte as first consul and Plus VII., 
defining the restored privileges of the Roman Catholic 
Church in France, and regulating in detail the relations 
between the ecclesiastical and civil powers. — OonoordAt 
Of Wonm, the convention between Calixtus IL and the 
emperor Henry V., in 1122, ending the struggle concerning 
investiture. 

concord&tet (kon-kdr'd&t), n. [< NL. conoor- 
datum: see concordat. ] An obsolete form of 
concordat. Swift. 

ooncordart (kfln-kdr'der), n. One who makes 
peace and promotes harmony. 

The roiall image of the Prince of Peace, 

The blest ooncorder that made warres to oease. 

Taylor. 

conoordial (kfln-kdr'gi&l), a. [< concord, after 
cordial.] Harmonious ; characterised by con- 
cord; concordant. [Rare.] 

A conoordial mixture. Irving, Braoebrldge Hall. 

ooacordiit (kQn-kta'dist), n. [< concord + -tef.] 
The compiler of a concordance. Worcester. 


We an all ooncorporated, as it wive, and made copart- 
ners of the promise in Christ 

Abp. Ueeher, Sermons (16&X p. ft. 
ConcorporaHng thingi inconsistent. 

Boyle, Works, VL tt. 
9. To assimilate by digestion. 

XLt intrans. To unite in one mass or body. 
To bring the stock and graff to (if J mj^nwi jpeajy con- 


BoyU, 

concorporate (kon-k6r'p$-rftt), a. [< L. oon- 
corporate , pp. : see the verb.] United in the 
same body ; incorporated. [Archaic.] 

Both Which, concorporate, 

Do make the elementary matter of gold. 

B. Jenson, Alchemist, U. L 
But if we are all concorporate with one another in Christ, 
and not only with one another, but with Himself, in that 
He is in us through His own Flesh, how are we not aU 
clearly one both with each other and with Christ? 

Pwtey, Eirenicon, p. 66. 

concorporationt (kon-kdr-p^rf'Rhqn), II. [< 
LL. oonoorporatio(n-), < L. concorpwarc. con- 
corporate: see concorporate, #.] The union of 
things in one substance or body. Dr. H. More. 

concoctate (kon-kos'tfit), a. [< NL. coneostatus, 
< L. com-, together. + costatus, ribbed: see oos- 
tate.] In hot., having converging ribs : applied 
to leaves in which the ribs curving from the oase 
converge at the apex. 

concourse (kong'kdrs), ft. [< F. concoursss Bp. 
Pg. concurtto=li. concorso, < L. concursus, a run- 
ning together, a throng, < concurrere, pp. concur- 
sus, run together, < com-, together, + ourrere, 
run: see concur , course*-, current.] 1. A moving, 
running, or flowing together; a commingling; 
concurrence; confluence; coincidence. 

The coalition of tho good frame of the universe was not 
the product of chance or fortuitous concourse of particles 
of matter. Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

By the concourse of story, place, and time, Diotrephes 
was the man St John chiefly pointed at 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 168. 
9. A meeting or coming together of people; an 
assembly; a throng; a crowd. 

Concourse in arms, fierce faces threatening war. 

Milton, P. L., xL 64L 
The noise and busy concourse of the mart 

Dryden, Afoeld. 

Amidst the concourse were to be seen the noble ladles 
of Milan in gay fantastic cars, shining In silk brocade, 
and with sumptuous caparisons for their horsea. Prescott . 

8. An assemblage of things ; an agglomeration; 
a gathering ; a cluster. 

Under some concourse of shades, 
Whose branching arms thick Intertwined might shield 
From dews and damps of night hia shelter'd head. 

Milton, P. R., iv. 404. 

4f. The place or point of meeting; a point of 
contact or junction of two or more bodies. 

The drop will begin to move toward the concourse of 
the glasses. Newton. 

Hence — 6. A place for the gathering or re- 
sort of carriages with their occupants, as at a 
good point of view or of accommodation in a 
’ te.— 6t. Concurrence; 


park or other public place 
aid; cooperation. 



t (kon-kdr'di-ti), a. [< concord 
oora. Bailey. 


* concord, adj. 
Con- 


-ity.] Com 


conoordlyt (kong'kflrd-ll), adv. [< 

(< L. ooncor(d-)s : see oonoord, n. ), + -Jy®.] 
cordantly. 

What they delibert wiielie, let them acoom] 

cordlie, not wring nor swaruing one from the o 

Foot, Martyrs, Epistle of Gregorie. 

ooncorporalt (kon-kdr'p^-r^l), a. [■ It. conoor- 
porale (cf. Sp. concotvorco —Pg. oonoorporeo), 
< LL. concorporaUs, < L. com-, with, together, 
+ corpus (oorpor-), body : see corpordL] Of the 
same oody or company, Bailey. 
o on oorpor a te (kon-kdr'pf-rftt), c . ; pret. andpp. 
ooncorporated, ppr. concorporaUng . [< L. con- 
corporatus, pp. of eoncorporare (> It ooncor- 
porare, unite in one body), < com-, together, + 
corporarc, embody: see corporate.] L trans. 
If. To unite in one substance or body; bring 
into any close union ; incorporate. 

To be canoorporated in the same studies and exercises, 
in the same affections, employments, and course of life. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 72, 


Why should he despair of success, since effects natu- 
rally follow their causes, and the divine ITovidenoe is 
wont to afford its concourse to such proceedings? 

Barrow, Works, X. i, 
7. Lx Scots law, concurrence by a person hav- 
ing legal (piiiflcation to grant it. Thus, to 
every nbel in the Court of Justiciary the lord 
advocate’s concourse or concurrence is neces- 
sary. — Oo n o o ur — of actions, in Scots law . the case 
where, for the same cause, a prosecution which proceeds 
ad vindictam publicum and a prosecution or action ad 
civilem efeotum go on concurrently. 

ccmcreate (kon'kr$-ftt), v. t. [< LL. ooncreatus, 
pp. adj., < L. com-, together, + creatus, pp. of 
creare, create : see create. Cf. It. concrearc, Pg, 
concrcar, F. concrSer, conereate.] To create 
with or at the same time. [Obsolete or archaic.] 
A rule concreated with man. Feltham, Resolves, IL X 
If God did conereate grace with Adam, that grace was 
nevertheless grace. Jer. Taylor, Repentance, vL ft 4. 

conereate (kon'krfr4t), a. [=Pg. concrcadom 
It. conercato, < LL. concrcatus, pp. adi: see 
the verb.] Created at the same time. [Rare.] 
All the faculties supposed conereate with human con- 
sciousness. Tr. for Alien, and Neurol., VI. 60S. 

ooncreditt (kgn-kred'it), c. t. [< L. concrcatus. 
pp. of concredere, intrust, consign, commit, < 
com-, together, 4* credere, intrust: see credit, 
andcf.ooormftt.] To intrust; commit in trust; 
accredit. 

There it was that he spake the parable of the king, who 
concredited divers talents to his servants, and haring at 
his return exacted an account, rewarded them who bad 
improved their bank. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), L MB. 

When gentlemen of quaUtte have been sent beyond the 
seas, resigned and atmere dite d to the conduct of such ae 
they call Govemoura. Bmtyn, To Mr. Edward Thuriand. 



oo a cran m tlont (kon-krf-mft'shgn), n. [< LL. 
ooncrematio(H-) f < L. ooneremare , pp. ooncrema- 
tus, burn up, < com-, together, + cremare, bum : 
see cremate.] The net of burning up; burning 
or cremation, as of dead bodies. 

When some one died drowned, or iu any other way 
which excluded concremation and required burial, they 
made a likeliest of him and put it on the altar of idols, 
together with a largo offering of wine and bread. 

Quoted by //. Spencer. 

concrement (kon ' kr$ - ment), ft. [< LL. con- 
cretnentum, < L. ooncrescere , grow together: see 
concre8ce f and of. increment. ] A growing toge- 
ther; concretion; a concreted mass. [Bare.] 

The concrement of a pebble or flint 

Sir M. Halt, Orig. of Mankind. 

The stony concrement* which are found, about the site 
of a pea, in the apices of the lungs of old people. 

Policy, Bacteria Investigation, p. 172. 

ooncresoe (kgn-kres'), v - ; pret. and pp. oon- 
cresoed , ppr. eoncrescing . [< L. ooncrescere, 
grow together, < com-, together, + cresoere, 
grow: see crescent, and of. accresce , decrease, 
increase , etc. Cf. concrete.] To grow together. 

The concrexced lips of an elongated blastopore. 

J. A. Ryder. 

concrescence (kgn-kros'gns), n. [= Sp. concre- 
oencia, < L. wncrfswMtfa', < ooncrescere, grow to- 
gether : fwojxxtcrescc.] 1 . Growth or increase ; 

Seeing it is neither a substance perfect, nor . . . in* 
Choate, . . . how any other substance should thence take 
concrescence. it liatli not lieen taught 

Ilalrfgh, Hist. World, I. L 10. 

2. A growing together, in general; a coming 
together in process of growth or development, 
to unite or form one part : in anat. ana zool, 
used of parts originally separate. 

The eonereeeence of the folds of the mantle to form a 
definitely-closed sliell-sac. 

E. R . Jjankeeter , Encyc. Brit., XVI. 671. 
8. In biol., the growing together or coalescence 
of two or several individual cells or other or- 
ganisms ; conjugation ; a kind of copulation in 
which two or more organisms become one. See 
conjugation, 4. 

The act of reproduction commences as a rule with the 
complete or partial fusion of two individuals. . . . Tills 
conercMcenee gives the stimulus to clianges in the appro- 
priate parts. Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat (trails.), p. 88. 

4. In hot, the union of cell-walls, as those of 
mycelial hyphen, by means of a cementing sub- 
stance formed in process of growth, so that 
they are inseparably grown together. Also 
called cementation . 

COncresdble (kgn-kres'i-bl), a. [< F. concres- 
cible = Bp. concrecible = Pg. concrescivel as It. 
concrescibile, < NL. as if *concrescibilis, < L. 
oomrmmrc, grow together : see concresce, con- 
crete.'] 1. Capable of oonorescing or growing 
together. — 2. Capable of becoming concrete, 
or of solidifying. 

They formed a genuine, fixed, conereecUAe oil, 

Fourcroy (tram. ). 

concrescive (kgn-kres'iv), a. [< concresce + 
-ire.] Growing together; uniting. [Bare.] 
concrete (kon'krfit or kon-kr6t')> a. and n. [= 
D. konkrect as G. concrct = Dan. Sw. konkret = 
F, Pr. concret = Sp. Pg. It. concreto, < L, con- 
cretus. grown together, hardened, condensed, 
solid (neut. ooncretum, firm or solid matter), pp. 
of ooncrescere, grow together, harden, condense, 
stiffen: see concresce, and cf. discrete.'] La. 1. 
Formed by coalescence of separate partielos 
or constituents; forming a mass; united in a 
coagulated, condensed, or solid state. 

The flrat concrete state or consistent surface of the chaos 
must be of the same figure as the last liquid state. 

Bp. Burnet. 

2. In logic, considered as invested with the ac- 
cidents of matter; particular; individual: op- 
posed to abstract. 

There is also this difference between concrete and ab- 
stract names, ttiat those were invented before proposi- 
tions, but these after ; for these could have no being till 
there were propositions from whose copula they proceed. 

Uobbes, Works, L iii. ft 4. 

Banyan is almost the only writer who ever gave to the 
abstract the Interest of the concrete. 

Macaulay , Pilgrim's Progress. 

A concrete notion Is the notion of a body as It exists in 
nature invested with all its qualities. 

Fleming, Vocab. of Philos., p. 106. 

8. In music, melodloally unbroken; without 
flldps or distinct steps in passing from one pitch 
to another.-— 4. Consisting of concrete: as, a 
ooncrete pavement.- Concrete abstraction. See 
oftstroctfcn.— Concrete noon, the name at something 
having a ooncrete existence : opposed to an abetraet noun, 
which is the name of an attribute.— Concrete number. 
Sw abstract, a., L 
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IL *. 1. A mass formed by concretion or 
coalescence of separate particles of matter in 
one body. 

They pretend to be able by the fire to divide all con- 
cretes , minerals and others, into distinct substances. 

Boyle, Works, I. 644. 

2. In gram, and logic, a concrete noun ; a par- 
ticular, individual term; especially, a class- 
name or proper name. 

Vitality and Sensibility, Life and Consciousness, are ab- 
stractions having real concrete*. They are compendious 
expressions of functional processes conceived In their to- 
tality, and not at any single stage. 

G. II. Lewet, Probe, of Life and Mind, 1. 11. 1 2. 

8. A compact man of Band, gravel, coarse peb- 
bles, or stone chippings cemented together by 
hydraulic or other mortar, or by asphalt or re- 
fuse tar. It is employed extensively in building under 
water (for example, to form the bottom of a canal or the 
foundations of any structure raised in the sea, as piers, 
breakwaters, etc. X and for pavements. Tho walls of houses 
are sometimes formed of it, the ingredients being first firm- 
ly rammed into molds of the requisite shape, and allowed 
to set. The finer kind of ooncrete used for purposes re- 

a uiring the greatest solidity is known as befon (which seo). 
t. Sugar which has been reduced to a solid 
mass by evaporation in a concretor. 
ooncrete (kon-krSt'), v. ; pret. andpp. concreted, 

S pr. concreting. [= F. concrdter, coagulate, = 

p. concretar a It. concretare , ooncrete, < L. 
concretus, pp. of ooncrescere jpo w together: see 
concresce and concrete , a.] T. intrans. To unite 
or coalesce into a mass or Holid body ; form 
concretions; coagulate; congeal; clot. 

The particles of tinging substances and salts dissolved 
in water do not of their own accord concrete and fall to the 
Ftwtim, iu Boyle's Works, 1. 114. 


The blood of some who died iu the plague oould not be 
made to concrete . Arbuthnat. 

II. trans. 1 . To form into a mass, as separate 
particles, by cohesion or coalesconoe. 

There are in our inferior world divers bodies that are 
concreted out of others. Sir M. Ilale, Orig. of Mankind. 

2. To combine so as to form a concrete no- 
tion. 

How . . . could there be such a science os optics were 
we necessitated to contemplate colour concreted with fig- 
two attributes which the eye can never view but si- 
ted ? Ilarrie, Hermes, Hi. 4. 

concretely (kon'krfit-li or kon-kret'li), adv. In 
a concrete form or manner;' not abstractly. 

The properties of bodies . . . taken concretely together 
with their subjects. Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 67. 

Without studying Homer and Dante and Mollfere and 
the rest, one can get but a very meagre notion of human 
history as concretely revealed in the thoughts of past gen- 
erations. J. Fitke, Cosmic Philos., 1. 187. 


Specifically ~8. In gaol, an aggregation of 
mineral matter, usually calcareous or ailieioiia, 
in oonoentric layers, so arranged as to give rise 
to a form approaching the spherical, but often 
much flattened. This often takes place about some or- 
ganic nucleus, the decomposition of which seems in such 
cases to be the cause of tho structure. Concretions are 
common in sandstones, shales, and days. 

4. In logic: (a) The state of being ooncrete; 
concreteness, (&) The act of determination, or 
of rendering a concept more ooncrete or deter- 
minate by adding to the marks it contains. 

The mind surmounts all power of concretion, and can 
place In the simplest manner every attribute by itself. 

Ilarrie, Hermes, liL 1. 
Gouty oonoretiona, nodules of sodium urate formed in 
the tissues of gouty persons.— Morbid oonorttlons, In 
the animal economy, hard substances which occasionally 
make their appearance in different parts of the body, as 

S ineal concretions, salivary concretions, hepatlo oonore- 
ions, etc. 

concretional (kgn-krd'shgn-ftl), a. [< concretion 
+ -al.] Pertaining to concretion ; formed by 
concretion ; concretionary. 

concretionary (kgn-kre'shgn-ft-ri)» a. [« F. 
concrdtionnaire ; as concretion + -ary.] 1. Char- 
acterized by concretion ; formed by concretion ; 
concretional. 

In some PhaUusiv the alimentary canal is coated by a 
very peculiar tissue, consisting of Innumerable spherical 
sacs containing a yellow concretionary matter. 

Ilwdey, Anat. Invert, p. 618. 
The tubular layer rises up through the pigmentary layer 
of the crab's shell in little papflbuy elevations, which 
seem to be concretionary nodule* 

W. B. Carpenter , Micros., | 618. 

Specifically — 2. In geol. , consisting of mineral 
matter which ban been collected (either from 
the surrounding 
rook or from with- 
out) around some 
center, so as to form 
a more or less regu- 
larly shaped mass. 

Carbonate of lime depos- 
ited from hot springs of- 
ten displays the concre- 
tionary structure in a 
high degree. In a single 
concretion all tho parts 
are subordinate to one 



Concretionary Structure. 


center ; in a concretionary i 
" iiictly 


concreteness (kon'kret-nes or kgn-kr5t'nes), n. 
The quality or state of being ooncrete, in any 
sense. 

The individuality of a concept Is thus not to be con- 
founded with the sensible concretene hk of an intuition 
either distinct or indistinct. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 77. 

concrete-press (kon'kr$t-pres), n. A machine 
for pressing concrete into the form of blocks 
for use in building or paving, 
concretlanism (kgn-kife'shftn-izTn), n. [< # oow- 
cretian, erroneous form of concretionAn lit. sense 
of *a growing together/ + -ism.] The doctrine 
that the soul is generated at the same time as 
the body and develops along with it. [Bare.] 
concretion (kgn-krfi'shqn), n. [= F. concretion 
sb Pr. concrecio =* Sp. concrecion = Pg. concretflo 
= It. concrezione, < L. concretio(n-), < ooncrescere , 
pp. concretus, grow together: sec concresce.] 
1. The act of growing together or becoming 
united in one mass; concrescence; coalescence. 
—2. A mass of solid matter formed by a grow- 
ing together, or by congelation, condensation, 
coagulation, conglomeration, or induration; a 
clot; a lump; a nodule: as, “concretions of 
slime,” Bacon. 

These greedy flames shall have devoured whatever was 
combustible, and converted into a smoak and vapour all 
groeser eoncretione. 

QlanviUe, Pre-sxlitenoe of Souls, p. 178. 



rock the whole mass Is made 

up of more or less distinctly formed concretions. 

concretism (kon'kr6-tizra or kgn-krG'tizm), n 
[< concrete + -ism.] The habit or practice of 
regarding as ooncrete or real what Is abstract 
or ideal. 

It is a surprising Instance of this tendency to concretism, 
that, among people so civilised as the Buddhists, the most 
obviously moral beast-fables have become literal incidents 
of sacred history. E. B. Tylor, Brim. Culture, I. 874. 

concretise (kon-krS'tiv), a. [= F. ooncr Stif = 
Pr. concretiu ; as concrete + -we.] Causing 
to concrete ; having power to produce concre- 
tion ; tending to form a solid mass from sepa- 
rate particles: as, “oonorctivo juices,” Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Err. 

concretively (kgn-kre'tiv-li), adv. 1. In a 
ooneretive manner. — 2f. Concretely; not ab- 
stractly. 

It is urged that although baptism take away the guilt as 
concretively redounding to the person, yet ‘the simple ab- 
stracted guilt as to the nature remains. 

Jer. Taylor, Polem. Discourses, p. 907. 

ooncretor (kgn-krfi'tor), «. [< NL. * concretor , 

< L. concretus, pp. of ooncrescere, harden, eon- 
dense. See concrete.] In sugar-manuf., a ma 
chine in which syrup is reduced to a solid mass V 
by evaporation. 

concreturet (kgn-krfi'Jftr), n. [< L. as if # owi- 
cretura, < ooncrescere, pp. concretus, grow to- 

S ether : see ooncresoe, ooncrete .] A mass formed ( 
y coagulation. Johnson . 
concrew} (kon-krti')> *• [For *concrue (cf. 
accrue, formerly also accrew), ult. < L. ooneres- 
oere, grow together: see ooncresoe.] To grow 
together. 

And his fairs lockes, that wont with ointment sweet 
To be embaulm'd, and sweat out dainty dew, 

He let to grow and griesly to concrete . 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. vii. 40. 

ooncrlminatton (kon-krim-i-n&'thgn), n [< 
con-, together, 4* crimination. Cf . L. ooncr im i- 
natus, pp. of concriminari, complain, < com- (in- 
tensive) + eriminari , complain of, accuse: see 
criminate.] A joint accusation. Maunder. 
ooncuburiat (kon-kf -M'ri-#), n. [NL., < L. 
conoumberc, lie together: see concubine,] A 
fold, pen, or place where cattle lie. CoweU, 
oonoumnievt (kgu-ka'bi-nf-si), n. [< ca 
+ *<My.] The practice of concubinage. 

A Their country was very infamous for esnsubtimey, adsl- 
tery, and Inc est. Skrype, Edw. VL, an. 1N0. 


■ J), fi. [< F* ooncu- 

< bonoubtne, concubine, + -age.} 1. 

The net or practice of cohabiting without a le- 
gal marriage. In lew It Is a valid ground of objeotion 
against the granting of dower to a woman who has neon a 
concubine, but Is suing for dower as wife. 

The bad tendency of Mr. Pope's 41 Elolsa to Abelard" is 
remarked by Sir John Hawkins ... as depredating mat* 
rimony and justifying concubinage. Bp. Harm, Essays. 

8. The state of being a concubine,— 3, In 
Bom . law [amcuWnafuij, a permanent cohabi- 
tation, recognised by the law, between persons 
to whose marriage there were no legal obsta- 
cles. It was distinguished from marriage proper (maM- 
monfum) by the absence of 41 marital affection — that is, 
the Intention of founding a family. As no forms were 
prescribed In the later times either for legal marriage or 
concubinage, the question whether the parties intended 
to enter Into the former or into the latter relation was 
often one of fact to be determined from the surrounding 
circumstances, and especially with reference to a greater 
or less difference of rank between them. 

4. A natural marriage, as contradistinguished 
from a civil marriage. Bouvier. 
eoncubinal (kgn-]ril T bi-nftl), a. [< LL. oorumbi- 
nails, < h. concubina, concubine : see concubine.'] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of concubinage, 
concublnarlan (kt^-kfl-bi-nA'ri-an), a. [< ML. 
conoubinarius (see conoubinary J "+ -an.] Con- 
nected with concubinage; living in concubi- 
nage. 

The married and eoneuftinarian, as well as looser clergy. 

Milman , Latin Christianity, xiv, l. 

C oo»cuWnSr?, n.^= Sp. Pg?" It. 1 concubinario, n., 

< ML. conoubinarius, X L. concubina, concubine : 
see concubine .] I. a. Relating to concubinage ; 
living in concubinage. Bp. Hall . 

Those conoubinary priests. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1074. 

II. n. One who indulges in concubinage. 
[Rare.] 

The Holy Ghost will not descend upon the simoniacal, un- 
chaste concubinaries, schismatics, and scandalous priests. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 188ft), I. 047. 

conoublnatet (kgn-ku'bi-nat), ft. [< L. concu- 
binatus, n., < concubina, concubine: see concu- 
bine. 2 Concubinage. 

Suoh marriages were esteemed illegitimate and no bet- 
ter than a mere concubinate. 

Jer. Taylor , Rule of Conscience, ill. 5. 

OO&CUblne (kong'k$-b!n), ft. [< ME. concubine , 

< OF. conotibin, m., concubine , f., F. concubin, 
m. f concubine , r., = Sp. Pg. concubina , f., = It. 
concubino, m., concubina. 1., < L. concuoinus.m., 
concubina . f,, a concubine, < coneumbcre (con- 
cub-). lie together, lie with, < com-, together, + 
-cumoere (only in comp.), nasalized form of Cu- 
ban, lie down, recline, bend: see cubit.} 1. A 
paramour, male or female. 

The lady Anne did falsely and traitorously procure di- 
vers of the king's daily and familiar servants to be her 
adulterers and concubines. Indictment of Anne Boleyn. 

8. A wife of inferior condition; one whose re- 
lation is in some respects that of a lawful wife, 
but who has not been united to the husband by 
the usual ceremonies : as, Hagar and Keturah, 
the concubines of Abraham, such concubines wore 
allowed by the Greek and Roman laws, and for many cen- 
turies they were more or less toleratod by the church, for 
both priests and laymen. . The concubine of a priest was 
sometimes called a priestess. See eonoubinage, 8. 

And he [Solomon! had seven hundred wives, prlnoesses, 
and three hundred concubinee. 1 Ki. xi. 8. 

8. A woman who cohabits with a man without 
being married to him ; a kept mistress. 

I know I am too mean to be your queen, 

And yet too good to be your concubine. 

Shak,, 8 Hon. VI., lii. 2. 

Indeed, a husband would be Justly derided who should 
bear from a wife of exalted rank and spotless virtue half 
the insolenee which the King of England bore from eon- 
oubinss Who owed everything to his county. 

Macaulay , Hist. Eng., ii. 

concilia (kong'kij-lfr), n. ; pi. concuks (-Id). An 
ancient Roman measure of capacity, probably 
about two thirds of a teaspoonful. 
itionloataf (kgn-kul'kftt), v. t. [< L. oonculca- 
tue, pp. of conculcars, tread under foot, < com-, 
together, + oaleare , tread, < calx (calc-), heel: 
s eecalxK Cf. inculcate.} To tread upon; tram- 
ple down. 

Oonculeating and trampling under foot whatsoever is 
named of God. Bp. Mvuntagu, Appeal to CSasar, p. 158. 

canenleatloilt (kon-kul-kfl'shgn), n. [m Sp, 
ooneuloacion fobs.) * It. oonculoadone, < L. oon- 
oulcatio(n~), < eonbuloare, tread under foot: see 
coneulcate.j A trampling under foot; hence, 
the state of being oppressed. 

Ths o onoulcm ti onot the outer court of the temple by the 
Dr. B. Men, Mystery of Iniquity, ifTril 1 1. 
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The state of the Jews was in that dspswkm, in that 
oanculeaHon, in that oonstematkm, in that extermination 
In the captivity of Babylon, as that God preeents It to the 
prophet m that vision, In the field of dry bones. 

Donne, Sermons, xvlL 

oonctunbencyt (kgn-kum'b§u-«i), n. [< L. con- 
cumben(t-)8, ppr. of concumbere, lie together: 
see concubine.] The act of lying together. 

When Jacob married Rachel and lay with Leah, that 
ooncumbsney made no marriage between them. 

Jer, Taylor, Duotor Dubltantium, 11, 509. 

concupiscence (kgn-ku'pi-sgns), a. _[< ME. 
concupiscence, < F. concupiscence = Sp. Fg. con- 
cupisoencia » It. concuplsoensa, concupisoeneia, 
< LL. ooncupiscentia, an eager desire, < L. con- 
cupiscen(t-)8, ppr., desiring eagerla: see concu- 
piscent} 1 . Improper or Illicit desire ; sensual 
appetite; especially, lustful desire or feeling; 
sensuality; fust 

We know even secret concupiscence to be sin. Hooker. 
Sin, taking occasion by the commandment, wrought in 
me all maimer of eoncupieeenee. Rom. viL 8. 

Which lust or evU eoncupieeenee he at last defines to be 
an Insatiable Intemperance of the appetite, never filled 
with a desire, never cessing in the prosecution of evil. 

Hammond , Works, IV. 680. 
8. Strong desire in general ; appetite, 
concupiscent (kon-kfl'pi-sgnt), a. [» F. con- 

S t ss Sp. Fg. It. concupiscent, < L. concu- 
rs, ppr. of contmpiscere, desiro eagerly, 
e of (LL.) concupere, desire eagerly, < 
com-, together, + cupere, desire: see Cupid.} 
Characterized by illicit desire or appetite; sen- 
sual; libidinous; lustful. 

The concupiscent clown is overdone. 

Lamb, To Coleridge. 

concupiaoentlalt (kon-ku-pi-gen'shal), a . [< 
LL. concupisoentMlis, < ooncupiscentia, concupis- 
cence: see concupiscence.] Relating to concu- 
piscence. Johnson . 

concuplaoentioust (kgn-ku-pi-sen'ihue), a. [< 
concupiscence (LL. ooncupiscentia) + -ous.} Con- 
cupiscent. 

In the mean time the concupisccntious malefactors make 
’em ready, and take Londou napping. 

Dekker and Webster , Westward Ho, v. 8. 

conoupisdble (kgn-ku'pi-si-bl), a. [= F. con- 
cupiscible = Sp. concuptoeible = Pg. concupiscivel 
c= It. concupiscibile, concupiscevolc , having sen- 
sual desire, < LL. concupisdbilis, worthy to be 
longed for, < L. concupiscere, long for: see con- 
cupiscent.] 1 . Characterized by concupiscence ; 
concupiscent. 

The appetitive and conoupiscible soul. 

Holland, tr. of Tlutarch, p. 694. 
His conoupisdble Intemperate lust. 

Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 

2f. Characterized by desire or longing; appeti- 
tive. 

Both the appetites, tho Irascible and the concuvisotble, 
fear of evil and desire of benefit, were the sufficient en- 
dearments of oontracts, of societies, and republics. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I., Pref. 

ooncupiadbleness (kgn-kfl'pi-si-bl-nea), ». 
The state or quality of being conoupiscible ; 
concupiscence. [Rare.] 
conoupyt (kon'kfl-pi), n. A contraction of con- 
cupiscence. 

He'll tickle it for his eoncupy. Shak., T, and C,, v, 2. 
concur (kgn-kfcr'), v. i.: pret. and pp. concurred , 
ppr. concurring, [s = F. concourir = Pr. concur- 

rer ss Sp. concurrir ss Pg. concorrer m It. oon- 
correre, concur, compete (cf. D. konkurreren n 
Q-. ooncurriren = Dan. konkurrere, compete), < 
L. concurrere, run together, join, meet, < com-, 
together, + currere, run: see current, and cf. 
incur, occur, recur . Cf. concourse.} If. To run 
together ; meet in a point in space. 

Is It not now utterly incredible that our two vessels, 
placed there antipodes to each other, should over happen 
to concur f Bentley, Sermons, vii. 

Anon they fleroe enoountring both concur'*, 

With griesly looks and faces like their fates. 

J. Hughes , Arthur, sig. E, 8 b. 

8. To come together or be accordant, as in char- 
acter. action, or opinion ; agree ; coincide : fol- 
lowed by with before the person or thing and in 
before the object of concurrence. 

O. ho t do yon come near me now? no worse man than 
Sir Toby to look to me ? This concurs directly with the let- 
te r^she sends him on purpose, that I mig^ajjpear stubborn 

I heartily concur in the wish. 

Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, l 

8, To unite ; combine ; be associated : as, many 
oauses concurred in bringing about his fall. 

In whom all these qualities do concur. 

WMtgift, Defence, p. 261 


Testimony is the argument ; audit tefo probabilities of 
reason concur with it, this arptment bath all the strength 
it can have. TiuSSm. 

When outward causes concur, the idle are soonest seised 
by this infection. Jeremy Collier, The Spleen. 

4. Eccles., to fall on two oonaeontive daya, as 
two feasts. See concurrence,^— 5+. To assent: 
with to. 

As my will 

Coneurr'd not to my being, It were bat right 
And equal to reduce me to my dust. 

Milton, P. L., x. 747. 

coneurbitt, n. A variant of cucurbit. Chaucer. 
coneurrenoe (kgn-kur ' ens), n. [as F. concur- 
rence as Sp. ooncurrenda = Pg. concurrence ss 
It. ooncorrenea, coneurrenoe, competition (of. 
D. konkurrenUe m G. concurrent ss Dan. kon- 
kurrenoe, competition), < ML. concurrents, < L. 
concurrents, ppr. of concurrere, concur: see 
concur, concurrent.} 1. The aet of running or 
coming together; meeting; conjunction; com- 
bination of causes, circumstances, events, ete. ; 
coincidence; nnion. 

And now it is oasy to be observed, what a wonderful 
Concurrence of Fortunes, in behalf of tho Duke of Lancas- 
ter, and against King Richard, happened together. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 152. 

When God raises up a Nation to be a Scourge to other 
Nations, he Inspires them with a new spirit and courage, 
. . . and by a concurrence of some happy circumstances 
gives them strange suooess beyond all their hopes and ex- 
pectations. Stilling fleet, Sermons, U. lv. 

We have no other measure but of our own ideas, with 
the concurrence of other probable reasons, to persuade us. 


8, Joint approval or action; accordance in 
opinion or operation ; acquiescence ; contribu- 
tory aid or influence. 

Tarqutn the Proud was expeUed by the universal concur- 
I'ence of noblea and people. 

Sunft, Contests of Noblea and Commons. 

We are to trust firmly in the Deity, but so as not to 
•forget that he commonly works by second causes, and ad- 
mits of our endeavours with his concurrence. 

Dryden, Ded. of the Duke of Guise. 

In the election of her [Poland’s] kings, the concurrence 
or acquiescence of every individual of the nobles and 
gentry present, in an assembly numbering usually from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred thousand, was re- 
quired to make a choice. Calhoun, Works, I. 71. 

8. A meeting or equivalency, as of claims or 
power: a term implying a point of equality be- 
tween different persons or bodies: as, a concur- 
rence of jurisdiction in two different courts.— 
4. Eccles., immediate succession of two feasts 
or holy days, so that the second vespers of the 
flrftt and the first vespers of the second coincide 
in time, and cannot both be observed. The diffi- 
culty is avoided either by translating, that is. transferring 
the less Important feast to the first unoccupied day, or by 
■aylng the vespers of the greater feast with or without a 
commemoration of the leaser. See occurrence.— Ooxunu> 
rsnos Of actions, in Bom. law, the vesting of several 
cauaei of action in one person. It Is either objective, when 
one plaintiff has several actions against the same defen- 
dant, or subjective, when an action may be brought by sev- 
eral plaintiffs against one defendant, or by one plaintiff 
against several defendants, or by several plaintiffs against 
several defendants. - Syn. 2. Consent, Acquiescence, etc. 
See assent. 

concurrency (kgn -kur 'gu -si), n. A less com- 
mon variant of concurrence. 
concurrent (kqn-kur' eut), a. and ft. [= F. con- 
current, it., ss Sp. concurrent# = Pg. It. concor- 
rente, < L. concurrents, ppr. of concurrere , run 
together, concur*, see concur.} I, a. 1. Meeting 
in a point.; passing through a common point. 
— 8. Concurring, or acting in conjunction; 
agreeing in the same act ; contributing to the 
same event or effect ; operating with ; coinci- 
dent. 

I join with these laws the personal presence of the king's 
son, as a concurrent cause of this reformation. 

Sir J. Davies, State of Inland. 

The concurrent testimony of all antiquity, and of modern 
times, sufficiently confutes him. Goldsmith, Criticisms. 

The sense of the unknown concerning the origin of things 
is necessarily a concurrent cause of the fear which they in- 
spire. Keary, Prim. Belief, p. 28. 

8, Conjoined; joint ; concomitant; coordinate; 
combined. 

By the cmicurrent consent of both houses of parliament, 
the libellous petitions against him . . . were cancelled. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), II. 76. 

What sort of concurrent powers were these, which oouM 
not exist together? D. Webster, Supreme Court, Feb., 1824 . 
Conc ur rent oonaiilenitloiiL oovenant. Bee the nouns. 
— Oonourrentjx^amcMonl in coordinate jurisdie 
tlon ; Jurisdiction possessed equally by two ooorts. and, 
If exercised by one, not usually assumed by the other.— 


signature of the President.— Oonoomnt itre— and 
gtiiln. In msch., a homogeneous stress, such that the 
normal component of the mutual force between the parts 
of the body on the twosftdesof any idane whatever through 
it is proportional to theangmantaflon of distance betwew 


the now plane Mid mother parallel to It and Initially At 
unit ol distance, due to the strain experienced by the ume 
body. Sir Wm. Thornton ( 1866 ). 

XL n. 1, One who concurs ; one agreeing with 
or like another in opinion, notion, occupation, 
etc. 

fio noble and no dlsintereeted doth divine love make 
oun, that there Is nothing besides the object of that love 
that we love more than our concurrent* In it, perchance 
out of a gratitude to their asaisting ui to pay a debt (of 
love and praise) for which, alas I we And our single selves 
but too insolvent Boyle , Works, 1. 877. 

All the early printers, like the rivals of Finiguerra at 
home, and his unknown concurrent * in Germuny, were 
proceeding with the same art (engraving), 

I. D'leraeli, Amon. of Lit., 1. 880. 

9. In Kng. law, specifically, one who accom- 
panies a sheriff's officer as witness or assis- 
tant.*— 3. That which concurs; a joint or con- 
tributory thing. 

To all affairs of Importance there an' three ncoessary 
concurrent*, . . . time, industry, and Inanities. 

Decoy of Christian Fitly, 

4f. One having an equal claim or joint right. 

Ttbnl, the new competitor of Omri, . . . died leaving 
no other successor than Ills concurrent. 

lialriyh, Hist. World, II. xlx. » 6. 

A rival claimant or opponent ; a competitor. 
St Mlohael s Mount looketh so aloft, as It brooketh no 
concurrent. U. Came, Survey of Cornwall 

6. The day, or in the case of leap-year the two 
days, required to be added to fifty-two weeks to 
fiiake the civil year correspond with the solar: 
so called because they concur with the solar 
cycle, whose course they follow, 
concurrently (kqn-kur'ent-li), adv. In a con- 
current manner: so as to be concurrent; in 
union, combination, or unity ; unitedly. 

The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, ... concurrently 
making one entire JMvinlty. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 619. 
He attributed tho Ill-feeling, which no doubt existed, 
concurrently with a certain amount of lax discipline in the 
sepoy anny, to several causes. 

W. 11. Hwuiett, Diary in India, 11. 122 . 

concurreutness (k#n-kur'ont-nes), n. The 
state of being concurrent ; concurrence. Scott. 
concursiont (kon-kfcr'ishon), n. [< L. concur - 
s<o(n-), a running together, concurrence, con- 
course, < coHcurrcre , run together : see concur, 
ooncoum .] Concurrence. 

Theirfatoma’J omnifarious coneureivni and combinations 
and coalitions. Bentley, Sermons, vi. 

ooncurso (kon-kAr'$fl), n. [h Bp. Pg, concurs, 
< L. conoursus , a running together, LL. an equal 
claim : see concourse. 1 In mil law . the litiga- 
tion, or opportunity of litigation, between vari- 
ous creditors, each claiming, it maybe adversely 
to one another, to share in a fund or an estate, the 
object being to assemble In one accounting all 
the claimants on the fund. It is usual in cases 
of insolvency and injunction against a debtor’s 
further transactions. 

ooneuaa (kgu-kus # ), v. t, [= It. concussarc, < 
L. concussus, up. of concutere, shake together, 
shake violently, agitate, terrify, esp. terrify by 
threats in order to extort money, < com-, to- 
gether, + quatere, shake: see quash 1 , cass 1, 
cash 1 , and cf. discuss , percuss.'] f. To shake or 
agitate. [Bare.] 

Concucsed with uncertainty. 

Daniel, To Sir Thos. Egerton. 

2. To force by threats to do something, espe- 
cially to surrender or dispose of something of 
value; intimidate into a course of action; co- 
erce: as, he was concussed into signing the docu- 
ment. [Bare.] 

ooneaaaaat (kqn-kus'ant), a. [< concuss + -ant; 
ns It. concussantc.] Of or resembling concus- 
sion or its effects; produced by concussion. 
[Bare.] 

A loud eoncutcant Jar. C. Dc Kay, Viaiou of Nimrod, iv. 

concumtlont (kon-ku-sfi'shon), ft. (Trreg. for 
concussion .] A violent shook or agitation. 
Vehement conrueeationu. lip. Hall, Remains, p. 58. 
oonen— ion (kqn-kush'on), n. [m F. concussion 
m Bp. concusion = T*g. concussao h It. concus- 
sions, < L. ooncussioht-), a violent shock, extor- 
tion of money by threats, < concutere , p p. oon- 
cussus, shake, shock: see concuss .] 1. The act 
of shaking or agitating, particularly by the 
stroke or impact of another body. 

It la believed that great ringing of Mia In populous cit- 
ies hath i dissipated pestilent air, which may bejromthe 


i air. Bacim, Nat Hist 

9. The state of being shaken; the shook occa- 
sioned by two bodies coming suddenly and vio- 
lently into collision ; shook ; agitation. 

A eoneueeion of the whole globe. 

Woodward, Easy towards a Nat Hist of the Barth. 
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8. In eurg., injury sustained by the brain or 
other viscera, as from a fall, a blow, etc* 

Thla clement of eonevesfaift. e,, the results of shake in. 
dependent of lesion) entera Into almost every ease of In* 
Jury to the head. Quoin, Med* Diet, p. 141. 

4. In civil law, the act of extorting money or 
something of value by violence or threats of 
violence ; extortion. 

Then eoneueeion, rapine, pUleriea, 

Their catalogue of accusation All. 

Daniel, Civil Wan, lv. 75. 
Curvature of concussion. See curvature. -Byn. 1 and 
2, Collision, etc. See shock. 

eoncussionaryt (kqn-kush'qn-&-ri), n. [= F. 
concussionnaire = Bp. oonousionano sz Pg. It. 
concvssionmio ; as concussion + -ary 1 ,] One 
guilty of tne offense of ooneussion ; an extor- 
tioner. 

Publioke concustionary or extortioner. 

Time's Storehouse, p, 981. 

concussion-flue (kqn-kush'on-ffiz), w. A fuse 
whioh is ignited and explodes a shell by the 
concussion of the Bhell in striking, 
conclusive (kqn-kus'iv), a. [sit. concusstoo, 
< L. as if "concussivus, < concuss us, pp. of oon- 
cutere , shake : see concuss.] Having the power 
or quality of shaking by sudden or violent stroke 
or impulse; agitatmg; shocking. Johnson . 
concutient <kqn-ku'Bni-$nt), a. [< L. ooncuti- 
cn(t-)8, ppr. of ooncuterc, strike together: see 
concuss.] Coming suddenly into collision; 
meeting with violence ; colliding. 

Meet in oombet like two eoneutient cannon-balls. 

Thackeray, Virgin! ana, xL 

concydio (kon-sik'lik), a , [< con- + cycMc.] 
In geom., lying on the circumference of one cir- 
cle ; also, giving circular sections when out by 
the same systems of parallel planes: applied to 
two quadric surfaces which have this relation, 
condt, v- 1. See con$. 

eondeoencef (kon'df-s^ns), n. [Written er- 
roneously candescence, and appar. regarded as 
a contr. of condescendence j < OF. oondecenoe, 
candescence, oondessence, < ML. condeoentia, de- 
cency. propriety, excellence, nobility, < conde- 
cen(t-)s (>lt. Sp. Pg. condeccnte = OF. condo - 
cent), decent, excellent, ppr. of the impers. verb, 
L. oondeoet, it becomes. It is becoming, meet, 
seemly, < com- + deeet, it becomes : see decent .] 
Nobility; excellence. [In the extract taken 
apparently as a contraction of condescendence.] 
See the condeecencc of thla great king. 

. T. Puller, Moderatlou of Church of Eng., p. 440. 

con delicatena (It. pron. kon da-ie-kft-tet'stt). 
[It., with softness: eon , < L. cum , with ; dclioa- 
teeea, softness: see com- and dtlicatesse .] In 
music, with delicacy. 

Con delirio (It. pron. kon da-lo're-y)» [It., with 
frenzy: con , < L, cum, with; delirio , < L. deliri- 
um, frenzy : see com- and delirium.] In music, 
with frenzy; deliriously, 
condemn (kqn-dem'), v. t. [» F. eondamner a 
Pr, condampnar m Bp. condcnar a Pg. condem- 
nor = It. oondannare, oondennare a D. kon- 
demneren m Dan. hmdemnerc. < L. eondemnare . 
sentence, condemn, blame, < com - (intensive) 
+ damnare, harm, condemn, damn : see damn.] 

1. To pronounce judgment against : express or 
feel strong disapprobation of : hold, to be posi- 
tively wrong, reprehensible, intolerable, etc. : 
used either of persons or things, with as, for , 
or on account of before an expressed ground or 
condemnation : as, to condemn a person for bad 
conduct, or as (sometimes colloquially for) a 
blackguard ; to condemn an action for or on ac- 
count cf its injurious tendency. 

Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it? 

8hak., M. for M., ti, 2. 
Ai for their new way of mingling mirth with aerioui 
plot, I do not, with Uafdelus, condemn tho thing, though 
1 cannot approve their manner of doing It 

Dryden, K**. on Dram. Foeey. 
The Commons would not expreaaly approve the war ; 
hut neither did they aa yet expressly condemn it 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 

2. To serve for the condemnation of; afford 
occasion for condemning: as, his very looks 
condemn him. 

If I Justify myself, mine own mouth shall condemn me. 

Job lx, SO. 

Sf. To convict: with q/*. 

With such incomparable honour, and constant resolution, 
so farre beyond beleefe, they haw attempted and lndured 
in their disooueries and plantations, as may well condemn* 
vs of too much ImbecUUtie, sloth, and nsgllgenoe. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, II. 908. 

quit orlrtSolve ; more s^oSoallyfS^wntenoe 
to punishment; utter sentence against judicial- 
ly; doom: the penalty, when expressed, being 


In the infinitive, or a noun or noun-phraae pre- 
ceded by to; as, to condemn a person to pays 
fine, or to imprisonment. 

The Son of man shall be betrayed unto ths chief prissta, 
and unto the scribes, and they shall condemn him to death. 

Matxx.ll. 

He that believeth on him is not eondemnsd. John ilL 18. 

Atsuoh Houreschal he diipoyle the World, and ledehil 
oboaene to Bltme ; and the otnMe soballe he condempno to 
perpetueUe Peynea Mandevillt , Travels, p. 114. 

The last Week Judge Bives condemn'd four in your 
Country at MaidstoneAsslaea. Howell, Letters, i L 6& 

He seemed like some dead king, condemned in hell 
For his one sin among such men to dwell. 

WOliamMorria, Earthly Paradise, XL 860 
[Formerly the expression to condemn in a fine was used. 

And the king of Egypt . . . condemned the land in aa 
hundred talents of silver. 8 Chron. xxxvi 8, J 

6. To demonstrate the guilt of, by comparison 
and contrast. 

The rightoous that is dead shall condemn the 
whioh are living. Wisdom 


6. To judge or pronounce to be unfit for use 
or service: as, tne ship was condemned as un- 
aea worthy; the provisions were condemned by 
the commissary.— 7. To judge or pronounce 
to be forfeited: specifically, to declare (a ves- 
sel) a lawful prize: as, the ship and her cargo 
were condemned.— 8. To pronounce, by judi- 
cial authority, subject to use for a public pur- 
poae. Bee condemnation, 1 (e).=ayn. L To cen- 
sure. blame, reprovo, reproach, reprobate. 

condemnable (kqn-dem'na-b]), a. [as F. con- 
damnable «■ Bp. oondenabte — Pg. eondemnavel 
a It. condannabile, < LL. condemnabilis, < L. 
eondemnare, condemn: sec condemn .] Worthy 
of being condemned; blamable; culpable. 

Condemnable superstition. Sir T. Browne. 

And there is no reason why it should be allowable to eat 
broth for instance in a consumption, and be condemnable 
to feed upon it to maintain health. 

BoyW, Works, « 6, Bof. 8. 

condemnation (kon-dem-nfi # shon), n. [as F. 
condamnation s& Pr. condcmnacion, condemvna- 
Uon = Bp. condenacion a Pg. eondemnagao m 
It. oondannagione, oondannaeione, oondennact- 
one, < LL. condemnation-), < L. eondemnare, jap. 
condemnatus , condemn: see condemn.] 1 , The 
act of condemning, (a) The act of judging or pro- 
nouncing to be objectionable, culpable, or criminal. (6) 
The judicial act of declaring to be guilty and of dooming 
to punishment. 

There is therefore now no condemnation to them. 

Horn. viiL L 

A legal and Judicial condemnation. 

Faley, Moral Philos., ill, 8. 
(c) The act of Judicially or officially declaring something 
to be unAt for use or service; as, file condemnation at a 
■hip that is unseaworthy, or a building that is unsafe, (d) 
The set of a court of competent jurisdiction In adjudging 
a prise or captured vesuel to have been lawfully captured. 
Bapaljc and Lawrence. («) The act of determining and 
declaring, after due process of law, tliat some specific 
property Is roqulred for public use, and must be surren- 
dered by the owner on payment of damages to be deter- 
mined by commissioners or a Jury : os, the condemnation of 
private lands tor a highway, a railroad, a public park, etc. 

2. Strong oansure ; disapprobation ; reproof. 

O perilous mouths, 

That bear in them one and the self-same tongue, 
Either of condemnation or approof ! 

Shak., M. for M,, 1L 4. 

How can they admit of teaohlng who have the eofidem- 
nation at God already upon them for refusing divine in- 
struction ? Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

8f. Adverse judgment; the amount of a judg- 
ment against one. JBlackstone .—4. The state 
of being condemned. 

His pathetic appeal to posterity In the hopeless hour of 
condemnation. Irving. 

0. The cause or reason of a sentence of guilt 
or punishment. 

This Is the condemnation, that light is came into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than light, beeause 
their deeds were evil. John ill. 19, 

condemnatory (kon-dem'n$-t$-ri), a. [m F. 
oondamnatoire as Pr. condempnatori as Bp. oon- 
denatorio m P ft. condemnatory m It. condanna- 
torio, < L. as if *condemnatorius, < eondemnare, 
condemn: see condemn.] Condemning; con- 
veying condemnation or censure : as, a condem- 
natory sentence or decree. 

A severe condemnatory prayer. 

Clarke, Works, IX. clxxill. 

oondumed (kqnrdemd'^ P* a* [Pp. of con- 
demn, v.] 1. Under condemnation or sen- 

tence; doomed: applied to persons: as, a con- 
demned murderer. 

The Tyrant Nero, though not yet deserving that name, 
sett his hand so unwillingly to the execution of a eon- 
deemed Person, as to wish Hat had not known letters. 

Mitten, 



0, Adjudged to be unfit, unwholesome, dan- 
gerous, forfeited, etc,: applied to things: at, a 
wmdmmed building; condemned provisions.— 8. 
Damned: a term cue mitigated profanity. [Col* 
loq.] -Condemned oeU or ward, in prlsons,the cell in 
which a prisoner sentenced to death is confined until the 
time of execution. 

Richard Benge ... had lain with fifty pounds of iron 
on his legs in the condemned word of Newgate. 

Macaulay, Bamuel Jo hnson. 

oondemnedly (kqn-dem'ned-li), ode. In a 
manner deserving condemnation ; blamably. 
[Bare,] 

He that hath wlsdome to be truly religions, cannot be 
cendmmdly a fool putham, Resolves, L 49. 

oondamner (kqn-dem'nto), n. One who con- 
demns. 

A foolish thing it is indeed to be one's own accuser and 
contemner, yet such a fool is every swearer. 

Bp. Beveridge, Works, II. xcviL 

°S2SS?lSee^? ^ J s= Fl'conJensabiUt^ etc.] 
The quality of being condensable. 


L, as if 'eondensabilis, < condensate, condense: 
see condense, v. f and -able.) Capable of being 
condensed; capable of being compressed into 
a smaller compass, or into a more dose, com- 
pact state: as, vapor is condensable. 

Hot being In the utmost extremity of density, but oon- 
deniable yet further. Sir X. Digby, Nature of Bodies, lx. 

eondensatet (kqn-den'sftt), e. [< L. oondensa- 
tus, pp. of condensate, condense: see condense, 
e.] t. trans. To condense; make dense or 
more dense. 

If there were more /critical learning], it would oonden- 
sate and compact Itself into leu room. 

Hammond, Works, IV. 611. 

II. intrans. To become more donee, dose, or 
compact. 

eondensatet (kqn-den'sftt), a. [< L. oondensa- 
tus, pp. : see the verb.] Made dense; con- 
densed; made more close or compact. 

Water . . . thickened or condensate. Peacham. 

condensation (kon-den-sft'shgn), n. [» F. con- 
densation (> D. condensate a G. condensation 
m Dan. kondensation ) a Sp. condensation = Fg. 
condensayBo aalt. condensations , < LL. condensa- 
tion), < L. oondensare , pp. eondtmsatus, con- 
dense: see condense, e.j 1. The act of mak- 
ing, or the state of being made, dense or com- 
pact; reduction of volume or compass, as by 
pressure, concentration, or elimination of for- 
eign material ; closer union of parts : compres- 
sion; consolidation: used in both literal and 
figurative senses. 

He [Goldsmith] was a great aud perhaps an unequalled 
master of the arts of selection and condensation. 

Macaulay, Oliver Goldsmith. 

9. In dhem. and phvs., the act of reducing a gas 
or vapor to a liquid or solid form. 


a He must needs, as the sun, ndsc many envious exhala- 
tions, which, condensed by a popular odium, were capable 
to doud the 'brightest merit. Mm SEES. 

A heated ocean would send up abundant vapours, pro- 
ducing a perpetual mist or fog to be constantly condensed, 
by the cold of space without, Into continual rains. 

Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 62. 
-Syn. L To concentrate, contract, crowd together, in- 
spissate ; to abridge, shorten, reduce, epitomise, abbrevl- 
ate: to solidify. 

U, intrans. To become denser or more com- 
pact, as the particles of a body ; become liquid 
or solid, as a gas or vapor. 

Vapours when they begin to condense and coalesce. 

Newton, Optloks. 

Nitrons add is gsseotis at ordinary temperatures, but 
condenses into a very volatile liquid at thegero of Fahren- 
heit. H. Spencer, im of Biol., » 2. 

oondonstt (kqn-dens'), a. [< L. oondensus, very 
close, dense, < com- (intensive) -f densus. close, 
dense: see dense and condense, v.] Close in 
texture or composition ; compact ; dense. 

Solid and condense. Jtalsigh, Hist. World, I. i. • ft 
The hnge condense bodies of planets. Bentley, Sermons, 
condensed (kqn«4enst'),p.a. [Pp. of condense, 
t>.l Made dense or close in texture, compo- 
sition, or expression; compressed; compact: 
as, a condensed style. 

Rapid reading of such condensed thought la unproduc- 
tive. Selten, Table-Talk, InL, p. 9. 

Condensed beer, milk, etc. See the nouns.— Con- 
densed wianifhfii, in math., such a manifold of points 


sad paraffin. The term is also appUad to sMh taste* 
masts as are employed to ooUeot and render sensible very 
small quantities of electricity, as the condensing electro- 



that between any two assignable points within a certain 
interval there will always be points of the manifold.— Con- 
densed type, the name given by type-founden to thin, 
tall, and slender forms of letter. A condensed type Is 
thinner than a compressed type. 

EXAMPLE OP CONDENSED TYPE, 

(Vmflfry iiofl clarendon. 

-Syn. Succinct, Laconic, etc. See concise, 

mmimmiSMm (kon-den'sed-nes), n. The 


or vapor to a liquid or solid form. 

The same vapours, being by further condensation formed 
into rein, fall down in drops. 

Dcrham, Physloo-Theology, ill, note 1* 
flurflUM a mode of condensing steam by 

bringing it in contact with cold metallic surfaces Instead 
at by injecting cold water. -Syn. Compression , Condensa- 
tion. See compression. 

oondenafttlve (kqn-den'sgt-tlv), a. [< T. conden- 
sate Pr. condensatiu « Sp. Fg. condensativo, 
< L. as If 'condensations, < condensate, condense : 
see condense, vj Having power or tendency 
to condense. Todd, 

OOBden— (kon-dens'), n; pret. and pp. con- 
densed, ppr. condensing, [ss D. condenseren = 
Gf. oondensiren m Dan. konaensere, < F, conden- 
ser m Sp. Pg. oondmsar m It. condensate, < L. 
condensate . make thick or dense (ef. oondensus, 
very close), < com-, together, + densare , make 
Mtk, < densus, dense, thick, dose : see dense.’] 
X. trans . 1. To make more dense or compact; 
reduce the volume or compass of; bring into 
closer union of parts; consolidate; compress: 
used both literally ana figuratively. 

Spirits. . . , in what shape they ohooec, 

Dilated or condensed , bright or obscure, 

' Gan execute their aery purposes. 

And works of love or enmity fulfil. 

Milton, P. L, i 429. 

The secret course pursued at Brussels and at Madrid 
may be condensed into the usual formula— dissimulation, 
procrastination, and again dissimulation* Motley. 

Condense some dally experience Into a glowing symbol, 
and an audience is electrified. Em e rso n , Eloquence. 

9. In chsm. and pkys., to reduce to another and 
denser form, — a gas or vapor to the condi- 
tion of a liquid or of a solid, as by pressure or 
abstraction of heat 


condensed type is 


quality or state of being condensed. Bailey . 
conden—r (kqn-den'sGr), n. One who or that 
which condenses. 

Mr. C is a gossipy writer, but he is at the same tlmo 

a clever condenser. The A meriean, VIII. 296. 

Specifically— (a) Any device for reducing gases or vapors 
to liquid or solid form. The reduction is usually effected 
by lowering the tomperature of the vapor by contact with 
chilled surfaces. A form of condenser common in the 
laboratory Is shown in the figure. From the flask, A. the 
vapor to be condensed escapes through the tube b e, which 
passes through a larger condenser-tube. A stream of loc- 
water enters the condenser through d, ami passes off 
through g, keeping _ 
the surface of the yjf 
inner tnbe, be, > k 

chilled, and the va- 

nor entering the JL • 

tube from A is con- e W 

denied and drops 

from o as a liquid. » B L — JA 

Condensers used to 

concentrate vapors _ — , 

or 8MH, H (turn, TL* , 5JP 

ffi U °V0U« LWUriComtoiMr. 

quids, etc., commonly depend npon the reducing effects of 
a lower temperature. In them the vapor, gas, smoke, or 
fumes are brought into immediate contact with chilled 
surfaces. This is accomplished in a great variety of ways, 
as in the surface condenser of the steam-engiuo, the worm 
of a still, or the long convoluted tubes in which poisonous 
fumes or smoke are cooled before taring allowed to escape 
to the ohlnmey. The cooling surfaces arc usually kept 
cold by water, as in the still, tno gas-oondenser, the sugar- 
condenser, etc, For fumes and smoke, the contact with 
walls exposed to the air is sufficient, (o) A part of a cot- 
ton-gin which compresses the lint for convenient han- 
dling. (e) In wool-manuf., a machine which forms the 
wool received from the doffer of a carding-engine or 
comber, and rolls it Into slubblngs. The doffer of the 
carding-engine is covered by a scries of parallel strips of 
oard-olothmg, wrapped about the cylinder. The wool 
thus comes off in a number of loose flat ribbons of fleece, 
whloh in the condensing r v alue are carried by a leather 
apron beneath a roller which has a reciprocating motion 
transverse to their direction, and thus rolls these slivers 


paratoiy to its final concentration in the vacuum or evap- 
orating-pan. The liquor trickles over the surface of steam- 
pipes, where heat evaporates the water which constitutes 
the greater part of the cane-juice. («) In optical instru- 
ments, a lens, or combination of lenses, used to gather and 
oonoentrate the rays of Ught collected by a mirror and di- 
rect them upon the object; as the bull’s-eye condenser (see 
buKsuye, 9) and the achromatic condenser used with the 
microscope.— AohrcmiAtlo oondtnstr. too achromatic. 


rates by which electricity can bo accumulated,, usually 
consisting of two conducting surfaces separated by a non- 
oondnotor. as in the condonser of Eplnus (see figure), whloh 
is charged by connecting one of the plates U) with the 
•Isctrioal machine and the other (B) with the ground ; 
their distance from the glass plate (C) can be adjusted at 
wfiL A pmotloal form of condenser is the Leyden jar 
(which see, under Jar). Condensers are much used in con- 
nection with submarine telegraphy ; one of the Atlantic 
cables has a condenser with over two acres of surface 
of tin-foil amused in plates separated by waxed paper 


C^nd fiifii f flf Fptmif 

scope. See electroscope.— Hydraulic oonden— r. See 
hydraulic.— Sttrfiu* oemdinsor, in a steam-engine, soon- 
denser In whloh the exhaust-steam is distributed through 
a large number of pipes surrounded by cold water, which 
is constantly renewed. In a less common form flat cham- 
bers are used instead of pipes. 

COndenser-ff&ge (kqn-den'stosgftj), n. An in- 
strument for ascertaining the degree of exhaus- 
tion in a steam-condenser, it consists of a glass tube 
open at both ends, the upper end being attached to the 
condenser, and the other plunged in mercury, 
conda&fllng-coil (kgn-den'sing-koil), n. A com- 
pact arrangement of pipes, either in a coil or 
straight and with return bends, for condensing 
steam which is passed through it. The condensa- 
tion is effected by exposing the oolite air. or by surround- 
ing it with cold water constantly renewed, 
oondemsityt (kon-den's^-ti), n. [— Sp. conden- 
sidad, < L. oondensus, very close: see condense, 
a., and of. density.] The state of being con- 
densed; denseness; density. Bailey. 
condor (kon'dto), n. See Conner 
condeacencet, n. See condecence. 
oondesoend (kon-dfi-gend'), v. i. [< ME. conde- 
scended < OF. (andF.) condeseenare n Sp. Pg. 
condescends m It. condesoendere, < LL. conae- 
soendere, let one’s self down, stoop, condescend, 
< L. com-, together, 4- descenders, come down : 
see descend.] 1. To descend from the supe- 
rior position, rank, or dignity proper or usually 
- accorded to one: voluntarily waive ceremony 
and assume equality with an inferior; be com- 
plaisant, yielding, or consenting in dealings 
with inferiors ; deign. 

Mind not high things, but condeceend to men of low es- 
tate. Rom. xlL 16. 

Spain’s mighty monarch, 

In gracious clemency, does eondnemd, 

On these conditions, to become your friend. 

Drydcn , Indian Emperor. 

The mind that would not condescend to little things. 

JS. Oom, From Shakespeare to Pope, p. 36. 

9. To stoop or submit; be subject; yield. 

Can they think me so broken, so debased 
With corporal servitude, that my mind ever 
Will condescend to such absurd commands ? 

Milton, S. A., L 1337. 

8f. To assent; agree. 

Thereto they both did franokly condiscend. 

S 2 *neer, F. Q., V. L 26. 

Condescending to Blount’s advice to surprise the oout 
Bacon, Lord Essex’s Treason. 

The Gov* condseended upon equall terms of agreemente. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 1IB. 

These things they all willingly condescended unto. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. ttt, 

4. To agree to submit or furnish; specify; 
vouchsafe: with upon; as, to condescend upon 
particulars. [Scotch.] 

Men do sot condescend upon what would satisfy them. 

Guthrie's Trial, p. 71. 

■Syn. L To stoop, deign, vouchsafe, bend, 
con de sc en dence (kon-dfeen'dens), a. [>F. 
condescendanco s Bp. Pg. condescendencia b It. 
condesccndensa , < ML. condescendentia, < LL. 
condescenden{t-)s, ppr. of condesoendere, conde- 
scend : see condescend.] 1. The act of oonde- 
soeztding; condescension. [Bare.] , 

By the warrant of 8t, Paol's condescendence to the capaci- 
ties he wrote unto, I may speak after the manner of men. 

IF. Montague, Pevoute Essays (1646X F- *L 

9. In Scots law, the principal written pleading 
put in by the pursuer, containing a distinct 
statement of the facts on which his case is 
founded. It Is annexed to the summons, and to it art 
subjoined the pleas in law, a oondse note of the Issslpteg 
oriaoos on whiohhe rests. 
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w . (kon-df-een'dgn-si), n. [As 

co ndescend ence: see -ency.} Condeeceuaion. 

The respect end oonde*omdeney which you here already 
•hewn me is that for which I can never make any suitable 
Dr. Avery, in Boyle’s Works, VL 010. 


This worthy gentleman was one of singular piety, and 
rare for humility, as appeared by his great condeeeendency, 
when as this poor people were in great sickness and weak- 
ness, he shunned not to do very mean services for them. 

S. Morten, New England's Memorial, p. 68. 

OOndflBCOTHUng (kon-df-sen'ding), />. a. [Ppr. 
of condescend, v.] Marked or characterized Dy 
condescension; stooping to the level of one’s 
inferiors. 

A very condescending air. Watt*. 

He graciously added that I should have command of the 
pieces in action, at which condescending intimation I rose 
and bowed profoundly. O' Donovan, Mcrv, xvil. 

condescendingly (kon-d$-sen'ding-li), adv. In 
a eondeaeendihg manner ; so as to show conde- 
scension : as, to address a person condescend- 


l(kon-df-sen / shon),n. [<LL.<xm- 

deaoentrio(ft-), < condescenderc, pp. condescensus, 
oondeseend: see condescend.] The aot of con- 
deseending; the act of voluntarily stooping or 
inclining to an equality with an Inferior; a 
waiving of claims due to one’s rank or position ; 
affability on the part of a superior; oomplai- 


Oo, heavenly guest ! . . . 

Gentle to me and affable bath been 

Thy condeeoenrion. Milton, P. L., viii. 049. 

He [the sheikh] received me with great politeness and 
eondeteeneion, made me sit down by liim, and asked me 
more about Cairo thau about Europe. 

Bruce, Source of the Bile, L 116. 

The good Peter rode through these towns with a smiling 
aspect, waving his hand with inexpressible majesty and 
condetceneion, Irving, Knickerbocker, p, 418. 

oondescenaivot (kon-dS-aen'siv), a. [< NL. •con- 
descenskm (in adv. condcaoensive), CLL. condc- 
scemm, pp. of condesoendere, condescend: see 
condescend.} Condescending; courteous. 

The eondetoeneive tenderness (of God). 

Barrow, Sermons, I. vilL 

eonda#oentt (kon-d$-eent'), n. [< condescend, as 
descent < descend.} Condescension. 

So slight and easy a oondeeecnt. 

Bp. Mall, Contemplations, iv. 

eonftLgn (kpn-dln'), o. [Early mod. E. eondygne, 
< OF. (and F.) condigne m Bp. Pg. condigno ss 
It condegno, < L. oondignus, very worthy, < 
com- (intensive) + dianus, worthy : see dignity.} 
If. Deserving; worthy : applied to persons. 

Her selfe of all that rule she deemed most condign*, 

Spencer, F. Q., VIZ. vf. 11. 

8. Well-deserved ; worthily bestowed; merited; 
suitable: applied to things— (a) With refers 
ence to praise or thanks. 

I thought it no condign* gratification, nor scarce any 
good satisfaction for such a person as you. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, Ded. 


u* w nm p VWnM0H. 

condiment (kon'di-mgnt), n. [m F. condiment 
m Sp. Pg. it. condimento, < L. condimentum, 
spice, seasoning, < oondire. pp, conditus, spice, 
season, orig. put fruit in vinegar, wine, spices, 
etc., pickle, preserve, prob. a collateral form 
of condere, pp. conditus, put together, put away, 
preserve, < com-, together, 4* -dere (in comp.;, 
put: see abscond. Ct. oondite*,} Something 
used to give relish to food; a relish; season- 
ing; sauce. 

Aud fro tho white is draws a commune wyne, 

But condument is thus to make it fyne. 

PaUadiue, Huibondrie (E. E. T, S.X p. 197. 

As for radidl and the like, they are for condiment*, and 
not for nourishment Baoon, Nat Hist 

condixnental (kon-di-men'tal), a. [< condiment 
+ -al. ] Of, pertaining to, "or of the nature of 
a condiment. 

Maladies of both mind and body that are connected 
with chronic, Inourable dyspepsia, all brought about by 
the habitual use of cayenne and Its condimental cousins. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVI. 871. 

condlsdple (kon-di-ri'pl), n. [= F. condisciplem 
Sp. oondisctimlo m Pg. condiscipulo m It. eondi- 
soepolo , < L. condiscipulus (fern, condiscipulo ), 
a fellow-pupil, < com-, together, + discipulus , 
a pupil : see disciple.} A fellow-pupil ; a stu- 
dent in the same school or system or field of 
learning, or under the same instructor. [Rare.] 
To his right dearly beloved brethren and eondiccipUt 


n* The state or temal circumstances ; ezistiilg state or 
plight; droumstanoes. 

Estimate the greatness of this mercy tar the 
It finds the sinner in. South, 


dwelling together. 


Vigors . 


Fortin, Marriage of Priests, slg. H, Hi. (1664). 
found an energetic c onditciple and cosdju- 


teipln an d coadju 

tor In Swainson. A. Newton, Encyo, Brit, XVUL16. 

condltt. n. and r. An obsolete form of oon- 
duit 1 . 

conditaneouit (kon-di-ta'ne-us), a . [< L. con - 
ditaneus, suitable for pieMing or preserving, < 
condi ire, pp. conditus, pickle, preserve: see con- 
diment) That may be seasoned. Coles, 1717. 
COndltelf. n. and v. An obsolete form of con- 
duit 1 . 

eondite^ (kon-dlt'). v. t. [< L, conditus, pp. of 
oondire (> It. oondire = Sp. Pg. OF. eondir), 
preserve, pickle, etc.: see oonSment.} 1. To 
prepare and preserve with sugar, salt, spices, 
or the like; season. 

Like condited or pickled mushrooms, which If carefully 
corrected, and seldom tasted, may be harmless, but can 
never do good. J*r. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 4S9. 

The entertainment was exceeding civil, hut besides a 
good olio, the dishes were trifling, hash'd and oondiud af- 
ter their [Portuguese] way. Bvtiyn, Diary, Dec. 4, 1679. 

8. To embalm. 

The friends and disciples of the holy Jesus, having de- 
voutly composed his body to burial, anointed It, washed 
it, and eonatud it with spices aud perfumes, laid It In a 
sepulchre. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 844. 

condlt# 2 ! (kon'dlt), a. [< L. conditus , pp., pre- 
tojdttu nto God th. p kjMmap^k i fori o^ Berved, etc.: see the yerb.] Preserved; cun- 

Di. eulogy bMtowed on Chmucw by BpouMr's well-worn < ^ e ^* 
metaphor has not been quite unanimously recognised as 
F. Util, Mod. Eng., p. 10. 


eonmgn. 

(b) With reference to censure, punishment, or 
wnat is of the nature of punishment : the more 
common use. 

Speak what thou art, and how thou hast been us'd, 
Inat I may give him condign punishment. 

Beau, and FL, Knight of Burning Beetle, ill 4. 


Crato prescribes the condit* fruit of wild rose to a no- 
bleman his patient. Burton, Anat of MeL, p. 416. 

oonditementt (kqn-dlt'mgnt), n. [< condite + 
-ment.} 1. A composition of conserves, pow- 
ders. and spices in the form of an electuary.— 
8, Seasoning; Bpioe; savor; flavor; relish. 

A scholar can have no taste of natural philosophy wlth- 
1 of the mathematical. 


out some oonditement < 


condign censure. Milman, Latin Christianity, xl 9. 
oondknity (kon-dig'ni-ti), n. [— F. condignitd 
m Sp. o ondignidaa as Pg. condigniimde = It. 
conaegnitd, < ML. *condignita(U)s , < L. condig- 
nus, condign : see condign and 4tg.] 1. Merit ; 
desert.— 8. In scholastic theol.. specifically, the 
merit of human actions considered as consti- 
tuting a ground for a claim of reward. 

Oondigntty and oongruity (meritum de condigno and de 
oongruo) are “ terms used by the schoolmen to explain 
their peculiar opinions relative to human merit end de- 
serving. The Rootlets maintain that it is possible for man 
hi his natural state so to live as to deserve the Grace of 
God, by which he may he enabled to obtain salvation, this 
natural fitness (eongruitas) for grace being such as to 
oblige the Deity to grant it Such Is the merit of congru- 
ity. The Thomlsts, on the other hand, contend that man. 
by the divine assistance, is capable of so living as to merit 
eternal life, to be worthy (condlgnus) of it in the sight of 
God. In this hypothesis, the question of previous prepara- 
tion for the grace which enables him to be worthy Is not 
introd u ced. This is the merit of oondignity." 

Moot, Eoolee. Diet 

wwiriigiily (kgn-din'li), adv. In a condign man- 
ner; according to merit; deservedly; Justly. 

Qeaddardy punished. 

L. Addison, Western Berbery, p. 17L 


Bp, Maoket, Abp. Williams, 1. 10. 
, n. [< ME. oondicion, 


oondicioun, rarely eonditkm, <DF. oondicion, F, 
condition (> D. konditie ss Q. condition ss Dsn. 
Sw. Condition) m Pr. condicio = Sp. oondicion ss 
Pg. condigdo = It. eondiaione, < L. condido(n-), 
in LL. and ML. commonly but improperly 
spelled oondiUoin-) (and hence erroneously 
identified with LL. oonditio(n-), a making, < cor 
dere, pp. conditus, put together: see condiment, 
conditft), a stipulation, agreement, choice, mar- 
riage, also external position, situation, circum- 
stances, nature, condition (in many senses), 
with short radical vowel, condicio(n-) (ct. d(- 
do(n-), authority, rule, power, lit. a speaking 
or directing), < condicere, agree upon, concert, 
promise, proclaim, announce, publish, engage, 
m LL. also assent to, consent, also demand 
back. orig. talk over together, < com-, together, 
-I- die ore, speak, say, tell, mention, affirm, de- 
clare, etc. (with long radical vowel), of like 
origin with dicare, make known, proclaim, de- 
clare, orig. point out, as in indfoare, indicate, 
etc. : see diction, indicate.] 1. The particular 
mode of being of a person or thing; situa- 
tion, with reference either to internal or to ex- 


Eleotricity and Magnetism are not forms of Bnsrgy; 
neither are they forma of matter. They may perhaps be 
provisionally defined as properties or Condition* of Matter. 

A . DanieU, Frin. of Physios, p. 618. 

8. Quality; property; attribute; characteristic. 

Men of Ynde han this oondicioun of kynde, that that 
nevere gun ont of here owns Contree. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. 16& 

It seemed to us a condition and property of divine pow- 
ers and beings to be hidden and unseen to others. Bosom 

The true condition of warro Is ouely to supprasae the 
proud and defend the Innocent as did that most generous 
Prinoe Slgtrarandus, Prince of those Countries* 

Oapt. John Smith, l’rue Travels, H 946, 

8f. A state or characteristic of the mind; a 
habit; collectively, ways; disposition; temper. 

We be not ther agein ; but ye haue seyn his oondicioun* 
and we ne haue not don so, and therfore we preye yow to 
•ulfre vs to knows his conaiciom*, and the matters of hys 
gouernennee that he will ben of here-after. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.X L 106. 

The oondftion of a saint, and the complexion of the devil. 

Shak„ M. of V., L K 

He that gathereth not every day as muoh as I doe, the 
next day shall be set beyond the riuer, and be banished 
from tho Fort as a drone, tiU he amend his condition*, or 
starue. Quoted In Oapt. John Smith’* True Travels, 1. 219. 

4. Rank: gtate, with respect to the orders or 
grades of society or to property : used abso- 
lutely in the sense of high rank: as, a person 
of condition. 

Honour and shame from no condition rise : 

Aot well your part ; there all the honour lies. 

Pope, Essay on Man, lv. 198. 

Those [persons] of condition always make a present on 
thslr departure to the value of about six pounds. 

Pocookt, Description of the East, II. L 11. 

The inhabitants of Hnssla are divided into the following 
condition*, vis., the olergy, the nobility, the merchants and 
burghers, the peasants. Brougham. 

0, A requisite ; something the non-concurrence 
or non-fulfilment of which would prevent a re- 
sult from taking place; a prerequisite. 

That a cause efficient he a cause of itself two condition* 
are requisite. . . . If either of these are wanting the oause 
Is said to be by accident. 

Burgmdieiu*, tr. by a Gentleman, I. xvil. 16. 

The diffusion of thorough scientific education is an ab- 
solutely essential condition at industrial progress. 

Hualey, Solenoo and Culture. 

According to the best notion I can form of the meaning 
of 11 condition, " either as a term of philosophy or of com- 
mon life, it means that on which something else is con- 
tingent, or (more definitely) which being given, some- 
thing rise exists or takes place. I promise to do some- 
thing on condition that you do something else : that is, If 
you do this, I will do that ; if not, I will do as I please. 

J.k Mill, Exam, of Hamilton, Iv. 

Hence— 8. A restricting or limiting circum- 
stance; a restriction or limitation. 

The uncivilised man, at the mercy of Ids condition*, Is 
lew choice in his diet than the civilised. 

JET. Spencer, Prin. of SooioL, 1 41. 

7. A stipulation; a statement of terms; an 
agreement or consideration demanded or offered 
in return for something to be granted or done, 
as in a bargain, treaty, or other engagement. 

We be come to serne yow, with this oondicion, that ye de- 
sire not to knowe onre names. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), 11. 90S. 

He sendeth an ambassage, and deslreth condition* tit 
peace. Lake xiv. 81 

8. In law : (a) A statement that a thing is or 
shall be, whioh constitutes the essential basis 
or an essential part of the basis of a contract 
or grant; a future and uncertain aot or event 
not belonging to the very nature of the trans- 
action, on the performance or happening of 
which the legal consequences of the transaction 
are made to depend. More specifically, a condition 
Is a provision on the fulfilment of which depends the tak- 
ing effect or continuance In effect of the instrument or 
some clause of It, or the existence of some right established 
or recognised by it as distinguished from a covenant. 
which is a promise In a sealed instrument the breaoh of 
which may^glve rise to a claim for damages, but not neose- 
sarily the forfeiture of any right The performance of a 
covenant, however, may be made a condition of the contin- 
ued efficacy of the agreement A condition precedent la a 
provision which must be fulfilled or an event whioh must 
occur before the instrument or clause affected by It can 
take effect A oonditi on eubeeguent contemplates that, 
after the instrument has taksn effect, a right established 
or recognised by it may be extinguished by some future or 
unoerteln event 

Such a plaoe, snob sum or sums as are 
BxpresrdlnthasofKNriofi. Shat, ltd V.,18. 

(ft) lii civil law, ft restriction incorporated with 
ftn ftot. the consequence of which is to mftks 
the effect of the volition or intention depen- 
dent wholly or in pert upon an external efcv 


Strictly speaking, then Is a e emU Hen In 
tha meaning of the dvhlaw only whan the siiat of ft legal 




__ Inacollege orachool: (a) The requiretmrit, 
made of a student upon failure to reach a cer- 
tAin standard of scholarship, as in ah examina- 
tion, that a new examination be passed before 
he oah be Advanced in a given oonree or study, 
or can receive a degree ; as, a condition in mathe- 
matics. (6) The study to which suoh require- 
ment is attached: ail he has six conditions to 
make up, [U. S.]— 10. In prom., the protasis 
or conditional clause of a conditional sentence. 
, See conditional sentence, under conditional.— Qqnr 
1 a condition annexed to s collateral sot. 


1VTB 

mstonsutr wnen tM conjun c ti on y if w Dtwft spy no- 
ole proposition, m thus: If it be s man, it la s sensible 
body. Blundevilte, Am of Logtoke (1590), 

(5) In gram., expressing an assumption or a supposition ; 
oontatnlng or involving a proposition as a premise from 
which a oonoluston or inference follows : as, a conditional 

^anrtto ni^md teW »ffit^. -0an3utou« l tap- 
nsm. see ocvfMMin , — oon&t monai oonjiinotuu. a coo* 
function impressing a oonditlon. Suoh conjunctions In 
English are (f (obsolete and provincial on), soon the 


or having certain qualities, or a certain ton* 
stitution, temperament, temper, etc. ; dram- 
staneed; constituted: most frequently used 
in composition: as, weft-conditioned; ftl-condi- 


. In Scott Sms. a condition which 
deaoenda to the heir wfiSi the land granted, etc.— Oondl- 

‘ lOfoossittoiLorof * 

ittributewl^whioh 


an attribut 

help Investing every object of t , . _ 

which, derived from the mind’s structure, cannot but en- 
ter Into every conception It is able to form, though there 
may be no prototype of It In the object of the concep- 
tion. Such are, in the Kantian philosophy, space and time, 
and tho categories.-* Conditions of environment. See 
environment.— Conditions of sals, the particular terms, 
set forth in writing, In aooordanoe with which property 1* 
to be sold at auction.— Equation of condition. (a) In 
dynam, an equation expressing the effect upon the motion 
of a system or bodies produced by an absolutely rigid con- 
nection between certain parts, (b) In the theory <y errors, 
an equation expressing an observation with the conditions 
under which it was taken. —Estate upon oonditlon. 
See wtete.— In hard in hom-raomg, in firm 

or very good oonditlon. 

[The horses) are both in hard condition, so it [the race] 
can come off In ten day*. Lawrence, 

Necessary condition, a condition In sense 5 ; a conditio 
sine qua non.— Negative OOndltlOXL Same as necessary 
condition,— Sufficient condition, an antecedent from 
which tho consequent surely follows, m Syn. 1, Circum- 
stances, station, plight— 7, Article, terms, provision, ar- 
rangement 

isadltlcm (kgn-dish'gn), v. t. [= F. condition - 
ner, OF. conditioner, conditioner , oondicionner 
an Sp. conditioner = P groondigoar, oondicionar 
=a It. oondieionare, < ML. conditional, condi- 
tion, restrict; from the noun. Cf. oonditionate.] 
1. To form a condition or prerequisite of; de- 
termine or govern. 

Yet seas, that dally gain upon the shore, 

Have ebb and flow, conditioning their march. 

Tennyton , Tho Golden Year. 

The appetite of hunger must precede and condition the 
pleasure which consists in its satisfaction. 

T. H. Qrccn t Prolegomena to Ethics, « 161. 
Limits we did not set 
Condition all we do. 

If. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 

9. To subject to something as a condition; 
make dependent or conditional on: with on or 
upon: as, he conditioned his forgiveness upon 
repentance. 

All the advantages of binocular vision are conditioned 
on convergence only. Divergence would only confuse tar 
giving false Information. Le Conte , Sight, p. 262. 

8. In metaph., to place or cognize under con- 
ditions. 

The tree or the mountain being groups of phenomena, 
what we assert as persisting independently of the per- 
cipient mind is a Something which we are unable to con- 
dition either ss tree or as mountain. 

J. Fiske, Oosmio Philos., I. 88. 

4 . To stipulate; contract; arrange. 

It was conditioned between Saturn and Titan that Saturn 
should put to death all his male children. 

Haleigh, Hist World. 

I must condition 
To have this gentleman by, a witness. 

• B. Joneon, The T 


a form of the verb nsed to express a oonditlon, or a com 
elusion from a oonditlon: thus, 7 should go; he would 
come: such expressions, whether phrases like these or 
proper verb-forms (as French fired*, U visndrait), are 
sometimes called a conditional mode.— Conditional to* 
mortality, In theoL, the doctrine that immortality is not 
inherent in the race, but Is conditional upon faith In Christ. 
— (Conditional HmlimMM, a gift to a third person, in 
case a condition prescribed •houldtake effect; a oonditlon 
in a grant or devise, the non.fulfllment of whioh will cause 
the property to paae to a third party . — QcmMMmml 
mode. Bee conditional form,— C onditional 
in law, an obligation depending on the exlstenoeola con- 
dition. Conditions annexed to obligations have been dis- 
tinguished as possible and impossible; the former are suoh 
as may naturally orlegally happen ; the latter, suoh as are 
contrary to the law or to good morals. Possible conditions 
have been distinguished ai potential or potestative, suoh 
as are within the power of the party burdened with them, 
and casual, snob as depend upon an event over whioh the 
party lias no oontroL— Ctadltteoal pardon, a pardon to 
which a oonditlon is annexed, the performance or which is 
necessary to the validity of the pardon, Bouvier,— Con- 
ditional phrase, a phrase equivalent to a conditional 
conjunction, suoh as provided that, in case that, etc.— 


l sale, (a) A sale the bind 

notwithstanding delivery of the thing sole. 

pend on due payment or other performance by the buyer, 
so that meanwhile the title or ownership Is not vested in 
him. (5) A sale cm oonditlon that the vendor may re- 
purchase on oertaln terms. Minor.— Conditional sen- 
tanoa a sentence stating a condition and the conclusion 
dependent upon it ; a hypothetical period. When com- 
plete, It oonslite of two clauses : (1) the conditional clause, 
also called the eonetttfon or protasis, Introduced by (f, or 
an equivalent word, expressed or implied ; and (2) the con- 
clusion or apodotis, 

n. *. I. A word expressing a condition.— 
2. A conditional clause ; a limitation ; a condi- 
tion. Bacon. [Bore.] —8. In logic, a proposi- 
tion which expresses a condition.— 4. In gram 
a conditional particle. 

conditionality (kgn-dish-gn-al'i-tl), ». J> F. 
oonditkmnaUte, etc. ; as conditional + -ity.f The 
quality of being conditional or limited; limita- 
tion by certain terms. Dr. H. More . 

CO&ditfonalise (kgn-dlsh'gn-gl-iz), V, t ; pret. 
and pp. conditionalisted, ppr. wnditkmaHsing K 
< conditional + -tee.] To condition ; qualify. 
.Bare.] 


Joab, the general of the host of Israel. . . . » 

’ Honed, that easy it Is not to deflne whether it w ere for 
David harder to miss the benefit of hie warlike ability, or 
to bear the enormity of his other crimes. 

Hooker, Eooles. Polity, vJL 18. 

Mnoh proulsion was very badly conditioned ; nay, the 
Hogs would not eat that Come they brought 

Quoted In Capt. John Smiths True Travels, XL 59. 
Our sweft-ootutftfon’d princess . . . never used us 
With suoh contempt. Massinger, The Benegado, v. 1 

2. Existing under or subject to conditions ; 11m- 
ited by conditions; dependent. 

Art ia the one comer of human life in whioh we may 
take our eaee. ... In other plaoes our passion! are een- 
ditioned and embarrassed. 

//. James, Jr., Portraits of Places, p. 98. 

The olfloe of verbal inflections Is to express qualified and 
conditioned, rather than complex, thought. 

0. P. Marsh, Loots, on Eng. Lang., xvL 

8. In metaph., placed or cognized under condi- 
tions or relations ; relative. 

IL ft. In metaph collectively, the universe 
as existing and known under conditions or limp 
its: always with the definite article: opposed 
to the unconditioned or absolute. 

The Unconditioned is the lnoocmlsable and Inconceiv- 
able: Its notion being only negative of the Conditioned, 
which last can only be positively known or conceived. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Disenssions, p. 11 

The conditioned is the mean between the two i 


E 

I, however, would hold that ... the word sanguine, 
when conditionalixsd by Croydon [as Croydon sanguine, a 
color], was satirically used out of its meaning. 

N. and Q., 7th ser„ III. 596. 

conditionally (kgn-dish'gn-al-i), adv. In a con- 
ditional manner : under certain conditions or 
with certain limitations ; on particular terms 
or stipulations ; not absolutely or positively, 


Powhatan (to < 


i his loue to Newport), when he 


Devil is au An, l, 2. 

0. In mercantile language, to test (a commod- 
ity) in order to ascertain its condition; spe- 
cifically, to test (silk) in order to know the pro- 
portion of moisture it contains.— 6. To require 
(a student) to be reexamined, after failure to 
show the attainment of a required degree of 
scholarship, as a condition of remaining in the 
class or college, or of receiving a degree. See 
condition, ftT& [U,S.] 

conditional (kgn^lteli'gn-ftl), a. and ft. [— F. 
conditional m Sp. Pg. oomkiondl m It. oondi- 
sionals, < LL. oonditumaUs, condicionaUs, < L. 
condicio(n ), condition: see condition, ft.] L a. 

1. Impoidng conditions ; containing or depend- 
ing on a condition or conditions; made with 
limitations; not absolute; made or granted on 
certain terms; stdpulative. 

That self -reform whioh is conditional upon the wish for 
It T, B. Often, Prolegomena to Ethics, 1 110. 

Having at one time . . , made the granting of money 
conditional on the ohtainment of justice, theBtates-Gen- 
eral [of France) wee induced to surrender its restraining 
powers. H. Spencer, Prill, of Sooiol, 1 501. 

9. Involving or expressing a condition, (a) in 
logic, expressing, as a proposition, that one thing wtu or 
would he or happen if another is or was, or does or did 
" i containing as a syllogism, such a premise. By 


departed, preeentecfhlra with twentie Turtles, condition- 
ally to returns him twentie swords. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's True Travels, L 171. 

His authority was by the People first giv’n him condi- 
tionally, In Law and under Law and under Oath also for 
the Kingdoms good and not otherwise. 

Milton , Bikonoklistes, xxvlll. 

oondltionaryt (kon-dish'gn-a-ri), ft. [< ML. 
*conditionaAum, < oondUio(n-) f L. rnndido(n-), 
condition: see condition , ft.] A stipulation or 
condition. 

Would God in mercy dispense with it ss a conditionary, 
yet we could not be happy without it. Norris. 

oonditionata, n, Plural of conditionatum. 

oondltionatc (kqn-dish'on-at), a . [< ML. oon- 
ditionatus, pp, of conditfonare, put under con- 
ditions. restrict, condition : see condition, t\] 
Conditional; subject to conditions. 

Barao's answer is faithful, though conditionals. 

Bp. Hall, Joel and Sisera. 

oonditionata (kon-dish'gn-ftt), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. conditionatea, ppr, conditkmaUng. [< ML. 
conditionatus, pp. : see the adj.] To condition; 
qualify; regulate. 

So is It usual amongst us to qualifle and oonditionate the 
twelve months of the year answerably onto the temper of 
the twelve days In Christmas. _ „ , _ 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., vi. 4. 

oondltionatum (kon-dish , i-$-nfi / tum), ft. ; pi. 
oonditionata (-t|). [NL., neut. of ML. contM- 
Uonatm, pp. : see oonditionate, a . and e.] The 
stMsequent of a hypothetical proposition. 

(kgn-alsh'gnd), a, and ft. [< con- 
dition + -«ft] L «. 1. Beiagin • certain state 


—two unoondltionates, exclusive of each other, neither of 
which can be oonoeived as possible, but of which, on the 
principles of contradiction and excluded middle, one must 
be admitted as necessary. 

Sir W. Hamilton , Discussions, p. 14. 

Condittaning-hOllM (kon-dWon-ing-hous), ft. 
A trade establishment where silk is tested. 
Simmonds. See condition, v. t., 0. 
ooiditionlyt (kgn-dish'gn-li),ade. [< condition 
+ Cf. condinmaUy^ Same as condition- 
ally. 

And though she give bat thus condUtonly. 

Sir P . Sidney, Astrophel and Stella. 

conditio sine qua non (kon-dish'i-a ai'nfi kwi 
non). [L.. a condition without which not . . • : 
see condition, sine*, qua, and non.] A necessary 
or indispensable condition. See condition.n.,6, 
oonditory (kon'di-td-ri), ft.; pi. oonditories(-i\%). 
[< L. oonditorium, < condere, pp, conditus. lay 
up, put away: see condiment. J A repmtkmy 
tor storing or keeping things. [Bare.] 
eondltourt, ft. [ME., < OF. oonduitor, oondutor, 
conduiteur (mod. F. conducteur), < L. conduc- 
tor, a leader: see conductor.] A conductor; a 
guide; a leader. 

(And thou they hadde] a goode conditour that sette light 
by (helrc enmyes, for hem earned [that they were In nomove 
eue]n as many for as many. Merlin (E. B. T. 8-X ill. 598. 

condivislon (kon-di-vizh'gn), ft. [< con- + di- 
vision.] A logical division or classification co- 
existing with another which crosses it. 

One and the same object may, likewise, be differently 
divided from different points of view, whereby oun&tn- 
sions arise, which, taken together, ere all reciprocally co- 
ordinated. Sir W. Hamuton. 

oondlet, ft. An obsolete form of candle. 
condlert, ft. An obsolete form of chandler, 
condolatory (kafi-dd^tf-ri), a . [Irreg. < con- 
dole 4- -atory. i Expressing condolence. Smart, 
condole (kon-ddl'), v. ; pret. and pp. condoled, 
ppr. condoling . [ss F. condouloir (cf. Sp. com- 
aolerse, oondolccerm « Pg. condoerse m It. con- 
dolersijjLft red.) ss D. hondoleren «= G. oondoli- 
ren s Ban. kondolere. < LL. condolere, eond ole. 
< L. com-, with, + aolere, grieve: see dole*.] 
L intrans. To speak sympathetically to one in 
pain, grief, or misfortune ; use expressions of 
pity or compassion: followed by with before 
the person, and by on, for , or over before the 
subject of condolence. 

Having remembered this place In Its pristine beauty, I 
could not help condoling with him on its present ruinous 
situation. GMdemith, Tenants of the Leasowee. 

Neighbors crowded round him to condole. 

Browning, Bing and Book, L 79. 

XLf trans. 1. To commiserate personally: 
address words of sympathy to, on account ox 
distress or misfortune. 

Let us condole the knight Shot., Hen. IL X* 

Each other’s company leeeened our sufferings, and was 
some comfort, that we might condole one another* 

Jk Know (Arbsr’i Eng. Garner, L 848). 

2. To lament or grieve over with another; ex- 
press sympathy on account of; lament 

The first Thing be (Lord Leicester] did was to eeadsis 
the late &Dowif«'iWtb. Howell, Letted, X, vi L 



X oome not, Samson, to c on d ole th y chanoe, 

As these perhaps, yet wish it had not been, 

Though for no friendly intent 

Milton, fl. A., ]. 1076. 
Why should our poet petition lile tor her life delivery 
end afterword condole her mlacarriage? Hryde n, 

oondolamtntt (kqn-dol'ingnt). n. [< condole + 
-ment.] 1. The act of condoling; condolence. 

They were presented to the king * . . with an address 
of condole inent tor the km of his queen. 

Lift of A, Wood, p. 390. 

2. The act of sorrowing or mourning; grief; 
lamentation; sorrow. 

To persevere 

In obstinate omidolemmt is a course 
Of impious stubbornness ; 'tin unmanly grief. 

Shak. t Hamlet, i. 2. 

oondolenoe (kon-d6'lena), n. [= F. eondolSanoe 
(> It. oondoglianza ss D. kondoleantie » Sw. 
mmkdanz) Bp. Pg. eondoleneia = It. crndo- 
lenaa = G. konaolens = Dan. kondolrnoc, < ML. 
as if "ftMdotetttfa, < LL. oondolm(t-)s, ppr. of 
condolere, condole : see condole and -ence. j An 
expression of sympathy addressed to a person 
in distress, misfortune, or bereavement. 

For which reason their congratulations and their condo* 
lenoee a re equally words of course. Steel a, Taller, No. 109. 

A special message cff condole nee. Macaulay. 

-S7ZL Sympathy , Commfaratfon, etc. See jptty. 

oonaoler (kgn-do'lAr), a. One who oondoles. 
Johnson . 

oondominate (kon-dom'i-n&t), a. [< condomi- 
nium) + -afei.] Of the nature of condominium. 

The King of Prussia ... had acquired the complete 
proprietorship of Lauenburg by buying up Austria’s con- 
dominate rights over that Duchy. Lowe, Bismarck, 1. 367. 

wmilfflnlwliim (kon-d$-mIn'i-um), a. [NL., < 
ML. condominus, a co-proprietor, < L. com to- 
gether, + dominus, master, proprietor: see do- 
mine, dominie, dominion .] Joint or concurrent 
dominion ; ownership including jurisdiction or 
power of disposal, exclusive as against all the 
world exeept one or more co-owners. The term 
is nraoh used In the civil law for joint right* in rem, and 
in international law of concurrent national Jurisdiction or 
dominion. 

Condominium, which tends to split up Into property in 
the narrow sense. Westminster hen,, CXXVl.142. 

condonati o n (kon-dfi-nA'shqn), n. [= 8p. con- 
donacion » Pg. oonaonagdo k It. oondonazione, 
< L, oondonatio(n-), < oondonarc , pp. condonatus , 
condone: nee oondonc.} 1. The act of condon- 
ing, or of pardoning a wrong act : as, the con- 
donation or an offense. 

And we teach and believe that when sinnes are par- 
doned by God, God doth not change the mind of the sin- 
ner ... : but tint the same IsinJ, remaining iu the soule 
of man, in like manner as it did lieforo condonation, is 
only taken away by a not Imputation of the guilt. 

Bp. Mountagu, Appeal to Omar, p. 160. 

Specifically — 2. In law, the aet or course of 
eonduet by which a husband or a wife is held 
to have pardoned a matrimonial offense com- 
mitted by the other, as the taking back of his 
wife by a husband, knowing that she has com- 
mitted adultery. To have this effect, the con- 
duct must be such as to imply intentional and 
voluntary remission. 

Condonation Is the remission, by one of the married 
parties, of a matrimonial offense which he knows the 
other has committed, on the condition Implied by the 
law that the party remitting it shall afterward be treated 
by the other with conjugal kindness. 

Bishop, Marriage and Divorce, IX. ft 88. 

The immediate effect of condonation Is to bar the party 
condoning of his or her remedy for the offence In question. 

Motley and Whiteley. 

oondoae (kqn-dfin'), t>. t; pret. and pp. con- 
doned, ppr. condoning . [« OF. oondoner, oon- 
duner, eondonner, ounduner, permit, suffer, par- 
don, £■ Bp* Pg. condonor m It. oondonare, < L. 
oondonarc, give, give np, remit, refrain from 
punishing, < com- + donare, give: see donate .] 
1. To forgive or pardon, as something wrong, 
especially by implication, as through some act 
of friendship or confidence toward the offend- 
er; overlook, as an offense or fault. 

Condone, an old legal technicality, has of late received 
a popular wcloome, as a stately euphemism for 'pardon * 
or ' overlook.’ F. Hall, Mod. Eng, (ed. 1678), p. 999. 

War was rather condoned than consecrated, and, what- 
ever might be the case with a few isolated prelates, the 
Ohurch did nothing to Increase or encourage It. 

Leeky, Europ. Morals, II. 966. 
We are not to assume that every offence might be con- 
doned for a oertain sum in money. 

C. B . Pearson, Early and Hid. Ages of Eng., xxxUl. 

Specifically— 2. In low, to forgive, or to act 
so as to imply forgiveness of (a violation of 
the marriage vow). Bee condonation, 2.-8. To 
eauaeto overlook or forgive; atone for, [Bare*] 
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He [Donatello], however, con d one d 
strength of his assertions, the fire ~ 

transcendent ease with which his 

flowing lines of unsur p assed delicacy and freedom upon 
the marble. C. C. P»Un », Italian Sculpture, p. 99. 
a 8 m Bee pardon, 

condor (kon'dor), a. [a D, G. Bw. condor a 
Dan. bonder a F. oonaor. formerly oondore a 
It. oondore, < Bp. Pg. condor , < Peruv. mmtur, a 
condor.] 1. A very large South American bird 
of prey, Sancorhamphut gryphus, of the family 
Cathartida or American vultures, having the 
head and upper part of the neck naked and 
largely canmoulate, an exposed ruff of down; 
white feathers round the neck, and the genera 
plumage blackish, varied with much white in 
the wings. The slso of the condor hu been greatly ex- 
aggerated; it is not known to exceed 9 feet in stretch of 
wiiigs, ad is little over 8 feet in total length. Tho bird in- 
habits chiefly the Andean regions, at elevations of from 
10,000 to 16,000 feet above the sea, where it breeds, making 
no nest, but laying its eggs on me bare rooks. Condors 
aro nover seen in large companies, but in groups of three 
or four, and deeoend to the plain only when impelled by 
hnnger. At such times two of them will successfully at- 
tack sheep, goats, deer, etc., though as a rule they prefer 
carrion. 

2. A South American gold coin. That of Ecua- 
dor and Colombia is worth (9.647; that of Chili, 
(9,123.— California oondor, the huge vulture of Oall- 
fomia, Catkartee or Peeudogryphue calif omianue, reecm- 


ofSSTMef^Se ItsSfbyeoiidsMiv to s^jrsy'toS? pioht of other* ' 
sUlfuThand traced B. Spe near, Prin. of SodoL, ftftAL 

oonduoementt (kon-dfis'mgnt), a. [< conduce 
+ -men*.] A leading or tending; tendency. 
The conduoement of all this la but caballstloal, 

Gregory , Works, p. 6fc 



California Condor (Cethmrt** taigwnianu*). 

bllng the Andean oondor and fully as large, with the head 
and beak differently shaped and not canmoulate, no downy 
collar, muoh less white on the wings, and the plumage of 
the breast of Doouliar texture. 

(kon-dot-tifi're), ». ; pi. condottieri 
(-rl). [It., lit. a leader, conductor (= OF. con- 
auitier, < ML. as If ^conductorius), < condotto, 
way, road, conduct, conduit, < ML. oonductus, 
escort, guard ; of. L. conduoti, mercenary sol- 
diers, prop. pi. of conduct**, pp. of oemmere, 
hire, lit. bring together: see conduct, conduce. 1 
In Italian hist., one of a clans of professional 
military captains in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, who raised troops and sold their ser- 
vices to warring states ana princes. This system 
prevailed to a considerable extent all ovor Europe Just 
before the introduction of regular standing armlet. 

He espoused the came of Equity in the pending ques- 
tion with the seal of a oondotHere. 

Howell*, Modern Instance, 11L 

conduce (kon-dua'), v . ; pret. and pp. conduced, 
ppr. conducing. [In older form condue , < OF. 
conduire, F. conduire m Pr, conduire , condurre 
s= It. condurre (see condue) ; a Sp. condudr a 
Pg. oondusir a It. conduce**, conduct, lead, con- 
duce ; < L. oonducerc, lead, draw, or bring to- 
gether, draw toward, connect, take on lease, 
rent, hire, employ, etc., < com-, together, + du- 
oere, lead: see duke, duct. CL abduce, adduce, 
educe , induce, produce, reduce , seduce, traduce, 
and see conduct, e.] Lt brans. 1. To lead; con- 
duct. 

Hys [Christ’s] moder swet 
Ml mater [mattcrloonduoe to the ende entire. 

Am. qfPartenay (E. E. T. B.), Int, 1. 906. 

There was sent unto my lodging the Cardinal of Bour- 
bon ... to conduce me to my lady’s_presenoe. 

State Papere, Wolscy to Hen. VIII., an. 1627. 

2. To bring about. 

To conduce the peace. Sir T. More. 

IL intrant. To aid In or contribute toward 
bringing about a result; lead or tend: followed 
by an infinitive, or a noun preceded by to; as, 
temperance and exercise conduce to good health. 

Things rather intended for show and ostentation, than 
conducing to piety. Bacon, Physical Fables, 11., ExpL 
The reasons you allsga do more oonduee 
To th# hot passion of distemper'd blood. 

Mak, T* and C., 11. 1 

Nothing doth so much conduce to the proper happiness 
of man, as that which doth the most promote the peace 
and serenity of ids mini. BtUUntfieet, Sermons^ X* *. 


Any act fitting or oondueent to the good tuooess of this 
businem. Abp. Laud , Chancellorship at Oxford, p. 18. 

OOUdudUlity (kon-dfi-si-bil'i-ti), n. [< ML.ooa- 
duoibilita(t-)8, utility, < L. oonauoibiUs, profita- 
ble: see conducible. j The state or character of 
being conducive; oonduoibleness. [Bare.] 

Duties . . . deriving their obligation from their oondu* 
dbUity to the promoting of our chief end. 

Bp. WiUtine, Natural Eellgion, i. 14. 

conducible (kQU-dfi^si-bl), a. and n. [e> It. 
oonducibile, conducevole, < L. conductoUis, profit- 
able, expedient, < oonducere , conduce: see con- 
duce."} X 0* Conducive; tending. 

Every Common-wealth is In goneral defin'd a aodetie 
sufficient of itaelf, in ill things conducible to well beeing 
and commodious life. Milton, Kikonoklastes, XL 

Bevelation will soon be discerned to be extremely eon* 
duoiNe to reforming men's lives, suoh as will answer all 
objections and exceptions of flesh and blood against lt 

Hammond. 

ELt n. That which conduces or tends to pro- 
mote. 

Those motions of generations and corruptions, and of 
the oonduciblee thereto. Sir M. Hale. 

oondudbleness (k^n-du'si-bl-nes). n. The 
quality of conducing, leading, or contributing to 
or promoting some end. 

Which two contemplations are not Inferiour to any for 
either pleasantness in themselves or eunducMenesetor the 
finding out of the right frame of nature. 

Hr. H. More, Song of the Soul, Fref. 

oondudblyt (kgn-du'si-bli), ode. In a manner 
to promote ; conduoively. 

©omlmdie (kon-du'siv), a. [< conduce + -too,] 
Having the quality of conducing, promoting, or 
furthering; tending to advance or bring about: 
with to. 

An Action, however conducive to the good of our coun- 
try, will be represented as prejudicial to it. 

Addimm, Freeholder, 

Nothing Is more conducive to happiness than the free 
exercise of the mind In pursuits congenial to It. 


oongen 

r, Milford’# Hist Greece. 
=Byn. Helpful, contributing, promotive, furthersome. 
conduct veness (kgn-du'siv-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being conducive or tending to advance 
or promote. Boyle. 

Its eonduciveneee to the practice of our duty. 

Seeker, Works, IV. xviL 
If general good, or welfare, or utility, is the supreme 
end ; and if State-enactments are Justified as means to 
this supreme end ; then, State-enactments have suoh au- 
thority only aa arises from eonduciveneee to this supreme 
end. H. Spencer, Data of Ethioa, ft 19* 

conduct (kon-dukt'), v. [< L. oonductus, pp. of 
conducere , lead together, lead, hire : see conduce, 
and cf . conduct, n. The older form was condit, 
conduit: see conduit 1 , t>.] X brans. 1. To ac- 
company and show the way to; guide; escort; 
lead. 

Fray receive them nobly/ and eonduet them 
Into our presence. Shak., Hen. VIII., I 4. 

I can eonduet you, lady, to a low 
But loyal cottage, where you may be aafe. 

Muton, Cornua, L 819. 

2. To direct ; act as leader of. (a) As a commander. 

The kynge . . . hem [them] did condit* with a baner 
as white as snows. Merlin (E. S. T. S.X 111. 679. 

Cortes himself conducted the third and smallest divi- 
sion. W. Boberteon, Hist. America. 

g)^Aj a director of a musical performance. See con* 

8. To direct the course of ; manage; canyon: 
as, he conducted his affairs with prudence. 

Our education is not conducted by toys and luxuries, but 
by austere and rugged masters, by poverty. aaUtudejpae- 
sloni, War, Slavery. Bmereon, Fugitive Slave Law. 

Unity of action and energy was especially nee d ed for a 
minisky conducting a great war. 

Lecky, Eng. in 19th Cent, i. 

4. Bdtadvttly, to direct the action or conduct 
of; behave: a., he oonductod MmwynoMy. 
Pray, how is lt we should conduct durcehccf 

Browning, Bing and Book, II. 101 

B. In phytiet, to oarry, convey, tranamit, or 
propagate: aa, metal oonduoU heat better Cum 
wood.— OndBottacttma. 



H M rt m* 1, 1m phys i cs, to wrj, 
tnasndt, or propagate motion or energy; espe- 
delly, to mnamit electricity, hoot, light, or 
found. 

Of ill substances In tha body tin blood oondurif best. 

A P. Thompson, Bitot, cad Miff., p. 187. 

9. To aot as musical conductor.— 8, To be- 
have: used without the reflexive pronoun. 
[Bare.] 

There were tiro* when he wit obliged to exert ell his 
fortitude, prudence, end outdoor, to conduct so ee not to 
give affenoe. State Now Mag. Biog. Diet, p. 89. 

I celled on the king, but he mede me welt In hie hell, 
end conducted Uke e men Incapac i ta te d for hospitality. 

Tkorsau , Weldon, p. 864. 

oonduct (kon'dukt), nA ph older form (ME.) 
conduit, oondit (gee conduit 1 ) ; = Y.conduito a 
flp. Pg. conduct® as It. condotm, conduct, guid- 
, anoe, management, etc. (Pg. also i conduit'), 
fem. forme (< ML. as if *conducta), distinguished, 
from OF. conduit condut, oondit, conduct, eon • 
duct, etc., conduct, guidance, escort, conductor, 
safe-conduct, etc., also wav, channel, oonduit, 
F. conduit m Bp. Pg. conaucto = It condotto, 
mase., a conduit, channel, eto.,< ML, conductor, 
defense, protection, guard, escort, company, 
herd, also a canal, conduit < L * conducts, pp. 
of conduoero, bring together, collect, lead to: 
see conduce and conduct, r., and of. conduit, a*, 
and conductusJ] 1. The aot of guiding or lead- 
ing; guidance; escort 
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convey, 9. A tax levied by ChariesL of England for the 


punose of paying the traveling-expenses of his 
soldiers. Also conductmoney. See coat-money* 

He who takes up arm* lor oota and conduct and his 
four nobles of Danagrit. . Jfffto*, Areopagtttoa, p. 60, 

Goat or oots and oondnot Saaeooff.— laflioondnel 
tociCf£OondueLmByn t e l C Baa 

oondnot (kon'dukt), a. and a,® [ME. conduct, < 
L. conducts , hired, pp, of conduocre, lead toge- 
ther, hire: see comtot, and ef. conductusA 
Lt a- Hired; cMfloyed: as , u conduct prettis,” 



Follow me. that will to some provision 
Give thee quick conduct. Shalt,, Lear, 


ULflL 


The clouds foil down In streams, and the pitchy night 
had bereft us of the conduct of our eyes, had not the light- 
ning afforded a terrible light. Sandyr, Travalles, p. 158, 

After dinner my wife and 1, by Hr, Rawllnson’s conduct, 
to the Jewish Synagogue. Pepyr, Diary, 1L 40. 

9. The aot of directing or controlling; man- 
agement; administration, • 

If the Jews under his conduct should endeavour to re- 
oover their liberties and fail in It, they knew that the na- 
tion would be severely punished by the Romans. 

Jortin, Christian Religion. 

Christianity hM humanised the oonduat of war. Palcy. 

The conduct of the state, the administration of Its affsin, 
its policy, and Its laws are far more uncertain. Brougham, 

8. A drawing ont or development, as of the 
action of a poem or the plot of a drama or a 
novel. 

Here we have the conduct of the drama laid 
Goldsmith, 

The book of Job, indeed, in conduct and diction, bean 
a considerable resemblance to some of his UEaohylus's] 
dramas. Macaulay, Milton. 


Though the story ends in this vulgar manner, lt is, in 
• conduct, extremely sweet and touching. 

Marg, Puffer, Woman inldtii Cent, p. 850. 

4. Skilful management or administration ; good 
' " * ; tact and dexterity in affairs; ad* 


Mr. Home, lt seems, is unable to comprehend how an 
extreme want of conduct and discretion can consist with 
the abUttles I have allowed him. Junius, Letters, ltv. 

The Rais had told him our adventure with the saint, at 
which he laughed very heartily, saying 1 was a wise man, 
and a man of oonduct. Bru os, Source of the Nila, L 116. 

6. Personal behavior or practice; way of act- 
ing generally or on a particular occasion ; course 
of action; deportment: as, laudable conduct; 
evil conduct 

Here 11* honeet William, whose heart was a mint, 

ne'er knew half the good that was lnt ; 


co nd ucting. 

conductance (kgn-duk'tans), n. In elect, the 
conducting power of a given mass of specified 
material of specified shape and connections. 
Standard Elect Diet [Recent,] , 

oanduet-book (kon'dukt-bfik), n, A book kept 
on board of United States men-of-war, in which 
the conduct and ability of each man of the 
crew is noted. 

oonduotiuiity (kon-dutti-bil'i-ti), n. [m F. 
oonduetibiUtf, etc.: as oonductfble + -4ty (see 
•Mftty).] 1. Capability of being conducted or 
transmitted: as, the oonduetiMUty of electricity 
or of heat.— 9. Improperly, capacity for con- 
ducting or transmlttixig; conductivity, 
oonductlble (kon-duk'ti-bl), a. [= F. conduc- 
Hblc * Sp. conductible ; um conduct + 4blcA Ca- 
pable of’ oelng conducted or conveyed. Wheat- 
stone, 

conduction (kqn-duk'shem), n. [— F. conduc- 
Uon^^oonauooion h Pg, -. conduo^Xo = It. oon- 

ducSu^ic^ oonduce^oonduct : see oonctuce and 
conduct v.] It. The act of guiding, directing, 
or leading; guidance. 

For the better conduction and mvseruation of thefleete, 
and atohieulng of the voyage. Hakluyt' » Voyage*, L 888. 

From thenoe X went with the Turk* power, and vnder 
his conduction to the lands of Jewry. ^ 4 k ^ 
Webbs, Travels (ed, Arber), p. 81 
St. The aot of training up. 

Every man has hif /beginung and conduction. 

B. Jonson Case la Altered. 

8, Transmission; conveyance; specifically, in 
physios, transmission of heat from points of 

to points of low potential, from particle to par- 
ticle, and to a distance, by the raising of the 
temperature or potential of intermediate par- 
ticles, without any sensible motion of them. 
It is distinguished from convection, by which heat and 
eleotricity are oairied by moving particles; from the ra- 
diation of beat which does not raise the temperature of 
the intermediate points (except so far as the radiation is 
hindered): and from the discharge and the electrolytic 
transfer of eleotricity. 

COndnoMMom (kon-duk-tish'us), a. [< L. 
conductions, prop. -Mus, pertaining to hire, < 
oonductus , pp. or conduoero, hire : see conduce,'] 
Hired; employed for wages. 

The ptrsons were neither titu^^nw^e^etuti^ou- 


Iittieis . . . yet known of the conditio— at 

tip of tbs matter of theaervas; they oonduct better than 
muscular tissue, cartilage, or bone. 

A PTrSoefam, meet and Msg.,* 1ST. 

conduct-money (kon'dnkt-mun'i), a. Samoa* 
conduct, 9. 

oonductometcr (kem-dukrtorn'e-ter), n. [Tneg. 
< L. conduoero, pp, oonductus . oondnot, + me- 
trunk measure.] An apparatus for ascertain- 
ing the relative conductivity of different ma- 
terials, especially as regards heat 

Ogn-diik'tar), n. [- F. conductor 
(> D. hondukteur = Gf. conductor = Dan. Bw. 
kondukt&r), OF, oonduitor, etc. (> ME. conditour : 
see conditour), m Sp. Pg. conductor a It eon* 
duttore, < ML. conductor, a leader* innkeeper, 
agent L. only in sense of lessee, contractor, 
farmer, < conduoero, pp. conductor, lead, bring 
together, hire, etc. : see conduce and conduct] 
1. One who conducts or escorts; one who goes 
before or accompanies and shows the way; a 
leader; a guide. 

The mus* , , . ought to be the leaden endeojutwtort 
of human life. Bacon, Fable of Dionysius. 

You oome (X know) to be my Lord Fernando’s 
Conductor to old Ousilane. 

Beau, and Ft, Laws of Candy. 

Specifically— 9f. A chief; a commander; one 
wno leads an army. 

Gent. Who Is conductor of his people? 

Kent. As ’tis said, the bastard son of Gloster. 

Shah,, Lett, If. 7. 

X myself (though 1 say it), by my mother’s side nice# to 
a worshipful gentleman and a conductor: lie has hem 
three times in nls majesty’s service at Chester, and Is sow 
the fourth time, God bless him and his charge, upon his 
journey. Beau, and Ft., Knight of Burning Pestle, Hi. A 

8. A director or manager in general; a regur 
lator. 

If he did not entirely project the union end _____ 
me win deny him to have been the chief conductor \ 


While the owner 
The pupil of Imi 
His conduct 


. it foroed him along, 

, with his aigument wrong. 

Goldsmith, Retaliation, L 40. 
Conduct, in its full acceptation, roust be taken as com- 
prehending all adjustments of acts to ends, from the sim- 
plest to the most complex, whatever their special natures 
and whether considered separately or in their totality. 

§7 Spencer, Data of Ethics, 1 2. 
Our conduct is oapable. irrespective of what we can our- 
stives certainly answer for, of almost infinitely different 
degrees of force and energy in the performance of it, of 
lundlly and vividness in the perception of it, of fulness 
in the ia ti s fa otion from It; and these degrees may vary 
from day to day, and quite Incalculably. 

Jr. Arnold, literature and Dogma, i 

8f. A conductor, guard, or convoy; tax escort 

His majesty, 

Tendering my penon’a safety, hath appointed 
Thla eowStft to oonvey me to the TowS. 

Shot, Rich. XXL, IL 
Come, gentlemen, X wfU be your oonduct. 

A Joncon, Ivory Man out of his Humour, iL L 

7t. Apuiport. Bee taf<Mxmd*cU 

Good angels and this conduct be your guide i [Giving a 
pfper,] Middleton, Cfiiangeung, IL L 

St* Thnt wbiohoonveyi orcftrriee; a channel; 
• conduit 

la drinks oonucyed thovow 
Voyages, XL 8L 


rates, but entirely conductatcuo and removsWest^lwiwe, 

jn-dnk'tiv), <y. [=Sp.Pg.«wdt«v 
ct + 4w.] 1. Having the power 
or propfafiy oi oondnoting: ftfty owMinc((wl)odi68i 
Bee conductivity'— 9. Resulting from conduc- 
tion: as, the conductive discharge of electricity. 

(kon-^k-tiv'i-ti), n. [< conduo- 
dec + 4ty,] In physics, the power oz conduct- 
ing heat, electricity, or sound; the property of 
being conductive, in the case of heat (thermal con- 
ductivity) solids have in general a much higher degree of 
oonduotH&r titan liquids, and liquids than gases, the last 


4. The director of a ohorus or an orchestra ; one 
who indicates to the performers the rhythm and 
the expression of a piece of concerted music by 
means of motions of the hands or of a baton. 
The offioe of conductor In the modern sense was not (dearly 
distinguished from th»t of leader until about 1800 ; former- 
ly the leader played an instrument, usually ttohaipatehoid. 
p. The chief official on a railfoad-tnJn. who 
directs, and is responsible fpr the execution of 
orders concerning, the movements of the train, 
and usually collects tickets or fares ; hence, one 
who performs similar duties on a street-oar, etc. 
The duties of the guard on European railways 
are similar, but less comprehensive. [U. 8.] 
—6. That which conducts or transmitsm any 
manner; specifically, in physics, a body that 
conducts or transmits through its substance 
energy in any of its forms : as, metals are 00 ft- 
ductors of electricity and of heat : water is a 
good conductor of sound. Bee conductivity. 

If Mveral conductors terminate at the tame point, the 
sum of the ourrenU, oounted from this point, ii mra. 

Atkinson, tr. of Muoart and Jonbert, L 104. 

Hence— 7. A lightning-rod.— 8. In snip., an 
Instrument formerly used in the high operation 
for stone in the bladder.— Oapsdty of 

to* Baa Mm4hi if— In n 



duefcivity of metal* for heat le 
bodies, 4hat ~ 


than that of atony 

, jlo aubstanoM bring the 

least of all Metals have also a relatively high degree of 
conductivity tor eleotricity, a charge of electricity distrib- 
uting Itself freriy over a metallic surface, and an ririMetl 
cuiren^gautag more or less readily through a metallic 


By tin Mfd detenu 


vln, Those metals whit. 

u silver, oopper, and gold, are also the best electrical 
oonduoton. The conductivity of many solids (glass, sul- 
phur, resin) is nearly aero for eleotricity ; the same la true 
to a l*a degree of moat liquids and also of gtaea. With 
any aubatanoe the conductivity for eleotricity is the reeip- 
rooal of the resistance, B* ruirtanoe, 

CmMeHtity vari* not only with varying temperature, 
but alao with varying ri 

Fdriet . . . employs w the unit of condmtietty the 
tranimlarion, in one second, through a plate a metre aquare 
and a millimetre thick, of aamuohheatas will raise a cubic 

--“■smtftewtiisssEv 


, —Conductor’s purvin music, a oon- 

eooro written on two staffs only, for the use of the 

conductor,— Pneumatic oonduotoor, a fau-blowar and 
tube for cerrying off foul air, fire-damp, amoke, etc. Such 
conductors are used in connection with the drygriodstonca 
employed in some departments of cutlery.— nittS con- 
ductor, that part of an electric machine whtohorileoti 
and retains the electricity. 

oondnetor-bead (kon-duk'tgr-hed), ft. A com- 
bined funnel, spout, and pipe for liquids^ used 
in creameries. 

conductor? (kgn-duk't$-ri), a. [< conduct + 
-orv.] Having the prop iiy of conducting, 

(kpn-duk'tres), ft. [» F. conduc- 
trice, OF. conaucterme, conduitresoo, etc,; as 
conductor + -cm.] A female who leads, guides 
or directs; a directress. 

A prudent and diligent eonduetren of her family. 

Johnson, To Mrs. Thraia, 177R 

Obedient to what he understood to be the meaning of 
his conductress, Halbert bared his arm to the shouldor. 

Scott, Monastery, X. ISL 

All the apartments in the castle that we oared to see, or 
our condudrm oared to show us. TteAttonfaWLMM. 

OOndnctna (kgn-duk'tus), n. [ML., lit, in daf. 
1 a 4 led' or 1 conducted’ def. 2 a 'hired 9 

priest: see oonchMt, a. ana n., and condtd&A 
V. An old form of vocal composition in which 
the tenor, instead of being confined to canto 
fsrmo, was, like the other parts, invented or 
freely treated by the composer, it was ealM 
oonductus (also fc^ptanX ate., Mttsaa 


9 . An unendowed chaplain: the name and of- 
fice are both retained at Eton. Ms Glossary, 
OM&duet, v, /. [ME. conducn, oounduen, oondien, < 
OF. oonduire, F. oonduire m Pr. oonduire, con- 
dorrs ss It. condurrc, < L. oondnoerfe, conduce : 
see conduce,] To lead; conduct. 
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gather: see condigriteafe.] In hot, folded to- 
gether, as the opposite leaflets of a pinnate leaf 
'mmliea each to the other, face to face. 
«iaplicate (kon-du'pli-kftt), v, t , ; 


pret. and 

pp. oonduplicated, ppr. eondupUcating. [< L. 
oonduplioatus , pp. of condupUcare, double toge- 
To sett hym in tlio waye, A cavndue hym by the downer ther, \ corn-, together, + aupHoare, double : Bee 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight ( % E. T. 8.), 1. 1971. duplicate.] To double | fold together. 

condnplloate, e xplicated (kon-dti'pU-kat, 
-kft-ted), a. [< L. oonduplioatus: see the verb.] 
Doubled or folded over or to- 
gether. Specifically— (a) In toe., 
applied to leaves in the v J 


Go we to the assaut, that God vs allc condit. 

Rub. t\f Brunne, tr. of Langtoft's Chron., p. 182. 

conduit 1 (kon'- or kun'dit), a. [< ME. conduit, 
condut, condit , condite , also cunait, eundite , cun~ 
doth, cundith, etc., < OF. conduit, oonduiet , con- 
dut. conduct, condit, m., conduct, guidance, es- 
cort, company, conductor, safe-conduct, also a 
way, channel, tube, canal, conduit, F. conduit , 
tube, canal ; OF. also conduits, f., in like senses, 
F. conduitc, conduct, m Sp. Pg. conducts, con- 
duct, oondueto, conduit, b It. condo tta, conduct, 
condotto, canal, conduit, < ML. conduct us, escort 
etc., also a tube, canal, etc. : see conduct, n. ] 

. If, Conduct; guidance; escort: in this sense 
now conduct. 



Sections of Lcnfrbuds 
with CondupUcnte Ven- 


etian the grekus, by agrement, gyffen horn a algne, 
By ouruieth to come, A ear^HMVlmt hoi 


L horn Hite. 


Destruction qf Troy (E, K. T. S.), 1. 11487. 

And the kyngc snide tliel sliolde haue conduyt e with gode 
will, yef thei ask reson. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), 1. 82. 

9. A medium or means of conveying; anything 
serving as a channel for passage or transmis- 
sion. 

Shine was first scene in the Deuill, . . . from whom, by 
the Conduit of Nature, it is oonueied to vs. 

Purchas, nigrimage, p. 28. 

They oan and do receive tlie benefit, for whioh the cere- 
mouy was appointed as a sign and conduit. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 898. 

These organs are the nerves, which are the conduits to 
oonvey thorn [sensations] from without to their audience 
in the brain. Locke. 

The king is the conduit through which all the honors and 
emoluments of the government flow, 

Calhoun , Works, 1. 108. 

8. A pipe, tube, or other channel for the con- 
veyance of water or other fluid. 

There ben no Byveres ne Welles ; but Watre comethe be 
Condyte from Ebron. Mandsmllt, Travels, p. 78. 

The water may be ledde by weies three : 

In channels, or Tin] condite* of leede, 

Or tiles In trowos ymade of tret. 

PaUadlus, Jiuabondrle (E. E. T. S.), p. 177. 
Of the same house Publius and Quintus were, 

That our best water brought by conduit* hither. 

Shak., Cor., 1L 8. 

4. A natural or artificial reservoir or source 
whence water is distributed ; specifically, the 
former name of fountains built for this purpose. 
[Now rare.] 

Be strong in faith, for now the time is nigh 

That from the conduits of the lofty sky 

The flood shall fall Drayton , Noah’s Flood. 

The Cheapaide conduits were the most used, as they 
were the largest and must decorative of these structures. 
The Great Conduit in the centre of this important thorough- 
fan was an erectlou like a tower surrounded by statuary. 

Chambers's Book of Days. 

Until ye come unto the chiefest square ; 

A babbling conduit is set midmost there, 

And round about it now the maidens throng, 

With Jest and laughter, and sweet broken song. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 8. 

0. A nsrrow walled passage, usually under 
ground, for the purpose of secret communica- 
tion between apartments. 
conduit 1 (kon'- or kun'dit), v. t. [< ME. eon- 
diten, conduct, < condit, escort: see conduit 1 , 
a.] If. To lead; conduct; guide. 

God that is the very gnyde, me sbaU condit* and lede 
that In many perilouse places me hath ledde. 

Merlin (E.E.T. 6.), 1U. 022. 

9. To convey, conduct, or transmit by or as 
by a conduit. 

And his corruption even to this day is still conduited to 
his undone posterity. Fdtham , Resolves, 1. 9. 

OOllduitty. n. [ME. # conduit , coundut, < OF. con- 
duit, condut, < ML. eonduetus (also fern,, con- 
ducta , oanducta ) (>MLG. canduc), a kind of des- 
cant or motet or anthem in whioh the melody 
was partly improvised by the leading singer, 
lit. a led or conducted song, being prop. pp. 
(sc. cantus) of L. conduccrc, lead, conduct: see 
conduce, conduct, c.J A form of vocal composi- 
tion: same as eonduetus, 1. 

At the super A after, mony athel (noble] eonge 

Aa ooundutes of krysb-masse, dr- earole newe, 

With tile the manerly merthe that mon may of telle. 

Mir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. tTs.), L 1066. 

_lt (kon-dfl'pii-kant), a. [< L. con- 
t-)s, ppr. of condupUcare, double to- 


hey are folded down the middle, 
so that the halves of the lamina 
are applied together by their faoea. 

Also complicate, (6) In entom,, ap- 
plied to the wings of certain wasps 
included in the seriee Diploptera, 
which are folded longitudinally. 

conduplication (kon-it-pii- 
kfi'shpn), n. [as F. condupli- 
cation as Pg. oonduplicagfo ss It. condupUcasionc, 
< L. condupHoaHo(n-), < oonduplicare , pp. oon- 
duplicate, double: see oonduplieate , t\] A 
doubling; a duplication. [Bare.] 
condurango, w. See cundurango. 

“ [< Condurrow 


in Cornwall, England. Its general color is brownish- 
black, with sometimes a tinge of bluo. It is probably an 
altered form of an arsenide of copper, like domeykite. 

conduct, and v. An obsolete form of con- 
duiti . 

condutSf, n. See conduit*. 

C«iylar (kon'di-tyr), a. [< condyle + -or*.] 
Pertaining to or characterised by a condyle 
or condyles : as, the condylar surfaces of the 
tibia. 

Oondylarthra (kon-di-lftr'thrtt), n. pi. [NL., 


of modem naturalists. The Gsn M c y a wen dtvtead 
into Aporopeda (In the inoorreotform AMnyodm)(pti0i+ 
ceans, arachnldans, and myriapods) and I f eeg p eda (insects 
proper). 

oondylopfit (kon'di-16p), n. [< NL. oondylopus: 
see eonaykmod.] Same as oondylopod. JBUrby. 
mdylopod (kon-diT 6-pod), a. and «. [< 

NL. condulopus ( condylopod -), < Gr. uMvX oq, a 
knuckle, Joint, mob. + (nod-) s E. fbot*] 
I, a . Having articulated legs; arthropodous; 
specifically, of or pertaining to the Oondylo- 
poda. Also condyiopodous. 

II* ft. A member of the Oondylopoda; an ar- 
thropod. 

Oondylcpoda (kon-di-lop'^-dl), n. pi. pJL., 
neut. pL of oondylopus : see mndyMpmi f and 
of. Condylopa.] If. The proper form of Con- 
dylopa.—Q. In Lankesters system of classifi- 
cation. a series of Gnathopoaa or Arihrdjpoda , . 
including all except Malacopoda ( Teripandsa ). 
The series is divided into four classes, Crustaoca, M$m* 
poda (true Insects), Myriapoda, and Anuhnida. [Little 
used.] 

condyiopodous (kon-di-lop'^-dus), a. [As con- 
dylopod + -one.] Same as condylopod. 

Oon^ylura (kon-di-lfl'rft), ft. [NL., < Gr. k6v- 
dvkoq, a knob, + ovp6, a tail.] 1^ A remarkable 

S inus of North American shrew-moles, of the 
raily Talpidas . having the end of the snout be- 
set with a circular fringe of radiating processes, 
and the tail during the rutting season muon 
swollen. The dental formula is, in each half jaw, 8 In- 
cisors, 1 canine, 4 premolars, and 8 molars. There is but 
star-nosed i 


one species, the i 


I mole or shrew-mole, C. oris- 


< Gr. KdvSvtog, a knuckle (condyle), + . . r 
joint.] A group of fossil mammalB from the 
Eocene of North America, related to the Pro- 
hoseidea, distinguished by having a postglenoid 
process, a third femoral trochanter, and no cal- 
caneal facet for the fibula. 

The Oondylarthra with three tubercles are probably also 
the ancestors of the carnivorous orders. 

Pop. Sci. Mo n XXVII. 010. 

condylarthrous (kon-di-lttr'thrus), a. [< Con- 
dylarihra + -ous.1 Pertaining to or having 
the characters of the Condylarihra. 
condyle (kon'dil), n. [= F. condyle = Sp. c6n- 
dilo m Pg. oonmto *= It. condilo . < X. conaylus, < 
Gr. KdvdvAog. a knuckle, joint, knob ; cf. tcMm 
(Hesyohius), heads, knobs.] 1. In anat., a pro- 
tuberance on the end of a bone serving to form 
an articulation with another bone: more espe- 
cially applied to the prominences of the oc- 
cipital bone for articulation with the atlas, to 
the prominences at the distal extremity of the 
humerus and femur respectively, and to the 
proximal articular extremity of the lower jaw- 
bone of mammals . The occipital condyles are lateral 
and paired in Mammalia and Amphibia ; in Axes and Rep- 
tUia the condyle is single and median. See outs under 
femur, humerus, and skull. 

9. In the arthropod or articulated animals, a 
rounded portion of the hard integument fitting 
into another part to whioh it is articulated, 
as the proximal ends of the tibim in insects.— 
8. An ancient Greek long measure, the eighth 
of a foot. See foot — Angle of the oondylss See 

craniometry . — OonpitSl MWt. See occipital. 

oondylL a. Plural of condylus. 

MttSf lian (kon-dil'i-aa), a . [< condyle + -ton.] 
Having a condyle or condyles; condylar. See 

CO^ydoid (kon^dd^, a. [=* F. condyloide s 
Pg. condyloide, < Gr. oontr. sovdv- 

Aadft, < Kdvdvkoc, a knuckle, 4- eldog, form.] In 
anat . , resembling or shaped like a condyle ; re- 
lated to a condyle or condyles.- Condyloid fora- 
men. See /oramen.— Condyloid nrootss. Seme m ar- 
ticular process of the lower jaw (which tee, under articu- 
lar). 

condyloma (kon-di-16'mg), a. ; pi. condylomata 
(-m§-tg). [NL.. < L. conaylus (see condyle) + 
-oma.] In paihot., an excrescence, either syphi- 
litic or non-syphilitic, found about the anus or 
the organs or generation in either sex. 
oondylomatotlfi (kon-di-lom'g-tus), a. [< con- 
dvloma(t-) + -ous.] Pertaining to or resem- 
bling a condyloma. 

Oondf!$Pkt (kon-dil'6-pft), a. pi. [NL.,forCoa- 
dylopoda , neut. pi. of ooiiaykpms see oondylo- 
m£] A term used by LatreiUe to designate 

mouswith /SSSteofLtonmni and ArSw^ohs 



tttar-noied Mole ( Cen&lura criituia). 

tata. The name was really given from the knotted a] 
led specimens, when the 


ance of the tail In driei. .... 

shrunk on the bones, as represented in some figures of the 
animal In which the tall looks like a string of beads ; it is, 
however, appropriate, since daring the rut the tail swells 
to double its usual else, and lias a gibbous appearanoe. 
9f. A genus of crustaceans. LatreiUe, 1829. 
condylure (kon ' di-lfir), a. An animal of the 
genus Cmmlura: a star-nosed or button-nosed 
mole. 

Oondylurtas (kon-di-lfl'rf-6), n.pl [NL.. < 
Conaylura + -eas .] A section of the family 

Talpidas , represented by the genus Condylura. 
COndylus (kon'di-lus), ». ; pi. ctmdyli (-11). [L. : 
see condyle.] A condyle.— condylus •xtensorlus, 
the ectocondyle, or outer condylo.of the humerus, to whioh 
extensor muscles are attached. See cut under humerus.— 
Condylus flexorlus, the ontooondyle, or inner condyle, 
of the numerus, to which flexor muscles are attached. See 
cut under humerus.— Condylus mand 
dyle of the lower Jaw. See out under i 
occipitalis, either occipital condyle. 

COM (k6n), n. [< F. edne = Bp, corn b Pg. cone 
ss It. cono, < L. conus, < Gr. x«voc, a cone, peak, 
peg, s L. cuneus, a wedge ( > tilt. E. coini, coign, 
quoin, q. v.) ; of. Skt. gana, a whetstone (b E, 
none, q. v.), -/ gd, sharpen.] 1, In gsom.i 
(a) A solid generated by the revolution of a 
right-angled triangle upon one of its sides as 
an axis. In the figure thus gouorated the base Is a oir- 
ole, and the line passing through the vertex and the cen- 
ter of the base (the astir) is perpendicular to the plane of 
the base ; It is specifically termed a right cotw. {§) A 

solid the surface of whioh consists of a circle, 
which forms its base, and the envelop of all the 
limited straight lines which join the circumfer- 
ence of the circle to a fixed point lying without 
the perpendicular to the circle from its center: 
specifically termed an oblique or scalene cons. 
bee conic, (c) In modem geom., any surface 
generated by a line one point in which is fixed. 
-t-9. An|Wig shaped like a cone. Specifically - 

(а) In 6ot.,* dry multiple trait formed of densely imbricate 
scales, as in the hop, lmt more especially in the pine, fir, 
and spruce, In which a pair of naked seeds Is borne upon 
the upper side of each scale : technically called a stroous; 
In a more general sense, an infloresoenoe having a oone- 
Uke shape. See cut on following page. 

Those three ohestnuts near, that hung 

In masses thick with milky cones. 

Tennyson, Miller’s Daughter. 

(б) In anat.; (1) The oonarinm, or pineal body of the brain, 
(f) One of the mtonte cone-shaped structoree forming with 
the so-called “rods” a layer of the retina. See retina. 
(c\ In cemh., a shell of the family OoMn, characterised 

(^ThehmsusToandiiigtheeraterof 


Ilti 




i acting one 


one, the oonoentrio structure a 


Cano of Larch, 


Cone of Fine. 



a volcano, formed by the gradual accumulation of the eject* 
ed material (a) A storm-cone. </) The vent-plug in the 
barrel of a firearm. (a) In spinning, one of the taper drums 
In the head-stock of a mule, known respectively as the 
booking^ and draufawg const. E. 3, Knight.— lp- 
tsxlaloont. See arterial— Chief eons, a quadrlo oone 
whloh lnterseots a tangent plane of a surface in the chief 
tangents.— Circular oontb in modem gsom,, a oone of 
the second order drotnnsorlhing the absolute.— Oone- 
and-omdia mill. See mtfl— Cone of diipenlon, in 
pun., the oonoldal surface which envelope the trajec- 
tories of the projectiles contained In a case-shot The 

E of this Irregular conoid is either at the musHe of the 
1 or at the point where the case-shot explodes, and its 
Is the dosed curve which circumscribes the points of 
impact of all the projectiles. Also called oone eftprtad. 
—mm of rays, in optics, all the rays of light which pro- 
ceed from a radiant' point and fall upon a given fiat sur- 
face.— OOH0 Of spread. Same as oone of ditpsnion.— 
Crystalling otmes. See 
aoont. Seej^ie.- 

fiwfdef. ifjSO? above!^-Ocular oone, the’ conJTfc 

within the eye by a penoil of rays proceeding from a point, 
the base of the oone being on the cornea, the apex on 

ear ” 

_ an 

the retina, unlted laterally* lu^eTare 'found in some 
bony fishes and other vertebrate*. 

eons (kon), v . t . : pret. and pp. coned, ppr. con- 
tog . [< cone, ft.] To shape so as to resemble 
the segment of a oone, as the tire or tread of a 
ear-wheel. 

The bridge rests and turns 
cast-iron oonsd wheels. 

demon (kft'ni 
£1 conch*, a Uumv u 
todee. Mcnke, 1828. 

00810-1 
Wll; 

oono-bit (kfln'bit), n. A eonioal-shaped boring- 
bit* 

cone-dutch (kfln'kluoh), n. In mack., a oluteh 
used for the Transmission of power from a driv- 
ing-shaft to another in line with it, and con- 
sisting of a corneal plug which slides longitudi- 
nally upon one of the shafts, and rotates with 
It. When moved forward, this plug enters a sleeve which 


mmasfL.. 

fed Me a 

ng under sedTcirctim 

hhuu the oonioai form. 

IL o. A fossil of the genu Comdaria. 

The problematical fossils known as Conularia or eonsto- 
sons. They first appear in the Silurian, and some reach, 
for pteropodi, an enormous siie, an Australian species be- 
ing estimated to have had a length of about sixteen inches, 
Stand. M Hitt., 1. 868. 
coneittC (kd'nfdn), ft. Same as coni ne. 
COni^Mirt (kon'ioint), n. A strong and tight 
pipe-joint made by inserting a double iron oone 
,mto the ends of two pipes, and drawing these 
ends toward each other by means of screw-bolts, 
oonenohyma (k^m®ng'kl-m&), n. [NL« < Or. 
mm*, a oone, 4» fwv/ia. an Infusion.] In hot, 
a tissue formed of conical cells, as u the vel- 
vety covering of some petals, 
cone-noae (kon'nfiz), n. A hemipterous insect 



of the genus Conorhinus (which see), 
conepate (kd'ne-p&t), ft. An animal of the ge- 
nu Conepatus. 

OOUpatl (ko'ne-pttt-1), ft. [Mex,] The Mexican 
name of a skunk, especially the white-backed 
skunk, Conepatus mapurito. See Conepatus . 

The Mexioaa term conepatl has been changed into a 
more familiar-sounding name conepate, In some of the 
Southern States. Ds Vert, Americanisms, p, 64. 

„ I'tus), n. [NL, ( J, E. Gray, 

1887), < Mex. conepatl: see extract] A genu 


upon a ring made up of 64 
%L Amor., N. S.. LIV. 0. 

nW). n. pi. [NL., < Conus + -w.] 
. family of cone-shells : same as Co - 



either side the relative speed of the driven 1 „ 

increased or diminished. An intermittent or any trraga 
lar motion may be given by teeth placed in various peti- 
tions upon the surfaces of the two oonss, and so «s to en- 
gage each other. See m u-puUty. 

. _ etc. Bee cony, etc. 

An abbreviation (a) of the Latin mtfeo- 
Uo, a eonf action, used in medieal prescriptions: 
(&) of the Latin confer, compare, also e xpr e ss ed 

©onfhb (kgn-fab'), v. i. ; pret and pp. confab- 
bed, ppr. confabbtog. [Short for cmfaibulate.] 
To confabulate ; chat. 

Mrs. Thrale and X were dressing, end as usual ootMh 
Mug. Mws.b'Arhiay, Diary, L M 

Confkb (kon'fab), n. [Short for confabulation.] 
Familiar talk or conversation ; chat. [Colloq.j 
I overheard a most diverting confab amongst that group 
of ladies yonder. CrKeqfe, Fontainebleau, ihX 

confabnlar (kgn-faVtjL-l|r). a. [Of. ML. con- 
fabularis , an interlocutor, < L. confabulari, con- 
fabulate : see confabulate.] Of the nature of 
or relating to confabulation or familiar conver- 
sation ; conversational ; chatty, Quarterly See. 
[Bare.] 

confabulate (kon-fhb'fl-lfit), v. 4.; pret and 
pp. confabulated, ppr. eo^flOmmttog, [< L. eon- 
fabulatue, pp. or cottfabulari (> F. oofm&imler — 
Bp. Pg. corm&uiar = It cmmbulare), talk to- 
gether, < com-, together, 4- faimlari, talk, < /«- 
oula, discourse, fable : see fable.] To talk fa- 
miliarly together ; chat; prattle. 

I shall not ask Jean Jacques Eousaeau 


If birds confabulate or no ; 

Tis dear that they were always abl 
To hold discourse, at least in fable. 


able 


m. menw, iozo. 

billed (kdn'bild), 
1; oonirostral. 


>, a. ' Having a conical 


oone-flower (kfa'flou'Sr). n. A name given to 
certain spades of Rudbeckia, coarse composites 
with oonioai or columnar receptacles, especial- 
ly to R. laciniata which has a greenish-yellow 
oblong disk, and R. hirta, in which the oonioai 
disk fi dark-brown. _ Purple or hedgehog oo 
flower, the nearly allied Echinacea purpurea and E. 
guetyolia, of the prairies of the western united State) 

GOXXe-gamba (Wn'gam'b|). a. An 
with oonioai pfp>§ terminating in a 
called beU-aamoa. 

Cone-gMT (kftn'gfir), n. A method of transmit- 
ting motion by means of the rolling-friction of 
two cones. 

oono-gnumle (kfin'gran'fll), n. A corpuscle, 
of the outer nuclear layer of the retina which 
is connected with a oone: in distinction from 
a rod-granule. Bee retina. 

ooae-in-eone (kdn'in-kdn'), a. and ft. L a. In 
gpdl., appearing to be made up of cones closely 



Tffil 

CeMpetl (Cnupefn* meperiic). 

oharaoters) : the snout produced, depressed, with inferior 
nostrils, and bald on top ; the soles broad and entirely 
naked ; the tail comparatively short eud little busby ; and 
the colors massed in large area*. The type is the white- 
backed skunk or conepatl, found in Texas, Mexico, and 
southward ; there are probably other species. Also called 
Thiotmut. 

Conepatus Is obviously the same as the old Mexican 
conepatl ; ... It probably refers to the burrowing of the 
animal ; for It may be obeerved, nepantla in the tfahuatl 
language signified a subterranean dwelling. 

Cents , Fur-bearing Animals (1877), p. 240. 

cone-plate (k&n'plfit), a. A conical collar-plate 
for the head of a lathe. 

cone-pulley (kCn'pfll'i), n. A pulley shaped 
like the segment of a cone— that is, gradually 
tapering from a thick to a thin end. (a) A pulley 
having a number of faces or sheaves of varying diameter, 
for giving different speede of the mandrel, as deslrod ; a 
speed-pulley, (b) In spinning-machines, a device for vary- 
ing the speed of the bobbins so aa to keep the strain upon 
the roving equal as It is wound upon them. Also called 
stsppsd cons. 

§»MMAt (kdn'sfit), «». A projecting piece of 
iron welded to a musket-barrel of the older 
kttems, near the breech, for the purpose of 
aseat into which the cone 

(kdn'ahel), ft. The shell of a mol- 

lusk of the genus Conus, or family Conida. See 
out under Conus. 

oonegfll bark. See baric*. 

@®«§§gl!§ (kfM&as'in), ft. [< NL. conessus (co- 
ncert cortex, the bark of Molar - 
rlma anUdysenterkm) (of E. 

Ind. origin) 4- A bitter 

principle obtained from Molar- 
rkena 
fica, 

powder, Also called wrightin. 
oone-valve (kdn'valv), ft. A 
valve with a conical face and 
seat. 

oone-wheel (kon'hwfii), ft. A 
oone, or frustum of a cone, used 
a means of transmitting 


they were alw 

jrse, at least li 

Cowper, Pairing Time Anticipated. 

confabulation (kon-fab-^-lft'shgn), ft. [m F. 
confabulation B Bp. corfabulacion = Pg. ootffih 
butag&o sb It. coiMmlartone, < LL. corfabula- 
ttoCn -), < L. ooifabulari, talk together; see con- 
fabulate.] A talking together; chatting; fa- 
miliar talk; easy, unrestrained conversation: 
as, the two had a long confabulation. 

Friends 1 confabulations are comfortable at all times. 

Burton, Anat. of MeL, p, 880. 

confkbttlator (kgn-fab f $-lft-tor), ft. [ B F. oon- 
fabuktteur = Bp. Pg. eottfabulador as It oortfb- 
oulatore, < LL. confabulator, < L. confabumL 
talk together: see confabulate,] One engaged 
in familiar talk or conversation. 

That knot of confabulators is composed of the riobeet 
manufacturers in the place. Bvlwor. 

confabulatory (kQn-fab'u-l^-tft-ri), a. [m It 
confabulatono; as ootfmmate + -ory.] Belong- 
ing to familiar speech ; colloquial. [Bare.] 

A confabulatory epitaph. 

Wsccsr, Ancient Funeral Monuments, p. 677. 

confamiliart (kon-fft-mil'yttr), a. [< ML, oo»- 
famUaris, < L. com-, together, 4- familia, fam- 
ily: see familiar and - ar 3.1 Belonging to the 
same family in the way of classification: hence, 
closely connected; having a common like 
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(Wrightia) antidysente- 
It is a white amorphous 



More confamiliar and analogous to some of our trans- 
actions than others. * 

G HanviUs, Pro-existence of Souls, p. 80. 

oonfarreate (kon-far'?-ftt), a, [< L. confarrea- 
tus, pp. of confarreare: see eortfarreation,] Sol- 
emnized by tasting the bread called far in pres- 
ence of the high priest and ten witnesses: as, 

' te marriages. Bee confarreatUm. 

.tion (kon-far-f-fi'shgn), ft. [< L. 

confarrcatio(n-), < confarreare, pp. confarrcato §. 
connect in marriage by making an ottering of 
bread. < com-, together, 4- farreue (sc. panda, * 
bread), of Bpelt, < far, a kind of grain, spelt: 
see/artftg.] In Rom. antiq., the highest form , 
of marriage: so called from the panie farreue, ' 
a cake of salted flour eaten in the ceremonial. 
Confarreation wm the only reUgtoae form of manfaga, 
and is supposed to have been characteristic of the pa 
trieians; it was accomplished by pronounolng 
formulas In the preeenoe of ten wnnesses, with 
sacrifices and i 


H 


i sod prayers. It wm until s late date eontidwed 
requisite for the purity of the higher priesthood, but ttfsU 
into general disuse early in the empire. AleoyterrMtien, 


Wishing you your Heart's DeshA end if you have her, a 
happy Confarreation. Housll, Letter^ Lv.m 


peeked one within another, as some limestones 
and marly strata, and very rarely beds of coal 
the eone-ln-oone structure k believed to be the result of 


— A very common method of 
obtaining a change of tpeed ii to um 
two eoues with parallel axes, but with 
their bases In oppoeite directions, and 
oonneoted 1^ a belt moved at will 
by a ihlfter. When the belt is at the 
middle of the oonee, supposing the two 
to be of equal sfoe, the wtfking dl- 
ametea are equal, and the motio n of 


In fig. i two lh» 
tttws tt« 111 nnpaai- 

rtnarara 
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te (kon-fat'), e. t [< con- + fate, v. Cf.L. 

oonf&Ume, jointly dependent on fate.1 To de- 
cree or determine together with sonietningelse ; 
fate or decree at the same time. [Bare.] . 

In like manner his brother Stole Chrystppns Inriite • . . 
that when a alok man la fated to recover, it la r ' 
that he than send for a phyaiaiatt. 

A. Kwirr, Idg 

opvscvT 

the noon; nit.) K L. ff. 


, light of Niton, IL ml 


ifectt (kgn-fekt')i v. t> [(Of. Bp. eonfl»ar m 
g, mmfeUar — It. corfrttare, iD*k» Into gWMt- 


of dbf lfieere, pat together, make up ( > F. confire, 
preserve), < cow-, together, + facers, do. make.] 
1. To make up or compound; especially, to 
make into sweetmeats. 

Ellas, a converted Jew, la said to have confessed, That 
in his House the Poison was confected. 

Baker. Chronicles, p. 86. 

Saffron confected In Cilicia. 

* VP. Browne , Britannia's Pastorals, 1. 2. 

Mistery there, like to another nature. 

Cot \feete the substance of the choicest fruits 
In a rich candy. 

Debtor and Ford, Sun's Darling, Iv. 1. 

0, To put together; construct; compose; form. 

Of this also were confected the famous everlastiug lamps 
and tapers. 8ir T. Herbert , Travels, p. 800. 

oonfoctt, a. K L. confectus, pp. : see the verb 
and noun.] Confected; compounded. 

In ropes kepe this cotject mcddfssyng 
Until the time of veer or of spryngyng. 

Palladia*, Husbondrie (K. K. T. 8.), p. 20. 

conflict (kon'fekt), n. [* Q. confect s Dan. 
Bw, honfelct = It, confetti, < ML. cmfcctum, also 
oottfeeta (usually in pi. confcctw), a confect, 
sweetmeat, prop. neut. or fem. of L. confectus, 
pp. of confioere, put together, make up : see 
cottfect, v., and cfT comfit and confetti, doublets 
of confect, n,1 A preparation with sugar or 
honey, as of fruit, herbs, roots, and the like; a 
confection; a comfit; a sweetmeat. 

At supper eat a pippin roasted and sweetened with sugar 
of rotes and caraway confects, Harvey, Consumptions. 

Confect* and sploed drinks were then served to them 
and to the assembled company. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, L 816. 

oonftoikm (kqn-fek'shqn), », [Early mod. E. 
also conf exion; < ME. confection, confecdoun, 
a preparation, a mixture, < OF, confection , con- 
fusion , conflction , a confection, F, confection , 
a making, making up, ready-made clothes, a 
preparation of drugs, etc., = Pr. confection « 
Bp. confecdon Pg. confecqdo, confctyto m It. 
corfesiont, < ML. confectio(n-), a preparation, 
medicament, L. a preparing, < con fleer e, pp. 
oor\fectus, prepare, put together: see confect , r.] 

1. The ait or act of confecting or compound- 
ing different substances into one preparation : 
as, the confection of sweetmeats. 

This flsshe, and lardde, and flitches salt to kepe 
In just confection now taketh kepe. 

Palladia*, Husbondrie (E. E, T. 8.), p. 68. 

Bf. A composition or mixture, as of drugs, etc.; 
a preparation to be eaten or imbibed. 

As to the confection* of sale which are in the shops, 
Huy an for readiness, and not for propriety. 

Bacon, Advancement of learning, II. x. 1 8. 
Bread is a confection made of manye groynes. 

Crowley, Confutation of Hhaxton, Big. D, llj. b (1646). 

That confection 

Which I gave him tor a cordial 

Shah., Cywbellue, ▼. 5. 

8. Something prepared or preserved with sugar 
or syrup, (a) A sweetmeat. 

Hast thou not leam'd me how 
To make perfumes? distil? preserve? yea, so 
That our great king himself doth woo me oft 
For my confection*; Shot., Oymbeline, 1. 0. 

(b) In phar ., a preparation, in the form of a soft solid, In 
which one or more medicinal substances arc Incorporated 
with aaccharine matter, with a view to their preservation 
or for more convenient administration. If. 8. JHepenea - 
tory. 

4, [F.l A ready-made garment, as a mantle, 
wrap, fichu, etc., for women’s wear, often of 
several materials, and always more or less elab- 
orate and elegant: as, Madame A— has re- 
turned with a choice assortment of confections, 
[Used in trade.]— Dry oonf actions, such confec- 
tions as an made by boiling in syrup those portions of 
fruits adapted to this method, as citron, orange-peel, tigs, 
etc., which are afterward taken out and dried in an oven. 
—Liquid oonftcttont, fruits, whole or ill pieces, pre- 
served by Immersion in a transparent syrup. Apricots, 
green citrons, snd many other fruits arc so preserved. 
OOnfCCtionf (kgn-fek'shfln), v. t. [< confection, 
*0 To prepare for use with sugar or syrup; 
compound. 

Being grene, or well confectioned In syrope, it [ginger] 
MUfoneth moelie the stomake and head. 

Sir T. JSlyot, Castle of Health, 1L 

confectionary (kgn-fek'shon-fi-ri), a. and n. 
[< ML. confectionarius, a maker' of confections, 
an apothecary (prop, aaj.), < confccHoCn-), a con- 
fection: see confection, n, f and ’■ary 1 ,} X. a. Of 
tiie nature of, or prepared as, a confection ; pre- 
pared or preserved with sugar. 

The biscuit; or confectionary plum. 

Cowper, My Mother's Pioture. 

IX. ft. X. A confectioner. 

He win take jour daughters to be eottfectUmarte* and 
^ 18am. rijl'U, 
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Bf. A room in which confections are kept or 
made. 

Here, ladies, are the keys of the stores, of the oonfectbm- 
ary, of the wine-vaults. Richardson, Orandlson, IL 296. 

St. A confectioner’s shop. See confectionery. 
— 4f. A drug-shop, or place where medicines 
are compounded. 

Both lilstory, poesy, and daily experience are as goodly 
Lelds where these observations grow whereof we make a 


____ them 
fe of them 


few posies to hold in our hands, but no man 
to the confectionary, that receipts might be 
for the use of life. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, if. 290, 

confectioner (kan-fek'shgu-to), ft- [< confec- 
tion + -er . Of. confectionary , ft.] If. One who 
compounds preparations, as drags. 

Canldim Neopolitana was confectioner of unguents. 

Heywood, Qunalkoion, vlll. 

B. One who makes confectionery or confections ; 
specifically, one who makes or sells candies, 
candied fruits, bonbons, caramels, comfits, or 
other articles prepared with sugar, as cake, 
ice-cream, etc. 

Most of the shops 

Of the best confectioner* in London ransack'd, 

To furnish out a banquet. 

Massinger, City Madam, 11. 1. 

confectionery (kgn-fek'shon-er-i), ft.; pi. con- 
fectioneries (-is). [Formerly also confectionary 
(being ult. from ML. as if *confcctionaria ) ; < 
confection + -cry.] 1. A place where sweet- 
meats and similar things are made or sold ; a 
confectioner’s shop. — 8. Collectively, sweet- 
meats; things prepared or sold by a confec- 
tioner; confections. 

She . . . Insisted upon his taking some particular con- 
fectionery, because it was a favourite of her own. 

Ditraeli, Conlngsby, I. 4. 

confection-pan (kon-fek'shgn-pan), n. A ro- 
tating pan heated by steam or not air, and de- 
signed for drying confections. 

confectoryt (kon'fek-tq-ri), a. and n. [< ML. 
*confectoriu$ (of, ML. confectorium, a sweet- 
meat-box, also a place where cattle are slaugh- 
tered), < L. confioere , pp, confectus, put together, 
make up. also diminish, kill : see cortf'ect, r.] X, 
a. Pertaining to the art of making sweetmeats. 

In which the wanton might 
Of oonfeetory art endeavour'd how 
To charm all tastes to their sweet overthrow. 

J . Beaumont , Psyche, iv. 127. 

XL ft. A place where confections are made ; 
a confectionery. 

COnfecturet (kon-fek'tqr), «. [< ME. confecture, 

< ML, oonfecturas, pi., sweetmeats, L. confec- 
twra , a preparing, < confioere, pp. confectus, pre- 
pare: see confect, ana of, confiture, a doublet 
of ootrfectureA A composition or compound, 
especially of drugs. Chaucer . 

Droggls, eonfectouri* and spice is. 

Acte Jama VI., 1681 (ed. 1814), p. 221. 

confedert (kon-fed'6r), v. i. [< ME. confederen, 

< OF. confederer, F. confSderer = Sp. Pg. con- 
federar _ It. oonfederarsi, refl., < LL. oonfmde- 
rare , confederate : see confederate, t?.] To con- 
federate. 

Confedred both by bonde and alllaunce. 

Chaucer , Pity, I 42. 

Having confedered with Oneale, Ooonor, and other Irish 
potentates. Holinthed, Chronicles. 

confederacy (kon-fed'er-ft-si), «. ; pi. confedera- 
cies (-six). [< ME. mmedm'ocie, < OF. (AF.) 
confederacy, < ML. as if *cottf<*deraUa, < LL, 
confcsderatus, pp, : see confederate, a., and -acy. 
Cf. confederation.) X. A contract between two 
or more persons, bodies of men, or states, for 
mutual support or joint action of any kind; a 
compact, league, or alliance. 

This fable seems Invented to shew the nature of the 
compacts and confederacy* of princes. 

Bacon, Political Fables, 11., Kxpl. 
For ho hath heard of oar confederacy, 

And 'tis but wisdom to make strong against him. 

8hak t , 1 Hen. IV., lv. A 
The friendships of the world are oft 
Confederacies In vloc. Addison. 

It is readily conceded that one of the strongest charac- 
teristics of a confederacy is. that It usually operates on the 
states or communities which compose It in their corpo- 
rate capacity. Calhoun, Works, 1. 166. 

This first charge (against Suffolk] was based on the re- 
port that he had sold the realm to Charles VII., and had 
fortified Wallingford uastle as headquarters for a confed- 
eracy against the independence of England. 

Stubbs, Const Hist, 1 846. 

8, An aggregation of persons, parties, states, 
or nations united by a league ; a confederation. 

In the great Delian confederacy which developed into the 
maritime empire of Athens, the AGgean cities were treated 
as attics rather than suUeete. 

J. Fisks, Asm. PoL Ideas, p. 76, 


8. In law, a combination of two or more per- . 
sons to commit an unlawful act; a conspiracy. 

Folk that wlsten of a oonluraoioun, which® I olepe a 
oonfederade, that was cast agelns this tyraunt 

Chaucer, Boithlus, p. 68. 

4f. Confederated action ; cooperation; concur- 
rence. 

Under the countenance and confederacy 
Of Lady Eleanor. Shat., 2 EmTWl., 11 1. 

louthsm Oonfbdsraay. Same w Confederate State* of 
A merioa (which see, under confederate, aA -Syn. 1 and S. 
League, Coalition, etc. (see alliance), combination, confed- 
eration, union. See confederation. 

confederal (kon-fed^r-al), a. [< L. com-, to- 
gether, + fmdus (feeder-), league : see con- and 
federal .] Of or pertaining to a confederation ; 
composed of confederated states; specifically, 
in u.8. hist., pertaining to the confederacy of 
the States under the Articles of Confederation 
(1781-89). 

^IMs thedlqjosltlon of the pwple of Americato jplajHf 
^ J. Fiercer, jn Bancroft's Hlst^cnst, I. 897. 

confederate (kcjn-fed'6r-fit), v . ; pret. and pp. 
confederated, ppr. confederating. [< LL. con- 
fo&deratus, pp. of confaederare (> obs. E. con- 
feder, q. v.k unite in a league,* < L. com-, to- 
gether, + LL. feederarc, league, < L. feedus 
(feeder-), a league : see federal, federate .] L 
intrans. To unite in a league or allianco; join 
in a mutual contract or covenant. 

They will not . . . Idisturb] y« afforesald Indeans; 
either in their persons, buildings, oatle, or goods, directly 
or Indirectly ; nor will they confederate with gny other 
against them. 

Quoted in Bradford;* Plymouth Plantation, p. 488. 

By words men . . . covenant and confederate. South. 

It wonld be unequal to require ftouth Carolina and 
Georgia to confederate on such terms. 

C. Pinckney, in Bancroft’s Hist. Const., IL 156. 

IX. trans. To cause to unite in a league ; ally. 

To the end that when many [people] are confederated 
each may make the other the wore stroug. 

Hooker, Eooles. Polity, 1. 10, 
With these the Percies them confederate. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, Iv. 28. 

confederate (kon-fed'0r-&t), a. and ft. [ss F. 
comfddArd n BpV Pg. confederudo a It. oonfede- 
rati, < ML, confedoratus, confwderatuH, a. and 
n., < LL. confmcratus, pp. : see the verb,] L 
a, 1. United in a league; allied by compact 
or treaty; engaged in a confederacy; leagued; 
pertaining to a confederacy. 

AH the swords 

In Italy, and her confederate arms, 

Could not have made tills peace. 

S/utk., Cor., v. 8. 

Zounds ! go for the doctor^you scoundrol. _ You are all 


confederate murdorers. Sheridan, Ht Patrick's Day, it. 4. 

The definition of a confederate republic seems simply to 
be “ an assemblage of societies," or an association of two 
or more states into one state. 

A. Hamilton, Federalist, Ho. 102. 

Confederate with the current of die* soul, 

To speed my voyage. Wordsworth, Prelude, vl. 

Specifically— S. [cop.] Pertaining to the Con- 
federate Slates of America; as, the Confederate 
government or army. 

During the following night the Confederate works cm 
the opposite side of the river were abandoned and blown 
up. Am. Cye., XVI. 182. 

Confederate States of America, the name assumed 
by the southern States which seceded from tho American 
union In 1860-61, on the occasion of the election of a 
President (Abraham Llnooln) and Congress unfriendly to 
the institution of slavery, and formed a government under 
a constitution adopted by a general convention at Mont- 
mery, Alabama, on March llth, 1861. The confedera- 


1861: South Carolina, ftllBslssippi, Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, Arkansas. Tennessee, 
North Carolina. They were readmitted to their former 
status as equal members of the United States after a little 


r years of civil war (the first actual hostili- 
ties occurring at Fort Sumter In South Carolina on April 
12th, 1861, and the last in Texas on May 18th, 1866), and 
after a period of reconstruction and the acceptance of 
certain amendments to the federal Constitution, one of 
whloh abolUhed slavery. Abbreviated C. 8. A. 

XL ** X. One wno is united or banded with 
another or others in a compact or league; a 
person or nation engaged in a confederacy ; an 
ally; an associate; an accomplice. 

The beast Caliban, and his confederate*. 

Shak., Tempest, lv. L 

Sir Edward Courtney, end the haughty prelate, 

Bishop of Exeter, his elder brother. 

With many more oonfbderatet.sre in arms. 

ihak., Rich. IIL, Iv. 4. 

Specifically— 8. A citisen or subject of one of 
a number of confederated states; specifically 
(with a capital), a citlien or soldier of any one 



which formed the Confederate States of Ameri- 
ca, who participated in or sympathised with the 
•Mempt to destroy the Union by secession end 
the prosecution of the civil war. 

Not Fademls or Confederates were ever man impartial 
la the confiscation of neutral chickens* 

Lowell, Study Windows, p. 0. 
Mflsn, L Wend, Cbmpauton, etc* (see associate), accom- 
plice, icosssory, abetter, fellow-conspirator, 
confederation fl^-fed-e-rft'shgn), *. [b F. 
confederation m Sp. confederation b Pg. oon- 
feaeragdo b It. confederaeione, < ML. confede- 
ration), LL. ooi^d9d0raffo(ii-)» < 
unite in a leagues see WH^eabrato.T 1. The 
act of confederating, or the state of being con- 
federated; a league; a compact for mutual sup- 
port; aUianoe. 

The three princes enter into a strict lesgue sad con- 
federation. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIL 

The Pleiades where one of the seven hath almost no 
light or visibility, though knit in the same confederation 
with those which half the world do at one time see. 

Jer. Taylor. 

8. An aggregate or body of confederates! or 
of confederated states; the persons or states 
united by a league. 

Although it [the canton of Zug] is a free rejmblio, It is 
rather a confederation of four or five republics, each of 
which has Its monarchical, arlstooratiosl, and democrat!, 
cal branches, than a simple democracy. 

J. Adams, Works, IV. 88L 

A confederation Is a union, more or less complete, of two 
or more stated which before were independent 

Wooloey, Introd. to Inter. Law, f 104. 


wawH un n oouunovs wiw, auaw uauauy umiuu aa, we 
Larin ^imperative center (pron. honffteX and oommcnlyab* 

8. To bestow asa permanent gift ; settle as a 
possession: followed by on or upon* 

_ And oorfsr fair If ilia. 

With sll the honours, on my brother. 

M. ( Tempest, L % 

The sovereignty 
Proud and imperious men usurp upon us, 

We confer on ourselves, and love those fatten 
We fasten to our freedoms. 

Fletcher (and another X Sea Voyage, IL & 

Coronation, to a king, confers no royal authority upon 
him. _ AntfA 

The Duke on the lady a kiss conferred. 

As the oourthr custom was of yore. 

Browning, The Statue and the Bust 

4f, To eontribute; conduce. 

The oloeeness and oompactness of the parts resting to- l 
gather doth much confer to the strength of the union. 

GkmvUls. 

■Sjn. 8. Bestow, Grant, etc. Bee give. 

CL intram . To consult together on some 
special subject ; compare opinions ; carry on a 
discussion or deliberation. Formerly confer often < 
meant simply to discourse, to talk, but it now implies con- 
versation on some serious or Important subject, u distinc- 
tion from mere light talk or familiar conversation. ( 

When they had commanded them to go aside out of the 
council, they conferred among themselves, Acta lv. 16. 

If be [a man] confer little, he had need have a present 
wit Bacon, Studies. 


Baker, Chronicles, p. SSI 

4* A lecture. [Bam.] 

Monsieur lint, the Vaudols clergyman, who had given 
conferences on the history of the Waldenses. 

George BUot, Middlemaroh, IL 




ton Court! in 1604, to settle the disputes between the 
tan party and the High-church party In the Church of j 
land. It was conducted on three days (January 14th, 1 


land. It was conducted on three days (January 14th, 16th, 
andlSth), and resulted In a few alterations of the liturgy, 
but entirely failed to secure the objects sought by the Pun- 
tans. An Important indirect msnlt of It was the revirion of 
theBfble called the King J ernes orautliorised verdon.whldk 
was s ugg ested at that time.— lawny flmiftMnna. a eon- 
ferem&ridat the Savoy pidio? iS 
toration of Charles IL (16611 between twenty-one Epis- 
copalians and an equal number of Presbyterians, for the 
purpose of securing ecolesiastioal unity. It utterly failed, 
leaving both parties more bitterly hostile then before. 
OtmteenclM fton'fg-rgn-Bing), *. [< c 

ence 4- -ing*.] The act of conferring together 
or holding a conference ; consultation. [Bare.] 

There was of oourse long conferencing, long consulting. 

Carlyle, Frederick theGreat, riLU. 


four years. The government formed under this compact, 
which went into effect on March 1st, 1781, was without 
an executive and judiciary, consisting simply of a con- 
gress of one house, in which each State had one vote ; It 
waa empowered to declare war and peace, make treaties 
with foreign powers, direct the 'land and naval forces In 
time of war, make requisitions upon the separate States for 
their quota of the money necessary for national expenses, 
regulate tho value of coin, control the postal service, etc. 
As It had no power to enforce its laws upon the States, it 
soon fell into contempt, and on March 4th, 1788, expired 
by limitation nnder the provisions of the present Consti- 
tution.— New Bnglajitf Confederation. the union ef- 
fected by the colonies of Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, 
Connecticut, and New Haven in 1648. suggested by the 
need of a common defense against the Dutch and the 
Indians. It was discontinued In 1684. ■Syn. Confedera- 
tion, Confederacy , Federation. A confederation or con- 
federacy is sometimes distinguished from a federation as 
follows : Both designate a union of distinct states. In a 
federation, however, tho essential sovereignly, as exer- 
oised toward foreign countries, is regarded as irrevocably 
deposited in the hands of the central government, and 
only a constitutionally limited autonomy In internal mat- 
ters is retained by the constituent territories ; while in a 
confederation the sovereignty may be conceived as still 
existing in the constituents and exercised more or less ex- 
tensively by the general government as delegated agent: 
a confederacy is regarded as evon less permanent than a 
confederation. Thus, the union of the thirteen colonies 
before 1788 was a confederation, while the United States 
since that time have constituted a federation. The above 
distinction, however, is not strictly adhered to lu the or- 
dinary ||>fl of these words. 

oemfederatfre (kon-fed'6r4-tiv), a. [< confed- 
erate + -466; b F. donfddiratif, etc.] Of or be- 
longing to, or of the nature of, a confederation. 

O0nfid^tort(kgn-fed'6r-ft-tftr), n. [» F. con- 
JWdrateur s Pg, oonfederddot < LL, as if # oon- 
feederator. < oonfeederare, unite in & league : see 
confederate, p.] One who confederates; a con- 
federate. 

The King shall pay one hundred thousand crowns, 
whorcof the one halfe the confederaton shall and may 
employ when neede shall require. 

QrafUm, Hen. VUL, an. 86. 

oonffer (kon-ftr'), e.j pret. and pp. conferred, 
ppr. conferring* [Early mod, E.oonferre; sD, 
mnfercren mVt* mmferiren m Dan, Imiferere. < 
OF. oonferer.Y. comrerm Sp. Pg. conferir malt* 
eonferire , < L. oonferre (pp, ooUatus ; see col- 
late). bring together, collect, compare, consult 
together, confer, < com-, together, 4- ferre b E. 
bead. Of. defer, differ, infer, prpfer, offer, refer, 
transfer.’] L tram. If. To bring together. 

And One Two Three make Six. in One eonferd. 

Byheeter, it. of Du Bartas's Weeks, it, The Columnea 

8. To compare ; examine by comparison ; col- 
late. 

I have also translated it into English*, so that he may 
oonferre theime both to-githers, whereof (u lemed men 
afflrme) oometh no smalle profeote. 

Quoted in Babees Book (E. X. T. B.), p. xxiL 

He shall behold all the delights of the Hesperidss . . . 

. to be mere umbra, and imperfect figures, conferred with 
the most ess e ntia l felicity of your court 

A Joneon, Every Man out of his Humour, lv. a 

If we confer these observations with others of the like 


wit Bacon, Studies. 

We have some secrets to oonfsr about 

Shal.,T.Q.otV.,ULl* 

His eyes and bis raiment confer much together as he 
goes in the street B. Joneon, Cynthia's Bevels, IL 1. 

conferee (kon-f4r-S')» *• [< confer + -eel.] 1. 
One who is conferred with ; a member of a con- 
ference. 

Provision has been made for two additional conferees on 
the part of our government Science, IV. 47. 

8. One on whom something is conferred, 
conference (kon'fg-rgns), n. [= D. konferenUe 
s G. conferenx b Dan. /conference, < F. confe- 
rence ss Bp. Pg. oonferencia m It. conferenea, < 
ML. eonferentia, < L. conferen(t-)8,vv T - of con- 
ferre, compare, confer: see confer. J If. Com- 
parison; examination of things by comparison. 

The mutual conference of all men's collections and ob- 
servations. Hooker. 

8. The act of conferring or consulting toge- 
ther; a meeting for consultation, discussion, oh 
instruction; an interview and comparison or 
Interchange of opinions. Specifically -(a) In diplo- 
macy, a more or leu informal meeting of the representa- 
tives of different foreign countries. 

It has become rather difficult to draw any certain line 
between a oongreu and a conference . In theory, how- 
ever, a oongreu hu the power of deciding and conclud- 
ing, while a conference can only discuss and prepare. 
Thus the conferences of Moerdyk and Gertruidenbeiw sim- 
ply prepsred the way for the treaties of Utreoht, while the 
congresses of Munster, Alx-la-Chapolle, Bastadt, Erfurt. 
Prague, Chitillon, Vienna, laybaoh, and Verona were all 
more or leu direct in their action and remits. 

Blackwood's Mag. 

(b) In British and American parliamentary usage, a spe- 
cies of negotiation between the two houses of Parliament 
or of Confess, conducted by managers appointed on both 
sides, for tirn purpose of reconciling differences. (o)J5fo* 
ties . : (1) The annual assembly of ministers of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church In England, for transacting busl> 
neu of an ecclesiastical nature. (2) In the Msth. JBpit . 
Oh. of America, the title of four judicatories : (L) An as- 
sembly, called the general conference, which meets once 
every four years, is oomposed of ministerial and lay dele- 1 
gates from the annual oonferenoes, and is presided over 
by a general superintendent (U.) One of a number (uow 
over 100) of assemblies, called annual conferences, which ( 

.Hftn.llv mmImhm rtf mmImIuIImI mddM 


oonferentlal (kon-fa-ron'shal), a. [< confer- 
ence (ML. eonferentia) 4* -ai.j Of or relrang 
to oonferenoe. [Bare.] 
oontemaiit (kpn-fSr'ment), n. [< confer + 
-ment] The act of conferring, as a univemity 
degree or a ohnroh living. 

A kind of eocleslastioal communist cherishing his con- 
nection for the ohanoe It gives him or holding hu head on 
the spigot of ohniuhly conferment. 

Hew Princeton Bee., L 40. 

ocmferrable (kon-fer'§-bl), a. [< confer + 
-able.] Capable of being conferred or be- 
stowed. 

It qualifies a gentleman for any oonferrntHe honour. 

WaUrhomee, Arms and Armoury, p. 94. 

oonfcrrel ton-fdr'al), n. [< confer + -olj The 
aot of oonierrinff ; bestowment. [Bare.] 
oonferrer (kgn-fir'to), n. 1. One who confers 
or consults.* 8. One who*bestows. 

Several persons, as conftrrtrs or receivers, have found 
their account in it JHchardeon, Pamela, xxxU. 

oonfemuninate, oonfamuninated (kon-fe- 
rd'mi-nat, -nfi-ted), a. [< L. oonferruminatm, 
pp. of conferruminare, solder together, < com-, 




An aaeembly of the itinerant and looal preaohers, the ex- 
bortert the stewards of a district and a olasa-leodtr and 


together; consolidated as if soldered together; 
ipoileslly, in hot., closely adherent, so as to 
be separated with difflculty, as the cotyledons 
of the horse-chestnut. 

Conferva (kon-fCr'vft), n. [NL., < L. conferva, 
a kind of water -plant, so called on account of 
its supposed healing power, < oonfervere, boil 
together, prow together, heal.] 1. A genus 
in which the older botanists placed many very 
heterogeneous species of filamentous crypto- 
gams. It has been much restricted by various authors, 
and is now limited to green eigm oomposed of simple 
many-oelled filaments, not gelatinous, growing In fresh 
water. The apeole* are very imperfectly kuown. 

8. [L c. : pL conform (-v6).] The common name 
of plants of this genus. 

Ctoalervace® (kon-ter-vft'»$-€), n.pl. [NL.,< 
Conferva 4- -aooa. ] A name used by Harvey 
ana tome other algologiste to include varioua 
green, filamentous, many-celled algce which are 
now placed among the Chlorosporea of the order 
Zoospore*. 

oonfervaoeons (kon-ffevv&^shius), a. Of or be- 
longing to the Confervacoa; having the char- 
acters of the Conference*. 

oonfems, n. Plural of conferva, 2. 


oonera vne uewaros ox a awnci, ana m wiwir ana fu- Ti~*n** 

Sunday-school superintendent from each pastoral charge, Wfg® • *s, the comrval Amanee. Xindwy* 
called the dietrSTco^ftrence. meeting annually or semi- H. a. A plant of the order Confervaoe*. 


called the dietriS conference, meeting annually or semi- 
annually. (lv.) An assembly, termed the gyarterly oonfer- 
ence, of all ths Itinerant and looal preacher* axbcriera, 
stewards, olaas-lsadars. trustees of ohurobes, and first su- 
perintendents of Sunday-schools, in a drenit or station, 
under the presidency of a presiding elder. It hears oom- 
plaints sad steals, examines into the character of preaoh- 
ers, Uoenaes ministers, tries those against whom charges 
are preferred, and makes appointments and removals. (8) 
In the Bxmbath. CKi (L) Avolimtary looalasswnWy 5 
prleets: a pastoral oonferenoe. (iL) An assembly of priests 
called by a oollege; a chapter oonferenoe. (4) In some 
Protestant churches, as the (kmgregationri, a loori sraem- 
My of representatives from sevwal nrigbboring dhurohsa. 
8. Discourse; talk; conversation. 

Beading maketh a full man, cotsferenct a ready man, 
and writing an exact man. Amo*, Studies. 

God save your grace, I dobeseedh your majesty, 

To have some conference with y^jrac e^ gone. ^ ^ 


11. n. Aw of the order Cmmrvamm 
oonferrite (ion-fer'vlt), w, [< Conferva + -ffeM 
A fossil plant, occuzring cldefiy in the Chauc 
formation, apparently allied to the agnatic 
species of Conferva* Page* 
confiSTTOgonkaiun (kcm«^i^p-Mi / i-um),fi, 5 
pi. confervogonidia (-fi). [NL., < Conferva 4- 
gonidfom*] In limnology, a gonidium resem- 
bling a oonfervoid alga, 
oonferralfl (kon-fer'void), a. and n. [KCmferva 
4- -oid.1 L a. In hot*, resembling a conferva; 
consisting of slender green filaments. 

_ IL n* An alga of im group Confervoido*. 
Oonf«r?0ite c^on-f er-v^ # dfti), a. pi [NL* y < 
Conferva 4- -otde*.] Same as Cmfefvaoe*, }m 
according to some older authonlnohiding other 
related groups, 
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oonfbat Ckgn-fes '), v.; prat and pp. e onf m md 
(fosmedy 9 and stall sometimes, ookfmt), pp r. 
eottfessing. [< ME. Oftt/few*, < OF. (and F.) 
eonfesaer » Ft. ocmfcwor. eofmaar « Bp. oof^wor 
b Pg. sss It. oonfeasare, < ML. ooftfemre, 

freq. of L. etmfiieri . pp. confessus, confess, own, 
avow, < «■, together, + fa tori, acknowledge, 
akin to /art, speak, >fabiUa, tale, fable, /ama, 
report, fame, /a <um, fate: see /owe, /ame, /« to. 
Of. profom.} L frond. 1. To make avowal or 
admission of, as of a fault, a crime, a charge, a 
debt, or something that is against one’s inter* 
est or reputation; own; acknowledge; avow. 

Du you confess the bond? 8hak., M. of V,, iv. 1. 

Whst better can wo do. than, to tlio place 
Repairing whore he judged us, prostrate fall 
Before him reverent ; and there confess 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg? 

Milton, r. L., x. 1068. 

He that eorfesses hit tin, and prays for pardon, hath 
punished his fault Jer. Taylor. 

9. Reflexively, to make an admission or an in- 
culpatory statement concerning; acknowledge 
to be; specifically, acknowledge the sins or 
moral faults of, as in auricular confession to a 
priest : as, I confess myself in error or at fault. 

! beseech you. punish me not with your hard thoughts, 
wherein I confess im much guilty to deny so fair and ex- 
cellent ladies anything. Snak., As you Like it L 8. 

He hath taut totted himself to Morgan, whom he supposes 
to be a friar. Shak., All's Well, Iv. 8. 

Our beautiful votary took the opportunity of confessing 
heresy to this celebrated father. Addison, Spectator. 

8. Secies., to receive the confession of; act as 
a confessor to. 

1 have conf tim'd her, and I know her virtue. 

8hak. t M. for M. f v. L 

4. To acknowledge as having a certain charac- 
ter or certain claims ; recognise ; own ; avow ; 
declare belief in. 

Whosoever therefore shall confess me before mon, him 
will I confess also before my Father which is in heaven. 

Mat x. 32. 

Some deny there is any God, some confess, yet believe it 
not Burton, Anat ox Met, p. 088. 

6. To grant; admit; concede. 

, If that the king 

Have any way yonr good deserts forgot, 

Which he wnfesseth to be manifold. 

He bids you name your griefs. 

Shuts*} 1 Hftti, lv. 9 iVi 8 s 
Y ou have the nobler soul, I must confess it 


Mlm (km-fMhW ft. [< : MB. 

■4mm m D. kmfmm m Gk eoqfmim « Din. Sw« 
bmtfmkm, < OF. (and F.) confusion m Bp. eon- 
feslon as Pg. eontim&o m It eonfmsione, < L. 
cortfes*io(n-), confession, < oonfiiiri, pp. eottfes- 
8U8 , confess: see ooitfess.] 1. The act of con- 
fessing. (a) The acknowledgment of a fault or wrong, 
or of any act or obligation adverse to one’s reputation or 
interest 

Nor do we find him forward to be sounded ; 

But with a crafty madness, keeps aloof, 

When we would bring him on to some confession 
Of his true state. Shah., Hamlet ill L 

Giving one the torture, and then asking his confession , 
which is hard nsnage. Sir W. Tomsk. 

(8) The act of making an avowal ; profession. 

I give thee oharge in the sight of God, who qnlokeneth 
all things, and before Christ Jesus, who before Pontius 
Pilate witnessed a good mmfmion. 1 Tim. vL 18. 

(e) Bodes., a disclosing of sins or faults to a priest; the 
disburdening of the conscience privately to a confessor: 
often called auricular tmfesoion. In both the Eastern 
and the W estern Chnroh confession is one of the four parts 
of the sacrament of penance, via., contrition, confession, 
absolution, and aatia&otion. See sacramental confession. 

_ Of hys fader say, 

Which to Borne to the holy fader came 
Hys confession to declare alway. 

Bom. of Partcnay (E. E. T, 8.), L 5120. 
Auricular confession, as commonly called, or the pri- 
vate and ipeolal confession of sins to a priest for the pur- 
pose of obtaining his absolution, an imperative duty in 
the Church of Borne, ... was left to each man's discre- 
tion. HaUan t. 

(<f) In common law, an admission or acknowledgment of 
guilt. A Judicial confession Is a confession made in court, 
or before an examining magistrate. An extra.Judieial con- 
feswicn la one made not in the course of legal prosecution 
for the offense, bnt ont of court, whether made to an offi- 
cial or a non-official person, (s) In Bum. law, the ad- 
mission by the defendant of (he plaintiff's claim. It was 
either in jure (that is, before the pretor, and before the 
case had been referred to a judge to do tried) or fn 
judicio (that Is, made after the cue had boon so referred). 
2. In UturgioB : (a) In many Oriental and early 
liturgies, a form of prayer acknowledging ain- 


lioa and aTOidanos, in law, the substance of a i _ 
by which the party admits the allegation of hu adver- 
sary's pleading to be tine, bnt states some new matter by 
way of avoiding its legal effect— CkmftggUm of flrfnu 
flee 8, above.— OonfiMfllot of JudfUMBt the aoknow* 
lodgment of a debt by a debtor before a oonrt or a initios of 
the peace, eta , on which judgment may be entered and m 
eutton issued.— General oonfiMSioiL (a) A oonfess ion 
made to a priest ofnnsoommitted by the penitent tinot 
baptism or linos infancy, so fur ea those tins oan be re- 
membered; a oonfesalon made in preparation for baptism 
by one baptised after ooming to years of discretion, alio 
before admission to a monastics order. (8) [eon] In the 
Book of Common Prayer : (1) The fonn of acknowledgment 
of sins to bo said by the minister and the whole oongre- 
“"“i at the beginning of Morning Prayer and Evening 
■ (S) The form of oonf easion In the Communion 


in.— Judgment by oon Thiel on, a Judgment obtained 
a oonfesalon made to a court or a magistrate, or by 
uio withdrawal of the defense or against a plaintiff by 
nolle jttoisqnL— Sacramental or anrimilir oonfte- 
■Lon, the act or praotloe of confessing sins to a priest, for 
the purpose of receiving absolution. At a very early period, 
for gross apostasy or other public sins, public oonfesalon 
was required as a condition precedent to partaking of the 
communion. Public confession was gradually abolished 
in order to prevent soandal and social and legal complica- 
tions. Auricular oonfesalon was tint made universally 
obligatory in the West as a condition of adulation to 
mmnnfon bi 


And are the greater master of your goodness. 

• Fletcher , Pilgrim, iv. 2. 

6. To reveal by circumstances : show by ef- 
fect; disclose; prove; attest. [Poetical.] 

Nor more a Mortal, but her self appears : 

Her Face refulgent, and Majesties Mien, 

Confess'd tho Goddess. Congreve, Hymn to Venus. 

Tall thriving trees confess'd the fruitful mould. 

Pope, Odyssey. 

The lovely stranger stands confessed 
A maid in all her charms. 

Goldsmith, The Hermit 

wfltaL L Admit, Avow , etc. See acknowledge. 

XL intrant. 1 . To make confession or avowal ; 
disclose or admit a crime, fault, debt, etc. 

Bring me unto my trial when you will 
Died lie not In his bed ? where should he dte¥ 

Gan I make men live, whe r they will or no? 

0 1 torture me no more, I will confess. 

Shah, 2 Hen. VI., ill. & 

2. Socks., to make known one’s sins or the state 
of one’s conscience to a priest. 

The mendicant priests of Buddha are bound to confess 
twice a month, at the new and full moon. 

J. F. Clarke , Ten Great Religions, I. lv. 1 6. 

OOnfeasantt (kqn-fes'juit), n. [< F. confessant, 
ppr. of oonfesser, confess : see eonfm and-aafi. j 
One who confesses to a priest 
The confessant kneels down before the priest sitting on 
a raised chair above him. Bacon, Apophthegm*. 

oonfessaryt (kgn-fes V ri )» »• [< ML. confe&sa- 
riu$, one who confesses, or receives a confes- 
sion. < L. confessus, pp. of eonfiteri , confess : see 
eonfm. 1 One who makes a confession. 
Treacherous oonfessaries. Bp. Hall, Works, U 280. 
oonfegae d (kgn-feat'), p. a. [Pp. of confess, e.] 
Admitted; avowed; undeniable; evident 
Good — gnat and confuted good. Locke. 

OQnftSiedly (kpn-fes'ed-li), adv. By confession 
Dr admission ; admittedly, (a) By one’s own con- 
fession or acknowledgment ; avowedly. 

These prelusive hymns were often the composition eon- 
fsss tdly of the chanters. De Quineey , Homer, IL 

d) By general consent or admission. 

His noble, fine horses, the best confessedlyin England, 
Pspys, IMaiy, It 818. 
Ioboor is flw 0 m< fly a great part of the enrse, and there- 
fmeaoweadarlfmenfly tromit " “ 


fulness and nn worthiness, said by the priest 
before the celebration of the euoharist: also 
called the apologia. (&) In the Homan and 
other Latin masses, the Confiteor, or form of 
general acknowledgment of sins, said first by 
the celebrant and then by the assistants, ana 
followed by the Misereatur and Indulgentiam 
before the priest ascends to the altar and pro- 
ceeds to the Introit. (c) In the Anglican com- 
munion office, the form of general acknowledg- 
ment of sins made by the celebrant and the com- 
municants. (d) In the liturgy of Bt. Chrysos- 
tom, and in the Alexandrine and other Oriental 
liturgies, the profession of faith, made before 
communicating, that the consecrated elements 
are really and truly the body and blood of Christ. 
—8. A formulary which comprises articles of re- 
ligious faith ; a creed to be assented to or signed 
as a preliminary to admission to tho member- 
ship of a church, or to certain offices of authori- 
ty fn the ehuToh: usually called a confession of 
faith. The great confessions of faith of the Protestant 
Christian chnroh are : the Angibnig Confession (1880). 
a part of the symbol of the Lutheran Church ; the first 
and second Helvetic confections (1586 and I860), symbols 
of the Reformed churches of Switserland, the latter being 
approved by nearly all the Reformed churches of the Con- 
tinent and of England and Scotland ; the Galilean Confes- 
sion (1680), also called the Confession of Rochelle, prepared 
by Calvin and his pupil De Ohandieu, the symbol of the 
French Protestant chnroh ; the Belgic Confession (1561, re- 
vised 1619), the symbol of the Reformed churches in Belgium 
and the Netherlands, and of the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
in the United States ; the first Scotch Confession (1860) and 
the second Bootoh Confession or the National Covenant 
(1881), the symbols of the Scotch church before the adop- 
tion of the Westminster Confession ; the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles of the Chnroh of England (1868 and 1871) : the Ameri- 
can revision of the same (1601), the symlml of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Chnroh In the United States s the Irish 
Article Q616)aiid the Lambeth Articles (1596). the symbols 
of the Church of Ireland ; the Canons of the Bniod of 
Dort (1619),at preeent recognised by the Dutch Church, 
and by the Reformed (Dutch) Church in the United States ; 
the Westminster Confession (1647), the symbol of the Pres- 
byterian Church In England, and of Scotland (taking the 
place In Scotland of the so-called Scotch confessions), and, 
with some alterations, of the Preabyteriun Church of Ameri- 
ca ; the Savoy Confession (1658), adopted by the Indepen- 
dents at the Savoy palace. London ; the declaration of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales 06881 of the 
Boston (United States) National Connell (1868), and of the 
Oberlin National Council QsnViymbohi of Congregational 
churches : the Artioles of Rdflou (1784) of the Methodist 
Chnroh; the Oonfeesion of 1688, and the New Hampshire 
CanfeflsionrLSSS), symbols of the Baptist Church. S Meats- 
chism , creed . 

4. [ML. oonfe$Ho{n~).] Thetomb of* martyr or 
confessor* if an altar was erected over the grave, the 
name was extended also to the titer and to the subter- 
ranean chamber in which it stood. In later times a ba- 
silioa was sometimes erected over the chamber; the Ugh 
alter was placed over the titer on the tomb below, and so 
this Ugh alter also, and subsequently the entire buUdini, 
vnoaSda^lwk Alrno tikd egi^ l Mefa n a ^ aiidlnme 


by the fourth Interan Connell In a. n. 1118. 

It is now required In the Roman Catholic Church from all 
who are oonsokma of mortal sin* and is regarded as es- 
sential to absolution and divine pardon, and a neoeeiuy 
prerequisite to partaking of the communion. Priests are 
bound in the strongest manner never to disclose a secret 
thus confided to them. Confeaslon Is obligatory in the 
Orthodox Greek and in the Armenian Church. The Angli- 
can Church differs from the Roman Catholic and the East- 
ern Chnroh in not making it obligatory, but leaving it to 
the conscience of the Individual.— B mI Of oonfisitioil* 
In the Bom. CatK and In the Or. CA. abeoluto secrecy In- 
cumbent on a priest with regard to all private confessions 
of eins made to Um. A similar is enjoined by the 

118th canon of the Chtfroh of England. Also called the 
eeaL and the eacramcntal eeaL 
CO&feiBlon&l (kgn-fetii'on-gl), a. and f». [La.: 
= F. eonfessionnel B It. confessionak, C ML* 
oonfessionaUs, adjy < L. confessio(n-), confes- 
sion. IL n.: = F. confessionnal = It. confes- 
sionak , confessional (seat), m Bp* eonfeeional 
(obs.). a confessional tract, am Pg. confessional, 
one wno confesses, < ML. confewtionak, a con- 
fessional, prop. neut. of coitfessionaliSf aaj.: see 
above.] I* a. 1. Of or pertaining to a confes- 
sion or creed. 

The old confessional barriers of tho Scottish faith. 

Tullock. 

9. Of or pertaining to the act or practice of 
confessing to a priest. See sacramental confes- 
sion, under confession. 

II. i». 1. A small cabinet, stall, or box in a 
Homan Catholic church in which the priest sits 
to hear confessions, it usually has a door in front 
by which the prieet enters, and a small window on one or 



CoaMoul.— Church of St. AUenoa du Mont, Paris. 


both tides, through which the penitent speaks. Confes- 
sionals are often constructed in three divisions, the cen- 
tral one having a seat for the prieet, and some an elabo- 
rately carved. Also called eoitmivAHMMr, mfy&sknary $ 
and shrivingpew. 

9. Same as confession, 4* 

LtOllfn— IcmsHsm (kon -fesh ' on-al -iim), n. [< 
Untfeuiondl + Devotion to the main- 

tenance of a creed or church confession; the 
tendency to construct confessions or creeds* 
[Bare*] 

The seventeenth century is the period of sch o lastic or- 
thodoxy, polemic oonfeeeionaUem, and comparative stag- 
naSonT flWkftf, HUk Ohrtat> OhoMh, 1. 1*. 


c q afc — tou g llrt (tops * «. [< y 
fetsional + -tee.] A prion who hears «mte> 
•tone; eo o nl — o r . 



iiiiifrglmisrj (kgn4eah # gii-fri), a. and *. [< 
(neat. oon- 

feasionaI),<L. confeaaioii: seeam- 

/Mrion*] l a. Pertaining to or of the nature 
of auricular confession, 

A Und of oonflueionary litany. 

Prideaws, Euobologia (1660), p. 220, 

XL a. ; pi# mnfmdonariee (-ris). 1, Same ae 
confmmml, 1. [Bare.] 

We oonour In the opinion that these stalls . , . have 
been improperly termed confessionaries or confessionals. 

Archaologia, 1702, p. 200. 

2. (a) A niche in the body of an altar, designed 
to contain relict. Also called altar-cavity. (b) 
A chamber under or near an altar, intended 
for similar purposes $ in this sense often used 
as equivalent to cottftesion, 4. 

The original Saxon cathedral of Canterbury had a crypt 
beneath the eastern apee. . * "fabricated, >r according to 
Badmer, “ In the likeneas of the oonfieeeUmary of St Peter 
at Rome.” Emye. Brit, VI. 667. 

oonfasrion-chair (kon-fegb'on-chilr), a. Same 
as confessional, 1* 

oonfenloniet (kgn-fem'gn-ist), n. [as F. con- 
fes8ioni8ie m Pg. cortfemonista; as oonfemon + 
-iri.] 1. One who makes a profession of faith, 
Protestant and Romish eonfessionist*. 

Bp. Mountain, Appeal to Omar, Detl 

8. A Lutheran who held to the Augsburg for- 
mulary. 0. Shipley, 

confessor (kQn-fos'gr ; formerly, and still often 
as the distinctive cognomen of we Anglo-Saxon 
king Edward HL. kon'fes-gr), n. [< ME. cotrfes- 
mur , confessor, < OF. oonfmwr, F, coitfesseur 
ss Bp. confmor m Pg. confessor m It. confessore, 
< LL. confessor, a confessor (of Christianity), a 
martyr, < L. confiteri. pp. confesses, confess : see 
confess.'] 1, One who eonfesses; one who ac- 


knowledges a crime, a fault, or an obligation. 

Her confession agreed exactly (which was afterwards 
verify ’d in the other confrimors) with the accusations of the 
aittlcted. a Mather, Msg. Chris., vL 7. 

2. One who makes a profession of his faith in the 
Christian religion; specifically, one who avows 
his religion In the face of danger, and adheres 
to it in spite of persecution and torture, it was 
formerly used as synonymous with martyr; afterward it 
was applied to those who, having been persecuted and 
tormented, were permitted to die in peace : and it wsa 
used also for such Christians as lived a good lifo and died 
with the reputation of sanctity: as, Edward the Con- 
feeeor. 

The doctrine in the thirty-nine articles is so orthodoxly 
settled as cannot be questioned without danger to our re- 
ligion, which hath been sealed with the blood of so many 
martyrs and confieesors. Bacon, Advice to Villiers. 

With him we likewise seat 

The sumptuous shrined king, good Edward, from the rest 
Of that renowned name by Confeewr express’d. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, xxlv. 1066 

3. One who hears confessions ; specifically, a 
priest who hears confession and grants abso- 
lution ; distinctively, as a title of office, a priest 
employed as a private spiritual director, as of 
a king or other great personage. Formerly, at 
European courts, the office of confessor was a very im- 
portant one, giving Its incumbent great privileges and in- 
fluence, and often great power politically. 

Hys oonfieeeour come, hym gan to oonfesse, 

And ther boforn hym made to say a messe. 

Bom. of Partway <JL B. T. 8.), L COM. 

Sometyme oonfmpour to the kynge your father. 

Berner*, tr. of Froissart’s Ohron., II. cxxlx. 
Such Is my name, and such my tale, 

Confieseor ! to thy secret ear 
I breathe the sorrows 1 bewail. 

Byron, The Giaour. 

The queen’s tenderness of conscience led her to take 
counsel of her oonfmor, not merely in regard to her own 
spiritual concerns, but all the great measures of her ad- 
ministration. Preecott, Ferd. and Isa., U. 6. 

ooafeflt (kgn-fest'). An old and occasional 
modern preterit and past participle of confess. 

So Samson to his foe his force confect; 

And to be shorn lay slumbering on her breast. 

Dry&en, Tho Medal, L 7a 

OOnfeitlyt (kgn-fest'li), adv. An old spelling 
of ocmjfoufor 


That principle . . 
turn. 

oaoMf, oanfetot. 


QOnfimo (kon-fert.fi), a, ; pL confttU [It., 
< ML. oonfectum. a sweetmeat; eee wnfect, 
andoom/tf, *.] 1. A bonbon or sweetmeat,— 8. 
A small pellet made of lime or plaster in imi- 
tation or a bonbon, used in Italy during oar- 
nival-time by the revelers for pelting one an- 
other in the streets. 


oonfidant (kon-firdantp, n. [< F. m., 

confidants, £., now confident, m., confidents, t i 
see confident, j 1. A person intrusted with the 
confidence of another: one to whom secrete are 
confided; a confidential friend. 

Hobby being a confidant of the Protectory 

Bp. Burnet, Hist. Reformation, an. 1647. 

Martin composed his billet-doux, and Intrusted it to his 
oonfidant Martinue Scritierus. 

He [John Adams] had but one confidant, his wife ; but 
one intimate friend, the mother of mi children. 

Theodore Parker, Historic Americans, vi. 

2f. A part of a woman’s coiffure usual in the 
seventeenth century : a small curl worn near 
the ear. 

oonfidante (kon-fl-dant'), n. [Sec confidant .] 
A female oonfidant. 

You do not see one heiress in a hundred whoee fate does 
not turn upon this dreumstanoe of choosing a confidant*. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 118. 

confide (kgn-fidQ,^ ; pret. andpp. confided, ppr. 
confiding, [as OF. conflder , eonfeder, also con- 
fer, F. oonfier m Pr. confldar = Bp. Pg. coiflar 
m It. confidare, < UEbSoonfidare for L. confldere, 
trust fully, be assured, confide, rely, < com-, 
together, +JWer6, trust: see faith, fidelity.] L 
intrams. To have faith: place trust; repose 
confidence : used absolutely or with in : as, the 
prince confided in his ministers. 

He alone won’t betray, in whom none will confide. 

Congreve, Love for Love. 

Judge before friendship, then confide till death. 

Young, Night Thoughts, ii, 570. 

TL irons. To intrust; commit unreservedly 
to the charge, knowledge, or good faith of: fol- 
lowed by to; as, to confide something valuable 
to one ; to confide a secret to some one ; a prince 
confides a negotiation to his envoy. 

Thou art the only one to whom I dare confide my folly. 

Lord Lyttelton, Persian Letters. 


Te telPi (a yrsem) 
cate tome private n 
to him affairs of lmi 


trust, In older form conflance, confidence, trust, 
reliance, assurance, OF. conflance a Pr. con- 
fldencia = Bp. confidencia, eonflanza m Pg. con- 
fidence, oonflanga m It. confiaensa, confidanza, 
< L. confidents, confidence, Belf-eonfidence, 
audacity, impudence, < confident)*, confident, 
self-confident: nee confident.] 1. Assurance of 
mind or firm belief in the good will, integrity, 
stability, or veracity of another, or in the truth 
or certainty of a proposition or an assertion; 
trust; reliance. 

It ii better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in 
man. Pa. cxviil. 8. 

Society Is built upon trust, and trust upon confidence of 
one another's Integrity. South. 

A cheerful confidence in the mercy of God. Macaulay. 
2. Reliance on one’s own powers, resources, or 
circumstances ; belief in one’s own competency ; 
self-reliance; assurance. 

His times being rather prosperous than calm, had raised 
his confidence by success. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. 

At first she touched her lute with a faltering hand, but 
gathering confidence and animation as she proceeded, drew 
forth . . . soft aerial harmony. Irving, Alhambra, p. 867. 

8. That in which trust is placed; ground of 
trust; one who or that which gives assurance 
or security. [Archaic.] 

The Lord shall be thy confidence. Prov. ill 26. 

Trust not to the omnipotence of gold, and say not unto 
It, Thou art my confidence. Sir T. Browne, Ohriit, Mor., 1. 8. 

4. Boldness ; courage ; disregard or defiance of 
danger. 

Preaching the kingdom of God . . . with all confidence. 

Acts xxviii. 81. 

But confidence then bore thee on ; secure 

Either to meet no danger, or to flud 

Matter of glorious trial. MUton, P. L., lx. 1176. 

0. A secret ; a private or confidential commu- 
nication: as, to exchange confidences, « Confi- 
dence game, a kind of swindle practised principally in 
large ciSeaupon unwary strangers, the swindler, usually 
under the pretense of old acquaintance, gaining the cen- 


to him affairs of imoortanoe. 

oonfidant (kcfm'fl-d^b a, and n, [m 7. confi- 
dant, now confident, intimate, confidential (usu- 
ally as a noun), m older form oonflant, con- 
fiding, confident, self-confident, m Sp. Pg. con- 
fidents, confiantc as It. oomfldemte. < L. rnnfi- 
den{t-)s , confident, i. e., self-confident, in good 
or baa sense, bold, daring, audacious, fmgra dent, 
prop. ppr. of confidere, trust fully, confide: see 
confide, and cf. confidant,] L a* 1. Having 
strong belief ; fully assured. 

I am confident, and fully persuaded, yet dare not take 
my oath of my salvation. 

Sir T. Browne, Religlo Medici, L tQ. 

I am confident that much may be done toward the im- 
provement of philosophy. Beyle. 

2, Confiding; not entertaining suspicion or 
distrust. 

Rome, be as Just and gracious unto me, 

As I am confident and kind to thee. 

Shot., Tit And., L L 

3. Belying on one’s self; full of assurance; 
bold; sometimes, overbold. 

Both valiant, as men despising death ; both confident,. 
as unwonted to be overcome. Sir P, Sidney, 

The fool ragetb, and is confident Prov. xiv. 16. 

As confident as Is the falcon’s flight 
Against a bird, do 1 with Mowbrsy fight. 

8hak, Rich. IL, L 8. 
It is hard to say that there hath ever been an An 
wherein vloe, such as the very Heathens abhorred, hath 


fident , Positive, Dogmatic. Sure Is the i 
general of these words ; It has the stren 
Certain suggests the idea of having been 


wherein vloe, such as the very Heathens abhorred, hath 
been more confident and daring than In this. 

StUHnyfieet, Sermons, I. vUL 

Do you think I could ever catch at the confident ad- 
dresses of a secure admirer? 

Goldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, v. 

4f. Giving occasion for confidence. [Bare.] 

The oanse was more confident than the event was proa- 
porous. Jer. Taylor. 

Confidant parson, in Seote law, a partner In trade ; a 
factor, steward, or confidential man of business ; also, a 
servant or other dependant -SyiL L Sure, Certain. Con- 
fident, Poeitive, Dogmatic. Sure Is the simplest ana most 
general of these words ; it has the strength of stmpiMty. 
Certain suggests the idea of having been freed from doubt, 
having been made sure. Confident belongs eapeelally tai 
the field of reliant action : as, he Is qonfident of suooeaa. 
In regard to opinion or belief it may mean no more than 
sure, or it may suggest reliance, as on one’s own Judgment 
or upon evidence : is, a confident expectation, hope, belief. 
It Implies a desire for that of which one is confident 
Poeitive runs dose to over-confidence or dogmatism : as, 
he was poeitive that he had made no mistake ; itexprssaea 
emphatic certainty that will not entertain a doubt of ill 
correctness. (For dogmatic, see magisterial.) Thateofyl- 
dent and poeitive depend somewhat upon the will, and not 
merely, like sure and certain, upon the understanding, Is 
shown by the fact that It is not correct to say “ I will not 
be certain, or sure, about this,” while it is oorreot to say 
“ I will not.be poriafoc, or confident, about It” 

I am sure I did but apeak. Tennyson, Maud, xix. 8. 

Now, therefore, do I rest, 

A prophet certain of my prophecy, 

That never shadow of mistrust can cross 
Between us. Tennyson, Geraint 

I am confident If he [Captain Swan] had made a motion 
to go to any English Factory, most of his Men would have 
consented to It Dampier, Voyages, L 864. 


predominant In our na- 
Decay of Christian Piety, 

Obsolete forms of comfit. 


fldenoe game; a bunko-itcerer ; one who by a plausible 
stow, andwitb great assurance, gains the amfidence of 
another, with a dishonest purpose, —In confi de nc e, as 
a secret or private matter, not to be divulged or oom- 
munioated to others: ta, I told him in confidence, 

I shall only sand over a very few copies to very partic- 
ular trleads, in confidence, and burn tne rest 

JofSmn, in Bancroft’s Hist Const, I. 487. 
In the oonfldenoe of; sharing or trusted with the private 
opinions, plans, or purposes of. 


Some poeitive, persisting fops we know, 

Who, If mice wrong, wiu needs be always so. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, L 668. 

H.t ft. A confident. 

In so great reputation of sanotlty, so mighty concourse 
of people, such great multitudes of disciples and emd- 
dents, and snub throngs at admirers, be was humble with- 
out mixtures of vanity. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886X I. 06. 
You love me for no other end 
Than to become my confident and friend ; 

As snch I keep no secret from your sight 

Dryden, Aurengeabe. 

confidential (kon-fi-den'shal). a. [s D. mnfl- 
dentieel « Dan, ^confidential, < F. confidential m , 
Sp. Pg. confidential «& It. confidential*, < L. as 
if *eonfldentiaUs l < confidmUa, confidence: eee 
confidence.'} 1. Enjoying the confidence of an- 
other; intrusted with secrets or with private 
affairs: as, a confidential friend or clerk.— 2. 
Intended to be treated ae private, or kept in 
confidence; spoken or written hi confidence; 
secret. 

A confidential correspondence. Chesterfield. 

Confidential communications. 

Burke, A Regicide Besot, fit 

Confi dential communication. See privileged com- 
mumcation, under communication , — Oottfidonwai 
Mon, in law. a relation of parties, as that of attorney and 
client, guardian and ward, In which one ii bound to act 
for m benefit of the other, and can take no advantage to 
himself from his acts relating to the Interests of the rebar. 
Such a relation arises whenever a continuous trait to re- 
posed by one person in the skill or integrity of anotlMr, er 

of another. 


, is placed in 
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confidential 4 -ify.l The quality <3 being con- 
fidential: specifically, in taw, the relation ex- 
isting between a client and his counsel or agent, 
or between husband and wife, or a ward and 
his guardian, etc., in reference to the trust 
placed in one by the other. Bee confidential 
relation , under confidential, and privileged com • 
munieation, under communication. 

confidentially (kon-fl-den'sh&l-i), adv . In a 
confidential manner; in reliance on secrecy: 
as, to tell a person something confidentially. 

confidently (kon'fi-dgnt-li), adv. In a confi- 
dent manner: with firm trust ; with strong as- 
surance ; without doubt or wavering of opin- 
ion; positively; dogmatically. 

Where Duty bldi, he confidently steers. 

( fowper , On Horace’* Ode, it 10. 

It was confidently urged that the Artisan* might be 
Wasted to understand and manage their own interests 
better than their masters could do for them. 

H\ A. Greff, Mlsc. Kssays, let ser., p. 4. 

oonfldentness (kon'fl-dent-nes), n. The quality 
or state of being confident ; confidence. 

oonJUar (kqn-n'd6r), n. One who confides; 
one who trusts in or intrusts to another, w. 
Montague. 

ensifiiHfig (kpn-fi'ding), p. a . [Ppr. of confide, 
e.j Trusting; reposing confidence: trustful; 
mdulous : as, a man of a confiding disposition. 

Felt 

The deep, deep joy of a confiding thought. 

Wvraeworth, Sonnets, II 18. 

He had a confiding wife, and ho treated her as confiding 
wins only are treated. Thackeray, Vanity Fair. 

We miss the confiding naturalness of the warm-hearted 
physician. Tieknor, Span. Lit, I. 88L 

oonfldingly (kgn-fi'ding-li), adv. In a copfiding 
manner ; trustfully. 

confidingneifl (kon-fl'ding-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being confiding; confiding disposition ; 
trustfulness. 

oonfignrate (kgn-flg'q-rfit), v. i.\ pret. and 
oonfiguratcdrpgr. configurating . [< L. con) „ 
ratm pp. of configurarc. form after something : 
see configure .] To exhibit or assume congruity 
in plan, or in the combination of figures or 
part* [Rare.] 

In comely architecture it may be 
Knowne by the name of unfformitic ; 

Wliere pyramid* to pyramid* relate, 

And the whole fabriofc doth configurate. 

Jordan, Poems. 

configuration (kon-flg-fl-rft'shgn), n. [= F. 
configuration ® Sp. configuration m Pg. confi- 
guragao =* It. oonfiguraaione, < LL. configure- 
tio(n-), < L. configurarc , pp. oonfiguratuc.torm 
after something: see configurate A 1 . Exter- 
nal f6rm, figure, or shape, especially as result- 
ing from the disposition and relation of the 
parts; external aspect or appearance; contour. 

The natural configuration of the ground, as well a* the 
ooone of history, had gathered these shire* [of Wessex] 
Into three groat group*. J. R. Green , Conq. of Bug., p. SOI 

Change, both gradual and sudden, has been exhibited in 
the configurationend climate of all portions of the surface 
of the globe. JF. D. Cope , Origin of the Fittest, p. 361. 

ft. In octroi., relative position or aspect of the 
planets. 

The aspects, conjunctions and omifiguratUma of the 
stars. Sir T. Browne, Christ Mar., It 9. 

They [astrologers] undertook ... to determine the 
nine of a man s character and life from the configuro- 



con fi ne 


ouB. [Hare.] 

He was sent to discover the straits of Magellan, and con- 
fine places. Burton, Anal of Mel, p. 2(17. 

confine (kon'fin), n. [< F. confim, OF. confin, 
also confine, m Sp. oonfin m Pg. confimmlt.mn- 
fine , also conflno and confina (all usually in pi. ), 
< h. confine, neut., ML. also oonfinic, a border, 
boundary (of. L. confinic, maso., a neighbor, 
oonfinium, a border, limit, boundary, neighbor- 
hood), < confinic, adj., at the end or border, ad- 
joining: Bee confine, a. In the sense of 'prison’ 
the noun confine is from the verb.] 1. A boun- 
dary-line or limit; bound; border; precinct, 

Still horering betweene the confine* of that which bee 
dares not bee openly, and that wnioh he will not be sin- 
StUtoi * - - - - - * 


confinement (kgn-fln'xngnt), *. fa F. ct 
meat, etc.; as confine 4- mmtJ] 1. The 
of being confined: restraint within limits; any 

tostaoM 


restraint of liberty 
or necessity; hence, 

Under confinement in the Tower. 

Strype, Memorials, Edw. VL, an. IBM 
The mind bates restraint and is apt to fancy iteelf un- 
der confinement when the sight is pent up. Addison. 

ft. Restraint from going abroad by sickness, 
specifically by childbirth ; the lying-in of a wo- 
man: as, her approaching confinement m Syn. 
Imprisonment, etc. See captivity. 
fCHl&ner (kqn-fi'n6r), n. 1, [< confine, v. t, 4 
-sfi. ] One who or that which confines.— fit 
(koirfl- or kQn-ff'n$r). [< confine, v. 4 -or 1 . 
Of. oonflne, n., 4.] A borderer ; one who lives 
on the confines or near the border of a coun- 
try; a neighbor. 


The senate hath stirr’d up the 
And gentlemen of Italy. Shot., 


It. X 


Uon of the stars at the moment of his birth. wkeweU. 
8/ In modem actron., any noticeable grouping 
of stars which may aid in identifying them.— 
4. In analytical meek the relative positions of 
the parts of a system at any moment. 

When a material system is considered with respect to 
the relative position of its parts, the assemblage of rela- 
tive position* 1* called the configuration of the system. 

Clerk MaxwtU, Matter and Motion, hr. 
.0. In geom a ruled surface considered as a 
locus of rays; also, a system of three linear 
complexes. 

- (kgn-flg'qr), t>. f.; pret. and pp. eon* 
, ppr. configuring. fa F. configurer m 
_ . Pg. configurer as It. configurarc , < 1 
rare, form after something, < com-, 
according, 4 figurarc , form, < flaw 
woo figure, and of. configurate .] To formf dis- 

K i a certain form, figure, or shape; make 
form or figure. [Rare.] 

Configuring themselves into human shape. 

Bentley, Sermons, lv. 
Man is spirit, a nature configured to God. 

Bueknett, Sermon* for New Life, p. 88. 

_ j (kon-fTna-bl), a. [< confine 4 -able.] 

> of being confined or restricted. 

lim eonfiMakU to any limit*. Bp. Hall, Remains, p. 90. 


((Uon, On Del of Hurab. Remaust, Tret. 
You are old ; 

Nature in you stand* upon the very verge 
Of her confine. Shot., Lear, il 4. 

Events that came to pais within the confines at Judea. 

Locke, On Romans, Synopsis, 

ft. That part of a territory which is at or near 
the border; the frontier : used generally in the 
plural, and often figuratively: as, the confines 
of France or of Scotland. 

And now in little space 
The confina met of empyrdan heaven. 

And oflEs world. MiUon, F.L., x. SSL 

Twas ebbing darkness, past the noon of night : 

And Phosphor, on the confinee of the light, 

Promis’d the sun. Dryden, Pal. and Arc., 1 1896. 

3f. Territory; region; district. 

In als many iorneyes may thei gon fro Jerusalem, unto 
other Confynyee of the SuperSdalue of the Erthe begoude. 

Mandeville, Travels, p. 188. 

And Omar’s spirit . • . 

Shall in these confinee, with a monarch’s voice, 

Cry “ Havook,” and let slip the dogs of war. 

Shak., J. C., lit. 1. 

4f. An inhabitant of a contiguous district; a 
neighbor. 

Exohangynge gold for household stuff with their confina. 
Men, tr. of R. Martyr's Decades, p. 89 (Ord MS.). 

Of. A place of confinement; a prison. 

Confina, wards, and dungeons. Shak., Hamlet, 11 2. 

6. In geom. of n-dtmenrione, that which corre- 
sponds to a closed volume in three dimensions. 
=Sjn. Bounds , Border, etc. See boundary. 

(kgn-fin'). e.$ pret. and pp. confined, 
ppr. confining. [< F. con finer, border, trans. 
shut up. inclose, s Sp. Pg. conflnar » It. con* 
flnare, < ML. oonflnare, confiniare. border on, 
set bounds, confimre, border on. < L. confinic, 
bordering on: see confine, a.] I.f intrane. To 
have a common boundary ; border; abut; be in 
contact : followed by on or with. 

Where your gloomy bounds 
Confine with heaven. MiUon, P, L, 11. 977. 

Full In the midst of this created space, 

Betwixt heaven, earth, and skies, them standi a place 
Confining on all three. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorph., x!L 68. 
On the South ltlsooMaed with Pamphllla. 

Purehae, Klgrtmsge, p. 821. 

IL trams. To restrict within bounds; limit; 
inclose; bound; hence, imprison; immure; 
shut up. 

Therefore wait thou 
Deservedly confin'd into this rock, 

Who hadst deserv’d more than a prison. 

Shak., Tempest, L 2. 
Those who do oonfine the Church of God either to par- 
ticular nations, churches, or families, have made it far 
narrower than our Saviour ever meant it 

Sir T. Browne, fteligio Medici, L 66. 
He is happiest who confina his wants to natural neces- 
sities. Steele, Englishman, No. 96. 

TO be *"■**«**, to be unable to leave the house or bed 
' reason of sickness or other cause ; specifically, to be in 


Thou^hgladness and grief be opposite to naturj^hey 


are neighbours and eot^tnerf In art Sir 

eonfinityt (kon-fln'J-ti), n. [< F. confiniti* Pr. 
oonfinitat we Sp. confinidad as Pg. confimidade, < 
L. as if *ooffinita(t-)c, < confinic, contiguous: 
see confine, a . 1 Nearness ofplace. Bailey. 
confirm (kon-ftrm'). v. t. [Early mod. E. also 
conform; < ME. cottfbrmen,< OF. mmfermer, mod. 
F. confirmer (after L.) m Pr. oonfermar m Sp. 
Pg. ooffirmar =■ It. oorfiermare, < L. conflrmare, 
make firm, strengthen, establish, < com*, to- 
gether, 4 flrmarc , make firm, < firmus , firm: 
see firm.1 1. To make firm, or more firm: add 
strength to; strengthen: as, one’s resolution is 
confirmed by the approval of another. 

Rubb the neck well with a llnnrn napking somewhat 
course, for these things doe confirms the whole body; It 
maketh the mind more oheerefull, and oonsemeth the 
sight Bdbeet Book (E. E. T. &X P. 266. 

This child of the mind is confirmed, and gains strength 
by consent and habit Bacon, Fable of Dionysius. 

One of those few sounds that, Instead of disturbing soli- 
tude, only deepen and confirm it 

Lowell, Fireside Travels, p. Ill 

ft. To settle or establish; render fixed or secure. 

I confirm thee In the high priesthood, and appoint thoc 
ruler over the four governments. 1 Mao. xL 67. 

Confirm the crown to me, sod to raino heirs. 

And thou thalt reign In quiet while thou Hirst 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., 1. 1. 

8, To make certain or sure ; give new assur- 
ance of truth or certainly to ; put past doubt; 
verify. 

These likelihoods confirm her flight 

Shak., T. 0. of V., v. 1 
The news we heard at Sea of the K. of Sweden’s Death 
Is confirmed. Howell , Letters, I. vl. & 

All that was long ago deolarod a* law 
By the early Revelation, standi confirmed 
By Apostle and Evangelist and Saint 

Browning, Ring and Book, IX. 81 

4f. To certify or give assurance to; inform 
positively. 

Fray you, sir, confirm me. 

Were there three porpoises seen above the bridge. 

As they give out? B. Jonmm, Ydpone, u. 1. 

0. To sanction; ratify; consummate ; make 
valid or binding by some formal or legal act: 
as, to confirm an agreement, promise, covenant, 
or title. 

Ordlnsnnoee, Actee, and Statutes . . . nowe renewed, 
and affermed and confirmed, by the assents and consents 
and agrement off afi the Bredern. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 0.), p. 187. 
In (he early days of Rome, the will of a Roman patridan 
had to be confirmed by the assembly of the curia). 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Leots., p. 141 

6. To strengthen In resolution, purpose, or 
opinion; fortify. 


I have been very IB this week with a mat cold and a 
fever, and though now in a way to be well, am like to 6s 
confined some days longer. Gray, Letters, I. 829. 



eluded; close; narrow; mean: as, a confined 
mind.— ft. In paihol. constipated: as, the 
bowels may be 

oonflnelaaaf (kon'nn- or kon-fin'les), a. [< 
confine, 4 lest.] Boundless; unlimited; 
without end. 

Black Macbeth 

wm seam aa pure as snow, and the poor state 


Arouses the indifferent end confina the wavering. 

Sumner, Prison Discipline. 

7. Seeks., to admit to the full privileges of 
church-membership by the imposition of hands; 
administer the rite of confirmation to. Bee 
confirmation,! (e). 

Those which are thus ootvImMd are thereby supposed to 
be fit for admission to the aacrament. 


- Syn. 8. Corroborate, substantiate, 
iwwiiwmahl# (kqn-ffer'^M), a. J< confim 4 
-able . ] 1. Capable of being confirmed, estab- 
lished, or ratified ; that maybe made more cer- 
tain. 


Cbiy f r uMi by many aaouplm. 

Mi 


Sir T. Bmme, VvSg. fee. 



9. CMribanteny. [Bm..] 

Oo n/lr m abt * inlhetr declaration m wite w m. A Parke. 
e o nflg B Mtt Ot (kqn-fSr'mans). ft. [< conJlm + 
-sues,] Confirmation; establishment of con- 
fidence. [BmJ 

For their eoMrmonefl, I win therefore now 
Slope in our Mack barke. Chapman, Odyseey, ill. 

confirmation (kon-f te-m&'shgn), n. / [< ME. am* 
fimacton, < OP. ooitflrmaofcm, P. confirmation m 
ft. confirmation = Bp. oottflrmaolon m Pg. eon* 
fimaqSo - It eotrfmayione (also, in def. 1 (e) 
(I), w D. oonflrmatio m G. oof$mo#ofi as Dan. 
Sw. ho^finmtion), < L. 0 oqf!rmatfo(ft-)y < aw^lr- 
mare, pp. conflrmatus. confirm: see ooitflm.] 
1. The act of confirming, (a) The sot of strength- 
ening, fortifying, or rendering firm. 

But Mandanls . . • ssid thst they inured their bodies 
. to labour for the confirmation of their minds against pas- 
sions. Purehat, Pilgrimage, p. 454. 

(b) The sot of establishing; s fixing, settling, settingup, 
est ablishing , or miking more firm ; establishment 

In the defence snd eonfimation of the gospel, ye all are 
partaken of my grace. PhlL L 7. 

(o) The sot of rendering oertsin or showing to be true ; the 
a^tof|VeiH^in|| or^corrobon^^; oorroboration : as, the 

The arguments brought by Christ for the confirmation 
of us doctrine were InthemselTee sufficient South, 
A false report which hath 

Honour’d with confirmation yoor^great judgment ^ ^ 

It was at Benin, another Negro country, thatthejdng 
•gain received a confirmation ox the existence of a Chris, 
turn prince, who was said to inhabit the heart of Africa to 
the south-east of this state. 

Bruce, Source of the Nile, H, 106. 


Api gw EST?* asiar p^Srti. 

of executor, In Scott tow, the form in ** — , - - 

ee n totrad on the executor of a person deeeaaed to intro- 
mit with and administer the defunct’s movable effects, for 
behoof of the executor himself or of thoie interested in 
the succession. 

OOnSmatlT* (kgn-ftr'ma-tlv), a. [= F. eon - 


flrnattfm Pr. coitfematik = Sp. Pg. eottfma- 
ttvo = It. oonfermattco, < LL. txmflrmativus, < L. 
eonfimatus, pp, of emftmare, confirm t lee e on- 


rndth. m forfeited for way mini m, to Bflitf ti m rtr * 
book; the polio. eo nj bo **i • act of g> n i bBf 

iVSif mS£mkS " kon'fle-kit), ^. J<L, 

ter oonfiKaUu, pp.: aee the verb.] , 1, Forfeited 
*“ ua idfodpa to the pnblie toeMory, m the 
F. eon- goods of & eriminel. 

9. Appropriated under legal authority as foe* 


Ing to confirm or establieh; confirmatory. (kon-fia-U'shi 

hi? J2l! eobo»(>D.to*^rto9e-<3 
slightest elevation of eyebrow rise eonamuKiw of bis sus- «_ _ dn M 

piriona. Barham, Inaoldaby leomdi, I. Sw, honjUKOMon ) jb Bp. CO 


Not a dimple moved indicative of roguery, nor did the 
slightest elevation of eyebrow rise eonirmanm of his sus- 
picions. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 22. 

oonfinnatlyely (kgn-fCr'mft-tiv-li), adv. In a 
confirmative maimer; bo as to confirm, 
oonflnnator (k<m'fep-ma-tpr), n. [as P. confir* 
matewr m Sp. Pg. confimaaor m It. oonforma- 


tor y , i ^ confiscation (kon-fla-kft'ahon), a. [=bP. confis* 
“■LiS**" eaUon[> D. koi$»katie m, G. confiieatton s Dan. 
1 ^ . tT Sw. JeoitfakaMon) m Sp. confitMeion m Pg. eon- 
2: t_ . flteaeOo = It. eonflecartone, t LL. oonfisMttyn*), 
Z' < L. eonflsoare,pp. oonjlwatu, oonfiecate: aee 

mJoonflr- The txmfiteatUmt foltowlng * mbduai wbdltaL f ._ ti _ 


ton, '< L. oonflmator, \ eonflrmare, m. conflr- Tb»m^n«Muteaomagnmm 
natui, confirm: aee ewtfbw.] One Who or that *,—«,**, m 
which confirms. [Bare.] propa-tyuidth. Ubentlon of il.ni 

There wants herein the definitive coujtrmator, and tost objectionable in its non-oonformity 
of things uncertain, tho sense of man. . . . upon the same subjects. JAneol 

Sir T . Browne, Vulg. Bit. jyis (Henry VIII.’s] eyes were open 

confirmatory (kon-f fer'ma-tfl-ri), a. [< confirm Pramiuniie, and in hi teonfiwation 
+ -aiory.’i 1. Serving to confirm s giving ad- “■ tet t glSwL , 5Sdievai and 

dltional strength, force, or stabUily, or addi- .Ss^flnAiaSrf 

tlonal ftBgnranoe or evidence. ns Rtat., #19) “to oonfisoate props 

To eaoh of these reasons he subjoins ample and learned tlonary purposes.” (6) A statute ol 
illustrations and confirmatory proofs. thorixing the leisure of such prope 

Bp, Barlow, Bemaini, p. 468. tion by proceedings in the United 

9. Pertaining to the rite of confirmation. S?«SSdrt? bSSS* 

The confirmatory usage in the synagogues. in 1870 (Miller v. U. 8.. 11 walL, 

Bp, Compton , Episcopal!* (1686), p. 86. oaaM, fifteen cases decided in the 1 


Theparttonlar clause in relation^ to the of 

objSmable in its non-oonformity toWaot of Congress 
, , . upon the same subjects. Lincoln, in Raymond, p, 16L 
His [Homy VHI.’sl eyes were opened to theppwenof the 
Praemunire, and in his eonfiieaUon of Wolsey’s estates he 
had his first taste of spoil. . , ___ . 

Stubbt, Medieval and Modem Hist, p. Mi. 
OonffBOatUm Act (a) A United States statute of 1881 
(12 Htat, 819) “to confiscate propwfy taed for iarorreo- 
tlonary purposes.” (6) A statute of 18tt(12Btai v 689) au- 
thorising the leisure of such property and its condemna- 
tion by proceedings in the United States court* Them 
acts constituted part of the “war measures ” adopted dur- 
ing the civil war, and were upheld by the Supreme Court 
in 1870 (Miller v. U. S., 11 fralL. tt-p nBg m &m 
088—, fifteen cases derided in the United States Snprane 
Court in 1868 (7 Wall., 4MX oonstruing the Confiscation 


J, CroU, Climate and Cosmology, p. 66. 

The act of rendering valid or ratifying, especially by 
nal assent of the final or sovereign authority, or by ac- 
le United f 


confirmed (k8n-f6md'),p. «. [Pp. of confine, Kim h ^ 

p -l i toifixrf; eBtablighed^invet- ooajkcitor (kon'fl^ki-tgr), n. [< ooefiMOto + 


formal assent of the final or lover 
tion of a coordinate authority (as 


erate; steadfast; settled: as, a confirmed skep- ^ gf '§ 
tic; a confirmed drunkard; a confirmed valetu- fixator* a 
dinarian. T J. ^ 


Bsurer.] 


, acouflsoator : LL. con* 
One who confiscates. 


ate); aa, the confirmation of an appointment, or of a grant, 
treaty, promise, covenant, stipulation, or agreement, (t) 
Hook *. : (X) A rite whereby baptised persons are admit- 
the church. In the Roman 


Those affecting hallucinations terrified them, lest they and^mSterie?”^ b * gltt ^^ffu^fiev^inrSSS 


Hock *. : (1) A rite wheret 
ted to full communion wll 


should settle into a confirmed loss of reason. 

Bulwer, Eugene Aram, viL 88. 

8. Bedes., admitted to the full privileges of 


former by unction or anointing with ohriim. In the first two 
churches it is regarded ae tho confirming or strengthening 


believedto be recorded in the New Testament m a laying 
on of hands following baptism, distinct from ordination, 
and administered by apostles only. Unction was disoon- < 
tinned in the Anglican Church not long after the Reforma- 
tion. In the early church confirmation immediately fol- 
lowed baptism, and the Greek Church has always retained 
this practice ; In the West, however, the two have been 
separated since the thirteenth century by an Interval of 
seven yean or more. Formerly confirmation was some- 
times allowed to be administered by presbyters if author- 
ised by the bishop ; and this Is still the case in the Greek . 
Church, where it is administered by priests with chrism 
consecrated by a bishop. Confirmation is one of the seven 
great religions rites, distinctively called *aeram*nt* by 
the Roman Catholic Church, and tacranumt* or mytkrk* 
by the Greek. The Anglican formulariee mention it as t one 
of “five commonly called sacraments, but do not place 
these in tho same rank with baptUm and tiie Lord's supper < 
as sacraments “ordained of Christ our Lord in the Gos- 
pel.” (Bee caoramont.) In the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches the rite is administered by the pastors. Other 
Froteatant denominations reject it 

The Fathers . . held confirmation mm an ordinance 

apostolic always profitable in God’s Church. ’ 

. Hooker, Bode* Polity, v. 66. 

This ordinance is called confirmation* beoauso they who 
duly receive it era confirmed or strengthened for the ful- 
filment of their Christian duties by the grace therein be- 
stowed upon them. Hoot. 

(8) The practice, enjoined in some ancient western direc- 
tories, of pouring a little of the consecrated wiue from 
the Shall— out of which the oelebrant had communicated 
himself Into the unoonseerated wine In another chalice 
or other ohalloaa* This was supposed to serve aa oonse- 
eration to the wine In the late 
0. That whioh oonfirmg ; that which gives new 
gtrength or assurance; additional evidence; 
proof; convincing testimony; corroboration. 

Trifles, ltohtasair, 

Are to the jealous commotion* strong 
As proofs of holy writ Shat,, Othello, ill 8. 

8. In late, »n uroranee of title by the eo&ver- 
ism o f am ettate or right in mm from one to 
another, by which a voidable eitate i* made 
atm or nnvoidable, or a partionlar estate la In- 

— caaed. or a oo— a— ion made perfect 

terf fffinfirmamSfo Smto tow, form^ayery oom* 


8. Bedes., admitted to the full privileges of 
the church bv the laying on of hands. See con* 

cmaSSnueSliy ^n-fCr^ed-li), adv. In a con- 
firmed manner. 

conflnncdnew (kgn-fer'med-noB), a. The state 
or quality of being confirmed. 

Confirmcdne** of habit. Decay uf Christian Piety . 

c onfir mee (kon-f^r-mSO, ft. [< F. confirm^, pp. 
of confirmer, confirm: aee confirm and 
In law, one to whom anything 1 b confirmed or 
secured. 

oonflrmer (kgn-fdr'mCr). n. One who or that 
whioh eonfinnB, establishes, or ratifies; one 


oondacatorv (kgn-fla'kg-ts-ri), a. .[< tonJUeatt 
+ -ory. Of. oonjlseator.} Charaoteriaed by 
•confiscation. 

Those torrible oonficotitary and extw^a^r^wtods^ 

oonfilkt, r. t, [< F. eonflsqner, < L. confiscate, 
confiscate: see confiecate.J To confiscate. 

Thy goods are oot tf t M, and thy children banished. 

Golden Book, lv. 

OOUlltt, ft. A Middle English form of comfit 
oonfitentt (kon'fi-tgnt), it. [< L. confl1*n(t-)8 f 
ppr. of confiteri . confess: see confess.] One 
wno confesses his sins and faults. 

A wide difference there is between a mere confitont and 
a true penitent. Deoay efi Christian Piety. 


whopi^UM^oiTObonlSwi evidence ; one who Oonlttoor (kon-flt'Wt), m Jfa I 

nP* wUoh verifle8 OT C0m,b0Hfctes; “ at - fo™ iTtrtr • 


Be these sad signs confirmer* of thy words? 
Then speak again. Shak., SL John 


9 of thy words? Church : so called from the initial wordy con- 

Shak., £. John, iiL l. fiteor, I confess. See confession. 
i), adv. In such a oonttnro (kon'fl-tflr), ft. Jf< ME. confiture, < OF. 
sorroborate. confiture, F. confiwre » Sp. oonfltura = It. <»ft- 


mrnmmgw (jcon-ier ming-u;, aav, in eucn a wanuuiw u-tur . 
tanner as to strengthen or corroborate. confiture, F. confiture a Sp. oonfitura = It. oon- 

To which fthat the moon was called Annal the vow fittura, < L. oo^Critra .* 
led In her rltea somewhat confirmindy alludes* comfit, ft,] If, The act or art of makin g con- 

B. Jansen, K Tug’s Entertainment. f eo tionf. Holland,— 8. A sweetmeat : a oon- 
nflacable (kqn-fls'ka-bl), a. [s F. So. con- feetion ; a comfit. Bacon. [Archaic.] 
scable = Pg. conflscdvel = It. conflscabue , < L. Squares of Rahah, a confiture highly prised in these re- 
i if *eonflsoabiUs, < confiscan, confiscate : see gions, because it comes from ^nstantinople. | 

Capable ci beincr confiscated ! lift- & F. Burton, Bl-Hedlnah, p. 477. 


oonfiscable (kqn-fis'ka-bl), a. [■ F. So. con- 
fiscable as Pg. confiscavel = It. conflscabue , < L. 
as if *oonfisoabiUs, < confiscate, confiscate : see 
confiscate.] Capable of being confiscated ; lia- 
ble to forfeiture. Bit T. Browne. [Hare, j 
confiscate (kqn-fis'kat or kon'fia-kftt), v. ti 
pret, and pp, confiscated, ppr. confiscating. [< 
L. confiscate, pp. of confiscate (> F. confisquer 
( > D, honfisherm as G. conflsciren es Dan. h&fis- 
here m Sw. honfiskera) m Pr. Sp. Pg. conflscar 
a It. confiscate), lay up in a chest, seise upon 
for the public treasury, confiscate, < com*, to- 
gether, + fiscus, a wiclcer basket, a basket few 
money, a purse, the public treasury : ace fiscal 
Cf. confide.] 1. To adjudge to be forfeited to 
the pubUc iftasury, as the goods or estate of 


b. A P. Burton, Bl-Hedlnah, p. 477. 

St. A composition; a preparation made up-of 
i different drugs. Chaucer 
:< oonfixt (kgn-fiKs / ), v. t. [< L. confisus, pp. of coft- 
tr flgere, fasten together, transfix, < com*, together, 
9* + figere, fasten: see^.] To fix ; fasten. 

>f As this is tine 

n Let me in safety raise me from my knees; 

> Or else for ever be confixed here, 

jy A marble monument ! Shak., M. far K., v. 1. 

1 coutnret (kqn-fik'sfjr), i*. [< eotdto + -urs.] 
to The act of fastening or holding fast. 

)f How subject we are to embrace this earth, even while 


die pmiPo treasury, as the goods or estate of How subject we are to embrace this earth, even while 

If a man doth carry mow money about him then I* war- flagrate. 6t. flagrant.] _ Burning ; mvolved in 
ranted or allowed In the country, it is ^ • conflagration. [Rsre.] / 

prince* Coryat, Crudities, 1. 98. J* To dissolve 


The amiatanoe which the militanr orders affordedhlm SjJtMi 

“ a — *ta. 

8. To take away from another by or as if by oo wt i lT ih (kqn^i'grit or kon'flg-mftt), ft. tj 

St X*Si*&Z3S>JSij& 


together, + ftagrart, tram: tee 
/tyrant] To tram up ; eonrame with fire. 

Popularity Is as a blase of illumination, or, alas I of con- 
flagration mod — ^ xL 


ration kindled round a man, . . . conflagrmim§ the poor 
i himself into ashes and oaput mortnum. 

Cariyfe. Mlso., IV. 144. 

OODiflCMtttoa Jkon-flfc-gr&'shqn), n. [b F. con- 
flagration = Bp. conflagraeion m Pg. conflagra- 
te ss It. conflagration*, < L. oonflagratio{n-), < 
oonflagrare, pp. conflagrate, bum up: see con- 
flagrate.] A burning; a fire; especially, the 
burning of any large mass of combustibles: as, 
the conflagration of a city or of a forest; the 
final conflagration of the world. 

The conflagration of all things under Phaeton. 

Sir T. Bnntme, Vulg. Err. 
Floods and conflagration*. Huntley, Sermon*. 

oonflate (kqn-flftt'), V. t.\ pret. and pp. con- 
flated, ppr. conflating. [< L. conflate , pp. of 
conflare, blow together, < com-, together, + 
flare as £. 6lotfi. Of. inflate.] 1. To blow to- 
gether; bring together as if by convergent 
winds. [Bare.] 

The States-Geueral, created and conflated by the pas- 
sionate effort of the whole nation, Is there as a thing high 
and lifted np. Carlyle , French Bev., I. v, 1. 

8, In diplomatics, to form by inadvertent com- 
bination of two readings of the same words. 
See conflation, 3. 

OOnflatdt (kqn-flfit'), a . [m It. conflato, < L. 
conflate, pp.: sec the verb.] Blown together; 
wafted together from several sources; hetero- 
geneous. Mir, for Mags, 
conflated (kqn-ffi'ted), p. a , [Pp. of conflate , v .] 
Marked by conflation or conflations, ace con- 
flation, 3. 

Whence did the separate meml>en of the conflated text 
•rise, since both of them by hypothesis cannot be original ? 

Amer . Jour . Philol., VI. 85. 

conflation (kon-flfi'shgn), n. [= Sp. conflacion, 
< LL. mnflatio(n~), < L. conflare, pp. conflate, 
blow together: see oonflate , v.] 1. The blowing 
of two or more musical instruments together. 

The sweetest and best harmony is, when every part or 
instrument is not heard by itself, but a conflation of them 
all. Bacon, Nat. Hist., • SMC. 

8. A melting or casting of metal. Johnson. 
[Bare in senses 1 and 2.] —3. In diplomatics: 

(a) An inadvertent combination of two read- 
ing of the same passage, so as to produce a 
new reading different from either. 

Suppose that a given line of a copy haa been affected by 
some scribe's stupidity, so as materially to change the 
sense without affecting the length (as by the sulutitutlon 
of two or three letters from a wrong line), and that by the 
subsequent correction of the passage two readings have 
been placed in dose relation, it frequently happens that 
the real line and the erroneous line which Is equal in length 
to it both combine to form a now reading, which has thus 
increased the text by one of its own lines. This phenome- 
non is known by the name of conflation. It is well known 
that the most powerful part of Dr. Hart's great Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament consists in the exposition of 
eight oases of conflation in the early texts of Mark and 
Luke. Amer. Jour. PMM., VI. 88. 

(b) A reading which has thus originated. 
OOUlACt (kon r flekt), a . [Irreg. < X. con-, toge- 
ther, -I- flectere, turn, bend: see flex.] In on- 

. tom., crowded ; clustered thickly together: as, 
conflict hairs or punctures: opposed to sparse. 
oooflexurtt (kqn-fiek'gflr), n. [< L. eonflexus, 
pp., bowed, bent ; after flexure, q. vj A bend- 
ug together; flexure. Bailey. 
conflict (kgn-flikt'), t- 1 [< L- eonflieiart, freq. 
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te, a striking together, LL. a flriit, contest, < 
confligere , pp. confliete, strike together, con- 
tend, flight: see conflict, v,] 1. A struggle for 
mastery; a striving to oppose or overcome ; 
a battle or combat; contention; controversy; 
strife. 

The luokleaae conflict with the Oyaunt stout 

Spm» er, F. Q., I. vil. 86. 
In our last conflict four of hli five wits went halting off. 

Bhak., Much Ado, 1. 1. 
They dosed 

In conflict with, the crash of shivering points. 

Tennyeon, Princess, v, 

2, Discord of action, feeling, or effect ; antago- 
nism, as of interests or principles; counterac- 
tion, as of causes, laws, or agencies of any kind ; 
opposing action or tendency; opposition; col- 
lision: as, a conflict of the elements, or be- 
tween right and wrong. 

I must confess tliat I wss in grest Conflicts of Mind at 
this time. Sampter, Voyages, 1. 406. 


It was under tbs ptetenoe of rope-ds&elngthat he AIM 
the Bed-bull pUriimiae, which was a large one, wtth such 
s confluence that as many went back for want of room as 
entered. LDIeradi, Curios, of lit, HL IS, 

8. In phttoL, the tending toward accordance, 
or the beooming similar or accordant in form : 
said of words. Meat. 

oonfluent (kon'flfl-gnt). a. and n. [* F. con- 
fluent ss Sp. Pg. It. conjtente, < L. conflum{t-)s, 
flowing together, as a noun often in pi. con- 
Jtentes , the confluence of two streams, ppr. of 
ooifluere (> Bp. Pg. oonfluto b F. oofflucr), flow 
together, < con-, Together, -I- fluere, flow: see 
fluent.] L a. 1. Flowing together; meeting in 
their course, as two streams. 

And the whole ooean'a confluent waters swell 

Only to quench his thirst, or move and blanch his shell 

Prior. 


These oorfluent i 


Temple < 


was engaged In the confliete of active life. 
Macaulay, Mr William Temple. 


of confligere, pp. confliete. strike together, con- 
tend, fight, C com-, together, + fl were, strike. 
Bee eonfltot, n., and of. afflict, inflict ,] 1, To 
strike or dash together; meet in opposition; 
come together violently. 

Bare unhoused trunks. 

To the conflicting dements expos’d. 

Shah, T. of A., Iv. 8. 

Ladl’d Into foam, the fierce conflicting brine 
Seems o'er a thousand raging wavea to bum. 

Thomson, Winter, 1. 160. 

8. To contend; fight; strive; struggle. 

A man would be content to strive with himself, and 
conflict with great difficulties, In hopes of a 

Its [architecture's] main problems are how most fitly to 
ou cloee a space with solid structures, and to conflict most 
aneoeasfnUy. aridithe force of gravity. 

^vJffarf, Nature and Thought, p. a 

8. ^o be in opposition; be contrary or at vari- 
ance : as. the evidenc&given by the second wit- 
Iiflfls conflicted with that given by the first. 

The omMxMmg ingredients, like an add and an alkali 
mteed, ammUm each other. \ _ Macaulay, Milton. 

' ' now oon- 

s D. Mm * 
L. oonflto- 



The more complicated operations of the will, as In ad- 
justing many opposite interests, bring In the element of 
conflict, which is always painful and wasting. 

Bain, Corr, of Forces. 

Conflict qf laws, the opposition between the laws at dif- 
ferent jurisdictions when each Is sought to be applied in 
preference to the other, upon a controversy on facts occur- 
ring wholly or in part without the jurisdiction in which 
redress is sought— D TS P T — a lble conflict, a political 
phrase much used in the United States during the agita- 
tion about slavery, to designate the antagonism between 
freedom and slavery. It was first used by William H. 
Seward in a speech lu 1868 at Rochester, New York, in 
whioh he said : “It Is an irrepressible conflict between op- 
posing and enduring fircea, and it means that the United 
States must and will, sooner or later, become entirely 
a slaveholdhig nation or entirely a free-labor nation. 1 ’ 
Bfljn. 1. Engagement, Combat, etc. (see battle 1), war, 
fray. 

conflicting (kqn-flik'ting), p, a. [Ppr. of conflict, 
v,] Of opposite or opposing character, ten- 
dency, function, interest, etc. ; mutually con- 
tradictory or incompatible; contrary; also, 
composed of antagonistic or opposing elements ; 
involving antagonism : as, conflicting Jurisdic- 
tion : the evidence was very conflicting . 
confllction (kon-flik'shqn), n. [< L. conflic- 
Uo(n-), < confligere , pp. confliete, strike to- 
gether : see conflict, v ,J The act or conflicting 
or clashing; the state of being in conflict ; want 
of harmony. [Bare.] 

This question Is, however, one of complicated difficul- 
ties, from the confllction. In every form and degree, of 
public expediency and private rights. Sir W. Hamilton, 

conflictive (kqn-flik'tiv), a. [< conflict + -toe,] 
Tending to conflict; conflicting; clashing. 
Conflicts systems of theology. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Oonfllctive prop os i t ion s, In logic, propositions whioh 
cannot both be true of the same state at things.— Oon- 
fliCtlVt terms, in logic, inch terms as cannot be united 
In one subject. 

conflowt (kgn-flo')) r. i. [< con- + flow, after 
L. confluere flow together : see confluent .] To 
flow together; converge; unite. 

The stream was big by occasion of hrookes conflowing 
thither on every side. Holland, tr. of Ammlanns, p. 081. 

confluctlont, a. [< L. as if *confluxio(n~), < 
confluere, pp. *oonfluxus, flow together: see 
confluent, a.j A flowing together; a meeting 
or conflnenee. 

It doth draw 

All his effects, bis spirits, and his powers, 

In their confl actions, all to run one way. 

B. Jonson, 2nd. to Every Man out of his Humour. 

conftootuatet (kon-fluk'{#-fit), v. i. [< L. con- 
fluctuate, pp. or oonfluctuare, < com-, together, 
+ fluctuare, flow: see fluctuate.] To flow to- 
gether. Ash. 

confluence (kon'fld-ens), n. [» F. confluence 
m Sp. Pg, confluence « It. confluenea, < LL. 
confluenna, a flowing together, < L. confluen(t-)s, 
ppr. of confluere, flow together: see confluent,] 
1. A flowing together; speciflcally, the meet- 
ing or junction of two or more streams of water 
or other fluids; also, the place of meeting: as, 
the confluence of the Ohio and the Mississippi : 
often used figuratively. 

The confluence ... of all true joys. Boyle. 

The junction of an affluent with the main stream is 
termed the confluence, or plaoe where they “ flow toge- 
ther.” Huxley, Physiography, p. 4. 

8. A running together of people; an assem- 
blage; a throng; a concourse. 

You see this confluence, this gnat flood of visitors. 

' Shaft., T. of A., 11. 

The con flu enc e at the people and multitude of ooaohes 
pairing every m oment over the bridge to a new — x - x - 

b an agreeable — * — “ — * — *** — **“ 


jme peat rlv 

Sir B. Btackmore, Creation, L 

8. In amt., having grown or become blended 
together, as two bones whioh were originally 
separate.— 8, In hot. and xotiL. blended into 
one : as, confluent leaves.— 4, In pathol. : (a) 
Running together: SA, oonfluent pustules. (6) 
Characterised by oonfluent pustules: as, con- 
fluent smallpox.— 5f. Bioh; affluent. Hares. 
Th’ Inhabitants In flocks and herds are wondrous confluent. 
Chapman, Iliad, ix. 67. 

Oonfluent colors, colors which gradually pass Into one 
another without any marked division Confluent Im- 

pressions, punctures, spots, striae, etc., in sod., those 
impressions, etc., so dose together that they run into one 
another Irregularly.— Confluent veins, veins in the wings 
of insects, united at the ends. 

EL n. 1. A tributary stream: as, the Mohawk 
is a confluent of the Hudson.— 8f. A joining or 
confluence, as of two streams. 

The confluent where both streams meet together. 

Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 21, 

A little beyond (ho townee end, the River Amt and the 
Rhodanus doe make a confluent . Coryat, Crudities, 1. 62. 

continently (kon'flfl-ent-li), adv. In a conflu- 
ent manner ; so that the different parts run into 
one another irregularly: as, mmfluentiy punc- 
tate or dotted. 

OOnfiux (kon'fluks), fl. [< L. *oonflmua, n. (of. 
flux), < *oonflwus,pp. of confluere, flow toge- 
ther: see confluent.] 1. A flowing together; a 
meeting of two or more currents ; confluence. 

As knots, by the.coy^Iua of meeting sap, 

Infect tho sound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortlve and errant from his course ofgrowth, 

Shah., f. and C., i. 8. 

I walked till I came to the conflux of two . . . rivulets. 

Cook, Voyages, VII. v. 1. 

In the centre of Immensities, in the conflux at eternities. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus. 

8. A throng; a crowd; a multitude collected. 

To the gates oast round thine eye, and see 

What conflux Issuing forth, or entering in. 

Milton , P. R., Iv. 62. 

confiuxlbilltyt (kgn-fluk-si-bil'i-ti), n. [< eon- 
fluxible : see JAUty.] The tendency of fluidsto 
run together. 

The gravity and aonfluxibiltiv of the liquors. 

Boyle, Free Enquiry, p. 801. 


confluxlble (kgn-fluk'si-bl), a. 


[< L.*00flffN0Mft, 
+ -ttfe.] In- 


j pp. of confluere (see confluent), 
enned to now or run together, 
oonfiuxiblaiieflflt (kqn-fluk'si-bl-nes), fl. Same 
as corfluxibUity. 

oonfodbl (kon-ro'kal), a. [< L. com-, together, 
+ focus (in mod. 
sense: see focus) + 

-at.] In math., hav- 
ing the same focus: 
as, confocal quadrics ; 
wnfooal conics. 

Any two confocal homo- 

solid ellipsoids 

produce 



Confocal Cottles. 

P and F am the fod. The ac- 
ca n tridtfo s . togtonlng with the tu- 
ner hyperbola end ending vita the 
bww.tlUpeo, Mftri, a, »*, x*. 
iii fi ft l« fi I* 


2 itu} attraction through 
l space externa) to both 
Thomson and TaU, Nat 
[Phil, « 404. 

conforaneouflt (kon- 
ffi-ri'nf-us), a. [< 

LL. ovnfvraneus, < L. 
com-, together, + forum, market-place: see 
forum and -ancous.] Of the same court or mar- 
ket>-plaoe. Coles, 1717. 

conform (kon-f6rm'), a. [b F. Sp. Pg. It. eon- 
forme. < LL. eonmmis, similar, like, < L. 
com-, together, + forma, form,] Conformable. 
[Bare.] 

dare must be taken that the Interpretation given be 


every way con fi rm to 1 , __ 

oofdanttoothiricriptiina. Bp. aaU, Oaseeof Oonsdence. 
he bridge to a new sneetator flankm i nsaJMpalsflMfla ■ nrnlsntirm lrhinh nr nan nr ee 
ffiriSmfDialy, Deo, iljm the true v8m73KeSn oftttwwSiag 8n«[orSe 



i nrt hrw o mW iao. 

&Z^* ^ZSSSs^ 

tiftlhpa (kgzinftam')* *• C< ME. conform** < 
OF. commcrj F. eottfomer m Sp. Pg. 
awr *■ It < L, fashion, 

tom, < cost-, liwtsaf, + fimoart, toraLKfirma, 
tom. Of. conform, a.] L toes. 1. To make 
of the same tom or character; make like; ad- 
just: with to: as, to conform anything to a model 
or a standard. 

For whom he <Ud foreknow, he eleo did predestinate to 
he conformed to the Imiee of nil Son. Horn. viiL m 

It wm the ftlmoet universal hibit of loribei to conform 
orthography end Inflection to the itenderd of their own 
time. 0. P. Man* Hist Eng. long., p. 01. 

9. To bring into harmony or eorrespondenoo; 
make agreeable; adapt: submit: often with a 


Ooafor m a b ly to to hwr^artgeodto^ ^ f 

( tyL s to meaner of ateata haring the emne dip sad dl- 


__ overlies ths marine 

terttarjr (tnU. J5o^'oisL6te«w«di^ ii. 866. 

OOBformuoe (kon-fdr'maai), n. [< conform + 
■once.] The wt of conforming: conformity. 
[Hue.] 

Every different pert 
. Concurring to one commendable end; 

w,th ™” 8 ™ oe ’ 

Chapman, Gentleman Usher, fiL 1. 
oonfonnantt (kon-f6r'm&nt), a. [< L. confor- 
man(t*)s, ppr. of eonfomoro, conform : see con- 
form, v., and -unfi.j Conformable. 

Herein is divinity conformant unto philosophy. 

Sir T, Brown*, Heligio Medici, L 81* 

oonformate (kqn-to'mfit), a, [< L. conforma- 
tus, pp. of conform***, conform: see conform, 
e.] saving the same form. [Bare.] 
conformation (kon-ftom&'shgn), n. [= F.eon- 
JbrmaUon wm Sp. oonformaoion ss Pg. oonforma- 
q8o=s It oonfornumone, < L. conformatio(n-), < 
conformor*, pp. conformatus, conform: see con- 

e i e.] 1. The maimer in which a body is 

ed ; the particular texture or structure of 
a body, or the arrangement and relation of the 
parts which compose it; form; structure. 

When there happens to be suob a structure and confor- 
mation of the earth as that the fire may pass freely Into 
theee spiracles. It then readily gets out 

Woodward, Essay towards a Nat. Hist of the Earth. 
Varieties are found in the different natural shapes of the 
mouth and several oortformations of the organs. 

Holder , Elements of Speech. 
9. The actof conforming or adjusting; the actof 
producing suitableness or conformity: with to . 

The conformation of our hearts and lives to the duties 
of true religion. , Watte. 

8. The becoming similar in respect of form; 
approach or reduction to formal resemblance : 
said of words, dfarch.^syn. See /pure, n. 
conformator (ton'ftovm&-tQr), a. [as F. con- 
formateur , < LL. conformator, a framer, former, 
vL. conformart, pp. conformatus, frame, form: 
see conform, t\] An apparatus consisting of a 
number of bent levers arranged in a circle and 
controlled by springs, fitted on the head to as- 
certain its shape in order to make a pattern 
for a hat. 

Conformed (kon-tomd'), t). a. [Pp. of conform, 
e.] In hot., closely fitted, as seed-coats to tl^e 
inclosed nucleus. 

conformer (kgn-f6r'm6r), n. One who conforms ; 
one who complies with established forms or 
doctrines. 

Being a partisan of Queen Mary's and a hearty conform- 
or, he beoame a great favourite, and held a lucrative poet 
J. H. Shorthouee, John Inglesant, It 

conformist (kgn-fdr'mistj.n. [< conform + -ist; 
m F. conformist*, etc.] One who conforms or 
complies; specifically, in England, one who 
complies with the form of worship of the Es- 
tablished Church, as distinguished from a dis- 
senter or nonconformist. 

The case li the lame if the huaband should be the son- 
formiet ; though how the law la to operate In thli oaae X 
do not see : for the act expressly says that the child shall 
be taken from inch Poplin parent Burke, Popery Laws. 


9. To bring into harmony or correspondence; 
make agreeable; adapt; submit: often with a 
reflexive pronoun. 

Demand of them wherefore they eoitform not themeelvee 
unto the order of the church. Hooker , 

Let me sdvtoe you to oonform your Courses to Mi Counsel 
Howell, Letters, I. vt 14. 

IL intrant. 1. To act conformably, compli- 
antly, or In accordance: with to: as, to con- 
form to the fashion or to custom. 

Wisdom bids ns oonform to our bumble situation. 

Gotdomith, Vicar, ill 

A rule to which experience must conform. WheweU. 
9. In Eng. Msf.,to comply with the usages of 
the Established Church: In this sense often used 
absolutely. Bee conformity, 8. 

Pray tell me. when any dissenter conforme, and enters 
into the church-communion, is he ever examined to see 
whether he does it upon reason and conviction? 

Look w, Second Letter on Toleration. 

There was a Puritan gentleman who served under Crom- 
well, bat afterward conformed, 

George Eliot, Middleman*, L 10. 

eonfonnability (kon-to-ma-bil ' i-ti), n. [< 
miformable : see -Mftty.] The state or quality 
of being conformable; specifically, in pool., the 
relation of two strata, one of which reposes 
on the other and is parallel to it. See conform- 
able, 8. 

The evidence of oon/bmabilUif between the schist of a 
ridge and the limestone adjoining it is perfect evidence 
only in case of actual contact between the rooks. 

Amor. Jour. Ski., Sd ser., XXIX. 907. 

conformable (kfln-to'ma-bl), a. r < conform + 
-able; taking the place of LL. conformant, like, 
similar.] 1. Corresponding in form, charac- 
ter, etc.; resembling: like; similar: as, this 
machine is conformable to the model. 

The Gentiles were not mads conformable to the Jews, 
In that which was to cease at the coming of Christ 

Hooker. 

9. Exhibiting harmony or conformity : agree- 
able; suitable; consistent; adapted; adjusted. 

How were It possible that to such a faith our lives 
should not be conformable: ChilHngworth, Sermons, i. 

Conformable to tXl the roles of correct writing. AddUan. 

A subtile, refined policy wm oonformable to the genius 
of the Italians. Precook, Ferd. and Isa., IL 1. 

8. Compliant: acquiescent; ready to follow 
directions; submissive; obsequious; disposed 
to obey. 

I have been to you a true and humble wife, 

At all tiroes to your will conformable. 

Shot Hen. VIIL, it 4. 


^dammotlMotowflMlmggylMlltyenrM^^^^ 

In Oca frmrity to your commands, . . . I have sent yov 
Ladyship this small Hymn for Ohratmas-Doy. 

Bowed, Letters, L fL M. 

The virtue in moet request is conformity . . . • It tom 
not nalitto and creators, bat names and customs. 

Emerson, Self-reliance. 

8. In Eng . Mat, adherence to the Established 
Church, or compliance with its requirements 
and principles. FnU oonformity was required by so- 
called acts of uniformity peseedby Parliament in lftfit 
(extended In 1608) and IMS, all other forms of worship be- 
ing prohibited, and observance of them made punishable 
by deprivation of legal rights, imprisonment, and even 
death. Theee laws were enforced with varying degrees 
of rigor, but were greatly relaxed in terms at the revo- 
lution at 1088; and by later enactments the dlsaWlltles 
created by them have been almost wholly removed. See 
diemater sad nonoonformtet. 

A proclamation requiring all eocMastlcal end dvfl offi- 
cer* to do their duty by enforcing oonformity. Balkan, 

Bill of oontomlty, in law, a phrase sometimee used for 
a bill In ehanoary against creditors, generally for the mar- 
shaling of meets and adjustment of debts, filed by an ex- 
ecutor or administrator who finds the attain of Ms test* 
tor or intestate so much Involved that he cannot aa fsty 
administer the estate exoept under the direction of the 
oonrt of ohanoery.— Oath of oantonnitF and Mb 
once. fieeoofA. 

rnMrnmimi (kon-to^i'shqn), * [mF. am- 
fortatkm sm Ft. ooqfortaUom Bp. ooqfortaoionwm 
Pg. oorfortagdo m It. cotfortakone, < ML. con- 
f%rtatb(n -), < LL. ooitfortaire, pp. oonfortata*. 
strengthen, comfort: eee oomfwt c.] The act 
of strengthening. 

Tor oorroborotion and eoifortatim take inch bodies m 
sre of Mtringent quality. Bacon, Eat Hist, f 060. 

confound (kon-found'), v. t. [<ME.ooq/bim<feii, 
cmf unden, OF. ooq/imdrc, curtfSmdre, F. con- 
fondre wm Ft. eorfondre ms Bp. Pg. cottfkndkr m It 
ooifondere,< L. confmdere, pp. ooafomm, pour out 


To mingle confusedly together; mixlndiflerimfl-i 
nately, so that individuals, parts, or elements 
cannot be distinguished; throw into disorder; 
confuse. 

Let ns go down, and there ooefoumd their language. 

GenTxL?. 

There the fresh and salt water would meete and be oon- 
foundod together. Coryat, Crudities, X. 106. 

Such a numerous host 
Fled not In silence through the frighted deep, 

With rain upon rain, rout on tout, 

Confusion worse confounded. Mutant P. L.,il 006. 

9. To treat or regard erroneously aa identical; 
mix or associate by mistake. 

It Is a common error in polltios to cot found means with 
ends. Macaulay, Burleigh and his Times. 

Ought well-being to he so absolutely confounded with 
wealth? J. B. SMey, Not Beliglon, p. 197. 


To make matters somewhat conformable for the old 
knight Scott, Woodstock, ill. 

0. In gcolf having the aame dip and direction: 
said of two or more stratified beds, if over any 


OOOltoinitF (kqn-fto'mi-ti), n. [<F. conformii 
m Ft. oonformtat m Bp. conformidadm Pg. cot 
pmlMm m It. confomitd, < L1j. as if *oonftH 



area an assconblagc of strata is disturbed, elevated, or 
tamed up on edge, strata subsequently deposited there 
will not be oonformable with the underlying formations. 

This region, now the highest In general elevation of the 
continent, was a sea-bottom, continuously or nesrly so 
from early carboniferous to ths end of the oretaoeous, and 
received, daring this time, c onfo rma bl e sediments twelve 
to fifteen thousand feet thick. Science, IV. 68. 

ooaflgimMiw— fkgn-ffa , m»-U-nea), n. The 
ctete of beiiig ooniomeble. Mh. 

(kgn-fte'mf-ui), <Uk. In e eon< 
tenuUe nurnner . (<4 j. omtesMty, tmm , « 


iett and Nonconformists among ourselves. 

H. Spencer, Study of SodoL, p. 800. 

oontomlty (kqn-fdr'mi-ti), n. [< F. conformity 
h Pr. oonformtat m Bp. conformidadm Pg. con- 
formidaae m It. coif omit* < LL. as if 'confor* 
m41a(U)tj < conforms, like, similar: see confirm, 
a.] 1 . Correspondence in form or manner ; re- 
semblance; agreement: oongruity; likeness; 
harmony: In this and the next meaning, fol- 
lowed by fo or Mfc before the object with which 
another agrees, and in before the matter in 
which there is agreement: as, a ship is con- 
structed in conformity to or with a model ; con- 
formity in shape. 

Han **n*wgd the creatures of this inferior world aspir- 
eth tothegmatesteoa/bmitywttAGod. 

Hooker , Bodes. Polity, l 6. 

Men adtotleepwito some eon/brm4tyu^t^Mr^ 
senses. Sir T. Browne, Dreams. 

Spa et and duration have a great eotybmtty in this, that 
they ore justly reckoned among our ibnple ideas. Locke. 

Our knowledge is real only so far as there is a ccnformMy 
betifesn our ldeM and the reality of t hing s. • ., Thus the 
idea of Whltenees, or blttemem, m it tiinihe mind, anotiy 
answwlng that power which Is in any body to produce A 
there. hM all the real oonformity it can oronghi to have 
with things without us. And this ccnfmnity between our 
d£»j5e idem and the existence of tW^Haiigldtnt tor 


It Is a common error in polltios to confound means with 
ends. Macaulay, Burleigh and his Times. 

Ought weU-being to he so absolutely confounded with 
wealth? J. B. SMey, Not Beliglon, p. 197. 

8. To throw into confusion; perplex with sud- 
den disturbance, terror, or surprise; stupefy 
with amasement. 

And rood with grete Host, In alls that ever he myghto, 
for to eonfowude the Oristene men. 

MandevUle, Travels, p. m 
So spake the Son of God ; and Satan stood 
Awhile, as mnte, confounded wbtitomg . ^ ^ ^ 

The spanow's chirrup on the roof, 

The now dock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 
The poplar made, did all confound 
Her sense. Tennyson, Mariana. 

A man succeeds because he hM more power of qye titan 
another, and to coaxes or oonfounde him. 

Emerwon, Moqjunm 

4. To destroy; bring to naught; overthrow; 
ruin; spoil. [Archaic.] 

Yit comer wol it (wine) soars and to cotfounde, 

And winter wol endure and kepe It longe. 

PaUadiue, Husbonfic (BJC T. S.X P* M* 
O Lord, In thee have I trusted ; let me never be con- 
founded. Te Deum, in Book of Common Prayer. 

The uncertainty of the end of this world hath ccti/bvadsd 
all human predictions. Sir T. Browne, Letter to s Friend. 

So deep a malice, to confound the race 
Of mankind in one root. MUton, P, L., tt. 9KL 
Bad oonnael oonfounde ths adviser. 

Emereon, Compensation. 
Hence such tntarieotional phrases ss con fou n d lit sea- 


ls. And thu ccit/bnntty between our 
existence of things Is sufficient tor 
Locket Human Undentonding, iv. A 


thefeBowf whloh are relics of the fnUtf inmoa- 
- — Jpodoo nfo un d it l God confound the fellow 1 mol 
6f. To waste or spend uselessly, as time. 

Ha did confound the beat part of an hour 
In changing hardlment wtth great Gtondower. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., 1 A 
-torn, L Sea list under eotyto,— 8. Ootfom,**. to 



1188 

(kgn^foua'ded), p. a. [Pp. of eo%- together, < «m-, together, + fHeare, mb: we 
found (def. 4, at end).] Deserving of repre- Jnetion.) A. rubbing together; friction, 
neneion or destruction j odious ; detestable : e A &r\fricat(m ot the hom upon the try, Baton. 

oanfounded, confoundedly (kgn-foun 
ode. [Sts confounded, a.] A euphi 
damned, used also as an emphatic 
degree, equivalent to 'very/ [Colloq.] 

Til unfounded hard, after each bad fortune, to be baited 
by one's confederate in evil 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, v. 8, 

No, faith, to do you justice, you have been confoundedly 
stupid indeed. Sheridan, The Rivals, 1L 1. 

The 


. tora «rf CbhMM htotory, and aUU observed aa 
the state religion, a Itichief features are; ( l)the worship 

on bahafi 


of the people; (8) the worship of “the host of spirits, __ 
the gods of the winds, of the rivers, of the mountains, the 
grain, etc., by the officials and dignitaries; end (8) the ob* 
servanoe of anoeitral worship and filial piety by alL (Bee 
" * ) By others the term has been atm furtherex- 



There are two very goodly and snmptnous rowee of 
bnUding, . . . whloh doe confront each other. 

Ooryat , Crudities, t 890. 
Death being continually confronted, to meet it with 
courage wm the chief teat of virtue. 

Leaky, Europ. Morals, I. 880. 
The same 

Silent and solemn faoe, I tint descried 
At the spectacle, confronted mine once more. 


8. To stand in direct opposition to; meet in 
hostility; oppose; challenge. 


L indeed, 

MSB (kgn - f oun'ded • nes), u. 

state of being confounded. 

Of the same strain is their witty doscant of my eon* 
fmm&tdnm, Milton , On Def. of Humb. Hemonst 

oonfonnder (kgn-fouii'd6r), n. One who or that 

Which confounds, (a) One who disturbs the mind, n . . ... . .. . . . f 

HSSJT- m pm *° confwton * "■ 

Ignorance, ... the common eon/bunder of truth. 

A Jonton, Discoveries. 

Close around him and confound him, 

The confounder of us all. 

J. H. Frere, Aristophanes. 

(b) One who mistakes one thing for another, or who men- 
tions things without due distinction. Dean Martin, 
oonfraett (kon-frakt'), a. [< L. oonfractus, pp. 
of eotrfHng&re, break in pieces, < com* (inten- 
sive) +frangere f break: Bee fraction,] Broken; 
broken up. 

Tho body being into dust eonfracL 

Dr, H. More, Sleep of the Soul, 1. 0. 

contraction (kgn-frak'sbgn), n, [■ 8p. con- 
fracdon. < LL. confractio(n-), < L. confringere. 
pp. mmfracUts. break in pieces: see eonfract.j 
If. The act of breaking up. 

^The oonfraetion of the spirits grsi^th emjrlth a gtU* confrontt, ft. [< confront, t.] Opposition ; 

8. In liturgies. the ritual fraction or breaking of . Cm. Alas, sir, they desire to follow you. But afar off i 
the consecrated bread or host: a term used for ^ ^ __ „ « . 

y °^y / foU °w you. only io countenance us in the confront! and 

^imimornui (Eon-frax-to n-um), a, [ML. , < affronts, which (aoemtllng to your highness* will) we mean 
’ -- ■ * - .. on all occasions to put upon the loro Euphanea, 


h.mnfractus.pi 


viyrifutMi, uu. vi wmniwvrD,ureM ui lUOUCVi ™ ■“ ST".—' .. — r - — — • 

_ confract.) In the Ambrosian liturgy, an an- Fletehor i an * anotAer )» <*»•" of Hi. I. 

them sung by the choir during the fraction of confrontation (kon-frun-tfi'shgn), n. [ 8 F. 
the host. confrontation m Pr. confrontatio » Bp. oonfron- 


no re* 
antlqua- 

—taking 

the place of ethics ; a sceptic denialof any relation between 
man and allying God —biking the place of religion ; while 
there is encouraged a sort of worship of human genius, 
oombined with a set of despotio political theo ries. But 
who can honestly eall this a religion? China Bev,,VHL 50. 

I use the term Confncianitin ... as covering, # flrst of 





yanuuu, \ u.^ww, lumyiAw; 

In music, with Are or impetuosity. 

, '* .. *" „ ‘ ““ n. [< 

sable: see -oility,'] Capability of being con- 
fused. North . 

if «. [< oottfUse + 


COnfragOBet (kon-fr$-g6s'), a. [a Pg. eovfra- fodona Pg. 
goso, CL. confragosus, broken, rough, uneven, 

< com- (intensive) + fragosus. broken, uneven, 
fragile, < fragor. a breaking, < franaere, break: 
wee fraction, and cf. confract.] Broken; rough; 
uneven. 

The 


lie precipice whereoff is equal to anything of that na- 
ture! have seene in ye mot^copfragoee cataracts_of the 


Evelyn, Diary, June 27, 1664. 


../.j.. . ' v. a. urn m, rrow. wi uia ana jima, li. IV. • 10. 

oanfKtanlW <k ? oootemtl (F. pron. kfti-frto-ta'), «. [F„ pp. 

fonidade . It. eonfoaUirnitd, < ML. imfrater- ^ . 

■sdm(t-)s, a brotherhood, < ooiv/W. plloe^a- c S5^“ tOT (k8n ' lnm **>• *• 

«rM,eollewue. feUow, < L. wm-, with, together, num-fnmt'ment 


_ or modl floatton 

of it " " J.'Legge , Religions of China, p. 4. 

Oonfttdanlft (kQn-fd'shign-ist), a. [( Coufu- 
dan + -tot] 1. A follower of Confucius: one 
~BkA v n o who adheres to the system of ethics taught by 
« v.i . . „ shake n., John, it 8. Qonfuoius.— 8. A student of Confucianism or 

Mean while a number of Sonldlers an drawn by small nroifnn!»* uuwuwwuku w 

numbers into the City to confront ail outrages. 01 ^nfucian literature. 

8andyi t Travalles, p. 1, 

Some day the soft Ideal that we wooed 
Canfronit us flenely. Lowll, Com. Ode. 

3. To set face to face ; bring into the presence 

of, as for proof or verification : foUowecfby with : 
as, the accused was confronted with the witness, 
or with the body of his victim, . _ _ rL - 

In full court, or in small committee, or confronted, faoe C0ffiTliaabl@ (Ifga-fu sa - 

to face, accuser and acouied, men offer themselves to be -fl&fo.] Capaole of heint, 

Judged. Fmerwn, Essays, 1st ser., p. 260. oonhfle <kqn-ffiz'), 0. ; pret. and pp. 001\fiwed, 

4. To set together for comparison ; bring into ppr. conf^Mm§, [< L. cottftms, pp. of confun- 

eontrast : with with, [Bare.] acre, pour out together, mingle, confound: see 

’ When I confront a medal with a verse, I only show you confound.] I. tram. 1. To mingle together, as 
the same design executed by different hands. two or more things, Ideas, etc. , which are prop- 

Addteon, Ancient Medals. er iy separate ana distinct; combine without 
an order or dearness; throw together indiscrimi- 
nately; derange; disorder; jumble. 

Stunning sounds and voices all confuted. 

Milton, P. Lb, iL 062. 
With our Christian habit of connecting Cod with good- 
neaa and love, we confUse together the notions of a the- 
ology and a faith. J. JL Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 60. 

8. To perplex or derange the mind or ideas of; 
embarrass; disconcert; bewilder; confound. 

The want of arrangement and connexion < 
reader. 

Hu the shook, so harshly given, 

Confuted me? Tenivyeon, In Memoriam, xvi. 
Troubles confute the little wit he has. 

If. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 

3f. To fuse together; blend into one. 

Lest the evidence should Introduce inconvenient irrele* 
vanoles he proposes to take measure not only fertile knit- 
ting of it, but also, “ to use _your Majesty's own word, for 
the confuting of it" Eaton, inE. A, Abbott, p. 280. 

4. To take one idea or thing for another. -Byn. 
L To derange, disarrange, disorder, mix, blend, jumble, 
involve, confound. 

IL intram. To become mixed up; become 
involved. 

oanfnaet (kpn-ffaOj a. [< MB. coiritem D. con- 
mk ' m ' sOF. confus, 

< L. ootmeue, 

pp.: see the verbj 1. Mixed; confused: as, 
Tr a confuse cry,” Barret 
Our company . . . oast themselues at the last into a 

a?s2r “ d ^ 

8. Perplexed; confounded; disconcerted. 

I am toconfut that I cannot seye. 

Chaucer , Knight's This, L 1S7& 


_ : It. confrontations, < 

ML. cortfrontaHoin-). < confrontare, pp. oonfron- 
—— limits to, oonfrontari, be oontigu- 


noxion eonfutet the 
WhaUly, Rhetoric. 


tatus, assign , , 

ous to: see confront, v,] The act of confront- 
ing. (a) The sot of bringing faoe to face for examination 
and discovery ot truth. (6) The act of bringing two objects 
together for comparison or verification. [Rare.] 
Combinations of ideas which have never been feelings, 
or never verified by confrontation with reality. 

G. U. Lou w, Probe, of Life and Mind, TL lv. 1 15. 


One who con- 


face to face lor com- 1,*®^ 

Inyoai filtag . . . mponds dMn.ly iammmmr 
(Mm. Ch., a lay brotherhood devoted to some ous confrontmcnt with the presence of beauty. 

>uticular religious or charitable service: as Stedman , Viet. Poets, p. 157 . 

£?.2l5 ,i iS ea *S!?» the of bridge- CkmfncUn (kfin-tt'shian), a. [< Confucius, a 

butldoia. The word u now jbn ilarly nwd in the Latinised form of Ghmese E’ung-JH-tM (airc 
Aa^ieaa and Prateatant Episcopal ohurehefc written in E. Kuna ■ or Kono-fu-M),lit. ‘Ala* 

Also called todaMy. the DhflowpherJ? -tm.] T. Of or pertaiidnS 

The eoufratemUict are in the Roman Church what oar* * ‘ ’ 

porations are in a commonwealth. 

Erevint, Beal and Samuel at Endor, p. 964. 

Each of these councils elects its own members from the 
six eonfrattmUUa of the city. J. Adar/u Works, IV. 841. 

OO a frfr w (kon-frSrO, n . 


tern taught % Confucius. He sought (nnsuooesifnl 


H m nonor m uomucius: ml a wnjwnan uempie. 

fellow: gee mmfin tanUg, and ef. oonfriarA A. 
eolleagne; * fellow-member; an awoolate in 
something, 

eooftlan, oonfrlnrt (kon-fri'to. -to), n. [< F. mod«^ tobi tmtotwiai. "ud«nt Unm- V«> wd 
owVWn* ML e-mfratw), after Me cos- - 


China (551-478 B. 0.), or to his teachings: as, MundtviUt, Travels, p. 906. 

the Confudan ethics: Gm0mim- literature. Bee confused (kon-ffisd'), P- a. [Pp. of oonfuse, e«] 
8. Erected or maintained in " ^ * 

honor of Confucius: as, a Confudan temple. 


frere and friar . ] One of the same reUgious 
order with another or others. 

Brethren or eortfritre at the said religion. 

wetver, Ancient Funeral Monomeuts. 

OMfrlORlUoiM (kon«4ri-kft / shgn), n. [« F. con- 
frieation m Pr. eonfrioado m B§» eoqfHmmm s 
n. mqfrieagdo m It eonfrkamne, < LL. eon* 
jncMHo(n-), < L. emfrieare, pp. ooiffrieatus, rub 


.miun (about 1866- 2904 b. a), who, by their virtue and the 
force of their Individual onaraoter, wen said to have 
removed evil, poverty, and ignoranoe from the empire. 
The system of Confucius was essentially mundane In its 


1. L ac kin g orderly arrangement of parts; in- 
volved; disordered. 

Thus roving on 

In confuted march forlorn. Milton, P. L, IL MB. 
I want to see the Prinoe’s Court, an aneient oonfufd 
building, not muoh unlike the Hofft at the Hague. 

Evelyn, DiaryTSot. 8, X64t 
There saw I for a niaoe 
of swords about that pises. 

1 Monk, Earthly Paradise, n. 881 

8. In tending to become united in one 

metbodssnd aix^ betmfb^ ^on the mt^dUohsx^ d vrtt RemJffeS OUter^^-^STln %£^Slh 
the duties invdved inj^ d name, tinct: applied especially to an idea whose parts 

many Confudan Ism Is called ousof the three religions eud distinct, 
ot Chiu, a. otton b«tag.T. 0 i«m tad Bnddhiun,. Ia tUi A poitfimd Mm U ndi u on. u li not ittfloimUy dl^ 

ac&satitfJSMgrjestf isw^-acssirs sasssffstt 


list 


4. Perplexed; embarreeeed; disconcerted. 
Bmslntag utterly confuted with fern. 




-CMyrtM^d, bewildered, flurried, aUsbed, diioom- who confutes or undertakes to oa 

oonfti— dly fon-ffl'sed-ll), ode. 1. In a con- « 

fused manner; In mixed or multitude. 

^ "SSt*** L.OOltfUtatlofa-),< 


without order : indiscriminately; indistinctly ; 
unolearly; inaistinguishably. 

Neither ml nor shore, nor sir, nor flue, 

Bat til these In their pregnant causes mix'd 
Confusedly. Milton, F. L, 11 914. 

9. With confusion or agitation of mind. 

Uo confusedly end obeonrelj delivered his ojrinion. 

» * Vtersndon. 

oonfuflednesi (kqn-ftrsed-nes), n. The state of 
Mng confused or disordered ; want of order, 
distinctness, or dearness. 

The otuee of the cortfuttdnm of our notions, next to 
nature! inability, is want of attention. JTorrfe. 

oottfuaelyt (kQn-fflx'li), ado. Confusedly; ob- 
scurely. 

As when a name lodg'd in the memory 

But yet through time almost obliterate 
1 Qonfusdy hover* near the phantasy. 

Dr, II. Mart) fiyohathanasia, XL ill IX, 


JUsiorirm Pff . COtfiUs&O s= It. COqfUsiOHe, < 
fmio{n-), C ooqfUndere, pp. c onfusus, confuse, 
confound : see oonfim ana confound,] 1. The 
act of confusing or mingling together two or 
more things or notions properly separate ; the 
act or process of becoming confused or thrown 
together in disorder, so as to conceal or oblit- 
erate original differences, etc. 

The confusion of thought to which the Aristotelians 


Tmnyeofi, Palsoe of Art OQ&fotantt (kqn-ffl't§ut), a, [< L. co^itan{t-)i, 
intricate, deranged, ppr. of matter*, confute : see ctwi/Vte, c .] One 
who confutes or undertakes to confute. MUtm. 

F. coqfU- 
«It. 

w ^ fi ^ # >p. 

miifidatus, confute s see confute, c.l 'Theacfof 
confuting, disproving, or proving to be falsfl or 
invalid; overthrow, as of arguments, opinions, 
reasoning, theories, or conclusions. 

Bis great pains in the confutation of Lather's books. 

Jtr, Taylor, Bole of Conscience, Pref, 
A confutation of atheism from the frame of the world. 



d’Skhie [F..OF. ; for merly i 
tmgt dslke, permission to 
digere, elect, c h oose : see eh 


0Mrt,(&, eeUee, <jt 

eM], the sovereign's ltoenee or 


to choose a b M ^ 


lshed, was itself repealed' 
Aui&OSdl 


Confutation af the person is done either by taunting, 
railing, rendering obedk for oheok, or by scorning— and 
that tithcr by words or else by countenance, gesture, and 
action. MunattiUt (ifi«9). 

confotatlwi (k<m-ftt'ta-tiv), a, [< L. confuta- 
tus, pp. of confutare (see confute, v,), + -foe,] 
.pted or designed to confutes as, a confUta- 


, confuted, 
?g. con- 

check, 

repress, suppress, destroy, put down, 'silence; 
usually, put down by words, answer conclu- 
sively, refute ; also, rarely, in appar. lit. sense, 
oheok a boiling liquid as by Burring it with a 
spoon (or, as some think, orig, by pouring in 
cold water); < com-, together, + *futare, pour, 
pour often, keep pouring (only in glosses, and 
in comp, confutare and equiv. refUtare, refute, 
andinderiv.jfetotiffi, " <,#J 



The whole olty was filled with confusion. Actlxlx. 29. 
And never yet did insurrection want * 

Such water-colours to impaint his cause ; 

Nor moody beggars, starving for a time 
Of pellmell havoc and confusion. 

Shak., l Hen. IV., v. 1. 

8. The state of having confused or indistinct 
ideas; lack of dearness of thought 
This singular confusion between the attributes of the 
Deity and those of a constitutional monarch underlies 
all Warburton'i argumentation. 

Lsslit Stephen, Eng. Thought, vii. « 19. 

4. Perturbation of mind; embarrassment; 
abashment; trouble; distraction. 

We lie down in our shame, and our confusion oovereth 
ns. Jer. ilL 25* 

Confusion dwelt in every face, 

And fear in every heart. Spectator, No. 489. 

6. Overthrow; destruction; ruin. 

O, confusion on this villainous occasion 1 

Ford, Love's Sac ri fic e , L 2. 
Bain seise thee, ruthless king ! 

Confusion on thy banners wait 1 

Gray, The Bard, l £. 

6f. One who confuses; aconfounder; a troubles 

Them dye devourer and eonfusyo n at gentil women. 

Chaucer, Good Women. 

7. (a) In civillaw, merger of two titles in the 
(&) In efoti law and Scots law , an 

' 9 m me il li 4 l 


form of yf *fid in fanfare, pp .fusus, pour: see 
founds, flue, and of. confound, confuse. Of. re- 
JUteJ 1. To prove to be false, defective, or in- 
valid; overthrow by evidence or stronger argu- 
ment: refute: as, to confute arguments, reason- 
ing, theory, or sophistry. 

We need not labour with so many arguments to confute 
Judicial astrology. Sir T. Browns, Beliglo Medici, l 18. 

It [the cistern] is elevated above the ground nine yards 
on the South side, and six on the North, and within is mid 
to be of an unfathomablo deepness; but ten yards of line 
confuted that ontuion. 

MaundreU , Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 61 

9. To prove (a person) to be wrong; convict 
of error by argument or proof. 

Satan stood 

. , . oortfuted, and convinced 
Of his weak arguing and fallacious drift 

Milton, P. B., ill. 8. 

Some, that have been jealously of the mind, that the 
. .. ihapes off 


devils oonld not in the ih&p 


elect oho 

permission to a dean and 

Though nominally ohooringthefrbUhop, yet the 

chapter are bound to elect, within a certain ti 

person as the crown shall recommend, on peln of 
ring the penalties of a pmsmunire. 

In the hurry of his [James's] first parliament the Act of 
Mary which repealed the L Ed w. VL e. 2, by which the 
congi tfssttfoandthe Independent Jurisdiction wire aboi- 

Medievsl and Modem Hist, p. SIT. 

particular use of 
, spring of the eol- 
same ' 
,-bl),a. [< OF. t 

e), permitted, < oongeer, congier, 
leave : see conggei, v., and -able.] In law, t 
with permissdoxi; lawful; lawfully done: 
entry congedble. 
congeal (kqn-Jfll'), [< ME. cgngelen, < OF. con 
gm r, F. congelcr m A. Bp. Pg* consular m It 
oongelare, < L. congelare, cause to freeae t 
tiier, < com-, together. 4 gektre, freeae, < i 
colds tee gelatin, gdicLjeUg, etc., and dm#*. 
cold, cool ] L traus, I. To convert from a fluid 
to a solid state, especially through loas of 
heat, as water in freeaing, or melted metal or 
wax in cooling; freeae, stiffen, harden, con- 
crete, or dot. 

Uch unto slime which is oonoML _ 

Gower, CJoni Amani, IL ML 
If they have not always a stream of tears at oommaad- 
ment.they take itforasignof a heart ooujmM and herd- 
enedlnsm. Hooker, Bodes, PoUty, vi 4 

[The island of Bel] hath its name from the ahundanoe of 
salt that is naturally congealed there, the whole island 
being full of large sslt ponds. Dumpier, Voyages, an. ISM. 
Thick clouds ascend —in whose capacious wo mb 
A vapoury deluge lies, to mow congealed. 

Thomeon, Winter, L flM. 

9. To cheek the flow of; cause to run odd; 
thicken. 

Seeing too much sadness hath conamPd your blood. 

SkaAlxTof the S., Ind., fi. 
Hers no hungry winter conpeds oar blood like the riven. 

Lonafellow, Evangeline, IL 8. 

IL intrans. To grow hard, still, or thick; 
pass from a fluid to a solid state, especially as 
an effect of cold; harden; freeze. 

Molten lead when It beginneth to conceal 

When water congeals, the surface of the Ice Is i 

and level T. Bwrnet, Theory of the Earth. 

congealable (kqn-jtf'a-bl), a, [Formerly con- 
geldble, < F. oonoelabSe as Bp. oongeiUMc, ate.; 
as congeal + -dole.] Capable of being con- 
gealed, or of being converted from a fluid to a 
solid state. 

And yet this hot and snbtlle liquor 1 have found upon 
trial purposely made, to be more easily emcedeMs . . . 
by cold than even common water. Boyis, Works, EL «*84 

-bl-nes), a. The 


men afflict other 

— „ by having their own shapes, 

their moat intimate and valued friends, 
C. Mather, Mag. Chris., 11 18. 

; stop. [Bare.] 

Our chief doth salute thee. 

And lest the oold iron should chance to confute thee, 
He hath sent thee grant-parole by me. 

B. Jenson, The Devil Is an Ass, v. 4. 


«sen, were «em 

and the shapes 
thus abused. 

8f. To disable; put an end to 



tation; opposing argument. 

Bidloulous and false, below confute. 

Sir T. Browne, 


Vulg. Err., il B 
[< confute + 


tiou is requisite for the continuance of a debt 
become one person, for example, when one be- 

m rays between the two focal lines in which the rays are -tnent; m It. eonfutammm * Confutation ; dis- 
most olmlely brought together— that is, the section which prog# 

S&SSS.IiSrSSi^Z&SSS ■ 

rnmfmimM l (kfa-fa^shqn-fl), a. [< confusion emitter (kjm-fu'ter), n. One who disproves or 
+ -al] Belatmg to or characterised by con- confutes. Milton. 

fusion* [Bare.] ’ Cong. A pharmaceutical abbreviation of con- 

acmtnAru (kpJa # siv), a. [< confuse + -foe. gins, a ga&on of 6 pints. 

Of. ML. confusiee, adv., ignominiously.] Hav- OOngeH, *• find v. An obsolete spelling of cos- 
ing a tendeney to confuse ; confused* gee I. _ . 

A oonfusive mutation in the face of the world. COnfe 4 * 6 7 8 !, *• [< L. congius : see congius.] A gal- 

Bp. Hail, HeseUab. Ion or congius. 

A tonne of two hundred eoMpps snflise 

__i» WUhpoun^^ ^ 

# * Vwtw, UtvM,!,. OOJU41 (kOA.iht'),M. [F., lMV6, le*re to de- 
MMftitlfcb ld .O ggnft Is-WL o. [n Pg. eontfitUm i pST see o omm 1 .) Lmt« 5 pumiMionorlMTe 
■ It. ocmfittaWe; _m confute + <^ -bla {Tdeput; SnaJaMl: u, the ombundor re- 
of being oonfnted, di^ored, mjmp&gmm) oelTeahU oMotf : ume m, end now commonly 


ofbeing congealed. Dr. H. More . 


oongaalment (kqn-ifil'mgnt), a. [< congeal + 
-ment] 1. The act or process of congealing; 
congeiatics.— 9f. That whiebisformea by con- 
gelation; a concretion; a clot. 

They with Joyful team 
Warii the oongeahnent from your wounds. 

Shak., A. and a, tv. a 

oongeant, n. Same as cottfoun. Coles, 1717. 
l (kon'- or knn'i«), «. — ' 


a&gee 1 (kon'- or kun'je ), ». [Early nod. & 
also congie, oonn,oono$; < ME. amOe. otmgtg, 
leave, departure, < OF. congie, congiet, conget, 
later conge, mod. F. oongi m A. cofdat, costal 
as It. oomiato (It. also conqedo, < OF. eongef), 
leave, permission, esp. (likeE. leave) permission 
to depart, departure, < ML. commcatus, contains 
(also, after OF., oongiatus, congeddm, eongedta , 
oongeritm, congenhm), leave, permission, per* 
mission to depart, L. commcatus. conmeam, a 
leave of absence, furlough, also lit. a going to 
and fro, going at will, hence also a passage, 
transportation, trip, caravan, provisions, sup- 
plies, < oommeare, oonmeare, pp. commcatus, con • 
meatus, go to and fro, go and come, < com- 4* 
near*, go, pus* (at. permeate). The word coup**, 

1 

with the mod. and is now oommonlv ac- 
cented rad pronounced as F. amg4(kAfi-shft')s 
seeooapjl.] 1. Leave to depart ; leave-taking; 
' * oongd, 


Olergye to Oonaetenos no congcye woMs 
But Mido fnl sohwUchs “ ttSwtimtt m the 


M^ajUe of being proved false, defective, or in- u^dfoy ddstigti^ wia^iow*rtwei'ha>w^d^^^^ 
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They oourtaous conge tonka, >ndtortoto|^grjrody. ^ 

It if bis eonpetothe people of Smyrna, . , . “Fajwwell 
In Christ Jesus, in whom remain by the unity of God and 
of the bishop/ 7 Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885X II. 234. 

After this the regent would write to him from Brussels 
that she was pleased to learn from her brother that lie 
was soon to give him his congi. Prucott, 

9. An act of respect performed by persons on 
separating or taking leave ; hence, a customary 
act of reverence or civility on other occasions; 
a bow or a courtesy. 

And with a lowly oongt to the ground, 

The proudest lords salute me as I pass. 

Marlow , Edward II., v. 4. 


Might not canary birds be naturalised to this ottmata, 
provided their eggs were put In the spring Into the nests 
of some of their conveners, as goldfinches, greenfinches, 
Ac.? Gilbert Whitt, Hat Histof Klborne, xlL 

Like Its congener*, the garden- warbler and the white- 
throat, it [the black-capped warbler! sings with great em- 
phasis and strength. Th* Century, XXvIL 782. 

congeneracy (kon-ien'e-r$-aI), a. [< congener 
+ -acy.] Similarity or nature ; the fact of be- 
longing to the same kind or genus. [Hare.] 
They are ranged neither according to the merit, nor the 
congeneracy, of their conditions. 

Dr, H, Mon, Epistles to the Seven Churches, p. 172, 

COngener»t«dt (kon-jen'e-rS-ted), a. [<«m- + 
generate + -ed 3 .] Begotten together. " " 


I kiss my hand, make my eongoe, settle my countenance, COnjpnorlc, OOllfp&tnCfil (kon-jf -ner'ik, -1 
and thus begin. Fok, Love’s Sacrifice, li. 1. ' ' • 1 J 

oongee 1 (kon'- or kun'jfi), v, [Early 

also congie, oongy, conge; < ME. congien, „„ * , . - — „ — 

geyen, oongoien, < OF. congecr, cortgeher, own- same genus or nearly allied ; being congeners. 
goer, emgier, congyer (= Pr. conjiar; It conge - In the stork and congeneric birds, 

dure, > F. oongMier, give leave), depart, ms- Oyc. Anat.l. 288. 

miss; from the noun: see congcc 1 , n, The verb congenerous (kon-jen'g-rus), a. [As congener 
congee, like the noun, passing out of vernacular + -ous. Cf. generous,] 1. Of the same kind or 

' “ * ' nature; allied in origin or cause. 

Bodies of a congenerous nature. 

Sir T. Brown e, Vulg. Err. 
Apoplexies and other congenerous diseases. 

Arbuthnot, Effects of Air. 

9. In hot and soft., same as congeneric,— 8 . In 
anate, having the same physiological action ; 
functioning together : applied to muscles which 
concur in the same action. [Rare.] 


nse^ took on for a time the" form congi .] I.t 
trane* To give leave or command to depart; 
dismiss ; take leave of. 

Exouse tho, gif thow canst ; 1 can namore seggen [say], 

For Conscience, acuseth the, to congcy the for euere. 

Pier* Plowman <B), iii. 178. 

XL intram. If. To take leave with the ous- 
tomary civilities. 

I have eonge’d with the duke. Bhak., All's Well, iv. 8. 
9. To use ceremonious i 
tions of the body; bow; 

I do not like to see the church and synagogue kissing 
sn affected civility. 


’ . * # , . . longing to the same class. 


persuasive arguments, whose force and strength must 
lye in their oongenerotunsM and suitableness with the 
ancient Ideas and inscriptions of truth upon our souls. 

HaUyweU, Melamproncea (1677), p. 84. 


and congeeing In awkward postures of an 

Lamb, Ella. 

congee 2 (kon'je), it. [Also written conjee, r , 

co&, hongy, wpr. Hindi lcdnji, Pali hanjilcam, oongenetle (kon-jf net'ik), a. [. Sp. congtnito, 
rice-water. ] 1. In India, noe-water or -gruel; e ^ 0a . M eonm + genetic,] Produced at the same 
***** £ ySjofc ricehaa teen boiled, much used tlme or by the same cause ; alike in origin. 

or S1TT, l, ‘ r The carboniferous surfaoe presents a . . . slight slope 
food for invalids. from south to north ; and tho strata are traversed by a 

eongee-hoUM (kon' j«-hon»), n. In India, a series of faulU and iongenctic monoclinal flexures, ran. 
temporary regimental lockup : so called from ning in north and south courses. Science, ill. 827. 
the fa t that congee is the principal diet of the congenial (kgn-jfi'nial), a. [= F. congenial » 
inmates. Sp. Pg. congenial, < L, com-, together, + genia- 

COngee-water (kon'j$-wfi # t 6 r), w. Same as Us, genial : nee genial Cf. congeneric and com 


congee*. 
Congee-water, , 


said to be very antidyscnterle. 

W, U, Rueedl 


eongelablet (kon-jel'a-bl), A* [< F. oongclable : 
see congealabte.] An obsolete form of con- 
gcolablc. Arbuthnot, 

congelation (kon-i$-lfi'shgn), n. f= F. cong6- 
lauon m Pr. congelacio a Sp. congelacion m Pg. 

> s= It. congelasione, < L. congclatio(n~), 
are, pp. conge latus congeal: see con- 
w 1. The act or process of congealing; 
lie state of being congealed; the process of 
passing, or the act of converting, from a fluid 
to a solid state; solidification ; specifically, the 
process of freezing or the state of being frozen. 

The capillary tubes are obstructed either by outward 
compression or congelation of the fluid. 

Arbuthnot, Ailments. 

A little water, fallen into the crevice of a rock, under 
(he congelation at winter, swells till it bursts the thick 
and strong fibres. Sumner, True Grandeur of Nations. 

9, That which is or has been congealed or so- 
lidified ; a concretion ; a coagulation. 

Near them little plates of sugar plumbs, disposed like genialMade 
so many heaps of hailstones, with a multitude of emgda- fainw o tma 
Hone in jelUes of various colours. Tatter, No. 148. oonfi 

COngclfttlTtt (kon-jfi'la-tiv), a, [sr F. oongtla- 
Hf a Sp. Pg. eongclanvo, < L. as if *congelatl 
vus, < c&ngefatus , pp. of congelare , congeal: see 
congeal and -itw.1 Having the power to con- 
geal. Coles , 1717. 

oongemlutionf (kon-jem-i-nfi'shon), a. [as F. 
congtminaHon at Pg. congeminacao, < L. con- 
geminatio(n *), a doubling, > J “ 


genious,] 1 . Partaking of the same nature or 
natural characteristics ; kindred; like. 

To know God we must have within ourselves something 
congenial to Him. Channing, Perfect Life, p, 21. 

Hence— 9. Suited or adapted in character or 
feeling: pleasing or agreeable; harmonious; 
sympathetic ; companionable. 

Hmlt with the love of sister arts, we came 
And met congenial. Pope ; To Mr. Jervas, 1 14. 

Huoh as have a knowledge of tho town may easily class 
themselves with tempers congenial to their own. 

paldemith, Clubs. 

The natural and congenial conversations of men of let- 
ters and of artists must ... be those which are associ- 
ated with their punulta. /. D7*raeli, Lit. Char., p. 147. 

8 . Naturally suited or adapted; having fitness 
or correspondence; agreeable; pleasing: as, 
congenial work. 

Nor is the idea of any secondary machinery, like that of 
a solid vault, at all congenial to the spirit at the Scripture 
treatment of nature, which refers all things directly to 
the will of God. Damon, Nature and the Bible, p. 66. 


(kon-jen'l-tal), a. [as F. congenital; 
OMhongenite + Produced or existing at 
birth; innate; native: at, congenital disease; 
congenital deformity. 

While in each individual certain changes in the pro- 
portion of parto may be caused by variations of function, 
the congenital structure of each Individual puts a limit to 
the modlfiabiiiff of every part 

H? Spencer, Prin. of Biol., • 07. 

One who is born with such congenital Incapacity that 
nothing can make a gentleman of him. 

0 . VP. Hohnet, Autocrat, lz. 

(kgn-jen'i-tal-i), adv. In a con- 

Ital manner ; from birth, 
eongenitet (kgn-jen'it), a . [a Sp. oongMto = 
Pg. It. congenita, produced together, of similar 
nature, < L, congenitus, bom together with, con- 
genital, < com-, together, -I- genitus, pp. otgignere. 
Bear, produce : see genital, and cf • congenital ] 
Existing or implanted at birth ; connate; con- 
genital. 

Many oonduiions.of moral and intellectual truths seem 
... to be eongcniUe with us. 

8irM, Hate, Orig. of Mankind. 

But suppose that wo were born with these congenite an- 
ticipations, and that they take root In our very raoultlee. 

Bp. Parker , Flatonlok Philos., p. 60, 

oongeniture (kqn-jen'i-tfir), ft. [< L. C 0 M-|to- 
getner, + genintra, birth: see geniture.] The 
birth of things at the same time. Bailey. 
congoont. n. Same as conjoun, Minsheu, 
oonger 1 (kong'gSr), a. [Early mod. E. also cun- 
ger, cungar; < L. conger, alBO congrus, ganger , 
< Gfr. yAyypot, a conger.] 1. The conger-eel. 

The Conger Is a oe flsebe fadoned like an ele, but they 
be moche greter in quantyte. 

Babeet Book (E. E. T. S.) # p. 288. 

Drown’d, drown'd at sea, man : by the next fresh conger 

That oomes, we shall hear more. 

Beau, and FL, Scornful Lady, iL 8. 

2 . [oop.l [NL. (Cuvier, 1817).] A genus of 
fishes, of which the conger-eel is the type, ex- 
emplifying the family Congrida. See cut under 
conger-eel. 

conger 2 (kong'gftr), a. [Formerly also congre; 
now also appar. in pi. congers as sing. ; appar. 
a slang use of conger 1 , with an allusion to its 
voracity; otherwise connected with congruc, 
congruous .] See the extracts. 

Cm 
■octal 


In American slang \t\ovngm] Indicates, according to 
the same writer [Mr. A. Hull}, a company of publishers who 
keep all the advantages to themselves In a particular book, 
and shut out thdr brethren of the trade from suoh. It 
has been used in a somewhat similar sense lu this country 
for a long period, as all students of the literary history of 
the last oentuiy know. The fourth edition of Dr. Wells's 
“ Antient and Modern Geography" was published by an 
association of booksellers who, about 1710, entered into 
an especial partnership for the purpose of printing some 
expensive works, and styled themselves “The Printing 
Conger. H N. and Q,, 7th ser., II. 800. 

conger 9 (kong'gdr), n. ("Perhaps an abbr, and 
corruption of OF. cocombrc i, mod. F. concombre 
mi Pr. cogombrc, a cucumber: see cucumber .] 
A local English (Lincolnshire) name of the cu- 
cumber. 

conger-doust (kong'gftr-doust), *. [E. dial., 
< conger 1 4- doust, dial, form of dust, powder.] 


■flyn. Pleating, Agreeable, etc. See ploamnt 

congeniality (JkQn-j^-ni-al'i-ti), n. [■ Pg, oon- 
mwialMMe; as congenial + -ity,] The state of 
being congenial (a) Participation of the same na- 
ture; natural affinity. 

For grafts of old wood to take, there must be a wonder- 
ful congeniality between the trees. 

Whaidy, Bacon's Essay on Friendship. 
(6) Correspondence ; suitableness ; agreeableness. 

Painten and poets have always had a kind of conge- 
niality. Sir H. Wotton, Elam, of Architecture. 

If congeniality of tastes oould have made a marriage 
happy, that union should have been thrice blessed. 

Motley. 
•nd 


purpose' of giving a relish to their soup. 
Great Britain ana Ireland. II. 268. 


wffun ■ iv. v*»v 

Day, Fishes of 

congerae Qwng-gCr-fe')* n. [Corrupted from 
conger-eel^] Same as conger-eel 2 . 
conger-eel (bmg'gto-tr), n. 1 . The sea-eel, 
Conger vulgaris oxLeptncephaUts oonger, a large 
voraoioim ipecies of eel, sometimes growing to 
the length of 10 feet ana weighing 100 pounds. 


Min/ < congeminare. pp. umon wcmia ^ ™ 

congenUtMtus. redouble, Coom : , together, + go- m gmjMm a (kon-M'nisl-I*), v. t.i pret. 

9 minatUm l ^ ■* 01 iffmSSSVA oo^n^ng! P [< l 

MnsaMr^nn^^ a nn* « r w nwl+-igo.] To make congenial. Eclectic uev. 

-saar a- -• 

Ih. »me genn. or Hud; oongeiieric. [Bwe.] ooo«Mllen« (k^Dyw),*. [breg. < L. eom-, 
Tto b. *Wrtly ( | o |, g»Mr u wejl t l>« Af rioan Corono- together, + gmim, maim, tor gam (gmer>), 

n. A thing of the same kind as, or near- vwwowBwma, 

ed to, another; specifically, in hot. and thn* to Mmim. . mam im. 

,, a plant or an animal belonging to the remains a egir it at Uta 



Conger, or Bsa-sri {Uptectphahu tense r). 

Its odor is pale-brown above and grayish-whits below. In 
some plaoss along the European coast it is common, being 
most usually found in rooky places. Along the American 
coast, however, it is not often caught, and It is rather 
rarely to be seen in the markets. 

9. In California, Sidera mordax, an eel of the 
family Murmnida, related to the common moray 
of England. Also called ooftperw.— 8 . Along 
the Atlantic coast of the United States, Zoarces 
tmguMmis, a fish of the family Zoardda or 
Lyeodtdm* Also called Congo, Um p e r e s l, Ung, 
and mutton-JIsh, 
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»jfi'if-ftt) 9 t t [< congeries + 
9 ; heap together. Goto. 1717. 
i-J# fi4z), n. Bing, at pi [w F. 
trie, \ L od 


•rdooo^osof 
It ■ 


congi Tie as Sp pg. It. oongerie, < wnyvFwvf 
what is brought together, a pile, < congercre, 
bring together, collect: Bee congest.) AcoUeo- 


rd« and that It ought to have oontalned only 
unuK HKownr, in/uevv* bw oviwwf.j a ouuw 9^ * United States gallon. It has also 

tlon of several particles or bodies m one mass 

or aggregate ; anaaeeniblage or accumulation SwSSwity. *^ 01 2por oent ln &om * n BMMOm 


■ofTanaSlan is extant In good nr— ration , 
n eonuni a*77 liters, or 0.801 of aUnted tfeaftsa (old 
wine) gallon. 7etmostantbwfttl«s,ootlMoietioalgroaiMls,| 
raroose a mistake to have been made in the commotion 
offals standard, and that It ought to have oontalned only 
8.8T6 liters, or 0.806 of a UnitedStatee gallon. It has also I 


of tmhgs; a combination; an aggregation; a 
heap. 

The air is nothing but a congeries or heap of small . . . 
flexible particles of several sixes. Boyle, 

The eongerfei of land and water, or our globe. 

took, Voyages, VL lit 0. 

The system to which our sun belongs he [Henohel] de- 
scribed as “a very extensive branching oongerie* of many 
millions of stan.” A. M. Clerk*, Astrmin 10th Cent., p. 89. 


9. m phar., a gallon. 

eongladAtet (kon-glft'ahi-fit), «. i. [< L. ron- 
glaciates, pp. of etmglaciare, toil to foe, frecTne 
up, < com*, together. + Motors, freeze, < gla- 


uu, > wgvbuer. t gwowre, ireeze, s gw- 
cbs, ice: gee glacial'} To turn to ice: con- 
geal; freeze. 

No other doth properly conglaelate but water. 

* BtrT, Browne, Vulg. Err., IL 1. 

J-tt 

J.SM^hST 4 } Sir *joagku>Mio{*.), < eolf^r.$£Zylaoiatus, 


oongeflt (kgn-je»t')» e. t. [< L. congestes, pp. 
of congercre , bring together, heap up, < com-, 
together, + gercre , ' ‘ 

into 

congested \ 

In which plaoe Is congested the whole sum of all those 
beads which before 1 have collected. 

Fatherly, Atheomaattx, p. W. 
. Calumnies * . . congealed . . . upon the Church of Eng- 
land. Bp. Mountagu. 


freeae up: see conglao 


9. To bring togethOTintoamaflaor heep; 
leet and form into a whole, without r 
congruity or homogeneity ; tonn a < 
tion of. 

conglomerate (kgn-glom'g-rft), a. and *. [as 
F. conglomerate , n., m Bp. Fg. conglomerado m 
It conglomerate, _p. a., sL conglomerates, pp. : 
see the verb.] La. 1, Gathered into a ball 
or round body; collected or clustered together. 

The beams of light when they are multiplied and eon 
glmcrate generate heat Boson, Nat Hist 

9. In hot, densely clustered.— 8. In attorn., 
gathered irregularly in one or more spots, in- 
stead of being distributed evenly over the sur- 
face: said of hairs, punctures, dote, etc.— 4. 
Composed of heterogeneous or incongruous 
materials; conglomerated. « 

The romantic Gothic era, whose genius was congiowwr- 
ate of old and now. Stedman, Viet Posts, p. 10. 



^^io^^sameasn. 
U, ft 1. In prof., ar 


Many goodly buildings, and 
tlquities, wherewith this i 


. __ Ian- 

. i sovoralgn City was in ttmes past 

so adorned. Sandy*, Travailes, p. 87. 

9. In med., to cauae an unnatural accumulation 
of blood in: as, the lungs may be congested by 
cold. 

OongOSted (kgn-Jes'ted), jp. a . [< congest + -ed*.] 
1. crowded; thronged; affected by excessive 
accumulation. 

I wish that I could transplant some of our poor people 
from the congested districts of Ireland to similar comfort 
and content Fortnightly Bet., N. 8., XXXIX. 178. 

Stokes has shown that, if a vibrating system which Is 
Incapable of propagating waves of short period be acted 
upon by such waves, there occurs a sort of compromise, 
iu which the parts of the system acted on are thrown into 
a species of congested oscillation. Tait, Light, 1 801. 

9. In med., containing an unnatural accumu- 
lation of blood ; affected with congestion : as, a 
congested liver. 


ns, pp. 

gather into a ball, < corn, together, + ahwiv, 
make round. < fmbus, a ball: see pfdh.1 L 
trans. To collect or form into a ball : combine 
into one mass, especially a ipktfical mass. 
[Rare.] 

Matter . . . conglobated before its diffusion. 

Johnson, Kevlew of Pour Letters from Newton. 
A “ sweat ” distilled from his sacred body as great and 
conglobated “ as drops of blood." 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1S36X I- 291. 
A mountain brook. . . , 

And, on its glassy surface, specks of foam 
And conglobated hubbies uttdissolved, 

Numerous as stars. Wordsworth, Excursion, ill. 

II. fnfrofw. To assume a round or roundish 
form; become united in one round mass, 

This may after conglobate into the form of an egg. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Bit., ill 7. 

songlobate (kgn-glft'b&t), a. [< L. conglobates , 
pp.: see the verb.] Formed or gathered into a 
ball or a small spherical body ; combined into 
one mass. 

Heaven's gifts, which do like falling stars appear 
Scatter'd m others, all. as ln their sphere, 

Were fix'd, conglobate in his soul. 

Dryden , Death of Lord Hastings, 1. S&. 



Cong l omerate, p oHffaad mikes. 


Bee gland. — C 

a rook made up of the round- 
ed and wa- 
ter-wom de- 
bris of pre- 
viously exigt- 


least input, 
of fragments 
large enough 
to be call- 
ed pebbles. 
Also called 
conglomerate 


If the smaller veins and arteries are conspicuously and 
brightly Injected, tho part may be described simply si eon- Conglobate gland, Bee gland.— Conglobate lnflorcs- 
geated. Qua in, Med. Diet, p. 860. OSUOS, a globular head of nearly sessile flowers. 

OOngMttU* (kftn-iM'ti-bl), a. [< congest + conglotatetar (kgn-gld'bat-li), ado. In a round 
•2®.] Capable of Doing collected into a mass, or roundish form. 

Bailey. COrlobatiOB (kon-gl$-ba'ahgn), ». [■« F. eon- 

OOOSMtlon (kgn-jM'ohfin), n. [«F. Sp. eon- Violation m Bp.eonghbacion = Pg. 
gomon = Pg. congestiio » It. congestions ■= D. ■ oonglobasione, < L. conglolmti 


j, < con- 

globare, pp. conglobates, gather into a ball : see 
conglobate, o.] 1. The act of forming or gath- 
ering into a ball.— 9. A round body ; a sj 
cal formation. 


In this spawn are discerned many sp 
(rfobations. 


The church-yards <tho’ some of them large enough) were " , .. 

filled up with earth, or rather the congestion of dead body s COnglobfi (kgn-gldb ), V. | 
one upon another for want of earth. globed, ppr, opnglobing. [s 

Xtdyn, Btary. Oot. 17, 1671, £ g , ^fSiar mlt. eonglob 

hiSX^? f C&Sd%“ d ,uoh,taff “ wanow, * <> author fnto a ball : see <xma 
Selden, Drayton's Folyolblon. 

9. An excesBlve accumulation ; an overcrowded 
condition: specifically, in med., an unnatural 
accumulation of blood in an organ or part; hv- 
Be re mia: as, congestion of the lungs or of the 

OOngefitlTe (kgn-jes'tiv), a. [&■ F. congest if; as 
congest 4* -ice.} Pertaining to congestion ; in- 
dieating an unnatural accumulation of blood, 


or little con - 
lr T. Browne. 


congestie «e G. congestion m Dan. Sw. konges- 
Oon, < L. congestion-), a heaping up, < con- 
gerere, pp. congestus, bring together : see con- 
gest} If. The act or gathering or heaping to- 
gether or forming a mass; an aggregation. 

th «» »"*« were ,. v . ^ , IV( , . . t and ^ 

■ F. congldber = Sp. 
, congiooare, < L. conalobare , 

f ather into a ball : see conglobate, e.] I. trans. 

ogatherintoaball; collect into a round mass. 
[But.] 

Then founded, tlion congiobed 
Like thing* to like. MiUon, P. L, vli. 889. 

IX, intrans. To collect and become spherical; 
gather in a round mass. 

Drops on dust eonghbing. Milton , P. L, vii. 892. 
Tho’ something like moisture conglobes iu my eye, 

Let no one misdeem me disloysl. 

w , Bums, To Mr. William Tytler. 

etc., in come put of the body: as, a conges*™ oontfotalate (kon-glob'fl-lat), v. i.\ pret. and 
ooajnrt, oonxvyct, h. and v. Obsolete form, of PP- oonglotolaSi; P pr. ^tabulating. J< 


congee i, 

mmmxf (kon'ji-ft-ri), nr, pL congiaries (-rig), 
[< L. congiarium, prop. neut. of congiartes, adj., 
holding a oongiua, < congins, a Roman measure 
of capacity : gee congtes.} 1. A largess or dis- 
tribution of corn, oil, or wine, or, inlatertimes, 


pp. conglobnlated, ppr. conglobulating . [< L. 
com-, together, + globulus, a globule, dim. of 
globus, a ball : see globe, and of. conglobate, e\] 
To gather into a small round mass or globule. 

[*«.J 


of money, among the people or soldiery of an- conglomerate (kon-glom'e-rfit), r. t ; pret. and 
eient Borne. ppTco^lomeraM, ppr. comlmteraUng. [< L. 

Many congiaries end largesses which he bad given conglomerates, pp. of oongbmerare (> It. con - 
anwngst them. Holland, tr. of Livy, u 960. - aL amBL**** * V 


Holland , tr. of Livy, p. 980, 
9. A coin struck in commemoration of such a 
distribution. 

oongiat, a. and v. An obsolete form of congest. 
OOOgii, n. Plural of congtes. 
rnkMlmm, n. See m§vm, 
mm0m (kon>u a), Ua ; pi. eongU (4). IL.] 

A measure of oapaoity a mo ng the anoient 


1. 

Bo- 


gkmerare s Sp “Pg. congUmerar as F. oonalomt- 
rer), roll together, wind up, heap together, < 
com-, together, + glomerate, gather into a ball, 
< glomus (glomer-), a ball, a due: see glomer- 
ate .] 1. To gather into a baU or round body; 
collect into a round 


Hw silkworm . . . omglqmreting her both funendftnd 
natal clue, Dr, 


.M.Mefu,XmttorM&tyc(tbeBoul t ltt.l8. tbs 


rook.— 9. Anything composed of heterogene- 
ous or incongruous materials. 

Why should they not turn Birmingham Into a London 
of the Midlands— a small London certainly, but unlike 
the mechanical conglomerate of great London —an ovgan- 
Ism with a Ufe of lie own, and a life to be proud off 

Nineteenth Century, XX. US. 

ftrai g f ft m ffffttic (kon-glom-e-rat'ik), a. [< F. 
conglomdratiquc, Cconglomerat ; gee conglomer- 
ate, a., w& -4c.} Same as oongkmeritie. Gdkic. 
oonglomeratlfm (kgn-glom-fi-rfi'ghgn), a. [» 
F. conglomeration = Sp. conglomcracion m Fg* 
conglomeragdo , <LL. conglomeration), < L. con- 
glomerate, pp. conglomerates, roll together: see 
conglomerate, v.} X. The act of gathering into 
a ball or mass; the state of being thus gath- 
ered; collection; accumulation. 

The multiplication and conglomeration cl sounds. 

Bacon, Nat Hilt 

9. That which is conglomerated or collected 
into a mass; a mixed or incongruous mass of 
any form $ a mixture. 

oong l om eritic (kon-glom-a-rit'ik), a. [< mu- 
glomerate (with altered term. ; of. gramtic) + 
-4c.} 1. Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
conglomerate.— 9. Relating or pertaining to 
the process of conglomeration ; formed by con- 
glomeration. 

The lodes . . . course E. and W. through* greenstone 
and oonglomeritic rock. Ur*, Diet, m. ABB. 

Also conglomeratic. 

ccmgluttn, conglutine (kgn-gWtin), n. [<L. 
com-, together, + gluten, glue, + -fa*, -toe*.] 
A vegetable albuminoid contained in almonds, 
maize, and possibly other seeds, in propertlm §§ 
closely resemble* animal casein. It i« nearly Insoluble in 
pure water, but readily soluble in water containing bade 
ghoephatce. The solution is coagulated by adds, but not 

oongluttnant (kgn-gltt'ti-nfint), a. and a. [< 
F. conglutinant , ppr, of conalutiner, due to- 
gether: see congtuUnate, c.j L a. bluing; 
uniting; causing to adhere. Bacon. 

IL a. A medicine or medicinal application 
that promotes the healing of wounds by ad- 
hesion. 

conflmMmato (kQn-gltt'ti-nftt), v . ; pret. andpp. 
oonglutinated, ppr. congluUnaHng. [< L. roa- 
gluUnatus, pp. of congtetiuare (> It congMimare 
m Sp. Pg. congluHnar m F. mngluUmr), ghi a 
together, < am-, together, + aMjaan, &*», < 
gluten (glutin-), glue: see gluten, glue.} L 
trans . To glue together; unite by some gluti- 
nous or tenacious substance ; reunite by adhe- 
sion ; cement 

In many the bone* . . . have bad their broken parti 
oonglutinated within three or four days. 

Boyle, Works, IL lift. 

XL intrans. To adhere; coalesce; become 
united by the Intervention of some glutinous 
substanoe. 

When the blood is withdrawn from the blood 
io piaoueo have a tea done y to 


eonctatbiato (hgn-dfi'ti-nlt), a. £< L. congks- 
"&S* pp.: leTSe verb.} Glued together; 
specifically. in hot., united by some adhesive 
substance, but not organically united: as, oon- 
glntinate organs. 

eosugluMnaflon (kon-glB-ti-nfl'shon), n. [=F. 
conglutination » Bp. conghtHnacion s= Pc. con- 
glutinagdo as It. conglutinasione, < L. conglutina- 
ffo(n-), < conglutinare , pp. ooiiglutinatus, glue 
together: see conglutinate, e.] The act of glu- 
ing together; a joining or causing to cohere by 
means of some tenacious substance ; hence, in 
general, adhesive union; coalescence. 

There goes to it six hundred several simples, bolides 
some quantity of human fat, for the conglutination. 

B. Joneon, Volpouo, 1L 1. 

Conglutination of parti leparated by a wound. 

w Arbuthnot , Alimonts. 

OOBglntlna,tlT« (kon-glO'ti-ii^-tiv), a. [■ F. 

Sp. Pg.it. amglutinativo ; m eon- 
aluUnate + -ive.} Having the power of uniting 
by conglutination. 

OOnSLlltfflator (kftnjjlfl'ti-nft-tgr), ». [< con- 

gUmnate + -or.] That which has the power 
of conglutinating; specifically, something that 
promotes the closing of wounds. Woodward . 
OQAglutine, a. Bee congluUn. 
ocmgltttinous (kon-glU'ti-nus), a, [s F. eon- 
gluHneux a Bp. Pg. conglutinoso , < LL congluti- 
nosus , < L. com- -I- glutinosusi see glutinous, and 
cf. conglutinate.} Conglutinant; tenacious. 
MgltfeflJily (kon-glO'ti-nus-li), adv. In a 
conglutinant manner; tenaciously. 

The matter of It hangeth to eongluHnouRy together, 
“ ridesit not 


1199 . 

9f. To welcome; hail with eiprewions of piea- 



Give me leave to e o i ty ra ta fol i roar ham Batura from 
the Levant HowsS^Lmsn, L v, SOL 

Henry Vane, Esq., before mentioned, was ehoaen gov- 
ernour : and, beoauae he wu ion and heir to a privy 
counsellor in England, the ibipa congratulated hU elec- 
tion with a volley of great shot 

Wintkrop, Hiat New England, I. 222. 

To congratulate one’s salt to have a lively aenie of 
one’* good fortune in tome particular ; rejoice or exult 
over aome favorable faot or droumstanee* ®im Congratu- 
late, Felicitate. See congratulation. 

n.t intrans. To express or feel sympathetic 
gratification: followed by with or, formerly, fo. 

He . . . addrened a letter to Governor Bradford, dated 
October 4th, deairing him to afford ‘ “ 
least weariness 


*iho eaaleit meant, 
fb congratulate with 


that 1 may with U 
you." 

Quoted In Bradfords Plymouth Plantation, p. 288, note. 

I cannot but congratulate with my country, which hath 
outdone all Europe in advancing conversation. Swift. 

B SS§r5^to<Sn^8 Pg; oon- 

aratulaodo m It oongratulartone, < L. congratu- 
lation), < ooamifiMGH, congratulate : see con- 
gratulate.} The act of congratulating, or ex- 
pressing to a person gratification or good wishes 
at his success or happiness, or on account of an 
event deemed amspicious; words used in con- 
gratulating; felicitation. 

With Blackened aoon 

A glad congratulation we exchanged 
At such unthought-of meeting. WordnoortK 


9. Of or pertaining to i 
gregation; associate; joint 

It [White Sulphur Spring) is the only ptaoa lift where 
there is a congregate uqjaim 

C. 2). Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 81 
Congre g a te glan d s. Secpfand. 
oongrcugatkm (kong-gr^-gft'shgn), a. [*> F. 
wnmegaMon m Bp. mngregadon m Pg. eongre- 
gagao » It. congregaeione, < L. congreoatio(n-), 
an assembling together, union, society, < con- 
gregate , pp. oongregatus. congregate: see ocm- 
gregate , e.j 1, The act of congregating; the 
act of bringing together or assembling; aggre- 
gation. 

By congregation of homogeneal parts Bacon. 

8. Any collection or assemblage of persons or 
things. 

A foul and pestilent congregation of vapours. 

Shak, Hamlet, 1L 2. 

I have it not In my nature to look at the animal world 
merely as a congregation of beasts. 

P. Robinson, Under the Sun, p. a 

Specifically— 3. In the Old Testament, the 
whole body of the Hebrews, as a community 
gathered and set apart for the service of God ; 
fin the New Testament, the Ohristian church in 
general, or a particular assemblage of worship- 
ers.— 4. In modem use, an assemblage of per- 
sons for religious worship and instruction; in 
a restricted sense, a number of persons organ- 
ised or associated as a body for the purpose of 
holding religious services in common. See par- 
tk ana society. 


-Syn. Congratulation, Felicitation, Congratulation, like 
87. Its verb congratulate, Implies an actual feeling of plea- 
sure lu another*! happiness or good fortune ; while/Wtcito* 

— ' "’ "ato) rather refers tc 


that the repulse divides 

Swan, Speculum Mundi, p, 

fTconffl^Cmgoe, j&<MS 

(-g ii). 1. A member oi the race of negroes in- being complimentary expressions intended to make the 
cugenous to Congo, a country of western Africa, fortunate P«r*on well pleased with himself, 
bordering on the Atlantic ocean and the river Felicitations are little better than compliments: eon- 
firnign. gratulations are the expression of s genuine sympathy and 

The most numerous sort of negro in the colonies, the . Trench, there to large and 

Obnpoesand Frano-Ccugoes, and, though Serpent-worship- COngratulfttor (kon-graj'fi-lfi-t^r), A. [s= F. 
en, yet the gentlest and kindliest natures that came from congratulateur = It. congratulate, < L. as if 
aum. o. w. CM., The century, XXXI. m •emgratvXator, < eongroMort , wiek 


ish 

If I aee anything to-night why I should not many her 
to-morrow, in the congregation, where I should wed, there 
will I shame her. Shak., Much Ado, ill 2. 

Wherever God erects a house of prayer. 

The devil always builds a chapel there ; 

And twUl be found, upon examination, 

The latter has the largest congregation. 

Defoe, True-Boni Englishman, L 4. 


He [Banyan] rode every year to London and preached 
‘ attentive congregatione. 

Macaulay, John Banyan. 


9. [Z. &] [Cuban Congo.'} A kind of African 
dance. See the extracts. 

Except the minuet, which was introduced only to teach 
ns tbegraces. and the congo, which was only to chase away 
the solemnities of the minuet, it wa> all a jovial, beart- 
stining, foot-etlrrtng amueemont. Geor/ria Scenes, p. 119. 

The latter [dance], called Congo also in Cayenne, Chics 
in San Domingo, and in the Windward Islands oonfnsed 
under one name with the Callnda. was a kind of Fandango, 
say, in which the Madras kerchief held by Its ttp- 
~ a — ed a graceful part. 

G. WCaNe, The Century, XXXI. 627. 

a. [Corrupted from 


congratulate.} 
Milton . 


One who offers congrai 


see 

ion. 


4>lM$-ri), a. [aP. 


4 '$-11. . 

congratulatoire as 9p.~Pg. It. congratulatory, < 
L. as if *eongratulatortug, < *congratulator: see 
congratutator and -ory.] Conveying congratu- 
lation: as, congratulatory expressions; a con- 
gratulatory letter or address, 
congredlent (kon-grS'di-ent), a. [< L. congrc- 
dien(t-)8, ppr. or eongredi. come together, meet 
with: sec congress, a.] A component part ; an 
ingredient. Sterne. [Kare.T 


United States, an ( > ML 

unpbibian of the family Strmida r, Siren later- MWm qw* 1 * V‘fL.15 OF. (> ML. 

See. Ares. 


5. Formerly, in the English colonies of North 
America, a parish, hundred, town, plantation, 
or other settlement.— 6. In the Bom. Oath. Ch . : 
(a) One of the committees of cardinals appoint- 
ed by the pope to aid him in the transaction of 
the business of the church. The decisions of those 
congregations are ordinarily regarded si equivalent to 
decisions of the pope himsolf. There are eleven 
Ur congregations, namely: (r 
ContiUory, which prepares the 


_ _ regn- 

(1) the Congregation qflhe 
le buslness to be brought be- 


eango-Ml (kong'go- 
eonger-m l] In tne i 


It, and formerly heard appeals from lower Inquisitorial 


Oongo peg, red, snake. Boo pea, red, spalce. 
COngOU (kong'gd), a, [The Amoy pronuncia- 
tion of the Chinese kung-fu, labor: so called 
from the labor necessary for its production.] 
A grade of black tea produced in China, being 
the third picking during the season. 

A few presents now and then— china, shawls, congou 
tea, avadavats, and Indian crackers— little more, believe 
me. Sheridan, School for Scandal, v. 1. 

eongratnlable (k#n-graj'$-i 3 -bl), a. r< L. 
oongraUUa-ri, congratulate (see congratulate), 
+ Capable or worthy of being congratu- 

lated. Lamb. [Bare.] 

eangratulant (kon-gra^p-lant), a. [- F. oour 
gratulant m Bp. Pg. It. congratulante, < L. con- 
aratulan(t-)8, ppr. of congratulari, congratu- 
late: see congratulate .] Congratulating; ex- 
pressing congratulation. 

Forth rush’d In haste the great consulting peers, 
Bailed from their dark divan, and with llkejoy 
Congratulant approach'd him. MiUon, V, L., x. 458. 

congratulate (kgn-gra$'$-lfitV t>. ; pret. and pp. 
congratulated , ppr. congratulating. [< L. mm- 
gratulatus, pp. of congratulari (>It. congratulate 
m Bp. Pg. oongratular m F. mn§mmhr), wish 
joy, < com-, together, + gratulari, wish joy: 
see gratulate.} L trams. 1. To address with 
expeesdons of sympathetic pleasure; compli- 
ment or felicitate upon an event deemed hap- 
py; wish joy to: with on or upon before the sub- 
ject of congratulation : as, to congratulate a man 
on the birth of a son : to congratulate the nation 
m the restoration of peace. 

He sent Hadoram Us son to king David ... to «oa- 
grsmdatt him became he had fought against Hadareser 
mAasMsnUm. T Ohron. xviil m 

Xtls_4he king's most swoet pleaiure and affeotfon to sen- 
b at har pavilion* M. f LL&,f.h 


congreare), < con- + greet, graer, agree, < gre , 
pleasing: sec gree*, and of. agree.} To agree. 


or list of forbidden books (soe indew) ; (4) the Congregation 
of Rita, whose duty is to promote a general uniformity of 
the externals of divine worship, and to decide with regard 
to the beatification and canonisation of any one whose name 


Like music. 

congreett . _ 

To salute mnl 


'), v. i. 


Bhak., fien.V.,1.*. 
[< eon- + gree A.] 


is proposed therefor : (6) the Congregation of Immunities, 
which Is charged with the duty of determining all matters 
concerning the right of asylum, and such as relate to eo- 


Face to face, and royal eye to eye, 

You have oongreetod. Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 

congregate (kong'grf-gfit), e.; pret and pp. 
congregated, ppr. congregating . [< L. congre- 
gate, pp. of congregate (> It. congregate m ®p, 
Pg. Pr. congreggr = OF. eongregier , congreger), 
collect into a flock, assemble. < com-, together, 
+ gregare, collect into a flock, < grexCgreg-), a 
flock: see gregarious.} L trans. 1. To collect 
or bring together into an assemblage; assem- 
ble ; bring Into one place or into a crowd or 


These waters were afterwards the 

The gutter’d rooks, and congregated sands. 

Shak., Othello, il L 

Congregate a multitude to deliver him out of prison. 

Prym w, Power of Parliament, L 96. 

2f. To bring to a center or focus; concentrate. 
Darkness in Churches congregates the Sight, 
Dsvotkm strays in glaring ught 

Howell, Letters, L v. 22. 

XL intrans, To come together; assemble; 
meet, especially in large numbers. 

Where merchants most do congre gate . 

T BhuM., M. of V., L 8. 

Equals with equals often oongrogste^ 

(kong / grf«fit), a* [< L. congrega- 
te verb.] l. Collected; oom- 


3is» PP* 
paet; close. 

Whwsths 


cleslsstlcsl jurisdiction when ii comes in contact with the 
civil power : (6) the Congregation cf the Fabric , which is 
charged with everything that relates to the conservation 
of St Peter’s: (7)lh cCoimgationqf the Council (Uimtle, 
at Trent), which is the official interpreter at the decrees 
of the Council of Trent on all matters of discipline when- 
ever questions arise thereon, the interpretation of Its 
articles of faith being reserved to the pope nimaelf ; (8) the 
Congregation cf Bishops and Regulars, which disposes of 
suon differences as may arise between the bishops and the 
regular communities within their respective dioceses ; (9) 
the Congregation of Discipline, which superintends the in- 
terior discipline of monastic establishments ; (10) the Con- 
gregation cf the Propaganda, which has charge of the mis- 
sions of the church, and of the College of Propaganda, an 
institution at Borne for the Instruction of men intended 
for missionary work (see propaganda ) : (11) the Congrega- 
tion qf Indulgences, which superintends the examination 
and certification of the authenticity of relics and the 
giant of indulgences. Other special congregations are 
also sppolntedDy the pops. Oath. Diet. (S) A reli- 
gious community bound together by a common 
rule, but not by the solemn and irrevocable 
vows which characterise the monastic orders. 

Pssskmtets, the Eedemptoriits.tbe Marists, andtheChris- 
tian Brothers. (Bee Christian brothers. xMat Christian l.) 
(c) A group of monasteries which agree to prac- 
tise the rules of their order more strictly in 
their respective houses, and unite themservee 
together by closer ties, such as the congrega- 
tions of Oluny and St. Maur. 

As a broad general mis, nearly every post-Beformation 
institute Is styled, not an “Order,” but a^Ccngreg att on ” ? 
but the only distinction wbfch can be drawn between these 


two names is that “order” Is the wider, and may lnolu 
- - - BensdMtins or- 


Ismostseftyfegats. Bason, Nat. Hist. 


several congregations within itself (as the^ 

&»s s g tt«aaxy. J SW 


ctebm aod . 
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t variance of tta own. 

Jtosgo. ML, XWL 716. 

(d) A committee of Metope appointed by the 
pope, or with his amrobamon, to prepare rules 
of business, etc., fir a.general council. in the 
general Council of Constance the congregation woe dif- 
fOronttar constituted, the Connell being dimed Into con- 
mentions nooardlng to the nntlonnlwes reprinted— 
German, french, Italian, English, nnd snbeequcntly Span- 
ish. These fated separately, preliminary to the final no- 
tion of the Council ns n whole. 

7. See Lords of the Congregation, below.— 8. 
In universities, the body of the masters regent. 
The gnat congregation Is the body of nil the misters, 

. d m i ngnnt. The house of congregation is the 

- r — -^^oftheoon- 


.. The house ^ ___ 

nbly of the congregation. The fun 
.ition Is to grant degrees, grnoes, eno dispensations. 

j In some universities from she first, nnd in others at 

present, the congregation has been otherwise constituted 

nnd has additional functions. (Sng.1 

0. In falconry, a flock or flight of plovers. 

A congregation at plovers. 

Stria, Sports and Pastimes, p. 97. 

C ong regation Of loot, aoolleotionofloci tooneorother 
of which the point or other element is restricted. Thus, 
if A « o Is the equation of one loeua and B» o that of 
another, then AB - 0 is the equation to the oonncgatian 
of of Oor lady of tiuvarv. a 

fTenoh order o! Senedlotine nuniTounded at Poitiers 
In the beginning of the seventeenth century, broken np 
by the revolution, but afterward reorganised and rek s> 
Ubiiihed.— Congregation of the mother of God, a 
monastic order Instituted about 1974 at Lucca in Toscany 
by John LoonardLaud approved and confirmed by the pa- 
pal see,— Free Congregations, also called Friends qf 
Light or Protestant Jftisnas, a name adopted by congrega- 
tions of German rationalistic religious thfnken, who broke 
away from the established church of Prussia about 1846. 
They denied the authority of the Bible and the truth of 
important Christian doctrinee, and some of them also the 
existence of a personal Deity. As they became politically 
powerful, they were suppressed in Saxony and Bavaria, 
and continued to exlat in Prussia only under great diffloul- 
There are some of these congregations In the United 


Mm^ Pid4M4««^ Y r nlTtmtiststTmi t Wstbod1stiaiirtsn>ii 
5gr dS^a^crfcSiaSsm^tt^^TS 
8. [oop.] One of a. denomination of Christians 
who told to the congregational pineiple of 
church government, to the system of doctrines 
known as evangelical or Dfttodox, to the legiti- 
macy of the baptism of infants, aM tobapflsm 
by sprinkling. The Congregationalists of the United 
States are identical in origin and general principles with 
tto Independents (now also called CongrsgaiiomUistt) 
of Great Britain. They were the predominant religious 
body In the first settlement of New England, andnave 
theuoe spread over timUnited States, especially in the 
Northern and Middle States. Their churches are inde- 
pendent of one another: their various ecclesiastical as- 
smbUes — councils, conferences, consociations, aseocis- 
, no ecclesiastical authority. but only a moral 



change off 

The npper house of C b wgrmi Is therefore a tsderalwhtts 
thelowttlsanationalbody,an4thegovernmeiittabrouht 
Into direct contact with tij ajeopto wttiioiit endangering 


the equal rlghta of the eevt 

J. Fisk*, Amor. PoL Ideas, p. 97. 

0. The name of the lower house of the Spanish 
Cortes, end of the national legislatures at the 
South American republics— c 


__ liberty i .... 

The whole body of adherents was called the Congregation, 
from the frequent recurrence of the word congregation in 
the document. - iyn. 4. Bee spectator. 

OOBgragMmm (kong-gre-ga'shgn-al), a. [< 
congregation + -af.] 1. CM or pertaming to a 

congregation: as, congregational singing.— 8. 
Books,, pertaining to government by congrega- 
tions ; governed by its own congregation, as a 
church i specifically (with a capital), pertain- 
ing to Congregationalism as a denominational 
designation: as, the congregational polity of 
the Baptists; the Congregational churches of 
the United States. 

The mat Baptist denomination— with some leaning 
toward Independency properly so called— is yet purely 
Congregational in its principle of church order and govern- 
mentw B. M, Deaster, Congregationalism (flded), L 

Oo n g es atlatnl oowimhi. Beo oouneiL — Oongrsgatloii. 
SmusSTmustain whkSi the oongregntioniSkepart, as 
opposed to music rang by the choir only. ■>gyn. Congrega- 
tional, Independent. Bee extract under eongregaHonaUtm, 

OOngxamMmmlMm (kong-gr^'&on-id-ixm), 
fi. [< congregational + 4m.j 1. A system of 
church government based upon the autonomy 
of the individual congregation, it embodies three 
fundamental principles— (1) that it is the right and duty 
of believers in Jesus Christ in every community to organ- 
ise for Christian work and worship, and that suoh an or- 
ganisatlon Is a Christian church ; (2) that each such church 
is by right Independent of all external ecclesias ti cal oon- 
taol, ana In any such church all members possess equal 
eccMsstical authority ; (8) that such ohurohes owes duty 
of Christian fellowship and cooperation to one another. 
This fellowship and cooperation Is exercised among those 
who bear the name of Congregationalists by means of coun- 
cils, conferences, consociations, and associations. The 
principles of Congregationalism arc maintained not only 
by OongregatiorauUta so oalled, but also by Baptists, Uni- 
tarians, Universalista, and some other denominations of 
Christians, and by many evangelical churches in France, 
Switzerland, etc. 

Congregationalism b the democratic form of church or- 
der and government; It derives its name from the promi- 
nence which it give* to the congregation of Christian be- 
liever*. It vests all ecclesiastical power (under Christ) in 
the associated brotherhood of each local ohurth; as an in- 
dependent body. At the same time it reoognixes a fra- 
ternal and equal fellowship between these independent 
churches, whioh invests each with the right and duty of 
advice end reproof, and even of the public withdrawal of 
that fellowship in case the course pursued tar another of 
the sisterhood should demand suoh action for the preser- 
vation of ita own purity and consistency. Herein Conors* 
gationalism as a system differs from Independency» which 
affirms the seat of eooMastioal power to reside in the 
brotherhood so aealously as to ignore any check, even of 
adrioe, upon ita action. 

B.X. Prater, Congregationalism (2d ed.X l 

8. Tow,] The system of eeelegiasttoal polity 
nnd religious doctrine maintained by the Con- 
gregational Church. See congregationdUst, 2. 

L\ congregational t* -t#r.j A, one who holds to 
the congregational principles of church govern- 
it* See oon gregati t m an m , L lntbkeonaa.Bap' 


chnr^but 

congregafrtcunlly (kong-grfgft'Bh^a-fl-i), adv* 
In a congregational manner; % congregations; 
as n congregation. 

OOngTOSfl (kong'greg), a. [= V, congrbs m Sp. 
oongreso as Pg. it. congrmo = D. Dan, hongres 
m Q-. congress =■ Sw. kongross, < L. congressus , a 
meeting together, an interview, a clove union, 
encounter, s congredi, pp. congresses, meet to- 
gether, < com-, together, + gradi , itep, walk, go: 
a cograde. Or. aggress, egress , ingress , progress , 
regress, etc., and eongmMmt.] If, A meeting 
together of individuals: an encounter; an in* 
terview. 

That ceremony b used as much in our adieus as In the 
first congress. 

Sir JET. Bigby, On Browne's Beliglo Medici, p. 76. 

If her devotion be high and pregnant, and prepared to 
fervency and importunity of congress with Goa. 

Jcr. Taylor, W ark* (ok 1886), IL 268. 
Here Pallas nrgee on, and Lauras there : . . , 

Their congrsss In the field groat Jove withstands. 

Brydcn, JCueid, z, 

8. The meeting of persons in sexual commerce. 
—8. A formal meeting or association of per- 
sona having a representative character; an or- 
ganisation or authorized assemblage of persons 
for the consideration of some special subject 
or the promotion of some common interest; 
particularly. In politics , an assemblage of en- 
voys, commissioners, or plenipotentiaries rep- 
resenting sovereign powers, or of sovereigns 
themselves, for the purpose of arranging inter- 
national affairs: as, the Congress of Vienna 
(1814- IS); the Congress of Paris (1856). For 
the distinction between conference and congress, 
see extract under conference , 2 (a). 

As soon m the employers attempted to give work to sub- 
contractors, they forced them by strikes to take It back. 
The sccMf fof hattersl was called the Congress, was regu- 
lated by statutes, and framed bye-laws. All workmen of 
the trade belonged to it 


name applied to two voluntary organbations, 

Church of England, the other In the Protestant ... 

Church in the United States of Amisia, tor the L 

Quasion of topics of church interest Membership b con- 
fined to those who are in communion with the church. 
Neither body possesses any ecclesia s tical authority or re- 
sponsibility, or attempts any legislative functions. The 
same name, with modifying adjectives, as ln t er*ceo \ e d a+ 
Heal Congrsss, Jntsr^tino m i n a ti o n a l Congress, eta, r 
been applied to other bodies of a similar oflaraotar i 
bracing members of various Protestant oommunkmL 
~ boots. See boots.— Ootufrsp walsr*. toe 


gression 


lam, Lltt. 


English Gilds (E. B. T. S.), Int, p. dxxviii. 

The congress of Alxla Chapelle, at whioh the five neat 
lowers were represented, . . . was intended to exercise a 
tupervlsory power over European affairs, interfering to 


powers were l 

supervisory power over European s 
prevent all dangerous revolutions, < . 
should proceed from popular movements. 

WooUey, Introd. to Inter. law, 1 46. 

Farmers 1 congress, an association of agriculturists of the 
United States, whioh hss met annually since 188L 

Appleton's Ann. Cyc., 1886, p. 890. 

4. [oop.] The national legislature of the United 
States, in U. 8 . hist . there have been three differently 
constituted bodies so named: (a) The Continental Congress, 
representing the thirteen colonies. What is known as the 
first Continental Congress, with delegates from all the 


colonies but Georgia, matin Philadelphia September 6th, 
1774, and lasted until October 26th, 1774 ; the second L in 
Which all were represented, met In Philadelphia May 10th. 
1776, and adjourned Deoember 12th, ire; the third met 

1781. (6) Tba Congress the Confedrrottofym^ 
the States under the Artiolea of Confederation, March lstj 
1781, to March 4th, 1780. 

Statss, whioh 

March 4th, 1799. It wnsists of two hottscs, the Senate 
and House of Representatives (sometimes oalled the upper 
and lower houses), and meets at least once ©very year. 
The Senate is composed of two members from each State, 

Sleeted (by ita lejdtiature) for a period of six yean, one 

third of them being elected every seoond year. The num- 
ber of representatives varies in each State in proportion 
to the population. (See apportionmsnt.Z) They sit for 
two years only. The united body, for the two yeais dur- 
ing which the reprerantatives hold their seats, receives a 
numerical designation as a single Congress, counting from 

stituted the 64th Congress. The most importrat powvsof 
Congress, as enumerated In the Constitution, are : to im- 

pose and oollect taxes, borrow and ootn money, regulate 
oommeree, establish uniform naturalisation and bank- 

ruptcy laws, deolare war, raise armies, maintain a navy, 
suspend the writ of habeas oorpus, admit new States, and 

make all laws necessary to carry these powers into arson- 

tion. In addition, the Senate confirms or wjecta treaties, 


vatsr, under mineral.— , 

S. Met, a oonferettoe, in February, 1881, of delegates from 
free and border slave States, whioh made i 
efforts to avert civil war by means of 

ments to the Constitution, dealing obi 

Also oalled Peace Genefftfion or Cbi|/bre9iei.--FyovjbudaI 
O ongT WQ g, popular conventions which, at the b e ginning 
of the struggle between the American colonies and Eng- 
land, assumed control of the colonies.— Stauilfr-ActOqgh 
pees, a body of delegates from nine colonies which met at 
NewTork, in 1766, to protaet against the Stamp Act and 
other oppressive measures of the British Parliament 
oongrass (kan-gm')» [< congress, aj To 
oometogettor; assemble; congregate. [Bare.} 

The valetudinarians who eongrese every winter at Wee. 

Mre. Oort, 

(kgn-gresh'gn), a. [■* F. oon* 
Ip. congresion, < L. congrmtio(n>), < 
congredi, pp. congressus, meet together: see 
congress, w.J 1. A eonung together ; an as- 
sembly; aoompany. Cotgrave.—2. Sexual in- 
tercourse. Jer. Taylor, — 8. A bringing toge- 
ther for the purpose of comparison. 

Many men excellently learned have . . . appr ove d by a 
direct and dose congression (of Christianity] wfifcotbfr reli- 
gions. that all the reason of the world appears to stand on 
the Christian side. Jer* Taylor, Ductor Dublt 

eon«T8Mlpoal (kfin-perii>-§l), a. [-Pg. ( 
gressional; as congression (for congress) + -of.] 
Of or pe rtaining to a congress, or, spedfloaHy 
(commonly with a capital) , to the Congress of 
the United States: as, congressional debates; 
the “ Congressional Beeord. 9 ’ 

The revisal of the Congressional intelligence contained 
in your letters makes me regret the loss of It on your de- 
parture. Jejfsrson, Correspondence, IL 68. 

ooDgreadyat (kgn-gres'iv), a, [< L. as if # ooa- 
grwttims, < congressus, pp. of congredi, meet to- 
gether: see congress, n.J 1. Encountering.— 
8. Meeting in sexual commerce. 

Congrtuivs generation. SirT. Browns, Vulg. Err., ti. 6L 

congressman (kong'gres-m#n), ft.; pL con- 
gressmen (-men), leap, or L c. j [<ooa 
+ man J A member of the United St^ 
gress, especially of the House of Bepresenta- 
nves. Strictly, the term inoludes the members of the 
Senate as well as members of the House of B em eee nta - 
tiree, but In popular usage 1ft Is limited to the letter, 
o o ngrore (kong'grSy), n. [So called from the 
to^ntor, & Wilfiam Conorem (1772-1828).] A 
kind of lncifer match. See luc(fer, 8. 
Oongrere rocket. Bee rocket 
oonmd (tesg^grid), n, A fish of the funHy 
Congridat, 

ESk* A 

by the genus Conger, to which different limits 
have been ascribed. See out under conger*o sL 

(а) By some authors it is extended to include the QpMfaft- 
thyides and some others, as well as the true Congridss, 

(б) By others It is restricted to the genus Conger ana those 
closely agreeing with it As thus umited. It Is doetiy al- 
lied to the tamBy AnguUtidm, but differs in the men de- 
veloped palatopterygoid arohee and opercular apparatus, 
and the advanced dorsal fin. The specks are exdustvdy 
marine. 

(kongwfhg&'did), n, Aflshoftto 
ly 


< Congrogadus 

alone fishes, including those 

are without ventrala, have 

anterior half of the length, and the branchial 
membranes united beneath but free from the 


,n,pL [NL., 
bft&eoeeph-. 
fcba which 
i© anus in the 



classification of fishes, the fifth group of Opk^ 
dHda, The technical characters are : ventral fins ah- 
sent; vent remote from Che head : gm-opeutnai of mod- 
erate width, Hie gflMnembraiies Mag umtrabelow to 
not attadbed to the Isthmus Same as the Ism 
iiy Congregadtdsh 


Oongrogadat 

Oangrogftdu (kong-g»$-g*'dui), i*. [NL., < 
Conger, q. y.. + Gadm, q, ▼.] A genus of 
fishes combining forms somewhat like those of 
the cod (Gadus) and the conger. It is typical 
of the family Congrogadidas . 
oongroid (kong'groid), a, and n. [< L. conger , 
conger (see conger *), + -oid."} L a. Resembling 
the conger; of or pertaining to the ('ongrida > . 

XL n. A fish of the family Congridw; a con- 
grid or conger. 

Also cmgeroid. 

COngrue (kon-grfi'), v. i.; pret. andpp. congrued , 
ppr. congruing. [=a D. congrueren = G. cow- 
gmiren = Dan. Icongruere , < L. congruere , como 
together, agree, accord, suit, fit, < cow-, to- 
gether, 4 * -gruere , only in coxup. congrwre , and 
Jngruerc , rush upon; origin obscure. Of. con- 
gruous.'] To be in accordance; correspond; 
agree. [Bare.] 

Letters congruing [conjuring in some editions] to that ef- 
fect 5Ao*., Hamlet, iv. 8. 

congxnet (kon-griV), a. K F. congru = Sp. edn- 
grao as Pg. It. congruo, < L. congruus , fit, suit- 
able: see congruous , and cf. congrue, <\] Fit- 
ting; suitable; congruous. 

Neither have you any just congruo occasion in my book 
so to judge. Martyrs, p. 045. 

eongrnelyt (kon-grfl'li), ode. Fittingly; con- 
gruously. ifcSf. 

congruence (kong'gr#-$ns), n. [= OF. F. con- 
gruence = Sp. Pg. congrueneta *= It. congruenza 
as D. congruence = (?. congruenz = Dan. &on- 
gruents, < L. congrucntia , < congruen(t-)s, suit- 
able: see com/rucwf.] 1. Suitableness or ap- 
propriateness of one thing to another; agree- 
ment; consistency. Also congruency . 

A sullen tragick scene 

Would suit the time with pleasing congruence. 

Marston, Antonio's Revenge. 
8. In «wafA, a relation between three numbers 
such that the difference between two of them, 
which are said to be congruent , is divisible by 
the third, which is called the modulus . The 
following example shows the mode of writing a congru* 
enoe: 

*« - 1=<* — l)(sr - 2)(® - 8) {x -4)(® -6)(* - 0)(mod. 7), 
which means that any integer being substituted for x, the 
remainders of the quantities on the two sides of the sign Hr 
after division by 7 are equal See congruency* 

8. In gram., concord; agreement.— 4. Same 
as congruency , 2 — Linear congruence, a congruence 
In which the unknown number is notmultiplied into itself. 

congruency (kong'gr#-en-si), n. 1. Same as 
congruence, 1. 

The philosophic cabbala and the text have a marvellous 
lit and easy congruency. 

’Dr. a. More , Conjectura Cabbalistic* (1663), p. 236. 
8. In math., a continuous and doubly infinite 
system of infinite straight, lines; the system 
of all the forms of any given kind in space 
which fulfil two conditions, as all the dou- 
ble tangent lines of a surface. Thu order of a con- 
gruency Is the number of its rays that lie In an arbitrary 
plane: the date of a congruency is the number of Its 
lines that pass through an arbitrary point ; the order-class 
Is the number that intersects both of an arbitrary pair of 
lines, which is the same as the sum of the order and class. 
Also congruence.- Congruency of rotations or forces, 
a system of rotations or forces which belong at once to two, 
three, or four complexes. — Qramonlan oo n gr u ency, a 
twofold system of rays, each of which passes through a 
pair of corresponding points in two planes having a Cre- 
monian correspondence.— Double oongruency, a sys- 
tem of rotations or forces belonging at once to three com- 
plexes.— Triple oongruency, a system of forces or rota- 
tions belonging at once to four complexes, 
congruent psong'grtf-ent), a. [= F. congruent 
n Sp. Pg. It. congruente = D. G, congruent = 
Dan. kongruent, < L. congruence, ppr. of con- 
gruere , agree, suit: see congrue, vTJ 1. Har- 
moniously joined or related; agreeing; corre- 
sponding; appropriate. 

The congruent and harmonious fitting of parts. 

B. Janeon, Discoveries. 

Ccnorueut snuares. 

0. Chtyne , Philos. Prin. of Nat Religion. 
For humble grammar lint doth set the parts 
Of congruent and well-according speech. 

Sir J. Davie w, Dancing. 
8. In math., in the relation of congruence : thus, 
one number is said to be congruent to another 
relatively to a third, called the modulus, when 
the first two numbers on being divided by the 
modulus give the same remainder.— 8. In logic, 
predieable of the same subject, as terms, or 
true of the same state of things, as propositions. 
— 4. Ingram., accordant; agreeing. 
OOdkgruently (kong'gr$-ent-li), adc. In a con- 
gruent manner; agreeably; in accordance; har- 
moniously. 

FnU congruently 
As nature could devise. 

Skelton, Philip Bparow. 
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congruity (kon-grfi'i-ti), n.; pi. congruMes (-tie). 
[< mE. congruite. <t)F. congruite, F. congruiU 
= Sp. congruidaa as Pg. oongruidade = It. oon- 
gruftd , < L. as if *eongruita(t-)s, < congruus, 
suitable, agreeing, congruous: see congruous.} 

1. The state or quality of being congruous; 
agreement between things; harmony of rela- 
tion; fitness; pertinence; consistency; appro- 
priateness. 

Versus or rime he a kind of MusicaU vtterance, by rea- 
son of a oertalno congruitie in sounds pleasing the earo. 
though not perchance so exquisitely as the harmonica]! 
concents of the artificial Musioke. 

Puttenham , Arte of Eng. Poesfe, p. 68. 
A whole sentence may fall of its eongruity by wanting 
one particle. Sir P. Sidney. 

The corals which thy wrist enfold. 

Lac'd up together in eongruity. Donne, The Token. 
CongruUy and propriety are commonly reckoned sy- 
nonymous terms ; . . . but they are distinguishable. . . . 
Congruity is the genus of whlon propriety is a species. 

Ramss, Elem. of Criticism, 1. 804. 
On the hypothesis of Evolution, there must exist be- 
tween all organisms and their environments certain con- 
gruitiee expressible in terms of their actions and reac- 
tions. H. Spencer , Prin. of Biol., | 262. 

8. In scholastic theol., the performance of good 
actions, which is supposed to render it meet 
and equitable that God should confer grace 
on those who perform them. See condianity, 

2. -3. In geom ., equality ; capacity of being 
superposed. -Direct eongruity, in geom., capacity 
of being superposed without being turned over or per- 


verted.— Inverse eongruity, in mom., capacity of being 
superposed, but only by means ox perversion, or turning 
over. 

COngrumentt (kon-grtt'mgnt), n. [< congrue + 
-ment; prop, spelled oongruement.} Congruity. 
H. Jonson. 

congruous (kong'grfl-us), a. [= F. congru = 


Sp. Pg. It. congruo, < L. congruus , agreeing, fit, 
suitable, < congruere, agree : see congrue, v., and 
cf. conarue, a.) 1. Accordantly joined or re- 
lated ; harmonious ; well adapted ; appropriate ; 
meet; fit; consistent. 

I am of Opinion that the pure congruous grammatical 
Latin was never spoken in either of them [France or 
Spain] as a vulgar vernacular Language. 

Howell, Letters, it. 68. 

The existence of God is so many ways manifest, and the 
obedience we owe him so congruous to the light of reason, 
that a great part of mankind give testimony to the law of 
nature. Locke. 

It is no ways congruous that God should lie always fright- 
ening men into an acknowledgment of the truth. 

Bp. Atterbury. 

Impelled by a species of moral gravitation, the enquirer 
will glide Insensibly to the system which is congruous to his 
disposition, and intellectual difficulties will seldom arrest 
him. Lecky, Kurop. Morals, II. 204. 

8. In math., characterized by congruence : ap- 
plied to two quantities the difference between 
which is divisible without remainder by a third. 
See congruence, 2.-3. In gam., having oon- 
gruity. 

congruously (kong'grtf-us-li), adv . In a con- 
gruous manner; accordantly; jpertinently ; 
agreeably; consistently; appropriately. 

Nothing can sound more congruously or harmoniously. 

Dr. U. More , Epistles to the Seven Churches, p. 64. 

Congruously to Its own nature. Boyle, Works, II. 83. 

congruonaneas (kong'gr$-us-neB), n. The state 
ofbeing congruous ; congruity. 

cougustablet (kon-gus'ta-bl), a . [< L. con-, to- 
gether, + LL. gustabilis , appetizing : see gus- 
tablc. ] Having a taste like that of something 
else ; having the same taste ; similar in flavor. 

Id the country of Provence, towards the Pyrenees, and 
in Jjuiguedoc, thore are wines congnstablc with those of 
Spain. Howell, Letters, it. 64. 

congyt (kon'ji), n. and v. An obsolete form of 
congee*. Burton. 

Sir William with a low oongy saluted him. 

Annin, Nest of Ninnies. 

conhydrine (kon-hTdrin), n. [< Cmiium ) + hy- 
drogen) + -»nd2,] An alkaloid (CgEL 17 NO) 
found in the leaves and fruit of Conium macu - 
latum. It forms colorless iridescent crystals. 

coni, n. Plural of conus. 

conia (k6'ni-k), n. [NL., < Conium, q. v.] Same 
as conine. 

conic (ko^ik), a. and n. [= F. coniquc n Sp. 
cdnico s Pg. It. conico , < NL. conicus, < Gfr. 
kuvik6c, pertaining to a cone, < xwof, a cone : 
see cone .] L a. 1. Having the form of a cone ; 
circular at the base and tapering to a point ; 
conical. 

Whilst tow'ring Fins in Conic Forms arise, 

And with a pointed Spear divide the Skies. 

Prior , Solomon, L 

8. Specifically, in math of or pertaining to a 
cone: as, oofUc Motions.-ocmc scotio&lNL. scstio 


cccdctL Gr. mmek a curve formed tar the Intersec- 
tion of a plane with a right circular cone. If tbeplane Is 
more inclined to the axis of the cone than is the side of the 
cone (fig. 81 the intersection is oval and is called an elHpcs. 
The circle is one limitof the elllpee— that, namely, in which 
the plane becomes perpendicular to the axis of the cone. 
If the plane is less inclined to the axis of the cone than Is 
the side of the oone, it will alio out the seoond sheet of 



Conic Sections. 

The two prlncipel forms ere fig. 5, giving the hyperbola, and fig. 3. 
‘ ‘ e ellipse- Fig. 4 is the intermediate case, giving the imrabola. 
rate form of the hyperbola is a pair of straight lines, as 



line at infinity. 

the cone on the other side of the vortex (fig. 5), and the 
twofold curve thus generated is a hyperbola. A particular 
cue of the hyperbola, produced wnen the plane passes 
through the vertex of the cone, is that of two Intersect- 
ing straight lines, oalled a degenerate conic. Intermedi- 
ate between the ellipse and the hyperbola is the ease where 
tho plane la parallel to the side of the cone (fig. 4), and 
the curve thus produced is a parabola. The degenerate 
form of the ollipse Is a point, that of the parabola a 
straight line. The degenerate forms are not true conics, 
becauso they are of the first class, the conics being of the 
second class.— Spherical conic Motion, a curve pro- 
duced by the intersection of a sphere with a oone. 

XL ». 1. A conic section (which sec, under 
I.); a plane curve of the second order and 
seoond class, or the equation to such a curve. 
—8. pi. See conics .— Axis of a conia Bee axis*. 
— Conjugate diameters of a oonio. see conjugate.— 
Focal conia see /oeaf.— principal tangent oonio, 
one of the ten conics which may bo drawn through every 
point of a surface having six-point contact with it at tliat 
point 

conic-acute (kon'ik-ft-kfM/)* a. Conical and 
sharp-pointed : as, the conic-acute beak of a 
bird. 

conical (kon'i-kgl), a. [< conic + -al.} Having 
the form of a cone ; coniform ; cone-shaped : as, 
a conical mountain; a conical cap. 

That determinate conical shadow of the earth. 

Dr, H. More , Dof. of Lit. Cabbala, i. 

Conical bearing, see bearing— conical gearing. See 
gearing .— Conical map-projection, the projection of the 
earth first upon a tangent or sooant cone with the subse- 
quent development of the cone. The best-known conloal 
projection Is Bonne's, used for the map of France. “ In 
constructing a man on this projection, a central meridian 
and a contra] parallel are first assumed. A cone, tangent 
along the central parallel, is then assumed, and the cen- 
tral meridian developed along that generator of the cone 
which is tangent to ft, and the cone is then developed on 
a tangent plane. The parallel falls into an arc of a circle 
with its center at the vertex, and the meridian becomes 
a graduated right line. Concentric circles are then con- 
ceived to be traced through points of this meridian at ele- 
mentary distances along Its length. The zones of the sphere 
lying between the parallels through these points are next 
conceived to bo developed, each between Its correspond- 
ing parallels. Thus all the parallel zones of the sphere are 
rolled out on a plane in their true relations to each other 
and to the central meridian, each having in projection the 
same width, length, and relation to tho neighboring zones 
as on the spheroidal surface. As there aro no openings 
between consecutive developed elements, the total area 
is unaltered by the development Each meridian of the 
projection is so traced as to cut eaoh parallel in tho same 
point in which it intersected it on the sphere." Craig, 
Treatise on Projections, p. 72.— Conical point, in geom,. 

a point on a surface auch that 
every line through it meets the sur- 
face in two coincident points.— 
Conical pupa or ohryaaildM, in 
entam., those pupa or chrysalides 
which have no angular processes, 
and are more or less conical In form. 
This is the common type among noc- 
turnal Lspidoptenx.— Oonloal rt- 
tmff&ML See rtfraetion.—G®m?' 
pal surfkoe, any surface generated 
by the motion of a right line having 
one point fixed.— OoniCAl V&lVO, 
the puppet-valve or T-valve, first 
used by Watt in the construction of 
his engines. It consists of a circular plate of metal having 
a beveled edge accurately fitted to a seat. 

oonicality (kon-i-kal'i-ti), n. [< conical + -ity.‘] 
The property of being conical, 
conically (kon'i-k^l-i), adv. In the form of a 
oone. 

An almost oonicaUy shaped weight of lead. 

Boyle, Works, III. 641. 

conlcalne— (kon'i-kftl-nes), n. The state or 
property of being conical, 
eonichalcite (kon-i-kal'alt), n. [< L. conus, a 
cone, + chalcites, oopper-atone : see chalcitis.\ 
A mineral resembling malachite, consisting of 
the arseniate and phosphate of copper and cal- 
cium, and occurring in reniform 1 



Conical Valve. 




of L. cmm, a cone: see mmj A small oone. 
conloocyllndrlcal (kon # i-k6-si-lin'dri-kfll), a. 
[< conic + cylindrical.] Formed like a cylin- 
der, but tapering from one end to the other, 
oonlcoid (kon'i-koid), a. [< conic + -oid.] In 
math,, a surface of the second degree ; a quad- 
ric surface. 

conic-ovate (kon'ik-ft'v&t), a. Ovate, but al- 
most pointed at the smaller end. 
oonios (kon'iks), a. [PI. of conic: see -tos.] 
The doctrine or conic sections. See conic. 
could (kon'id), a. A gastropod of the family 
Conidm. 

OonldiS (kon'i-dfi), a. pi [NL., < Comte + 
•4dm.] A family of toxoglossate peotinibran- 
chiate gastropod a mollusks, represented by 
the genus Conus; the cones or cone-shells. 
They are to called from the regular inversely conic shape 
of their shells, which have a long narrow aperture, and 
the outer Up notched at the suture. The operculum Is 
minute or anient, the foot is oblong and truncated, the 
eyes are on the tentacles, and the lingual teeth occur In 
pairs. Also Conoidea. See out under Conus. 

conidla. a. Plural of conidium. 

oonidial (k$-nid'i-ftl) f a . [< conidium + -al.] 

1. Relating to or or the nature of conidla.— 

2. Characterised by the formation of eonidia ; 
bearing conidla: as, the oonidial stage of a 
fungus. Also ooniditferoWf conidiophorous, and 


conidJiferoms (ko-nid-i-if 'g-rus), a. [< NL. 
conidium , q. v., + L. ferre, =a E. bear*, + -ous.] 
Same as oonidial. 2. 

conidiold (k$-nid*i-oid), a. [< conidium + -oid.] 
Same as oonidial 2. 

oonidiophore (kp-nid'i-^-fflr), a. [< NL. co- 
nidium, q. v., + Gr. -fdpoq, -bearing, < pipetv = 
E. tear*.] In fungi, a conidium-bearing stalk 
or branch of the mycelium. See sporophore. 
oonidiophorous {kf-nid-i-of'o-rus), a. [As 
oonidiophore.'] Same as oonidial. 2. 
conidium (kd-nid'i-um), a.: pi. eonidia (4 i). 
[NL. ( > F. mmdie), < Gr. K&viq. dust, + 4diov, dim. 
suffix.] In fungi, a propagative 
body which is asexual in its ori- 
gin and functions, in the most 
technical sense, it includes spores form- 
ed either uulnoloeed, upon hyphw, or 
inclosed, as in the sporangia of Mucor 
and the ooncoptaolee of Sphaeropeidece ; 
but it is more commonly used to desig- 
nate only those uu inclosed. 

The PenieUlium, or “green mould," 

. . . sends up from its mycelium a 
branching stem, the ramifications of 
which subdivide into a brush-like tuft 
of filaments, each of wliioh bears at 
its extremity a succession of minute 
“ beads'* termed eonidia. 

W. B. CarjmUer, Micros., 1 818. 

conifer (kd'ni-f6r), a. [■= F. 
oonifbre ■= Sp. contfero = Pg. 

It, conifero, ( L. conifer, cone- 
bearing, < conus, a oone, + 
ferre as E. hear*.] In hot., a 
plant producing cones; one of the Coniform. 



«, m, a. Conldto- 
phom, and b, b. Co. 
nidia of grape-mil* 
dew (Ptnmosfiora 
vttMa), onioned. 
(After Fallow.) 
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(herboniferousmeasarift, and continue upward through all 
subsequent formations. 

(kf-nif 'g-rin), a. [< Contfera + 4a 8 .] 
A crystalline glucoside (Cj ls M^ i + 2H*0) ex- 
isting in coniferous woods, ana perhaps in all 
wood-tissue. Also called abietin. 

coniferous (k$-nif 'e-rus), a. [< L. conifer, cone- 
bearing, + -ous. See conifer.] Bearing cones, 
as the pine, fir, and cypress; specifically, be- 
longing or relating to the order Coniform. 

The fir, pine, and other coniferous trees. 

Sir T. Browne, Mlse. Tracts, p. 68. 

coniform (k6'ni-f6rm), a. [as Sp. coniforme, < 
L. conus, a cone, + forma , shaper) In the form 
of a cone ; conical : aB, a coniform mountain. 

coniine (ko-nl'in), w. Same as conine . 

COnima (kon'i-mft), a. [Native name.] A fra- 
grant resin used for making pastils, extracted 
from the hyawa or incense-tree, Protium Quia - 
nense, of British Guiana. 

Ooninm (kp-nTnS), a. pi [NL. (Swainson, 
1840), < Conus + 4nm.] A subfamily of Strom - 
bidm, made to include true Conida as well as 
ConeUa and Tereibellum . 

conine (k&'nin), a. [Also written coniine , coneine 
(* F. confine)) < Conium + -inv*.] A volatile 
alkaloid (OgliigN or CiqHiqN) existing in Co- 
nium maculatum, or poison hemlock, of which it 
is the active and poisonous principle, it is an oily 
liquid, having a strong odor resembling that of mice. It 
is exceedingly poisonous, appearing to cause death by in- 
ducing paralysis of the muscles used in respiration. Also 
called coma. 

conlocyst (kon'i-d-sist), a. [< NL. coniocysta, 

< Gr. sdvtc, dust, + kitrrig, a bladder: Bee cyst,] 
A term applied by Harvey to the oBgonium of 
Vaucherieas . 

Coniocyflta(kon # i-$-sls't$), a.; pi .coniocystm 

J-tfi). [NL.] Same aB coniocyst . 
Oonlomyoetes (kon'i-q-ml-sG'tGz), a. pi [NL., 

< Gr. sfiftg, dust, + uito/q, pi. phtarreq, mushroom.] 
A group of fungi in which the vegetative por- 
tion is inconspicuous and the spores are very 
numerous, borne singly or in chains on the ends 
of short filaments, ana either naked or inclosed 
in a conceptacle ; the dust-fungi. The fungi thus 
artificially grouped together are of wldoly difforent affini- 
ties, and arc now referred mostly to the uredinece, UstUa - 
ginece, and Fungi Imperfecti. 

COniomyoetotLS (kon'i-^-ml-se'tus), a. [< Conio- 
myoetes + -ous.] Belonging or pertaining to, or 
having the characters of, the ConUmycetcs : as, 
a conUmycctous fungus. 

Ooniopterygid© (kon-i-op-tg-rij 'i-d$), n. pi 
[NL., < Coniopteryx (- ryg «-) + -idee.] A family 
of planipennlne neuropterous insects, repre- 
sented by the genus Coniopteryx. Burmeister. 

Coniopteryx (kon-i-op'te-riks), w. [NL., < Gr. 
trivtq, dust, + Trripvi;, wing J The typical genus 
of insects of the family Coniopteryaidm, or re- 
ferred to the EemerobUam, founded by Curtis in 
1824: so called because they are powdered with 
whitish scales. They have globose eyes and mouili- 
form antenna ; the wings are not dilate, and have few 
longitudinal veins, with some transverse ones. The hind 
wings of the male are small. The larva) resemble those of 
Smtnthurue, and are supposed to be predaceous. C- tncina 
is a North American species. 



and whydah-birdt of the old. (c) With most lata authors, 
a group definitely restricted to the frlngilttne sad tana- 
an tar osdne Passsres, such as finches, bnnt- 
i. and tanaaers. 

__ un (k6 -ni-ros ' tram), a. [NL. (La- 

freanaye. 1888), < L. conus, cone, + rostrum, 
beak.] A genus of small osoine passerine birds, 
of the family Cmrebidm. They have an acutely coni- 
cal bill, and aro natives of South America. C. einsreum 
is an example. Also Conirostra. 

conlsanoet, conisauncet, n. Obsolete forms of 
cognisance, 

COnisOT (kon'i-s6r), a. Same as eognisor, 

Conltd (kd'nit), a. [< Gr. #c 6vtq, dust, + A 

massive dolomite, In color ash-gray or yellow- 
ish- or greenish-gray, and impure from the pres- 
ence of silica. 

Oonlnm (k^-nl'um), a. [L., < Gr. kumuw, hem- 
lock.] A genus of umbelliferous plants, oon- 
sisting of tall glabrous biennial herbs, with 
compound leaves and white-flowered umbels. 
The principal species, C. maculatum, is a native of Eu- 
rope and Asia, and widely naturalised in North Amer- 
ica; it is the hemlock of the ancients, used by the Greeks 
as a poison by which condemned persons were put to 
death. The active principle is a colorless, oily, alkaline 
fluid, called conine (which see). The plant has been much 
used and esteemed in medicine as an alterative and seda- 
tive. 

Oonivalvia (kd-ni-val'vi-fr), a. pi [NL. (Cu- 
vier, 1800), < L. conus, cone, + calm, valve.] A 
section of gastropods proposed for the genus 
Patella and shells of a patelliform appearance. 

conj. An abbreviation (a) of conjunction, and 
(5) rarely of conjunctive. 

conjectt (kon-jekt'), v. [In sense of ‘ conjecture,’ 
< ME. conjecten, conjecture, < L. oonjectare, 
throw or oast together, conjecture, freq. of con- 
jicere ; in lit. sense, < L. conjecius, pp. of eon - 
jiccre, usually conicerc, also coicere, throw or 
cast together, conjecture, < com-, together. + 
jacere, throw: see jet*. Cl. adject, tfect, inject, 
project, reject, subject, traject .] I. trans. To 
throw together; throw; cast; hurl. 

Calumnies . . . congested and corrected at a mass upon 
the Church of England. 

By. Mountagu, Appeal to Cosar, p. 298. 

XL intrans . If. To conjecture ; guess. 

One that so imperfectly eonjeots [conceits In most editions]. 

Shak., Othello, lit 8. 

2. To plan: devise; project. Rom. of the Bose. 

conjectort (kqn-jek'tqr), a. [< L. corrector, < 
conjicere, eonicere , pp. conjectus, conjecture : see 
confect.] One who guesses or conjectures. 

Because ho protends to be a great conjector at other men 
by their writings. Milton , Apology for Smectymnuus. 


conjecturable (kqn-jek'ti 
ture + -able.] Capable 
guessed 


-r»-bl), a. 
being conjecti 


or 


conlospermous (kon^-spdr'mus), a. Gr. 


ft ‘ 8ee ‘ d ’ + ^ 

conlotlma (kon'i-$-the'l 
(-sfi). [NL., < Gr. Kdvtg, 

In oot. f an anther-cell, 
coniount, A. See confoun. 
coniroster (ko-ni-ros r t6r), a, 
rostres. 


oipal order of gymnospermous exogens, exceed- 
ing every other order in the value of its timber- 
supply and of its resinous produots. it is cos- 
mopolitan, hut is especially abundant in temperate and 
mountainous regions, often forming in the northern hemi- 
sphere vast forests. It consists of trees or shrubs, mostly 
eveiwroeu and resinous, usually with subulatetawl-ahaped), 
needle-shaped, or scale-like rigid leaves, ana with monoe- 
cious or rarely dioecious naked flowers. The male flower 
consists of an indefinite number of stamens upon a cen- 
tral axis, the anthers being frequenf — 
te scale. Theft 


under side of a peltate scale. The fertile ament consists of 
scales bearing naked ovules, and in fruit becomes a dry oone 
or is fleshy and drupe-like. The embryo has often several 
cotyledons In a whorl. The wood, as in all gymnospernis. 
is characterized by having the sides of the cells dotted 
with what are smiled bordered pits or discoid markings. 
The order includes 82 genera and about 800 species, and 
is divided into the following tribes: (a) AbieSncm, bear- 
ing cones formed of spirally imbricated two-seeded scales : 
tothis belong the pine, fir, spruce, larch, cedar, etc. (6) 
ArauoaHcm, with similar cones having one or several 
seeds to each scale, represented by Araucaria and Agathis 
in the southern hemisphere, and by two monotypical gen- 
era in Ohina and Japan, (o) Podocarpcm , likewise of the 
southern hemisphere and eastern Asia, id) Taxodincat, 
including the big-tree of California (Sequoia), the bald cy- 
muiTaxodium). and a tew species of Australia and Japan. 
<«) Cupreseinccs. having cones with decussately opposite 
scales, or sometimes drupe-like, as the oypress. juniper, 
arbor-vita), and tbe North American oedars. if) Taxccs. 
with fruit consisting usually of a single seed surrounded 
by t fleshy disk or coat This tribe is by some considered 
a separate order, and inolndes the yew (Taxus), Torrtya, 
the ginkgo of China, and same other small genera of Aus- 
tralia and Australasia. True conifers first appear in tbe 


laving 


L), w. ; pi. coniothecm 
lust, + Ofm, a case.] 


One of the Coni- 



conlrofitral (kd-ni-ros'tr$l), a. [As Conirostres 
+ -al.1 1, Having a conical bill : used as a de- 
scriptive tern, not specific. 

Coues.—2. Of or pertaining 
to the Conirostres; having 
the characters of a corn- 
roster. 

Oonirostres (ka-ni-ros'- 
trfis), a. pi [NL., pi. of 
conirostris, having a coni- 
cal bill, < L. conus, a cone, C o«iiio«tr*i buT^T smwflnch. 
+ rostrum, a beak, bill.] 

In omith a group of birds of varying limits, 
(at) In Cuvier's classification of birds, the third diviitou 
of his Passerines: a large artificial group, consisting of 
the larks, tits, flnohes, buntings, weavers, whydah-birds, 
colies, ox-peckers, American orioles and other Icteridce, 
starlings, crows, jays, rollers, birds of Paradise, and oth- 
ers, belonging to different orders and several families of 
modern systems. (Tho term is obsolete in this sense, 
though long used, with various modifications.] (b) In 8un- 
devau's classification, the second cohort of lamlniplantar 
osoine Pacssres : same u the FringiUifarmet of tbe same 
author. The group includes the frmgiliine birds and their 
allies, as the tanigers of tbe new world and the weavers 


conjectural (kqn-iek'tft-ral), a. [= F. conjec- 
tural ss Sp. conjetural » Pg. conjectural as It. 
conjetturale, < L. conjectural ut, < conjectura, con- 
jecture : see conjecture , ».] Depending on con- 
jecture ; springing from or implying a guess 
or conjecture; problematical: as, a conjectural 
opinion; a conjectural emendation of a text. 

Thou speak’st it falsely, as I love mine honour ; 

And mak’st conjectural fears to come into me, 

Which I would fain shut out. Shak., All's Well, v. 8. 

His brightest day is but twilight, and his disoernlngs 
dark, conjectural, and imperfect. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1886), L 264. 

If we insert our own conjectural amendments, we per- 
haps givo a purport utterly at variance with the true one. 

Hawthorne , Marble Faun, xi. 

conjecturalist (kon-jek'tft-r&l-ist), a. [< con- 
jectural + -%8t.] One who deals in conjectures. 
[Rare.] 

conjecturallty (kon-jek-tu-ral # i-ti), A. [< con- 


jectural + 4fy.] ’The quality of being conjec- 
tural; that which depends on conjecture; guess- 
work. [Rare.] 

The possibilities and the eonjeeturalUy of philosophy. 

air T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

sonjecturally (kgn-jek'tf-ral-i), adv. In a con- 
jectural manner; by conjecture; by guess* 

Probably and conjeoturaUy surmised. Hooker. 

Hesitantly and cor\jecturaUy. Boyle, Works, L 814. 

i, a. [s F. conjecture 
a ss Pg. conjectura a It. eonjet- 
tura~ a If. oonjectuur ■= G. conjectur m Dan. 
konjektur , < L. conjectura, a guess, < cosjectus, 
pp. of conjicere, eonicere, guess: see ccntfMf.] 
1 The act of forming an opinion without defi- 
nite proof ; a supposition made to account for 
an ascertained state of things, but as yet un- 
verified ; an opinion formed on insufficient pre- 
sumptive evidence ; a surmise ; a guess. 

3y all conjectured^ Hen. V2XL, tL !• 


eoa j eot nw 

The Britlih coins afford conjecture of early habitation 
in these parte. Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, 1L 

As the sweet voice of a bird, 

Heard by the lander in a lonely isle, 

Moves him to think what kind of bird it is 
That sings so delicately clear, and make 
Conjecture of the plumage and the form ; 

Ho tlio sweet voice of Enid moved Geraint. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

9f. Suspicious surmise; derogatory supposi- 
tion or presumption. 

For thee I’ll lock up all tbo gates of love, 

And on my eyelids shall conjecture hang, 

To turn all beauty Into thoughts of harm. 

Shak., Much Ado, iv. 1. 
egm Supposition, hypothesis, theory. 
fMMtjecture (kqn-jek'tftr), v. ; pret. and pp. con- 
jectured, ppr. conjecturing. [< conjecture, n.; 
n= F. conjecturer, etc.] I. tram. To form (an 
opinion or notion) upon probabilities or upon 
aught evidence ; guess : generally governing a 
clause. 

Human reason can then, at the best, but conjecture what 
will be. South. 

I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 
I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 
Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 22*2. 
ngyXL Imagine . Conjecture, Surmise, Queen, Presume , 
fancy, divine, imagine literally expresses pure specula* 
Mon. and figuratively expresses an idea founded upon 
the slightest evidence : as, I imagine that you will find 
yourself mistaken. Conjecture is something like a ran- 
dom throw of the mind ; it turns from oue possibility to 
another, and perhaps selects one, almost arbitrarily. Sur- 
mise has often the same sense as conjecture ; It sometimes 
implies a suspicion, favorable or otherwise : as, I eurmise 
that his motives were not good. Cues* suggests a riddle, 
the solution of which is felt after by the mind— a ques- 
tion, as to which we offer an opinion, but not with confi- 
dence, treause the material for a judgment is confessedly 
Insufficient. To presume is to base a tentative or pro- 
visional opinion on such knowledge as one has, to be held 
until it Is modified or overthrown by further Information. 
Oft, when the world imagine women stray, 

The sylphs through mystic mazes guide weir way. 

Pope, R. of the L., i. 01. 

As long ms men have liberty to examine and contradict 
one another, * ‘ » 

words, on wh 


>r, one may partly conjecture , by comparing their 
which side the truth Is like to lie. 

Baxter, Keliquitt. 
In South-sea days not happier, when surmised 
The lord of thousands, than if now excised. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, IL 1L 153. 

Of twenty yew of age he was, I gesse. 

Chaucer , Gen. Frol to C. T., I 82. 
This gentleman is happily arriv’d, 

My mind presumes, for his own good, and yours. 

Shak., T. of the 8., 12. 

II. intrans . To form conjectures; surmise; 
guess. 

I dimly see 

My far-off doubtful purpose, as a mother 

Conjectures of the features of her child 

Ere it is bom. Tennyson, (Enone. 

eonjectnrer (kon-jek'$ft-r6r), n. One who con- 
jectures ; a guesser ; one who forms an opin- 
ion without proof. 

I shall leave conjectures to their own imaginations. 

Addison. 

j is. See congee 3 . 
eont, n. See conjoun. 

v Obblet (kon-job'1), v . t. [Humorously form- 
ed < L. com£ together, + E. *jobble, freq. of 
job, q. v.] To discuss ; arrange ; concert, 

A minister that should conjdMe matters of state with 
tumblers. Sir Jt L Estrange. 

conjoin (kon-join')> [< ME. conjoignen, < 
OF. (and F.) cotyoindrc = Pr. conjunger, con- 
jongner, conjoingncr a It. congiungere , congiu - 
gnere, < L. conjungere, pp. conjunctus (> Sp. row- 
juntar (obs.) a Fg. conjunctar), join together, 
< com-, together, + jungere , pp. junctus, join: 
see join , joint, and cf. conjoint, conjugate .] L 
tram. 1. To join together; bring into relation 
or contact ; unite, as one thing to another. 
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IL intrant. To form a union or league ; come 
or act together ; unite. 

Now I perceive they have all conjoin'd, all three, 

To fashion this false sport in spite of me. 

Sfco*.,M.N. V„ ill. 2. 
Often both Priest and people eonjoyne in savage noises. 

Sandys, Travailes, p. 8#. 

conjoint, o. [For conjoined or conjoint.'] Con- 
joined. Holland. 

conjoined (kqn-joind'), p. a. [Pp. of conjoin , 
v,] United; associated, in her., joined together: 
said of two or more bearings, as— (a) two lions having a 
common head ; or (b) mascles arranged as in a field loxengy 
—that is, touching by the points; or (<?) linked as in a 
chain, as annnleta or mascles ; or (<2) united at their bases, 
as a pair of wings. Also ooupled.— Conjoined chime. 
See charge.— Conjoined In lure, in her., united at tholr 
bases, as wings : so called because wings when so united 
form a representation of the lure used in falcoury. Hee 
for*.— Cross oonjolned. See crow, 
conjoinedly (kQn-joi'ned-li), adv. Conjointly. 
The which also undoubtedly, although not s o conjoinedly 
as in Ids epistle, he assures us iu his gospel. 

Barrow, Works, IL 498. 

conjoint (kqn-joint'}, a . and n . [< ME. con- 
joint, < OF. (and F.) conjoint a Sp. conjunto = 
Pg. conjuncto a It. congiunto, < L. conjunctus, 
conjoined, pp. of conjungere (> F. conjoindre , 
etc.;, conjoin: s ea conjoin, v and cf. conjunct, 
a later form of conjoint, directly from the L.1 
I. a. United; connected; associated; joined 
together; conjunct. 

She and the sun with Influence conjoint 
Wield the hugo axle of the whirling north. 

Glover , Sir Isaac Nowton. 
Conjoint degrees, motion, etc., in music. See conjunct. 

II. n. Li law , a person connected with an- 
other in a joint interest or obligation, as a 
spouse or a co-tenant. 

conjointly (kon-joint'li), adv. In a conjoint 
manner; jointly; unitedly; in company; to- 
gether: as, two nations may carry on a war 
conjointly against a third. 

That with one heart and one voice they might conjointly 
glorify God. Locke, On Romans. 

conjonnt, n. [ME., also conioun, conjeon, con- 
ga m, cougioun , cugioun, = 0. Dan. Sw, lay on, < 
OF. coion , cohion , ooyon , mod. F. coion, a wretch, 
coward, = It. coglione , a fool, dolt: see outturn, 
the same word m another form.] A wretch ; 
a low fellow : same as cullion, 3. 

And nou cometh a conioun and wolde caeeheu [find out] of 
my Wittes. IHers Plowman (A), xL 86. 

conjnbllant (kgn-jd'bi-lant), a . [< ML. oon- 

juoilan(t-)s, < L. atm-, together, + jubilan(t-)s, 
rejoicing: see jubilant.] Singing together for 

They stand, those halls of Zion, 

Conjubilant with song, 

J. M. Neale, tr. of Bernard of Cluny. 

coajngacy (kon' j#-g$-si)> »• t< conjugate : see 


t may gaine. 

*, F. Q., VI. v. 14. 


Where singled forces faile, cnnjoynd 
Spenser, 

The English army, that divided was 
Into two parties, is now conjoin'd in one ; 

And means to give you battle presently. 

Shci., 1 Hen. VL, v. 2. 
Conjoin thy sweet commands to my desire, 

And 1 will venture, though I fall or tire. 

Quarles, Emblems, iv, 8. 

9. To associate or connect. 

Let that which be learns next be nearly conjoined with 
what he knows already. Locke. 

This worship of the Unity In the I 1 nl verse is to be found 
In most historic religions conjoined with other worships 
which are in some cases much more prominent. 

J. R Seeley, N at Religion, p. 79. 

Specifically — 3f. To join in marriage. 

If either of you know any inward impediment why you 
should not be conjoined, 1 diarge you, on your souls, to 
“““ it Shak.. Much Ado. iv. L 


group are the vegetative oells of the plant, While in M> 
sporees conjugation is effected by means of special, active* 
ly moving ecus (sobspons). Bee Xygosporecs, and out un- 
der conjugation, 

conjugate (kon'jtf-gfit), n: pret. and pp. conju- 
gated, ppr. conjugating. [< L. conjugate, pp. 
of conjugare (? It. congiugarc as Sp. Fg. confix 
gar = F. conjuguer), join together, < com-, to- 
gether, 4- jugare , join, yoke, \jugum as E. yoke : 
see join ana yoke, ana cf. conjoin.] L tram. 
If. To join together; speoifioally, to join in 
marriage; unite by marriage. 

Those drawing as well marriage as wardship gave him 
both power and occasion to conjugate at pleasure the Nor- 
man and Saxon homes. Sir H. Wotton, Rellqulw. 

9. In gram., to inflect (a verb) through all its 
various forms, as voices, moods, tenses, num- 
bers, and persons, or so many of them as there 
may be. This use has its origin in the foot that in in- 
flected languages a verb Is conjugated by conjoining certain 
iuflectional syllables with the root. 

XL intrans. In biol., to perform the act of 
conjugation ; speoifioally, in hot., to unite and 
form a zygospore. 

A greater and greater degree of differentiation between 
the oells which conjugate can ho traced, thus leading ap- 
parently to the development of the two sexnal forms. 

Darwin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 400. 

The Faramcocla assemble In great numbers, . . . then 
conjugate in pairs, their anterior euds being closely united. 

Balbiani, tr. in Huxley’s Anat. Invert., p. 99. 

a. and n. [< L. cottfuga- 
“!• a. 1. 


tui, pp.: see the verb.] I. a. 1. United" in 
pairs; joined together; coupled.— 9. In hot,, 
applied to a pinnate leaf which has only one 
pair of leaflets. — 3. In chetn., containing two or 
more radicals acting the part of a single one. — 
4. In gram. &n&rhet., kindred in meaning as hav- 
ing a common derivation ; paronymoua : an epi- 
thet sometimes applied to words immediately 
derived from the same primitive.— 6. In math., 
applied to two points, lines, t etc., when they are 
considered together, with regard to anyproper- 
ty, in sueh a manner that they may be inter- 
changed without altering the way or enunciat- 
ing the property— that is, when they are in 
a reciprocal or equiparant relation to one an- 
other.-. Conjugate angles. Sc© angle®, l.— Conju- 
gate axil, see oafciT— conjugate constituents of a 

matrix, in math., those constituents that are symmetri- 
cally placed with respect to the principal diagonal— Con- 
jugate diameters of a oonlc, diameters which aro con- 
jugate lines with respect to the oonlc. — Conjugate tfyad- 
Ici, such as are converted into one another By the reversal 
of the order of all the pairs of factors.— Conjugate fooL 
8 ee focus, 2.— Conjugate hyperbola, a hyperbola form- 
ing a part of a complete afoebraio curve.— Conjugate 


Conjugate mirrors, two mirrors placed face to face so 


-cy.l If. Marriage.— 9. The relation of things 
conjugate to one another. 

The mathematical test of conjugacy is that the energy 
arising from two of the harmonies existing together Is 
equal to the sum of the energy arising from the two har- 
monies taken separately. Clerk Maxwell. 

conjugal (kon'jtf-gf^l), a. [= F. covjugal = Pr. 
conyugal = Sp. conjugal, now conuugal, = Pg. 
cotmgal = It. congxugale, conjugate, < L. conju- 
gdlis, < tmjunx, conjux ( conjug -), a husband or 
wife, also fern, conjuga , a wife, < conjungere, 
join, unite, join in marriage : see conjoin. Cf . 
mnjugial,] 1. Pertaining to marriage ; of the 
nature of marriage; matrimonial; nuptial: as, 
a conjugal union; the conjugal relation.— 9. 
Pertaining to the relation of husband and wife ; 
arising from or proper to marriage ; connubial ; 
individually, marital or wifely. 

He . . . would Intermix 
Grateful digressions, and solve high dispute 
With conjugal carosses. Milton, P. L., vUI. 58, 
Their conjugal affection still Is ty’d. 

And still the mournful race is multiplied. 

Dryden, Fables. 

She recommends to them the same conjugal harmony 
which had ever subsisted between her and her husband. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., 11. 16. 
■Syn. Connubial , Nuptial , etc. See matrimonial, 

conjogallly (kon-jq-gari-ti), n. [< conjugal + 
-ity.] The conjugal state; oonnubiality. Mil- 
ton . [Bare.] 

conjugally (kon'j5-gal-i), adv . Matrimonially ; 
connubially. Bp. MaU. 

Conjugate (kon-j(-gft'td), n. pi. [NL., fern, 
pi. of L. conjugate, joined together: see con- 

« , «.] In algology, a group composed of 
gnemaom and Smocarpem, and common- 
ly also the Desmidiaoew and JHatomacew, in all 
of which the sexual reproductive process is a 
distinct conjugation. Tbs conjugating cells in this 



Conjugate Minors. 

that the rays of light and heat sent out from the focus 
of one are reflected to the focus of the other.— Con- 
jugate oral, an oval forming a part of a complete alge- 
braic curve.— Conjugate point, an aonode or double 
point of a curve having the two tangents imaginary, and 
thus separate from every other real point on the curve. 
Bee aonode.— Conjugate points, with respect to a oonlc, 
points the polar of each of which passes through the other. 
— COUjUglte quaternions, quaternions which can be 
convened each into the other by reversing the sign of 
Its vector pan.— Conjugate roots, roots of an algebraic 
equation which are conjugate lmaginarles. — Conjugate 
tangents, at any point of a snrfaoe, two tangents such 
that the tangent plane at a consecutive point on either 
contains the other.— Gosju&ite trtanglss, two trian- 
gles snoh that each vertex of either is a pole of a side of 
the other. 

IL n. 1. In gram, and rhet, one of a group 
of words having the same immediate derivation, 
and therefore presumably related in meaning; 
a paronym, in logic, an argument from conjugates is 
one drawn from the obvious similarity of such words la 
form. and. it is assumed, in ■ ‘ “ " 
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We hare learned In logic that conjugates 
In nuiM only, and not in deed. 


Ito to that from whioh It came. Tfceprooemieeonridered 
a sexual one, though the oelle which unite cannot be dtotfa- 
guished as male and female. 

of the eimplaet 


conjugating-tube (kon'jfl^-ting-tfib), n. In 
some CoitfugakBf as DemiaUmw , a short tube 
whioh protrudes from each of the plants con- 
jugating to meet that of the other. The two 
tubes thus meeting become one, and the union 
of the conjugation-bodies takes place in it. 
conjugation (kon-jb-gft'shem), n. [*= F. ooniu • 
gamn s Pr. conjugam = Sp. conjugation z* Pg. 
conjugagdo = It. oonjugazione = D. oorfugaHe = 
G. conjugation = Dan. Bw. ko-njugation, < L. con- 
jugatio(nA, a joining, etymological relation- 
ship, in LL. conjugation (for which the earlier 
term was declination) i see declension), < conju- 
gore, pp. mjupatm, join : see conjugate, r.] If. 
The act of uniting or combining; a coming to- 
gether; union; conjunction; assemblage. 

Aristotle . . . lnqulreth the nature of a commonwealth, 
first in a family, and the simple conjugations of man and 
wife, paront and ohild, master and servant. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, iL 124. 
I intended it to do honour to Christianity, and to repre- 
sent it to be the best religion In the world, and the conju- 
gation of all excellent things. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1885), I., Prof. 
AU the various mixtures and conjugations of atoms do 
beget nothing. Bentley, Sermons. 

8. In grain , : (a) The inflection of a verb in its 
different forms, as voices, moods, tenses, num- 
bers, and persona ; a connected scheme of all the 
derivative forma of a verb. (6) A class of verbs 
similarly conjugated: as, Latin verbs of the 
third corrugation, (c) In Hebrew and other 
Semitic languages, one of several groups of in- 
flections normally formed from the same verb, 
and expressing a modification of meaning anal- 
ogous to that found in certain classes of deriva- 
tive verbs in Indo-European languages, or to the 
voices of these. [The Latin conjugate it a translation 
of the Greek ovivyia, properly derivation, including inflec- 
tion aa well as formation of now words, but afterward lim- 
ited to the inflection of verbs, which had previously been 
called simply inflection, or inflection qf verbs (skLcrit (nysi- 
r*tv, dedinatio verborwn >] 

3. A union or coupling; a combination of two 
or more individuals. [Obsolete except in spe- 
cific use. See 4.] 

The sixth conjugation or pair of nerves. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg, Err., iv. 4. 

In biol, a union of two distinct cells for re- 
duction; a temporary or permanent grow- 
idividuals 


The conjugation of two Infusoria occurs in very different 
ays, and leads to more or less complete fusion, whioh, 


Abp. MmmhaU, Answer to Hobbes. 

9. In chcm., a subordinate radical associated Tbs conjugation of the Algc and of some of the simp 

with another, along with which it acts a» a sin- * nta “ u u wto t. t.ptowMd. MnairmodurtloB. 
gl? radical.- 8. A conjugate axis— conjugate ^ ’ * nd “* * wt0tat,OD ’ *• 

of a quaternion, soother quaternion having the same 
scalar and the vector reversed.— Harmonic conjugates, 
two points so situated with respect to two others that 
either one of (he first pair is the center of the harmonic 
mean with respect to the other, as a pole of the second 
pair. If fourpolnts, A.B,G, D, in a straight line are at such 

diituices that -tg + 55* -1, then 0 and D are said to 
be harmonic conjugate* with respect to A and B, and vice 


after regeneration of the nucleus, Is followed by an in- 

— ----- ■ - * ,J3| 



orease in the frequency of fission. Paramcscium, Stentor, 
Spirostoma, during conjugation, become connected by their 
venial surfaces: other Infusoria, with a flat body like 
Oxytriohina or Cntlodon, by their sides ; while Enchelys, 
Halteria, Colons. join together tho anterior extremities or 
their bodies, giving the appearance of transverse fission. 
A lateral conjugation also takes place not infrequently 
in Vortl celia, Trichodlna, etc., between Individuals of un- 
equal sise, the smaller one having the appearance of a 
bud. Claus, Zotilogy (trim), I. 908. 

(kon-j^cfi'Bhon-al), a. [< con- 

+ -al] Pertaining to or of the nature 
rtion. 

,, (kon-jb-ga'ahQn-al-i), ado. In 
tional manner. 

Will any of your readers explain why overlain is never 
en, but overlaid thrust in to do what is often clumsy 
duty for it, and where overlain would conjugationaUy fit 
and be the very word in situ 1 N. and Q. , 7th scr. , III. 519. 

conjugation-body (kon-jty-ga'shon-bod'i), n. 
Inoiol., a mass of protoplasm which unites with 
another to form a zygospore. See corrugation, 4. 
conjugation-cell (kon-j#-gfi'shfln-8el), n. A 
cell whioh unites with another to form a zygo- 
spore. See cut under corrugation . 
oonJugatlon-nnoleni (kon-j$-g&'shQn-nfi # kl§- 
us), n. In biol, the nucleus of a fecundated 
ovum, arising from the conjugation or fusion of 
a male with a female pronuoleus. 
conjugate (kon'j0-g$-tiv). a. [< conjugate + 
-foe.] In biol, pertaining to conjugation: as, 
a conjugative process. 


see conjugate, v. ui. conjugal,] »ame as con- 
jugal: used by Swedenborg and his followers 
to distinguish their special conception of the 
nature of true marriage. 

ConjugUU love is celestial, spiritual, and holy, because 
it corresponds to the celestial, spiritual, and noly map 
rlage of the Lord and tho Church. 

Swedenborg, Oonjugial Love (trails.), % 62. 

[< L. con - 


i depends (as, I went 
me> Most conjunc- 


speech.— Oomptial 



sooiated; concurrent. 

The interest of the bisi 

perity of the king. Jer. Taylor , 


The interest of the bishops is conjunct with the proa- 
“ , Wonu (cd. 1885), II. 147. 


be in oonjrsnsHonwfth the snn. This, however, In the earn 
of an inferior planet, may be either when it passes be- 
tween the sun and the earth or whan It Is on the farther 
aide of the sun ; the former la the inferior and the latter 
iht superior oonjunation, A superior planet oau be in con- 
junction with the sun only when the inn Is in a direct line 
between it and the earth. See sysygy and opposition. 

God, neither by drawing waters from the deep, nor by 
any conjunction of the stars, should bury them under a 
second flood. Sir W. Raleigh, Hist World. 

8. In gram., a connective particle serving to 
unite clauses of a sentence, or coordinate words 
in the Bame sentence or clause, and indicating 
their relation to one another. There are two princi- 
pal kinds of conjunctions, coordinating and subordinating : 
the former joining clauses of equal order or rank (as, he 
went and I came) ; the latter joining a subordinate or de- 
pendent olause to that on which it dep< 
where he was; he was gone when I came), 
tions are of adverbial origin, and some, as, for 1 
also, share almost equally the character of both parte of 

itive conjunction, conditional oan- 

' ML etc. Seetheadjeo- 

See ecliptic.- VvcW* 

oonjunotlont, an exact conjunction.— Platte ooxfiuno- 
tiont, a conjunction within the planets* orbs, 
©tsjmactional Cfcon-jungfe'shon-id),^ [< con- 
junction + -al.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a conjunction : as, the conjunctional use of a 
word ; a conjunctional term, 
coitf unctdonjLlly (kgn-jungk'shgn-gl-i), ado. In 
a conjunctional manner, 
conjunctiva (kon-jungk-tTvft), a. used as a.; 
pi. corTunctivcB (-v6). [NL., rem. of LL. con- 
junctivus , serving to connect: see corTunctivc.] 
1. In anat the mucous membrane which lines 
the inner surface of the eyelids and thence is 
reflected over the front of the eyeball, thus con- 
joining the lids and the globe of the eye : a con- 
traction of tunica conjunctiva . In low vertebrates 
it is rudimentary and nou-seoretory, or not to be demon- 
strated : in the higher vertebrates which have eyelids it Is 


passes over the cornea, offering no Impediment to virion, 
xu snakes which have no eyelids a delicate cutiole con- 
tinues from the skin over the eye, and Is shed with the rest 
of the cuticle. The membrane is regarded as one of the 
tunics or coats of the oyehall, like the tunica sclerotica, etc. 
8. In entom ., the membrane uniting two sole- 
rites, or hard parts of the integument, whioh 
move freely on each other, 
conjunctival (kon-jungk-ti'val), a. [< conjunc- 
tiva + -at.] Of or pertaining to the conjunc- 
tiva — Conjunctival membrane, in anat., the con- 
junctiva. 

It is through this system of canals that the conjunctival 
mucous membrane is continuous with that of the nose. 

Huxley and Youmans, Physiol., f 287. 


The Duke of Marlborough . . . carrlod over Lord Vis- 
count Townsend to be conjunct plenipotentiary with him- 
self. Bp. Burnet, Hist. Own Times, an. 1709. 

He discusses the conjunct questions with great acute- connect, < L. conjunctvs , 
ness from every point of view. Sir w. Hamilton, nect: see conjoin , V. 




ither of two or more ina 


lion of their plasmodic substance, as a 
of reproduction by germs or spores, or a 
of renewing individual capacity to mul- 
tiply by fission. It is a kind of copulation of the entire 
bodies of different individuals or colls, with the formation 
of new nuclei or other form-elemonts, preparatory to the 


modal proposition in which the modality affects the cop- 
or colls, uMu. ajvhlto^manma^ 6c jrtack)^ opposed to ^disjunct 


modal , where the 
for a white man to 




Cells of a Seaweed 




s. Portions of two filaments preparing for conjugation s a protuber* 
mce has arisen from each cell to meet a similar one from foe opposite 


cell, a. A, portions of two filaments whose cells are in the act of con* 


voiiflcf tWMDorat. emeh ■ 

development of new individuals. It Is also called zygosis, 
and the resulting blended organism is called a sygote or 
sygospore. The process occurs only in the lower animals 
and plants, among many of whioh it is an ordinary mode 
of reproduction. It is very common in nrotoaoans, and has 
been observed in certain worms. (See Dfofosodn.) A per- 
manent fusion takes place in the unloellular alga Dvutoh 
moms and Desmidiooeos by (he union of the contents of 
two separate eells ; In the Zygnemoeea and Mesoearpem, 
by that of two cells of different filaments or of the same 
filament; and In the Eobsporem, by that of xodsporee from 
different mother-cells. The result of the union in each 
oaee is oalled a sygospore; the latter produces a plant slm> 


Jty forms the predicate (as, 

black ispo^Wp).— Ooivjtixict mo- 
tion, progression, or succession, in music , a melodic 
progression without steps of more than one scale-degree. 
— Conjunct rights, in Scots law , rights belonging to two 
or more persons Jointly.— Conjunct system, in Or. mu- 
sh, a system or ten-toned scale made up of three oou- 
Junct tetrachords, attributed to Ion, about 450 B. 0.— 
Conjunct totmeuords, in Or. music, tetrachords hav- 
ing one tone in oommon, namely, the upper tone of one 
tetrachord and the lower tone of the other. 

n.t ». A combination; an association; a 
union. CreecK [Bar©.] 
conjunction (kon-jungk'shon), n. [< ME. con- 
junction, -Hon (in astronomy) = F. conjoncUon 
ss Sp. oonjundon «= Pg. conjuntflo, conjuncgtio 
&s It. congiuntione sc I), conjunctie = G. con- 
junction tm Dan. Sw. konjunktion, < L. corfunc- 
Wo(n-), a joining together, union, a connect- 
ing particle, conjunction, < conjungerc, pp. oon- 
junctus, join together: see conjoin , v ., con- 
junct.'] 1. A joining or meeting of individu- 
als or of distinct thingt*; union; connection; 
combination; association. 

We will unite the white rose and the red ; 

Smile heaven upon this fahN^unri^* ^ ^ 

Never was so happy a conjunction of civility, freedom, 
icertty. Swift, Death of Stella. 


•p. of cotTungere, con- 
„ , , met, conjunction.] I, 

a. If. Closely connected or united. 

She’s so conjunctive to my life and soul. 

Shak., Hamlet, lv. 7. 

8. Connecting; connective; uniting; serving 
to connect or unite. 

Some [conjunctions] are conjunctive, and some disjunc- 
tive. Harris, Hermes, iL 2. 

Conjunctive mode [LL. conjunctions modus , or simply 
conjunctions], in gram., the mode which follows a condi- 
tional conjunction or expresses some condition or contin- 
gency. It la more generally called subjunctive. 

11. n. 1. In gram., the conjunctive mode. 
See above.— 8. In math., the sum of rational 
integral functions, each affected by an arbitrary 
multiplier. The sum is said to be the corTuno- 
Uve of the functions. 

conjunctively (kon-jungk'tiv-li), adv . In a 
conjunctive or united manner; in combination; 
together. 

Of Strasburg and Ulm I may speak conjunctively. 

Sir H.Wotton, Letters. 

-jungk'tiv-nes), n. The 
junotive. Johnson. 
jungk-ti-vTtis), n. [NL.,< 
\nctiva + In pathol . . inflammation 

of the oonjunotiva. It is one of the commonest 
affections of the eye. 

conjunctly (kQn-jungkt'li), adv . In a conjunct 
manner; m union; jointly; together. 



easiness, and sin< 
The history of the 


SS.Hk 5axa“ i **“Brts 

8. In astron., the meeting of two or more 
stars or planets in the same longitude: as, 
the ootTunoHon of the moon with the sun, or of 
Jupiter and Saturn. When a planet, as seen from 
the earth, la in the eame direction as the rah, it is said to 


of the 


They must be understood oonjunctly, so as always to go 
together Bp. Beveridge, Sermons, I. xxxL 

The theory of the syllogism in Depth (far less in both 
— A meraliid by Aristotle. 


quantities c 


. was not genei , 

Hamilton, Discussions, p. 695, note. 
Conjunotty and severally, in Scots law, same u jointly 
. and severally (whioh see, under jointly). 
conjuncture (kgn-jungk'$&r), it. [ms F. con- 
joncture ss Sp. oo^untura, coyuntura b Pg. con- 
It. congiuntura, < ML. conjuneiura, < 
of conjumgcrc, join together: 


junctura : 

L. oonjrmctm, pp. 


conjuncture 

see conjoin, e., ooitfunct.] 1. A coming or join- 
ing together; the state of being joined; meet- 
ing; combination; union; connection; associa- 
tion. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

So God proper you at home, u me abroad, and send ua 
in good time a joyful Conjuncture. 

Howell , Letters, I. 1. SI. 

Every man Is a member of a society, and bath some 
common terms of union and conjuncture, which make all 
the body susceptive of all accidents to any part. 

Jet. Taylor , Works (cd. 1836), I. 200. 

8. Combination of circumstances or affairs; 
especially, a critical state of affairs; a crisis. 

It pleased God to make tryall of my conduct in a con- 
juncture of the greatest and most prodigious hazard tlmt 
ever the youth of Englaud saw. Evelyn , Diary, 1041. 

Perhaps no man could, at that conjuncture, have ren- 
dered more valuable services to the court. 

Macaulay , Hist. Kng., vii. 

Those largest of all conjuncture* which you properly 
call times of revolution must demand and supply a delib- 
erative eloquence all their own. 

11 Choate, Addresses, p. 167. 

OOSjnngadt, a. [< L, copjung-ere, join together 
(see conjoin), + -erf 2 .] Haine as conjoined. 
eottfuration (kon-j$-rfi'shou), n. [< ME. con- 
juracioun a = D. eonjuratic = G. conjuration , < 
OP. conjuration, F. conjuration a Sp. conjura- 
tion be Pg. conjurcqfto = It. conaiuratione , < L. 
cotyuratio(n~), a swearing together, a conspira- 
cy, ML. also enchantment, adjuration, < conju- 


nct 


I am believed 
whose power I can 


to oofjure, raise storms and devils, by oqUB*. a. See 00** 

« do wonders, C01121*Dlet. O. See 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, iv. 2. ^ 


II. tram. 1 (kgn-j#r'). To call on or sum- 
mon by a sacred name or in a solemn maimer; 
implore with solemnity; adjure; solemnly en- 
treat. 

The Provost conjured him, as he was a Christian, to go 
and tell the Duke of Alva, his Provost was there clapped 
up, nor could he imagine why. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 28. 

I conjure you ! let him know. 

Whate'er was done against him, Cato did it 

Addison, Cato. 


See 

a. See covmdble. 

cannascenoe, oonnaao en cy (ko-nas'jm-ffiMri), 
n. [< connaacent: see •cnce, -ency.j 1. The 
birth of two or more at the same time; produc- 
tion of two or more together. [Bare.] 

Those gemlnous births and double eonmscetwies. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., ill. 15. 

8. The act of growing together or at the same 
time. [Bare.J 

Symphaais denotes a connatoenoe, or growing together. 

Wiseman. 


S (kuB'jfer). To affect or effect by magic or ootUUMCMlt (ko-nas'ent), a. [< LL. eonnat- 
enchantment j procure or bring about by prao- em(t-)n, pi*, of eonmud, be bom at the same 
twing the arts of a conjurer. time, < L. com-, together, + mud, be born : see 

The Poet neuer maketh any circles about your imagina- nascent, and of. connate.} 1. Bom or produced 
tlon, to coniure you to beleeue for true what ho writes. together or at the same time.— 8. Growing to- 
Sir p. Sidney, Apoi. for Poetrio. or fa company. [Bare in both uses*] 

dertl e into blUtl0n wWoh yoUr ^Shai 'ulrv*?* connate (kon'ftt);#. [«Sp. Pg. It. oomato, < 
deTUlnt0 - Shak., M. uf v., l. s. LL. oonnaUu, pp. of eonmud, be born together : 

see connascent, and of. cognate .] 1. Inborn : im- 
planted at or existing from birth; congenital. 


3 (kun'jGr). To call or raise up or bring into 
existence by conjuring, or as if by conjuring: 
with up : as, to oorjure up a phantom. 

Thou know'st my praise of nature most sincere, 

And that my raptures are not conjur'd up 
To serve occasions of poetic pomp. 

Cowper , The Task, i. 
lie cannot conjure up a succession of images, whether 
grave or gay, to flit across the fancy or play in the eye. 

Oxford, Int. to Ford's Plays, p. xliv. 


rare, tro. eonjuratus, «onspire, etc. : see conjure, -gyn, l Bee liat under adjure.- 9 . To chnnn, enchant, 
older form (in ME. and P.) is conjurimn, conjuret, n. [ME., = Pr. covjur = 8p. conjuroj 

from the verb.] Conjuration ; enchantment. 


The 

q.v.i 


er form (in ME. and F.) is corjurison , cosjuret. «. 
If. A conspiracy; a plot ; a league for - 
criminal ends. 


The conjuration of Catiline. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ill. 28. 

Conjuration* (societies bound by mutual oaths). 

English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), Int., p. xcviii. 

8. The act of calling on or invoking by a sacred 
name; adjuration; supplication; solemn en- 
treaty. 

We charge you. In the name of God, take heed. . . . 
Under this conjuration, speak, my lord. 

Shak., Hen. V., i. 2. 

Ly*. Answer uie truly. 

Lud. I will do that without a conjuration. 

Fletcher (and Massinger ?), Lovers' Progress, iv. 3. 

8. A magical form of words used with the view 
of evoking supernatural aid ; an incantation ; 
an enchantment ; a magic spell. 

I will a round uu varnish'd tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love : what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuratiitn, and what mighty magic 
(For sucli proceeding 1 am charg'd withal), 

I won his daughter. Shak., Othello, 1. 3. 

conjnratort (kon'jtf-rft-tor), n. [= F. conjura- 
teur aPr. Bp. Pg. conjarador = It. congiuratorc , 
< ML. conjurator , a conspirator, < L. corjurarc, 
pp. conjuratus, conspire, etc. : see conjure , r. 
Cf. conjurer.] In old Eng. late, one bound by an 
oath with others; a conjuror; a conspirator. 

Both these Williams before rchersed were rather taken 
of suspicion and lelowsie, because they were nerc of blood 
to the coniurators, then for any proued offence or crime. 

Grafton , Hen. VI l., an. 2ft. 


conjure (kon-jftr' or kun'jGr: see etym. and 
dels.), v. ; pret. andpp. conjured , ppr. conjuring. i uror - m Congrem, Love for Love, i! 

[Historically the pron. is kun'jGr in ail senses; COnjuring-CUP (kun'jGr-ing-kup), n. Same 


but the pron. kon-jflr', based on mod. F. or the surprise-cup 
L., is now prevalent in certain senses. Thedis- COnjUTiSOnt, *. 
tinction is modern. < MK. mnjuren, counjouren, 

< OF. conjurer , cunjurer , mod. F. conjurers: Bp. 

Pg. eonfurar = It. congiurare, < L. conjurarc , 
swear together, assent with an oath, assent, 
unite, agree, conspire, in ML. also conjure, ad- 
jure, exorcise/ corn-, together, + jurare, swear: 
see jurat, jury , and cf, adjure , perjure.] I, in- 
tram. If (kon-jttr')- To swear together; band 
together under oath ; conspire; plot. 


And gan out of her cofre take 
Hem thought an hevonly figure, 

Which alle by charme and by conjure 
Was wrought. Gower, Conf. Amaut, II. 247. 

conjnrement (kgn-jtir'mgnt), n. r< OF. con- 
jur ement s= It. congiuramento, < ML. oonjura- 
mentum , < L. conjurare , conjure: see conjure, 
Adjuration ; solemn demand or entreaty. 

Earnest intreaties and serious coujurements. 

Milton, Education. 

conjurer, conjuror (kon-jttr'Gr, -or, in senses 1 
ana 2; kun'jGr-Gr, -or, in senses 3 and 4), n . 
[=s OF. and F. conjureur = Sp. Pg. conjarador 
s = It. congiuratore , < ML. conjurator , a conjur- 
er, also one bound by an oath with others, a 
conspirator : see conjurator, and conjure , v . ] If, 
One bound by a solemn oath; a conjurator; a 
conspirator. — 8. One who solemnly enjoins or 
conjures.— 8. An enchanter; one who practises 
magic or uses secret charms ; a magician. 

Now do I 

Hit like a conjuror within my circle, 

And these tlio devils that are rais’d about mo. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, v. 6. 
From the acoouut the loser brings, 

The conjurer knows who stolo the things. Prior. 

Hence— 4. One who practises legerdemain; a 
juggler.— Bird-conjurer t, an augur; a haruspox ; one 
who divines by birds. Also called bird-diviner. —K o con- 
jurer, one who is far from being clover or learuod. 

Sir Sampson has a son wlio is expected to-night, and by 
the account I have heard of his education can be no con- 
CongrcM, Love for Love, li. 9. 

as 


A difference has been made by some : those diseases or 
conditions which are dependent upon original conforma- 
tion being called congenital ; while the diseases or affec- 
tions that may have supervened during gestation or deliv- 
ery are termed connate. JJunglison. 

The conviction that if we are sent into the world with 
certain connate principles of truth, those principles can- 
not be false. G.H.Lewee. 

8. Cognate; allied in origin or nature. 

There was originally no greater mechanical aptitude, 
and no groater desire to progress, in us than in the con- 
nate nations of northern Europe. 

H. Spencer , Social Statics, p. 429. 

That keen acumen connate with daring boldness, and 
that power to govern linguistic phenomena, which the 
Grtfctingen professor has heretofore displayed in fields of 
investigation embracing a wider horizon. 

Anur. Jour. Philol., VII. 282. 

In the wilderness I And something more dear and con- 
nate than In streets or villages. Emerson, Mine., p. 17. 

3. In anat. and cool., united; not separated by 
a joint or suture; confluent; specifically, in 
entom., immovably united ; soldered together. 
Thus, the mentum and ligula may be connate— 
that is, not separately movable.— 4. In hot., 
united congenitally: a general term including 
both adnatc and coalescent . Some- 
times coherent.— co nnat e elytra, in 
entom-., those elytra which arc immovably 
united at the suture, the wings in this 
case being aborted. — Oonnate leaf, a 
leuf of which the lower lobes are united, 
either about the stem, if sessile, or above 
the petiole, if petlolate : in the first case 
it is perfoliate ; In the second, peltate. 

connate-perfoliate (kon'ftt-per- 
fd'li-at), a. In hot., connate about 
the stem by a broad base: said of opposite 
leaves. 

connation (ko-na'shon), n. [< LL. connatus, 
connate: see connate, and cf. cognation.] 1. 
Connection by birth : natural union. Dr. H. 
More. [Bare.J — 8. In eodl. and anat., the for- 
mation and production of two things together; 
original union; junction from the first: as, the 
connation of the toes of a palmiped bird by their 
webs ; connation of two processes of bone which 
arise by a single center of ossification. Con- 
nation is an earlier and more intimate or com- 
plete union than confluence. Bee confluent, 2. 



Connate Leaves. 


Of the same origin; connected by 


Hlcu . . . ooniured ageynst loram. 

Wydif, 4 Kl. [2 KI.J lx. 14 (Oxf.). 


[ME. conjurison, conjurisoun, 

conjurcson, ' conjoureson, < OF. conjurmn, con - . 
jureison , oonjurtisun, conjuroison, vernacular oonnational (ko-n&'shfin-al), a. [< connation 
form of conjuration, > ME. cfrnjurmioun, E. con- * 
juration, q. v.] 1 . A conspiracy ; a conjuration. 

There is made a strong coniurystmn. 

Wyclif, 2 Ki. [2 Ham.] xv. 12. 

8. An enchantment; a conjuration; a charm. 

So he loomed . . . 

Ay to aquelle his eneniyo 
With charmes and with conjurisons. 

King Alieaunder (Weber s Metr. Korn.), 1. 79. 


-of.] 
birth. 

connatural (ko-nat'6-ral), a . 
ss Sp. Pg. connatural 


[■b F. connatural 
m It. connaturale, < ML. 

connatural^, < L. com-, together, + naturalis , 
natural, etc. : see natural.] 1 . Of the same na- 
ture; like in quality or kind; closely related 
or assimilated. 


Had conjured among themselves and conspired against or art of a conjurer; magic; jugglery. 


.. ™ V| «... «... j «.. . , Often It falls out that great Solemnities are waited on 

His sernamitia rvumt und rnAiuntdjtn. bvtwene henmciuen COSjnrOT, *. See conjurer. with great Disasters — or rather, indeed, u being connatu - 

ms ruauntisrysenan^w^re^nyt^enen ^ cOT^Ury (kun'jGr-i), W. [< conjure + -y.] The ral, they can hardly be asunder. Baker, Chronicles, p.62. 

- s -* -— And mix with our connatural dust 

Milton , P. L., xl. 629. 

8. Belonging by birth or nature; intimately 
pertaining; oonnate; inborn. 

These affections are connatural to us, and as we grow * 
up, so do they. Sir R L‘ Estrange. 


the Englishmen, 


And in proud rebellious arms 
t third part of heaven's sons. 


Drew after him the third part of heaven's sons, 
Conjured against the Highest. MU* on, P. L,, il. 693, 


[Rare.] 

Priesthood works out its task age after age, . . . exer- 
cising the same eonjury over ignorant baron and cowardly 
hind. Motley, Dutch Republic, 1. 30. 


8 (kun'j&r). To practise the arts of a conjnr- conk (kongk), n. [E. dial., var. of cank L] A 

confidential chat. 

“ Well ! yo' lasses will have your eonks, a know ; secrets 
’i>out sweethearts and such like." 


er ; use arts to engage, or as if to engage, the 
aid of supernatural agents or elements in per- 
forming some extraordinary act. 

Therupon he gan conjure 
So that through bis encliantement 
This lady . . . 

Met jdreamedl as she sleptc thilke while 
How fro the heven ther came a light 

Gower, iUmt. Amaut., IH. 67. 
I conjure only but to raise up him. 


But in spite of its power of aashnilation, there Is much 
. - - w hich has never become eofmofu- 


Mrs. GaskeU, Sylvia’s Lovers, vl. 


of the speech of Engl 
ral to the Anglican peo^le.^ 


Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., I. 


Con moto(kcm md^). [It.: con, < L. cum, with ; oo&nfttlUAlity (ko-nat-fi-ral^-ti), n. [b OF. 
moto, < L. motm, motion, movement, < movere , conmaturalite, connaturaiete m Pg. connaturali- 
pp. motm, move: see cum- and move.] In mu- dade m It oonnaturaUtd, < ML. # o onnaturalt 
tic, with spirited movement. ta(f-)s, < oonnaturalis : see connatural.] Par- 

oonn 1 ^, v. See «mi, oo*i. ticlpation in the same nature; natural union or 


up him. wiiiii-T, v. w.-, w 

Skat, B. and J., li. l. 00B& 8 , o. 4 Bee 00**. 


relation. [Bare.] 



There ii a oounatwr aHto and oongruity between that 
knowledge . . . and that future estate of the soul. 

Btr M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 12. 

connatnraliia (ko-ziaj'tl-ral-la), v. t [< con- 
natural + 4w.] To oonneot by nature; adjust 
or reoonoile naturally. [Bare.] 

How often have you been forced to iwaUow sickness 
. . . before ever you could connaturalixe your midnight 
revela to your temper. J. Scott , Christian Life, L 4. 

connatturally (ko-nat'ft-ral-i), ado . In a con- 
natural manner: oonnately; by nature; origi- 
nally. Sir M. Hale. 

There exists between our own being and the world of 
externalities a wide range of oormaturally established re- 
lations. Mind, IX. 876. 

OfmnaturalneflS (ko-nai't|-r§l-nes), w. Partici- 
pation in the same nature; natural union or 
relation. 

Such is the sweetness of our sins, such the connatural- 
nest of our corruptions. 

Bp. Atterbury , Sermons, I., Pref, to xi. 

eonnature (ko-nft' j®r), n. [< con- 4- nature. Gf. 
connaturalA Likeness in nature or kind ; iden- 
tity or similarity of character. 

Connature was defined as likeness in kind, either between 
two ohangee in consciousness or between two states of con- 
sciousness. H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol, f 871. 


dery. Also called Java canvas and toile oolbert . 
conned, v. A Middle English form of oon*, 
con 1 . 

Conne 2 t, v. t. A Middlo English form of con%. 
connect (kG-nekt'), v. [= F. connecter m Sp. 
conectar = It. connettere, < L. connectere , usually 
conectere, pp. conncxus, ednexus, bind together, 
connect. < com -, co-, together + nectere, pp. 
nexus, bind, tie, =s Skt. y nah 9 bind: see nexus.'] 
I, trans. To bind or fasten together; join or 
unite; conjoin ; combine: associate closely: as, 
to connect ideas; the strait of Gibraltar connects 
the Mediterranean with the Atlantic. 

To Him no high, no low, no great, no small : 

He fills, He bounds, connect*, and equals all. 

Pope, Essay on Man, l 280. 

How, in the earliest states of society, all truth that has 
any Interest or importance for man will connect Itself with 
heaven. De Quincey, Style, ii. 

The English . . . saw their sovereign . . . connecting 
himself by the strongest ties with the most faithless and 
merciless persecutor. Macaulay, Sir James Mackintosh, 
netting cartilage. So e cartilage. 

L intram. To join, unite, or cohere. 

This part will not connect with what goes before. 

Bp. Uome, 

connectedly (kq-nok'ted-li), adv. By connec- 
tion; in a connected manner; conjointly; co- 
herently, as an argument. 

Emectlng-cell (kq-nek'ting-sel), w. A term 
used by Harvey for kcterocyst. 
connecting-link (kq-Hek'tmg-lingk), n. 1. A 
chain-link having a movable section, so that 
it can be used to unite two portions of a chain. 
Also called coupling-link.— 2. Figuratively, 
anything that links or joins one thing to an- 
other; that which serves to connect or unite 
members of a series, or to fill a hiatus between 
them : as, a connecting-link in an argument, or 
in a chain of evidence; a connecting-link be- 
tween two orders of being, 
cameotlng-rod (kq-nek'tmg-rod), n. In engin. : 
(a) The coupling-rod which connects the pis- 
ton with the crank of the driving-wheel axle of 
a locomotive engine. Bee cut under locomo- 
tive . (6) The outside coupling-rod which con- 
nects the wheels of a locomotive engine, (c) 
The rod connecting the cross-head of a beam- 
engine with that end of the working-beam which 
plays over the cylinder. 

connection, connexion (ko-nek'shon), n. 
[Prop, connexion connection being a false spell- 
ing, like flection f deflection , inflection, reflection 
offer the supposed analogy of affection, dejec- 
tion, etc., wtuch, however, depend on verbs 
(affect, deflect, etc.) in which the t really belongs 
to the L. pp. and supine stem, whereas in con- 
nect, deflect , etc., it is a part of the present 
stem; < F. connexion = Bp. conexion = Pg. 
oonnexdo m It. connessione, < L. connexio(n-), 
usually cdncxio(n-), < connectere , odnectere, pp. 
conncxus, conexus , connect: see connect.] 1. 
The state of being connected or joined ; union 
by junction, by an intervening substance or 
medium, by dependence or relation, or by or- 
der in a series. 

My heart, which by s aeoret harmony 

Bull moves with thine, join’d in connexion sweet. 

Milton, P. L, x. 850. 
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Ever while you U?e have two plots to your tragedy. 
The grand point in managing them is only to let your un- 
der mot have as little connexion with your main plot as 
possible. Sheridan, The OritiML & 

Connection between cause and effect Wheunll. 

All the requisite nervous connection* are fully estab- 
lished during the brief embryonic existence of each crea- 
ture. j, piuke, Evolutionist P* 810. 

9. The act of connecting; the act of uniting, 
associating, or bringinginto relation.— 3. Sexu- 
al intercourse.— 4, Relationship by family ties, 
more particularly by distant consanguiinty or 
by marriage; hence, a relative, especially a 
distant one. 

Bat. pray, Mr. Premium, uro you acquainted at all with 
any of my connexion* t Sheridan, School for Scandal, 11L 8. 

Now shell know what a deuco of a fellow she has 
slighted ; she'll know she has put an affront upon a con- 
nection of the Tod worths I 

J. T. Trwvitridge, Coupon Bonds, p. 74. 

6. A circle of persons with whom one is brought 
into more or less intimate relation : as, a large 
business connection ; hence, any member of 
such a circle.— 0. An association or united 
body; a religious sect: as, the Methodist con- 
nection. 

It was a tolerably oomfortablo class of the community, 
that dreadful connection. Mrs, Oliphant, Salem Chapel, fi. 

7. A series or set of circumstances or notions ; 
a number of related notions or matters under 
consideration, or thought of together: especial- 
ly in the phrases in this connectum or in that con- 
nection (tnat is, in connection with the matter 
now, or then, mentioned or under discussion). 
- Christian Connecti on . See Christianl, n., 6 (a).— 
To make OOnnettlfmi, to join or meet, especially a rail- 
way-train or a steamboat, at the place and time intended : 
as, ho failed to make connection* at Hew York. fOolloq.) 
=Syn. 1. Junction, etc. (see union ) ; coherence, continu- 
ity, association, alliance, intercourse, communication, af- 
finity.— 4. Relative , etc. See relation, 

connection&l, connexional (ko-nek'shgn-al), 
a. [< connection, connexion, + -al] 1, Per- 
taining to or of the nature of a connection or 
union. — 2. Pertaining to a religious sect or 
connection. 

Thus in all the conneotional interests of the united 
church there would bo from the very commencement the 
most practical union. Christ. Union, Oct. 18, 1871, p. 252. 

connectiral (kon-ek-tl'val or ko-nek'ti-val), a . 
[< connective + -al .] Relating to or of the 
nature of a connective. 

connective (kq-nek'tiv), a. and n. [= F. con- 
nect f, < NL. connectivus, < L. connectere, con- 
nect: see connect and -ive. Ct. connexive.] I, 
a. Having the power of connecting; serving or 
tending to connect; connecting. 

There are times when prepositions totally lose their con- 
nective nature, being converted into adverbs. 

Harri*, Hermes, 11 8, 
Connective tissue. In anat.. a tissue of znesoblastic ori- 
gin, composed of fusiform and branching cells with flbril- 
lated intercellular substance. It forms the corium and the 
tendons and ligaments, and constitutes the framework of 
tho various organs in which their proper cells are sus< 
tallied. It yields gelatin on boiling. The connective - 
tissue group embraces connective tissue proper, bone, 
dentine, cartilage, and mucous tissue. These are all de- 
rived from the mesoblast. 

n. n. That which connects. Specifically— (a) 
In gram,, a word used to connect words, clauses, and sen- 
tences. In the widest sense this term includes relatives 
aud words derived from them, many adverbs, prepositions 
(as connecting verbs and adjectives with nouns, or one 
nonn with another), and conjunctions : but It is most fre- 
quently applied to conjunctions, (jb) In tot., the portion 
of the filament which connects the two cells of an anther. 
Bee stamen. ( e ) In anal and totll., a nervous commis- 
sure ; a cord between two ganglia : distinguished from 
ganglion. 

connectively (kq-nek'tiv-li), adv. In a con- 
nective manner; by union or conjunction; 
jointly. 

Whenever they [the people] can unite connectively, or 
by deputation. Swift. 

connecthrom (kon-ek-tl'vum), n. [NL., neut. 
of connectivus : see connective.] In anat. and 
physiol., a tissue belonging to the connective- 
tissue group. 

connector (kft-nek'tor), n. [< connect + -or.] 
One who or tnat which connects. Specifically— 
(a) In them., % small flexible tube for connecting the ends 
of glass tubes in pneumatic experiments. (6) In elect., a 
device for holding two parts of a conductor in intimate 
contact; a binding-screw; a damp, (e) A car-coupling. 
IBng.] 

c onnellit e (ko-nel'It), n. [Named after a Brit- 
ish chemist, Connell.] A rare sulphatochlo- 
rid of oopper, occurring in slender hexagonal 
crystals or a fine blue color in Cornwall, Eng- 
land.. 

oonner 1 (kon'Br), n. [< con 2 + -or 1 .] One 
who tests, examines, or inspects; one who has 
a special knowledge of anything. See ale- 
conner. 


(kon'Sr or knn'ftr), «. [Abo condor; < 

cant + -er*.] 1. One who gives steering eftree- 
tions to the helmsman of a ship.— 9f. A per- 
son who stood upon a cliff or an elevated port 
of the sea-coast m the time of the herring-fish- 
ing, to point out to the fishermen by signs the 
course of shoals of fish ; a balker. 

Connor 8 (kun'Sr), n. [Also connor, cummer; 
origin obscure.] 1. An English name of the 
CrenUabrus melops, a fish of the family Labrida. 
—2. Bee dinner. 

connext, V. t. [< L. conncxus, ednexus, pp. of con- 
nectere, odnectere, join together: see connect.] 
To link together; join; connect. 

All with that general harmony ao connexed and dlapoaed 
aa no one little part can be misting to the illustration of the 
whole. 

B. Jenson , King James’s Coronation Entertainment 
connex (kon'eks), n. [< L. conncxus, pp, : see 
the verb.] In geom., any mixed form consist- 
ing partly of points and partly of lines, or of 
other diverse elements; specifically, a three- 
dimensional system of elements each consist- 
ing of a line and a point in a fixed plane, or a 
four-dimensional system of elements each con- 
sisting of a plane and a point in space. The 
order cl a connex is the degree of its equation In point- 
coordinates ; its olaes is the degree of its equation in tan- 
gential coordinates (or the class of the enveloping curve 
or surface when the polut is fixed). 

connexion! n. Bee connection. 
connexional, a. Bee oonnectiondL 
connexity (kq-nek'sj-ti), 91. [As connex + 4ty.] 
The state of oeing connected. 

The connexity of a neural group. O. JET. Lew*. 

connaadva, n- Plural of eonnextvum. 
conmtxhret (kq-nek'siv), a. [» Bp. conexivo m 
Pg. connexivo, < LL. connexions, conexims, serv- 
ing to oonneot, < L. conncxus, ednexus, pp. of 
connectere, odnectere, connect: see connect. Ct. 
connective .] Connective. 

Brought In by this connexive particle, Therefore (Gen. 
ii. 24). Milton, Tetrachordon. 

OOnnexiVTUn (kon-ek-sTvujn), n. ; pi. connexiva 
(-vtt). [NL., neut. of LL. connexions, ednextous, 
serving to unite: see connexive.] In entom., tbs 
flattened lateral border of the abdomen of he- 
mipterous insects, separated by deep grooves 
or sutures from the tergal and ventral surfaces, 
and frequently much dilated, so that it extends 
beyond the hemelytron in repose, 
cozmlctation (kon-ik-t&'shon), 9». [< L. com- + 
nictatio(n-), winking; < nictare . pp. nictatus, 
wink : see connive.] The act of winking. Bailey . 
Cozmiet, 9i. An obsolete spelling of cony. 
Comlngif, n. and a. An obsolete form of cun- 
ning*. 

conning 2 (kon'ing), 9t. [Verbal n. of con 2 .] 
The act of one who cons or pores over a lesson. 
conning 3 (kon'ing or kun'ing), n. [Verbal n. 
of con*, t\J The act or art of directing a helms- 
man in steering or piloting a vessel, 
oonziing-towor (kon'ing-tou^r), ft. The low, 
dome-shaped, shot-proof pilot-house of a war- 
vessel, particularly an ironclad, 
conniption (ko-nip'shon), ft. An attack of 
hysteria; a fit of rage or vexation. [Slang, 
It. SO 8 

connivance (kj-nl'vans), ft. [Less correct 
form for connivence, also written connivency; 
< F. connivence = Bp. Pg. connivencia *= It. con- 
nivenza , < L. conniventia, edniventia , < mnnivere, 
conivei'e, connive : see connive,] 1. The act of 
conniving, tacitly permitting, or indirectly aid- 
ing; collusion by withholding condemnation or 
exposure ; tacit or implied encouragement, es- 
pecially of wrong-doing. 

It is better to mitigate usury by declaration than to suf- 
fer it to rage by connivance. Bacon, Usury, 

Better had it beene tor him that the heathen had heard 
the fame of his justice than of his wllfull connivence and 
partiality. Milton, On Bet of Hnxnb. Bemonst 

Such abuses had gradually prevailed and gained strength 
by connivance. Hallam. 

2. In the law of divorce, specifically, the cor- 
rupt consenting of a mamed person to that 
conduct in the spouse of which complaint is 
afterward made. Bishop . 
connivancyt rko-nl'v&n-si), n. Same as conni- 
vance or connivency. 

connive (ko-nlv'), v.j pret. and pp. connived, 
ppr. conniving, [as F. cenniver, Ch'. oonnivere, 
usually conivere, wink, wink at, overlook an er- 
ror or crime, < 00 m-, co-, + *nivere, wink, akin to 
nicere, beckon, freq. nictate, wink.] L intrams. 
It. Towink. 

The artist is to teach them how to nod judiciously, to 
connive with either eye. Spectator, No. SOU 
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Hence— 2. To wink, or refrain from looking, 
in a figurative sense, as at a culpable person 
or act ; give aid or encouragement by silence 
or forbearance ; conceal knowledge of a fault 
or wrong : followed by at (formerly sometimes 
with on). 

But what avail'd it Eli to be liimaelf blameless, while he 
conniv'd at others that were abominable ¥ 

Milton , Hist Eng., lii. 

Knowing they were reduoed to the extremity o( famine, 
he generously connived at the methods practised to supply 
them with provisions. Goldsmith, Cultivation of Taste. 

8. To bo in secret complicity; have a furtive 
or clandestine understanding: followed by with : 
as, to connive with one in a wrongful act. [Col* 
loq. or rare.] — 4f. To waive objection ; act as 
if satisfied; acquiesce: used absolutely. 

Upon the Pope’s threatening to excommunicate the King, 
Thurstane entred upon his Bishoprick, and the King con- 
nived. Baker , Chronicles, p. 41. 

To show I am not flint, but affable, as you say, ... I 
relent, I connive , most affable Jack. 

Ford and Dckker , Witch of Edmonton, li. 1. 

5f. To tamper: followed by with . 

Nor were they (statutes] ever intended to be connived 
with in tile least syllable. 

Bp, Hacket , Abp. Williams, i. 178. 

H.t tram . To shut one’s eyes to; wink at; 
tacitly permit. 

Divorces were not connived only, but with eye open al- 
lowed. Milton. 


connivencet (ko-m'Yen8), n. Same as conn i- 
t tame. 

connivencyt (ko-nTvgn-si), n, 1 . Connivance. 


T have conniv'd at this, your friend and you, 

But what is got by this connivancy t 

Fletcher ( and another), LdVc's Cure. 

8. In nat. hint., convergence; close approach. 
Bentham . 

Also connivancy . 

connivent (kg-ni'vent), a. [= F. connivent = 
Pg. It. connivente , < L. (mniven(t-)s, cdnivm(t-)s , 
ppr. of connivere , cdniverc: see connive.] If. 
Conniving ; wilfully blind or tolerant. 

Justice . . . connivent, ... or, If I may so say, oaci- 
tant and supine. Milton, Divorce, ii. 3. 

2. In nat. hist., having a gradually inward di- 
rection; converging; coming in contact: as, 
the connivent wings of an insect, or petals of a 
flower. In anat., specifically applied to circular folds 
of the mucous membrane of the intestine, lying in series 
along the inner wall of tho tube and projecting into its 
lnmcn, increasing the absorbing and secreting surface : 
as, the connivent valves (valvuhc connlventcs). 

connlver (k#-m'v6r), m. One who connives. 

Abettors, counsellors, concenters, commeudcrs, conni- 
vere. concealers ; each of these will he found guilty before 
God s tribunal. Junius, Slime Stigmatised (1639), p. 82T>. 

conniving (ko-nl'ving), p. a . [Ppr. of connive , 
v.] Same a nco^nivent, 2. 

Oonnodustes (kon-o-k5'tez), n. [NL. (Lich- 
tenstein); also improp. Connoelieetex, , Connochv- 
tes; < Gr. k6vw^, beard, 4- X a ' IT7 h mane (NL. 
durta, a bristle).] A genus of antilopine rumi- 
nants, represented by the wildebeest or gnu, C. 
gnu . Bee gnu. Also called Catoblepax. 

connoisseur (kon-i-sur' or -s£r'), [< F. con - 

noisxeur, formerly cognotexeur , now connoisseur, 
< OF. conotexeor , connteseour, eonixsour, etc. 
(k Pr. conomere, conoisxedor = Sp. conocedor = 
Pg. conhecedor a= It. conoxeitore), <OF. eonoixtre, 
connoistre (connotes-), F. con mitre (connatex-) 
sar Pr. conoxcer , conoixxer = Sp. conoxcer (obs. ), 
eonocer = Pg. conhecer = It. eonoxcere , know, < 
L. cognoxcere, know : see cognition, cognisance, 
cognise , cognosce .] A critical judge of any art, 
particularly of painting, sculpture, or music; 
one competent to pass a critical judgment: as, 
a connoisseur of carvings ; a connoisseur of lace. 


Your lesson team'd, you'll be secure 

To get the name of connoisseur. Swift, Poetry. 


What connoisseurs say of some pictures painted by 
Raphael in his youth may be said oz this campaign. It 
was in Frederic’s early bad manner. 

Macaulay , Frederic the Great. 
The connoisseur is 11 one who knows," as opposed to the 
dilettant, who only "thinks that he knows. 

Fair holt, Diet. Terms of Art, p. 127. 


OOHHOiM 61 irship (kon-i-sur 'ship or -s6r'sbip), 
n. [< connoisseur + ship,] The r61e or part 
of a connoisseur; critical judgment in matters 
of art. 


How well his connoitsmirsh ip understands 
The graceful bend, and the voluptuous swell. 

Byron, Uhllde Harold, iv. 68. 

Connor, *. Bee Conner*, 1 . 
connotate (kon'p-tat), V, t , ; pret. and pp. con- 
notated, ppr. connotating. [C ML. *< wnnotatus, 
pp* of connotare, connote: see connote .] To 


denote secondarily: refer to something besides 
the object named : imply the existence of along 
with or as correlated to the object named; 
connote: thus, the term u father "connotates a 
“child”: used especially of qualities whose ex- 
istence is implied by adjectives: distinguished 
from denotate, denote . 

Law and punishment being relations, and mutually con- 
notating each the other. 

Bp, Beynolds, The Passions, p. 619 (Ord MS.). 

God’s foreseeing doth not include or connotate prede- 
termining. Hammond, 

connotation (kon-$-ta'shqn), ft. [ss F. conno- 
tation = Bp. connotadon "■= Pg. oonnotag&o, < 
ML. *connotatio(n -), < connotare , pp. *connota- 
tux, connote: s ee connote,] 1. Secondary de- 
notation ; reference to something besides the 
object named. 

In regard to the word black, we merely annex to it the 
syllable ness ; and It is immediately Indicated that all con- 
notation is dropped. James Mill, Human Mind, lx. 

2. That which constitutes the meaning of a 
word; the aggregation of attributes expressed 
by a word ; that which a word means or implies : 
distinguished from denotation . Bee extract, and 
connote, v. 

The more usual mode of declaring the connotation of a 
name Is by predicating two or more connotatlve names 
which make up among thorn tho whole connotation of 
the name to be defined, as, Man is a corporeal, organised, 
animated, rational being, shaped so and so ; or we may 
employ names which connote several of the attributes at 
once, as, Man is a rational animal shaped so and so. 

J. S. Mill, I.ogic, I. vilf. • 2. 

connotatlve (ko-nd'tg-tiv), a . [= F. connotatif 
= Bp. Pg. connotativo, < ML. connotativux, < * con- 
notates, pp. of connotare , connote : sec connote, 
connotate!] Having the quality of connoting; 
implying an attribute while denoting a subject : 
applied to any term which connotates or con- 
notes anything, in whatever sense those verbs 
may be used. [The Latin equivalent cunnotativus Is 
frequent in the scholastic writers, from Alexander of Hales, 
one of the earliest, who gives relativa appellatio as the 
equivalent of nomen connotan * , to William of Occam, who 
says : "A connotative name is that which signifies one thing 
primarily and another secondarily ; and such a name prop- 
erly has a nominal definition, . . . and frequently a part 
of that definition ought to be placed in the nominative and 
part in an oblique case, ... as with tho noun white , . . . 
that which possesses whiteness.’’ The word is used In this 
Bense in older English writers. Several modern writers, 
as Jamoft Mill, have used it in nearly the same way; but 
J. H. Mill’s Influence has established, alongside of the old 
meaning, another, used by his followers, which is defined 
in the following extract : 

A connotative term is one which denotes a subject, and 
implies an attribute. By a subject Is here meant anything 
which possesses attributes. Thus John, or London, or Eng- 
land, are names which signify a subject only. Whiteness, 
length, virtue, signify an attribute only. None of these 
names, therefore, are connotative. But white, long, vir- 
tuous are connotative. The word white denotes all white 
things, as snow, paper, the foam of the sea, etc., and im- 
plies, or, as it was termed by the schoolmen, connotes, the 
attribute whiteness. •/. S. Mill, Logic, I. ii, | 6.1 

Connotative being, See being. 
connote (ko-not'), v.i prot. and pp. connoted, 
ppr. connoting . [= Sp. connotar, < ML. con- 

notare, connote, < L. com-, together, + notare, 
mark, note : Bee note, v and «f. connotate.] i, 
tram . X. Same as connotate . 

Good, In the general sense of It, connotes also a certain 
suitableness of it to some other thing. South. 

White, in the phrase white horse, denotes two things, 
the color and the horse: but it denotes the color prima- 
rily, the horse secondarily. We say that it notes tho pri* 
inary, connotes the secondary signification. 

James Mill, Human Mind, L 

2. To signify; mean; imply. 

It \ Cosmos] denotes tho entire phenomenal universe ; it 
connotes the orderly uniformity of nature, and the nega- 
tion of mlraclo or extraneous disturbance of any kind. 

J. Fisks, Cosmic Philos., 1. 182. 
LThls moaning was introduced by J. S. Mill. A word con- 
notes those attributes which its predication of a subject 
asserts that that subject possesses. But connote is now of- 
ten loosely used in such a sense that any attribute known 
to he possessed by all the objects denoted by a term is 
said to be connoted by that term. Mill discountenances 
this use of the word. 

In some cases it is not easy to decide precisely how much 
a particular word does or does not connote ; that is, we do 
not exactly know (the case not having arisen) what degree 
of difference in the objeot would occasion a difference in 
the name. Thus, it is clear that the word man, besides 
animal life and rationality, connotes also a certain external 
form ; but it would lie Impossible to say precisely what 
form ; that is, to decide how great a deviation from the 
form ordinarily found In the rwlngs whom we are aocus* 
tomed to call men would suffice In a newly discovered 
race to make us refuse them the name of man. 

.J. S. Mill, Logic, I. ii.»M 
■ fyn. Note, Denote, Connote. See the definitions of these 
words. 

XX, intram. To have a meaning or significa- 
tion in connection with another word. 


Some grammarians have arid that an adjective only 
connotes, and means nothing by itself. 

Home Toots, Diversions of Parley, it 6. 

connotive (ko-nfi'tiv), a. [< connote + 4ve. 
Of. connotative.] Connoting; significant; con- 
veying the meaning, os of a word ; connotative. 

Mr. Spencer, . . . preferring to nee a term connotive at 
true humility and the limitations of the human mind, 
calls this mysterious objeot of religious feeling "The Un- 
knowable." Pop. ScL Mo., XXVI. 407. 

connubial (ka-nfi'bi-ftl), a. [= Bp. Pg. connu- 
bial be It. connubiale , < L. oonnubmite, usually 
odnubialte , < connvbium, usually odnubium, mar- 
riage^ com-, oo-, together, 4- nubere, veil, marry : 
see nubile, nuptialT] Pertaining to marriage; 
nuptial; springing from or proper to the mar- 
ried state; matrimonial; conjugal. 

Nor turn’d, I weon. 

Adam from his fair spouse, nor Eve the rites 
Mysterious of connubial love refused. 

Milton, P. L., iv. 748. 

Contented toil, and hospitable care, 

And kind oonnubial tenderness are there. 

Goldsmith, Des. Vll., 1. 404. 

-Byn. Conjugal, Hymeneal , etc. Sec matrimonial, 
connubiality (ko-nu-bi-al'J-ti), n, [< connubial 
+ 4fy.1 1. The state of being connubial. — 2. 
Anything pertaining to the married state. 

With the view of stopping some alight connubialities 
which had begun to pass between Mr. and Mrs. Browdle. 

Dickens , Nicholas Nickleby, xlll. 

connubially (kg-nu'bi-al-i), adv. In a oonnu- 
bial manner; as man and wife, 
connndatet (kon'u-d&t), v. t. [< L. com- (in- 
tensive) + nudatus, pp. of nudare, moke naked, 
< nudus , naked: see nude.] To strip naked. 
Bailey. 

oonnumerate (ko-nu'me-rat), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. connumerated, ppr. comumerating . [< LL. 
connumeratux, pp. of connumerarc (> Bp. connu- 
mcrar = It. connumerarc), < L. com-, together, + 
numerare , number: see numerate, number, t?.] 
To reckon or count conjointly, or together with 
something else. 

Ought to bo connumerated or reckoned together. 

Cudworth. 

connumeration (ko-nfi-mg-ra'shgn), n. Bp. 
connumeracion as It. connumeraaione , < ML. con- 
numeratio(n -), < LL. connumcrare, pp. connume- 
ratux , number with : see oonnumerate.] A reck- 
oning together. 

Insisting upon the connumeration of the three persons. 

Parson, To Travis, Letters, p. 226. 

oonnusanoet (kon'u-saus), n. An obsolete form 
of cognizance. 

connnsantt (kon'u-sant), a. An obsolete form 
of cognizant. 

connusort (kon'u-sfir), it. An obsolete form of 
cognizor . 

connutritioufl (kon-^-trish'us), a. [< con- + 
nutritious.] If. Nourished or brought up to- 
gether. Coles, 1717.— 2. Imbibed with one’s 
nourishment ; resulting from a special kind of 
food; growing with one’s growth: said espe- 
cially of diseases which are congenital or are 
contracted from a nurse. 
conny 1 (kon'i), o. Borne as canny. [Prov.Eng.] 
COnny^t, n. An obsolete spelling of cony. 
Oonocardium (kfi-n$-kar'di-um), n. [NL., < 
Gr. xuwr, a cone, + xapdla as E. heart.] A ge- 
nus of fossil bivalve shells, from the Silurian 
and Carboniferous 
strata of Europe and 
America, of which C. 
hibemicum is the type, 
conocarp (kft’nd- 
kftrp), n. [< Gr. kL 
vog, a cone, 4* xafmdg, 
fruit.] In hot., a 
fruit consisting of a 
collection of carpels 
arranged upon a con- 
ical center, os the 
blackberry. [Bare.] 
conooaphalito (k6-no- 
sef'o-flt), n. A fossil 
of the genus Conooe- 
phalitex. 

CmcmphallteB (k6-n$-sef-f»-ll't*z), n. [NL. 
(Adams, 1648), < Gr. Ktavoa, a cone, 4- 
the head, 4- -ites.] A genus of triiobites, having 
the glabella narrowed in front, few thoracic 
rings, and moderately developed abdomen, 
mode the type of a family ConooephalitUke . 
Oonoce pha l md a n. pi 

[NL., v ConocepMUtes 4* -idee.] A family of 
triiobites, typified by the genus Conooephafites* 
Also written Conocephamb . 



CmeoarJium kiStmienm. 



Oosooephftlttf n. [Np., < Gr. 

n&voc, a co m f 4* Ke+afy, a need.] 1. A mnm 
of natatorial orthopterous insect*, of the family 
Ixmstidw, having the vertex conical (whence 
the name), the elytra long and leafy, the legs 
long and slender, the antennas filiform, ana 
the ovipositor ensate. There are several spades of 
Chase green grasshoppers, snoh as C. mandibularie of Bn* 
rope and the common C. cneiger of the United States. 

8f. A generic name variously used for certain 
crustaceans, beetles, reptiles, and worms. 

oonocnneni (kd-n^kd'n^ns), n. ; pi. eonocunei 
(-1). [NL., < L. conus, a cone, + cuneus, a 
wedge: see cone and oofai.l 1. A geometrical 
solid having one curved ana three plane faces, 
one of which is the quadrant of a circle and has 
as one edge a line equal and parallel to one of 
the radii of the circle forming a boundary of 
the quadrant.—* 2. A surface generated by a 
right line which constantly crosses a fixed right 
line at right angles, and also constantly inter- 
sects the circumference of a fixed circle. 

conodont (kft'nd-dont), a. [< Gr. kuvoc. a cone, 
+ Mote (Moot--) as E. tooth.] A small glistening 
fossil organism, discovered by Pander in Silu- 
rian ana Devonian rocks in Russia, and subse- 
quently observed in other strata in different 
legalities, and variously supposed to be a tooth 
of a eyolostomous fish, or a spine, booklet, or 
denticle of a moll tusk or an annelid: so named 
frdm its conical tooth-like appearance. These 
organisms are certainly not teeth of any verte- 
brates, and are probably the remains of worms. 

Conodont*, supposed to belong to the Myxtnida, are mi- 
nute paheocolo tooth-like fossils. 

Paeeoe, ZotiL Glass., p. 178. 

conoid 1 (kd'noid), a. and n. [= F. oonoide = Sp. 
candid = Pg. It. conoids, < Gr. icuvoeify c, conical 
(neut. rd kuvociMc, a conoid), < tc&voc, a cone, + 
elSocy form.] I. a. Having the form of a cone; 
eonoidai. 

IX. n. 1. In geotn . : (a) A solid formed by the 
revolution of a conic section about its axis. 

If the conic section is a parabola, the resulting solid Is a 
parabolic conoid, or paraboloid ; if a hyperbola, the solid 
is a hyperbolic conoid, or hyperboloid: if an ollipso, an, 
elliptic conoid, a spheroid, or an ellipsoid. But the term 
conoid is often used to Include the hyperboloids and para- 
boloids and to exclude the spheroids. This is the mean- 
ing of the Greek word with Archimedes. (5) A skew 
surface which may be generated by a straight 
line moving in such a manner as to touch a 
straight line and curve, and continue parallel 
to a given plane, (o) A surface generated by 
the revolution of an arc of a circle about its 
sine. — 2. In anal, the eonarium or pineal 
body. 

conoid 2 (kfl'nold), a. and n. [< Conus + -oid.] 
I. a. In conch., resembling or having the char- 
acters of the Conidw. 

II. n. A gastropod of the family Conidw. 

eonoidai (ko-noi'dal), a. [< conoid^ + -af; «= 
F. eonoidai,' o tc.l *1. Having the form of a co- 
noids as, a eonoidai bullet.— 2. Approaching to 
a conical form; nearly but not exactly conical. 
-Oo noldal ligament, in anot., a portion of the coraco- 
olavioular ligament, as distinguished from the t rape told 
division of the same structure. It is an Important defense 
of the shoulder-joint, besides contributing to hold the dis- 
tal end of the clavicle in place. 

oonoidally (kq-noi'dal-i), adv . In a eonoidai 
form or manner. 

Oonoidea (k$-noi'df4), n. pi. [NL., < Conus 
4* oidea.] In conch. , same as Conidw. La - 
treilk, 1825. 

ionniaic, oonoidical (kft-noi'dik, -di-kal), a. [< 
conoid I + -4c, -ioal] Pertaining to a conoid; 
having the form of a conoid. 

Oonomedum (kd'nq-raf-dtl'sfi), a. pi. [NL., 

< Gr. kuvoc, a cone, + NL. Medusm.] Haeckel’s 
name of an order of Soyphotnedusw, formed for 
the reception of the Ckarybdea and allied jelly- 
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sus in Cilicia, and appeared and disappeared in 
the seventh century. See Tritkeist. 

Oonopidm (k^mop'i-dfi), n.pl. [NL., < Conops 
+ -idee.] A family of aiohmtous brachycerous 
dipterous insects, typified by the genus Conops, 

having a dis- 
tinct proboscis, 
uncovered hal- 
teres, and per- 
fect wings with 
a simple cubital 
vein. Also Co- 
nopsidw. 



to observe sections of crystals in converg in g 
polarised light 

(k6'n$-tra-k*lus), n. [NL.. < 
Gr. kuvoc, a cone, + rpa^Aor, the neck, throat.] 
A notable genus of weevils, of the family Our- 
CuUonidw. C. nenuphar is the plum-weevil or plum- 
curoulio, probably the most Injurious of the whole family 


Black-cheeked Ant-thrush (C 'mepephaga 
mtlampt). 


f^ieiUot, 
also written Co* 

contr ^flonopha- 
ga; < Gr. wwwVs 
a gnat (see Co- 
nops), + qay&v, eat.] A genus of ant-thrushes, 
or formieanoid passerine birds, of South Ameri- 
ca, divided into the species C. aurita, C. Uneata , 
C . tnelanops , etc. 

Oonops (ko'nops), a. [NL., < Gr. k&vuiI), a gnat, 
mosquito, < kuvoc, a cone, + fap, eye. face.] A 
genus of dipterous insects, formerly of great 




Censpt tibialis. ( Cross shows natural sUe. ) 

extent, now restricted as the type of the family 
Conopidw. C. flavines, the larv© of which live 
in the abdomen of hymenopterous insects, is 
an example. 

Oonops arte (kd-nop-sft'ri-d) , n. pi. [NL. (Lin- 
n©us, 1758); prop. *Conopariw; < Conops + 
-ariw.] In Latreille’s classification of insects, 
the third tribe of Athericera , corresponding to 
tho Linnean genus Conops and the modem fam- 
ily Conopidw, but including some forms now 
usually referred to Muscidat . 

Oonopmcto (ko-nop'si-dfi), n.pl [NL.] Same 
as Conopidw . ‘ 

Oonorhmus (kd-n$-rl'nua), n. [NL., < Gr. kuvoc, 
a cone, wedge, + /Mf, fitv, nose.] A genus of 
Hemiptera , founded by Laporte in 1833. The 
body is somewhat flattened, and the sides of the abdomen 
are strongly recurved. The head is long, narrow, and cy- 
lindrical, and thickened behind the eyes ; the ocelli arc 




Blood-sucking Com- nose {Cstwkinus sanguisagus). 
Imago and pups, natural sue. 


and i 

arc perradial ; the lamelliform genitalia are in 4 pain, at- 
tached to 4 lnterradial septa dividing the enteric cavity 
into 4 gastric pouches, in which the genitalia hang freely. 

There are 4 lnterradial flaps, bearing each a long tentacle, 
and a broad vascular false velum penetrated by the en- 
teric canals. 

oonomedusan (k5'n$-mf-dfi'saxi), a. and fl. 

[< Conomedusw + -an.] I, a. Pertaining to 
or having the characters of the Conomedusw; 
oharybdean. 

XL n. One of the Conomedusw; a charybdean. 
oonominee (kd-nom-i-n6')» *• [< co- 1 + nomi- 
nee.] One named or designated as an associate; 
a joint nominee. 

OOMBlte (Wnon-It), n. [< Canon (see def.) 4* 

4<s».] A member of an unimportant sect of 
Trittaaistswhi<fiifonofwedCkmon,Birii(q)of Tar- 4* mmwilv, view. 
78 


placed on this stouter part. The antenna are short, the 
eyes transverse, and the legs short, the hind pair being 
much longer than the others. C. tanguieug ns, the blood- 
sucking cone-nose. Is a widely distributed species in the 
United States, and is known In some localities to infest 
tieds and suck human blood. Amur. Entomologist, I. 86. 
OonorhyilclKidm (kd-no-ring'lri-de), ft. pU [NL., 
< Conorhynchus + -idw.] A family of malacop- 
terygian fishes, typified by the genus Conorhyn- 
chus: same as Aumidw. 

Conorhynchus (k6-n$-r1ng'kus), n. [NL., < Gr. 
kuvoc, a cone, wedge, + WW * snout.] A genus 
of malaoopterygian fishes, typical of the family 
Conorhynchidas : same as Alania. 
conormal (k6-n6r'mal), a. [< co-l + normal] 
In math., having common normals. — Conormal 
oorrasp on dnoa of vicinal surfaces, a correspondence 
aooordingto which points having the same normal corre- 
spond to one another. 

* n. See cognoscente. 


eonOMOpa ^kfi'n^skSpJ, i*. [< Gr. icOvot, ft ooae. 

. ] A form of polariscope used 


Plum-wtaril ( Qmstraehelut nenuphar), 
a, larva i b t pupa ; c, Imago | 4, plum and curcullo, the plum 
oMofthepunctursa. ( Lines show natural sins. ) 

In America. The beetle is of small sise, and of a dark- 
brown color spotted with black, yellow, and white. Be- 
sides the plum, this weevil attacks the apricot, nectarine, 
peach, cherry, apple, pear, and quince. C. cratmgi is the 
quinoe-curcullo, which infests the quince, pear, and haw. 
The eggs ore laid in June, aud the larvn when full-grown 
bore out and fall to the ground, where they remain all win- 
ter, assuming tho pupa form in the spiring, and issuing as 
beetles in May. There are many other species. The ely- 
tra are tuberculate, and in some species handsomely varie- 
gated with hairy markings. 

conourish (kd-nur'ish), v. t. [< 00-1 + nour- 
ish.] To nourish together. [Rare.] 

If two or more living subjects be co-novrished during 
the period of development, they will tend to M similar pro- 
portional development " and “similar series of kinetic ac- 
tions." F. Warner, Physical Expression, p. 286. 

conquadrate (kon-kwod'r&t), v. t.; pret. and 
pp. conquadrated. ppr. conanadrating. [< L. con- 
quadrates, pp. of conquadrare , make square,< 
com - 4* quaarare, square: see quadrate.] To 
bring into a square ; square with another. Ash. 
[Rare.] 

conquassatet (kon-kwas'fit), v. t. [< L. con- 
quassatus, pp. of conquassare (> It. conquas- 
sare), shake violently, < com-, together, + quoth 
sare, shake, freq. of quatere, pp. quassus, shake. 
Of. concuss.] To shake. 

Vomits do violently eonquasmte tlie lungs. Harvey. 

conquassationt (kon-kwa-s&'ubon), n. [sb It. 
conquassazione, < L. conquassatio(n -). < conquas- 
sare, pp. eonquassates, shake violently: see 00 *- 
quassate .] Concussion ; agitation. 

I have had a emquaettatum In my cerebrum ever since 
the disaster. J/idaleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, ill. 2. 

conquer (kong'kdr), v. [< ME. conqueren (or, 
without inf. suffix, conquer, earlier conquery, 
in the earliest instance cuncweari), < OF. con- 
querre , cunquerre , conqueror, F. conquMr ms Pr. 
congucrre, conqueror, conquerir = Bp. conquerir 
a It. conquidere, < L. conquirere (ML also in 
deriv. *conquerere), pp . conquisitus (ML. also 
conquistes) (> Sp. Jpg. oonquiktar: see conquest, 
v seek after, go in quest, seek eagerly, pro- 
cure, ML. conquer, < com - + quwrere, pp. quwsi- 
tus, seek, ask: see quest, query, and cc. acquire, 
enquire, inquire , require , wnioh contain the same 
radical element. Hence conquest, etc.] L trans. 

1. To overcome tho resistance of; compel to 
submit or give way; gain a victory over; sub- 
due by force of arms, or by superior strength 
or power of any kind : as, to conquer the enemy 
in battle, or an antagonist in a prize-fight; to 
conquer a stubborn will, or one’s passions. 

Barouns that dido homage as soone as he hadde eon- 
querid these xj kynges. ffor thel douted that he shblde 
be-reve hem of her lonaes. Merlin (E. E. T. S.X 1L 171. 
If we be conquer'd, let men conquer us, 

And not these bastard Bretsgnes. 

Shak., Rich. III., v. & 

We conquer'd France, but felt our captive’s charms ; 

Her arts victorious triumph’d o’er our arms. 

Pope , Imlt of Horaoe, II. i. 268. 

The natives Jof Hindustan] had learned to look with 
contempt on the mighty nation whioh was soon to eon- 
quer ana to rule them. Macaulay, Lord Clive. 

2. To overcome or surmount, as obstacles, dif- 
ficulties, or anything that obstructs: 

How hard a matter It is to conquer the prejudices of 
education. Stittingfleet, Sermons, L vtti. 

8. To gain or secure by conquest; obtain by 
effort: as, to conquer peace. 

By degrees the virtues and charms of Mary eonqusnd 
the first place in her husband’s affection. 

Mwm&ay, Hist, lag;, m 


It wh only after a stannous opposition from these 
bodies that ancient literature at last conquered Its recog- 
nition as an element of academical instruction. 

Sir IF. Hamilton. 

. I and 8. Overcome, Vanquish, Conquer , Subdue, 
jatc, to overpower, overthrow, defeat, beat, rout, 
, discomfit, humble, crush, subject, master, agree 
in the general idea expressed by overcome, namely, that of 
becoming superior to by an effort. The most conspicuous 
use of these words is in relation to physical struggles, as 
In war, wrestling, etc., but they refer also to struggles of 
mind, as in statesmanship, debate, chess, etc. An inipor- 
taut difference among them is the Implied duration of the 
victory, overcome and vanquieh not reaching beyoud the 
present, conquer implying a good deal of permanence, 
and eubdue and subjugate containing permanence as an 
esaentlal idea. Overcome is uot so strong as vanquish, 
the former expressing a real victory, but the latter also a 
complete or great one. Conquer is wider and more gen- 
eral than vanquish , and may Imply a succession of strug- 
gles or conflicts, while vawmish and overcome refer more 
commonly to a single conflict. Alexander the (Ireat con- 
quered Asia in a succession of battles, and vanquished 
Darius in one decisive engagement. In this respect sub- 
due and subjugate are like conquer . Subdue may express 
a slower, quieter process than conquer. Subjugate is the 
stalest ; it is to bring completely under the yoke. See 

Who overcomes 
By force, hath overcome but half his foe. 

Milton , F. L., i. 648. 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 

For e en though vanquished , he could argue still. 

Goldsmith, Des. Vil., 1. 212. 

No creed without pathos will ever justify the great hu- 
man hope, or conquer the great human heart. 

A\ A. Rev., CXL 827. 

Borne learning arts from Greece whom she subdued. 

Pope, Prol. to Addison’s Cato. 

The style of Louis XIV. did what his armies failed to 
do. It overran and subjugated Europe. 

LoweU, Study Windows, p. 890. 

XL intrans . To make a conquest; gain the 
victory. 

He hath been us’d 
Ever to conquer , and to have his worth 
Of contradiction. Shak., Cor., ill. 8. 

Resolv'd to conquer or to dio. 

Waller, Epitaph on Col. C. Cavendish. 

conquerable (kong'k6r-a-bl), a. [< OF. con- 
mmrmhle; an conquer + -able.'] Capable of 
being conquered ; that may be vanquished or 
subdued. 

Revenge,. . . which yet we are sure is conquerable under 
all the strongest temptations to it 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, III, iv. 

OOnquer&blenCM (kong'kkr-a-bl-nes), n. The 
state of being conquerable. 

conqucress (kong'k6r-es), n. [< conquer + -m.] 
A female who conquers ; a victorious female. 

O Truth ! thou art a mighty oonquerees. 

Fletcher ( and another), Queen of Corinth, iv. 8. 

OOnqneringly (kong'k$r-ing-li), adv. By con- 
quering. 

oonquarmenti (kong'k$r-ment), n. [< OF. con- 
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quista, < MI* conqvMtus, conquistus, eonquestm, 
m. f conquisUm, neut,. conquista, L, conquest, 
acquisition, < L. conguisitus(ML. eon to. oonquis- 
tub), -a, -urn, pp. of conquirere, seek, procure, 
ML. conquer: see conquer, and of. acquest, in- 
quest, request .] 1. The act of conquering; the 
act of overcoming or vanquishing opposition by 
force of any kind, but especially by force of 
arms; victory. 

Conquest and good husbandry both enlarge the king's 
dominions : the one by the sword, making the acres more 
in number ; the other by the plough, making the same 
acres more in value. Fuller. 

In joys of conquest he resigns his breath. 

Addison, The Campaign. 

2. The act of acquiring or gaining control of 
by force : acquisition by military or other con- 
flict ; subjugation by any means : as, the con- 
quest of Persia by Alexander the Great; the 
conquest of a nation’s liberties, or of one’s pas- 
sions. 

Three years sufficed for the conquest of the country. 

Prescott. 

Specifically — 3. The act of gaining or capti- 
vating the affections or favor of another or 
others. 

Nature did her wrong, 

To print continual conquest on her cheeks, 

And make no man worthy for her to tako. 

Beau, and FI, King and No King, J. 1. 

I confess you have made a perfect conquest at me by 
your late Favours, and I yield myself your Captive. 

Howell , Letters, 1. 11. 28. 

4. That which is conquered ; a possession gain- 
ed by force, physical or moral. 

What conquest brings lie home? 

What tributaries follow him to Borne? 

Shak., J. C., 1 1. 

For much more willingly I mention air, 

This our old conquest, than remember hell. 

Milton, P. B., i. 46. 

To resign conquests is a task as difficult in a beauty as an 
hero. Steele, Spectator, No. 806. 

5. In feudal lam , acquest; acquisition; the ac- 
quiring of property by other means than by in- 
heritance, or the acquisition of property by a 
number in community or by one for all the oth- 
ers.— 6. In Scots lam , heritable property ac- 
quired in any other way than by heritage, as by 
purchase, donation, etc. ; or. with reference to 
a marriage contract, heritable property subse- 
quently acquired.— The Conquest, by preeminence, 
in Bng. hist., the conquest or acquisition of England by 
William, Duke of Normandy (afterward William I., or 
William the Conqueror). in 1066. 

conqnettt, e, t. [Early mod. E. also conquess 
(=r OF. conquester, oonquister « Sp. Pg. oonquis- 
tar ) ; from the noun.] To conquer. 

The King was ouming to his cuntrie, 

To conquess balth his landls and he. 

Sang of the Outlaw Murray (Child's Ballads, VI. 28). 

con- 


blood: see consanguineous.] L o 
from a oommon ancestor ; consanguineous: as. 
“the Consanguine Family.” Bncyc. Brit*. DL 22. 

II. n. One of the same blood as, or related by 
birth to, another. 

The progress from promiscuity through the marriage of 
consanguines, then upward to the various forms of polyan- 
dry and polygyny to monogamy. 

Smithsonian Report, 1880, p. 400. 

consanguinoal (kon-Bang-gwin'f-ftl), a . [As 
consanguine + -al .] . Consanguineous. Sir T, 
Browne . 

consangulnean (kon-sang-gwin'f-an), a. [As 
consanguine •¥ -an,] Same as consanguineous, 2. 

Half-blood is either coneanguinean, as totween children 
by the same father, or uterine, as between children having 
the same mother. JSneyc. Bril ., XIII. 78. 


consanguineous (kon-sangygwin'g-ua^o. 


„ ... [-F. 

donsanguin as Bp. oonsanguineo = Pg, It. consan * 
guineo, < L. consanguineus , related by blood, < 
com-, together, + sanguis ( sanguin -), blood : see 
sanguine .] 1. Of the same blood; related by 
birth ; descended from the same parent or an- 
cestor. 

Am I not consanguineous t am I not of her blood? 

Shak., T. N., il. 8. 

More specifically— 2. Of the same father by 
different wives ; characterized by this relation. 
Also consanauinean. Maine.— 3. Pertaining to 
or affected by the relation of consanguinity. 

When the principles of breeding and of inheritance are 
better understood, we shall not hoar ignorant members of 
our legislature rejecting with scorn a plan for ascertain- 
1 whether ci 


Ing by an easy method w 
riages are injurious to i 


querement , conquerrement (cf. ML. conqueremen- 

turn)-, as conquer + -men f.] Conquest. [Rare.] cOSQOertlont, n. [< L. eonque»tio(n-), < 

The nuns of new-won Gales his bonnet lent queri, pp. conquestus, complain, < com-, 1 

In lien of their so kind a coMuerinent. ther, + queri, complain : see quarrel i, quern- 

^ ' 111 . 7 . ^ Complaining together. Cole*, Ml. 

conqueror (kong'k&vqr), ». [< ME. conqummr, conqnet (kong-kweF), it. [< P. nonquSt : see <m- 
oonquerur, < OF. conqueror, conquer ear, conque- mmf] In eMllau, synonymous with acquwt. 
rcur , cunquerur (as Sp. conqueridor, Obs.), < con- (Both words are used of property acquired during a mar- 
guerre , conquer : see conquer . Cf . L. conquisi- risge under the rule of community of property, as dlstin- 
tor, mmuistor* oonqwestor, a recruiting officer, trombisns propree. Acquest was formerly ofteu 

u»ed of property coming to one spouse by some mode other 
in ML. one who acquires or gains, a conquer- than cither succession or gift direct from an ancestor, ind 
or, < conquirere, pp. conquisitus, seek, ML. con- becoming community property by virt ue of the marriage ; 
oner.] One who conquers, or gains a victory while eonqust was, and ptfhapt by some writers still is, 

ovm, any opposing force; specially, one who gSJMfeSHSlSf mEfT* 
sabdoes or subjugates a nation or nations by eouquiMtiont (kong-kwi-skh'on), n. [< L. eon- 
*" “ w quisitio(n-), a seeking for, < conquirere , pp. con- 

quisitus, seek for : see conquer.] A gathering 
together; a seeking for the purpose of collec- 
tion. 


The conquisition of some costly marbles and cedars. 

Bp. Hall, Elisha Raising the Iron. 


military power. 

He may wel be called conquerour, and that is Cryst to 
mene. Piers Plowman (B), xlx. 58. 

This England never did, nor never shall, 
lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

But when ft first did help to wound itself. 

Shak., K. John, v. 7. 

The mighty disturbers of mankind who have been called (kong-kwis'ta-ddr), n. [Sp. Pg., 

Conquerours shall not then be attended with their great < conquistar, conquer, < conquista, conquest : see 
•rnda, but raiut stand alone tomedY e tli drMntw ice. eonqZstt and eoZquer.J A conqueror: appUed 

n» Ouqurur, *n epithet .ppii.a to wiuism I.,’ King I conquerors «CSpaxrfBh A merica. 

of England and Duke of Normandy, on account of his The vlolenoe and avariee of the conquistadors, 
conquest of England in 1066. As originally applied, how- Taylor, 

ever (in Old French and Middle Latin), the name was not ntmanurm* at FeF. mmmrer m Pr. conseorar 
•ssotly vnonymou. with conqueror In the modern Htue. "“■"■J v ' c L « 1 


Bee extract 

.William, we must always remember, did not give him* 
self out as a conqueror. The name conqueror, conqumstor, 
though applied with perfect truth In the common sense, 
most strictly he taken in the legal meaning, of purchaser 
or acquirer. E. A. Freeman. 

jBflpB, See victor. 

MMOflrt (kong'kwest), *. [< ME. conquest, < 

08% conquest, m., conquests, t, F. conquite, f. 

(ooufufim., Requisition), 

1*$m m Bp. Fj?. conquista 


consegrar « Sp. Pg. consagrar (Sp. obs. consa- 
crar) = It. consacrare, nonsagrare, < L. consa- 
crare, var. of consecrare , devote: see consecrate.] 
To devote; consecrate. 

ho beer these Champions that have (bravely bould) 
Withstood proud Tyrants, stoutly consacring 
Their lives and soules to God in suffering : 

Whose names are all in life's fair Book fnroul’d. 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Triumph of Faith, UL 5. 

Pr. conquist, con- (kon-sang'gwin), a. and n. [m F. 

It. oonqitieto, con- consangwtn, < L. consanguineus, of the same 


or not consanguineous mar- 

urn. 

Darwin, Descent of Man, II. 885. 

coimangninity (kon-sang-gwin^-ti), n. [s*F. 
consanguinity b Sp. consanguimdaa = Pg. con- 
sanguinidade = It. consanguinitd, < L. consan - 
guinita(U)s , < consanguineus, of the same blood : 
see consanguineous . ] Relationship by blood; 
the relationship or connection of persons de- 
scended from the same stock or common an- 
cestor, in distinction from affinity , or relation- 
ship by marriage. 

* 1 know no touch of consanguinity ; 

No kin, no love, iio blood, no soul *o near me. 

As the sweet Troilus. Shak., T. and C., Iv. X 

To the Court of Rome, to solicit a dispensation for their 
marriage, rendered necessary by the consanguinity ot the 
parties. J*rescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 6. 

conaardnationt (kon-Hitr-si-na'nhqn), n. [< L. 
consarcinatus, pp. of consarcinare, sew or patch 
together, < com-, together, + *sardnare, sarcire, 
patch.] The act of patching together. Bailey . 

conscience (kon'shena), n. [< ME. conscience , 
concience, concicns , < OF. conscience , concience,- 
F. conscience = Pr. conciencia, cossiencia = Sp. 
consciencia , now conciencia n Pg. consciencia =r 
It. consciensa, cosdcnza , < L. conscimtia , a joint 
knowledge, cognizance, consciousness, know- 
ledge, conscience^ consden(U)H, ppr. of consdre 
(little used), be conscious (of wrong), LL. know 
well, < com-, together, + sdre, know : see sci- 
ence.] 1. Consciousness; knowledge. [Obso- 
lete or rare.] 

Let . . . thy former facts 
Not faU in mention, but to urge new acts. 
Conscience ot them provoke thee on to more. 

B. Jansen, Catiline, L 1. 

The same passion [for glory] may proceed not from any 
conscience of our own actions, but from fame and trust of 
others, whereby one may think well of himself, and yet 
be deceived ; and this is fa)se<glory. 

Hobbes, Works, IV. ix. 

The characteristic at the long medieval centuries, the' 
eonseisnee that war is justifiable only by law. 

Stubbs , Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 280. 

2f. Private or inward thoughts; real senti- 
ments. 

By my troth, I will speak my conscience of the king : I 
think he would not wish himself anywhere but where he 
is. Shak,, Hen. V., iv. 1. 

3, The consciousness that the acts for which 
a person believes himself to be resbonsible do 
or do not conform to hiB ideal of right; the 
moral jndgment of the individual applied to 
his own conduct, in distinction from bis per- 
ception of right and wrong in the abstract, and 
in the conduct of others, it manifests Itself In the 
feeling of obligation or duty, the moral Imperative 11 1 
ought " or “ I ought not" : hence the phrases the voice of 
eonseisnee, the dictates cf eonseisnee, etc. 

Conscience that es called ynwitt [inwit]. 

Hampole, Prick of Conscience, L 6481 
My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

Shak., Rich, in., v. 1 
x No way whatsoever that I shall walk in sgalnst the dic- 
tates of my eoneeisnes will ever bring me to the manaloM 
of the blamed. Looks. 1st Letter concerning T ole ration. 
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Xml as c oM d oai of his liberty to tot, end of the lew 
fay which Ms actions ought to be ragulate<L recognises his 
personal accountability, end calls himself before the in- 
ternal tribunal which we denominate oonscienoe. Here 
he is either acquitted or condemned. The acquittal is 
connected with a peculiar feeling of pleasurable exulta- 
tion! as the condemnation with a peculiar feeling of pain- 
ful humiliation— remorse. Sir W. Hamilton* 

4. Moral senge; scrupulosity; conformity to 
one’s own sense of right in conduct) or to that 
of the community. 

Thai han gret Conscience, and holden it for a gret Bynne, 
to oasten a Xnyf in the Fuyr, and for to drawe Flesschc 
out of a Pot with a Knyf. MandevOle, Travels, p. 249. 

He had, against right and conscience, by shameful trcaoh- 
y intruded himself into another man's kingdom. 

Knoll**, Hist Turks. 

5f. Tender feeling; pity. 

A1 was concdence and tendre hertc. 

Chaucer, Gen. ProL to C. T., 1. 160. 

6f. Same as breastplate, 4. — 7f. A bellarmine. 

like a larger Jug that some men call 
A bellarmine, but we a conscience. 

W. Cartwright, The Ordinary. 
A had oonsolenoe t a reproving conscience. —A clean 
or clear oonscienoe, a conscience void of reproach.— A 
good oonscienoe, an approving conscience.— Case of 
oonscienoe, a question as to what ought to be done in a 
given case or under given circumstances ; a problem in 
casuistry. 

A man will pretend to ne perplexed with a cate of con- 
science. when really he is wishing to make out that some 

S neral rule of conduct does not apply to him, because 
i fulfilment would cause him trouble, or because it con- 
flicts with some passion which he wishes to indulge. 

T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 1 314. 

Ckmsdsnos clause, a clause or article inserted In an 
act or law involving religious matters, which specially 
relieves persons who have conscientious scruples against 
joining or being present in religious services or acts, as in 
taking judicial oaths, or having their children present at 
schools during religious service. — OousdUQS mousy, 
money paid to relieve the conscience, as money sent to the 

e * Me treasury in payment of a tax which has previously 
evaded, or money paid to atone for some act of dis- 
honesty previously concealed.— OoUXt Of conscience, a 
court established for the recovery of small debts in Lon- 
don and other British trading cities and districts.— In all 
oonscienoe, most certainly; in all reason and fairness. 
[Colloq.] 

Half a dozen fools are, in all eonseience , as many as you 
should require. Swift. 

In oonsdenoe. (a) In justice; in honesty; in truth; in 
reason. 

Dost thou in conscience think— tell me, Emilia— 
That thero be women do abuse their husbands 
In such gross kind? Shak., Othello, lv. 8. 

What yon require cannot, in conscience, be deferred^ 

( h ) Host certainly ; assuredly. 

We have but a few days longer to stay here ; too little 
in conscience for sucha place. Gray, Letters, I. 83. 

To free one's oonsdenoe. See free.— To make a mat- 
ter Of oonsdenoe. to consider from a conscientious 
point of view ; act In regard to as conscience dictates : 
as, to make dally exercise a matter qf conscience.— To 
make consdeneet, to act according to the dictates of 
conscience ; do what is required by one's sense of right 
and wrung. 

Troth I do make conscience at vexing thee now in the 
dog-days. B. Jonson , Bartholomew Fair, 1L 1. 

There is no conscience to he made in the kind or nature 
of the meat being flesh or fish. 

Privy Council (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 80S). 
Children sre travellers newly arrived In a strange coun- 
try ; we should therefore make conscience not to deceive 
them. Locke. 

conidanoed (kon'shgnst), a. [< conscience + 
-aft] Having oonscienoe. [Bare.] 

Young c oncoieiw'd casuists. 

Sir W. Davcnant , Gondibert, 11. 7. 
I would be understood, not onely an Allower, but an 
humble Petitioner, that ignorant and tender conscieneed 
Anabaptists may have due time and means of conviction. 

N. Ward , Bimplo Cobler, p, 16. 

o on acl en ofllefli (kon'shftns-les), a. r< conscience 
+ -lew.] Having no oonscienoe; free from or 
not marked by conscientious scruples. 

Conscienceless and wicked patrons, of which sort the 
swarm are tqo great in the Church of England. 

Hooker, Socles. Polity, viT 1 24 (Ord MS.}. 
That has never been paralleled in all the history of your 
conscienceless partisanship. The American, vIIL 846. 

oonadanoe-smitten Oton'ahgns-smit'n), a. 
Smitten by conscience or remorse, 
oonadant ?kon'shi$nt), a. [=5 F. conscient, < L. 
conacien(t~)s, ppr. of oonsdre, know well: see 
conscience,} Conscious. [Bare.]. 

Conscient to himself that he played his part well. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning. 
The most complex conscient acts. 

Alien, and Neurol. , VL 609. 

oonadanttom (kon-fl-en'shus), a. [«= F. am- 
ecienciem «Pg. oonsoieneioso e It. oosciensioso, 
< ML. mmdm Sows, < L. oonscientia, oonscienoe : 
sse conscience.] If, Conscious. 
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The hsr e ti ejL guilty and conscientious to himself of re- 
futability. WMtloek, Manners of English People, p. 141. 

8. Controlled by conscience ; governed by a 
strict regard to the dictates of conscience) or 
by the mown or supposed rules of right and 
wrong : as, a conscientious judge. 

It is the good and conscientious man chiefly, that is un- 
easy and dissatisfied with himself; always ready to con- 
demn his own imperfections, and to suspect his own sin- 
cerity, upon the slightest occasions. 

Bp. Atterbury , Sermons, II. xv. 

8. Begulated by conscience : according to the 
dictates of oonscienoe; springing from con- 
science: as, a conscientious scruple. 

It was a worldly repentanoe, not a conscientious. 

Milton, Elkonoklastes, iL 

Lead a life in so conscientious a probity. 

Sir B. V Estrange. 

«8yn* 2 and 3. Scrupulous, exact, careful, faithful, up- 
right, honest, honorable, righteous. 
amademMouflly (kon-gi-en'shug-H), adv. In a 
conscientious manner; according to the dic- 
tates of conscience; with a strict regard to 
right and wrong. 

If the conscience happens to be deluded, sin does not 
therefore cease to be sin, because a man committed it con- 
scientiously. South. 

consdentionaneu (kon-gi-en'shus-nes), a. 
The quality of being conscientious; a scru- 
pulous regard to the decisions of conscience ; 
strict adherence to the principles of right con- 
duct. 

There were the high Christian graces, conscientiousness 
such as few kings are able or dare to display on the throne, 
which never swerved either througli ambltio 


from strict rectitude. 


. ition or policy 

Milman, Latin Christianity, xi. 1. 



emed by conscience; conscientious. 

Gon. Bee, sir. your mortgage, which I only took 
In case you and your son had in the ware 
Miscarried : 1 yield it up again ; 'tin yours. 

Cos. Are you so eonseionablet 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, tv. 2. 

A knave very voluble ; no further conscionable than in 
putting on the mere form of civil and humane seeming. 

Shak., Othello, ii. 1. 

Let mercers then have consumable thumbs when they 
measure out that smooth glittering devil, satin. 

Middleton, The Black Book. 

8. Conformable to conscience : consonant with 
right or duty; proper; just. [Most common in 
the negative. Bee unconscionable.} 

I should speak of Pomroy of Northampton . . . who v 
on the 17th of June, 1776, dismounted and passed Charles- 
town Nock, on his way to Bunker Hill, on foot. In the 
midatof a shower of balls, because ho did not think \tcon- 
soionabte to ride General Ward’s horse, which he had bor- 
rowed. Everett , Orations, I. 894. 

consdonableneas (kon'shon-a-bl-nes), n. The 
character of being consciohable ; rightfulness; 
equity; fairness. [Bare.] 

oonscfonablyt (kon r shon-a-bli), adv. Conscien- 
tiously; according to conscience. 

This duty you both may tlio more willingly, and ought 
tho more conseionably to perform. 

John Hobineon, in New England's Memorial, p. 28. 

oonadonaryt, a. An erroneous spelling of con- 
denary . 

conscious (kon'ahus), a. [= Pg. It. conscio, < 
L. conscius, knowing, aware, < conscire, be con- 
scious, know: see conscience.'] 1. In the state 
of a waking as distinguished from that of a 
sleeping person or an inanimate thing; in the 
act of feeling, or endowed with feeling, in the 
broadest sense of the word. 

When the dread trumpet sounds, the slumbering dust, 
Not unattentlve to the call, shall wake. 

. . . Nor ihall the conscious soul 

Mistake its partner. Blair, The Grave, L 765. 

Tho moment the first trace of conscious intelligence is 
introduced, we have a set of phenomena which material- 
ism can in no wise account for. 

J. Fisks, Evolutionist, p. 282. 

8. Attributing, or capable of attributing, one’s 
sensations, cognitions, etc., to one’s self; aware 
of the unity of self in knowledge; aware of 
one’s self; self-conscious. 

This self of the “inner state," of which, according to 
Kant, we are conscious, is only known as a phenomenon, 
and cannot (a a indeed nothing can, according to his sys- 
tem) be known as It is in itself. ... 

A T . Porter, Human Intellect, 1 80. 

8. Having one’s feelings directed toward one’s 
self; embarrassed by one’s feelings about one’s 
own person, and by the sense of being observ- 
ed and criticised by others. 

The conscious water saw its God and blushed. 

IL Crtuhaw, Epigrams. 

A large, handsome man I remember him, a little eon- 
^ ! » hu b ~ rin «' but 


4. Present to consciousness; known or perceiv- 
ed as existing in one’s self; felt: as, conscious 
guilt. 

When they list, Into the womb 
That bred them they return, and howl and gnaw 
My bowela, their repeat ; then, bursting forth 
Afresh, with conscious terroura vex me round, 

That rest or intermission none I find. 

Milton, P. L, IL SOL 

The ingratitude of the world can never deprive us of the 
conscious happiness of having acted with humanity our- 
selves. Goldsmith , Good-natured Man, ill. 

The conscious thrill of ahame. M. Arnold, Isolati on . 

6. Aware of an object; perceiving, (a) Aware of 
an internal objeot ; aware of a thought, feeling, or volition. 

Let us retire into ourselves, and become conscious of 
our own nature and of its high destination. 

Channing , Perfect Idle, p. 18. 

To say that I am conscious of a feeling is merely to say 
that I feel it. To have a feeling is to be conscious, and to 
be conscious is to have a feeling. To be conscious of the 
prick of a pin is merely to have the sensation* 

James MiU, Human Mind, v. 

When he [Augustus Cmsar] died, he desired his fiends 
about him to give him a plaudite, as if he were conscious 
to himself that he had played his part well upon the stage. 

Bacon , Advancement of Leaming, lL 

A tenderness which he was conscious that he had not 
merited. Macaulay , Hist Eng., xxii. 

(b) Aware of an external object : a less correct use of the 
term ; followed in either use by qf or that, formerly by to 
or to one's self that. 

Were not two of the Jesuits who were conscious qf the 
Plot [conspiracy] preferred afterwards at Rome ? 

Stillingjleet, Sermons, H. IL 
Slowly and conscious qf the raging eye 
That watch'd him . . . 

Went Leolin. Tennyson, Aylmer's field. 

6. Aware of some element of character as be- 
longing to one’s self. 

Satan, whom now transcendent glory raised 
Above his fellows, with monarchal pride, 

Conscious of highest worth, unmoved thus spake. 

Milton , P. L Tit 429. 
-SytL To be Sensible or Conscious, etc. (see feel}. Aware, 
Conscious. Aware refers commonly to objects of percep- 
tion outside of ourselves ; conscious, to objects of percep- 
tion within us : as, to become aware of the presenoe of a 
stranger : to be quite aware of the danger of one's situa- 
tion ; to become conscious of a pain in one's eye. Aware 
indicates perception without feeling : conscious , generally 
recognition with some degree of feeling. 

consciously (kon'ehus-li), adv . In a conscious 
manner ; with knowledge or intention. 

If these perceptions, with their consciousness, always 
remained present in the mind, ... the same thinking 
thing would be always consciously present. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxvlt 10. 

All the advantages to which I have adverted are such 
as the artist did not consciously produce. Emerson, Art 

consciousness (kon'shus-neg), n. 1. The state 
of being conscious ; the act or state of mind 
which distinguishes a waking from a sleeping 
person; the state of being aware of one’s men- 
tal acts or states. 

Consciousness is the perception of what passes in aman's 
own mind. Locke, Human Understanding, II. 1. 19. 

Consciousness is thus, on tho one hand, the recognition 
by the mind or “ ego " of its acts and affections — in other 
words, the self-affirmation that certain modifications are 
known by me and that these modifications are mine. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xL 

We can imagine consciousness without self -conscious- 
ness, still more without introspection, much as we can 
imagine sight without taste or smell. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit., XX. 87. 

Consciousness Is briefly defined as the power by which 
the soul knows Its own acts and states. 

N. Porter , Human Intellect, 1 07. 

Specifically— 8. Self-consciousness (which 
see). 

Since consciousness always accompanies thinking, and it 
is that that makes every one to be what he calls “ aelf, 1 * 
and thereby distinguishes himself from all other thinking 
things ; in this alone consists personal identity. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxvlL 9. 

3. Perception; thought ; intellectual action in 
general. 

Consciousness Is a comprehensive term for the comple- 
ment of all our cognitive energies. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Though consciousness should cease, the physicist would 
consider the sum total of objects to remain the same ; the 
orange would still be round, yellow, and fragrant as before. 

J. Ward, Encyc. Brit, XX. 88. 

4. A general phase of thought and feeling: ag, 
the moral consciousness ; the religious consdom 


I had read of the British tramp, but I had never yet en- 
countered him, and I brought my historic edmioumm* to 
bear upon the present specimen. 

H. James, Jr. Pass. Pilgrim, p. IL 
In the course of the tenth century ... a faint con- 
sciousness of distinct national life was felt in Italy, Ger- 
many, France, and England. 

C. E. Norton, Oh arch-building in Middle Ages, p. 0, 
Unlike the ordinary consciousness, the rellgftoas es*» 
sciousnss* is concerned with that which Has b eyond the 
sphere of sense. ■ H. Spencer, Fop. SeL Mo., XXTT. 94& 


5. An Intuitive perception or 
state of being aware; an in? 
a feeling. 


don; a 
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If the c on sec ra ted bread or wine be spent before all hare 
communicated, the Priest is to conse crate more. 

Book of Common Prayer, The Communion, ceive ewe* -rr. M r— W 

When a Man has Consecrated anything to God. he can- C^SeCTatOT OOtuecraior < L 

not of himself take it away. sddeni Table-Talk, p. 40. crateur m It. oonsecratore, \ i^oonwerajior, \Ju 

in . Iinter mm., we owmot dedtoat. - we ewmot con- eotueerare, pp. eoitaeor ftte . aee eon 

secrate — we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, secratc, f.j One Who conaecrajea. 
living and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it, /wwiflftftmwrY (kon a. [\ OOH8& 
In his will he [Bacon J expressed with singular brevity far above our poor power to add or detract. v X£JTjl oonsecratOfio,] MairiTig $&. 

... a mournful consciousness that his actions had not Lincoln, Speech at Gettysburg Cemetery, Nov. 19, 1868. tsrais ^ offlonaSwa. 

been nueh u to entitle him to the enteeiu of tlKiee under- „ Srul „ )rt * ./ B * rwL„H„ s oonaeoiatlllff ! Of the nature Ot OOlUeon- 

whoee olnervatton hie life had been pawed. *• Specifically, in the Roman Catholic and 

Macaulay, Lord Bacon. Anglican churches, to initiate solemnly into the 
See datum.— Doable con- order of bishops, as a priest. Seejmseeraiioti,2 We , 


them. 


Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey, p. 84. 


Data of consciousness. 

i^ionanOM, ill mod. psychol., a somnambulistic condition 
in which the patient leads, as it were, two lives, recollect- 
ing in each condition what occurred in previous conditions 
of the same character, but kuowing nothing of the occur* 
renew of the other. I) unglimn . — Fact Of OOIlsclOUl- 
HMS. Hee fact. 

consdovoluntary (kon-shid-vorun-tft-ri). a. 
[< conscious (L. mnstius) + voluntary.} Per- 
taining to consciousness and will. 

conadtlliclet (kou'shi-ung-kl), n. Tlrreg. < con- 
science + dim. -uncle.] A worthless, trifling 
conscience : used in contompt. [Rare.] 

Their rubrics are filled with punctilios, not for 'con- 
sciences, but for consci uncles. 

Up. Racket, A bp. Williams, 1. 66. 

conscribet (kon-skrlb'), r. t. fas D. conscribcren 
«s G. oonscritnrcn s= Dan. konskribere = 8w. hon- 
skribera = OF. causer ire = It. conscrivcre, < L. 
conscribere , enroll, choose, elect, < com-, toge- 


(ff).— 3. To devote or dedicate from profound 
feeling or a religions motive: as, his life was 
consecrated to the service of the poor. 

Thwe to His Memory . . . 

1 dedicate. I consecrate with tears— 

These Idylls. 

Tennyson, bed. of Idylls of the King. 

4. To make revered or worshiped, or b: 
regarded; hallow; as, a custom conseeraf 
time. 

He ( Christ 1 clothed himself in their Affections, and they 
admitted him to their sorrows, and Ills presence conse- 
crated their Joys. J. Martincau . 

A kiss can consecrate the ground, 

Where mated hoarts are mutual bound. 

Campbell, Hallowed Ground. 

5. To place among the gods; apotheosize.— 6. 
To enroll among the saints; canonize. agyn. 1 
and 8. Devote , Dedicate , etc. See devote. 


cred ; consecrating ; of the nature < 
tion. [Rare.] 

Againe, they [sacrifices] were propitiator!®, consecrato- 
ie, Eucharistleall, and so forth. 


ther, + scribcrc, write: see scribe , conscript.'] consecrate (kon'se-kr&t), a. [< L. consccratus, 


pp. : see the verb.] Sacred ; consecrated ; de- 
voted; dedicated. [Obsolete or poetical.] 

Also in Cyprys is Paphon, that was a temple consecrate 
to Venus. Sir Jt Quylfordc, Pylgrymago, p. 16. 

Assembled iu that consecrate place. 

Baron, Hist. Hen. VII. 
Th’ imperial seat ; to virtue consecrate. 

Shak., Tit. And., 1. 1. 

conseoratednese (kon'B$-kr»-ted-nea), n. The 
state of being consecrated. Rev. R. Cecil 
OOnscript (kon'fiMpt), a. and n, [= F. consent [Rare.] 


To enroll ; enlist ; levy as by a conscription, 

This armie(whiclic was not smalle) was conscribcd and 
come together to Hartlcte. Hall, Edw. IV. , an. 9. 

conscript (kon-skript'), t’. t. [< L. conscriptus , 
pp. of conscribercj enroll: see conscribe . ] To 
enroll compulsorily for military or naval ser- 
vice; force into service; draft. 

Suddenly the levy came— Pierre was conscripted. 

The Century, X XXII. 960. 


m Bp. P^. conscripto 


pto S= It. conscritto = D. con - consecration (kon-s$-krfi ' shgii ) , n . [< ME. con- 
conscnptus, enrolled, chosen, elect, secrueioun a F. consecration = Pr. consecracion 


scrit, < _ , 

pp. of conscribere , enroll: see conscribe.] I f a. 
Registered ; enrolled. - Conscript fathers, a com- 
mon English rendering of the Latin phrase patres conscrip- 
ti (fathers [and] conscripts), used in addressing the senate 
of ancient Home. Senators wore of two classes, patres, 
‘fathers/ or patrician nobles, and conscripti, or those 
* elected' from the equestrian orders. 

Fathers conscript, may this onr present meeting 

• Turn fair aud fortunate to the commonwealth ! 

11. Jonson, ScJanuB, iii. 1. 

II- n. One who is compulsorily enrolled for 
military or naval service. 

The law ordains that the conscript shall serve for five 
years. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 164. 

conscription (kgn-skrip'shon), n. [= F. con- 
scription ss Bp. conscription = I*g. cmscripctio 
= D. conscrip tie = G. conscription = Dan. Sw. 
konskription , < L. oonscriptio(n-) f a drawing up 
in writing, LL. a conscription, < conscribere , en- 
roll: see conscribe.] If. An enrolling or regis- 
tering. 

Conscription ot men of war. Bp. Burnet, Records, ii. 23, 

Specifically — 2. A compulsory enrolment by 
lot or selection of suitable men for militaiy or 
naval service. This was formerly the prevalentjnethod 
of recruiting on the continent of Europe ; but the system 
of the universal eurolmont of properly qualified persons, 
and compulsory service according to gradation, has been 
substituted for it in most countries there. 

This tribe Is lu rebellion in DJobel Hauaran, on account 
of the conscription. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 113. 

conflcrlptional (kon-skrip'shon-al ), a. [< con- 
scription + -a/.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a conscription. 

[< con- + sea- 
nd at 


Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 88. 

Consecratory words. 

Bp. Morton, Discharge of Imput (16S8), p. 69. 
consectaneous (kon-sek-tft'nf-ua), a. [< LL. 
consectaneus , following after, consequent, < L. 
conseeiari, follow after, pursue eagerly, freq. 
of consequi f follow after : see consequent.] Fol- 
„ lowing as a natural consequence. [Rare.] 
by conjeciaxyf (kon'sek-ta-ri), a- ana n. [< L. 
emmetarius , that follows logically, < consectari f 
follow after: see conscctaneous.] I, a. Follow- 
ing logically; obviously dedueible. 

From the inconsistent and contrary determinations 
thereof, oonsectary Impieties and conclusions may arise. 

Sir T. Browne. 

II. n. A corollary; a proposition which fol- 
lows immediately as a collateral result of an- 
other, and thus needs no separate proof. 

These propositions are consectaries. 

Woodward , Essay towards a Nat. Hist, of the Earth. 

conseeutet (kon'sf-kut), v. t. [< L. oonsecutus. 
pp. of consequi , follow after: see consequent.] 

1. To follow closely after ; pursue. 

Which his grace accepteth, as touching your merits and 

acquittal, in no less good and thankful part than if y*, find- 
ing the disposision of things in more direct state, had con- 
secuted all your pursuits and desires. 

Bp. Burnet , Records, 11. 28. 

2. To overtake or gain by pursuit; attain. 

Few men hitherto, being hore In any auctoritle, hath 

finally conseeuted favors and thankee, but rather the con- 
trarie, with povertle for thelre farewell. 


State Papers, 11. 880* (Fares.) 
as Bp. consagracion , consecration = Pg. consa- consecution (kon-sf-ku'shon), n. [*F .consScu- 
grayto = It. consagrazionc, consacratione , con- tion = l*r. consecutio = Bp. consecution^ Pg. con- 
secratione , < L. consecraHo(n-), < consecrarc , pp. seovq&o = It. oonsecuzione. < L. consecution-), < 
consccratus , consecrate: see consecrate , v.] 1, consequi , pp. consccutus, follow after: see con - 
The act of consecrating, or separating from a sequent,] 1. The act of following, or the condi- 
common to a sacred use ; the act of devoting or tion of being in a series ; that which is consec- 
dedicating a person or thing to the service and utive ; succession ; sequence. [Rare or obso- 
worship or God by certain ntes or solemnities: lete.] 

11. Lf. i XL. : 1.. XI. _ T. 


oonseaBonal (kon-sS^qn-^1), a. 
son + -al.] Occurring or found 


. the same 


•al] 

season of the year: as, consoasonal insects. 
[Rare.] 

consecrate (kon'sf-kr&t), v. t . ; jpret. and pp. 
consecrated, ppr. consecrating . [< L. consecra- 
tes, pp. of consecrarc , dedicate, declare to be 
sacred, deify (> It. consecrare, consegrare = Bp. 
Pg. consagrar » Pr. emmerar, conmgrar = F. 
consacrer , consecrate: see consacre), < com-, to- 
gether, + sacrare, consecrate, < sacer, sacred: 
seq sacred. Cf. consacre.] 1. To make or de- 
clare sacred with certain ceremonies or rites; 
appropriate to sacred uses or employments; 

dedicate, or devote to the service of 
thejlfeity: as. to consecrate a church; to conse- 
craife the -wviaristic elements. See consecra- 

\ 

TtkM ibidt o<m**c»«^ x Afron and his sons. 


Ex. xxix. 9. 


as, the consecration of the priests among the Is- 
raelites; the consecration of the vessels used in 
the temple : the consecration ot the elements in 
the euch&rist; the consecration of a church. 

The consecration ot his God is upon his head. 

Nuin. vL 7. 

Consecration makes not a place sucrcd, but only solemn- 
ly declares It so. South. 

Specifically— 2. Eccles.: (a) The act of con- 
ferring upon a priest the powers and authority 
of a bishop ; the rite or ceremony of elevation 
to the episcopate In the Roman Catholic, in the 
Greek and other Oriental churches, and in the Anglican 
Church, Imposition of hands ny a bishop for the pur- 
pose of making the candidate a bishop is held to be essen- 
tial to consecration, and the rule is that at least three 
bishops shall unite In the act. as directed by tho fourth 
canon of the first Council of Nlcssa, a. i>. 826. 

Only papal authority could loose the tie that bound the 
bishop to the church of his consecration. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist, f 888. 
(ft) The act of giving the sacramental charac- 
ter to the eueharistic elements of bread and 
wine. Aooordlng to the Roman Catholic and the Angli- 
can Church the essential act of eu charts tic consecration 
consists in the recital of the words of institution over the 
elements by a priest, (c) The prayer used to con- 
secrate the euchanstic elements, in its fullest 
form it consists of three parte : (1) the institution ; (2) 
the ablation, celled distinctively the great oblation; 
and (8) the epidesie or invocation, (d) The act of 
placing a particle of the consecrated bread or 
host in the chalice; the commixture (which 
see).— 3. Devotion or dedication from deep 
feeling, especially from a religious motive: as, 
the consecration of one’s self to the service 
of God, or of one’s energies to the search for 
truth.— 4. In Rom, hist,, the ceremony of the 
apotheosis of an emperor. _ Oonsecratlon-croM, a 
cross cut or painted upon the walls of a church, the slab 
of an altar, etc. It has been canonical at different times 
to make a given number of these crosses, as, for instance, 
in the middle ages, five upon the altar-slab, one in the 
middle and one at each of the four corners, and, as stated 
by some authors, twelve upon the walls of a church when 
newly built, either within or without. It was customary 
to consecrate each of these crosses with chrism, and to re- 
cite a special prayer, and perhaps to incense each one ; in 
some oases the cross w«s cut subsequently In a place which 
the officiant had consec r ated In this manner. In the Greek 


In a quick consecution ot colours, the impression of 
every colour remains on the sensorium. Newton, Opticks. 

2. In logic, the relation of consequent to ante- 
cedent, or of effect to cause ; deduction ; con- 
sequence. 

Consecutions . . . evidently found in the premises. 

Sir M. Hale. 

In every [argumont concerning rollgious belief] . . . 
sooner or later there comes a point where striot logical 
consecution falls, and where the passage Is made from prem- 
ise to conclusion by an appeal to faith and feeling or some 
other illogical element. B. r. Bourne. 

The conception of consecution itself, the shifting func- 
tion of the infinitive, the oscillation of the leading parti- 
cle wart are enough, single or combined, to perplex the 
student who tries either the analytical or the historical 
method, or both. Amer. Jour. PhipA., VII. 168. 

Consecution month, in astron., the space between one 
conjunction of the moon with the sun and another ; a lu- 
nar month. ^ Ckmsaoutianor tonsoa. Same as sequence 


oonascuMiui, in 

er of which implies the 


qf tenses. See sequence.— 

logic , the relation ot two facts ell 
other. 

consecutive (kqu-sek'fi-tiv), a . and n. [» F. 
consfcutif ss Bp. Pg. It. consecutivo, < L. as if 
*consecutivu8, < oonsecutus, pp. of consequi , fol- 
low: see consequent, consecution,] L a, 1. Un- 
interrupted in course or succession ; succeed- * 
ing one another in a regular order ; successive. 
Fifty consecutive years of exemption. 

Arbuthnot, Anc. Coins. 
2. Following; succeeding: with to. 

Comprehending only the actions of a man, consecutive 
to volition. Locke. 

Consecutive combination. See eomMnotfon.— Con- 
secutive Intervals, in music, the similar Intervals that 
occur between two voices or parts that pass from one 
chord to another In parallel mo- 
tion. Also called parallel inter- 
vals. Consecutive thirds and 
sixths are agreeable ; oonseoutive 
fourths, disagreeable ; while con- 
secutive perfect fifths or octaves 
(or unisons) are usually forbidden. 
Consecutive fifths and octaves (or 
unisons) ire covered or hidden 
when the fifth or octave is reached 
by similar but not parallel motion ; 
such progressions are rarely ob- 
jectionable, except when occurring 
between the outer, most consptou- 
Ceosscutive Fifth* ous voices, and not than If one of 





the voices mores only a semitone.— 
ttwu in logic. a conjunction imply! 

. 80 S: as, ttm, so, therefore, etc.— oSiMoafln points of 
a euro, ooincid«Qt point* at taugency of coincident tan- 
gent*. Thu*, the tangent to a curve at a node i* said to 
meet the curve in three coincident point*, of which two are 
not only coincident* but (what i* more than coincident) 
consecutive. This means that a right line cutting the 
curve in three point* may by a continuous motion be 
brought into coincidence with the tangent at the node, 
the three points in this motion running up into one, and 
the motion of two of them being, at the limit, entirely 
along the tangent.— Consecutive poles, in maanetitrih 
See magnet.— (Mmiecutlve symptoms, in pat hoi, symp- 
toms that appear on the cessation or during the decline of 
a disease, but which have no direct or evident connection 
with the primary ailment 

II. n. pi. In music, consecutive intervals; 
usually, the forbidden progression of consecu- 
tive or parallel fifths or octaves.— Covered eon- 

SSOtttiVSS, in music, a progression of two voices to a uni. 
son, octave, or perfect fifth by similar but not parallel 
motion, suggesting the forbidden progression of ootisecu- 
tive ukusous, octaves, or fifths. Also called hidden con- 
seeutioeB. The particular interval is also called covered or 
hidden : as, covered octaves, covered fifths. 

consecutively (kgn-sek'$-tiv-U) f adv. In a con- 
secutive manner; in regular succession; suc- 
cessively. 

oonsecumveness (kon-eek'u-tiv-nes), n. The 
character or state or being consecutive, or of 
following in regular order. 

COnseilt, n. A Middle English form of counsel 
and of council 

conseininatet (kon-sem'i-n&t), v. I [< L. com-, 
together, + seminatus, pp. of seminare, sow, 

< semen ( semin -), Beeu: see semen, seminal ] 
To sow together, as different sorts of seeds. 
Bailey . 

consenescencet, consenescencyt (kon-s$-nes'- 
gns, -gn-si), n. [< L. consenescen(U)s , ppr. of 
consenescere, grow old together, < com-, together, 
4- senescere, grow old : see senescent.'] Agrow- 
ing old ; the state of becoming old. 

The old argument for the world’s dissolution, ... its 
daily consenescence and decay. 

Bay, Three Discourses, v. f 1. 

COnsense 1 t, n. [Early ME. kunsence; < OF. 
consence , cunsence, f. and m., cunscnse, nonsense , 
m., as Pr. consensa, f., = Pg. It. consenso , m., 

< ML, consentia, f., or consensus, m., consent, 
agreement: see consensus , consent. ] Consent. 

Mid kunsence of heorte. Ancren Jiiwie. 

COnsensO 2 !, n. [< con- + sense."] A sense or 
feeling in conjunction or union with another; 
a mutual feeling. Cudworth. 

COnsenaion (kgn-sen'shgn), n. [< OF. consen- 
cion, consention , consenson, < L. consensio(n-), 

< consentire, pp. conse7mts, agree: see consent, 
consensus.] Agreement in feeling or thought ; 
accord; mutual consent. [Rare.] 

One mind and understanding, and a vital consenrion of 
the whole body. Bentley, Sermons, il. 

Most of the able, honest, and learned men in all or moat 
civilised countries . . . have come to an agreement or 
eonsension that the single metallic standard of value coined 
in gold is best. N. A. lire., CXXVI. 101 . 


oomansual (kon-sen'gfi-gl), a. [= F. consen- 
suel sc Pg. consensial , made with consent; < L. 
consensus (consensu-), agreement (see consen- 
sus), + -al] 1, Formed or existing by mere 
consent ; depending upon consent or acquies- 
cence: as, a consensual marriage. 

“The Christian council of presbyters" exorcised disci- 
pline, and “ exercised a consensual jurisdiction in mattors 
of dispute between Christian aud Christian." 

N. A. Rev., CXL11. 555. 

8 . In physiol, of the nature of reflex action in- 
volving sensation but not volition. 

In this paper he rDr. CarpenterJ also extended the idea 
of reflex nervous function to the centers of sensation and 
ideation, and enunciated the fundamental notious of “con- 
sensual " and of “ ideo motor ” action. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXVm. 540. 


. contract, in eioil law, a contract which, 

though made without the formalities of delivery, writing, 
or entry in account, was enforcible on the ground that in 
cases of sale, partnership, agency, and hiriug proof of the 
consent of the parties was enough. 

The term Consensual merely indicates that the Obliga- 
tion is here annexed at once to the Consensus. The Con- 
sensus, or mutual assent of the parties, is the final and 
crowning ingredient in the Convention, and it is the spe- 
cial characteristic of agreements falling under one of the 
four heads of Sale, Partnership, Agency, and Hiring, that, 
as soon as the assent of the parties has supplied this ingre- 
dient. there is at once a Contract. The Consensus draws 
with it the Obligation, performing, in transactions of the 
sort specified, the exact functions which are discharged, 
in other contracts, by the Bee or Thing, by the Verba stipu- 
lationls, and by the Liter* or written entry in a ledger. 
Consensual is therefore a term which does not involve the 
slightest anomaly, but is exactly analogous to Beal, Ver- 
bal, and Literal Maine, Ancient Law, p. 322. 

motions, In physiol ., two or more slmulta- 
1 , of which the secondary or more remote are 


Independent of the will, such as the contraction of the Ms 
when the eye is opened to admit the light, 
oonsensns (kgn-sen'sus), [< L. consensus 
(ML. also consentia : see consensei), agreement, 
accordance, unanimity, < consentire, pp. con- 
sensus, agree: see consent.] A general agree- 
ment or concord : as, a consensus of opinion. 

Individual taste Is sometimes mistaken, or substituted, 
for cultured consensu*. F. Hall , Mod Bug., p. 26. 

To gather accurately the consensus of medical opinion 
would bo impracticable without polling the whole body 
of physicians and surgeons. 

H. Spencer, Study of Sodol., p, 88 . 
Consensus Genevans!!. a document prepared by Calvin 
in 1552 to harmonise the Swiss Protestant churches on the 
doctrine of predestination. 

consent (kgn-sent'). v. [< ME. consenten, ear- 
lier kunsenten , < OF. consentir, cunscntir , F. 
consentir = Pr. Sp. Pg, consentir k It. consen- 
tire, < L. consentire, pp. consensus, agree, ac- 
cord, consent, lit. feci together, < com-, together, 
+ sentire, pp. census, feel : Bee sense ana scent, 
sent 2 , and cf. assent , dissent, resent.] I. intrans. 
It. To agree in sentiment; be of the same 
mind; accord; be at one. 

Although they consent against Christ, yet doe they much 
dissent among the nisei ues. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 306. 

Flourishing many years before Wycliffe, and much con- 
senting with him in judgment. Fuller. 

They would acknowledge no error or fault in their 
writings, and yot would seem sometimes to consent with 
us in the truth. Winthwp, Hist. New Kngland, II. 176. 

8. To Agree; yield credence or accord; give 
assent, as to a proposition or the terms or an 
agreement. 

I consent unto the law that it Is good. Bom. vii. 16. 

M. and N. have consented together in holy wedlock. 

Book of Common Prayer, Solemnization of Matrimony. 

3. To yield when one has the right, power, or 
desire to oppose ; accede, as to persuasion or 
entreaty; aid, or at least voluntarily refrain 
from opposing, the execution of another per- 
son’s purpose ; comply. 

My poverty, but not my will, consents. 

Shak., B. aud J., v. 1 . 

Half loath, and half consenting to tho ill. 

Dryden, Abs. aud Achit., 1. 813. 

His manly brow 

Consent* to death, but conquers agony. 

Byron, Clilldo Harold, iv. 140. 

efiyn. See list under aecede. Permit, Consent to, etc. See 
allowl. 

Il.t trans. To grant; allow; acknowledge; 
give assent to. 

Interpreters , . . will not consent it to be a true story. 

Milton. 

consent (kon-aent'), n. [< ME. consents, < OF. 
consen te ; from the verb. ] 1 . V oluntary allow- 
ance or acceptance of what is done or proposed 
to be done by another ; a yielding of the mind 
or will to that which is proposed ; acquiescence ; 
concurrence; compliance; permission. 

I sale for me with full consents, 

Thi likyng all will I fulfill.!. York Plays, p. 462. 

I give consent to go along with you. 

Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 3. 

It was his [our Saviour's] own free consent that he went 
to suffer, for he knew certainly Iwfore hand the utmost 
that he was to undergo. Stillingjtect, Sermons, I. vl. 

8. In law, intelligent concurrence in the adop- 
tion of a contract or an agreement of such a 
nature as to bind the party consenting; agree- 
ment upon the same thing in the same sense. 

< 'wisent of parties is implied in all contracts ; hence, per- 
sons legally incapable of giving consent, os idiots, ote., 
cannot he parties to a contract. Persons in a state of ab- 
solute drunkenness cannot give legal consent, although 
a lesser degree of intoxication will not afford a sufficient 

K ind for annulling a contract. Consent is null where 
roceeds on essential mistake of fact, or where obtained 
by fraud or by force and fear. 

3, Agreement in opinion or sentiment; unity 
of opinion or inclination. 

Nowe renewed, and affenuod ami coufermed, by the 
assente and eonsente and agrement off aU the Bred em. 

English Gilds (E. E. T, S.), p. 187. 

They flock together in consent, like so many wild geese. 

Shak., 2 Hen, IV., v. 1 . 

Hereupon a Parliament is called ; and it is by common 
Consent of aU agreed, tliat the King should not go in Per- 
son. Baker, Chronicles, p. 111 . 

When the wills of many concur to one and the same 
action and effect, tills concourse of their wills is called 
Hobbes, Works, IV. xii. 


0. Agreement; wn«vpui twwn yww 
ities, or operation ; harmony; concord, 
chaic.] 

We . . . do glue the name of ryme onely to our Con- 
cordes, or tunable commutes in the latter end of our verses. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 64. 

Certainly there is a consent between the body and the 
soul. Bacon, Deformity. 

The rich results of the divine consents 
Of man and earth, of world beloved and lover, 

The neotar and ambrosia, are withheld. » 

Emerson, Blight. 

6. In pathol, an agreement or sympathy, by 
which one affected part of the system affects 
some distant part. See sympathy.— AfC Of con- 
sent. See age, n.\ 8.»8yn, 1. Assent, Consent, Concur- 
rence, etc. See assent. 

consentable (kgn-sen'ta-bl), a . [< consent + 
able.] In Pennsylvania law, having consent: 
agreed upon; noting a boundary established 
by the express agreement or assent of adjoin- 
ing owners : as, a consentable line, 
consentaneity (kon-Beu-ta-nS'j-ti), n. [< L. 
consentancus, agreeing (see coitsentaneous ), + 
-ity.] Mutual agreement. [Rare.] 

tfbe consentaneity or even privity of Prussia. 

Zotidon Times, Jan. 18, 1856. 

consentaneous (kon-sen-t&'nf-us), a. Pg. 
It. consentaneo, < L. consentaneus, agreeing, ac- 
cordant, fit, < consents , agree : see consent, 0 .] 
Agreeing; accordant; agreeable; consistent; 
consenting ; mutually acquiescent. 

A good law and consentaneous to rcasou. 

Howell , Letters, Iv. 7. 

The tendency of Europe in our own day . . . has been 
singularly consentaneous in the return not merely to medi- 
aeval art, but to mediaeval modesund standards or thought. 

Encyc. Brit., ILS 88 . 

The settlement or “ compromise " of 1850, msde by the 
consentaneous action of the North and South, rested, as on 
a comer stone, upon the inviolable character of the settle- 
ment of 1820, knowu as the Missouri Compromise. 

Q. T. Curtis , Buchanan, IL 270. 

Consentaneously (kon-sen-ta'ne-us-li), adv . • 
Agreeably; accordantly; consistently. 

Paracelsus did not always write so consentaneously to 
himself. Boyle. 

consentaneousness (kon-sen-ta'nf-us-nes), n. 
Agreement ; accordance ; consistency. Jr. B. 
Carpenter. 

consentantf, a . [ME., < OF. consentant , ppr. of 
consentir, consent: seo consent, v.] Assenting; 
consenting. Chaucer. 

consenter (kon-sen't6r), n. One who consents. 

No party nor consenter to it [treason J. 

Sir M. Hale, Hist. Plae. Cor., II. 28. 

consentience (kgn-sen 'sbiens), n. [< consen- 
tient : see -once.] The sum of the psychical 
activities of an animal whose varied sensations 
converge to a common psychical center, so that 
it feels its mental unity without being distinctly 
conscious of it; imperfect or undeveloped con- 
sciousness in general. 

Luminous impressions which are the most potent agents 
In educating animal consentience. 

Contemporary Rev., LI. 677. 

We may. when our mind is entirely directed upon some 
external object, or when we arc almost in a state of som- 
nolent unconsciousness, have but a vague feeling of our 
existence— afeeling resulting from the unolwerved 1 


sis of our sensations of all orders amt degrees. 


synthe- 
This utiin- 


Yet hold ! I’m rich ; — with one consent theyll say, 

“ You're welcome, Uncle, as the flowers in May. 

Crabbe, Parish Register. 

4f. A preconcerted design; concert. 

Here was a content 

(Knowing aforehand of our merriment) 

To dash ft like a Christmas comedy. 

Shak., JL L. L., v. 2. 


telleotual sense of self may be conveniently distinguished 
from intellectual consciousness as consentience, 

Mivart, Proc. Zottl. Soc., London, 1884, p. 468. 

consentient (kon-sen'shient), a. [a Sp. con- 
senciente a Pg. ' consensiente a It. conscns&mte , < 
L. conscntien(t-)s. ppr. of consentire, agree : see 
consent, t\, and cf. consentant.] 1. Consonant ; 
congruent; agreeing: as, consentient testimony. 

The consentient judgment of the church. Bp. Pearson. 

8. Endowed with consentience; of the nature 
of consentience: as, consentient animals; con- 
sentient activities. 

OOnsentingly (kon-sen'ting-li), adv . In a con- 
senting or acquiescent manner. Jer , Taylor. 
consentmtutt (kgn-sent'mgnt), 19 . [ME. con- 
sentement; < OF. (and F.) consentement a Sp. 
consentimiento a Pg. It. consentimento, < ML. 
consentimentum, consent, < L. consentire, con- 
sent: see consent, r.] Consent, 
consequence (kon'sf-kwens), *. [a F. cons* 
auencc a Sp. consecuencia a Pg. om squenda as 
It. conseguensa, comeguensia (obs.), conseguen- 
sta a D. konsckwentiesaQ. consequen&sw Dan. kon- 
8ekvent8 , consequence, < L. consequents, < con* 
sequen(U)s, ppr., consequent: see consequenl] 
If. Connection of cause and effect, or of ante- 
cedent and consequent ; consecution. 

I must after thee, with thi* thy son ; 

Such fatal consequence uultes us three. 

Milton, P. L., x. SSL 



consequence 

9 , That which follows from or grows out of 
Any act, cause, proceeding, or series of actions ; 
an event or effect produced by some preceding 
influen ce, action, act, or cause ; a consequent j 
a result. 

Sliuii the bitter consequence: far know, 

The day thou eafc'sfc thereof, ray sole command 
Transgress'd, inevitably thou snail die. 
xwuwtoki , , Milton, 1*. L., vfii. 828. 

Hie mlafortunc of speaking with bitterness is a most nat- 
ural consequence of the prejudices 1 had been encouraging. 

Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, p. 103. 
He {Mr. Bentham) says that the atrocities of the Revolu- 
tion were the natural consequences of the alisurd principles 
on which it was commenced. 

Macaulay, Sir dames Mackintosh. 

8. The conclusion of a syllogism. 

Can syllogism set tilings right? 

No— majors soon with miliars fight ; 

Or both in friendly consort join'd, 
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Oonssausnt factor, in math., that factor of a non-com; conMQUCntllCflS (kon'*$-kwent-nes), ft. 
mutawe product wfiich is written last— Consequent connection of propositgcffiffi; <wmiL 
pedts of a magnet See magnet * ’ 

XX, n. [< MS. conseguente, n. ; from the adj.j 
1. Effect or result; that which proceeds from 
a cause ; outcome. [Bare or obsolete.] 


Those envies that I see pursue me 
Of all true actions arc the natural consequents. 
Chapman and Shirley, Chabot, Admiral of France, ii. 
Death is not a conseymdbo anysin but our own, _ 


oonseeutive- 

nem of diaeoune; fogloalneM, 

consertion (kqn-BGr'shqn), w. [< LL. ootmr- 
tio(n-), < L. chnsercre, up. consertus, put torn, 
ther, < com-, together, + serere, bind, join. Of. 
concert.] Junction; adaptation; conformity. 


[Bare.] 

What order, beauty, motion, distance, site, 
Cameroon of design, how exquisite 1 

Young, Night Thoughts, lx. 


The consequence ] 


nips false behind. 

Prior, Alma, ilL 


4. A consequent inference : deduction ; specifi- 
cally, in login, a form of inference or aspect 
under which any inference may be regarded, 
having but one premise, the antecedent . pnd 
one conclusion, the consequent, the principle at* 


Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 772. 

Avarice Is the neoossary consequent of old age. 

tfiei/T/Gulliver’s Travols, ill. 10. 

A world's lifetime with its Incidents and consequents is 
but a progressive cooling. Winehell, World-Life, p. 638. 

2. In logic : (a) That member of a hypotheti- 
cal proposition which contains the conclusion, mai may w vunovrwu . nwo 
See antecedent L (b) The conclusion of a con- preserved from decay or injury, 
sequence, or necessary inference conceived as conservancy (kon-g6r'van-si), n. 
consisting of an antecedent (or premise) and servantiajJ. L. couservan(t-)s, ppr. 
a consequent (or conclusion), and as governed 
by a consequence (or principle of consecution). 

—8. In music, same as comes, 3— Consequent 
Of a ratio, in math. , the latter of the two terms of a ratio, 
or that with which the antecedent is compared. Thun, in 
the ratio mi n. or m to n, n is the consequent and w the 
antecedent.— Fallacy of th# consequent Bee fallacy 


one conclusion, tnc consequent , tne principle ac- antecedent.— Fallacy of tine consequent nee fallacy. 
cording to which the consequent follows from consequaatiallkon-s^-kwen ' sh&l) , a. and n. f< 
the antecedent being, like the whole inference, L. consequential consequence (see consequence), 


termed the consequence. — 5. (a) Importance; 
moment; significance: applied to things: as, 
this is a matter of consequence , or of some, lit- 
tle, great, or no consequence. 

A night is but small breath, and little pause, 

To answer matters of this consequence. 

Shot., Hen. V., ii. 4. 

To people whose eyes do not wander beyond their ledgers, 
It seems of no consequence liow the affairs of mankind go. 

//. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 488. 

(b) Importance; influence; distinction; note: 
applied to persons : as, a man of consequence. 

Their people are ... of as little consequence as women 
and children. Swift, 

Here, Dangle, I have brought you two pieces, one of 
which you must exert yourself to make the managers ac- 
cept, 1 con tell you that ; for 'tls written by a person of 
consequence. Sheridan , The Critic, 1. 1. 

6. pi A game in which one player writes down 
an adjective, the second the name of a man, 
the third an adjective, the fourth the name of a 
woman, the fifth what he said, the sixth what 
she said, the seventh the consequence, etc., etc., 
no one seeing what the others have written. 
After all have written, the paper is read. 

They met for the sake of eating, drinking, and laughing 
together, playing at cards or consequences, or any other 
game that was sufficiently noisy. 

Jane Austen , Sense and Sensibility, xxiil. 

lb oonsequtncc, as a result ; consequently.— In coum- 
quenoe Of, as the effect of ; by reason of ; through. «ftyn. 
1 mult , Issue, etc. See effect. 

oemsequenoet (kon'sf-kwens), c. i. [< conse- 
quence, w.] To draw inferences ; form deduc- 
tions. 

Moses . . . condescends . . . to such a methodical and 
school-like way of defining and coftsequeucitu/. 

Milton, Tctrachordon. 

consequent (kon'sf-kwent), a. and n. [< ME. 
consequent, < OF. consequent, F. consequent a 
Sp. consecucnte a Pg. consequents a It. conse- 
quents a D. honsekwent = G. consequent = Dan. 
ionsekvent, consequent, < L. consequents, fol- 
lowing, consequent (ML. also as a noun, g con- 
sequent, apodosis, tr. Gr. indpevov), prop. ppr. 
of mnmqui, follow after, pursue, follow a cause 
as an effect (> Hj>. Pg. conseguir, obtain, a It. 
conseguire , obtain, follow), < com together, + 
sequi, follow: see sequent, second , and cf. subse- 
quent.] L a. 1. Following as an effect or re- 
sult, or as a necessary inference ; having a re- 
lation of sequence: with on, or rarely to: as, 
the war and the consequent poverty; the pov- 
erty consequent on the war. 

The right was consequent to, and built on, an act per- 
fectly personal. Locke. 

He had arrived on the eve of a general election, and 
during the excitement of political changes consequent 
upon the murder of Mr. Perclvul. 

Lady Holland, In Sydney Smith, vi. 

9f. Following in time ; subsequent. 

Thy memory, 

After thy life, In brazen characters 
Shall monumentally lie register’d 
To ages consequent. 

Beau, and Ft., Knight of Malta, v. 2. 

8* Characterised by correctness of inference or 
connectedness of reasoning; logical: as, a con- 
sequent action. 

The intensity of her [Dorothea's! religions disposition 
. . . was bat one aspect of a nature altogether ardent, 
t h ao r i Uc , and intellectually consequent, 

George Eliot, Mlddlemareh, L 82. 


+ -at.] "t a- 1 
suit; resultant. 

We sometimes wrangle when we should debate ; 


conservable (kqn-sto'vg-bl), a. [< LL. conser- 
vabilis, < L. conservare, keep: see conserve, v.J 
That may be conserved; able to be kept or 

[< ML. con- 

[*» \ Ui m/fi-dCf vw\ v-jo, * see conser- 
vant.] The act of preserving; conservation; 
preservation : as, the conservancy of forests. 

Conservancy has been introduced in time to preserve 
many of the advantages they | forests] are calculated to 
afford, land) to make them a considerable source of rev- 
enue to the state. Eneyc. Brit., IX. 404. 

Court Of oonservancy, a court held by the Lord Mayor 
of Ix>ndon for the preservation of the fishery on the 
Thames. 

—A /i-— i. „ 

'/» **• 

van(t-)s, ppr. of conservare. keep: see conserve, 


Following as the effect or re- conservant (kqn-sGr'vgnt), a. [< L. conser- 

van(t-)s, ppr. of conservare . keep: see conserve , 
v .J Conserving; having the power or quality 


A consequential ill which freedom draws ; 

A bad effect, hut from a noble cause. Prior. 

The expansion of trade and production, and the const- 
quential Increase of social and national well-being. 

Edinburgh Bet., CLXIV. 80. 

2f. Having the consequence properly connected 
with the premises ; logically correct ; conclusive. 

Though these arguments may seem obscure, yot, upon 
a due consideration of them, they are highly consequential 
and condudent to my purpose. 

Sir M. Hale, Orig. of Mankind. 

8. Assuming airs of consequence or great self- 
importance, or characterised by such affecta- 
tion; conceited; pompous: applied to persons 
and their manners. 

Goldsmith was sometimes content to he treated with an 
easy familiarity, hut upon occasions would Vm> consequen- 
tial and important. Boswell, Johnson (ect. 04). 

His stately and consequential pace. Scott. 

Consequential losses or damages, in law, such losses 
or damages as arise not immediately from the act com- 
plained of, hut as a result of it 

n. *. An inference ; a deduction ; a conclu- 
sion. [Bare.] 

It may he thought superfluous to spend so many words 
upon our author s precious observations out of the Jjord 
Clarendon's History, and some consequential s, as I have 
done. Buyer Forth, Examen, p. 29. 

consequentially (kon-flf-kwen'shal-i), adv. 

In a connected series; in the order of ca 


of preserving from decay or destruction, in the 
traditional Aristotelian philosophy, efficient causes are di- 
vided Into procreant and conservant causes. The procreant 
cause Is that which makes a thing to be which tofore was 
not ; the conservant cause, tliat which causes an existent 
thing to endure. 

The papacy . . , was either the procreant or conservant 
cause ... of all tlio ecclesiastical controversies in the 
Christian world. 

T. Puller, Moderation of Church of Eng., p. 498. 

conservation (kon-s6r-vfi'shqn), n. [== F. con- 
servation = Pr. conservalio ■= bp. conservation ms 
Pg. conscrvacflo = It. consenicunone, < L. con- 
$ervatio(n-) f i conservare , pp. conscrvatus, keep: 
see conserve, v.] 1. The act of conserving, 
guarding, or keeping with care ; preservation 
from loss, decay, injury, or violation ; the keep- 
ing of a thing in a safe or entire state. 

Certayne ordinances and mellez . . . ooncernyng the 
■aid crafte . . . and for the conseruacion of the politick 
gouemance of the same. English Gilds (E. E. T. S . ), p. 886. 

They judged the conservation, and, In some degree, the 
reuovatlon, of natural bodies to he no desporate or im- 
possible thing. Bacon, Physical Fables, xl., Expl. 

Aristotle distinguishes memory as the faculty of Con* 
serration from reminiscence, the faculty of Reproduction. 

Sir W. Hamilton , Metaph., xxx. 

2. Persistence; perdurance; permanence. — 
Conservation Of energy. Hue energy. 

1. conservatioual (kon-sftr-vft'shqn-ftl), a. [< 
conservation -I- -al.] Tending to conserve ; pre- 


cause 

and effect, or of antecedent and consequent. — servative. 

2. With correct deduction of consequences; conservatism (kqn-Rto'va-tizm), n. [For *con- 
with right connection of ideas; connectedly; servativism, < conservative + -win.] 1. Thedis- 


coherently. 

Til© faculty of writing consequentially, 

Addison, Whig Examiner, No. 4. 

8. In sequence or course of time ; hence, not 
immediately ; eventually. 

Tills relation is so necessary that God himself can not 
discharge a rational creature from it ; although consequen- 
tially indeed he may do so by the annihilation of such 
creatures. South. 

4. Consecutively; in due order and connection. 
Were a man a king in his dreams, ami a beggar awake, 

and dreamt consequentially, and in continuous unbroken 
schemes, would he he In reality a king or a beggar? 

Addison, 

5. With assumed importance ; with conceit ; 
pompously; pretentiously. 

He adjusts his cravat consequentially. 

it B. Peake, Court and City, iv. 1. 

[Now rare in all senses but the last.] 
COnseqnentiAlneafl (kon-sf*kwen'shal-nes), a. 
1. The quality of being consequential or con- 
secutive, as in discourse. [Bare.]— 2. Con- 
ceit; pompousness; pretentiousness; the as- 
sumption of dignity or importance, 
consequently (kon'sf-kwent-li), adv . 1 
consequence; by the connection of cause am 
effect or of antecedent and consequent; in con- 
sequence of something; therefore. 

Man was originally immortal, and it was consequently a 
part of his nature to cherish the hope of an undying life, 
Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 904. 

2f. Subsequently. 

Hee was visited and saluted: and consequently was 
brought vnto the Kings and Queenes maieities preaenoe. 

Hakluyt s Voyages, 1 . 987 . 
»Syn, Wherefore, Accordingly, eto. 


position to maintain and adhere to the estab- 
lished order of things ; opposition to innovation 
and change: as, the conservatism of the clergy. 

Of all the difficulties that weroinetln establishing loco- 
motion by steam, the obstruction offered by blind, stolid, 
unreasoning conservatism was not the least. . 

Josiah Quincy, Figures of the Past, p. 860. 

The hard conservatism which refuses to see what it has 
never yet seen, and so never learns anything new. 

J. F. Clarke, Self -Culture, p. 89. 

2. The political principles and opinions main- 
tained by Conservatives. Bee conservative, n ., 3. 

I advocate . . . neither Conservatism nor Liberalism In 
the sense in which those slogans of modern party-warfare 
are commonly understood. 

Sir E. Creasy, Eng. Const., p. 1L 

conservative (kqn-sGr'va-tiv), a. and n. [m F. 
cormrvatif (> D. conaervatiefm G. conservative 
Dan. konservaUv) a Bp. Pg. It. conservativo, < 
ML. eonservativus, < L. conscrvatus, pp. of con- 
sorvarc, keep, preserve: see conserve, v.] X, a. 


met or tendency to 
state; protecting 


1. Preservative; 

preserve in a safe or enl 

from loss, waste, or injury : said of tilings. 

This place of which I telle, . . . 

Ys sette amyddys of these three, 

Hevene, erthe, and eke the see, 

As most conservatif the mm 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1L 810. 
I refer to their respective conservative principle : that 
is, the principle by which they are upheldfand preserved. 

Calhoun, Works, 1. 87. 

2. Disposed to retain and maintain what is es- 
tablished, as institutions, customs, and the like; 
opposed to innovation and change; in an ex- 
treme and unfavorable sense, opposed to pro- 
gress: said of persons or their characteristic*. 



Bis {Alfred’s] character was o I that staffing asnasrM- 
Km Uad which bases itsdf upon did facte, tint accepts 
new tacts as a reason lor things. 

0. H. Pearson, Early and Bid. Ages of Eng., jcL 


change in the direction of democracy. 

The slow progress which Sweden has made in intro- 
ducing needful reforms Is owing to the conservative spirit 
of the nobility and the priesthood. 

B. Taylor t Northern Travel, xviii. 

Hence— (6) [oqp.] Of or pertaining to the Con- 
servatives or their principles. See H., 8. 

The result of this straggle was highly favourable to the 
Conservative party. Macaulay. 

Conservative force. Bee /pro.— Conservative sys- 
tem, in mesh., a system which always performs or con- 
sumes the same amount of work 'In passing from one 
given configuration to another, by whatever path or with 
whatever velocities It passes from one to the other. The 
doctrine of the conservation of energy is that the universe 
is a conservative system. See energy. 

When the nature of a materiel system is such that if, 
after the system has undergone any series of changes, it is 
brought back in any manner to its original state, land] the 
whole work done by external agents on the system is equal 
to the whole work done by the system in overcoming ex- 
ternal faroeStthe system is called a Conservative System. 

Clerk Maxwell, Matter and Motion, ail lxxli. 

The conservative faculty, in psyohol., the power of re- 
taining knowledge In the mind, though out of conscious- 
ness ; memory. 

II. n. If. One who aims, or that which tends, 
to preserve from injury, decay, or loss; a pre- 
server or preservative. 

The Holy Spirit is the groat conservative of the new life. 

Jet, Taylor, Confirmation, tol 82. 

8. One who is opposed by nature or on princi- 
ple to innovation and change : in an unfavor- 
able sense, one who from prejudice or lack of 
foresight is opposed to true progress. See 
radical. 

We see that if M. Dumont had died in 1790, he would 
have died, to use the new cant word, a decided conser- 
vative. Macaulay, Mlrabeau. 

8. [cap.] In Great Britain, a Tory : a name first 
adoptedby the Tory party about the time of the 


passing of the first Reform Bill ( 1832 ). The pro- 
fessed object of the Conservatives, as a political body, is 
to maintain and preserve by every constitutional means 
the existing institutions of the country, both eoolesiastical 
and oivil, and to oppose such measures and changes as 
they believe have a tendency either to destroy or to Im- 
pair these Institutions. 

4 . In U. S. hist., one of the group of Demo- 
crats who, during Van Suren's administration, 
voted with the Whigs against the Independent 
Treasury Bill. 

conservatively (kqn-sar'va-tiv-li), adv. In a 
conservative manner, or in the manner of con- 
servatives; as a conservative; with oonserva- 
tiveness. 

It is very conservatively English to mako concession at 
the eleventh hour ami fifty-ninth minute ; but the clock is 
fast in Ireland. Philadelphia ledger, Deo. 80, 1687. 

confiervativenegfl (k9n-s6r / v%-tiv-nes),n. Ten- 
dency to preserve or maintain; conservatism, 
conservatoize (kon-ser-va-twor'), n. [F..s»8p. 
Pg. It. conservatorio = G. oonservatorium (>Dan. 
konservatorium). < ML. oonservatorium : see con- 
servatory, n.] An establishment for special in- 


XL a.; pL c on se rvatori es (-ris). [In the first 
sense directly from the adj.; in the second and 
third senses, » F. conservatoire m Sp. Pg. It. 
conservatorio, < ML. amservatorUm, lit. a place 
for keeping anything, a fish-pond; prop. neut. 
of 'oonservatorius, aaj. : see I., and of. conser- 
vatoire.'] If. A preservative. 

A conservatory of life. Bacon. 

In Christ’s law non oouonpisces is ... the conservatory 
sad the last duty of every commandment 

Jet. Taylor, Ductor Dubitantiom, i. 414. 

8. A place for preserving or carefully keep- 
ing anything, as from loss, decay, waste, or 
injury; specifically, and commonly, a green- 
house for preserving exotics and other tender 
plants. — S, A place of public instruction and 
training, designed to promote the study of some 
branch of science or art. Conservatories of music 
and declamation (to which the French name conserva- 
toire is frequently applied, the most celebrated institu- 
tion of the kind being in Paris) have been maintained at 
the public expense in Italy, France, Germany, and other 
European countries for two or three centuries; and the 
name is given to many private establishments in Great 
Britain and America. 

oomervatrix (kon'B&r-v&-triks), u. [L.] Fem- 
inine of conservator . 

conserve (kQn-86rv')> t>. t.i pret. and pp. con- 
served, ppr. conserving . [< ME. conserven a D. 
oonserveren ■= G. conserviren &s Dan. konservere , 
< OF. oonserver, F. oonserver *= Sp. Pg. con- 
server ■= It. oonservare , < L. conservare, keep, 
retain, preserve, < com-, together, + servare , 
hold. keep. Cf. preserve, reserve , and see serve.} 
1 . To keep in a safe or sound state ; save ; pre- 
serve from loss, decay, waste, or injury ; defend 
from violation : as, to conserve bodies from per- 
ishing ; to conserve the peace of society. 

Whenne yee be sette, your knyf withe alle your wytte 

Vnto voure sylf bothe clone and sharpe conserve, 

That honestly yee mowe your own mete kerve. 

Babccc Book (K. E. T. 8.), p. 0. 

I charge upon you my authority, conserve the peace. 

Jo. Joncon, Bartholomew Fair, iv. 8. 

When at last In a race, a new principle appears, an Idea 
-'that conserves it ; ideas only save races. 

Emerson, Misc., p. 172. 

8. To preserve with sugar, etc., as fruits, roots, 
herbs, etc. ; prepare or make up as a sweet- 
meat. 

Variety also of dates, pears, and peaches, curiously con- 
served. Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 138. 

conserve (kon'serv), n. [< ME. conserve sa D. 
konserf = G. conserve = Dan. konserver, pi., a 


Those who would am— d watt fcrnt dm rid eriAfe 
rathtt bow much it may be arte to mare, th — how SMI—, 
itmar be nomible tocfaaime. 

betwu- Cowhand MU*-. 
Whoever considers the final cause of the world, will dfc- 
oern a multitude of uses that enter as ports into that re- 
sult Emerson, Nature. 

8. To view attentively; observe and examine; 
scrutinise. 

Tia a beauteous creature ; 

And to myself I do appear deform’d, 

When I consider her. 

Fletcher, 8— Voyage, ilL 1. 
“ Consider well, 1 * the voice replied, 

11 His face, that two hours since hath died ; 

Wilt thou find passion, pain, or pride 7” 

Tennyson, Two Voioes. 

8. To par attention to; regard with care; not 
to be negligent of. 

Blessed is he that considered the poor. Ps. xlt. 1. 
Consider mine affliction, and deliver me. Ps. exix. 168. 

4 . To regard with consideration or respect; 
hold in honor ; respect. 

England could grow into a posture of being more united 
at home, and more considered abroad. 

Sir W. Temple, To the Lord Treasurer, Feb. 21, 1878. 

5. "To take into view or account; allow for, 
or have regard to, in examination, or in form- 
ing an estimate: as, in adjusting accounts, 
services, time, and expense ought to be con- 
sidered. 

Consider, sir, the chance of war. Shak., Cymbelitte, v. 6. 
It astonish’d us to see what she had read and written, 
her youth considered. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 17, 1078. 

When I draw any faulty Character, I consider all those 
Persons to whom the Malice of the World may pomibhr 
apply it. Addison, Spectator, No. 20l 

Hence— 6. To requite or reward, particularly 
for gratuitous services. 

You that have worn your eyes almost out In the service, 
you will be considered. Shak., M. for M., 1. 2. 

7 . To regard in a particular light ; conceive un- 
der a particular aspect; judge to be ; esteem; 
take for: as, I consider him a rascal. 

We are apt to deceive ourselves, and to consider heaven 
a place like this earth : I mean, a place where every one 
may choose and take his own pleasure. 

J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, L 8. 
Some may consider the human body as the habitation of 
a soul distinct and separable from it ; others may refuse 
to recognise any such distinction. 

J. R. Seeley, Nat Religion, p. 48. 
-gyn. L Meditate upon, Reflect upon, etc. (see list under 


struotion, particularly in music and theatrical 
declamation and training. See conservatory, 3 . 
conservator (kon'g$r-va-tor), n. [*s F. conser- 
vator :■ Sp. Pg. conservaaor sb It. oonservatore, 

< L. conservator , < oonservare , pp. conservatus, 
keep: see conserve, v.] 1 . A preserver; one 
who or that which preserves from injury, vio- 
lation, or infraction: as, a conservator of the 
peace. See phrases below. 

Of cold and moist coneervatour flyntstone is. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (K. £. T. S.X p. 49. 

Decays of sense and clouds of spirit are excellent con- 
senators of humility. Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1886), L 8L 

Specifically— 8. A person appointed to super- 
intend idiots, lunatics, etc., manage their prop- 
erty, and preserve it from waste. [Connecticut.] 
orooxuMtrva.toroftl&fflUpa- 
tolic pri vll fg g , a bishop formerly ohosen by the uni- 
versity of Paris to judge causes relating to benefices pos- 
sessed by members of the udverrity.— Conservators of 
the peace, otteers who, by the common law of England, 
were appointed for the preservation of the public peace, 
before the Institution of Justices of the peace. Their 
powers were far inferior to those of modem justices of the 
peace. 

oonagrvatory (kQn-ato'v^ty-ri), a. and h. [sb 
F. conservatoire m Sp. Pg. oonservatorio, < ML. 
# conservatorius (cf. oonservatorium, n. : seen.), 

< L. conservator pp. of oons e rv ar e, keep: see 
conserve, vJ] L a. Having the quality of pre- 
serving from loss, decay, or injury. 


konserf a G. conserve a Dan. konserver, pi., a 
Sw. konserf J. OF. (and F.) conserve a Sp. Pg. It. 
conserve (ML. conserve , a fish-pond) ; from the 
verb.] 1. That which is conserved; a sweet- 
meat ; a confection ; especially, in former use, 
a pharmaceutical confection. 

We . . . were invited into the apartments allotted for 
strangers, where we were entertained with conserve of 
rosea, a dram, and coffee, a young Marunite sheik being 
with us. Poeocke, Description of the East, II. L 96. 

8f. A conservatory. 

Set the pots Into your conserve , and keep them dry. 

Evelyn , Calendarium Hortense. 

Sf. A oonserver; that which conserves. 

The Ante which ii the conserve 
And keeper of the remenaunt 

Qower, Gonf. Amant 

oonserver (kqn-sGr'vhr). n. 1 . One who con- 
serves, or keeps from loss, decay, or injury; 
one who lays up for preservation. 


Priests having been the . 
and story. 


, eonservers of knowled 
Sir W. Temp 


8. A preparer of conserves or sweetmeats, 
eoneeselont (kqn-sesh'qn), n. [< con- + session . 
Cf. L. oonsessus, of same sense.] A sitting to- 
gether. Bailey. 

oonse— OTt (kgn-ses'qr), n. [L., < considers. pp. 
oonsessus , sit together, < com-, together, + si- 
dire, seat one’s self, akin to sedSre at E. sit.] 
One who sits with others. Bailey. 

(kgn-eid'6r), v. [< ME. consideren, < 
OF. considerer, F. consMrer » Pr. Sp. Pg. con- 
siders m It. considerate, < L. considerate, look 
at closely, observe, consider, meditate; orte., 
it is supposed, an augurial term, observe the 
stars, < com - + aidus (sider-), a star, a constel- 
lation: see sidereal , and cf. desiderate, desire. 
For the sense, of. contemplate.] I trams. 1. 
To fix the mind upon, with a view to careful 
examination; p>onaer; study; meditate upon; 
think or reflect upon with care. 

Know, therefore, this day, and consider it in thine heart. 

Dent iv. 89. 

Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow. 

Mat. vi. SB. 


-Syn. L Meditate upon , Reflect upon, etc. (see list under 
contemplate), weigh, revolve.— 4. To respect, regard. 

II. intrans. 1. To think seriously, deliber- 
ately, or carefully ; reflect ; cogitate : sometimes 
with of. 

In the day of prosperity be joyfnl, but in the day of ad- 
versity consider . EccL viL 14. 

Logio eonsidenth qf many things as they are in notion. 

Baoon, Advancement of Learning, li. 148. 

Let us argue coolly, end consider like men. 

Fletcher ( and another), Love’s Pilgrimage, 1L 1. 

8f. To hesitate; stand suspended. [Bare.] 
The team that stood considering in her eyes. 

Dryden, Fables. 

■Syn. L To ponder, deliberate, ruminate, cogitate. 

C^fisiderabiwt (kon-sid^r-a-bil'i-ti), n. [< 
considerable : see -ability.] The quality of be- 
ing worthy of consideration; capacity of being 
considered. [Bare.] 

There Is no considerability of any thing within me as 
from myaeUtbntentlrely owee lie being from his store, end 
comae from the Almighty. 

AUestree, Sermons, 1 60 (Ord MS.X 

considerable (kpn-sid^r-ft-bl), a. and n. [< F. 
considerable = Sp. considerable as Pg. eonsiaera- 
vel as It. considerable, < ML. oonsiderabiUs, < L. 
considerate , observe, attend to, consider: see 
consider.] X, a. If. That may be considered; 
that is tone observed, remarked, or attended to. 

Times and days cssnot have interest, nor be considsr- 
able, because that which passes by them is eternal, and 
out of the measure of time. Bonne, Letters, xxv. 

It Is considerable, that some urns have had inscriptions 
on them, expressing that the lamps were burning. 

WWcins. 

8. Worthy of consideration; worthy of regard 
or attention. [Archaic or obsolete, j 

Bat I am fallen Into this discourse by accident: of which 
I might say more, but it has proved longer then I in t en de d, 
and possibly to you may not be considerable. • 

/. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 148. 

St Denys is considerable only for Its stately Cathedral, 
and the dormitory of the French Kings. 

EvdynSary/Eof. 12, 1042. 

Though the damage he had done them had been oA 
hundred timet more than what he sustained from them, 
that Is not considerable in point of a just war. 

Winthrop, Hist New England, L 818. 

8. Of distinction; deserving of notice; impor- 
tant. 



considerable 

Some valued themselves aa they were mothers, and oth- 
ers as they were the daughters, of some considerable per- 
sons. Adduon, Vision of Justice. 

Some considerable men of their acquaintance deter- 
mined to emigrate to New England. 

Everett , Orations, II. 6 . 

4. Of somewhat large amount or extent; of 
not a little importance from its effects or re- 
sults; decidedly more than the average: as, a 
man of considerable influence; a considerable 
estate. 

We Ithe English! did nothing by Land that was consid- 
erable. yet if wc had staid but a Day or two longer . . . 
the whole Fleet of Galeons from NovaHlspania had fallen 
into our own Mouths. Howell, Loiters, I. iv. 17. 

Considerable sums of money. Clarendon, 

A body of a very considerable thickness. 

T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

To a regular customer, or one who makes any consider- 
able purchase, the shop-keeper generally presents a pipe. 

E. H\ Law , Modern Egyptians, ll. 10. 

II, n. If. A thing of importance or interest. 

He had a rare felicity in speedy reading of books, and 
as it were but a turning them over would give an exact 
account of all considerables therein. 

Fuller, Holy State, II. x. 7. 

8. Much ; not' a little : as, he has done consider- 
able for the community ; I found considerable to 
detain me. [Colloq.] 

oonsiderableness (kqn-sid'er-fr-bl-ncs), n. De- 
gree of importance, consequence, or dignity; a 
degree of value or importance that deserves no- 
tice. [Bare.] 

We must not always measure the aonsiderableness of 
things by their . . . immediate usefulness. Boyle . 

considerably (kon-sid '6r-a-bli), adv. In a de- 
gree deserving notice ; in "a degree not trifling 
or unimportant. 

And Europe still considerably gains 

Both by their good examples and their pains. 

Roscommon , On Translated Verse. 

oonsiderancet ( kon-sid ' Ar-ans), n. [< ME. con- 
sideraunce, < Of*.' cotutiderance = Pr. oonside - 
ransa b It. comideranza (obs.), < L. conside- 
rantia , < consideran{t-)s, ppr, of considerare , 
consider: see consider.] Consideration; reflec- 
tion; sober thought. 

Comrideraunee is taken atte prudence 
What mon we moost enfonne. 

Palladium , Husbondrle (E. E. T. 8.), p. 1. 


en to consideration or sober reflection ; thought- 
ful; hence, circumspect: careful; discreet; 
prudent; not hasty or rash; not negligent. 

Abieas [was] patient, considerate, [audj careful of his 
people. Dryden, Preface to Fables. 

In that protest which each considerate person makes 
against the superstition of his times, lie rejieats step for 
step the part of old reformers. Emerson , History. 

The perplexities involved in the re-adjustment of the na- 
tion’s political bases were great enough to task the most 
considerate statesmanship. 

6. S. Merriam, 8. Bowles, II. 20. 

8. Begardful; mindful. 

Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet they may be 
presumed more considerate of praise. 

Decay of Christian Piety . 

8. Marked by consideration or reflection; de- 
liberate ; thoughtful ; heedful : as, to give a 
proposal a considerate examination. 

I went the next day secretly ... to take a considerate 
view. Sir II. Blount, Voyage to the Levant, p. 106. 

4. Characterized by consideration or regard for 
another’s circumstances or feelings; not heed- 
less or unfeeling; not rigorous or exacting; kind: 
as, a considerate master; considerate treatment. 

Watchfully coneulerat* to all dependent upon her. 

W. B. Grey, Misc. Essays, 1st ser., p. 183. 

considerately (kon-sid'6r-ftt-li), adv. 1. With 
due consideration or deliberation ; with reason. 

I may considerately say, f never heard but one Oath 
swonie, nor never saw one man drunk, nor ever heard of 
three women Adulteresses, in all this time. 

X, Ward, Simple Colder, p. 67. 
8. With thoughtful regard, as for the circum- 
stances and feelings of others : kindly : as, he 
very considerately offered me his umbrella, 
eonsiderateness (kon-sid' Gr-at-nes), n. 1. 
Prudence; calm deliberation.— 2, Thoughtful 
regard for another’s circumstances or feelings, 
oonadcration (kon-sid-e-ra'shon), n. [= F. 
consideration = Bp. consideration == Pg. conside- 
rmgSo sb It. mmMsrazione, < L. consideration), 
consideration, contemplation, reflection, < oon- 
siderare, pp. eonsideratus, consider; see con- 
sider.'] 1. The act of considering ; mental view ; 
regard; notice: as, to take into consideration 
the probable consequences. 
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The consideration at the design of it [man's being] win 
more easily acquaint him with the nature of that duty 
which is expected from him. StUlingfieet, Sermons, I. if. 

8. Careful reflection; serious deliberation. 

Let us think with consideration. Sidney. 

Consideration like an angel o&me, 

And whipp'd the offending Adam out of him. 

Shak., Hen. V., i. 1. 

Twelue intended here a while to haue stayed, but vpon 
better consideration, how meanely we were provided, we 
left this Island. 

Quoted in Copt. John Smith’s True Travels, L 106. 

Apothegms are rather subjects for consideration than 
articles for belief. Stidsn, Table-Talk, Ink, p. 0. 

8. Contemplation: observation: heed: with of: 
as, he was acquitted in consideration of his 
youth. 

The love you bear to Mopea hath brought you to the con- 
sideration qf her virtues. Sir P. Sidney . 

The sovereign is bound to protect his subjects, in con- 
sideration if their allegiance to him. Brougham. 

4. Thoughtful, sympathetic, appreciative, or 
deserved regard or respect: *ith for before the 
subject considered: as, consideration for the 
feelings of others is the mark of a gentleman. 

The undersigned has the honour to repeat to Mr. Hulse- 
man the assurance of his high consideration D. Webster. 

The consideration with which he [Galileo] was treated. 

Whewell. 

Consideration for the poor Is a doctrine of the Church. 

J. II. Xewman, Development of Christ Dock, i. 8. 

We learn patience, tolerance, respeot for conflicting 
views, equitable consideration for conscientious opposi- 
tion. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 96. 

5. Some degree of importance; claim to notice 
or regard ; place in or hold upon regard, atten- 
tion, or thought. 

Lucan is the only author of consideration among the Lat- 
in poets who was not explained for the use of the Dauphin. 

Addison, Freeholder. 

6. That which is or should be considered; a 
subject of reflection or deliberation ; a matter 
of import or consequence ; something taken or 
to be taken into account : as, the public good 
should be the controlling consideration with a 
statesman. 

He was obliged, antecedent to all other considerations, 
to search an asylum. Dryden. 

The truth is, some considerations, which are necessary 
to the forming of a correct judgment, seem to have escaped 
the notice of many writers of the nineteenth century. 

Macaulay, Hisk Eng., vii. 

The poor working man with a largo family, to whom 
pence were a serious consideration. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, IV. 28. 

7. Recompense for trouble, service rendered, 
or the like; remuneration. 

They hoped that I would give them some consideration 
to be carryed in a ohaire to the toppo. 

Coryat , Crudities, I. 77. 

That they had we equally divided, but gaue them cop- 
per, and such things as contented them in consideration. 

Quoted inOapt. John Smith’s True Travels, L 204. 

The gentleman shall not have the trouble to put on a 
fire. . . . I'll put it on myself for a consideration. 

Scott , Fortunes of Nigel, xxli. 

8. In law, that which a contracting party ac- 

cepts as an equivalent for a service rendered; 
the sum or thing given, or service rendered, in 
exchange for something else, or the sum, thing, 
or service received in exchange for something; 
the price of a promise or a transfer of property. 
This may consist either in a benefit to the promisor or 
a burden assumed by the promisee, or l>oth. A contract 
must be mutual, and one side is the consideration of the 
other. A promise made without any such counter com- 
pensation or equivalent may be binding In morals, but the 
law does not recognise it as a contract nor compel its 
performance. It is not essential that a consideration be 
an equivalent in a commercial sense, nor even that It have 
any commercial value. Even exoneration from a moral 
obligation which could not be enforced at law may be a 
consideration for an express promise to perform it : thus, 
where a debtor, after a legal discharge In bankruptcy or 
by the statute of limitations, without having paid any- 
thing, recognises his moral obligation to pay, and makes 
an express promise to do so, the moral obligation Is deem- 
ed a sufficient consideration to make the promise a legal 
contract. — Concurrent consideration. a consideration 
received contemporaneously with the making of the prom- 
ise.— Executed oomidegation, a ^consideration previ- 
ously received.— Executory consideration, a consider- 
ation that was to be received subsequently to the making 
of the promise.— Failure Of consideration, resulting 
worthlessness or inadequacy of a consideration originally 
apparently good : distinguished from want of considera- 
tion (which see, below).— Good consideration, the nat- 
ural love or affection, or other ad e quate motive, on ac- 
count of which a benefit is conferred without a valuable 
equlvalenk Such a consideration is generally sufficient, 
except as against creditors.— YalualOO consideration, 
in law, a consideration which may be deemed valuable In 
a pecuniary sense, as money, goods, services, or the prom- 
ise of either. Actual marriage may also be a valuable con- 
sideration.— Want of original lack of 

any consideration whatever. - ffjn. 1 and 4 Attention, 
reflection. 


oemsidcrattTtt (kon-sid 9 Ar-f-tiy), a. [b F. 

ISSSSrSSfrn It. eontidtratJo, < t m if W 

sideraUvus, < eonsideratus. pp. of considerare, 
consider: see consider.] Considerate ; thought- 
ful; oareful. 

I love to be oonsiderative: and *tls true, 

I have at my free hours thought upon 
Home certain goods unto the state of Venice. 

B. Jonson , Volpone, iv. 1. 

consideratort (kon-sid'6r-ft-tqr), n. I 
considerador me It. consideratore, < I* 
tor,< considerare , pp. eonsideratus, consider: see 
consider.] One who considers; a considered 
as, “mystical consideratore ,” Sir T. Browne , Gar- 
den of Cyrus. 

COZUdderer (kqn-Bid'Ar-Ar), n. One who consid- 
ers or takes heed; an observer. [Bare.] 

He requireth a learned Header, and a right eonsidcrer 
of him. Aseham , The Soholemaster, p. 154. 

They are not skilfull oonsiderers of human things, who 
imagine to remove sin by removing the matter of sin. 

Milton , Areopagitica, p. 20. 

consideringly (kon - Bid ' gr-ing-li), adv . With 
consideration or deliberation. 

Consign (kqn-sin'), v. [b D. konsigneren b G. 
consxgniren = Dan. konstgnere b Bw. konsignera , 
< F. consigner , consign, present, deliver, OF. 
seal, attest, = Bp. Pg. consignor s It. conse- 
gnare , < L. consignors, Beal, sign, attest, regis- 
ter, record, ML. also deliver, < com-, together,* 
signare, sign, mark : see sign.] I. trans. If. To 
impress, as or as if with a stamp or seal. 

The primitive Christians, who consigned all their affairs, 
and goods, and writings, with some marks of their Lord, 
usually writing, . . . "Jesus Christ, the Bon of God, our 
Saviour,” made it an abbreviature by writing only the 
capitals. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. 117. 

2. To give, send, or commit ; relegate ; make 
over; deliver into the possession ox another or 
into a different Btate, implying subsequent fix- 
edness or permanence: sometimes with over: 
aa, at death the body is consigned to the grave. 

Men, by free gift, consign over a place to the divine 
worship. South, 

Me to some churl in bargain he’ll consign, 

And make some tyrant of the parish mine. 

Crabbe, Parish Register. 

Authoritative treatises are consigned to oblivion, ancient 
controversies cease, the whole store of learning hived up 
in many capacious memories becomes worthless. 

J. It Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 7. 

8. To deliver or transfer, as a charge or trust ; 
intrust; appoint. 

The four Evangelists consigned to writing that history. 

Addison. 

She then consigned me to Luttrell, asking him to show 
me the grounds. Macaulay , Life aud Letters, 1. 100. 

4. In com., to transmit by carrior, in trust for 
sale or custody: usually implying agency in 
the consignee, but also used loosely of the act 
of transmitting by carrier to another for. any 
purpose: as, the goods were consigned to the 
London agent. — O. To put into a certain form 
or commit for permanent preservation. — 6. To 
set apart; appropriate; apply. 

The French commander consigned it to the use for which 
it was intended. Dryden, Ded. of Fables. 

— Byn. Intrust, Confide, etc. Bee commit. 

fi.t intrans. 1. To submit; surrender one’s 
self; yield. 

All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, aud come to dust, 

Shak, Oymbellne, iv. 2 (song). 

2. To agree, assent, or consent. 

A hard condition ... to consign to. 

Shak., Hen. V., v. 2. 

eoxurignatary (kon-sig'nft-tft-ri), pi. consig- 
natories (-riz). [bbs F. consignataire = Sp. Pg. 
eomignataHo = It. consegnatario, < ML. as if 
*oon8ignatariu8, < consignors , pp. consignatus. 
consign: see consign .] One to whom any trust 
or business is consigned. 

consignation (kon-rig-n&'shon), n. [m D. kon- 
iignatie b G. consignation b Dan. Bw. konsigna- 
tion, < F. consignation sb Bp. consignation vs Pg. 
consignagdo b It. oonsegnaaione. < ML. consigna- 
tion), a consigning, L. a written proof, < con- 
signors, pp. consignatus, consign : see consign.] 
If. The act of confirming, as by stenature or 
stamp ; hence, an indication ; an evidence ; con- 
firmation. 

Our obedience . . . is urged to us by the consignation of 
Divine precepts and the load voice of thunder, even sealed 
by a signet of God's right hand. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1886), I. 02. 

8f. The aet of consigning or relegating; eon - 


Despair is a certain consignation to eternal ndn. 

Jer. Taylor. 
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8. In Scott law, the depositing in the hinds of 
i third person of a sum of money about whieh 
there is either a dispute or a competition.— 4. 
In Utwroics, the aet of making the sign of the 
Gross with one half of a consecrated oblate or 
host over the other, the first half haying been 
dipped in the chalice. This rite is 


found in the Greek and Syriac liturgies of St. James, in 
the Coptic liturgy of St Basil, in the Jfestorian liturgy of 
the Apostles, etc. 

oonslgnatory (kon-sig'nft-t£*i)» n.; pi. consig- 
natories (-riz). L< ocra- + signatory,] One who 
signs any document jointly with another or 
others. 

oonsignatnre (kgn-sig'n&-tfir), n. [< oon- + 
signature . Gf. consign,'] Complete signature; 
joint signing or stamping. 

oonslgne (kon'sin), n. [F. (as Sp. consigna = 
It. oonsegna), orders, instructions, < consigner, 
consign, deliver: see consign,] Milit,, special 
order or instruction given to a sentinel; a watch- 
word; a countersign. 

ooniignd (F. pron. kdfl-sd-nyfi'), n. [F., prop, 
pp. oJ consigner, confine, put under orders : see 
oonsign, consigns,] A person commanded to 
keep within certain bounds, as an officer in the 
armv or navy ordered to keep his quarters as a 
punishment. 

consignee (kon-sl-nfi'), n. [< consign + -eel. Of. 
consign^,] The person to whom goods or other 
property sent by carrier are oonidgned or ad- 
dressed ; specifically, one who has the care or 
disposal of goods received upon consignment; 
a factor. 

consigner (kgn-Bi'nOr), n . Same as consignor . 
coxudgnificant (kon-sig-nif'i-k&nt), a, f< con- 
+ significant,] Having the same signification 
or meaning. 

“ ate (kon-sig-nif 'i-k&t), n. Something 
signified in a secondary way, especially the time 
or a verb. 

oonsignification (kon-sig'ni-fl-ka'shgn), n. [< 
con- + signification .] Joint signification ; con- 
notation. [Rare.] 

As they [verba] always express something else In their 
original meaning, ho [John of Salisbury] calls the addi- 
tional denoting of time by a truly philosophic word, a eon- 
signification. Harris, Fhilol. Inquiries. 

COnsignifioative (kon-sig-nif'i-kft-tiv), a. and 
n. K con- + significative,] L a, 'Having a like 
sigmfication; jointly significative. 

II. n. That which has the same signification 
or meaning as some other. Worcester . 

(kon-sig'ni-fi), v, i.; pret. and pp. 
rif, ppr. consignifying. [< con- + sig- 
nify,] To signify secondarily : used in oppo- 
sition to connote , which is to name secondarily. 
Thus, a relative noun connotes its correlative ; 
a verb oonsignifies its time. [Hare.] 

The cypher ... has no value of Itself, and only serves 
... to connote and consignify. 

Home Tooke, Diversions of Purley, i. 0. 

Consignment (kgn-sln'mgnt), n. [< consign + 
-menu] 1. Tlie act of consigning; consigna- 
tion.— 3. The act of sending or committing, in 
trust for sale or custody : usually implying con- 
veyance by a carrier, and agency on the part of 
the recipient. 

The merchants who act upon consignment*. 

Tatler , No. 81. 

8. That which is consigned; a quantity sent or 
delivered, especially to an agent or factor for 
sale: as, A received a large consignment of goods 
from B. 

Aman Nias Khan had sent to Moshed for a large consign- 
ment of tea and sugar, and rolls of cloth. 

O' Donovan, Merv, xxv. 

4. The writing by which anything is consigned. 

consignor (kgn-sl'ngr or kon-ai-n6r'), n. [< 
consign + -or.] A person who consigns, or 
makes a consignment, as of goods: one who 
sends, delivers, or despatches goods, etc., to 
another for custody or sale. Also written con- 
signer, 

conslliary (kgn-siri-j-ri), a. [< L. consiliarius, 
suitable for counsel, counseling, < consilium, 
counsel: see counsel,] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of counsel. 

The presbyters were Joined in the ordering church af- 
fairs. ... by way of assistance in acts deliberative and 
«o» mliary, Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 179. 

oonsilionoe (kgn-giTi-ens), n. [< consilient: 
see -enoe.] A coming together ; coincidence ; 
concurrence. 

Another character, which is exemplified only in the 
greatest theories, is the ooneilienee of inductions where 
many and widely different lines of experience spring to- 
gether in one theory which explains them aU. 

Quarterly Mm., LXVIH. 888. 


, _ „ a. [< 1m com- , to- 

iler, + -siHen(t-)s t the form m comp, or so- 
i(t-)a, opr. of calm , leap : see salient Gf. 
Kjump with, agree with.] Agreeing; concur- 
ring: as, “ consilient testfkeiiy,” Bampton Leo- 
tures,y iii. 

The dlsoovery of the provision for the consentient or 
consilient action of different organs of the body by the co- 
ordinating agency of the great nerve centers. 

M. Porter, Human Intellect, ft 41. 

OOfirtmHar (kon-sim'i-lttr), a, [< L. oonsimiUs 
(> It. oonsimile), alike (< com-, together, + simi- 
tis , like), + -ar : see similar.] Having common 
resemblance. [Rare.] 

COnsimlHtude (kon-si-mil'i-tud). n, [= F. con- 
similitude, etc. ; as con- + similitude. Bee con- 
similar,] Resemblance. [Rare.] 
c agimility (kon-si-mil'j[-ti). n. [< L. consimi - 
lis, alike (see oonsimilar), + -ity,] Common 
resemblance; similarity. [Rare.] 

By which means, and their continuity of disposition, 
there was a very conjunct friendship between the two 
brothers and him. 

Aubrey, in Letters of Eminent Men, II. fill. 

consist (kgn-sist'), v, i. [= 

Pg. oonsistir = It. co 



F. consister = Sp. 
consistere, < L. oonsisterc, 
stand together, stop, become hard or solid, 
agree with, continue, exist, < com-, together, + 
sistere, cause to stand, stand, oaus. of stare = 
E. stand: see stand, Gf. assist, desist, exist, in- 
sist, persist, resist] 1. To stand together; be 
in a fixed of permanent state, as a body com- 
posed of parts in union or connection ; hence, 
tobe^ exist ; subsist ; be supported and main- 

He is before all things, and by him all things consist. 

Col. i, 17. 

8f. To remain coherent, stable, or fixed. 

It is against the nature of water ... to eontiet and stay 
itself. Brerewood, Languages. 

Unstable judgments that cannot consist In the narrow 
point and centre of virtue without a reel or stagger to the 
circumference. Sir T. Browne, Keiigio Medici, i. 8. 

3. To abide ; rest ; be comprised, contained, 
performed, or expressed : followed by in, 

IVue happiness 

Consists not in the multitude or friends, 

But in the worth and choice. 

B, Jonson, Cynthia's Bevels, ill. 2. 

The whole freedom of Man consist* either in Spiritual 
or Civil Liberty. Milton , Free Commonwealth. 

Which Meldrltoh and Budendorfe, rather liko enraged 
lions, than men, so bravely enoountred, as if in them only 
had consisted the victory. 

Capt, John Smith, True Travels, I. 25. 

The perspicuity, the precision, and the simplicity in 
which consists the eloquence proper to scientific writing. 

Macaulay, Sadler's Law of Population. 

4. To be composed ; be made up : followed by 

of. 

Humanity particular consisteth qf the same parts whereof 
man oonsisteih. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, 11. 188. 

He [Henry I.] made the Court to consist of three Farts, 
the Nobility, the Clergy, and the Common People. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 40. 

The land would consist of plains, and valleys, and moun- 
tains. T. Burnet, Theory of the Earth. 

Of the whole sum of human life, no small part is that 
whloh consists qf a man’s relations to his country, and his 
feelings concerning it. Gladstone, Might of Bight, p. 201. 

5. To be compatible, consistent, or harmoni- 
ous; be in accordance; harmonize; accord: 
now followed by with, formerly also used abso- 
lutely. 

Either opinion will consist well enough with religion. 

Sir T. Browne, Beligio Medld, 1. 86. 

It may consist with any degree of mortification to pray 
for the taking away of the cross, upon condition it may 
consist with God’s glory and our ghostly profit 

Jer, Taylor, Works (ed. 188fi), I. 89. 

Health oonsiste with temperance alone. . 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 81. 

Novelty was not necessarily synonymous with barbarism, 
and might consist even with elegance. 

F. Mall, Mod. Eng., p. 298. 

To oonrtit together, to coexist. 

Necessity and election cannot consist together in the same 
act A bp. BramhaU, Against Hobbes. 

conslstenoe, consistency (kon-sis'tens, -tgn- 
n), n , ; pi. consistences, consistencies (-ten-sez, 
-§is). [as F. consistance as Pr. Sp. Pg. conststencia 
a It. consistence, consistent , < L. as if ‘consis- 
tent, < consisten(t-)s, ppr. of consistere, stand 
together: see consist, consistent,] 1. Literally, 

~ the parts 
of the parts 
body with reference to the 
firmness of their connection ; physical consti- 
tution. 

The oonsisteneiee of bodies are divert ; dense, rare, tan- 
gible, pneumatioal, volatile, St c. Bason, Nat Hist, ft 889. 


Henoe— 8. State or degree of density or vis- 
cosity: us, the consistency ot cream, or of honey. 

Let the expressed juices be boiled into the oonsistoam 
of a ^rrup. Arbuthnct, Aliments. 

These Burmese wells are sunk to a depth of about sixty 
feet, and yield an oil of the consistency of treacle. 

Pop. SsL Mo,, XX VL 258. 

8. A dense or viscous substance. [Rare.] 
Quench’d in a boggy Syrtls, neither sea, 

Nor good dry land : nigh founder’d on he fires. 
Treading the orude consistence. Milton, F. L., SL Ml. 

4. Nature, constitution, or character. [Rare.] 

His friendship is of a noble make and a lasting eonstfs- 
teney. South, Sermons. 

0. Harmonious connection, as of the parts of 
a system or of conduct, or of related things or 
principles ; agreement or harmony of all parts 
of s complex cuing among themselves, or of the 
same thing with itself at different times, or of 
one thing with another or others; congruitv ; 
uniformity: as, the consistency of laws, regula- 
tions, or judicial decisions : consistency of reli- 
gious life ; consistency of behavior or of charac- 
ter. [Now only in the form consistency.] 

it is preposterous to look for consistency between abso- 
lute moral truth and the defective characters and usages 
of our existing state ! H, Spenser, Social Statics, p. 8L 

With consistency a great soul has simply nothing to do. 

. . . Speak what you think now in hud words, and to- 
morrow speak what to-morrow thinks in hard words again, 
though It contradict every thing yo u 

0. Permanence; persistence; stability. [Rove 
or obsolete.] 

Meditation will confirm resolutions of good, and givs 
them a durable consistence In the soul. Hammond. 

7f. That which stands together as a united 
whole ; a combination. 

The Church of God, as meaning the whole consistence of 
Orders and Members. Milton, Beformation in Eng., L 

consistent (kon-sis'tgnt), a. [= F. consistent 
=a Bp. Pg. It. consistente, < L. consistent)*, 
ppr. of consistere , stand together: see consist. j 

1. Fixed; firm; solid: as, the consistent ports 
of a body, distinguished from the fluid. 

The sand, contained within the shell, becoming solid 
and consistent. 

Woodward, Essay towards a Nat. Hist of the Earth. 
3. Standing together or in agreement; com- 
patible ; congruous; uniform: not contradic- 
tory or opposed : as, two opinions or schemes 
are consistent; a law is consistent with justice 
and humanity. 

On their own axis as the planets run. 

Yet make at once their circle round the ran ; 

So two consistent motions act the soul ; 

And one regards itself, and one the whole. 

Pope, Beany on Man, 11L 815. 

We have a firm faith that our interests are mutually 
consistent ; that if you prosper, we shall prosper ; if you 
suffer, we shall suffer. Everett, Orations, L 190. 

8. Characterized by consistency or harmony; 
not self-opposed or self-contradictory: as, s 
consistent life. 

Their heroes and villains are as consistent In all their 
sayings and doings as the cardinal virtues and the deadly 
■ins in an allegory. Macaulay, Milford’s Hist Greses. 

4f. Composed ; made up. 

The consistories of Zurlok and Basil are wholly eoneia- 
tent of laymen. Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 188&X IL ISO. 

consistentes (kon-sia-ten't§z), n. pi, [LL. (tr. 
Gr. awiardusvot or ewecr&reg), those standing 
with (the faithful), pi. of L. consiatcn(t-)s, npr. 
of consistere, stand together: see consistent.} In 
the penitential system of the early church, es- 
pecially in the Eastern church during the sec- 
ond half of the third and the whole of the fourth 
century, penitents occupying the fourth or high- 
est penitential station. They were allowed to remain 
throughout the eucharistic service and take their etattos 
with the faithful al>ove the ambo, but not to offer obla- 
tions or be admitted to communion. Also oalled kyetomd 
era . See penitent, n. 

consistently (kgn-sis'tent-li), ode. In a consis- 
tent manner; with consistency or congruency; 
uniformly : as, to command confidence, s man 
must act consistently. 

There has been but One amongst the sons of men who 
has said and done coneietently ; who said, “I come to do 
Thy will, 0 God," and without delay or hindranoe did th. 

J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, L 175. 

oonsistingt (kgn-sis'ting), p. a. [Ppr. of ooustat,' 
v .] 1. Haring consistence. 

Flame doth not mingle with flame, as sir doth with air, 
or water with water, but only remained! oondguous; as 
it oometh to pass betwixt m meieting bodies. 

Bacon, Nat Hist, »SL 

2. Consistent: followed by with. 

You oould not help bestowing more than is amsiaMac 
with the fortune at a private man, or with the wU of any 
but an Alexamtar. Dryden, Dad. of f "* 
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ocmsistorial (kon-sis-td'ri-al), a. [m F. cos- 
tutorial « Sp. Pg. consis tonal ; as consistory + 
-oZ.] Pertaining or relating to a consistory, or 
an ecclesiastical judicatory. 

Consistorial laws. Hooker, Eooles. Polity, Pref. 

How can tile presbytery . 
spiritual and consistorial ? 

Jer, Taylor , 

Conslatorlal court. Hame as commissary-court (a). 

His [Boehme’sJ famous colloquy with the Upper Con- 
tutorial Court was made the occasion of a flattering but 
transient ovation on the part of a new circle of admirers, 
Ji'ncyc. Brit., 111. 852. 

oomdstorian (kon-aia-to'ri-an), a . [< LL. 

is, < cowristorii 
History.] Consistorial. 

OOlUdstory (kgn-gis'tf-ri or kon'sia-t^-ri), n. and 
a. [< ME. consistorie as F. condstoire = Pr. con- 
sistori ae Sp. Pg. mnsistorio = It. consistorio, eon - 
sistoro , < LL. consistorium , a place of assembly, 
a council, < L. oonsistere , stand with, occupy a 

? laoe, etc.: see consist .] I. n . ; pi. mnsistories 
•riz). 1. A place of meeting; especially, a 
council-house or place of justice, or the assem- 
bly which conveueB in it ; under the Koman 
emperors, a privy council. 

This false juge ... sat In his consistorie . 

Chaucer, Doctor’s Tale, L 162. 

To council summons all his mighty peers, 

Within thick clouds and dark tenfold involved, 

A gloomy consistory. Milton, P. R., i. 42. 

There are . . . the chamber of justice, of twenty-flve ; 
the pnetoriau chamber, of thirteen ; . . . the consistory, 
of nine; and the chamber of accounts, of nine. 

J. Adams , Works, IV. 840. 

What a lesson dost thou read to council, and to consis- 
tory / Lamb, Quakers' Meeting. 

Henoe — 2. An ecclesiastical or spiritual court, 
or the place where such a court is held. Before 
the Reformation every bishop had his consistory, com- 
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IX. intrant, 1. To unite; come together; co- 
alesce. Bentley, [Bare or obsolete.]— 2. In 
New England, to unite or meet in a body form- 
ing a consociation of churches. See consocia- 
tion, 2. 


with those of the cities with which they traded, 
as Barcelona, Marseilles, etc. its precise date Is 
unknown, but a Spanish edition of it was published at 
Barcelona at the end of the thirteenth or the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. It has formed the basis of most 
of the subsequent compilations of maritime law. 

F. consola- 


rale Mid govern i« o.u«» eoMOdatet (kon-tf 'shi-itt. ». [< L. eontoeta- conwlatoi (kon's$-l&-tflr),». [= 

tus, pp. : see the verb. Cf. associate, n.] An feur sSp. Pg. consolador = It. oonsolatore, < L. 
, Works (ed. 1885), II. «». associate ; a partner; a companion; a confed- consolator , consoler, < oonsolari, pp. 


erate, 

Consociatcs in the conspiracy of Somerset 

Sir J , Hayward. 

1, having apart in the plantation, will receive you as my 


K*wr Di % u. 

ij \ wnwmri, pp, 001 i 80 latU 8 , 

console: see console*.] One who consoles or 
comforts. 

Offloers termed c tmeolators of the sick. 

Johnson , Note on the Tempest 


sistorianus , < consistorium, consistory: see con- consociation (k^n-sd-shi-ft'shgn), n. [< L. con- 
■» n sodatio(n -), < consociarc , pp. consodatus , asso- 

ciate: see conaociate , v.j 1. Intimate associ- 
ation of persons or things; fellowship; alli- 
ance ; companionship ; union. [Bare or obso- 
lete, having been superseded by association.'] 

There is such a consociation of offices between the Prince 
and whom his favour breeds, that they may help to sus- 
tain his power, as he their knowledge. 

B. Jonson , Discoveries. 
Mr. Cleaves and the rest, about thirty persons, wrote to 
our governour for assistance against Mr. Vines, and ten* 
dered themselves to the consociation of the United Colo- 
nies. ITintArop, Hist New England, II. 187. 

To light a duel Is ... a consociation of many of the 
worst acts that a person ordinarily cun be guilty of. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1886), I. 220. 

2. In the United States, an ecclesiastical body 
substituted by some Congregational churches 


partners and consociatcs, so may you be free from service. , . A - 

Morton , Newlngland’a Memorial, p. 136. COMOlfttOTy (kon-BOl'flrtp-ri), a. and W. [* Sp. 


Pg. It. consolabrio, < L. mmolatorius , < conso- 
lator, a consoler : see consolator,] I. a. Tend- 
ing to give consolation; assuaging grief or 
other mental distress ; comforting ; cheering ; 
encouraging. 

Letters . . . narratory, objurgatory, consolatory , moni- 
tory, or congratulatory. Howell , Letters, L 1. 1. 

II, n. ; pi. consolatories (-riz). Anything in- 
tended to convey consolation ; especially, a let- 
ter or epistle written for that purpose. 

Consolatories writ 

With itudled argument. Milton , 8. A., 1. 667. 

eonsolatrix (kon's$-la-triks), n. [= F. conso- 
ki trice mb It. consolatrioe, < L. as if * eonsolatrix 
(-trio-), fern, of consolator , a consoler: see con- 
solator.] A female oonsoler. 

Love, the eonsolatrix. met him again. 

w Mrs. Olijdiant, Salem Chapel, xxvl 

for a council. It Is usually composed of the pastors of console 1 (kon-sdl'), o. t. ; pret. and pp. consoled, 
the Congregational churches of the district represented ngvn a*>u*>n V JnJanlp* — Rn Pir 

and one ley delegate from each. It differs from a council PP r * consoling. L< consoler - »p. rg. conso- 
tn having a permanent organisation, and it is also regarded tar = 
by many as possessing a certain ecclesiastical authority, 
wliilo the power of councils in the Congregational system 
is merely advisory. 


over by his chancellor, 
op has still his consistoi 

or commissary in the cat! 

venient place, for the trial of ecclesiastical causes. 

They confest . . . (their fault] before the whole consis- 
tory of God’s ministers. Hooker , Eccles. Polity, vi. 4. 

They (the Apostles] surrounded their own central cat- 
sistory with lines impassable to treachery. 

J)e Quinecy, Essenes, i. 

The archbishops In their prerogative courts, the bishops 
in their consistories, the archdeacons in some coses . . . 
exercised jurisdiction. Stubbs, Const. Hist, I 401. 

3. (a) In the Reformed (Dutch) Ch., the lowest 
ecclesiastical court, having charge of the gov- 
ernment. of the local church, aua correspond- 
ing to the session of the Presbyterian Chnrch. 
(h) In the Reformed (French) Ch., a higher 
court, corresponding to a presbytery.— 4. In 
the Rom. Cath. Ch., an ecclesiastical senate, 
consisting of the whole body of cardinals, which 


consodatiaxial 

8ociation + -al 




on-so-shi-fi'shon-^l), a. [icon- 
Pertaining to"a consociation. 


posed of some of the leading clergy of the diocese, presided 

• «: r< V. oonsolable, 

tttiedral churchf or ikiiiic othvr «lu- < 9 F / e wwo “ , % » Sp. OMWOfoW. = Pg. eomola- 


deli berates upon the affaire of the church. It (kon-sS-li'shon), 

Is presided over by the pope, or by the dean of the (Job 

lege of Cardinals. The ordinary meetings of the consistory “ “ 

are secret ; but public consistories arc held from time to 
time as occasion may require, and arc attended by other 
prelates than the cardinals ; the resolutions arrived at in 
secret session are announced in them. 

The Pope himselfe . . . perform eth all Eccleslasticall 
jurisdiction as in Consistory amongst his Cardinals, which 
were originally but the Parish Priests of Rome. 

MUton , Reformation in Eng., i. 

In full consistory, 

When I was made Archbishop, he rthe pope] approved me. 

Tennyson , Queen Mary, v. 2. 

6. In the Lutheran state churches, a board of 
clerical officers, cither national or provincial, 
usually appointed by the sovereign, charged 
with various matters of ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration. 

IL a* Belonging to or of the nature of a con- 
sistory. 

oonsitiont, n. [< L. consitio(n-), a sowing, < con - 
serere, pp. consitus, sow together, < com-, to- 
gether, 4 serere, sow.] A planting together. 

(hfles, 1717. 

oonsoctate (kon-so'shi-ftt), v . ; pret. and pp. 
cowodated, ppr. consodating. [< L. consoda- 
tus, pp. of oonsodare, unite, connect, associate, 

< com-, together, + sodare , unite, < sodus, joined 
with, etc. (as a noun, a companion) : see social. 

Cf. associate, t\] I. trans. If. To unite ; join ; 
associate ; connect. 


r el, < L. consoldbilis , < consolari, console : see 
console i and -able.] Capable of being consoled, 
or of being mitigated by consolation ; capable 
of receiving consolation ; admitting of conso- 
lation. 

A long, long weeping, not corwlablc. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 

consolatet (kon's$-lat), v. t. [< L. consolatus , 
pp. of consolari, console: see console 1,] To 
eomfort; console. 

To consolate thine ear. Shah., All’s Well, ill. 2. 

Cast-off, my hoart, thy deep despairing fears ; 

Tliat which most grieves mee, most doth consolate. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Triumph of Faith, iv. 88. 

The entrance we had upon the spirit of the schult [chief 
governor! a little connotated us. 

Penn, Travels in Holland, etc. 

n. [< F. conso- 
lation k Bp. consoladon s'Pg. consolaq&o as It. 
consoladone, < L. consolatio(n-), < consolari , pp. 
consolatus , console: see console*.] 1 . Allevia- 
tion of misery or distress of mind ; mitigation 
of grief or anxiety; an imparting or receiving 
of mental relief or comfort ; solace : as, to ad- 
minister consolation to the afflicted ; to find con- 
solation in religion or philosophy, or in selfish 
indulgence. 

We have great joy and consolation in thy love. Phile. 7. 

Ho met indeed with cold consolation from an “ ancient 
Christian," to whom he opened his case and sakl he was 
afraid ho had committed the sin against the Holy Ghost ; 
tills man, like one of Job's comforters, replied, he thought 
so too. Southey, Life of Bunyan, p. 20. 

2. That which consoles, comforts, or cheers 
the mind ; the cause of being consoled. 

Waiting for the consolation of Israel Luke 11 25. 

Against such cruelties 
With Inward consolations recompensed, 

Milton , P. L., xlL 406. 

This is the consolation on which we rest in tho darkness 
of the future and the afflictions of to-day, that the govern- 
ment of the world is moral, and does forever destroy what 
is not Emerson, Miac., p. 288. 


It. oonsolare, < L. consolari , dep., also act. 
consolare, console, eheer, eomfort, < com-, to- 
gether, + solari , console, solace : see solace.] 
To alleviate the grief, despondency, or other 
mental distress of; eomfort; eheer; soothe; 
solace; encourage. 

I am much consoled by tho reflection that the religion 
of Christ has lieen attacked in vain by all the wits and 
philosophers, and its triumph has )>een complete. 

/». Henry. 

We console our friends when they meet with affliction. 

Crabb , Eng. Synonymes, p. 268. 

sfiyn. To cheer, encourage. 

console 2 (kon'sol), n. r= I). G. Sw. console a 
Dan. konsol , < F. console, a bracket; of uncer- 
tain origin ; perhaps 
ult. < L. consolidate, 
make solid: see con- 
solidate.] l.In arch., 
a bracket or corbel 
of any kind, espe- 
cially in the classi- 
cal and Renaissance 
styles; an ancon, it is 
a projecting feature, hav- 
ing for its eoiitoiir gener- 
ally a curve of contrary 
flexure, aud is often ern- 



Conaolo. 


IIAts! d’Atterat, Tou- 
louse, Franco. 


Consolation race, match, etc., a race or contest of any 0 f anv kin 

kind which can be entered only by those who have failed «,iw* 

in the previous races or contests which have taken place OO flBO lOT (kgn-so ler), n. One Who consoles, or 


Console servings* a buttress.— From 
the dome of the Church of Stn. Marla 
dellu Salute, Venice. 

nloyed to support a cornice, bust, vase, or the like. It is 
frequently, however, used merely as an ornament, as on 
the keystone of an areh. . 

2. A kind of platform or bracket truss hinged 
on one side of the rear end of the bore of a 
breech-loading gun, to support the breech-screw 
when withdrawn preparatory to loading.— 8 f 
A bracket on a wall, for supporting machinery 
kind, as a hydraulic motor. E,H. Knight, 


within ‘a gi ven period. mSjXL 1 and 9. Solace, etc. (see 
eomfort, n.); encouragement, cheer. 


__ ... . JiA1 ^ Consolate* del Mart (kon-sd-lll'td del m&'re). 

[It., lit. con*ul»te of the NA: opnHolato, < L. 

» participation of their fruits. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, L 101. 

Join pole to pole, eonsodats severed worlds 

Mallett, Amyntor and Theodora. 

2. In New England, to bring together in an as- 
ssmhly or convention, as pastors and messen- 
gers or delegates of Congregational churches. 


gives consolation or comfort. 

Voiding together, with the all-tender might 
Of bis great love, the dark handa and the white, 
Stands the Consoler , soothing every pain. 

coniulatus, office of a consul : del, gen. of def. Whittier, On a Prayer-Book, 

art., contr. of di (< L. de), of, and U (< L. Hie, 00HS0le-table (kon'sdl-t&'bl), a. 1. A table 
this), def. art. maso. ; mare, < L. mare, sea; see which, instead of straight or nearly straight 

legs, has consoles or legs so curved as to re- 


consulate and marine .] A code of maritime 
law, supposed to be a compilation of the law 
and trading customs of various Italian cities, 
as Venice, Genoa, Pisa, and Amalfi, together 


semble them, and is therefore usually set against 
the wall, from which it appears to fifcijtet as a 
sort of bracket— 2. More rarely, a table In 
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which the top projects far beyond the legs, and 
seems to be supported by small consoles which 
spring from them. 

OOngQfldftt (kgn-sol'i-dl), ft. [LL. ML., < L. 
oonsoUdare, make solid : see consolidate. v., and 
eonsound.] A name formerly given to the com- 
frey and other plants. See eonsound . 
oonsolidant (kgn-sol'i-dant), a. and ft. [= F. 
consoMdant, < Li oonsoUdan(t-)s, ppr. of consoli- 
date, consolidate: see consolidate , v.] I, a. 
Tending to consolidate or make ten: specifi- 
cally, in mod., having the property of uniting 
wounds or forming new flesh. [Bare.] 

IL «. A medicine given for the purpose of 
consolidating wounds or strengthening cica- 
trices. 

consolidate (kgn-sol'i-d&t), v . ; pret. and pp. 
consolidated, ppr. consolidating . [< L. consoli- 
datus , pp. of consolidate (> F. oonsoUder (> D. 
oonsoliaeren &s G. oonsolidiren = Dan. konsoli- 
dere ), OF. oonsoder = Pr. consoldar . consoUdar 
h Sp. Pg. consoUdar = It. consolidate ), make firm 
or solid, condense, < com-, together, -I- solidare , 
make solid, < solidus, solid: see solid.] I, irons. 
1. To make solid or. firm; unite, compress, or 
pack together and form into a more compact 
mass, body, or system ; make dense or coherent. 

He fixed aud consolidated the earth above the waters. 

T, Burnet , Theory of the Earth. 

' It's fa ciitern'i] Wall Is of no better a material than 
Gravel aud small Pebles, but consolidated with no strong ' 
and tenacious a cement, that It seems to be all one entire 
vessel of Rock. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 51. 

8. To bring together and unite firmly into one 
mass or body; cause to cohere or cleave to- 
gether : as, to consolidate the forces of an army, 
or materials into a compound body. 

A large number of companies were formed, which were 
subsequently consolidated into . . . the Philadelphia Com- 
pany. Mew York Tribune, March 1, 1888, 

Spain thought it not for her interest that the American 
states should consolidate their union. 

Bancroft, Hist. Const, I. 74. 
Used specifically— (a) In sury., of uniting the parts of a 
broken bone or the lira of a wound by means of applica- 
tions [now rare] ; (5) in lefrielation , of combining two or 
more acts Into one ; (c) in law, of combining two or more 
actions, corporations, or benonoes into one ; (d) in finance, 
of uniting different sources of public revenue into a single 
fund, or different evidences of public debt into a single 
class (see consolidated). mByjL To combine, compact, cou* 
dense, compress. 

II* intrans . To grow firm and compact j coa- 
lesce and become solid : as, moist clay consoli- 
dates by drying. # 

Hurts aud ulcers of the head require it [desiccation] not ; 
but contrariwise dryness maketh them more apt to con- 
solidate, Dawn, Nat Hist, I 785. 

consolidate (kgn-sol'i-dat), a. [< L. consoli- 
datus, pp. : soe the verb.] Formed into a solid 
mass or system. [Poetical.] 

All experience past liecanto 
Consolidate in mind and frame. 

Tennyson, Two Voloes. 

consolidated (k#n-sol'i-da-ted), p. a. [Pp. of 
consolidate , r.J 1. Made solid, hard, or com- 
pact; united. 

It was duriug the wars of the Israelites in David's time, 
that they passed from the state of separate tribes into the 
state of a consolidated ruling nation. 

II, Spencer, Prln. of HodoL, f 451. 

8. In hot., same as adnatc.— 8. See extract, 
and consolidation locomotive , under consolidation. 

The locomotive was one of the heaviest kind, known as 
a consolidated engine, having four drive-wheels on a side, 
and weighing 106,000 pounds. Sci. Amer., N. 8., LVI. a. 

Consoli d a t ed bonds, Bee&ontfi.- consolidated funds, 
in Eng, hist . : (a) The revenue or income of Great Britain 
and Ireland, formerly collected and considered as separate 
funds, according as they were derived from taxation, crown 
lands, ete., but by statutes of I’arliament, especially one 
of 1816, united or consolidated into one. and charged first 
with the interest on the publio debt and the civil list, and 
then with the other expenses of the kingdom. (W Con* 
•olidated annuities. See consols, (e) Consolidated threes. 
Bee oonsols, 

(kan-sol-i-dfi'shgn), ft. [= F. 
consolidation — Pr. consolidaeio as Sp. consolida- 
tion m Pg. oonsolidagdo k It. consolidasione, < 
LL, eonsoUdatioCn-), < L. consolidate , pp. con- 
soUdatu8 , make firm, consolidate: see consoli- 
date , 1?.] 1. The act of making or the process 
of becoming solid, firm, or stable ; the act of 
forming into a more mm or compact mass, 
body, or system. 

The consolidation of the marble did not fall out at ran- 
dom. Woodward, Essay towards a Nat Hist of the Earth. 

There was a powerful opposition to the adoption of the 
constitution of the United States. It originated in the 
apprehension that it would lead to the consolidation of 
all power in the government of the United States {—not- 
withstanding the defeat of the national party In the eon- 
— Calhoun, Works, I. 847. 


The lung ha 
consolidation. 


I solid . . . by pneumonic 
Quoin, Med. DioiL, p. 068. 


8. The act of bringing together and uniting 
several particulars, derails, or parts into one 
body or whole. 

The gradual establishment of law by the consoli d a ti on 
of custom is tlie formation of something fixed in the midst 
of things that are changing, H. Spencer, 

3f. The act of confirming or ratifying; con- 
firmation ; ratification. 

He first offered a league to Henry VII., and for oonsoli- 
dation thereof his (laughter Margaret. 

Lord Herbert, Hen. VIII., p. 11. 

4. In civil law, the uniting of the possession or 
profit of land with the property.— 0, In Scots 
feuded law , the reunion of the property with 
the superiority, after they have been feudally 
disjoined.— 6. In hot., same as odna torn— con- 
solidation acts, the name given to acts of the British 
Parliament which embody such clauses as are common to 
all the particular acts affecting any class of undertakings, 
in order to obviate the necessity of repeating these clauses 
in each individual act. Thus, there are the Railways 
Clauses Consolidation Act , tlie Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act. the Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, etc.— Con- 
solidation looomotive, a type of locomotive for draw- 
ing heavy freight-trains: so called from tho name of the 
first one, made in 1866 for the Lehigh Valley railroad. It 
had cylinders 80" x 84", four pain of 48" diameter driving- 
wheels, and Its weight was 90, ooo pounds, of which all but 
10,000 was on the driving-wheels. E. u. Knight,— COR- 
■olldatton (or consolidating) of actions, the merging 
of two or more actions together by a court or a Judge. 
This is done for economy of time and expense when two 
or more actions are brought by the same plaintiff, at the 
same time, against the same defendant, for causes of ac- 
tion which might have been joined in tho same action. 

oonsolidationifft (k^m-sol-i-da'shon-iet), ft. [< 
consolidation + -to#.] One who favors consoli- 
dation, as of the parts of an empire or a politi- 
cal system. 

oonsolidatiye (kQn-sol'i-dfi-tiv), a . [< consoli- 
date -I- -toe.] Tending to consolidate ; specifi- 
cally, in med., tending to heal wounds, 
consolidator fafin-sofi-da-tor), n. [< LL. oon- 
solidator, < L. consolidate , pp. consolidate, 
make firm : see consolidate, v . ] 1. One who or 
that which consolidates. Alhcnasum.— 2. Spe- 
cifically, in pottery-making, an assemblage of 
strainers for straining slip, 
consolidators (kon-aol'i-aa-Jur), n. [< consoli- 
date + -ure.] Same as consolidation. Bailey. 
consols (kon'solz or kon-solz'), n, pi . [Contr. 
of consolidated annuities . ] Government securi- 
ties of Great Britain, including a large part of 
tho public debt, the full name of which is “the 
three per oent. consolidated annuities.” The 
consols originated in the consolidation of a great variety 
of public securities, chiefly in the form of annuities, into' 
a single stock and at a uniform rate of 8 per cent., under 
an act of Parliament of 1751, the name being retained for 
all securities of the same form since issued. Tho princi- 
pal is payable only at the pleasure of the government. 
They are also called “consolidated threes, and other 
nearly related stocks of smaller amount are known as “re- 
duced threes" and 11 new threes." 

A further economy and actual profit would be effected 
if the “clearing" were made, as among tlio Scotch banks, 
by transfers of consols. Edinburgh Bee., CLXIV. 89. 

conaomms (kon-so-ma'), ft* [F., lit. consum- 
mate, perfect, pjp. of consommcr, < L. consum- 
mate, make perfect : gee consummate, v. The 
F. verb is partly confused with consumer, < L. 
consumers , consume : see consume.] A strong, 
clear soup, containing the nutritive proper- 
ties of the meat, extracted by long and slow 
cooking. 

consonance (kon'sfi-nans), n. [a F. conso- 
nance, consonnance, OF. consonance, consonnanee , 
also consonancie, eonsonnancie (>E. consonaney), 
a Pr. Bp. Pg. consonanda a It. consonama, <L. 
consonantia, < consonants, ppr., agreeing in 
sound: see consonant and -aw*.] 1. Accord 
or agreement of sounds ; specifically, in music, 
a simultaneous combination of two tones that 
is, by itself, both agreeable and final in effect. 
The perfect consonances are the unison, tlie octave, the 
fifth, and the fourth ; the iwiierfect are the major and 
minor thirds and the major and minor sixths. The effect 
of consonances is dne to tlie simplicity of the ratio be- 
tween the vibraUun-numbers of their constituent tones. 
Thus, the ratio of the unison Is *; of the octave, ? ; of the 
fifth, |; of the fourth, 4; of the major sixth, f ; of the 
major third. f ; of the minor third, f ; of the minor sixth, 
f. Also called concord. 

The two principal consonances that most ravish the ear 
are, by the consent of all nature, the fifth and the octave. 

Sir H. Wotton. 

The oases . . . where the prime of one compound tone 
coincides with one of the partial! of the other, may be 
termed absolute consonances. 

Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone (tram), XL 884. 

2. A state of agreement or accordance ; eon- 
gruity; harmony ; consistency: as, the conso- 



nance ct 
of aril 


to the Scrip 

Winds and waters flow’d 
In consonance. Thornton, Spring, L 871. 

3. The sympathetic vibration of a sonorous 
body, as a piano-string, when another of the 
same pitch is sounded near it. 

consonaney (kon's^-n^n-si), n. [< OF. cotte 
sonancie, eonsonnancie , var. of consonance, ete. : 
see consonance.] Same as consonance. 

A girl of fifteen, one bred up 1’ the court, 

That by all consonaney of reason Is like 
To cross your estate. 

Middleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, L L 
consonant (kon's$-ngnt), a. and n. [L a. * F. 
consonant , oonsonnant. OF. consonant, conson- 
nant, consonant as Sp. Pg. It. consonants, (. L. con- 
sonan(t-)s, sounding together, agreeing. II. *. 
sb D. Dan. Sw. konsonant = G. consonant ms Bp. 
It. consonants » Pg. oonsoante (of. F. oonsonne, 

< L. consona, fern, of consonus: see eonsonous), 

< L. eonsonan(t-)s (sc. litter a, letter), a conso- 
nant, a letter sounding together with a voweL or 
heard only in connection with a vowel (an im- 
perfect description) : ppr. of oonsonare. pp. oon- 
sonatus , sound together, agree. < com-, together, 
+ sonare , sound: see sound P, sonant, and ef. 
assonant, dissonant, resonant.] X. a. 1. Sound- 
ing together; agreeing in Bound; specifically, 
in music, having an agreeable and complete or 
final effect: said of a combination of sounds. 

In order that a chord produced by three or more notes 
may be consonant, it is necessary that the different note* 
that compose it bear, in respect of the number per second 
of their vibrations, simple ratios, not only to the funda- 
mental note but also to each other. 

Blatema, Theory of Sound, p. 10L 

8. Having or emitting like Bounds. [Bare.] 

Our bards . . .’ hold Agnominations and enforcing of 
consonant Words or Syllables one upon the other to be 
the greatest Elegance. Howell, Letters, L i. 40. 

8. Harmonious; agreeing; congruous; con- 
sistent: followed generally by to, sometimes 
by with : as, this rule is consonant to Scripture 
and reason. 

To the nature of the mind of all men it la consonant for 
the affirmative or active to affect more than the negative 
or privative. Bdeon, Advancement of Learning, iL 886. 

He was consonant with himself to the last 

Goldsmith , Bolixigbroke. 

Negotiation, however, was more consonant to his habit- 
ual policy. Prescott, Ford, and Isa., it 1. 

4. [Attrib. uBe of noun.] Consisting of or re- 
lating to consonants ; consonantal. 

No Russian whose dissonant consonant name 
Almost shatters to fragments the trumpet of fame. 

Moore, Twopenny Postbag. 

Consonant Chord or harmony, a chord or harmony con- 
taining only consonances. Also called concordant chord 
or harmony.— Consonant Interval See consonance, 1. 
—Consonant terms, in logic , terms which can be pred- 
icated of the same subject. 

IX. ft* An alphabetic element other than a 
vowel ; one of the closer, less resonant and con- 
tinuable, of the sounds making up a spoken 
alphabet; an articulate utterance which is com- 
bined, to form a syllable, with another opener 
utterance called a vowel. Consonants are the closer, 
and vowels the opener, of the Bounds that make up the 
alphabetic scale or system of a language. But there Is 
" ‘ " " i of distinction between the two < 


no absolute line < 
and the openest of the consonants may be and are used as 
vowels also. Thus, the same {-sound is consonant In op- 
ply, and vowel in apple ; n is consonant in burned, but 
vowel in burden: and in some languages, as Sanskrit and 
Polish, r is much used as a vowel. On the other hand, 
y and w are hardly, if at all, distinguishable from ee and 
oo Such oonsonants, as standing near the boundary be- 
tween consonant and vowel, are often called semi-vowele 
(also liquids). According to their degree of closeness, con- 
sonants are divided into mutes (or steps, or checks, or <&> 
plosives), as b and v, which involve a complete cutting off 
of the passage of the breath ; fricatives (spirants and stW- 
lants. etc.), as th and dh (TH), / and v, s and x, In whleh a 
rustling or friction of the breath through a nearly closed 
position of the organs is the conspicuous element ; nasals, 
as n, tn, and ng, accompanied with admission of the in- 
tonated breath to the nose and its resonance there ; and 
semi-vowel or liquid sounds, as already illustrated. Ac- 
cording to the oxgans used in producing them, they are 
divided into labials, made with the lips, as p, v, m; 
denials or linguals , made with the tip of the tongue at or 
near the teeth, sat,d,th,dh (tu), n; palatals or guttur- 
als, made with the back of vie tongue, as k, g, ng; and 
some languages have various other classes. Then, accord- 
ing as they are made with simple breath, or with breath 
vocalised or made sonant in the larynx, they are divided 
into surd or breathed, asp, t,f.s, etc., and sonant or esfosd 
or voeaLub.d, v,z, etc. (sometimes wrongly djsttngnished 
as hard and soft, as strong and wee*, as sharp and Art, 
and so on). Bee these various terms, and syUeMe. 
OOdlftOdUaitil (kon's$-n$n-tal), a. [< oonsonamt 
4* -a!, 3 Belatdng to or of the nature of a eon- 
sonant; marked by consonant sounds. 

Often the ring of his [Browning's] vane is sonorous, sad 
overcomes the Jagged c on s onantsu diction with stfetf 
lyrical effect. Stedman, Viet Poets, P» I 
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: (kon'8$-nan-tizm), n. [< conso- 
Tho consonantal sounds of a 


j (kon-s$-nan'fcik), <*. [< consonant 

•f -to.] Consonantal. [Rare.] 

Cansenantie bates, or, of the vooalio, those which end 
In u (r) a vowel of a decided eo/mmanfie quality, are most 
apt to preservo the inflections in their unaltered form. 

Chamber*'* J£nejfc. 

The language [Chilian] evinces some tendency towards 
nasalisation of the consomiatic elomeuts. Science, HI. 650. 

amuflnptfsm 
nant + -ism.] 
language collectively considered, or their spe- 
cial character ; pronunciation or phonology of 
consonants. 

Iu treating of the vocalism, the pronunciation of the 
early empire is made the starting-point, the deviations of 
earlier and later periods being noted. The same is true 
of consonantism. Amer. Jour . J'hUol ., VII. 247. 

consonantly (kon's^-nant-li), adr. Harmoni- 
ously; in agreement ; consistently. 

This as consonantly It preachetli, teachcth, and deliver- 
eth, as If but one tongue did speak for all. Hooker. 

flflntffll MltrTHW (kon'efi-nant-nes), w. Harmo- 
niousness; agreeablenessj consistency. 
OOlUKniatmg (kon'ey-mi-ting), a. 

oamiTiiAd fi*nm MO, 


3. 


The famous sepuliAi^ church 1°^ Mj* •* ' * juael&b and the " consortia! " notes aotuaUy current are 
fortunate distance from the town, whJch,}hough inoffen- June irn itnu wo dbt 

sire, Is of too common/ stamp to consort wtth such a formed into a direct; nan ^ ^ 

consortn ntt (kan-sdrt'mgnt), f». [< consort* 
+ -ment.] A keeping or consorting together; 
association as consorts. 

The rest of the ships shall taoke or take off their sailes 
in such sort as they may meete and come together, . , . 
to the Intent to keep© the ctmsortt^^wa^to^poy^i, 

consortshlp (kon'sdrt-ship), ft. [< consort* + 
-*JMp,] 1. The state of being a consort or con- 
sorts; partnership; fellowship. 

Accordingly articles of ameortship Were drawn between 
the said captains and masters. 

WirUhrop, Hist. New England, I. & 


treasure. H. Jam**, Jr,, Little Tour, p. fit 

II. trans . 1. To join; marry; espouse. 

He, with his contorted Eve, 

The story heard attentive. Milton, P. L., vif. 60. 

8. To unite in company; associate: followed 
by with. 

What citisen is that you were contorted with! 

JS. Jonton, Every Man out of his Humour, 111. 1. 
Contort me quickly with the dead ! 

M. Hoydon (Arbor's Eng. Garner, I. 286). 
He begins to contort himself with men. 

Locke, Education. 

To unite in symphony or harmony. 


Contort both heart and lute, and twist a song 
Pleasant and long. O. Herbert , Easter. 


4. To accompany. 

Sweet health and fair desires contort your grace ! 

Shah., L. L. L., il. 1. 

And they 

Contorted other deities, replete with passions. 

Chapman, Iliad, vilL 886. 

[In all its transitive senses rare or obsolete.] 
consorts, ». [< OP. oonsortc , f., a company, 
var. of OF. consoroe, f., < ML. consortia , f. ; cf* 
Bp. Pg. con8orcio me It. consorzio , m., < L. con- 
sortium , neut., fellowship, society, community 
of goods, < consort*-)*, a partner: see consort* 
(with which consort* is partly confused), and 
of. consortium, consortion. Bee also consort*.] 
1. An assembly or company. 

Great . . . boats which divide themselves into divers 
companies, five or six boats In a contort, 


But to return to our Voyage in hand ; when both our 
Ships were clean, and our Water filled, Captain Da vis and 
Captain Eaton broke off Coneortships. 

Dampier, Voyages, L 190. 

8f, An association; a company. 


In one contort there sat 
Cruell Revenge, and rancorous Deiplglit, 
Disloyall Treason, and hart-burning Hate. 

Simmer, f, ~ *’ 


[Ppr. of 

"consonatc' assumed* from consonant, a. v.] 

Bounding together with anot her sounding body ; 
responding sympathetically to the vibrations 
of another sounding body of the same pitch.— 
fViwAfitttiTi g cavities, cavities resounding to certain 
notes originating outside of tliom. 

oansonoos (kon'so-ims), a. [< L. consonus , 
sounding together, agreeing, < com-, together, 

+ sonarc , sound, sonus, a sound : see sound *. ] 

Agreeing in sound] symphonious. [Rare.] 

SQiiSepiatet (kpn-so'pi-at), v. t. An improper 
form of consojntc . 

«»ilafiont (kon-so-pi-fi'shon), ». [< conso- 
piate .] A lulling asleep. 

One of his lordship's maxims is that a total abstinence 
from intemperance ... is no more philosophy than a to- 
tal consopiation of the senses is repose. Pope, To Digby. 

oo&fopitet, r. t [< L. consopitus, pp. of conso- 
pire, lull to sleep, < com- + sopire, sleep, < so- 
por, a deep sleep : see sopor.] To compose ; 
lull to sleep. 

By the same degree that the higher powers are Invigo- 
rated, the lower are consovited and abated. 

OlanviUe, Prfe-exlstcnoe of Souls. 

oonsopitet, a. [< L. consopitus , pp. : see the 
verb.] Calm; composed; lulled. 

Its clamorous tongue thus being eonsopite. 

Dr. H. More, Tsychathanasia, III. ill. 48. 

can sordini (kon s6r-d6'ne). [It., with the 
mutes or dampers : con, < L. cum, with ; sor- 
dini , pi. of sordino, mute, damper, low-sound- 
ing pipe, < sordo, deaf, < L. surdus , deaf : see 
com- and surd .] In music , a direction to per- 
form a passage, if on the pianoforte, with the consort^ (kon-sdrt'), n. 
soft pedal held down, and if on the violin and “ * ‘ 

brass instruments, with the mute on. It is Ay caroling of love and Jollity, 
sometimes abbreviated V. JS. That wonder was to heare their trim contort. 


the fishermen 
he, as head of 
same in these parts. 

N. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 188. 

conaound (kon 'sound), a. [A corruption of F. 
consoude = Pr. consouda , cossouda = Bp. consd- 
lida as Pg. consolda mb It. consolida , < LL. ML. 
oonsolida, comfrey (so called from its supposed 
healing power), < L. consolidate ^ , make solid: 
see consolidate. \ A name formerly given to 
several plants, as the comfrey, the daisy (Beilis 
perennis), the bugle (AJuga reptans), and the 
wild larkspur (Delphinium Consolida ). 


an 


Q., II. vii. 22. 

Do you remember me? do you remember 
When you and your contort travell'd through Hungary? 
Fletcher (and another), Queen of Corinth, II. 4. 

Specifically — 8. A company of musicians ; 
orchestra. 

My music ! give my lord a taste of his welcome, 
played by the contort.] Middleton, Mad World, 

A consort of roarers for music. 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, Iud. 

3. Concert; concurrence; agreement. 

IU lend you mirth, sir, 

It you will be in consort. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, ill. 2. 


Hakluyts Voyages, I. 478. CODSpecleS (kon-spfi'shfz), W. [NL., < con- + 
species.] In zool., a subspecies or variety ; a 
climatic or geographical race belonging to the 
same species as another ; a form recognizably 
different from another, yet not specifically dis- 
tinct. 

linnsDui . . . experienced the inadequacy of his system 
to deal binomlally with those lesser groups than species, 
commonly called varieties, now better designated as con- 
specie* or subspecies. Cows, Key to N. A. Birds, p. 70. 

conspecies ; 
> same spe- 


[A strain CdnSpecULc (kon-spf-sif'ik), a. [< c 
>rld, ii. l. as con- + specific, j Belonging to the 
cies ; more particularly, having the 


character 


of a conspecies. 

conspectablef (kon-spek'tarbl), a, [< ML. as if 
*conspectahili8, < conspectare, see, freq. of L. con- 
spicere , pp. consjwctus, look at: see conspicu- 
ous .] Easy to be sqpn. Bailey. 

Consort of violi. famecM chest qf viols (which sec, under ooiispectiont (kqn-spek'shon), «. [< OF. con- 

cherti). To kMp ooiuortt, to keep company. gpection, < LL. coiuipectio(h.), < L. cotupicere, 


You, that will keep consort with such flddlen, 
Pragmatic flies, fools, publicans, and moths. 

r. Jonton, Magnetiok Lady, 11. 1. 


pp. conspectus, look at : see conspicuous. Of. in- 
spection.] A beholding. Co tor arc. 
conspectultyf (kon-spek-tu ']-ti), n. [Irreg. (of. 


»nsort3f( k °n t 6rt'),». A former spelling of rZZSSSffl ET » a S&.'SSK'Si 
concert, by eonfunon with consort . conspectus .] Bight ; view ; organ of sight ; eye. 

. .i - * j , [Ludicrous.] 


consort 1 (kon'sdrt), n. [* F. consort , m., as- 


Spenstr, F. Q., III. 111. 40. 


Wliat harm can your blsson conspectuitie* glean out of 
this character? Shak., (Tor., il. 1. 



together, + sors (sort-), a lot: see sort, 
sort, and see consort 2, consort 8 . ] 1. A compan- 
ion; a partner; an intimate associate; particu- 
larly, a wife or a husband; a spouse. 

These were great comiiauioiis and consorts together. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 66. 

My worthy Consort Mr. Ringrose commends most the 
Guiaquil Nut. Damjner , Voyages, I. 60. 

Wise, just, moderate, admirably pure of life, the friend 
of peace and of all peaceful arts, the consort of the queen 


p* ’* COnSOTtert (kgu-sOr'tGr), n. One who consorts 
ur. as- ^ritL another ; a companion ; an associate. Bp. 


. o. [= F. consortial; 
or pertaining to a con- 


Bumet. 

consortial (kqn-s6r'shjJiy 
as consortium + -al.] Of 
sortium : of the nature of or resulting front an 
association or union. 

The remaining 600,000,000 [lire] to lie employed in with- 
drawing from circulation A ‘ 


>n that amount of the^nmsorfia/ or 
anion notes. Hncyc. Brit. , XIII. 466. 

has passed from this troubled spliore to tliat serene one COnSOfttant (kon ^ ^'shqn), n. [< L. COHSOr- 
where justice and peace reign eternal. Thackeray, tfo(n-), fellowship, partnership, < consors ( con - 
The snow-white gander, invariably accompanied by Ids sort-) i see consort *, and cf. consort*."] Fellow- 

toker ^7M^».V 0W ,Eom 1 dth. World, lx. m 

8. Naut., a vessel keeping company with an- 0 Browne, Christ. Mor., ii. 9. 

° f a nu “^ r 0f VM8eto wmn * in CWUorttofkon'Bftr-ti.m), «. . [< ooworfl + 

4sm.] In bid., the vital association or union 


A conspectus 
helpful I 


often 


conjunction. 

We met with many of the Queenes ships, our owne con- 
sort and divers others. 

Quoted iu Capt. John Smith’s True Travels, 1. 106, 
Mnoi consort, a prince who is the husband of a queen 
regnant, but has himself no royal authority.— Queen 00H- 
eon, the wife of a king, as distinguished from a queen reg- 
nant, who rules iu person, and a quern dowager, the widow 
of a king. 

miMOn* (kon-efirtOji v. [< consort *, n. Cf. con- 
sorfS.] X. intram. To associate ; unite in eom- 
^nj^^keep company ; be in harmony : followed 

Waller does not seem to have consorted 
poots of his own youth. 

, ' £■ Chess, From Shakespeare to Pope, p, 60. 


conspicuous, and cf. prospectus, pumped, retro- 
spect ,] 1. A viewing together; a comprehen- 
sive survey.— 8. A grouping together so as to 
be readily seen at one time, or the items so 
grouped: a digest orr£sum6 of a subject: used 
chiefly of scientific or other technical treatises. 

'tus of the bad spellings which are common is 
1 for the emendation of difficult glosses. 

Trans. Amer. PhiM. Ass., XV. 196. 

There is no book extant in any language whloh gives a 
conspectus of all those well-marked ana widely-varying 
literary forms which have differentiated themselves in the 
course of time. S. Lanier, The English Novel, p. 2. 
-lyn. S. Compendium, Compend , etc. See abridgment . 

Kmspene (kon-sp6rs'), a . [< L. emspersus, 
pp. of oonspergere , sprinkle, < com-, together, + 
sprinkle : see sparse, ana or. asperse, 


for life of two or more different organisms, as 
a plant and an animal, each being dependent 
upon the other in its physiol 
symbiosis. Conaortism is a kind of consortion or fe!< 
lowship more intimate and necessary than that of com 
mentals or inquilines, and differs from parasitism in that 
each organism needs the other for its well-being. See 
symbiosis. 

The fungi which are concerned in the constitution of 
lichens maintain with the algal components throu * 
life relations of eonsortism. Mneyc. Brit., XVII 


oughout 
IU. 966. 

with 1.1V at till conierttnin (kon-sdr'shi-nm), n. [< L. oonsor- 
wU auy of the fellowship : see consort*.] Fellowship; 

association ; union; coali tio n. 


. rse.l Sprinkled; spotted. SpeoillcaUy, in 
entom . : (a) Thickly and Irregularly strewn, so ss to be 
crowded in some places and scattered in others : as, eon- 
sparse dots or punctures, (b) Thickly and irregularly 
tvU . iprinkled with minute colored dots : said of a surface, 
activities , oonspffTllont (kqn-spAr'shqn), n. [< OF. am - 
spersion, consparsion, < LL. oonspersio(n-), < L. 
oonspergere , sprinkle: see consperse.] A sprin- 
kling. 

The eonspersion and washing the door-posts with the 
blood of a lamb did sacramentally preserve all the first- 
born of Goshen. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), L 186. 


mspleablftt, «• [< BL. oonspioabiUs, visible, < 
L. amspieari, see, descry^ oonepioere, look at, 
Evident; auy to be 


see: see conspicuous.] 
Ash, 



OOBtptafo (kOMpiJcfl/i-ti), ft. [< L. M If 
M cont?piouita(t-)Sj < oonspiokus, conspicuous: see 
conspicuous*] 1. Conipicuousness. [Bare.] 
How inevitably it [modern religion] depreaeee all tint 
!■ sweet, end modest, end unexaotlng in manners, end 
forqes into eonspieuity whatsoever is forward, ungenerous, 
end despotio. H. James, Sabs, end Shed., p. 24. 

2f. Brightness ; luminosity. 

Midnight may vie in eonspieuity with noon. 

QlanviUe, Soep. Sol. 

conspicuous (kgn-spik'IJ-uB), a. [» Sp. Pg. It. 
oonspicuo, < L. conspiouus, open to the view, 
attracting attention, distinguished, < conspi- 
mr&y look at, see, observe, < com-, together, + 

r cere , look, see, as OHG. sjtehdn, watch, > ult 
spy : see species, spectacle, spy. etc., and of. 
perspicuous.] 1. Open to the view; catching 
the eye ; easy to be seen; manifest. 

It was a rook 

Of alabaster, piled up to the clouds, 
Cotupieuous far. Milton , I*. L., iv. 646. 

2. Obvious to the mind ; readily attracting or 
forcing itself upon the attention; clearly or 
extensively known, perceived, or understood ; 
striking. 

Even now it remains the most conspicuous fact about 
the Christian Church that the name of the world-state 
Rome is stamped upon the largest branch of it 

J. B. Seeley, Nat Religion, p. 181. 

Hence— 3. Eminent; notable; distinguished: 
as, a man of conspicuous talents; a woman of 
conspicuous virtues. 

The liberal education of youth passed almost entirely in- 
to their | the Jesuits' | hands, ana was conducted by them 
with conspicuous ability. Macaulay , Hist Eng., vi. 

«Sm 8. Illustrious, eminent, celebrated, remarkable, 
marked, notable. 

conspicuously (kfln-spik'u-ug-lt), adv. In a 
conspicuous manner, (a) Otivloiuly ; prominently ; 
in a manner to catch the eye or the attention. 

Among the Teutonic settlers in Britain, . . . Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes stand out conspicuously above all. 

K. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. SO. 
(6) Eminently ; remarkably. 

conspicuousness (k$n - spik ' u-us-nes), n. 1. 
Openness or exposure to the' view ; a state of 
being clearly visible. — 2. The property of be- 
ing dearly discernible by the mind ; obvious* 
ness.— 3. Eminence; celebrity; renown. 

Their writings attract more readers by the author's con- 
tpiauoutmess. Boyle, Colours. 

conspiracy (kgn-spir'ft-si), n . ; pi. conspiracies 
(-siz). [v ME. conspiracies OF. conspiracies , 
oonspiratie , < ML. as if *conspiratia, < L. oon- 
spirarc , pp. oonspiratus, consjure : see conspire . 
Cf. conspiration!] 1. A combination of persons 
for an evil purpose ; an agreement between two 
or more persons to commit in concert some- 
thing reprehensible, injurious, or illegal; par- 
ticularly, a combination to commit treason, or 
excite sedition or insurrection ; a plot ; concert* 
ed treason. Ill legal usage a conspiracy is a com bins- 
tlon of two or more persons, by some concerted action, to 
accomplish some criminal or unlawful purpose, or to ac- 
complish some purpose not in itself criminal or unlawful 
by criminal or unlawful means. The term was former- 
ly used In English law more specifically to designate an 

r eiuetit hetwoen two or more persons falsely and mail- 
sly to indict, or procure to be indicted, an innocent 
person of felony. 

They were more than forty which had made this con- 
spiracy [to kill TaulJ. Acts xxiii. 18. 

I had forgot that foul conspiracy 

Of the beast Caliban, and nls confederates, 

Against my life. Shak., Tempest, lv. 1. 

It Is evident that on both sides they began with a league 
and ended with a conspiracy 

Dryden, Post, to Hist of League. 

Hence— 2. Any concurrence in action; com- 
bination in bringing about a given result. 

When the time now came that misery was ripe for him, 
there was a conspiracy in all heavenly and earthly things 
... to lead him Into it. Sir P. Sidney. 

People seem to be in a oonspiraeu to impress us with 
their individuality. 0. W. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. 18. 

■Syn. X. Intrigue, cabal, machination, 
ocmipirailt (kon-splr'ant), a . [< F. conspirant 
m Sp. Pg. It. eonspirantc, < L. conspiran(t-)s, 
ppr. of conspirare, conspire: see conspire .] 
Conspiring; plotting; engaging in a conspiracy 
or plot. 

Thou art a traitor . . . 

Conspirant ’gainst this high illustrious prinoe. 

Shtut , Lear, v. 3. 

oonspiration (kon-Bpi-rfi'shpn), n . [< ME. con- 
spiracion, -cioun, < OF. conspiration, eonspira- 
Urn, F. conspiration m Pr. cospiratic m Sp. oon- 
wmeion m Pg . oonspiratfo ac It. conspirations, 
( L. eon*piratio(n-), < oonspirare, pp. eonspir o- 
t us, conspire: see oonspirc.] 1. Conspiracy. 
[Bare.] 
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As soon as it was day oertaine Jews made a eonsptraeton. 

J. UdaU, On Aota zxiiL 

2. Concurrence ; mutual tendency in action. 
[Bare.] 

EebelUon is to he punished by the conspiration of heaven 
and earth, as it is hateful and contradictory both to God 
and man. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 68. 

In our natund body every part has a necessary sympa- 
thy with every other, and all together form, by their har- 
monious conspiration, a healthy whole. Sir W. Hamilton. 

conspirator (kQn-spir'a-tor), ». [« F. oonspi- 
rateur = Sp. Pg. eonspiratmf m It. conspirators, 
< ML. conspirator, < L. conspirare , pp. oonspi- 
ratus, conspire : see conspire.] One who con- 
spires or engages in a conspiracy or is concern- 
ed in a plot; a joint plotter; specifically, one 
who conspires with others to commit treason. 

Ahithophel is among the conspirators with Absalom. 

2 Sam. xv. 81. 

Stand back, thou manifest conspirator; 

Thou that contriv'dst to murder our dead lord. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., I. 8. 

conspiratress (kon-spir'a-tres), n. [< conspira- 
tor + -ess ; = F. conspiratrice , etc.] A female 
conspirator. E. D. 

Conspire (kpn-splr'), t\ : pret. and pp. conspired, 


wusyuv f, v . . uioi. turn pp. cwHwirWj 

ppr. conspiring. [< ME. cotispiren , < OF. con- 
spirer. F. conspirer m Sp. Pg. conspirar « It. 
mmpir&re, < L. conspirare , blow or breathe to- 
gether, accord, agree, combine, plot, conspire, 
< cm -, together, + spirare, blow, breathe : see 
spirit. CL aspire , expire, inspire, pei'spire, re- 
spire, transpire .] I. intrans. 1. Literally, to 
breathe together (with) ; 1 breathe in unison or 
accord, as m singing. [Bare.] [A modem use 
imitating the literal Latin seiiBe.] 

The angelic choir 
In strains of Joy before unknown conspire . 

Byrow, Christmas Hymu. 

I dilate and conspire with the morning wind. 

Emerson, Nature. 

2. To agree by oath, covenant, or otherwise to 
commit a reprehensible or illegal act ; engage 
in a conspiracy ; plot ; especially, hatch treason. 

Then, when they were accorded from the fray, 
Against that Castles Lord they gau conspire. 

Spenser, ¥. Q. f III. ix. 17. 

The servants of Amon conspired against him, and slew 
the king in his own house. 2 Ki. xxi. 28. 

3. Figuratively, to concur to oue end ; act in 
unison : contribute jointly to a certain result : 
as, all things conspired to make him prosperous. 

All the world, 

I think, conspires to vex me. 

Fletcher (and another ), Elder Brother, iv. 1. 
The very elements, though each be meaut 
The minister of man, to serve his wants, 

Conspire against him. Cowper , The Task, 11. 180. 

Nature is made to conspire with spirit to emancipate us, 
Emerson, Nature, p. 61. 

Bgyn. 2. To intrigue.— 8. To combine, concur, unite, co- 
operate. 

II. trans. To plot; plan; devise; contrive; 
scheme for. 

Ipray you all, tell me what they deserve 
That do conspire my death with devilish plots 
Of damned witchcraft. Shak., Rich. III., ill. 4. 

Wicked men conspire their hurt. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

conspirer (kon-epIr'6r), n. One who conspires 
or plots ; a conspirator. 

COnaptaringly (kgn-splr'ing-li), adv. In the 
mannerof a conspiracy ; by conspiracy. 

con splrlto (kon spS'ri-to). [It., with spirit: 
oon, < L. cum, with; spirito , < L. sfiiritus, spirit : 
Bee cum- and spirit.] In music, with spirit ; in 
a spirited manner. 

c on s p lm t at (kfln-gpis'&t), r. t. [< L. 
satus, p. a., pressed together, < com-, together, 
+ spimatus, pp. of spissare, thicken, < spissus, 
thick.] To thicken ; make thick or viscous ; 
inspissate. 

For that which doth conspissat* active is. 

Dr. H. More , Infinity of Worlds, st 14. 

coniplasatiant (kon-spi-s& ; shfin), n. [< L. con- 
spissatio(n-), a thickening, < conspissatus, thick- 
ened: see oonspissate .] The act of m a kin g 
thick or viscous ; inspiration. 

oonspnroatiant (kon-sp6r-ka'riion), n. [< L. 
oonspuroare, pp. conspuroatus, defile, < com- (m- 
tenmve) + spuroare, defile.] The act of de- 
filing ; defilement ; pollution. Bp. Had, 

(kun'stft-bl), h. [Early mod. E. also 
oum table; < ME. constable, mmstabul, oontr. of 
eonestable, owmtabk, < OF. eonestablc, emusta- 
Me, eoHMeetable, F. omnttable m Pr. eonestable = 
~ . oondettabk m Pg. oondettable, oondettaeel = 
eoneetabile, eon eetabete, eonteetabile, < ML. 


t. 


mmsstdMus, oonstabuhtM, oou e stabuHs. esw K l iC ^ 
Us, oomestabidus, comestabiUs, comMdbuH, aeon- 
stable (in various uses), orig. comas stdouU, VtL 
4 count of the stable/ master of the horse : L 
comes, a follower, etc. ; stdbuU, gen. of stdbu- 
lum, a stable: see count* and stable*.] 1. An 
officer of high rank in several of the medieval 
monarchies. The Lord High Constable qf England was 
the seventh officer of the crown. He had the earn of the 
common peace in deeds of anus and matters of war, being 
a Judge of the court of chivalry, or court of honor. To 
tins officer, and to the earl marshal, belonged the cogni- 
sance of contracts touching deeds of arms without the 
realm, and combats aud blasonry within the realm. His 
power was so great, and was often used to such improper 
ends, that it was abridged by the 18th Richard II., and was 
afterward forfeited in the person of Edward Stafford, Bake 
of Buckingham, in the reign of Henry VIII. It has never 
been granted to any person since that time, except on a 
particular occasion. The office of Lord High Constable 
of Scotland is one of great antiquity and dignity. He had 
formerly the command of the kings armies while in the 
field, in the absence of the king. He was likewise Judge 
of all crimes or offenses committed within four miles 
of the king's person, or within the same distance of the 
parliament or of the privy council, or of any general con- 
vention of the states of the kingdom. The office hat 
been hereditary since 1814 in the family of Hay, earla of 
Rrroll, and Is expressly reserved In the treaty of union. 

The Constable of France was the first offloer of the kings 
of France, and ultimately became commander-in-chief of 
the army and the highest Judge in all questions of chivalry 
and honor. This office was suppressed In 1627. Napoleon 
reestablished it during a few years, in favor of his brother 
Louis Bonaparte. The constable of a castle was the keeper 
or governor of a castle belonging to the king or a grind 
noble. This office was often hereditary; thus, there were 
constables or hereditary keepers of the Tower, of Norman- 
dy, and of the castles of Windsor, Dover, etc. 

The eonstabill of gnde Dundfe, 

The vanguard led before them all. 

Battle of Harlaw (Child's Ballads, VTL 186). 

The Constables of France repeatedly shook or saved the 
French throne. Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 188. 

2. An officer chosen to aid in keeping the peace, 
and to serve legal process in oases of minor im- 
portance. In England constables of hundreds, or high 
constables (now In many districts called chief constables), 
are appointed either at quarter-sessions or by the justices 
of the hundred out of sessions ; petty constables, at con- 
stables of oills or tithinQs, are annually sworn into the of- 
fice at quarter-sessions for each parish, upon presentment 
of the vestry, and are subordinate to the high or chief con- 
stables. In the United States the constable Is an official 
of a town or village, elected with the other local officers, 
or, ss a special constable, acting under a temporary ap- 
polntmeni The constable was formerly of much more 
consequence both iu England and the colonies, being the 
ohief executive officer of the parish or town. 

The constable was formerly the ohief man in the parish, 
for then the parish was responsible for all robberies com- 
mitted within its limits if the thieves were not appre- 
hended. . . . But this state of things has long passed 
away ; . . . and although constables are in some few in- 
stances still appointed, their duties are almost entirely 
performed by the county police. And it was provided by 
an Act of 1872 that for the future no parish mutable 
should lie appointed unless the County Quarter Session or 
the Vestry should determine it to be necessary. 

A. Fonblanque, Jr., How we are Governed, p. 68. 

Chief constable, high constable. See above, 2.— Par- 
ish constable, in England, a petty constable exercising 
his functions within a given parish.— Special OOnetable, 
a person sworn to aid the constituted authorities, mili- 
tary or civil, in maintaining the public peace on oc ca si o ns 
of exigency, as to quell a riot.— TO OUtmn the con- 
stable. (a) To escape from the subject in dispute- when 
one’s arguments are exhausted. S. Butler. (6) To lire be- 
yond cue’s means. In this latter sense also overrun the 
constable. [Colloq.J 

“Harkee, my girl, liow far have yon overrun the con- 
stable?' 1 I told him that the debt amounted to eleven 
pounds, besides the expence of the writ 

SmbUett, Roderick Random, xxlll. 

Poor man ! at th' election he threw, t’other day, 

All his victuals, and liquor, and money away ; 

And some people think with such haste he began. 

That soon lie the constable greatly outran. 

C. Anstejt, New Bath Guide, vii. 

*mstablery (kun'sta-bl-ri), w. ; pi. constablcrieB 
(-ris). [< ME. constubih'ie, < OF. constablcric, 
ooncstablerie, < ML. constabularia, the office or 
jurisdiction of a constable, a company of sol- 
diers, prop. fern, of constabularius, pertaining 
to a constable: see constabulary.] 1. The dis- 
trict in charge of a constable ; specifically, a 
ward or division of a castle under the care of a 
constable. Bom. of the Bose. — 2. Same as con- 
stabulary. [Bare In both senses.] 
constableslup (kun'st$-bl-sliip),*. [< constable 
+ -ship.] The office of a constable, 
cozustablesst, n . [< OF. conestablesse; as con- 
stable + -ess.] A female constable ; the wife 
of a constable. [Bare.] 

Dame Hermengild. oonstdbUsse of that place. 

Chaucer , Man of Law's Tale, L 44L 

conatabl«wlck Qnw'rtft-bl-wik), *. [<oomttM» ^ 
+ wiek m in bailiwick: see Tb* 4b> \ 

triot to which * constable’, power is HaSsO 
[Bare or obsolete.] 



ooutablawtok 

If directed to (he constable of D., he if not bound to exe- 
cute (he warrant out of the precinct* of hii constablewkk. 

Sir M. Hale , Pleas of Crown, 1. 

OCmsUblish (kqn-sfcab'lish), v. t. [< con- + 
stabUsh,} To establish along with, or with 
reference to, another or others. - Oonstabllihed 
Harmony, iu Swedenhorgianism the harmonious opera- 
tion of the laws by which the different orders of creation 
are controlled. 

constabulary (kan-gtab'u-lA-ri), a . and n. [< 
ML. constabularius, pertaining to a constable 
(fem. oonstabularia, the office or jurisdiction of 
a constable, a company of soldiers), < consta - 
bulus, a constable: see constable.'] I. a. Peis 
taining to constables ; consisting of constables ; 
involving the functions of constables : as, a con- 
stabulary force. 

The police consists of a well organised constabulary 
force. JtCxUlock , Geog. Diet., Ireland. 

IL a. ; pi. constabularies (-riz). The body of 
constables of a district, as a town, city, or coun- 
ty; a body or class of officers performing the 
functions of constables: as, the constabulary of 
Ireland. 

oonftanoet, n. [ME.: sec constancy.] An ob- 
solete form of constancy. Chaucer . 
constancy (kon'stan-Bi), n. K ME. Constance, < 
OF. Constance f F. constant# Sp. Pg. constan- 
cia = It. constansa , costanza , < L. constanUa , 
steadiness, firmness, unchangeableness, < con- 
stants, steady, constant: see constant .] 1. 
Fixedness; a standing firm; hence, immuta- 
bility; unalterable continuance ; a permanent 
state. 

As soon 

Seek roses in December, ice in June ; 

Hope constancy in wind, or corn in chaff. 

Byron, Eng. Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 

> show that con- 
no rule : an un- 

_ i hundred years 

hence predicable to a moment ! 

//. Spencer, Social Statios, p. 58. 

2. Fixedness or firmness of mind; persevering 
resolution; steady, unshaken determination; 
particularly, firmness of mind under sufferings, 
steadfastness iu attachments, perseverance in 
enterprise, or stability in love or friendship. 

Obstinacy in a bad cause is but constancy in a good. 

Sir T. Browne, Keligto Medici, L 25. 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth ; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 

And constancy lives in realms above. 

Coleridge, Chriatabel, ti 

8f. Certainty; veracity; reality. 

But all the stoiy of the night told over . . . 

More witnesseth than fancy’s images, 

And grows to something of great constancy. 

Shat., M. N. D., v. 1. 
aflyn. L Permanence; uniformity; regularity.— 2. In- 
dustry, Application, etc. (see assiduity) ; Faithfulness, BH- 
delity, etc. (see firmness). steadfastness, tenacity. 
OOngtailt (kon'stftnt), a. and n. [< F. constant 
■ Sp- Pg- constante = It. constants , costante , < 
L. constants, steady, firm, constant, ppr. of 
constarc, stand together, stand firm, endure, be 
established or settled, < com-, together, + stare 
a a E. stand.] I, a. 1. Fixed; not varying; un- 
changing; permanent; immutable; invariable. 

The world’s a soene of changes, and to be 

Constant, in nature were inconstancy. 

Cowley, Inconstancy. 

It is a law of psychological mathematics that the con- 
stant force of dulnesa will in the end overcome any vary- 
ing force resisting it Stedman, Viet Poets, p. 184. 

Specifically— 2. In fiat, hist., not subject to vari- 
ation ; not varying in number, form, color, ap- 
pearance, etc., in the species or group ; always 
present : as, the middle stria is constant, though 
the lateral ones are often absent ; the renif orm 
spot is constant, but the other markings are sub- 
ject to variation.— 3. Continuing for a long or 
considerable length of time; continual; endur- 
ing; lasting in or retaining a state, quality, or 
attribute; incessant; ceaseless: as, constant 
ehadfee. 

My oonttant weary pain, 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 218. 

There is not only a constant motion of the ice from the 
pole outwards, but a constant downward motion as layer 
by layer it successively formed on the surface. 

J. Crdl, Climate and Cosmology, p. 221. 

4. Regularly recurring; continually renewed or 
reiterated; continual; persistent: as, the con- 
stant ticking of a dock ; the constant repetition 
of a word ; constant moans or complaints. [Now 
used only with nouns of action.] 

At this time constant Rumour was blown abroad from all 
parts of Europe, that the Spaniards were coming again 
against Inland. Baker, Chronicles, p/Stt. 

6. Fixed or firm in mind, purpose, or principle; 
not easily swayed; unshaken; steady; stable; 
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firm or unchanging, as in affection or duty; 
faithful; true; loyal; trusty. 

If I could pray to move, prayers would move me : 
But I am constant as the northern star 
Of whose true-flx’d and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament 

Shak., J. C.,lii. 1. 

The constant mind all outward force defied, 

By vengeance vainly urged, in vain assail’d by pride. 

Crabbe, Works, IV. 185. 

And the love 
I told beneath the evening influence, 

Shall be as constant as its gentle star. 

JV. P. Willis. 

6f. Fixed in belief or determination ; insistent; 
positive. 

The augurs are all constant 1 am meant 

B. Jonson , Catiline, L 1. 

7f. Fixed; stable; solid: opposed to fluid. 

You may turn these two fluid liquors into a constant 
body. Boyle, Hist of Firmness. 

8f. Strong; steady. 

Prithee, do not turn me about ; my stomach is not con- 
stant. Shot., Tempest, li. 2. 

Of. Consistent; logical; reasonable. 

I am no more mad than you arc ; make tlio trial of it iu 
any constant question. Shak., T. N., Iv. 2. 

10f. Indisputably true ; evident. 

It is constant, without any dispute, that if they had 
fallen on these provinces in the beginning of this month, 
Cbarleroy, Neville, Louvaine, Ac., would have cost them 
neither time nor danger. 

Sir W. Temple, Works, ii. 85 (Ord MS.). 

■iSyn. 1 and 8. Steadfast, stable, unchanging, unaltera- 
ble, invariable, perpetual, continual ; resolute, firm, stanch, 
unshaken, unwavoring, determined ; persevering, assldu- 
ous, unremitting; trnsf 
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II. n. That which is not subject to change; 
something that is always the same in state 
or operation, or that continually occurs or re- 
curs. 

Human progress, as it is called, is always a mean be- 
tween the two constants of innovation and conservatism, 
new conceptions of truth and the tried wisdom of experi- 
ence. Quarterly Jiev., CLX1I. 44. 

Specifically —(a) In math., a quantity which is assumed 
to be invariable throughout a given discussion ; in the 
differential calculus, a quantity whose value remains fixed 
while o tliers vary continuously. Although tlio constants 
do not vary by the variation of those quantities that are at 
first considered as variables, Borne or all of them may he 
conceived to vary in a second kind of change, called the 
variation of constants. A quantity which upon one sup- 
position would remain constant becomes variable by the 
Introduction of another supposition. Thus, taking Into 
account the earth’s attraction only, the longitude of the 
moon’s node is constant, but by the attraction of the sun 
and planets its plaoe is slowly changed. In this case one of 
the constants is said to vary. In algebra the unknown quan- 
tities are considered as variables, the known quantities and 
coefficient* as constants. (5) Iu jthysics, a numerical quan- 
tity, fixed under uniform conditions, expressing the value 


of one of the physical properties of a certain siilwtance. 
i, the physical constants of ice are the values of its spe- 
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eifle gravity, melting-point, coefficient of expansion, index 
of refraction, electrical conductivity, etc. Similarly, in the 
case of a physical instrument a constant is a fixed value 
depending upon its dimensions, etc. Thus, the constant 
of a tangent galvanometer is the radius of its coil divided 
by the number of coils into 6.28818+ . 

The strength of a current may Ikj determined in “abso- 
lute" units by the aid of the tangent galvanometer if the 
constants of the instrument are known. 

S. P. Thompson, Elect, and Mag., p. 160. 

Arbitrary oomtaat. Bee arbitrary . — Circular con- 
stant Bee circular.— Constant of Abermtlon, that one 
constant by the determination of which the aberration is 
obtained from its known laws at any giveu time.— Con- 
stant of Intonation, the new unknown constant which 
has to be Introduced into every result of mathematical in- 
tegration.— Constants of oolor. See color, i.- Gravi- 
tation constant, the absolute modulus of gravitation, 
the acceleration per unit of time produced by the gravi- 
tating attraction of a unit mass at the unit of distance. 
The gravitation constant is about 0.000000065A of a c. g. s. 
unit— Indeterminate oonstanl a constant the value 
of which is unsettled, and which therefore differs from a 
variable only In not being regarded under that aspect. 

Oonitantia (kgn-stan'shlfi), n. A wine (both 
red and white) produced in the district around 
the town of Constantia in Cape Colony, South 
Africa. 

pertain- 
ing to ConskmMnopoHs, < Gr. Kuvcravrlvov irdht, 
Constantinople, the new name given by the 
Roman emperor Constantine to Byzantium, 
upon transferring thither the seat of empire : 
Kuvaravrivov, gen. of I iuvoravrivoc (< L. Constan- 
tinus, Constantine); n&kiq, oity.1 1. a. Relat- 
ing or belonging to Constimtinople, the present 
capital of Turkey, or to its inhabitants; pro- 
duced in or derived from Constantinople 

It was natural that the Venetians, whose State lay upon 
the borders of the Greek Empire, and whose greatest com- 
merce was with the Orient, should be influenced by the 
Co n s tantin opoUtan civilisation. 

Howells, Venetian Life, xxL 


OiMili BMn flPditaa OounclL one the church 
ominous heldat Ckmstanono^e. The most famous of 
these are three general or ecumenical oounoils, namely: 
the second general council, under Theodosius, in A. D. SSL 
which condemned Maoedonlanlsm, authorised the creed 
oommonly called the Kioene, and gave honorary prece- 
dence to the see of Constantinople next after that of Rome ; 
the fifth general oounoil, under Justinian, in 558, which 
condemned the Nestorian writings known as “the Three 
Chapters,” and the Origenlsta ; and the sixth general coun- 
cil, under Constantine Pogonatus, 080, against Monothe- 
litism, celebrated for its condemnation of Pope Honorius. 
The Roman Catholics also regard as eoumenioal the eighth 
council, held in 860. The oounoil commonly known as the 
Quinisext, because regarded as complementary to the fifth 
and sixth oounoils, was held at Constantinople under Jus- 
tinian II. in 601, in the trullus or domed banqueting-haU 
of the palace, from which it was also called the Trillion 
Council. Its canons are received by the Greek Church, 
and were confirmed by the second Nicene Council. A 
council held at Constantinople under Constantine Copro- 
nymus in 754, favoring the Iconoclasts, claimed to be 
eoumenioal, but its decrees were reversed by the second 
Nicene Council In 787. Bee council, 1 .— OongtUltilUh 
politan creed. Bee Niocne .— Qonstantinopolltan llt- 

TE n. A native or an inhabitant of Constan- 
tinople. 

constantly (kon'stfint-11), adv. In a constant 
manner, (a) Uniformly; invariably. (5) Continually, 
(e) Firmly ; steadfastly ; with constancy. 

The City of Loudon sticks constantly to the Parliament 
Howell, Letters, I. vi. 50. 

(d) Peraeverlngly ; persistently. 

She constantly affirmod that it was even so, Acts xil, 15. 

constantness (kon'stant-nes), n. Constancy. 

Constant, madam ! I will not say for constantness. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 

constat (kon'etat), n. [L., it appears, it is es- 
tablished; 3d pers. sing. pres. ind. act. of con- 
stare , be established : see constant.] In Eng- 
land: (a) A‘ certificate given by the auditors of 
the Exchequer to a person who intends to plead 
or move for a discharge of anything in that 
court. The effect of it is to certify what ap- 
pears upon the record respecting the matter 
in question. (6) An exemplification under the 
great seal of the enrolment of letters patent. 

constate (kqu-sUt')* t\ t. ; pret. and pp. constat- 
ed, ppr. constating. [< F. constater , verify, take 
down, state, < L. constatus, pp. of constare, 
stand together, be fixed, be certain : see con- 
stant ana constat.] 1. To verify; prove. — 2. 
To establish. 

A corporation has all the capacities for engaging in 
transactions which are expressly given it by the constat - 
ing instruments. Bryce , Ultra Vives, p. 41. 

constellate (kqn-stol'fit or kon'ste-l&t), v . ; 
pret. and pp. constellated, ppr. constellating . 
[< LL. constellatus, starred, studded with stars, 
< L. com-, together, + stcllatus, pp. of stellare, 
shine, < steUa. a star: see star, stellate.] It 
intrans . To join luster ; shine with united radi- 
ance or one general light. 

The several things which engage our affections . . . 
shine forth and constellate in God. Boyle. 

II. trans. If. To unite (several shining bod- 
ies) in one illumination. 

A knot of Lights constellated into ' 

A radiant Throne. J. Beaumont, Psyche, 1. 8. 

There is extant in the Scripture, to them who know how 
to constellate those lights, a very exoellent'body of moral 
precepts. Boyle, Works, II. 285. 

2. To form into or furnish with constellations 
or stars. 

The constellated heavens. J. Barlow. 

3. To place in a constellation or mate with 
stars. 

Thirteen years later, he [Hersohel] described our sun 
and his constellated companions m S urrounded “by a mag- 
nificent collection of innumerable stars.” 

A. M. Clerks, Astron. in 10th Cent., p, 26. 

4. To group in or as if in a constellation: 
as, the constellated graces of faith, hope, and 
charily. 

Your Graoe’s person alone, which I never call to mind 
but to rank it amongst y Heroines, and constellate with 
the Graces. Evelyn, To the Duohesse of Newcastle. 

constellation (kon-ste-ls/shou), n. [< ME.eo*- 
stellacion, -down, < OF. constetiacion, F. constel- 
lation vm Bp. constelacion « Pg. oonsteUagdo m It. 
costeUaeione, < LL. consteUaUo(n-), a collection 
of stars, < constellatus , set with stars: see con- 
stellate.] 1. A group of fixed stars to which a 
definite name has been given, but which does 
not form a part of another named group. Bee 
asterism. Forty-eight constellations are mentioned in 
the ancient catalogue of Ptolemy, the maiorlty of which 
appear to date from 2100 A o. or earlier. They are distrib- 
uted as follows : (1) North of the wdieo : Una Mnor(the 
Little Bear, said to oe formed by Thalea, probably from the 
Dragon’s wing), Una Major (the Gnat Bear, the Wain, or 
tbempswXDraoo (the Dragon), Oepbeus, Bo0ts«(the • 


Baar4feep*r or PlowmanX Cornea Boreolfcflha Northern 
OrownXHerculm(tatheoriffaMtbeMinKntelfagXLm 
(the Harp), Cygnus (the 8 wan. In the ortgtnalthe BlraXCas- 
tiopei* (wo Lady In the Chair), Fonous, Auriga (the char- 
lower or Wagoner), Ophiuohus or Berpentanufl (the Ser- 
pent-bearer^, Serpena (the SerpentX Sagitta (the Arrow), 


Aqalla < 


ntinoUi (the Bogle and AntlnoUs), Deljphinue 


(tHe Dolphin), Equulus or Equuleiu (the Colt or the Horae’s 
Head), Pegasus or Equus (the HoneX Andromeda, Trian- 
gulum Boreale (the Northern Triangle). (£) In the aodtac : 
Aries (the Ram), Taurus (the Bull), Gemini (the Twins), 
Cancer (the Crab), Leo (the Lion), Virgo (the Virgin), Libra 
(the Balance), Scorpius or Scorpio (the Scorpion), Sagit- 
tarius (the Archer), Caprioornns (Capricorn, or the Goat), 


River), 


Invius 

Major 


{the Great Dog), Cauls Minor (jhe kittle Dog), Argo Navis 
(the Ship Argo). Hydra. Crater (the Cop), Oorvus (the Crow 
or Raven). Centaurus (the Centaur), Lupus (the Wolf). Ara 
(the Altar). Corona Australis (the Southern Crown), Pilots 
Australis (the Southern Pish). Coma Berenices (the Hair 
of Berenice) is an ancient asterlsm, which was not reckoned 
as a constellation by Ptolemy. Antinoiia, mentioned by 
Ptolemy as part of the oonstellatlon Aquila, is said to 
have been made a separate constellation by Firroicus in 
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rare instinct calls out their courage, but that It is the 
oonrage which produces the danger. 

Duke, A Regicide Peace, i. 
M SyXL Apprehension, Fright , etc. See alarm, 
oonrapftfe (kon'sti-pAt), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
constipated, ppr. constipating, [< L. constipa- 
tes, pp. of constipate (5 F. constiper s Pr. oosH- 
par = Sp. Pg. constipar ms It. oostipare), press 
or orowd together, Ccom-, together. + sM pare, 
cram, pack, akin to stipes , a stem, etipulus, tens 
see stipulate, Cf. costive , nit. < L. constipatus, 
pp.] 1. To orowd or cram into a narrow com- 
pass ; thicken or condense. [Archaic.] 

Of cold, the property is to condense and constipate. 

Bacon, 

As to the movements of the constipated vapours forming 
spots, the spectroscope is slso competent to supply infor- 
mation. A, M. Clerks , Astron. in 19th Cent., p. 202. 

9. To stop bp filling a passage; clog. 


the fourth century. 


e (the Crosier or Southern Cross) 


appears to be mentioned by Dante. The navigators of the 
sixteenth century added a number of southern constella- 
tions. Twelve of these appear in the Important star-atlas 
of Bayer (A. D. 1608), namely : Apus (the Bird of Para- 
diseX Chameleon, Dorado (the Goldfish ; or Xiphias, the 
BwordflshX Grus (the Crane), Hydrus (the WaiersnakeX 
Indus (the Indian Man). Muaca or Apis (the Fly or the 
Bee), Pavo (the Peacock), Phoenix, Triangulum Auatrale 
(the Southern Triangte), the Toucan (also oalled Anser 
Amerioanua). and Volans (the Flying-flahX Columba (the 
Dove of Noah) was made by Petrus Flanclus early in the 
sixteenth century. Bsrtschins in 1624 added several con- 
stellations, of which Camelopardalis (the Camelopard) and 
Monoceros (the Unicom) are retained by modem astrono- 
mers. Hevelius in 1690 added Canes Venatici (the Grey- 
hounds), Laoerta (the LixardX Leo Minor (the Small Lion), 
Lynx (the Lynx), Scutum Sobieaoli (the Shield of SobiesldX 
8 extaus(the Sextant), and Vulpeoula et Anser (the Fox and 
the GooseX Finally, locallle In 1792 added Antlia Pneu- 
matics (the Air-pump), Caolum (the Graver), CJircinus (the 
Compass), Fornax (the FurnaoeX Horologium (the ClookX 
Mons Mensao (the Table-mountain), Microscopium (the 
Miorosoope), Norma (tlio Quadrant), Octans (the Octant), 
Equus Pic tori us (the Painter's Easel), Reticulum (the Net). 
Sculptor, and Telescopium (the TelescopeX The ancient 
constellation Argo was broken up hy Lacaille into the 
Stern, the Keel, the Sail, and the Mast. There are, thus, 
eighty-five constellations now recognised. The names or 
the constellations are mostly derived from Greek atul Ro- 
man mythology. The practice of designating by the letters 
of the Greek alphabet (a, 0, y, etc.) the stars which com- 
pose each oonstellatlon, in the order of their brilliancy, 
originated with Bayer. 

9. Figuratively, any assemblage of persons or 
things of a brilliant, distinguished, or exalted 
character: as, a constellation of wits or beau- 
ties, or of great authors. 

Such a constellation of virtues, in snch amiable persons, 
produced in me the highest veneration. 

Swft, Gulliver’s Travels, Iv. 10. 

The constellation of genius had already begun to show 
itself . . . which was to shed a glory over the meridian 
and close of Philip’s reign. Prescott . 

3f. The influence of the heavenly bodies upon 
the temperament or life. 

Ire, sikuesse, or consttillacioun . . . 

Cansetli ful ofte to dnon amys or speken. 

Chancer *, Franklin's -Tale, 1. 68 . 

constellatory (kau-stera-tv-ri)* a. [< L. con- 
steUatus (see constellate) + -ory,] Pertaining 
to or resembling a constellation. 

A table or a joint-stool, in his [the actor Munden's] con- 
ception, rises into a dignity equivalent to Cassiopeia’s 
chair. It is Invested, with constellatory importance. 

Lamb, Elia, p. 249. 

OOHStert, v. t. An old form of construe . 

Yet all, by his own verdit, must bo eonsterd Reason in 
the King, and depraved temper in the Parlament. 

Milton, Elkouoklaates, xviil. 

consternate (kon'et6r-nat), v. t. [< L. conster- 
natus, pp. of consternate, throw into confusion, 
terrify, dismay, intensive form of constcmere , 
throw down, prostrate, bestrew, < com-, toge- 
ther, + stemere, strew: see stratum .] To throw 
into confusion; dismay; terrify. [Obsolete or 
rare.] 

The king of Astopia and the Palatine were strangely 
consternated at this association. Pagan Prince (1690). 

congtemation (kon-st6r-n& ' sh#n), n, [« F. 
consternation m Bp. constemaoion » Pg. conster- 
nag&o » It. oostemaeione, < L. constematio(n-), 
< consternate, pp. constematus, throw into con- 
fusion: see consternate,'] Astonishment com- 
bined with terror; amasement that confounds 
the faculties and incapacitates for deliberate 
thought and action ; extreme surprise, with con- 
fusion and panic. 

The ship struck. The shook threw us all into the ut- 
most oontiemation. Cook, Voyages, 1. iL 4. 

In the palpable night of their terrors, men under con- 
gtg nmt km suppose, not that it to the danger whioh by a 


Constipating or shutting up the capillary vessels. 

Arbutnnot, Aliments. 

3. To fill or crowd the intestinal canal* of with 
fecal matter; make costive, 
constipated (kon 'sti-pfi- ted), p . a . [Pp. of 

constipate, v.] Costiver 
constipation (kon-sti-pft'shfln), n. [« F. con- 
stipation ss Sp. constipation B Pg. constipaqdo 
=lt. cosMpmmme, < LL. constipatioin-), < L. con- 
stipate, pp. constipatus, press together : see<ww- 
stipate, j If. The act of crowding anything into 
a smaller compass ; a cramming or stuffing; con- 
densation. 

All the particulars whioh time and infinite variety of 
human accidonts have been amassing together are now 
concentred, and are united by way of constipation, 

Jer, Taylor , Works (cd. 1886), II. 886 . 

2. In med,, a state of the bowels in which, on 
account of diminished intestinal action or secre- 
tion, the evacuations are obstructed or stopped, 
and the feces are hard and expelled with diffi- 
culty ; oostiveness. 

consttpulationt (kon-stip-fl-la'shon), n, [< 
ML. constipulatio(n-), < L. com-, together, + sti- 
pulation -), agreement : see stipulation .] A mu- 
tual agreement; a compact. 

Here is lately brought us an extract of a Magna (Tliarta, 
so called, compiled between the Sub-planters of a West- 
Indian Island ; whereof the first Article of constipulation 
flrmely provides free stable-room and litter for all kindo of 
consciences. AT. Ward , Simple Cobler, p. 4. 

constituency (kon-atij'fi-sn-si), n, ; pi. constit- 
uencies (-siz). [< constituent: soe-ency,] 1. A 
body of constituents or principals, especially a 
body of persons voting for an elective officer, 
particularly for a municipal officer or a member 
of a legislative body; in a more general sen Be, 
the whole body of residents of the district or 
locality represented by such an officer or legis- 
lator. Hence — 9- Any body of persons who 
may be conceived to have a common represen- 
tative; those to whom one is in anyway ac- 
countable; clientele: as, the constituency of a 
newspaper (that is, its readers) ; the (Constitu- 
ency of a hotel (its guests or customers), 
constituent (kQn-stit'^-gnt), a, and n. [=F. con- 
stituant ms Sp. ‘constituyente = Pg. constituent, 
consHtuinte ss It. constituents, costituente, < L. 
constituents, ppr. of oonstituere, establish: see 
constitute?] I, a, 1. Constituting or existing as 
a necessary component or ingredient; forming 
or composing as a necessary part; component; 
elementary: as, oxygen and nydrogen are the 
constituent parts of water. 

Body, soul, and reason are the three amstituent parts of 
a man. Dryden, tr. of Dufresuoy's Art of Painting. 

For the constituent element# of an onpuilam can only be 
truly and adequately conceived as rendered what they are 
by the end realised through the organism. 

T, H. Orem, Prolegomena to Ethics, 1 79. 

If we could break up a molecule, we [should J sever it into 
lta constituent atoms. A. Daniell , Prin. of Phys., p. 216. 

9. Having the power of constituting or appoint- 
ing, or oi electing to public office: as, a con- 
stituent body. 

A question of right arises between the constituent and 
representative body. Junius. 

C o nstit ue nt Assembly. Same as National Assembly 
(which see, under assembly).— Constituent whole, in 
logic, a genus considered as the Bum of Its species, or a 
species as the sum of its iudlvidusls; a potential whole : 
opposed to constituted whole (which see, under constituted). 
In every case the parts ss such constitute the whole as 
such, and not conversely ; but the constituent whole is 
supposed to be constituent of the nature of the psrts ss 
substances. 

XL *. If, One who or that whioh constitutes 
or forms, or establishes or determines. 


9. That which constitutes or c o mp o ses as a 
part, or a accessary part; a formative element 
or ingredient. 

The lymph in those glands is a ueoessoxy const#**** 
the aliment Arbutknot, Ailments. 

Exactly in proportion to the degree in which the force of 
sculpture is subdued will be the importance attached to 
colour as a means of effector constituent of beauty. 

Buskin. 

His humor is distinguished by its constituent of feeling. 

I). J. HOI, Irving, p7so5. 

9. One who constitutes another his agent; one 
who empowers another to transact business for 
him, or appoints another to an office in whieh 
the person appointed represents him as his 
agent.— 4. One who elects or assists in elect- 
ing another to a public office ; more generally, 
any inhabitant of the district represented by 
an elective officer, especially by one elected to 
a legislative body: so called with reference to 
such officer. 

An artifice sometimes practised by candidates for offices 
in order to recommend themselves to the good graces of 
their constituents. W. Melmoth , tr. of Cicero, xii. 10, note. 

They not only took up the complaints of their constitu- 
ents, but suggested new claims to be made by them. 

J. Adams, Works, IV. 626. 

Ooxtfug&to constituents of a matrix. conjugate. 

—Constituent of a determinant, fa math., one of the 
factors whioh compose the elements of the determinant 
Thus, fa the determinant «i 69—03 b^theconstffuswtiare 
• 1 , &»•— Constituent of a penell, of lines or rsy*. 

a ray or plane of the pencil.— Constituent of a range, 
fa math., a point of the range, 
oonstitaently (kgn-atlt'v-gtit-li), adv. As re- 
gards constituents. [Bare.] 

Constituently, elementally the some, Mon and Woman 
are organised on different bases. 

0. D. Boardman , Creative Week, p. 282. 

constitute (kon'sti-tfit), v. t. ; met. and pp. con- 
stituted. ppr. constituting. [< L. constitute , pp. 
of oonstituere (> F. constituer a & Pr. Sp. Pg. con- 
stituir m It. constituire, costituire m f>, JcomUtu- 
eren = G. constituiren = Dan. Iconstituere ss Sw. 
honstituera), set up, establish, make, create, 
constitute, < com-, together, + statmre, set, 
place, establish: see statute , statue , and cf. in- 
stitute, restitute.] 1. To set; fix; establish. 

We must obey laws appointed and constituted by lawful 
authority, not against the law of God. 

Jer. Taylor , Holy Living. 
This theorem, . . . that the demand for labour is eon- 
Uuted by the v 
is a proposition 
can receive. 


stituted by the wages which precede the 1 

which greatly needs all the illustration it 
J. S. Mill , Pol. Eoon., I. v. 1 9. 


and 


Their first composure and origination requires a higher 
' nobler mmtotumi than chauqe. 


Sir M. Hole, Grig, of Mankind. 


2. To enter into the formation of, as a necessary 
part; make what it is; form; make. 

Truth and reason constitute that intellectual gold that 
defies destruction. Johnson. 

The prevalence of a bod custom cannot constitute Us 
apology. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., 1L 16. 

How Oliver’s parliaments were constituted was praett- 
cally of little moment ; for he possessed the means of con- 
ducting the Administration without their support and fa 
defiance of their opposition. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., t 

8. To appoint, depute, or elect to an office or 
employment; make and empower: as, a sheriff 
is constituted a conservator of the peace ; A has 
constituted B his attorney or agent. 

Constituting officers and conditions, to rule ouer them. 

Quoted fa Capt, John Smith's True Travels, IL 6 . 

constituted (kon'sti-tfl-ted), p. a. [Pp. of 
constitute, v.] Set; fixed; established; made; 
elected; appointed. 

Beyond ... the fact . . . that In 1187 there was at Ox- 
ford a neat school with diverse faculties of doctors, ergo 
a constituted University, we know little or nothing of Uni- 
versity life here so early. 

Stubbs, Modieval and Modern Hist, p. 14L 

Constituted authorities, see authority. -Constituted 
whole, In logic, a whole which is actually and not merely 
potentially made up of its parts ; either a definite, a com- 
posite, or an integrate whole : opposed to oonstitumU whole 
(which see, under constituent). 

constitutor (kon'sti-td-ttr), n. One who con- 
stitutes or appoints. _ 

constitution (kon-sti-tfi'shgn), n. [< ME. 00 *- 
sUtudon, < OF. constitution, -Hon, F. constitu- 
tion mt Sp. constitution us ’Pg.con&tituigdo m> It. 
constitutions, costitustione sD. konstitutie a G. 
constitution ss Dan. Sw. JconsUtution, < L. consti- 
tutio(n a constitution, disposition, nature, a 
regulation, order, arrangement, < oonstituere, 
pp. consUtutus, establish: see constitute.] 1. 
The act of oonsUtuting, establishing, or appoint- 
ing ; formation. — 2. The state of King consti- 
tuted, composed, made up, or established ; the 
assemblage and union of the eesential elements 
and characteristic parts of a system or body, 
especially of the human organism; the composi- 
tion, make-up, or natural condition of anything: 
as, the z&ysfeal constitution of the sun; the 



. le«t passion than vu ex* 
Lord Clarendon, 


tUMhmat * unitary system; » weak or irrita- 
ble eonrUtution. 

Be defended himself with . 
pected from hli constitution. 

The Chaos, end the Creation ; Heaven, Earth, and Hell ; 
enter Into the Constitution of his Poem. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 815. 

What is that constitution or law of our nature without 
whioh government would not exist, and with which its 
existence is necessary ? Calhoun, Works, 1. 1. 

A good constitution ; such a constitution received at 
birth as will not easily admit disease, or will easily over- 
come it by its own native soundness. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 288. 

3. A system of fundamental principles, max- 
ims, laws, or rules embodied in written docu- 
ments or established by prescriptive usage, for 
the government of a nation, state, society, cor- 
poration, or association: as, the Constitution of 
the United States ; the British Constitution; the 
Constitution of the State of New York ; the con- 
stitution of a social club, etc. In American legal 
usage a constitution is the organic law of a State or of the 
nation, the adoption of which by the people constitutes the 
political organisation, as distinguished from the statutes 
made by the political organisation acting under the order 
of things thus constituted. 

Without a constitution — sometliing to counteract the 
strong tendency of government to disorder and abuse, and 
to give stability to political institutions— there can be lit- 
tie progress or permanent Improvement 

Calhoun, Works, 1. 11. 

A federal constitution is of the nature of a treaty. It is 
an agreement by which certain political communities, in 
themselves independent and sovereign, agree to surrender 
certain of the attributes of independence and sovereignty 
to a central authority, while others of these attributes 
they keep in their own hands. 

E. A. Freeman, Amor. Loots., p. 100. 

4. A particular law, ordinance, or regulation, 
made oy the authority of any superior, civil or 
ecclesiastical ; specifically, in Rom, law , what 
an emperor enacted, either by decree, edict, 
or letter, and without the interposition of any 
constitutional assembly : as, the constitutions of 
Justinian. 

Constitutions (constitutions*), properly speaking, are 
those Apostolic letters which ordain, in a permanent man- 
ner, something for the entire church or part of it 

H. B. Smith , Elera. Eecles. taw (5th ed.), 1. 20. 

Of the canons and constitutions made in these [English 
ecclesiastical] assemblies, many have come down to our 
own times. These form a kind of national canon law. . . . 
They are principally taken up in such matters as peculiarly 
belonged to the . . . consideration of a national assembly 
of the clergy. 

Reeves, Hist Eng. Law (Fiulaton, 1880), II. 840. 

6. Any system of fundamental principles of 
action : as, the New Testament is the moral 
constitution of modem society — Apostolic Con- 
stitutions. See apostolic.— British OomiMirntton, a col- 
lective name for the principles of public policy on which 
the government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland is based. It is not formulated in any par- 
ticular document or set of documents, but is the gradual 
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PHHni , the fifth relates to the power and method of eOltftttatItiMlIatt (kon-«ti-tfi / ahgn<Al-isfn) f ft, 
a mendm ent to ttie Constitution; the tixtiL tottM notional r a j» consHtution n aU mc ; m 4- 

supremacy: the seventh, to the eetenliehment of the V m. . ±*_ ui_ 



•u| tswwmvy , and the seventh, to the establishment of the 
government upon the ratification of the Constitution by 
nine of the States. The amendments, acoording to one of 
the methods provided, were proposed by Congress and rati- 
fied by the States. The first twelve were submitted under 
acts passed in 1789- 00. 1798, and 1808 ; the last three, after 
the civil war, under acts of 1865, 1888, and 1870. The most 
important of them are the twelfth, which changed the 
method of election of President ana Vice-president; the 
thirteenth, which abolished slavery ; the fourteenth, which 
disqualifies any one who has been engaged in rebellion 
against the government from holding offloe unless his dis- 
qualification be removed by Congress, and prevents the 
assumption and payment of any debt incurred in aid of 
rebellion ; and the fifteenth, which prohibits the denial to 
any one of the right to vote because of race, color, or pre< 

vious condition of sc ‘ 

dOD, in Eng. hist, 

of ecclesiastical i , 

Connell of Clarendon, near Salisbury, held by Henry II., 
A. p. 1164. 

By the Constitutions qf Clarendon, ho [Henry II.] did 
his best to limit the powers of the ecclesiastical lawyers 
in criminal matters and in all points touching secular in- 
terests. Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Mist, p. 808. 

Dtem Of constitution, in Scots law, any decree by 
which the extent of a debt or an obligation is ascertained : 
1 A iL " * ‘ J ' jos which 

a creditor 

the origi- 
nal creditor. 

constitutional (kon-sti-tfi'shon-ftl), a. and ft. 
[as F. constitutional = Sp. Pg. constitutional 
ms It. costituzioncde, < NL. * constitutionalism < L. 
constitutio(n-) } constitution.] I, <z. 1. Pertain- 
ing to or inherent in the constitution (of a per- 
son or thing); springing from or due to the 
constitution or composition: as, a constitutional 
infirmity; constitutional ardor or apathy. 

Contrast the trial of constitution which child-bearing 
brings on the civilised woman with the small constitu- 
tional disturbance it causes to the savage woman. 

H. Spencer, Priii. of SocioL, I 28. 

0. Beneficial to, or designed to benefit, the 
physical constitution 


3mu.] 1. The theory or principle of a constitu- 
tion or of constitutional government; constitu- 
tional rule or authority; constitutional princi- 
ples. 

Louis Philippe became nearly absolute under the forms 
of constitutionalism. 

W. R Orsg , Misc. Essays, 2d ser., p. 94. 

The house of Guelph had no more natural love far con- 
stitutionalism than any other reigning house. 

The Century, XXVII. 60. 

2. Adherence to the principles of constitu- 
tional government. 


tion of government. — 2. An advocate of con- 
stitutionalism, as opposed to other forms of 
government* 

The alliance between the Holy flee and the Italian Con- 
stitutionalists was inconsistent with the principles of ab- 
solutist rule to which Austria stood pledged. 

E. Dicey, Victor Emmanuel, p. 70. 

Specifically— 3. (a) A framer or an advocate 
1 the French Constitution of 1791. 

The revolutionists and constitutionalists of France. 

Burke, To a Noble Lord. 

. pL A name assumed by a party in 

’ennsylvama, about 1787, whioh favored the 
retention of the State Constitution of 1776, and 
opposed the substitution for it of a stronger 
form of government. 

Meantime the Anti-Federalists of New York and Vir- 
ginia were pressing the Pennsylvania Constitutionalists 
to rally once more, in the hope of reversing the favorable 
action of that State. 

J. Schoulcr, Hist. United States, I. 6L 

(c) [cap.] A name assumed by the more mod- 
erate faction of the Democratic-Republican 


of, authorized by, or oon- * 


or "Conventionalists. 9 

■shfln-al'i-ti), ft. 

, . , as constitutional 

+ -ityJ] The quality of being constitutional. 
Inherence In the natural frame or organization : as, the 
constitutionality of disease. [Kara.] (b) Conformity to thp 
constitution or oraanic laws and fundamental principles 
of a constitutional government. 


development of the political intelligence of the English 
people, ms embodied in concessions forced from unwilling 
sovereigns, in the results of various revolutions, in nu- 
merous fundamental enactments of Parliament, and in 
the established principles of the common law. The char- 
acter of the government has become increasingly demo- 
cratic, and the power of the sovereign, great In the 
time of the Tudors, Stuarts, and earlier, is now much 
abridged. The controlling farce in the movement has been 
the gradually acquired supremacy of Parliament (now re- 
siding almost entirely in the House of Commons) over 
the executive powers of government, so that the principal 
function of the sovereign is now that of simple confirma- 
tion. The chief muniments of the British Constitution, 
as a growth of liberal representative government, are the 
Magna Charta and Its successive extensions, the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and the Bill of Bights, the principles of which 
have been incorporated in all the written constitutions of 
the English-speaking race. (See these terms.)— Oonstl- 
tUtUm OOln, a German coin struck according to the Leip- 
aic rate of coinage, 8 rix -dollars weighing a Cologne mark 
of silver, 14 loths 4 grains fine, and 181 florins weighing 
one mark, 12 loths fine. This rate, adopted by some states 
in 1690, was established throughout the ompire from 1788 
to 1788.— Constitution of tha United States, or Fed- 
eral Co^MfeSOLthe fundamental or organic law of 
the United 8tateii. it was framed by the Constitutional 
Convention which met in Philadelphia May 25th, 1787, and 
adjourned September 17th, 1787, and it went into effect 
March 4th, 1789 (although Washington, the first presi- 
dent under It, was not inaugurated till April 80th), hav- 
ing been ratified by eleven of the thirteen States, the 
others, North Carolina and fthode Island, ratifying it No- 
vember 21st, 1789, and Mur 29th, 1790, respectively. It 
Is a document comprised in seven original articles and 
fifteen amendatory articles, nr amendments. Qf the ori- 
ginal articles, the first dads with the legislative body, pre- 
scribing the method of election to the House of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate, the qualifications of members, the 
methods in which blUs shallbe passed, and those subjects 
on which Congress shall be qualified to act ; the second 
relates to the executive department, prescribing the 
m e th o d of election and the qualifications and duties of 


sistant °^1he P ^gtitution or fun'dkmental 

organic law of a nation or state. In EngiUh Uw fLnaliU • 

the quMtion whether m ect 1» conitltutional turn, on ite S ?_?! ’ 

consistency with the spirit and usages of the national pol- 
ity, and an innovation departing from that standard Is not 
necessarily void. In the United States the question turns 
on consistency or conformity with the written constitu- 
tion, and an act In contravention of tliat is void. 

To improve establishments . . . by constitutional moans. COHfftltutiOHftllJI© (kon-sti-tfi ghgn-al-Iz), v,i , ; 

Bp, Hurd, Sermon before the House of Lords. — ** “*** — 

As we cannot, without the risk of evils from whioh the 
imagination recoils, employ physical force as a oheck on 
miagovernment, it is evidently our wisdom to keep all the 
constitutional checks on miagovernment In the highest 
state of efflolenoy. Macaulay. 

The lord's petty monarchy over the manor, whatever It 

may have been formerly, is now a strictly constitutional _ , „ , 

" ne ‘ , f. Pollock, tana uw», p. 43 . constitutionally (kon-Bti-tfi'shgn-al-i), adv. 

4. Haying the power of, or existing by virtue i. In accordance with, by virtue of, or with 
of and subject to, a constitution or funda- respect to the na tural frame or constitution of 
mental organic law: as, a constitutional gov- mind or body; naturally. 


pret. and pp. constitutionalized , ppr. constitu- 
tionalizing, [< constitutional, n., + -tec.] To 
take a walk for health and exercise, in the Eng- 
lish universities, where this term originated, the usual time 
for constitutionalizing is betweeu 2 and 4 o’clock p. x. 

The most usual mode of oxerclse is walking — constitu- 
tionalizing is the Cantab tor it. 

C . A. Bristol, English University (2d ed.), p. 19. 


emment. 

It requires the united action of lioth [rulers and the 
ruled] to prevent the abuse of power and oppression, and 
to constitute, really and truly, a constitutional govern- 
ment. Calhoun, Works, L 881. 

A constitutional sovereign, Dorn Pedro II., rules In Bra- 
zil, and the thriving state of the country is owing to its 
free institutions. Westminster Jiev., CXXV. 68. 

5. Relating to, concerned with, or arising from 
a constitution. 

The ancient constitutional traditions or the state. 

Macaulay. 

The history of the three Lancastrian reigns has a double 
interest : it contains not only the foundation, consolida- 
tion, and destruction of a fabric of dynastic power, but, 
parallel with it, the trial and failure of a great constitu- 
tional experiment Antes, Const Hist, f 800. 

Medieval London still waits for its constitutional histo- 
rian. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 64. 

Oonfltttnttonfll convention, in the United States : (a) 


.The English were constitutionally humane. Hallam. 

On the whole, 
habit does somei 

appearance of constitutionally < 
far more effective agent 

Darwin, Var. of Animals and Plants, p. 805. 

2. With a view to the benefit of one’s physical 
constitution. 

Every morning the regular water-drinkers, Mr. Pick- 
wick among the number, met each other in the pump- 
room. took their quarter of a pint and walked constitu- 
tionally. Dickens, Pickwick, xxxvL 

3. In accordance with the constitution or frame 
of government; according to the political con- 
stitution* 


Even in France, the States-General alone could constitu- 
tionally impose taxes. Macaulay, Hallam's Const Hist 

oongtitutionary (kon-sti-tu'shgn-A-ri), a . [a 
F. oonstitutionndire, < LL. oonsUtuUmmHm f 
prop. adj. (as a noun, one who has to do with 
the copying of the imperial constitutions), < L. 
constitutio(n-), constitution: see constitution*'] 

uon oi government ior a new owe or siioa * oooy con- ro.^. -i J 

vened by a State legislature, in the prescribed manner, Co nstituti onal. [Rare.] 
to revise the existing constitution of the State.- Const!- eOMfcitUtiiaiftt (kon-sti-tfi'shfln-ist), ft. [< cm- 

“ — gee monarchy .— Constitutional ?Htuiion + -4it.] One who adheres to or upholds 

the constitution of the country; a constitution- 
alist* 

Constitutionists and antl-oonstltutioniaU. 

Lord Bdingbroks, Partita, xix. 


meeting under authority of Congress to frame a constltu 
tion of government for a new State ; or such a body com 


r, to U. & hist., a party-name assumed in 

the electoral oontost of 1860 by the southern Whigs, who, 
unwilling to Join either the Republican or the Democratic 
party, ignored the slavery question in their public declara- 
tions and professed no otfa* political principles than at- 
tachment to the Constitution and the Union. 


general government 
States, and provides lor tits admission of new 


Constitutiiig. forming, or composing; 

ent; elemental; essential. 


mm, 
benefit 

Even the mild walks which are dignified with the name 
of exercise there, how unlike the Cantab's constitutional 
at right miles to less than two home. 

C. A, Bristed , English University (2d ed.), p. 46. 


oonstitu- 


An intelligent and mmstituti m part at every virtue. 



Mai aril the :0t which he shews in oommon with ate 
Mtowt. JHg^ M. Mo., XXX. m. 

f. Haring power to enact or establish; iasti- 
tilting.- OOMtttnttf 4 MMW. Same U oompfe- 
Mm dQhrmut (which tee, under oomplstiv*).— Oe&Stftu- 
ttr» mark. In logic, an essential mark ; one of the marks 
contained in the definition of a thin*.— Oonstituttvt 
mrlndnlM. (a) In logic: Cl) The two premise* and three 
teimew MyllogUm : called material mmstitutiv* princi- 
ples. (2) The mood and figure of syllogism : called formal 
cgns ttiutiw principles In both senses dietlngulihed from 
regulative and reductive principles (which eee, under the 
adjectives). (P) In the Kantian pMla principle* accord- 
ing to which an object of pure intuition can be construct- 
ed a priori : opposed to regulative principles (which see, 
under rtgulatioe).— Ctefteiff mat of a oonoaption, 
in the Kantian philos . , the holding of a conception to be 
true as a matter of fact : opposed to the regulative use, 
which consists in acting as if it were true. 

conititutiTely (kon ' Bti-ttl-tiv-li), adv. In a 
constitutive manner. 

constitutor (kon'sti-tfi-tqr), n. [< L. constitu- 
tar, < constituere, pp. constitute, constitute : see 
constitute,] 1. One who or that which consti- 
tutes or makes up ; a constituent. 

Elocution is only an assistant, but not a constitutor of 
eloquence. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 7. 


OmnumdsaresoesfisMiNfc. If I obey them, 

Ido it freely. MU$m t i A., 1- 1172. 

Specifically— 8. Repression of emotion, or of 
the expression of one's thoughts and feelings ; 
hence, embarrassment : as, he spoke with con- 
straint. 

The ambassador aud Fernandes were received by the 
Benero with an air of constraint and coolness, though with 
civility. Bruce , Source of the 815. 

3. Inanalytical mech ., the product of the mass of 
a particle into the square of that velocity which, 
compounded with the velocity the particle 
would have if free, would give the actual velo- 
city.—- Degree of constraint, a one-dimensional geo- 
metric condition imposed upon the possible displacement 
of a body or system of Ixxlfes, Thus, if one point of the 
system be forced to remain on the surface of a given 
sphere, one degree of constraint is introduced : if one point 
be fixed, thre e deg ress of constraint are introduced, etc.— 
gjnsrtfos constraint, the condition that a point of a uys* 


Ho opposed the eon s tr le tors M hr 

strengthened in the supercilious. MsrmmMsHBkrm* 

3. A large seroent which envdops sod crushes 
its prey in its folds: as, the boa ams t rtetor. See 
-fa*— 8. The 


boa.— 8. The technical specific name 6f the 
common black-snake of North America, Basca- 
nion constrictor . See cut under black-snake , — 
Constrictor arouum.oneof the muscles connecting bran- 
chial arches of each side in some of the lower vertebrates, 
as a mpMMa.— Constrictor lsthml ftmdum, the pala- 
toglossus ; a small muscle of the soft palate and tongee, 
forming the posterior pillar of the fences.— 
pbaryhgti superior, mediua, inferior, the upper, mid- 
dle, end lower pharyngeal constrictors, three muscles form- 
ing most of the fleshy wall of the human pharynx, having 
several attachments to the base of the skull, the lower jaw, 


9.' One who promises to pay the debt of another. 
Bapafje ana Lawrence, 

constrain (kqn-sfcrfin'), v, t, [< ME. oonstrainen , 
oonstreynen , oonstreignen , < OF. eonstraindre, 
constreindre , cunstraindre, costreindre , F. oon- 
traindre as Fr. costraigner =s Sp. constrMr ■> 
Pg. oonstr anger, constringir m It. constringere, 
oostrignere , < L. constringere , pp. constrictus (> 
E. constringe and constrict , q. v.), bind together, 
draw together, fetter, constrict, hold in check, 
restrain, constrain. < com-, together, + strin- 
gere, pp. strictus f draw tight: see strict, strin- 
gent, strain ?. Gf. distrain , restrain.] 1. In gen- 
eral, to exert force, physical or moral, upon, 
either in urging to action or in restraining 
from it; press; urge; drive: restrain. Hence 
— 2. To urge with irresistible power, or with a 
force sufficient to produce the effect; compel; 
necessitate; oblige. 

The soke men be not const repned to that Fast. 

Mandeoille , Travels, p. 184. 

Me thynketh, syre Keson, 

.Men sholde constreync no olerko to knauene werkes. 

Piers Plowman (C), vi. 54. 

I was constrained to appeal unto Cnwar. Acte xxviii. 19. 

Cruel need 

Constrain'd us, but a better time has come. 

Tennyson , Geraint. 

Pardon us, constrained to do this doed 
By the King’s will. 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, J. 145. 

3. To confine or hold by force ; restrain from 
•escape or action ; repress or compress ; bind. 

How the strait stays the slender waist constrain. Gay. 

He binds in ohalns 

The drowsy prophet/and his limbs constrains. 

• Dryden. 

4. To check; repress; hinder; deter,— 5f. To 
force. 

Her spotless chastity. 

Inhuman traitors, you constrain’d aud farad. 

. Shak ., Tit. And., v. 2. 

conitrklnable (kqn-atrft'na-bl), a. [< constrain 
+ -able ; ms F. oontraignable. ] That may be 
constrained, forced, or repressed; subject to 
constraint or to restraint ; subject to compul- 
sion. 

Before Novation's uprising, no man was oonstrainable to 
oonfess publicly any sin. Hooker , Eocles. Polity, vi. 4. 

constrained (kqn-strand'), p. a. [Pp. of con- 


there are connections between parts of a system, the mo- 
tion Is suoh as to make the sum of the constraints a mini- 
mum. 

The maximum and minimum principles have lit last 
assumed their final form in the Principle of Least Con- 
straint established by Gsuu. According to him, the move- 
ments of a system o( masses, liowover the masses msy be 
connected together, take place at every moment in the 
utmost possible agreement with their free movoment, and 
therefore under the least constraint As measure of the 
constraint, is taken the sum of the products of every mass 
into the square of its departure from free motion. 

Quoted In Mind , XX. 458. 

sfiyiL 1- VIolenoe, necessity, coercion. See force, n. 
constraintivet (kqn-strfin'tiv), a . [< constraint 
+ -toe.] Having power to compel. 

Not through any constraining necessity, or constrain- 
tive vow, but on a voluntary choice. * 

R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall, fol. 127. 

constrict (kon-strikt'), v. t. [< L. constrictus, 
pp. of constringere, draw together : see constrain , 
constringe .] 1. To draw together in any part 




or a duct.— 8. To conipress in one part by ex- 
ternal force ; squeeze ; bind ; cramp. 

Such things as constrict the fibres. A rbuthnot, Aliments. 

constrict (kon-strikt'), a. [< L. constrictus , pp. : 
see the verb.] Same as constricted. 

constricted (kon-strik'ted), p. a. [< constrict 
+ -edfi.] Drawn together ; compressed or con- 
tracted; straitened; cramped: as, the middle 
of an hour-glass is constricted. Specifically — (a) In 
hot. and mod., contracted or tightened so os to be smaller 
in some parts than In others : as, a constricted pod ; a con- 
stricted urethra. 

Some among the cells in the mlcrosoopic fields are seen 
to lie elongated and constricted into an hour-glass shape 
In the middle. S. B. Herrick , Plant Life, p. 82. 

(b) In entom. : (1) Suddenly and dlsproportionally more 
slender in any part : as, an abdomen constricted In the 
middle. (2) Much more slender than the neighboring 
parts : as, a constricted joint of the antenna. 

constriction (kqn-strik'shqn), ». [= F. con- 
striction sss Pr. eonstriccio = Bp. eonstriedon = 
Pg. coHStricg&o sss It. costrizionc, < LL. constric- 
tioin-), < L. constringere, pp. constrictus, con- 
Btnct: see constrain, constrict.] 1. The act 
or process of constricting ; the state of being 
constricted, (a) A drawing together or into smaller 
compass by some intrinsic means or action ; shrinkage in 
one or more. parts ; contraction. (6) The operation of com- 
pressing by external force ; a squeezing or cramping by 
pressing upon or binding; compression by extraneous 
means,, 

2, The result of constricting ; a constricted or 
narrowed part 

Oonstrictipedfifi (kon-strik-ti-pS dSz), n. pi. 






mmmrn 


especially internal constraint or repression of 
emotion: as, a constrained voice; a constrained 
manner. 

The scars upon your honour ... he 
Does pity, as constrained blemishes, 

Not as deserv’d. Shak., A. and C., ill, 11. 

•constrainedly (kqn-str&'ned-li), adv . By con- 
straint: by compulsion. 

(kqn-strft'nto), n. One who con- 
strains. 

4XHk8tral&t (kgn-strfint'), a. [< ME. constreint, 
oonstreynte, constrmt, < OF. *constrainte, con - 
trainte. F. contrainte, orig. fern, of 'constraint, 
•eontraint, pp. ot eonstraindre, constrain: see 
constrain.] 1. Irresistible force, or its effect; 
any force or power, physical or moral, which 
Compels to act or to forbear action; compul- 
sion; coercion; restraint. 

Feed the flock of God, *. . , taking the oversight thereof, 
a act by constraint, but willingly. 1 Pet v. 2. 

Thro’ long imprisonment and hard constraint 

apmmr , F. Q., L x. 1 
77 
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.In omiih., a subclass of birds, proposed by' 
Hogg in 1846 upon physiological considera- 
tions : opposed to his Inconstrictljwdes,* nd cor- 
responding approximately with the Altrices of 
Bonaparte ana with the Psilopcedcs or Gymno- 
pcedes of Sundevall. [Not in use.] 
constrictive (kon^strik'tiv), a. [a F. eonstric- 
tif as Pr. oostrictiu = Sp. Pg. constrictivo = It. 
costrettivo, < LL. constrictirus, < L. constrictus, 
pp. of constringere, constrict: Bee constrain, 
cottgfrtoL] Tending to constrict, contract, or 
compress. 

constrictor (kon-strik' tpr), n. and a. [ m F. eon- 
stricteur = Spl’Pg. constrictor &s It. constrittorc , 
oostrittore, < NL. constrictor , < L. constringere, 
pp. constrictus, constrict: see constrain, con- 
strict] I, ft. 1. That which constricts, con- 
tracts, or draws together ; specifically, in anat., 
a muscle which draws parts together, or closes 
an opening; a sphincter: as, the constrictor of 
the esophagus. 


lug most of the fleshy wall of the human pharynx, having 
several attachments to the base of the skull, the lower jaw, 
hyoid bone, larynx, etc. 

II. a. Acting as a constrictor; constricting: 
as, a constrictor muscle. 

Constrictor©* (kon-strik-to'rfiz), n. pi. [NL., 
pi. of constrictor : see constrictor.] In Oppel’s 
system of classification (1811), the constricted 
a family of ophidians ; uie boas and pythons of 
tiie genera Boa and Eryx. See Baida, Pytho- 
nidee. 

constringe (kon-strmj'), v. t. ; pret. andpp. eon- 
stringed, ppr.* constringing. K L. constringere , 
draw together: see constrain, constrict.] To 
cause constriction in ; constrict or cause to con- 
tract or pucker; astrjnge. 

Strong liquors . . . constringe , harden the fibres, and 
coagulate the fluids. Arbuthnot. 

Ou tasting it r water from the Dead Sea], my mouth was 
constringed as if it had been a strong allum water. 

Puoocke , Description ot the East, II. t M. 

constringent (kon-strin'jgnt), a, [ss F. con- 
stringent = Sp. Pg. oonstringente a It. costri - 
gnente, < L. constringen(t-)s , ppr. of constringere, 
constrict : see constrain, constringe.] Causing 
constriction: having the quality of constrict- 
ing, contracting, or puckering; extremely as- 
tringent. 

construct (kqn-strukt'), V . [< L. constryctus, 
pp. of construere (> It. costruirc, construire = Bp. 
Pg. construir = Pr. F. construire (> D. konstrue- 
ren = G. construir en b Dan. konstruere « Sw. 
konstruera ) : cf. construe), heap together, build, 
make, construct, connect grammatically (see 
construe), < com-, together, + stfuere, heap up, 
pile: see structure.] I. trans. 1. To put to- 
gether the parts or in their proper place and 
order; erect: build; form: as, to construct an 
edifice or a snip. 

Bivalve shells are made to open and shut, but on what 
a number of patterns is the hitige constructed , from the 
long row of neatly interlocking teeth in a Nucula to the 
simple ligament of a Mussel ! 

Darwin , Origin of Species, p. 187. 

9. To devise and put into orderly arrangement ; 
form by the mind; frame; fabricate; evolve 
the form of r as, to construct a story. 

He constructed a new system. Johnson. 

*3f. To interpret or understand : construe.— 4. 
To draw, as a figure, so as to fulfil given condi- 
tions. See construction, 4.-Syn. L To fabricate, 
erect, raise.— S. To Invent, originate, frame, make, insti- 
tute. See construe . 

H. intrans . To engage in or practise con- 
struction. 

Demolition is undoubtedly a vulgar task ; the highest 
glory of the statesman Is to construct 

Macaulay , Miimbeau. 

construct (kon'strukt), a. [< L. construetus, 
pp. : see the verb.] In gram., constituting or 
expressing connection as governing substan- 
tive with the substantive governed.— Construct 
state, in Hebrew and other Semitic languages, the form 




languages would be in the genitive case, or preceded by 
of. It may therefore be translated by of appended to the 
governing noun, and the distinctive peculiarity, as com- 
pared with the family of languages last named, is that it 
is the governing and not the governed noun whioh is al- 
tered in form. 

Bel’s consort was named Beltt (for belat III R. 7, ool. I 
8, on account of the preceding e), construct state ot beltu, 
“lady." Amer. Jour. Philol., MIL 209. 

constructor (kon-struk'tfcr), n. Sam© as con- 
structor. 

construction (kgn-struk'shon), n. [= D. km- ' 
strukUe m G. construction Dap. Sw. kmstruk- 9 
tion, < F. construction asPr. construction costructio 
= Sp. eonstruceion » Pg. construegdo ss It, co- 
strusione, < L. construction-), < construere, pp , 
construetus, construct: see construct. «.] 1. 

The act of building or making; the act of de-' 
vising and forming; fabrication. 

From the raft or canoe ... to the construction ot a 
vessel capable of conveying a numerous crew with asfSstg 
to a distant ooast, the progress in improvement is inuDsnan, 



2. The- wgy or John in which a thing is built 
ormade; too manner of putting together the 
parts, as of a building, a ship, a machine, or a 

* system; structure. 

An astrolabe of peculiar construction, W he well. 

3. That which is constructed ; a structure. 

Tbb period when then© old constructions (mound#) wore 

daunted is . far back in the past. • 

J. B. Baldwin, Ano. America, p. r>3. 

4. In georn., a figure drawn so as to satisfy 
given conditions ; the method of drawing such 
a figure with given mathematical instruments, 
especially with rule and compasses. 

Propositions in geometry appear in a double form : they 
express that a certain figure, drawn in a certain way, sat- 

* isfles certain conditions, or they require a figure to be so 

constructed that certain conditions are satisfied. The 
first form is the theorem, the second the problem, of con- 
struction Petersen, tr. by HaAgenseii. 

Two simple harmonic motions at right angles to one 
another, and having the same period and phase, may be 
compounded into a single simple harmonic motion by a 
connruction precisely the same as that of the rectangular 
parallelogram of velocities 

A. DanitU, Prln. of Physics, p. 89. 

5. In gram*, syntax, or the arrangement and 
connection of words in a sentence according to 
established usages or the practice of good writ- 
ers and speakers ; syntactical arrangement. 

What else there is, ho jumbles together In such a lost 
construction as no man, either letter'd or unletter’d, will 
be able to piece up. Milton , Apology for Smectymnuus. 

6. The act of construing; the manner of un- 
derstanding or construing the arrangement of 
words, or of explaining facts; attributed sense 
or meaning; explanation; interpretation. 

He shall find the letter ; observe Ills construction of it 

Shak., T. N., if. 3. 

Foul wresting, and impossible construction. 

B. Jonnon, Sejanus, ill. 1. 
Wherein I have heretofore been faulty, 

Let your constructions mildly pass it over. 

Ford, Broken Heart, lv. 2. 
Religion . . . produces good will towards men, and 
gsta^the mildest construction upon every accident that 


inter- 
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losoph}'. Century, xxvii. m. translate : as, to ooasfrtfg a sentence ; 

2. Relating or pertaining to the act or process 8true Greek, Latin, or French, 
of construction; of the nature of construction. 

He rMarkauardl brought In the received constructive 
form of his day. & A . Freeman, Venice, p. 

Architectural ornament is of two kinds, constructive and 
decorative. By the former are meant all those contri vances, 

such as capitals, brackets, vaulting shafts, and the like, r vinHii is so very figurative that he requires, I may 

sr wrv# * #xpwn 

Statistics are the backbone of constructive history. 

The Athenanm, Jan. 14, 1888, p. 47; 


go as to demonstrate tea sense; 


Children beeth compelled for to leva hire owne laugage, 
iuid for to construe hir lMjouni and hew thynge* i u 

Sft EngelondT children leveth French©, and SSSru! 

eth and of^igden’s Polyehronioon, 1L lfig. 


3. Affirmative ; inferring a result from a rule 
and the subsumption of a case under the rule : 
applied to aiguments.— > 4. Deddced by con- 
struction or interpretation; not directly ex- 
pressed, but inferred; imputed, 'in contradis- 
tinction to actual : applied, in law, to that which 
amounts in the eye of the law to* an act irre- 
spective of whether it was really and inten- 
tionally performed. 

Stipulations, expressed or Implied, formal or construc- 
tive. Foley. 

The doctrine of constructive treason was terribly exem- 
ffiifled in the oases of Burdett, Stacy, and Walker. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., 1 873. 
Oc^ig^e ocmtempt,deUver7,d^xnzn^ 


Hence— 2. To interpret; explain; show or un-: 
derstand the meaning of; render. 

If prophetic fire 

Have warm'd this old man's bosom, we might construe 
His words to fatal sense. Ford, Broken Heart, !▼. 1. 

tionl^ o?th ^ construed into a < eoi£ 
sciousness of guilt. Inning, Knickerbocker, p. £99. 

»Bm Interpret, Render, etc. (see translate). Construe, 
Construct. if To construe means to interpret, to ihow the 
meaning ; to construct means to build : we may construe a. 
sentence, as in translation, or construct It, as in composi- 
tion. ’’ A. S. Mill, Rhetoric, p. 60. 
constnpratet (kon'stfl-prat), v. t. ; wet. and pp. 
constuprated , ppr. constuprating. T< L. consht- 
protus, pp. of comtuprare, < com- (intensive) 4- 
stuprare , ravish, < stuprum, defilement.] To 
violate; debauch; deflower. JBurUm. 

■ - • ■ - = p. 

«-)> 
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tice, trust, etc. See the nouna -Constructive total constnnrationt (kon-gtu-prfi'shon), n. 
loss, in marine insurance, occur# when the thing insured \ / 

and damaged Is not actually wholly lost, but recovery Is constupration (obs.), < L. as if constupra\ 
highly improbable, or recovery and repairs would cost 
more than the thing lfould be worth after being repaired. 

A right to recover against the insurers for a constructive 
total loss is secured by notice of al>amloninent given by 
the owners to the insurers. 

constructively (kon-struk'tiv-li), adv. In a con- 
structive manner. Specifically - («) By wuy of con- 
struction or interpretation ; by fair inference. 


fL( 


< constuprare, pp. constupratus, ravish ; see con- 
stuprate , ] The act of ravishing; violation; de- 
filement. Bp. Mali . 

consnbsist (kon-sub-sist 7 ), i. [< con- 4- sub- ' 
sist.} To subsist together. [Hare.] 

Two consubsisting wills. 

A . Tucker, Light of Nature, II. xxvL 


actually, by a formal notice from the blockading power, or 
constructively, by notice to his government. 

Chancellor Kent, Com., 1. 1 147. 
Ceremonials may be immoral in them#elven, or construc- 
tively immoral on account of their known gymlKdlRiu. 

W. K. Clifford, Lectures, II. 214. 
(b) For the pnrpoee of building or construction. 

The Babylonians and Assyrian# never seem to have used 
stone constructively, except os the revetment of a terrace 
wall. J. Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 188. 

ambiguity or uncertainty in its actual expose- constructiveness (k S n-struk 'tiv-ne.), n. In 


A neutral ahoUld have liad notice of a blockade, either consubrt&ntial (kon-gub-gtan'shal), a. [= F. 


Spectator, .No. 483, 
Specifically — 7. In law : (a) Interpretation; in- 
telligent reading with explanation, such as to de- 
fine the meaning, (b) An altered reading of the 
text of an instrument, designed to make dear an 


phnm ., the tendency to construct in general, 
supposed r 1 — “ * — ,iL - T 


sion, or to show its application to, or exclusion 
of, matters which upon its face are not clearly 
included or excluded. — 8. Naut*, the method 
of ascertaining a ship’s course by means of 
trigonometrical problems and diagrams.— 9. 

In music , the composition of a work according w 

to »n appreciable plan.— 10. In the Kantian conSractW (kpMtruk'tfir), *. 
phitoS; a synthesis of arbitrarily formed eon- ■ ~~ • * •' -■* 

eeptions — Construction of equations, in uig., the 
construction of a figure representing the equation or equa- 
tlons. — Pregnant construction, h ee pregnant. 


(Avu-DuinBuui puai 

consubstantiel « Bp. consustancial = rg. consub- 
stancial = It. consustansiale, < LL. consubstan - 
Halts , < L. com-, together, 4- substantia , Sub- 
stance : see substance, substantial .] Having the 
same substance or essence; coessential. 

Christ Jesus, , . . cocternal and consubstantial with the 
Father and with the Hollo Ghost. 

Bradjard u in Foxo’s Martyrs, p. 1068. 

“ Consubstantial with the Father " is nothing more than 
“ really one with the Father,” being adopted to meet the 
evasion of the Allans. 

J. U. Newman, Gram, of Assent, p. 138. 


constrnctfonal (kon-struk'skqn-al), a. [< con- 
struction + -al. ] Pertaining to construction, in 
any sense of that word; specifically, deduced 
from construction or interpretation. 

Symbolical grants and constructional conveyances. 

Waterland, Charge on the Eucharist, p. 40. 

But icon no longer greatly interests us except lor interior 
constructional expedients. The Century, XXVIII. 611. 


>d not to be ah independent faculty, but consubst&nti&liBin (kon-sub-stan'shal-izm), n. 
to take its particular direction from other fae- [< consubstantial + -ism.'} The doctrine of con- 
ulties. It is said to be large in painters, sculp- substantiality. 

tors, mechanicians, and architects. Bee cut consubstantudist (kon-sub-stan'shal-ist), n. 
under phrenology . [< consubstantial + -wf.] One who believes that 

ioxurfcrnctor (kon-struk'tor), w. [= F. construe- the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost exist 
teur (> D. konstrukteur = Dan. konstruktor) s in conpubstantiality. 

Bp. Pg. constructor = It. costruttore , < ML. con - 00H8IlbstaXltiality (kon-sub-stan-shi-al 'i-ti) , n. 
structor, < L. cons truer e, pp. cAmstructus l build, [*= F. consubstanHalitS = Bp. consustanciah 


I/IWIMW/HW. WUUU, 

construct: see construct , c.] 1. One wno con- 
structs 6r makes; specifically, a builder. 

A constructor of dials. Johnson, Rambler, No. 103. 

Social courage is exactly the virtue in which the con- 
structors of a government will always think themselves 
least able to indulge. J. Morley, Burke, p. 140. 

At present no question is exciting more attention among 
our constructors than that of the streugth of materials. 

Science, 111. 312. 


nationally (kon-stxuk'shftn-al-i), adv. 1. 2f. One who constructs or interprets. 
In a constructional manner or use; in construe- Seeing] A " 


tion, 

The use of wood constructionally should be discarded. 

Workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 202. 

2. With reference to verbal construction; by 
construing. 

conftrnctioniat (kpn-struk / shpn-ist), n. [< 
construction + -ist.} One who construes or 
interprets law or the terms of an agreement, 
etc.: generally with a limiting adjective.— 
•ferict constructionist, one who favors exact and rigid 


Pg. consultstancialidade s=It. consustansialitd, 
< LL. consubstantialita(t-)s , < oonsubstantialis, 
consubstantial : see consubstantial.} The qual- 
ity of being consubstantial ; existence in the 
same substance; participation in the same na- 
ture : as, the eoetemity and consubstantiality of 
the Bon with the Father. 

Can the answerer himself unriddle the secrets of the 
Incarnation, fathom the undivided Trinity, or the eevurtih- 
_ _ . , stantiality of the Eternal Son, with all his readings and ex- 

no Power but death can stop the chat of ill afuinaUons? Dryden, Buottess of York’s Paper Defended. 

tongues, nor imagination of mens minds, lest my owne ri™ 

relations of those hard euenta might by some constructors COIISttbi tel l tl a lly (kon-SUb-Stan sh^l-l), OOf). 


bee made doubtfull, I haue thought it liest to insert the 
examinations of those proceedings. 

Capt. John Smith, True Travels, II. 208. 

Sometimes written constructor. 

Chief constructor, in naval administration, the officer 
charged with the general supervision of construction for 
the navy. In the United states he i# the head of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repairs in the Navy Depart- 
ment.— llaval constructor, an officer in the u. s. navy 
i>earing the relative rank of lieutenant. 


w ; C< OF- con- 

structure as It. costruttura , < ML. *oonstructura, < 


advocates a strict construction of the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States, with especial reference 
to the rights of the individual States. The Anti-Federalist 
party, the Democratic Republicans who sncceeded them, 
and the Democratic party nave in general been strict con- 
structionists ; the Federalists, Whigs, and modem Repub- 
licans have been chiefly broad or lootte constructionists. 

eanftriicti<m-way (kon-struk'shon-wi), n. A 

f temporary way or roaa employed for the trans- 
portation of the materials used in constructing 
a railroad. 


eonitructiye (kqn-struk'tiv), a . 

F. construct*/ ms Pr. constructiu a_ _ 0 

ttoo, < L. as if "construcUvus, < constructs, pp. 
of construere , construct : see construct , r.) L 
Capable of constructing, or of being employed 
iu eoRstniction ; formative ; shaping. 

His c onst r u ctive fingers of Watt, Fulton, Arkwright 

Emerson, Essays, 1st sar., p. 86. 


In a consubstantial manner, 
consubstantiata (kon-sub-stan'shi-at), pret. 
and pp. consubstantiated , ppr. consubstantiating. 
[< NL. oonsubstantiatus, pp. of consubstantiare, 
< L. com-, together, 4- substantia , substance : see 
substance, substantiate, and cf. consubstantial.} 
I. trans . To* unite in one common substance 
or nature, or regard as so united. [Bare.] 
They are driven to consubstanHate and incorporate 
Christ with elements sacramental, or to transubstantiate 
and change their substance into his ; and so the one to 
hold him really, but invisibly, moulded up with the sub- 
stance of these elements — the other to hide him under 
the only visible shew of bread ahd winej the substance 
whereof, as they imagine, is abolished, and his succeeded 
in the same room. 

Hooker, Socles. Polity, v. 1 67 (Ord ICS.). 
II. intrans. To profess tee doctrine of eon- 
substantiation. 

The consubstantiating Church and priest 
Refuse communion to the Calvinist. 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, L 1086. 

pp. construed, pm. construing, '[Early mod. E. oonsnbstft&tfatd (kon-sub-stan'sW-ftt). a. [< 
often conster; < ME. oonstruen, oonstrewen , con- NL. oonsubstantiatus, pp. : see tee verb.] Same 
strue, interpret, < L. oonstruere, construe, con- as oonsubstantidL FeUkam: 
struct: see construct, v.} 1. To arrange the oonsub0tantiati0& (kon-sub-ftan-shi-fi'shon), 
words of in their natural order; reduce the n . [» F. oonsubstantiaiion m Bp. < ‘ 

words of from a transposed to a natural order, acion m Fg. consubstaneiagdo m It \ 


L. (*m8truere, construct : sec construct , and cf. 
structure.} If. Construction; structure; fabric. 

They shall the earth's constructure closely bind. 

Blackmort. ‘ 

2. In Scots law, a mode of industrial accession, 
whereby, if a house be repaired with the ma- 
terials of another, the materials accrue to the 
owner of the house, full reparation, however, 
[as OF. and being due to the owner of the materials. 

Pg. construe - construe (kon'etrd or kqn-str# 7 ), v. t.; pret. and 



• attorn, < KL. oo w fc M s atfatt ote)) < sotmdwhmU- 
stre: sue comuhshmUate, v.) The doctrine that 
the body and blood of Christ coexist in and 
with the* elemente of the eueharist, although 
the latter retain their nature ae bread and wine : 
opposed to the Homan Catholic doo trine of tran- 
SUOStantiaUon. The term oomubttantiation wu em- 
ployed In the doctrinal oontroveniet of the Reformation 
by non-Lutheran writers, to designate the Lutheran view 
of the Saviour’s presence in the Holy Supper. The Lutheran 
Church, however, has never used or accepted this term to 
express her view, but has always and ropeatedly rejected 
It, and the meaning It oonveys, In her official declarations. 

They [the Lutherans] believe that the real body and 
blood of our Lord is united in a mysterious manner, 
through the consecration, with the bread and wine, and 
are received with and under them in the sacrament of the 
Lord's sapper. This is called ooniubgtantiation. Booker. 

They, therefore, errj who say that we believe in impa- 
nation, or that Christ is in the bread and wine. Nor are 
thoee correct who' charge us with believing subpanarion, 
that Christ is under the form of bread and wine. And 
equally groundless is the charge of eonsubstantiation, or 
the belief that the body and blood of Christ are Changed 
Into one substance with the bread and wine ... But 
the Lutheran Ghftroh maintains that the Savior fulfils his 
promise, and is actually present, especially present in the 
Holy Supper in a manner ifbt comprehensible to us and 
not defined in the Scriptures. Mosheim (trana). 

consuetude (kon'sw§-tfid), n. [< HE. consue- 
tude, < OF. consuetude, consietude m OSp. consue- 
tude r It. consuetudinc f < L. conmetudo (- tudin -), 
custom: see custom.] 1. Custom; usage. 

I may notice that habit is formed by the frequent repe- 
tition of the same action or passion, and that this repe- 
tition is called c consuetude or custom. 

Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., x. 

A series of consistent judgments Tin Roman law] of this 
sort built up was in the strictest sense a law based on con- 
suetude. Eneyo. Brit., XX. 696. 

8. That to whieh one is accustomed ; habitual 
association; companionship. 

Let us suck the sweetness of those affections and con- 
suetudm that grow near us. These old shoes are easy to 
the feet Emotion, Essays, 1st ser., p. 218. 

Opnsnetndinal (kon-sw$-ta'di-nal), a. [< OF. 
consuetudinal, < ML. 'consuetuainalls (in adv. 
conkuetudinaliter , according to custom), < L. 

’ oonsuetudo (-tudin-), custom: see consuetude, 
cm tom, } Customary. 

consuetudinary (kon-swe-tu'di-nfi-ri), a . and n. 

[= OF. consuetudinaire, ‘ F. consuttudinaire = 
Bp. Vg. It* consuetudinarto , < LL. consuetudi - 
narius, < L. oonsuetudo (-tudin-), custom: see 
consuetude , custom .] I # a. Customaiy — Con- 
suetudinary or oustomaxy law (in contradistinction 
to torftten or statutory law), that law which is derived by 
immemorial custom from remote antiquity. Such is the 
common law of Scotland. 

These provinces [Navarre and the Basque], until qulto 
recently, rigidly insisted upon compliance with their cot 1 - 
suetudinary law. Eneyc. Brit., 1£. 810. 

IL ft.; pi. consuetudinaries (-riz). [< ML. 
consuetudinariu8 (sc. L. liber , a book), a ritual 
of devotions: sec I.] A book containing the 
ritual and ceremonial regulations of a monas- 
tic house or order; an ordinal or directory for 
religious houses, or for cathedrals and colle- 
gia^ churches observing monastic discipline. 

A consuetudinary of tlie Abbey of St. Edmunds Bury. 

Baker, MS., Catalogue by Masters, Cambridge, p. 61. 

Without noticing the title of St Osmund's book, our 
ehiunloler describes lta object to be that of regulating the 
ecclesiastical service ; ana he ranks it among those writ- 
ings whioh, by the usage of the period, were known under 
one indlsorimlnatlng appellation, Consuetudinary. 

Book , Church of our Fathers, 1. 11. 

oonsul (kon'sul), n. r< ME. consul *r OF. and 
F. consul a Pr. consol \ cossol = Sp. Pg. consul 
■■It. console, console m. D. Iconsul s=Gh consuls* 
Dan. Sw. famsuh < L. consul , OL. consol, cosol, 
a oonsul ; prob. < considers, deliberate, consult : 
see consult, counsel .] 1. One of the two chief 
magistrates of the ancient Homan republic, an- 
nually chosen in the Campus Martins, in the 
first ages of Home they were toth elected from patrician 
or noble families, but about 867 B. 0 . the people obtained 
the privilege of electing one of the consuls from among 
themselves, and sometimes both were plebeians. The office 
of oonsul was retained under the empire, but was confined 
chiefly to judicial functions, the presidency of the sen- 
ate, and the charge of publio games, and was ultimately 
■tripped of all power, though remaining the highest dis- 
tinction of a subject ; it was often assumed by the emper- 
ors, and finally disappeared in the sixth century ▲. d. 

8, In French hist, the title given to the three 
supreme magistrates of the French republic 
after the dissolution of the Directory iu 1790. 
Napoleon Bonaparte had the title of first consul, and his 
ool l ss g n s s were Oambao&rfes and Lebrun. The first con- 
sul was tht chief executive ; he promulgated laws, named 
members of ooundl of stats, ministers, sad ambassadors, 
etc., the second and third consuls having only a delibera- 
tive volts. By popular vote Napoleon was chosen oonsul 
tor-life August fifllfi, and by a vote of the senate, May 


god he 

was [proclaimed emperor. * ^ 

8. m international law , an agent appointed and 
commissioned by a sovereign state to reside in 
a foreign city or town, to protect the interests 
of Its citisens and commerce there, and to col- 
lect and forward information on industrial and 
economic matters. He does not usually repre- 
sent his government as a diplomatic agent in 
any sense. 

The commercial agents of a government, reeldlpg in 
foreign pule and charged with the duty of promoring the 
commercial Interests of the state, and especially of its in- 
dividual citisens or subjects, are called consuh. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, f 96. 

4f. A senator of Venice. 

Many of the contuh . . . 

Are at the duke’s already. 

' SW., Othello, l a 

eonsulagtt (kon'sul-$j), n. [< OF. consulage, 
oonsulaige; as consul + -age, J A consulate. 

At Council we debated the bulsinesse of the Consulage 
of Leghorae. Evelyn , Diary, Bov. 8, 1671 

consular (kon'gfl-lftr), a . and n . [(ME. conso- 
ler, n. ; a consul) s F. consulaire = Sp. Pg. con- 
sular ss It. consolare, consulate , < L. consulates, 
< consul, a oonsul: see consul j I, a. 1. Per- 
taining to the consuls in ancient Home, or in 
recent times tn France, or to their office ; per- 
taining to or characterized by the office or oon- 
sul : as, the consular power ; a consular govern- 
ment. See consul.— 2. In international law, 
pertaining to or having the functions of a con- 
sul (see consul, 3) : as, the consular service. — 
Consular agent, an offloer of a grade subordinate to that 
of oonsul, stationed at foreign ports of small commercial 
importance, and charged with duties similar to those of 
a consul, or vice-consul— Consular feet, the privileged 
fees or perquisites charged by a consul for his official cer- 
tificates. 

IL n. 1. In ancient Home: (a) An ex-con- 
sul, and also, under the empire, one who had 
held the insignia of a consul without the office. 

Jull Cesar first being oonmlor A eft sono the first em- 
prowr of Borne. • Joye, Exposlclon of Daniel. 

(6) The governor of an imperial province.— 
2t- A oonsul. 

The pride of the eoniulen. 

Chaucer , Boothius, 11. prose 6. 

consulate (kon'gfi-lat), n . [= F. consulat = Bp. 
Pg. consulado = It. oonsolato = D. konsulaat as 
G. consulat == Dan. Sw. konsulat , < L. consula- 
te, office of a consul, < consul , a consul: see 
consul and -ate*.] 1. The office of a consul, in 
either the political or the legal sense of that 
word. 

After the Alexandrian expedition the Venetians, whose 
“ ' " * on Peter to treat for a 

)t cornu- 

le ports of the Levant. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 195. 

8. In international law: (a) The office or juris- 
diction of a consul. 

By this [tho law of 1866] the President was ordered to 
make new appointments to all the consulates, which were 
til ere by declared vacant 

Schuyler, Amerirun Diplomacy, p. 46. 

(6) The premises. officially occupied by a con- 
sul.— 8. Government by a consul or consuls; 
specifically, the government which existed in 
France from the overthrow of the Directory, 
November 9th, 1799,' to the establishment of 
the empire, May 18th, 1804. Bee consul, 2. 

Would not the world havo thought , . . that the cour- 
age I exerted in my consulate was merely accidental V 
. W. Melmoth, fcr. of Cicero, VI. L 

oaasnlato-gtnaral (kon'gv-lat-jen'g-r&l), n. 
The office or jurisdiction of a consul-general. 

The Italian Government has from time immemorial re- 
fused to recognise a consul as a diplomatic officer, and 
even, until Mr. Marsh induoed them to relax the rule, to 
allow the consulate-general of any foreign country to be 
established In the same place as its legation. 

Tht Sation, Dec. 6, 1888. 

consul-general (kon'sul-jen'e-ral), n. A dip- 
lomatic officer having the supervision of all the 
consulates of Ids government in a foreign coun- 
try ; a ehief oonsul. Abbreviated C. G. 

The Salaries of the consul-general, \»ry from |4,000, as 
at Antwerp, to 110,000, as at Cairo and Calcutta. 

Schuyler , American Diplomacy, p. 94. 

consulship (kon'sul-ship), n. [< consul + -»&(/>.] 
The office or the term of office of a oonsul, in 
either the political or the diplomatic sense of the 
word: as, the consulship of Cicero. See consul. 
OOnsult (kgn-sult')i «*• C< **• wnsulter = Bp. 
Pg. oonsultar m It. consultare, < L. consultare, 
deliberate, consult, free, of eonsulere , pp. con- 
sults, deliberate, consider, refleet upon, con- 
sult, ask advice, < com-, together, 4- -sutere, of 
uncertain origin: see oonsul and counsel) L 


Thou hast consulted shame to thy house by cutting 
many people. Hab. iE 


Aiier uic Aiezanariau expeuiuon tne * cucuoni, 
commerce was suffering, prevailed on Peter to treal 
peace with Egypt, which was to establish ('ypriot < 
lates and reduce the customs in the ports of the Lo 


irons. 1. To ask advice of; seen i 
of as a guide to one’s own judgment; have re- 
course to for information or instruction: as, to 
consult a friend, a physician, or a book. 

They were content to eonsuk libraries. WhewtXl. 

He gives an account of this episode in his career, which 
Is well worth consulting. A. Dobson, Int to Steele, p. xzxv. 

8. To have especial reference or respect to, in 
judging or acting; consider; regard. 

Weare . . . to consult the necessities of life, rather than 
matters of ornament and delight Sir JL L'Estrmnge. 

The senate owns its gratitude to Cato, 

Who with bo great a soul consults its safety. 

Addison, Cato, IL & 

Ere fancy you consult , consult yonr purse. 

Franklin, Way to Wealth. 

8f. To plan, devise, or contrive. 

off 

10. 

IL intrans. 1. To seek the opinion or advice 
of another, for the purpose of regulating one’s 
own action or judgment: followed by with. 

Beboboam consulted with the old men. 1KL xil 6. 

He who prays, must consult first with his heart 

MiUon, Elkonoklastee, xvt 

8. To take counsel together; confer; deliber- 
ate in common. 

Let us consult upon to-morrow's business. 

Shak., Rich. HI., v. 8. 

consult! (kgn-sult' or kon'sult), ft. [m F. con- 
suite = Bp. 'Pg. It. consulta. < ML. consultus , a 
council, consulta , deliberation, L. consultum, a 
consultation, a decree, resolution, maso., fern., 
and neut., respectively, of L. consultus . pp. or 
consulere, consult: see consult, tt] 1. A meet- 
ing for consultation or deliberation ; a council. 

But iu the latter part of his [Charles II. ’s] life . . . his 
secret thoughts were communicated but to few ; and thoee 
selected of that sort who were . . . able to advise him in 
a serious consult. Dryden , Ded. of King Arthur. 

Immediately the two main bodies withdrew, under their 
several ensigns, to the farther parts of the library, end 
thero entered into cabala and consult* upon the present 
emergency. Swift, Battle of Books. 

8. The act of consulting; the effect of consul- 
tation; determination. * 

All their grave consults dissolved in smoke. 

Drydyn, Fables. 

consnltable (k^n-sul'ta-bl), a. • [=s F. consulta - 
ble, etc. ; as consult, -able.'] Able or ready 
to be consulted. 

consultant (kon-sul'tant), ». [< F. consultant, 
orig. pp. of oonsulter, consult : see consult, tr.] A 
physician who is called in by the attending phy- 
sician to give counsel in a case. 

consultary (kon-sul'ta-ri), a. [< consult + 
-an/l.] Relating to consultation — Consultary 
response, the opinion of a court of law on a special case. 

consultation (kon-sul-ta'sh^n), t i. [= F. con- 
sultation = Sp. consultacion = Pg. mnwltagtio 
= It. consultations, < L. consulta tio(n-), a con- 
sultation, < consultare . pp. consultatus , consult: 
see consult, r.] 1. The act of consulting; de- 
liberation of two or more persons with a view 
to some decision ; especially, a deliberation in 
which one party acts as adviser to the other. 

He [Henry I.] first instituted the Form of the High Court 
of Parliament ; for before his Time only certain ox the No- 
bility and Prelates of the Realm were called to consulta- 
tion about the most important Affairs of State. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 40. 
Thus they their doubtful consultations dark 
Ended. Milton, P. L., 11. 486. 

8. A meeting of persons to consult together; 
specifically, a meeting of experts, as physicians 
or counsel, to confer about a specific case. 

A consultation was called, wherein he advised a saliva- 
tion. Wiseman , Surgery. 

WWt Of consultation, In Eng. law, a writ whereby a 
cause, removed by prohibition from the ecclesiastical court 
to the king’s court, is sent back to the former court : so 
called because the Judges, on consultation or deliberation, 
and oomtArison of the Hltel with the suggestion of the party 
at whose instance the removal is made, find that the sug- 
gestion Is false, and that the cause has been wrongfully 
removed. 

consultative (kgn-suTte-tdv), a. [« F. consul- 
ta tif, < L. as if 'consultations, < consultatus, pp. 
of consultare, consult: see consult , r ., and ex. 
consultive . ] Pertaining to consultation; hav- 
ing the function of consulting ; advisory. 

He laid down the nature and power of the synod, as only 
consultative, decisive, and declarative, not coactive. 

Wintkrop, Hist New England, U. SSI. 

Evidenoe coming from many peoples in all times shows 
that the consultative body la. at the outset nothing more 
than a council of war. if. Spencer, Prin. of flooiol., 1 491. 

conaultatory (kon-sul'ta-t^ri), a. [< L. as if 
'consultatonus, v consultatus, pp. of otmsuttaru, 
consult: ace consult, v., and -tfoty*] Advisory* 



oonsultar (kqn-suTt&r), «t. One who oos suite, 
or asks counsel or information: as, a consulted 
with familiar spirits. 

nonsuiting (kqn-sul'ting), p. a. [Ppr. of con- 
sult, v. ; in comp. the verbal n, of consult , r., used 
• attributively.l Acting in consultation or as an 
adviser; making a business of giving profes- 
sional advice: as, a consulting barrister; a con- 
sulting physician; a consulting accountant. 
OOnaultlve (kon-Rul'tiv), a. fas tip. Pg. It. con* 
sultivo ; as < insult + -ire. Cf. consultative.'} 
Pertaining to consultation ; determined by con- 
sultation or reflection ; maturely considered. 

He that remains in the grace of God sins not by any de- 
liberate. consultive, knowing act. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. 770. 

consnltivelyt (kon-Bul'tiv-li), ads. In a con- 
sultive manner ; ’deliberately, 
o onsumab le (kon-Bfi'ma-bl)> a . [a= F. consu 
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In languishing affeetloni for that tre^oM. 

Ford, Broken Heart, ill 8 

2. To be destroyed as by use, burning, etc. : as, 
the fire was lighted, and the wood consumed 
away. 

What heard they daly? . . . that victella consumed 
apace, hut lie wuit & would keepe sufficient for them 
selves & their returne. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p, 79. 

consumedly (kon-sfi'med-li), adv, [Said to bo 
a corruption of consummately.} Greatly; huge- 
ly; mightily. [Slang.] 

I believe they talk’d of me, for they laugh'd consumedly. 

* Farquhar , Beaux Stratagem, ill. 1. 

consnmeless (kqn-sfim'ies), a. [< consume + 
-less.} Unconsumable. [Bare.] 

How the purple waves 
Scold their eonsumeles s bodies ! 

Quarles, Emblem*, ill 14 


mahle , etc.; as consume + -able.} Capable of consumer (kon-sfi'm6r), n. 1. One who con- 
Sllmeci ’ ^ S8 *P at0 d> °? destroyed; do- BU mes, destroys, wastes, or spends ; that which 


structible. 

Aslkeatoa doth truly agree in this common quality as- 
cribed unto both, of lieing incombUHtlble, and not consum- 
able by fire. Bp. Wilkins, Math. Magick. 

comnunah, consumar (kon'sum-it, -Sir), n. 
[Also written consummah , eonsummar, and con- 
sarnmar ; repr. Hind, khdnsdmdn, a house-stew- 
ard or butler, perhaps < khwdn , a tray, + samdn , 
effects.] In the East Indies, a servant having 
charge of the supplies; especially, a house- 
steward or butler. 

The kansamah may 1 kj cloned with the house-steward 


consumes. 

Time, the consumer of things, causing much time and 
paines to bee spent in curious search, that wee might pro- 
duce some light out of dorkuesse. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 837. 
The consumers of the energy stored in the fly-wheel of 
an engine are the machines in the mill, » 

II S. Ball , Exper. Mechanics, p. 867. 

2. Specifically, in polit. coon., one who destroys 
the exchangeable value of a commodity by 
using it: the opposite of producer. 

No labour tends to the permanent enrichment of society 


employed in producing things for the use of un 
jna butter, /• f- H PuI - * UL • * 

«onmBW (kon-sum'),*!. j pret. andpp. eoMumd, C ^^ ^ n ^ x, ’ sa ' mme ' h) ’ ad "' ln a Con ' 
ppr. consuming. [< ME. consumen = D. komu- 
meren = G. consumiren m Dan. konsumere = 8w. 

•consumer a, < OF. consumer , F. consumer s tip. 

Pg. consumir s It. consumare, < L. consumer c, 

•eat, consume, use up, destroy, lit. take together 
or wholly, < com-,' together, + stnnere , take, 


contr. of *subimcre, < sub , under, from under, 
+ emere , buy, orig. take : see emption. Cf. as- 
sume, desume , presume , resume.} I. trans. 1. 
To destroy by separating into parts which can- 
not be reunited, as by decomposition, burning, 
or eating; devour; use up; wear out; hence, 
destroy the substance of; annihilate. 


consummah, comnunmar, n. Boe consumah. 
consummate (kqn-sum'at or kon'sum-ftt), v. t . ; 
pret. and pp. consummated , ppr. consummating. 
[< L. consummate , pp. of consummarc (> It. con- 
summare = Pr. Sp. consumar = Pg. eonsummar 
=b F. consommer), sum up, make up, finish, com- 
plete, < com-, together, + summa, a sum : see 
sum*, summation . J 1. To finish by completing 
what was intended ; perfect ; bring or carry to 
the utmost point or degree : carry or bring to 
completion ; complete ; achieve. 


A vulture or eagle stood by him, which in the day-time 
gnawed and consumed his liver. 

■ Bacon, Pliysical Fables, il. 

Where two raging fires meet together. 

They do consume the thing that feeds their fury. 

Shak., T. of the 8., il. 1. 
Fear and grief 

Convulse us and consume ui day by day. 


During tike twenty years which followed the death of 
Cowper, the revolution iif English poetry was fully con- 
summated. Macaulay , Moore’s Byron. 

Samuel Adams . . . hod done more than any one man 
to consummate the ideas of the New England leaders, and 
to advance the progress of Revolution. 

Theodore Parker, Historic Americans, lv. 

Specifically — 2. To complete (a marriage) by 
sexual intercourse. 

xxxfx. consummate (kon-sum'&t), a, [= Sp. oonsu- 

To destroy by uso ; dissipate ~ P * <>°**™mado = \t. emummmato, < 

1 L. consummates ,])]). : seethe verb.] Complete; 
perfect; carried to the utmost extent or de- 
gree : as, consummate felicity ; consummate hy- 
pocrisy. 

The bright consummate flower. Milton, V. L., v. 481. 
A Person of an absolute and consummate Virtue should 
never be introduced in Tragedy. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 273. 
An accomplished hypocrite . . . who had acted with 
consummate skill the character of a good citizen and a 
good friend. Macaulay, History. 

By ohe fatal error of tactics he f Fox J completely wrecked 


Specifically — 2 
or wear out (a thing) by applying it to its natu- 
ral or intended use : as, only a small part of the 
produce of the West is consumed there ; in an 
unfavorable sense, waste; squander: as, to con- 
sume an estate. 

Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye 
may consume it ui»on your lusts. Jas. lv. 8. 

Italy with Stlkes and Velvets consumes our chief c Com- 
modities. Copt. John Smith, True Travels, 1. 128. 

It would require greater sumes of money to famish such 
a voimge, and to fltt them with necessaries, then their con- 
sumed estate would omounte too. 

Bradford , Plymouth Plantation, p. 26. 

There are numerous products which may be said not to 
admit of being consumed otherwise than nonproductive^. 


. (kon'sum-i-tar), *. [oa W. mb 

Sp. consumador m Pg. s o nmmm 

dor sm It. consummatore, < LL. oonsummator, 

< L. consummarc, pp. consummate, complete : 
see consummate, v.} One who consummates, 
completes, or brings to perfection. . 

consummately (kqn-sum'iplf-ri), a . [< con 
summate + -ory.} Tending or intended to con- • 
Ruminate or make perfect. Donne . [Bard.] 
coxurampti, a. [ME.,< L. consumptus, consumed, 
pp. of consumers, consume : see consume.} Con- 
sumed. 

It is nat seven to knowe hem that ben dede and con- 
sumpt . Chaucer, Boethius. 

Slayn thanne the aduersariea with a great veniaunoe, 
and vnto the decth almost eonsumpt . 

Wyelif, Josh. x. 20 (Oxf.). 

eonsumpt (kqn-sumpt'), n. [< ML. as if * con- 
sumptus, consumption (cf. L, sumptus, expense), 

< L. consumptus, pp. of consumers, consume: 
see oonsume?] Consumption : as, the produce 
of grain is scarcely equal to the eonsumpt. [OM 
Eng. and Seotch.j 

consumption (kon-sump'shon). n. [e= F. con- 
sumption a Pr. consumpcio h Bp. cofisuncion m 
P g. consumpqdo = It. consumsione, < L. consump- 
tion), a consuming, wasting, < consumers, jap. 
consumptus, consume: see consume .] 1. The 
act of consuming ; destruction as by decompo- 
sition, burning, eating, etc. ; hence, destruction 
of substance; annihilation. Specifically — 2. 
Dissipation or destruction by use ; in polit econ ., 
the use or expenditure of the products of in- 
dustry, or of anything having an exchangeable 
value. 

Every new advance of the price to the consumer is a new 
incentive to him to retrench ... his consumption, 

Burke, A Regicide Peace, lit. 
The distinction of Productive and Unproductive is appli- 
cable to Consumption a* woll as to Labour. All the mem- 
bers of tike community are not labourers, but all are con- 
sumers, and consume either unproductlvely or produc- 
tively. J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., I. ill. 1 5. 

The first proposition of the thoory of consumption is, that 
the satisfaction of every lower wont iu the scale creates a 
desire of a higher character. Jevons, Pol. Econ., p. 46. 

3. The state of being wasted or diminished, 
llie mountains themselves f Etna and Vesuvius] have not 

suffered any considerable diminution or consumption. 

Woodward. 

4. In mod . : (a) A wasting away of the flesh ; 

a gradual attenuation of the body;, progressive 
emaciation: a word of comprehensive signifi- 
cation. ( b ) More specifically, a disease or the 
lungs accompanied by fever and emaciation, of- 
ten out npt invariably fatal : called technically 
phthisis, or phthisis pulmonaris. Bee phthisis 
and tubei'culosis. • 

Such are KIngs-eulls, Dropsic, Gout, and Stone, 
Blood-boyllng Lepry, and Consumption. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bor toss Weeks, li.,The Furies. 

consumptioxi&lt (kgn-Bump'sh{[n- 9 l), a. [< con- 
insumptive. Fuller, 


sumption + - al .] Con 
conaumptio&aryt (k^n-surnp'Hhcn-a-ri), a 


[< 


consumption + -arpl.J Consumptive. 

His wifo being consumptionary, and so likely to die with- 
out child. Bp. Qauden, Bp. Brownrlgg, p. 80S. 

consumptionert (kgs-sump'shon-dr), n, [< con- 
sumption + -er*.] 1. One wne consumes; a 
Davenant. [Bare.]— 2. A retailer. 


consumer. 

These duties, which were in addition to the ordinary 
customs duties, were to be paid by the consumptions, os 
the retailer was termed. 

S. Dowell , Taxes ln England, II. 8fi. 

s. mu, roi. Econ., 1. ui. » f, consunmateiy (kfin-Bum'at-li)” Com- consumptive (ksMramp'tiv), «. sad «. f F- 
wow- vnoU fhtv. consomptif ■ Sp. It. consunHvo wx Pg. oonsump- 

*■ * * 


his cause, while ti^e young minister who was opposed to 
him conducted the conflict with consummate judgment 
as well os indomitable courage. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent, xv. 


8. To cause to waste away; make thin. 

He become miserably worn and consumed with age. 

Baton, Moral Fables, 11. 
He was consumed to an anatomy, . . . having nothing 
left but skin to cover his bones. 

R. Knox (Arber’s Eng. Gamer, 1. 352). 

4 . To bring to utter ruin ; exterminate. 

Let me alone, . . . that I may consume them. 

Ex. xxxil. 10. 

I’ll he myself again, and meet their furies, 

Meet, and consume their mischiefs. 

Fletcher ( and another). False One, iv. 2. 

8. To make nse of; employ the whole of; fill 
out; spend: with reference to time. 

Thus In soft anguish he consumes the day. 

Thomson, Spring, 1. 1038. 
The day was not long enough, but the night, too, must 
be consumed in keen recollections. . 

Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 159. 
-Sjn Devour, etc. (nee eat); swallow up, use up, engulf, 
absorb, lavish, dissipate, exhaust. 

n. intrans. 1. To yrnate (away); become 
wasted or attenuated. 

Their flesh, . . . their eye^ . . . their tongue shall con- 
sume away. lech. xiv. IS. 


pletely; perfectly, 

cons ummat ion (kon-su-m&'&bgn), n. [as F. 
consummation m Bp. eonsurnacion'm Pg. consum- 
magdo = It. consvmaaione, < L. consummation), 
< consummarc , pp. consummate, finish: see 
consummate, t\] Accomplishment; completion; 
end; the fulfilment or conclusion of anything: 
as, the consummation of one’s Wishes, or of an 
enterprise. 

By a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the tnouiand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to— ’Us a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d, Shot., Hamlet, ill. 1. 

Tike just and regular prooess . - . from its original to 
its consummation. Addison, Spectator. 

Consummation of marriage, in law, its completion by 
sexual intercourse.— Cqiummmatlon of the mass, iu 
the Galilean liturgies, the.last post-communion prayer. 

ConsusunatiTe (kon-sum' ft^tiv), a. [s Bp. con- 
sumaUvo, < L. as if 'consummations, < oonsumma- 
tus, pp. of donsummare, finish : see consummate , 
<\] Pertaining to consummation; consummat- 
ing ; final. 

The final, the oons umm a t ive procedure ofphilot 

Sir W. m 


tivo, < L. as u 'consumptivus, < consumptus, pp. 
of oonsumerc : see consume.} I. a. 1. Destruc- 
tive { wasting; exhausting; having the quality 
of consuming or dissipating. 

Consumptive of timo. 

Jer. Taylor , Doctor Dubitantium, Pref. 

A long consumptive war is more likely to break this grand 
alliance than disable France. Addison, State of the War. 

2. In med., pertaining to or of the p&ture of 
consumption, or phthisis pulmonaris.— 8. Af- 
fected with a consuming disease; specifically, 
having or predisposed to consumption: as, a 
consumptive person ; a consumptive constitution. 

The lean consumptive wench, with coughs decayed. 

Is called a pretty, tight, and slender maid. Drydm. % 

While that [the Body] droops and sinks under the bur- 
den, the Soul may be os vigorous and active in such aeon- 
sumptive state of the Body as ever it wss before. 

StilHngfeet, Sermons, 1 xtt. * 

4 . Belatlng to or designed for consumption or 
destruction; specifically, in recent use, pertain- 
ing to or designed for consumption by use : as, 
a consumptive demand for hops. 



HMythitmefrs mmmtmfHm oMiffons to ths creatures: 
as £e OoByridiaas, who offered oak—, and thoee thai 
burnt Inoeaee or candles to the Virgin Mary. 

Jar. Taylor, worka (ei 1836), I* 677. 

XL n. One who suffers from consumption, or 
t>Mhisis.— Oonsunptive’»-w&cd, the bear’s-weed of 
utiifarnia, Briodyction gtuMnomm, an evergreen resinous 
ahrub, of the natural order HydrophyUaoece. 

* consumptively (kqn-sump'tiv-li), adtf. In a 
consumptive manner; in a way characteristic 
of or tending to consumption, 
conaumptiveneffs (kqn-sump'ttv-nes), n. The 
state of being consumptive, or a tendency to 
consumption. 

Qtmsi&te (ksm-sttt')> a. [< L. consutus, pp. of con- 
mere , sew together, stitch, < com-, together, + 
suere m E. mmJ] In entom ., having one or more 
regular series of slight and somewhat distant 
elevations differing m color from the rest of the 
surface, so as to resemble lines of stitching, as 
the elytra of certain 1)661108. 

§§a§SllI§t, a. [< L. * consume, sewed together, 

< mmmim, pp. of oonsuere, sew together: see 
consute.] Stitched together. Bailey. 

oontabesoence (kon-t$-bes'gns), n. [as F. con- 
tabcscence / as oontabqscent + see -once.] 
1. In mod., a wasting disease ; atrophy, maras- 
mus, or consumption. — S. In hot , an abnormal 
condition of flowers, in which the anthers be- 
come defective and the pollen becomes inert 
or wanting. 

cantabescent (kon-t$-bes'gnt), a. * [«bF. contu- 
bcscent, < L. contabescen(t-)s, ppr. of contabes- 
cere, waste* away gradually, < com - (intensive) 
4- tabesoere, waste qway, < tabes, a wasting: see 
tabes .] 1. Wasting away. — 8. In hot., char- 
acterized by oontabesoence. 

In —vend plants, . . . many of the anthers were either 
shrivelled or contained brown and tough or pulpy matter, 
without any good pollen-grains, and they never shed their 
contents ; they were in the state designated by G&rtner m 
eontabeeecnt. Darwin , Different Forms of Flowers, p. 198. 

cantabulatet, v. t. r< L. eontabulatus, pp. of 
eontabulare, cover with boards, < com-, together, 
+ tabula , a board, table : see table, tabulate .j 
To plank or floor with boards. Bailey . Also 
cotabulate . 

cantabulationf, ». [< L. oontabulatio(n-), < 

eontabulare, pp. eontabulatus , cover with boards : 
see contabulate.] The act of layingwith boards, 
or of flooring ; the floor laid. B. Phillips, 1700. 
c o ntackt, n. See oonteck. 
contacourt, n . See eonteekour. 
contact (kon'takt), n. [=F. contact a Sp. Pg. 
oontacto m It. oontat to, < L. eontactus , a touching, 

< eontingere, pp. eontactus, touch closely, < com-, 
together, + tangere , touch: see tangent , tact, 
and cf. contaaion. contiguous, contingent ] 1. 
A touching; tcftion ; the coincidence of one or 
more points on a the surface of each of two 
bodies without interpenetration of the bodies; 
apposition of separate bodies or points without 
sensible intervening space. 

When several metals at the same temperature ore sol- 
dered to each other so as to form a continuous chain, the 
difference of potentials of the extreme metals is the same 
— if these two metals ore in direct contact . 

Atkinson, tr. of Mascart and Joubert, 1. 177. 

8. Specifically, in math., coincidence, as of 
two curves, in two or more consecutive points ; 
the having a point and the tangent plane at 
that point in common.— 3. The act of making 
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together so as to touch — ingle of oontaot, in 
math., the angle of oontingence or curvature ; the augle 
between a carve and Its tmigeut.— Chords of oontaot. 
Bee chord . — Contact action, the action by which a 
substance causes changes In other substances which are 
brought into contact with it, apparently without itself 
taking part in the changes, or at feast without being per- 
manently altered by them. Thai, platinum black will 
cause a combination between oxygen and hydrogen gases 
when they ore brought together with it, but is not itself 
altered. 8— catalysis, 2, and catalytic.— Oontaot de- 
posit* a metalliferous deposit, or aggregation of ore, usu- 
ally accompanied by more or less veinstone, and occupy- 


— Contact 
or more of 


lack Of twc cams, hi matt., C oinciden ce of two 
e of their consecutive points.— Oontaot rtis 
in elect, the resistance due to the want of perfect 


Phillips, 1700. 


union between two connecting surfaces in the circuit— 
Contact series of the Borne — electromotive 

mriw (which see, under electromotive).- Oontaot theory 
Of electricity . Bee electricity.— Multiple oontaot, con- 
tact at many points.— stationary oontaot of two sur- 
faces, the existence of a stationary point on their curve of 
intersection. 

contact (kon'takt), v. t [< contact, #.] To be 
together or in oontaot; touch; abut. * [Bare.] 

To prevent oontaot with two or more [electricall plates 
at the same time, their contacting portions ore so arranged 
that no two conseontive plates ore in the some vertical 
line. Greer, Diet of Elect, p. 21. 

After the drift has passed once through thehole, it should 
be turned a quarter revolution, and again driven through, 
and then twice more, so that each side of the drift will have 
contacted with eaoh side of the hole. 

J. Hose, Tract. Machinist, p. 828, 

contact-breaker (kon ' takt - brft • to), n. In 
elect, a contrivance for breaking ana making 
an electrical* circuit rapidly and automatically, 
like that used with the induction-coil; an inter- 
rupter. 

conteittafif (kqn-tak'shqn), »i. [< L. as if # <xm- 
tactio(n~), < eontingere, pp. eontactus, touch : see 
contact, a.] The act of touching. 

That deletegoqs it may be at some distance, and de- 
structive without corporal cvntaction, there is no high im- 
probability. Sir T . Browne, Vulg. Err. 

contact-level (kon'takt-lev'el), n. An instru- 
ment used for determining minute differences in 
length, and consisting of a very delicate spirit- 
level, accurately ground to a curve of given 
radius and pivoted transversely at the middle. 
Bee oontact-lever. 

contact-lever (kon'takt-lev'fcr), n. A lever 
which is moved by the abutment of two mea- 
suring-bars, and in moving turns a graduated 
spirit-level, called a eontactJevel, by which the 
amount of motion can be measured.— Ckmtact- 
levir goniometer. Bee goniometer. 

contactnal (kgn-tak't^-al), a. [< L. eontactus 
(contactu-), contact, + -at. Cf. tactual .] Per- 
taining to contact ; implying contact. 

. Contagion may be said to be immediate, contactnal , or 
remote. Pop. Bncye . ^ 

contadlna (kon-tft-dS'nil), ».; pi. contadine (-ne), 
contadinas (-n&z). [It., fem. of contadino, q. ( 
v.] 1. In Italy, a peasant woman; a female 
rustic. ( 

Happiness to dance with the contadinas at a village feast. 

Hawthorne, Marble Faun, ix. 

2. A rustic dance. 

contadino (kon-t&-de'n$), n.; pi. conladini(-ne). 
[It., < contado , country, county, shire, s= E. coun- 
ty*, q. v.] In Italy, a countryman or peasant; 
a rustic. 

The produce of the orchard is divided equally between 
contadino and landlord. Bncye. Brit ., XIII. 462, note. 


From the Contagion ot Mortality, 

Ho Clime Is pars, no Air is flee. 

Congreve, Inilt of Horace, XL xhr. 1 

eonftagioned (kon-tA'jgnd), a. [< contagion + 
•edP.T Affected by contagion, 
oontagionifft (kqn-tfi'jou-ist), n. F. conta- 
aionniste; as contagion + -is/.] One who be- 
lieves in the contagious character of certain 
diseases, as cholera, typhus, etc. 
contagious (kqn-tft'jus), a. [as F. oontagieux 
m Sp. Pg. It. contagioso , < LL. contagiosus , con- . 
tagious. < L. oontagiofn-), contagion: see con- 
tagion .j 1. Communicable by contagion; that 
may be imparted by contact or by emanations; 
catching: as, a contagious disease. [In this 
sense sometimes distinguished from infectious. 
See contagion, 1.] 

In the two and twentieth Year of his [Edward IIL’a] 
Reign a contagious Pestilence arose in the East and South 


Reign a contagious Pestilence arose in the East and South 
Farts of the world, and spread It self all over Christen- 
dom. Baker, Chronicles, ]>. 181. 

The disease [empuial is contagious, because a healthy 
fly coming in oontaot with a diseased one, from which the 
apore-Dearfi 


contadino and landlord. Bncye. Brit., 

contagia, n. Plural of contagium, 
contagion (kqn-tfi'jqn), n. [= F 


contagion a 


Sp. contagion a Pg. oontagiffo = It. contagions , 
< I*. contagio(n -), also contagium (see contagi- 


nation, < eontingere (contag-), touch : see con- 
tact, contingent . J 1. Infectious contact or com- 
munication; specifically and commonly, the 
communication of a disease from one person or 




accompanied by more or less veinstone, and occupy- 
a position between or it the Juuetion of two rocks of 
srent llthologioal character. The oopper-ralnes in Con- 


different lithologioal character, the oopper-ralnes in Con- 
necticut and New Jersey, the Ant worked in the United 
States, were opened on deposits of this kind, which occu- 
pied a position between the trappean rook and the sand- 
stone, or between the latter ana the underlying crystal- 
line masses.— Oontaot goniometer. See goniometer.— 
ttataot Of SOXfhOiO, contact of plane sections of the 
surfaces ; the existence of .a double mint in the curve of 
mutual intersection of the surfaces. But if either surface 
has a double point it the double point of the curve of 


that the intersection should begin to move away from the 
double point by a motion along that surfaoe. If both sur* 
faces have double points at the double point of the Inter- 
section, oontaot oootists in having the some tangent plane 
end the same point of taagency.— OOtttaotm the nth 
ggfltyin mat/L, coluddnoe of n + 1 consecutive points. 
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esned pert with a healthy alwortwnt or abraded surface, 
and the latter to transmission through the atmosphere by 
floating germs or miasmata. There are. however, coses of 
transmission which do not fall under either of these divi- 
sions, and there are some which f all under both. In com- 
mon use no precise discrimination of the two words is at- 
tempted. See epidemic and endnnic. 

The miserable prey of the contagion of disease, and the 
worse contagion of vice and sin. 

Sumner, Prison Discipline. 

Hence*— 2. The communication of a state of 
feeling, particularly of moral feeling, or of ideas, 
from one person to another; especially, the 
communication of moral evil ; propagation of 
mischief; infection : as, the contagion of enthu- 
siasm ; the contagion of vice or of evil example. 

This Babylonian Idoll — whose contagion infected the 
Seat with a Catholike Idolatrio. 

J t urchae, Pilgrimage, p. 88. 

The voiwUi and contagion of example. Bp. Gaudsn. 

3. Contagium.— 4. Pestilential influence; ma- 
larial or poisonous exhalations. 

Will he steal out of his wholesome bed. 

To dare the vile contagion of tbendgfct 7 ^ 


fly coming in contact with a diseased one, from which the 
spore-roaring Moments protrude, is pretty sure to cany 
off a sporo or two. It is “ Infectious* because the aporea 
become scattered about all sorts of matter in the neigh- 
bourhood of the slain flies. Huxley, lay Sermons, p. 872. 

2. Containing or generating contagion; poison- 
ous: pestilential: as, contagious air; contagious 
clothing. 

Breathe foul, contagious darkness in the air. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., 1v. 1. * 

3. Propagated by influence or incitement : ex- 
citing like feeling or action ; spreading or liable 
to spread from one to another: as, contagious 
example; a contagious speculation. 

The rout 

Of Medes snd Cessions carry to the comp 
Contagious terror. Glover, Leonidas. 

Too contagious grows the mirth, the warmth 
Escaping from so many hearts at once. 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 85. * 

4. Arising from or due to contagion, in either 
sense ; brought about by propagation or incite- 
ment : as, a contagious epidemic. [Bare.] 

In the morn and liquid dew of youth 

Contagious blastments are most imminent- 

Shak., Hamlet, L X 

contagiously (kon-tfl'jus-li), adv. By conta- 
gion. 

contagiousness (kon-ta'jus-nes), n. The qual- 
ity of being contagions. • 

contagium (kon-ta v ji-um), ft. ; pi. contagia (4). 
[k F. contage = Sp. Pg. It. contagia, -< L. con- 
tagium, a collateral form of contagio(n-), con- 
tagion : see contagion.'] 1. Same as contagion. 
—8. The morbific matter conveyed from the 
sick to the well in the spread of communicable 
diseases. 

Now contagia ore living thingp, which demaud certain 
elements of life just os Inexorably as tret*, or wheat, or 
barley. Tyndall, Int. to Life of Postenr, p. 86, 

But even the most cleanly people would contract chol- 
era. syphilis, or small-pox, It the contagium were in their 
midst. The Sanitarian, XV. 288. 

contain (kqn-tan'), r. [< ME. containen, con - 
teinen, contemn, conteynen , cunteynen , < OF. con- 
tenir, cuntenir, F. contcnir = Pr. con tenor, con - 
tenir = Sp. contener = Pg. conter = It. contenere, 

< L. continere , hold or keep together, comprise, 
contain, < com-, together, + tenerc, hold: see 
tenable , tenet, tenure, etc., and cf. detain, pertain, 
retain, sustain. Hence (from L. continere) con- 


continue, continuous, etc.] I. tram. 1. To 
within fixed limits; comprehend; comprise; 
include; hold. 

Behold, the heaven aud heaven of heavens cannot eon- 
tain thee. 1 Ki. vtlL 27. 

For there be many things which of their own nature- 
contain no pleasantness ; yea, the most port of them much 
grief and sorrow. 

Sir T. More , Utopia (tr. by Robinson), it 7. 
What thy stores contain, bring forth. 

JfSton, P. L., v. 814. 
I saw an exceeding huge Bosillske, wbloli was so great 
that it would easily contayne the body of a very corpulent 
man. Coryat, Crudities, X 126. 

2. To be capable of holding; have, as a vessel, 
an internal volume equal to : as, this vessel con- 
tains two gallons. — 3. To comprise, as a writ- 
ing; have as contents. 

Here's another [sonnet]- 

Writ In my cousin’s hand, stolen from her pocket, 
Containing her affection unto Benedick. 

Shak., Much Ado, v. 4. 

4t. To hold in opinion ; regard (with). 

Who, for the vain assuming* 

Of some, quite worthless of her sovereign ducetfae, 
Contain her worthiest prophets in oontompt 

. Hi. J<meon,*oS£mn, v. L 
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5f. Beflexively, to conduct or deport (one’s 
•elf); hence, to act; do. 

And M«rlyn toke the kynge In ootmeefle, and aeide that 

6t. .To ■ put restraint on; restrain; retain; 
withhold: 


OontaminaU our fingers with bew bribes? 

M, J. 0., It. 8, 

I would neither hare simplicity Imposed upon, nor vir- 
tue contaminated. Mdtmtth, Vicar, if. 

There U no practicable proo es s known whereby water, 
once contaminated by infected sewage, can be so purified 
as to render its domestic use entirely free from risk. 


That oath would sure eontayne them greatlye, or the A jfrwnkJaw^ Bxpar. in Ohem., p. 618. 

breaohe of it bring them to shorter vengeaunoe. -Bm To Infect; poison, uwrupt. See taint 

Spenser, state of Ireland, contaminate (ho; taun'i-nA^, a, [< L, contami- 
nate^ pp. : see the verb.] Contaminated; pol- 
luted; defiled; tainted; corrupt. [Archaic.] 


Others, when the bagpipe slims i' the nose. 
Cannot contain their urine. Shak., M. of V. f if. 1. 


To contain the spirit of anger is the worthiest discipline 
we can put ourselves to. Steele, Spectator, No. 488. 
1 ran no longer contain the expressions of my gratitude. 

Goldsmith, Good-natured Man, iii. 

7. Beflexively, to keep within bounds ; hold in ; 
moderate. 

Fear not, my lord ; we can contain oureelves. 

Shak., T. of the 8., IrnL, 1. 
Indeed I am ai 


And that this body, oonsedrate to thee. 

By ruffian lust should be contaminate ! 

Shak., 0. of B., ii. 8. 
This filthy rags of speech, this coil 
Of statement, comment, query, and response, 
Tatten all too contamitnaU tor use, 

Have no renewing. 

Browning, Bing and Book, n. 179. 
Ten pounds of the moat contaminate . . . tinned fruits. 

Science, 111. 888. 


’v ••• ■ ' 

temeratas, pp. of cc n te m era re, do file, <ogw-(l fr- 
tensive) + Immmm, tarnt; rashly, violates M 
tm/mm, tomtits*] To violate; pollute- Bafty. 

Ktontmerate + 4m.] A 

violation. (Mss, 1717. 

oontemn (kgn-tem'), v . A [<L. mn temm,vp. 
oontmptus , despise, < com (intensive) + tmb 
ncre, despise.] . 1. To consider and treat os 
contemptible and despioable ; despise; Boom. 

Ha l ire we contemned f 
Is there so Uttie aws of our disdain T • - 

B. Jmmn, Cynthia’s Bevels, v. 8. 

It is s brave act of valour to contemn death. 

Sir T. Browne, BeUglo Madid, L 44. 


„ , Indeed I am angry. a B # Science, III. 88S. 

But ru «mta{nmv«V. FUtoHer, f&grim, iv. 8. (kqn-tam-i-nS'.boii), *. [. F. 

mUa contamination - Sp. oontaminachn - Pg .eon. 


We 

from eeeklng to vindicate our wrongs. 

N. Morion, New England’s Memorial, p. 901. 

8. In math., to be divisible by, without a re- 
mainder. One Integer is said to contain a second with 
respect to a third when it is the sum of two parts divisi- 
ble respectively by the second and third. «SyiL 1 and S. 

To embrace, inclose. 

EL intrans. 1. To restrain or control desire, 
action, or emotion. 

If they cannot contain, let them marry. 1 Cor. vii. 9. 

He could contain no longer, but hasting home, invaded 
his territories, and professed open war. 

Burton , Anat of Mel., p. 168. 

Ym, I wu row Wren with the lov. wid mercy of God. cmtoggO (kon-thn g 'gd). »T rOriain obrour*.] 
that I remember I could not tell how to contain till I got ’ - L ’ j 

home. Bunyan, In Southey's Life, p. 28. 0x1 the London Stock 

2f. To exist; be held, or included; be or remain. 

The general court being assembled in the 2 of the 9th 
month, and finding, upon consultation, that two so oppo- 
site parties could not contain in the aaine body without 
apparent hazard of ruin to the whole, agreed to send away 
some of the principal. 

JftnfArop, Hist Now England, I. 292. 

3f, To conduct one’s self; appear in action; be- 
have. 


taminagdo *= It. contaminasione, < LL. contami- 
natio(n-) } < L. oontaminare, pp. oontaminatus, 
defile: see contaminate, v.j The act of con- 
taminating. or the state of being contami- 
nated; pollution; defilement; taint. 

’ To be kept free from the touch or contamination of those 
who may be felons. Sumner, Prison Discipline. 

Though chemistry oannot prove any existing lnfeotioui 
property, it can prove, If existing, certain degrees of sew- 
age contamination. E. Frankland , Exper. in Chem., p. 611. 

contaminative (kpn-tam'i-nfi-tiv), a. [< con- 
taminate + -ft*. j Tending to contaminate. 


their] 


That quen A hire dongter A Mellon the snhene 
Wayteden out at a windowe wilfulli in-fere, 

How that komeli knlgt kunteyned on his stede. 

William of Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 8801. 


exchange, the charge 
made by a broker for carrying over a bargain 
to the next fortnightly settling-day ; the con- 
sideration paid by the buyer of stock for the 
privilege of defernng settlement until the next 
settling-day. 

Contango is just the opposite of backwardation, for It 
is used to denote the rate which is charged if one cannot 
pay for the stock one has purchased on the settling day, 
and so postpones the paymeut nntil the next account 

N. and Q., 6th ser., XI. 468. 
day, the day on which contangos are fixed ; 
— _ - - • <Xh©d oontinua- 

Same as 


Also c 


the second daybefore settling-day. 

Hon day. 

contankerous (kqn-tang'kg-rus), a. 
cantankerous . 


Noble he was, contemning all things mean 
Crabbc, Parish 

We learn to contemn what we do not fear; and we 4 
not love what we contemn. 

J . H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, L 194. 

8. To slight or disregard: neglect os unworthy 
of regard; reject with disdain. 

. Wherefore doth the wloked contemn God? PS. x. IS. 

What Is there the Sovereigns A Prlnocs of the earth do 
— justly resent . . . than to have their Laws despised, 
Persons affronted, and their Authority eontemnedt 
Btittingfiet, sermons, L tt. 
» Syn. Disdain, Despite, etc. (see scorn ) ; lock down upon, 
spurn. 

oontenmedly tkgn-tem'ned-li), adv. Contempt- 
ibly; despicably. Silvester. 
contemner (kon-tem'nftr), n. One who con- 
temns ; a despiser; a Boomer. 

He was, I heard say, a seditious man, a co n temner at 
common prayer. Latimer, Mleo* Selections. 

contemningly (kQn-tem'ning-li), adv. In a con- 
temptuous manner; slightingly, 
contempert (kon-tem'per), v. t. [= Sp. eon- 
temper m as lt. 'contmperare, < L. oontemperare, 
moderate by mixing, < com-, together, + tem- 
perate, mix. temper : see temper, v.] To mod- 
erate; qualify; temper. 

The leaves qualify and eontemper the heat. 

Hay, Works of Creation. 

r „ \ 

oontempera- 
; after tem- 
oationinde- 


contalnable (kQn-t&'na-bl)^ a. [< contain + 

•able. 1 That may be contamed or comprised, 
oontamantt. (kon-ta'nftnt), w. [< contain + 

-anti. C t. F. conUmant , ppr. of contenir, con- 
tain, and see continent. J One who or that 
which contains ; a container, 
container (kqn-ta'ner), n. One who or that 
which contains. 

containment (kon-tfin'ment), n. [< contain + 

• -ment.] That which is contained or comprised ; 
extent; contents. [Bare.] 

The containment of a rich man’s estate. 

Fuller, Church Hist, IX. iv. 9. 

eontakt, contoket. w. See rnnteck. 

#»taMc« (kon-tfi ki-on), n. ; pi. contakia (-&). contend : see contend, content ». 
[MGr. Koyritum^ pf ^ uncertain origin; tradition- eontankmms, oantankerove, q. i 
aUy identifled with kcvt&iubv,* acroll, because, tion; dispute; strife; quarreli 
according to the legend, the Theotoeos appear- 
ed to Bomnnus and gave him a scroll (kovtqkwv) 
to eat after which ne had power to compose 
these hymns. Otherwise referred to MGr. kcvtA- 
kiov, dim. of k6vto€, a shaft, < Gr. kovt6c, a pole, 
shaft, or to MGr. kovt6c, short, or to L. canti- 
cum, a song.] In the Gr. Ch. : (a) A short hymn 
hi praise of a saint introduced into a canon of 
odes. This class of hymns is said to have been 
the invention of St. Bomanus, about a. d. 500. 

(b) A service-book containing only the liturgies 
of St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, and the Presanoti- 


conteckt, n. [ME. , also oontek, conteke. contack , 
contak , cuntake, also eontakt, < OF. (AF.) con- 
tec, contek , conteck, m., also conteke, f., con- 
tention, quarrel, resistance; of. contelder, con- 
tequier, contecquier, contechier , contichier, touch, 
appar. < con- t *tek (as in tek, toke, teque, teche, 
taxchc, etc., a mark, etc.), with the verbal sense 
* fasten upon, touch,’ as in the related attach, 
attack: see attach, attack, tatch, tetch , tetchy, 
touchy. The word seems to have been notion- 
ally associated with ME. content, < OF. content, 
cuntent , contend, contant, etc., dispute, quarrel- 
ing, contention, < contendre, dispute, quarrel, 
contend: see contend, content Hencq, prob., 
roue, q. v.] 1. Conten- 

quorreling. 

Contek with bloody knyf and tcharp manaoe, 

Chaucer, Knight’z Tale, L 1146. 
Of eontakeand fool-haztlfneise 
He hath a right net beflinease. 

Gower, Oonf. Amant, L 816. 
Ne in good nor goodnee taken delight, 

But kindle ooalee ai conteck andyre. 

Spencer, Shop. &L, September. 

8. HI treatment ; contumely; abuse. 

Thei . . . token this kyngts aeruauntis, and poniahlden 
with conteke and ldlUden hest 

_ _ Wyelif, Select Works (ed. Arnold), L 49. 

fied,S8 distinguished from "the Euchologion, oooteokt, v.i. [HE.oonteefcen, eon token, < eon- 
whloh sdds the forms for other ssomments and teek,n.} To contend ; strive, 
offices. This two schlres hem mette, 

OQUUmiTiable (kqu-tamM-no-bl), a. [ K F. ccm- andfastetogadeereiette. 

taminableauPa. contaminavet mlt. oontaminabile, 

<LL. contamindMUs,<J 
nate: see contaminate , 
contaminated. 

oontaminate (kon-tam'i-nftt), V. t . ; pret. and the peace, 
pp. mmkminatea, ppr. contaminating: T < L. con- A Coward, and Contacowee, manhod it the mene ; 
tanUnatat, pp. of eontaminare (> fT eontaminer A w ^5?!L e - v l ml 

ss Sp. Pg. contaminar mlt. contaminare), touch . Books y/'weedesm (B. B. T. 8., ^extrasw.), l 66. 

together, blend, mingle, corrupt, defile, < con- c^nteM€®mf (kpn-tek' shgn), n.' [< L. os if *oon- 
tdmen (oontdmin-) (found only inLL.), contact, tecUo(n-), <contegere,pp. contcctus, cover, < cos*-, 
defilement, contagion, for 'eontagmen, < oontin- together, + tegere, cover: see tcgumcn.l Acov- 
oerc (( oontag -), touch: see contagion, contact.] ering. 

To render impure by mixture or contact; de- .Fig-leaves . . . aptly formed for . . . oontecUon of those 
file; pollute: sully; tarnish; taint; corrupt: P“*- *r T. Browne, Mi sc e lla n eous Traeta, p. 16. 
usually in a figurative sense. OOQtfikt, n. S ee conteck, 


Life of Ql. Kenelm (Early Bng. Poems, ed. Fnmlvall), L 609. 

< L. eonfamisore, oontozni- COnteckourf, n. [ME., also oontekour, contacour 
nate, v.] Capable of being (contaoowre ) ; < conteck, v., + •otr.J A quor- 

reler; a quarrelsome person; a disturber of 


contemperamentt (k^n - tem ' p^r- a-mgnt), 

[=s It. contemperamcn to, < L. as if 4 contempt 
mentum, < contemperare, eontemper 
perament.'] Modification or qualifle 
gree; proportion. 

An equal contemperament at the warmth at oar bodies 
to that of the hottest part of the atmosphere. 

Derham , Fhysioo-Theology, i, 2, note 8. 

contemperatet (kon-tem'p^r-fit), V. t . ; pret. and 
pp. contemperated, ppr. contemperating. [< L. 
eontemper atus, pp. of contemperare, eontemper: 
see eontemper .] To temper ; bring to another, 
especially a lower, degree with respect to any. 
quality, as warmth; moderate* 

The mighty Nile and Niger . . . oontemperate the air. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vt 10. 

contemperationt (kon-tem-pg-ra'ahon), n. [_ 
F. contemplation, < LL. oontempcraHo(n~), <L. 
contemperare, pp. contemperatus. moderate: see 
con temper.! 1. The act of moderating or tem- 
pering.— 2. Proportionate mixture ; eombina- 

I Would further know why this contemporaHon at light 
and shade, that is mage, for example, byJthe skin of a ripe 
cherry, should exhibit a red and not a green. 

Boyle, Works, L 696. 

contemperaturet (kon-tem'pdr-4-tfir), n. [< L. 
contemperare, after temperature.] The quality 
of being contemperedf; proportion; tempera- 
ture. 

The different oontempOratur* of the elementSw 

South, Works, IX. lx. 

* v A mixture 

Ahd fair contemperature extracted from 
AH our bust faculties. 

Chapman and Shirley, Ohabot, Admiral of Franoe, tv. 

, „ rtem'pl^-bl), a. [< LL. cos- 
(found only in sense of ^toktitt 

a < L. contemplari, look at: see contcm- 
Oapable of being contemplated pr 
t about. Fcliham. 

look at: sSb* csntmpU^lJ in 
comte^^teTsee 

contemplate.) Contemplation. (Burner. 
oantflmplMt (kgn-tem'plgnt), a. [< L. con- 
templan(b)s, ppr. of contemplari, contemplate : 
see contemplate?] Oostempiatlng ; obsemnt. 
[Eire.] * 

■C o n tamp U mt Spirits ! ye that hover o'er 
With un tired sew the fuinuMUTtble f o unt 
— A ‘?e Hetty. 

aSrShi 



_ Qqp*4mi^fM or kon'tcm-plit), 

M pp ^^ fr^pp*- 

Inf* [< L. contmplatw pp. of o omtotwp tarl (> 

It. contmplars m ip. Pg. eo ntemptor m F. oon- 
femplfr), look at, view attentively, observe, 
consider, orig. an augurial term, mark out a 
muplun, a space for observation, < com- 4* tm- 

f ua, a temple : see temple, and ef . oontomple,) 
trane, 1. To view, look at, or observe with 
continued attention. 

The terrltonr of Lombardy ... I contemplated round 
about from this tower. Coryat, Crudities, 1. 118. 

9. To consider with eontinaed attention ; re- 
flect upon; ponder; study; mpditate on. 

Troth, 1 am taken, dr, 

Whole with these studies, that contemplate nature. 

B. Jonton, Alohemlst, i v. 1. 
I There Is not much difficulty in ' confining the mind to 
c o ntemplate what we have a great desire to know. Watt*. 


because It furnished a contrast to the present, but 

it had led to the present Macaulay, History. 

8. To consider or have in view, as a future act 
or event; intend. 

There remain some particulars to complete the Informs, 
tlon o ontemplated by those resolutions. 

Hamilton’t Report. 

It a treaty contains any stipulations which contemplate 
a state of future war, . . . they preserve their force and 
obligation when the rupture takes place. 

Chancellor Kent , Com., 1. 1 176. 

4. To regard; consider. 

Between the constituents of a knowledge of succession 
there can be no succession : so long as certain events arc 
contemplated as successive, no one of them Is an object to 
consciousness before or after another. 

T, II. Qreen, Prolegomena to Ethics, f 66. 
■Bin. S. To oonaider, meditate upon, muse upon, reflect 
upon, ponder; dwell upon, think about— 8. To design, 
plan, purpose. 

It intrans. To think studiously: study; 
muse; meditate; consider deliberately. 

Bo many hours must 1 take my rest ; 

Bo many hours must 1 contemplate. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., IL 6. 

When In obscure and dangerous places, we must not con- 
template , we must act, It may be on tho instant 

Hr. J. Brown , Spare Hours, 8d ser., p. 74, 

contemplation (kon-tem-pla'sh{>n), n. [< ME. 
oontemplaoion , < OF. contemplation , F. contem- 
plation ss Pr. contemplate = Bp. contemplation 
m Pg. contcmplagtio = It contemplations, < L. 
contemplation), < contemplari, pp. contempla - 
tu8, look at. consider : Bee contemplate.'] 1 . The 
act of looking attentively or steadfastly at any- 
thing. 

As to tho gentlemen, each of thorn tranquilly smoked 
his pipe, and seemed lost In contemplation of the blue and 
white tiles with which tho fl replaces were decorated, 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 171. 

8. The act of holding an idea continuously be- 
fore the mind ; mental vision ; the thinking long 
of anything in a somewhat passive way. 

If 1 could have remembered a gilt counterfeit, thou 
wouldst not have slipped out of my contemplation. 

Shak., T7 aud t\, 11. 8. 

The neat faculty of the mind ... is that which I call 
retention, or the keeping of those simple Ideas which from 
sensatlou or reflection it hath received. This Is done In 
two ways : Pint, by keeping the idea which Is brought 
into It for some time actually in view, which Is called con- 
templation. Locke , Human Understanding, II. a. 1 1. 

Were pore contemplation the business of life, were it 
enough to think and fed about things, the logical end of 
it would be a self-annihilating ecstasy. 

Mauliey, Body and Will, p. 174. 

8. Continued or steadfast thinking in -general, 
without reference <to a particular object ; mus- 
ing; reverie. 

Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of him ! 

Shak., T. N., 11. 6. 

And Wisdom’s self 

tttt seeks to sweet retired solitude ; 

Where, with her beat nurse, Contemplation, 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 

Milton , Oomua, l7 877. 

The mind . . . diffused itself in long contemplation, 
musing rather then thinking. K Choate , Add re s see, p 64. 

Palling into a still delight, 

And luxury of contemplation. 

Tennyeon , Eleanor*. 

4. Religious meditation. 

And that done every man yaue hym to prayer, content- 
plaeyon, and deuoolou. 

Sir A Guy(/drde, Pylgrymsge, p. 88. 

IfVhon holy and devout religious men 

Are at their beads, ’tie muon to draw them thence ; 

So sweet Is melons oontempiatUm. 

Shak., Rich. HI., ltt. 7. 

8. The act of intending, purposing, or consid- 
ering, with a view to earning into effect; ex- 
pectation with Intention. • 

***° ***** ***** 


■ last. 

[< + -Ot.] Qm 

who MDtonmLrtei. Jar. 1M or. [Bare,] 

^ VJ< 

jui« contemptawr m li* mM m Dan* 

hontemplaUv, < OF, contempkOff, F. oontmpla- 
ttfssrr, contemplate m Sp. Pg. It oontempla- 
tho, < L. oontempiatUm, < contemplate*, pp. 
of contemplari, contemplate: see contemplate.'] 
I a. 1. Given to or characterised by contem- 
plation or continued and absorbed reflection; 
employed in reflection or study; reflective; 
meditative; thoughtful: as, a contemplative 
mind. 

Contemplatyf lyf or aotyf lyf Oryst wolds men wrong te. 

Pier* Plowman (B), vl 261. 

My life hath been rather contemplative than active. 

Bacon , 

The studious and contemplative part of mankind. 

Locke, Human Understanding. 

In his dark eyes . . . was that placidity which comes 
from the fullnees of contemplative thought— the mind 
not searching, but beholding. 

George Idiot, Middlomaroh, II. 86. 

• 9. Marked by contemplation; manifesting re- 
flection or a studious habit. 

Fix’d and contemplative their looks, 

• Still turning over nature’ll books. 

Sir J. Denham. 

8. Relating 6r pertaining to contemplation or 
thought, as distinguished from action: as, con- 
templative philosophy ; the contemplative faculty 
(that is, the faculty of cognition). 

IL*. 1. One given to contemplation or deep 
thought, especially on religious subjects ; a re- 
cluse ; a hermit. 

Among the older religious of the norld, the pantheistic 
character of Buddhism mado it the natural home of mys- 
ticism, and hence it has produced at all times a host of 
monks and eontcmjlaHwt. 

H. K. Qxenham, Short Studies, p. 869. 

9. Eccles., a friar of the order of Mary Magda- 
lene. 

contemplatively (kon-tem'plft-tiv-li), adr. 
With contemplation; attentively; thoughtfully; 
with close attention. 

Contemplatively looking Into thr cloud* of his tobacco- 
pipe. Carlyle, Sartor Kesartus, p. 11 

contemplativeness (kqn-tem'plft-tiv-ueH), «. 
The state or quality of being contemplative. 

Mawkish sentimentalism and rapturous contemplative « 

, nn * 



ran s om with those by which i 

the Athenian empire sunk to isgradsttoa. 

Macaulay, Athenian Qntoa 
Hie birds and the reptiles come in together a» allied and 
contemporaneous groups. 

Dawson , Nature and the Bible, p. 114, 

-Syn. See coeval 

contemporaneously (kqn-tem-pf-rft'nf-ns-U), 
adv. At the same time with some other per- 
son, thing, or event. 

It is Ittoky for the peace of great men that the worid 
seldom finds out comemporancoudy who Its great men 
are. Lowed, Fireside Travels, p. 49. 

contemporaneonsness (kqn-tem-p^rfi'nf-us- 
nes), n. The state or fact of being eontempe- 
raneons. 


The three Imperfect tenses, the 
standpoint and stage of action, a i 
Amer.Jow.j 


... ics, ti_ 

■upi>ort In rabbinical theology .V. A. Bee , CXXVI. 807. 

contemplator (kon'tem-pla-tor), n. [s F. 
contemplateur = Pr. Bp. Pg. oonfemplador » It. 
contcmplatore, < L. contemplator, < contemplari , 
pp. contemplate, contemplate: r«o con template.] 
1. One who engages in contemplation or reflec- 
tion ; one who meditates or studies. — 2. One 
vyho merely observes affairs, without taking 
part in them. [Rare.] 

Some few otliors sought after Him, but Aristotle with, 
as the geometer doth After a right lino only, ... as a 
contemplator of * 


truth ; but not as the knowledge of it Is 

.. r conducible to tin* ordering or bettering 

of their lives. Hammond, Works, IV. 642. 

contemplatnret, *. [< contemplate + -etre,] 
The habit of contemplation ; contempl&tive- 
ness. 

Loue desired in the budde, not knowing what the bios- 
some were, may delight the conceiptes of the hoad, but It 
will destroye the eontemplatuie of the heart. 

Lyly, Euphues and his England, p. 270. 

contanplet (kqn-tem'pl), r. t. [< F. content- 
pier as Bp. Pg. oontemplar s It. contemplate, < 
L. contemplari , contemplate : see contemplate.] 
To contemplate. 

I may at rest contemple 
The starry arches of thy spacious temple. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 1 L, The Oolumnes. 

contamporalt, a. [< LL. contemporalis, contem- 
porary, < L. com-, together, + temporalis, < tem- 
pos (temper-), time: see temporal] Of the 
same time; contemporary. Dailey. 

oontempor&neity (kqn-tem # p?-rfi-n6'j-«), ». 
Tm F, contemporaneite ss Bp. mwimpm'mmimd = 
Pg. conUmporaneidade, < L. as if *oontempora- 
ntita{U)s, \ contemporaneity, contemporaneous: 
see contemporaneous.] The state of oeing con- 
temporaneous ; contemporariness. 

While on the one hand M. Marietta stoutly asserts that 
they fthe monuments of Egypt] show none of Manetho’a 
dynasties to have lieen contemporary, all other Egyptolo- 
gers declare that they prove contemporaneity in several 
Instances. G. Rnwtineon , Origin of Nations, p. 28. 

contemporaneous (kon-tem-p$-rt 'nf-us), o. 
[si F. contemporain n Bp. contmpordneo m Pg. 
It. contemporaneo, < L. oontemjtoraneus, < com-, 
together, 4* trnjrns (temper-), time: see tempo- 
ral.] living or existing at the same time ; con- 
temporary. Also cotemporaneous. 


In addition to 
that of con- 

,, vm.es. 

contemporarlness (kon-tem'pj-r^-ri-nes), *. 
Existence at the same time ; contemporaneous- 
ness. Howell* [Rare.] 

Contemporarineee with Columbus. 

The American, VHL 188. 

contemporary (kgn-tem^-rft-yi), a. and a. 
[Also written cotemporary; < L. eon- or co-, 
together, + temporarius, pertaining to time, < 
tempos (temper-), time: see temporary, and ef. 
contemporaneous.] Lai, Living existing/ 
or occurring at the same time; contemporane- 
ous: said of persons, things, or events. 

It Is Impossible to. . . bring ages past and future to- 
gether, and make them contemporary. Locke. 

We know from contemporary witnesses what were tho 
institutions of not a few Greek cities. 

E. A. Freeman, Aroer. Loots., p, 287. 

Specifically— 2. Living or existing at the same 
time with one’s self. 

Let me no longer waste the night over the page of an- 
tiquity, or the sallies of contemporary genius. 

GohUmitk, The Bee, No. 4. 

8. Of the same age; coeval. [Rare.] 

A neighbouring wood, born with himself, he sees, 

And loves his old contemporary trees. 

Cowley, riaudlan’s Old Man of Verona. 

[In all senses absolutely or with with, for- 
merly to .] 

II. n. ; pi. contemporaries (-rise). One living 
at the same time (with another). 

From the time of Boccace and of Petrarch the Italian haa 
varied very Uttle; . . . the English of Chaucer, their con- 
temporary, is not to be understood without the help of an 
old dictionary. Dryden, Bed. of Troilus and Creaslds. 

Bon Quixote and Saucho, like the men and women of 
Shakespeare, are the contemporaries of every generation, 
localise they are not products of an artificial and transi- 
tory society. Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 171 

contemporize (kon-tem'po-rfz), V. t . ; pret. and 
pp. contemporised , ppr. contemporising . [m Bp. 
oontemponsar s Pg. contemporiaar ; with added 
suffix, < LL. contemporarc, be at the same time, 

< L. com-, together, + tempos (temper-), time.] 
To make contemporary: place in, or contem- 
plate as belonging to, the same age or time. 
Sir T. Browne. [Rare.] 

Mr. Carlyle has this power of contemporizing himself 
with bygone times. 

Lowed, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 2S8. 

contempt (kon-tempt')> *» [< ME. contempt, < 
OF. contempt, < L, contemptus , scorn, < cpwtm- 
nere, pp. contemptus, scorn, despise: see con- 
temn.] 1. The act of despising; the feeling 
caused by what is considered to be mean, vile, 
or worthless \ disdain ; scorn for what is mean. 
O, trhat a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
Id the contempt aud anger of his lip I 

Shak, T. N., UL 1. 

Those who survey only one half of his [Bacon's] character 
may speak of him with unmixed admiration, or with un- 
mixed contempt. Macaulay, Lord Bacon. 

2. The state of being despised; shame; die- 
grace. 

Eemove from me reproach and contempt. Ps. exit. 21 
8. In law, disobedience to, or open disrespect 
of, the rules, orders, or process of a com or 
or a legislative assembly, or a disturbance or 
interruption of its proceedings: called in full, 
when used in relation to judicial authority, con- 
tempt of court. Contempts committed />ut of court are 
punishable by order to show cause or attachment, on % 
return of which the offender may be fined or Imprisoned: 
and contempt! done before the court or judge, termed 
contempts In immediate view and presenoe, may be pun- 
ished or repressed In a summary way, by Immodiali eem- 
mitment to prison or by fine. The power of enforcing thrir 
process, amt of vindicating their authority against o pen e h 
stmetion or deflanoe, Is incident to all superior e o i ria 

Both strangers and members are now ssverriy puglShid , 
tor contempts of thsHouseand Its Jurledlctlsa. iKsgAgtih 



OanrtrttfifttTt oo n unat in law, a contempt not com- 
mute it in the presence of the court, but tending to ob- 
atroot Justlee ; that which amounts In the ejre of the law 
to contempt irrespective of whether the act was really 
and intentionally performed as a contempt— Criminal 
MOtnnipti a wilful disobedience or disorder in defiance 
of the court, as distinguished from a disobedience merely 
hindering the remedy of a party.— Direct oontempt a 
contempt committed in the a f' 4 


. j presence of the court, or so 

near to it as to interrupt the proceedings, in which case 
punishment may be administered summarily, upon the 
view and personal knowledge of the judge, without taking 
evidence. -In contempt. In foie, in the condition of a 
person who has committed a contempt of oourt and has not 
purged himself : such a person is not entitled to proceed 
in the oause generally, but only to make such application 
as may be necessary to defend lus striot right, egyn. L 
Derision, mookory, contumely, nogleot, disregard, slight. 
See scorn, v. 

oontamptfnlt (kon-tempt'fftl), <7. [< contempt 

-I- 'Full of contempt; despicable; con- 

temptible ; disgraceful. 

The stage and actors are not so contemptful 
As every inuovating puritan 
Would nave the world imagine. 

Chapman, Revenge of Butty d'Amboii, L 1. 

ttffitemptibility (kon-temp-ti-bil'i-ti), n. [< 
L L. contempti5i1ita{t-)8, < contemptibilis. con- 
temptible: see contemptible .] The quality of 

«being contemptible. 

CmUemptibUity and vanity. Speed, Edw. II., ix. 11. 

contemptible (k(m-temi>'ti-bl), a. [b Sp. con- 
temptible, now contentible = Pg. contemplivel 
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A pred, coutsiuptuout 1V ^ 

Rome . . . entertained the most eontemntuam opinion 
of the Jews. Bp. AUmwry. 

The University . . . acknowledged the receipt of the 
king s letter in a moat contemptuous way, forwarding their 
letter of thanks by a bedell. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 6. 

2. Apt to despise; contumelious; haughty; in- 
solent: said of persons. 

Some muoh averse I found, and wondrous harsh, 
Contemptuous, proud, set on revenge and spite, 

Jfitton, S. JC, 1. 1462. 

8f. Worthy of contempt; contemptible. 

And, to deolare a oontemptuouse ohaunge from religion 
to superstloion againe, the prestos had sodalnly set up all 
the aulters and ymages in the oathedrall clmrche. 

Bp, Bale, The Vocaolou. 
Those abject and contemptuous wickednesses. 

Questions of Profitable and Pleaeant Concerning t. 
^Syn. Disdainful, supercilious, oavalter, contumelious. 

contemptuously (kfln-temp'|1i-UB-li) , adv. In 
a contemptuous maimer; with scorn or dis- 
dain; despitefully. 

* The apostles and most eminent Christians wore poor, 
and used contemptuously. Jer. Taylor, Holy living. 

The surest way to make a man contemptible Is to treat 
him contemptuously. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 104. 
One of a despised clam contemptuously termed "the 
great unwashed." H . Spencer, Social Statics, p. 292. 

itcontenHbUe,< LL. contempUbUis, < L* con- contemptuousness (kon- temp ' - us -nes), n. 

temptue, pp. of con fcwndro, despise: see contemn.] Disposition to contempt; expression of oon- 
1. Worthy at contempt ; meriting scorn or dis- tempt ; insolence; scornfulness ; oontumelious- 
dain; despicable; mean: said of persons or ness; disdain. 

things. contenanoet, n. A Middle English form of 

Despised by all, 1 now begin to grow contemptible even countenance, 
to myself. Goldsmith , flood-natured Man, v. oont&ld (kqn-tend')j e. [a OF. contendre = 

A most idle and contemptible controversy had arisen in Sp. Fg. contender =s It. contendere , contend, < 
Frmpoe touching the comparative merit of the ancient and L. contendere , stretch out, extend, strive after, 
modem writ*™. *«*«**, «r Wm. Temple. oontend) < elm-, together, + tmdere, stretch: 

9. Not worthy of consideration : ineonsider- gee tend, and of. attend, extend, intend, subtend. 
able; paltry; worthless: generally used with Hence content*, contention .1 I. Mrans. 1. To 
a negative. strive; struggle in opposition or emulation: 

His own part in the enterprise was tar no means eon- used absolutely, or with against or With. 

A. Dobson, Int to Steele, p. xxx. Distress not the Moabites, neither contend with them in 

battle. Dent. IL 9; 

For never two such kingdoms did contend 
Without muoh fall of blood. Shcdt., Hen. V., 1. 2. 

In ambitious strength I did 
Contend against thy valour. Shak., Cor., iv. 5. 

There may you see thfe youth of Blonder frame 
Contend with weakness, wearinots, and shame. 

Crabbe, Village. 

2. To endeavor; use earnest efforts, as for the 

It oontribqted . good d«d to oontlrm me In the eon. 

Umptme idea I always entertained of Cellarius. • : with for before the object striven 

Gibbon, Misc., V. 286. after. 

Cicero him selfe doth contend, in two sondrie places, to 
expresse one matter with diuersc worries. 

Aeeham, The Scholemaster, p. 103. 
Beloved, . . . contend for the faith which was once de- 
livered unto the saints. Jude 8. 


With conflict of eentendtng hopes sad fears. 

m\ Dm Task, L M» 

9. Clashing; opposing; conflicting; rival: as, 
contending claims or interests, 
oontendroie (kon-ten'dres), a, [< contender + 
-ew.] A female contender. [Bare.] 

A swift eontendreee. 


oontenemant (kon-ten'f-ment), n. [< con- + 
tenements] In kite, that which is connected 
with a tenement or thing Holden, as a certain 
portion of land adjacent to a dwelling necessary 
to its reputable enjoyment. 
comientMkgn-tentO; a. and a. [< MB. content, 

< OF. content, F. content b Sp. Pg. It. contento, 

< L. contents, satisfied, content, prop. pp. or 
continere, hold in, contain: see oontain.J L 
a. Literally, held or contained within limitsi 
hence, having the desires limited to present 
enjoyments; satisfied; free from tendency to 
repine or object; willing; contented; resigned. 

Having food and raiment, let us be therewith content. 

l Tim. via. 

If yell be content wi’ me, 

I'll do for you what man can dee. 

leeeome Brand (Child’s Ballads, H. 344). 

He is oontent to be Auditor, where he only oan speak®, 
and oontent to joe away, and thiuke himself® Instructed. 

Bp. Marie, Mioro-oosmographie, A Modeat Man. 
Content Indeed to sojourn while he must 
Below the skies, but having there his home. 

Cooper, The Task, vi 918. 
O ontent mm-oantent. or not oontent. words by which 
assent and dissent are expressed in the British House of 
Lords, answering to the aye and no used In the House of 


8. Held in contempt ; despised; neglected. 

Till length of years 

And sedentary nunmess erase my limbs 
To a contemptible old age obscure. 

Milton, A. A., L 572. 
4t. Contemptuous: as, to have a contemptible 
opinion of one. [In this sense now avoided.] 
If she should make tender of her love, ’tii very possible 
hell sooru it : for the man . . . hath a contemptible spirit. 

Shak., Much Ado, ii. 8. 


Among the Whigs there was some unu 
sent to a change. . . . But Devonshire and ] 
dared themselves eontent : their authority prevailed ; and 
the alteration was made. Macaulay, Hist Rug., xx. 
■ SVXL Content , Satisfied. See contentment. 

O, n. One who votes “content”; an assent- 
ing or affirmative vote. 

Supposing the number of contente and not-cowfenfx 
strictly equal in number and oonsequenoe, the possession, 
to avoid disturbance, ought to carry it. 

Burke, Act of Uniformity. 

content 1 (kon-tent'), v. f. [< OF. contenter, F. 
contenter = Sp. Pg. oontentur = It. oonteni&m* 

y nr at. ® y t - a .... jj. 



-tyiL 1* Contemptible, Despicable , Paltry, Pitiful, abject, 
base, worthless, sorry, low. Contemptible is unworthy 
of notloe, deserving of soorn, for littleness or meanness ; 
It is generally not so strong as despicable, which always 
Involves the Idea of great baseness: as. a contemptible 
trick; despicable treachery. Paltry ana pitiful are ap- 
plied to tilings which from their insignificance hardly de- 
serve to be considered at all : as, a paltry excuse; a sum 
of money pitifully small. In pitiful, the pity seems to 
apply to the one foolish enough to offer, etc., the pitiful 
thing. Pitiful is often applied to persons. What is pal- 
try in of no consequence ; what is pitiful is absurdly un- 
equal to what it should be. See pitiful. 

All sublnnaiyjoys and sorrows, all interests which know 
a period, fade into the most contemptible Insignificance. 

JL Mall, Death of Princess Charlotte. 

You found the Whig party . . . decent, at least in pro- 
fession ; left It despicable in utter shamelessness. 

W. Phillips, Speeches, p. 280. 
Turn your forces from this peltry siege, 

And stir them up against a mightier task. 

1 Shak., K. John, IL 1. 

The one thing wholly or greatly admirable in this play 
Is the exposition of the somewhat pitiful but not unpitf- 
abk character of King Richard. 

Swinburne, flhakespoare, p. 88. 


All that I contend for is, that I am not obliged to set out 
with a definition of what love is. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vi. 87. 
Two spirits of a diverse love 
Contend for loving masterdom. 

Tennyson, In Momnriam, oil, 

8. To dispute earnestly; strive in debate; 
wrangle : as, the parties contend about trifles. 
They that were of the circumcision contended with him. 

Acts xt. 2. 

The younger perswaded tho souMlcrs that he was the 
elder, and both contended which should die. 

Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 821. 

ZL trans . 1. To dispute; contest. [Bate.] 

When Carthage shall contend the world with Rome. 

Dryden, J&ndd. 


And on the green contend the wrestler's prixe. 

rated ; meatmen ; vilenen. that the “ imporafWe. 

If DemorttowA after .11 hi* Philippic*, throw* .way 

gugftg* we “>* em,t m ^S n z ot tt>e 

ccotradlotton. bouM, Souitcao. ^r, u U ion, wu entltlci to nccMd hi* maternal Riand- 

oontanptibly (kon-temp'ti-bli), adv. 1. In a father. Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 98. 

contemptible manner; meanly; in a manner oontendont (kon-ten'dent). n. [b F. content 
cl!?™ 1 }* °lLr, on ^ mpt, “" 2+ - Contemptuously, font » 8p. oonUmdiente = Pg. It. contendcntc, < 
oee contemptible, 3. h.>contenaen(t-)8, ppr. of contendere, oontend: 

^ rtah gan y^man that speaka more contempt- see contend.] An antagonist oropposer; aeon- 

m9nL Mcanly basely ^bjeot^ ^flee (kgn-ten^dir), n. One who contends; 

mSmytiSe 7 * bM#ly> tbMty> y ’ dpwby * 866 a combatant; a disputer ; a wrangler. 
Mrtmptaona (kon-temp'tfl-us), a, [< L. as Those who see least Into thhus, are usually the fiercest 
If •eoniemptmosue, < eontemptus, contempt : see <^tendere about them. Btrmons, n. vi 

cowtemptA 1. Manifesting or expressing eon- (kon-ten'ding), p. a. [Ppr. of con- 

tnmt or disdain ; scornful: said of actions or tend , «.] 1. Baiving; straggling in opposition ; 
fl se Hngs : as, contemptuous language or manner, debating. 


appease. 

Beside contenting*, roe, yon shall both please and profit 
verie many others. Aeeham, The Bcholemaster, p. 90. 
Is the adder better than the eel, 

Because his painted skin contents the eye? 

Shak,, T. of the 8., iv. 3. 
Truth says, of old the art of making plays 
Was to content the people. 

B. Joneon , Frol, to Epioosne. 
And no less would eontent some of thorn [his disciples], 
than being his highest Favourites and Ministers of Htate. 

Stilling fee t t Sermons, I. xii. 

2, Beflexively, to be satisfied. 

Do not eontent youreelfwWx obscure and confused ideas, 
when clearer are to be attained. Watte, Logic. 

The scientific school, as such, contents itself with criti- 
cism, and makes no affirmation in respect of religion. 

J. H. Seeley, Hat Religion, p. 69. 
**8yXL L Content. Satiate, etc. See satisfy. 
content* (koa4ent'), a. [< OF. contente, con- 
tent contentment, < contenter, content: see con- 
tent i, v,] 1. That state of mind which results 
from satisfaction with present conditions; that 
degree of satisfaction which holds the mind in 
peace, excluding complaint, impatience, or fur- 
ther desite; contentment. 

Tls better icJm lowly bom, 

And range witb%umble livers in content. 

Than to be perk’d up in a glistering grief, 

And wear a golden sorrow. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., Ii. 8. 
In all my life I have not seen 
▲ man. in whom greater contents have been, 

Than thou thys el f i art. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, L 8. 
Ask thou this heart for monument, 

And mine shall be a large content. AML 

A strange eontent and happiness 
Wrapped him around. 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, XI. 09. 

2. Acquiescence; submission. [Bare.] 

Their praise la atttl—the style is excellent ; 

The sense, they humbly take upon eontent. 

Pope, Essayon Criticism, L 806. 

8. That whioh is the condition of eontentment ; 
desire; wish. 

So will X 

inl^wcrtyocrgroro^^^^ 

4f. Compensation; satisfaction. 

JMl m. wbrt tU. U, I wm 



tatti 

I wish yeur ladyship ail hearts content . 

* AMb, M. of V., ill. 4. 

11m first thing we did on boarding Privateer was to get 
such things at wt could to gratifle our Indian Guides, lor 
we warn resolved to reward them to their feorte content. 

Bumpier, Voyages, L 28. 

content* (kon'tent or k#n-tent'). n. [< L. con- 
tend, pp., in lit. sente, contained: tee eon- 
tonfl, o.T 1. That which it contained; the 
thing or things held, included, or comprehended 
within a limit or limits: usually in the plural : 
at, the content* of a cask or a bale, of a room or 
a ship, of a book or a document. 

I have a letter from her, 

Of such content* ai you will wonder at 

Stair., M. W. of W., iv. 0. 

The finite spirit Itself, with all its content, becomes one 
of the contingent unconnected facte of experience. 

Adamson, Philos* of Kant, p. 6. 

2. In gconu. the area or space included within 
certain limitp. [In this and the next tense 
most frequently singular,] 

The geometrical content of all the lands of a kingdom. 

'Qrawnt, Obt* on Bills of MortaUty. 

3. In logic, the sum of the attributes or notions 
which constitute the meaning and are expressed 
in the definition of a given conception : thus, 
animal, rational, etc,, form the content of the 
conception man. The content of cognition is the 
matter of knowledge, that which comes from 
without the mind. 

The basis and content of all experience is feeling. 

0. if. Lews, Proto, of life and Mind, II. It « 12. 

Hie attempt [to discriminate the objective from the 
subjective elements] would only be possible on the ground 
that we could, at any time and in any way, disengage 
Thought from its content. J. Fish, Cosmic Philos., I. 50. 

Bo, while we are all along preferring a more pleasurable 
state of consciousness before a leu, the content of our con- 
sciousness is continually changing; the greater pleasure 
still outweighs the less, but the pleasures to be weighed 
are either wholly different, or at least are the same for us 
no more. J. Ward, Encye. Brit., XX. 72. 

4. The power of containing; capacity ; extent 
within limits. 

Beltings of wild beasts, as Elephants, Rhinoceros. Ti- 

S rs, Leopards and others, which sights much delighted 
a common people, and therefore the places required to 
be large and of great content 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesle, p. 80. 
This island had then fifteen hundred strong ships of 
great content. ■ 
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X'tsd), p.Ck [Pp. Of*0*Jfft#L, 

*•] 1. Possessing or characterised by content- 
mitatf satisfied with present conditions; not 
given to complaining or to a desire for anything 
further or different; satisfied: as, a contented 
man ; a person of a contented disposition. 

Desiring this man's art, and that man’s soope, 

With wnat I most enjoy contented least. 

Shat., Sonnets, xxix. 

9. Fully disposed; not loth; willing; ready; 
resigned; passive. 

This thy family, for which our Lord Jesus Christ was 
contented to be betrayed, ... and to suffer death upon 
the cross. 

Book qf Common Prayer , Collect for Good Friday. 

Men are contented to be laughed at for their wit. but not 
for their folly, Swift, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 

A contented acquiescence In the chronic absence of be- 
lief Is as little creditable to the intellect as to the heart. 

H. N. Oxenham, Short Studies, p. 275, 

contentedly (kgn-ten'ted-li), ode . In a con- 
tented manner ; quietly ; without concern. 

Passed the hours contentedly with chat 

Drayton, Poets and Poesy. 

o on t en todn e— (fcgn-ten'ted-nes), n. The state 
of being contented ; satisfaction of mind with 
any condition or event. 


0. In the customs, a paper delivered to the 
searcher by the master of a vessel before she 
is cleared outward, describing the vessel’s des- 
ignation and detailing the goods shipped, with 
other particulars. This content has to be com- 
pared with the cookets and the indorsements 
and clearances thereon.— Linear oontont or con- 
tents, length along a straight, curved, or broken line.— 
Solid oontent or contents, the number of solid units 
contained in a space, as of cubic inches, feet, yards, etc. ; 
volume.— Superficial oontent or contents the measure 
of a surfaocTn square measure; area.— Table Of oon- 
tants, a statement or summary of all the matters treated 
in a book, arranged in the order of suooesaion, and (gener- 
ally) prefixed tolt 

contents, a. [< ME. oontent, < OF. content , cun- 
tent, contend, content, content, contains, contents, 
contempt, oontamps (mm Pr. oonten), dispute, quar- 
reling, contention, < oontendre, dispute, quarrel, 
contend: see contend. Content Is related to 
contend as extent to extend, ascent to ascend, etc.] 
Contention; dispute; strife; quarrel. 

Whereupon, the sayde John Brendon atode in a con- 
tent ayenat the sayde Master and Wardonys, to be prevyd 
perjored. English Gild* (£1 T. B,), p. 828. 

oontentablet (kon-ten'te-bl), o. [< content 1 , v. f 
+ ] Able to satisfy: satisfying. 

(kon-ten-ti' sh#n), a. [< ME. 
contentaoion, < OF. contentaoion, < ML. oontenta- 
tio(n-) t < oontentare,pp. contentatus, oontent: 
see contend, r.] 1. Content; satisfaction. 

Not only contestation in minde but quietnesse in con- 
■* Lyly, Buphuea, Anat of Wit, p. 188. 


Happtneaa therefore la that estate whereby we attain 
. , . She full pome -i on of that which limply for itself la 
to he desired, and oontaineth in It, after an eminent sort, 
the cantentalteawf our dealrea. 

Booker , Bedes. Polity, 1. 11. 
He promised to please her mind, and to took© in hand 
the setting of her mflh, which he performed to. her greet 
eoatattoSea and liking. 

Stubbs* , Ansi of Abuses (ed. 1805), p. 48. 

9. Discharge or payment; satisfaction, as of a 

And so the holt Somma for full contentaoion of the said 
Cha p el! Waifftes for oona hole Yere yi - xxxvi. xvt. 

Quoted In Bab*** Book (A. B. T. B.X P* xdv. 


aadpoweMo* maka seoerellsToapiss ad — ttofadandam 
dgaaStham. JtejfUsA 93d# (B, E. T. S.), p, 404, 


so forfet, then to haue auotorite 


. . met with a passive willingness, a oontent- 

tdnsst in the patient to receive and believe them. 

Hammond, Works, IV. 022. 

contentful (kgn-tent'ftil), a. [< oontend, n., + 
-ful, 1.] Full of contentment. 

Contentful submisaion to God's disposal of things. 

Barrow, Works, IIL vL 

contention (kqn-ten'shon), n. [< ME. oonten- 
cion, < OF. contention, F. contention m Bp. con- 
tendon m F g. oontenqSto *= It. oontentione, < L. 
contention), < contendere, pp, contentus, con- 
tend: see contend,] 1. A violent effort to ob- 
tain something, or to resist physical force, 
whether an assault or bodily opposition; phygi- 
cal contest; struggle; strife. 

But when your troubled country called you forth, 
Your flaming courage and your matchless worth 
To fierce contention gave a prosperous end. 

Waller, To iny Lord Protector. 

2. Strife in words or debate; wrangling; an- 
gry contest; quarrel; controversy; litigation. 

A fool's lips enter Into contention. Pro v. xvltl. 6. 

Avoid foolish* questions, and genealogies, and conten- 
tions, and strivings about the law. Tit. iiL 9. 

8. Strife. or endeavor to excel; competition; 
emulation. 

No quarrel, but a slight contention. 

Shah., 8 Hen. VL, L 2* 

4f. Effort; struggle; vehement endeavor. 

This la an end which, at first view, appears worthy our 
utmost contention to obtain. Boyer*. 

5. That which is affirmed or contended for; an 
argument or a statement in support of a point 
or proposition ; a main point in controversy. 

But my contention is that knowledge does not take its 
rise in general conceptions. 

Q. H . Lew e*, Proto of Life and Mind, IL iv. § 28. 

German history might be quite as reihunerative to us aa 
ours is to the Germans. Such hAs always been my conten- 
tion. Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 02, 

I am most anxious that my contention in writing — I 
have done should not be misunderstood. 

Nineteenth Century, XX. 450. 

Bone Of contention. See toftfl.-Syn. lands. Discus- 
sion, variance, disagreement, foud, wrangle, altercation. 
See strife. » 

contentions (kon-ten'shus), a. [— F. conten- 
tious m Sp. Pg" contention as It. contention, < 
L. contmmms, quarrelsome, perverse, < conten- 
tion-), contention.] 1. Apt to contend; given 
to angry debate; quarrelsome; perverse; liti- 
gious. 

A continual dropping In a very rainy day and a conten- 
tious woman are alike. Frov. xxvil, 15. 

[They] had entertained one Hull, an excommunicated 
person and very contentious, for their minister. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 121. 

The book [“ Refutation of Deism H ] may be regarded — 
the last development of that contentious, argumentative 
aide of Shelley s nature which found expreatlon at an 
earlier time in the letters addressed by him under feigned 
names to eminent champions of orthodoxy. 

E. Dowdcn, Shelley, L 89a 

9. Relating to or.charaoterised by contention 
or strife; involving contention or debate. 

Not for malice and contention# orymea, 

But all for pray—, and proofe of manly might, 

The martial! brood accustomed to fight. 

Sp enser, F. Q., TO L IS. 

When we turn to his opponents, we emerge from* the 
learned obsourlty of the buck-letter precincts to the more 
clw— ful, though not le— contentious , regions of political 


eomae impo— Ihle. Q entmpcmry JB— .75* WC. 

8* In taw, relating to cause* between contends 
ing parties. 

The lord chief justices and judges have a eontenti tm 
jurisdiction; but the lords eft thetraasury and the oom- 
misskmers of the customs have none, being merely jndgee 
of accounts and transactions. Cham ber * . 

In contentious suits it is difficult* to draw the line be- 
tween judicial decision and arbitration. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist,, ft $7. 

* Contentious argument, an argument which is framed 
only to deceive or to put down an opponent not to ad- 
vance truth, aftyn. 1 and % Pugnacious, disputatious, 
captious, wrangling, litigious, factions. 

ocmtenfiloilliy (kgn-ten'shus-li). ado. In a con- 
tentious manner; quarrelsomely; perversely: 
with wrangling. 

The justices were to apprehend and take all such as did 
contention#^ and tumultuously. 

Strypc, Memorials, Edw. VL, an. 1548. 

contentiousness (k^-ten'shus-nes), a. Adis* 
position to wrangle or contend; proneness to 
strife; perverseness; quarrelsomeness. 

Contentiousness in a feast of charity is more scandal 
than any posture. G. Herbert , Country Parson, xxj. 

cantenttYOf (ken-ten'tiv), a. [< contend + -ice; 

. m F. oontenttf, eta.] Producing or giving con- 
tent. 

They Shall find it a more eontentive life than k fle n a — or 
perpetual joviality. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Dying, 07 (Old MR). 

oontentleu 1 (kgn-te&t'lM). a. J< eontemfi, 

+ -lest.'] Discontented ; duwt&fled; nncMy. 

[Ba*®.] 

Him we wrong with our contenile m ohoyoe. 

John Beaumont, Congratulation to tbo Mumml 

oontentless 2 (kon'tent-les), a. [< contemti -f 
-toss.] Void of content or meaning. . 

So far the Idea remains contentiees. Mind, XL 4m 

contentlyt (kgn-tent'li), adv. In a contented 
way. 

dome, well away unto your oountry-honie. 

And there well learn to live eontentiy. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, v. a 

contentment (k^n-tent^rngnt), n . [< F. <xmtoa- 
tenant z* Sp. contentamiento m Pg.lt. oonimba- 
mento, contentment; as contend, r., + -meat] 

1. That degree of happiness which consists in 
being satisfied with present conditions ; a quiet, 
uncomplaining, satisfied mind; content. 

The nobleat mind the beat contentment baa 

Spenser, f.Q.,LL m. 

Contentment without' external honour is humility. 

N. Grew , Connologla Sacra, 

Contentment is one thing; happiness quite another. 
The former results from the want of desire ;'the latter 
from its grattflostkm. The one aria— from the ab—nee 
of pain ; the other from thepreconoe of pleasure. 

L. F. ward, Dynam. SodoL, IL 197. 

2. Gratification, or means of gratification; sat- 
isfaction. 

You shall have no wrong done yon, noble Csssar, 

But all contentment. B..Jonson, Catiline, v. 4. 

At Paris the prince spent one whole day, to give hi* 
mind some contentment in viewing a famous city. 

Sir H. Wetton. 

•Syn. Contentment, Satisfaction. Contentment Is pa*- 
sive ; satisfaction is active. The former is the feeling of 
one who does not needlessly pine after what is beyond 
his reach, nor fret at the hardship of bis condition; the 
latter describes the mental condition of one who has iQ 
he deair—, and feels pleasure in the contemplation of hi* 
situation. A needy man may be contented, but can hardly’ 
be satisfied. 8— satisfy, happiness. 

oontenta (kou'tents or kgn-tents')> n, pL See 
content 

oo n te ri ttont, n. [An erroneous form of contri- 
tion, q. v.] A rubbing or striking together. 
Nmrt8 . 

He being gone, Francion did light his torch again by the 
means of a flint, that by conterition sparkled out lira. 

Comical Hist, qf From f eu . 

oontermlnable (kon-ter'mi-nft-bl), a. [< con- 
4- terminable.] 1. Gapsble of being limited or 
terminated by the same bounds.— 9. Limited 
or terminated by the same bounds; contermi- 
nous. [Rare.] 1 

Love and life are not centsrmtnabU. 

Sir H. rottou, Reliqute, p. 477. 


>§l),o. [< oem-+ ter- 
9. In entom., at- 


minat.] 1. Conterminous.- 
taehed end to end : said of the parts of a jointed 
organ when each has its base attached to lira 
apex of the preceding one so that they tom a 
*■ rline. 

" (kon-ttr’mi-nant), a. [< LL 

oonterntim(m(t-)i, pp r. of confe rminarc, fcste 
on : see c on t er min a tcJ] Having the sameWmHit 
conterminous. 



cootiagftt (kgn-tinj'), v.i. {< L. omMmwv, 
touch: see contingent. ] To touch; reach; hap 
peiL Bailey. 

contingency, oontingenoe (kQn-tin'jgn-Bi, 
1 -igns), n. ; pi. contingencies, contingences (-si*, 
~]§Mez). fas F. oonUnaenoc a s Sp. Pg. contingen- 
cy as It. contingensa , < ML. contingentia, < L. con- 
tinue*-)* ; see contingent.] 1. The mode of 
existence, of that which is contingent ; the pos- 
sibility that that which happens might not have 
happened; that mode of existence, or of com- 
ing to pass, which does not involve necessity; 
a happening by chance or free will; Jhe being 
true of a proposition which would not under all 
circumstances be true. 

Their credulities assent unto any prognosticks which, 
considering the contingency in events, are only in the pre- 
science of God. Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err. 

X deny not but, for great causes, some opinions are tc be 
quitted : hut . . . how few do forsake any ; and when any 
do, oftentimes they choose the wrong side, and they that 
take the righter, do it so by contingency. 

Jer. Taylor, Workf (ed. 1836), Ded., L 4. 

It is a blind contingence of event!. 

Dryden, Amphitryon. 
Aristotle says, we are not ... to build certain rules 
upon the contingency of human actions. 

. SotiO, Works, I 1 
The contingency of the future Is thus really reduced to 
the necessity of the past. Sir W. HamiUon/BM, note U. 

What Is Contingency t It is the ideal admission that 
certain factors now present may he on any other occasion 
absent : and when they are absent the result must be dif- 
ferent from what it is now. 

Q. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. L « 170 a. 

2. A casualty; an accident; a fortuitous event, 
or one which may or may not occur. 

Christianity is a Beligion Which above all others does 
arm men against all the contingencies and miseries of the 
life of man. SHUing/leet, Sermons, L vL 

The remarkable position of the queen rendering her 
death a most important contingency. Bottom. 

The superiority of force is often checked by the pro- 
verbial contingencies ot war. 

Sumner, True Grandeur of Nations. 
If no blow is ever to be struck till we have a cut-and- 
dried scheme ready to meet every contingency, we shall 
never have any contingency to meet 

B. A . Freeman, Amer. Lects., p. 444. 

8f. A touching; a falling. together; contact: 
as, “the point of contingency” J. Gregory. — 
Angle Of oasHsfenoe, the infinitesimal angle between 
two tangents to a carve at oonsecutive points. 

At (kon-tin' jgnt), a. and n. TssV.con- 
j>."Pg. It. contingents , < ML. c ontin- 
gen(t-)e, adj., possible, contingent (tr. Or. mJe. 
X fyevov), prop. ppr. of L. contingere , pp. con- 
foetus , touch, meek attain to, happen : see 
contact.] L a. 1. Not existing or occurring 
through necessity : due to chanee or to a free 
agent ; accidentally' existing or true ; hence, 
without a known or apparent cause or reason, 
or caused by something which would not in 
every case act ; dependent upon the will of a 
human being, or other finite free agent. 

When any event takes place of which we do not discern 
the cause, for] why It should have happened in this man- 
ner, or at this moment rather than another, it Is called a 
contingent event, or an event without a cause : as, for ex- 
ample, the falling of a leaf on a particular spot, or the 
turning up of a certain number when dide are thrown. 

• It. Taylor , Elements of Thought, p. 00. 

Mathematical propositions become inexact or contin- 
gent whenever they are applied to cases involving con- 
ditions not Included in the terms. 

G. B. Lewes, Frobs. of Life and Mind, II. It 1 00. 
Of all regions it {the antarctic] is the one where the 
physical conditions are most uniform and least under the 
influence of contingent circumstances. 

J. Croll, Climate and Cosmology, p. 200. 
Things, as objects of scientific cognition, are contingent, 
dependent —not grounds of their own existence. 

Adamson, Philos, of Kant, lit 

2. Dependent upon a foreseen possibility ; pro- 
visionally liable to exist, happen, or take effect 
in the future ; conditional : as, a contingent re- 
mainder after the payment of debts ; a journey 
contingent upon the receipt of advices ; a con- 
tingent promise. 

If a contingent legacy be left to any one when he attains 
the age of twenty-one, and he diet before that .time, it is 
a lapsed legacy. Blacketone, Com. 

She possessed only a contingent reversion of the crown. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i 8. 
Contingent cause, a cause which may or may not act 
It would pusxle Use greatest philosopher ... to give 
any tolerable account how any knowledge whatsoever can 
certainly and infallibly foresee an event ihroUgh uncertain 
and contingent causes. TiUoteon, Sermons, xlvlli 

OontlngeiKt line, in dialing, the intersection pf the plane 
of the dial with a plane parallel to the equinoctial.- — Qon- 
ttapsnt matter. In logic, the matter of a proposition 
which is true, but not necessarily so. 

When is a proposition said to consist of mattor conttor 
gentt mmdevMe, Arte of Logioks (1M0), Hi & 
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Oonttnmt rtmafnrtsr, truth, etc. See the* nouns, 
^im, I and S. Chance, Casual, eto. 


B. *. 1. An event dependent either upon 
accident or upon the will of a finite free agent; 
an event not determinable by any rule. 

His understanding could almost pieroe into future con- 
tingents. South, Sermons. 

All contingents have their necessary causes, but are 
called contingents in respect of other events upon which 
they do not depend. Hobbes. 

The oonvlctlon of this impoesfbility led men to give up 
the prescience of God in respect of future contingents. 

SirW. Hamilton, Raid, note U. 

2. That which falls to one in a division or ap- 
portionment among a number; a quota; spe- 
cifically, the share or proportion of troops to oe 
furnished by one of several contracting powers ; 
the share actually furnished: as, the Turkish 
contingent in the Crimean war. 

They sunk considerable sums Into their own coffers, and 
refused to send their con t ing en t to the emperor. 

Swift, Conduct of Allies. 

Franoe has contributed no small contingent of those 
whose purpose was noble, whose lives were healthy, aud 
whose; 


They were attacked tar the rebels of the Gwalior con- 
tingent W. H. Burnell, Diary in India, U. 273. 

Future contingent, something which may or may not 
be brought about in the future by the voluntary action of 
a man or men: a phrase used in the discussion of divine 


, adv. Fortuitous- 
ly; by possibility; as may happen. 

Albeit there are many things which seem unto us to be 
contingent, yet were they so indeed, there could have been 
no propheqr, but only predictions, which were contin- 
gently true or false. N. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, iv. 6. 

oontingentnagg (kon-tin'jent-nes), n. The 
state of being contingent ; fortuitousness, 
continua. n. Plural of continuum. 
oontinuable (kgn-tin'u-a-bl), a. [ss OF. oon- 
tinuable, continual, = It.’ continuaotle ; as con- 
tinue 4- -able.] That may be continued. [Bare.] 

Their President seems a bad edition of a Polish King. 
He may be elected from four years to four years, for life. 
Beasoa and experience prove to us tluit a chief magis- 
trate so oontinuable is an officer for life. 

Jejferson, Correspondence, II. 260. 

continual (kon-tin'u-al), a. [Early mod. E. con- 
tinually < M£j. continued < OF. contlnuel, F. conti- 
nue^ < L. continuus, continuous: see continuous 
and -of.] 1. Proceeding without interruption 
or cessation; not intermitting; unceasing; con- 
tinuous. 

He that is of a merry heart hath a continued feast. 

Prov. xv. 15. 
Full of repentance, 

Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows. 

Shale., Hen. VIII., iv. 2. 
A sweet attractive kinde of grace, 

A full assurance given by lookes, 

Continual! comfort In a face. 

M. Roydon , AstropheL 

2. Of frequent recurrence; often repeated; 
very frequent : as, the charitable man has con- 
tinual applications for alms. 

Yet because this widow troubleth me, I will avenge her, 
lest by her continual coming she weary mo. Luke xviiL 6. 

Continual claim See claim*.— Continual fiver, or 
oontinued fhver, a fever which, while it may vary some- 
what in intensity, neither intermits nor exhibits such de- 
cided and regular fluctuations as characterise typical re- 
mittent fevor.-— Continual proportionals, the terms of 
a geometrical progres sio n. -gyn. Incessant , Perpetual, 
etc. (see incessant), constant, uninterrupted, unintermit- 
ted, interminable, godless. 

continually (kon-tin'fi-al-i), adv. [< ME. con- 
tinuefa-eUicke'i < continual 4- - 7 y 2 j i. With- 
out cessation or intermission ; unceasingly. 

A country [Penial where the open air continually in- 
vitee abroad, adorned with almost perpetual verdure, 
and hemmed in by lofty blue mountains. 

B. A. Rev., CXL. 8S0. 

2. Very* often; at regular or frequent inter- 
vals; from time to time ; habitually. 

Thou shalt eat bread at my table continually. 

2 Sam. ix.7. 

He comes continually to Pieoarner . . . to buy s saddle. 

Shot., 2 Hen. IV., IL 1. 
If yon are lost in his dty (and you are pretty sure to 
be lost there, continually), a Venetian will go with you 
wherever you wish. Howells, Venetian Life, xx. 

*SVH. Continuously, constantly, Incessantly, perpetually. 

continualnesfl (kgn-tm'fl-gl-nes), n. The char- 
acter of being continual, 
continuance (kon-tin'^-fas), *. [< ME. contin- 
uaunct, < OF. continuance, continuance m Sp. 
(obs.) It continuant*, < L. continuan(t-)*, con- 
tinuing: see continuant] 1. A holding on, re- 
maining, or abiding in a particular state, or in 


a course or series; permanence, as of habits, 
condition, or abode; astateoflMfog; eo&bi&e- 
ation; constancy; perseverance; duration, 

Patient eentinuanee in well-doing. Sms. ALT. 

They are cloy'd 

With long continuance in a settled phot. 

l£mVL,U.&. 

No more now, but desiring a Continuance of your pleas- 
ing and Prayers, I rest your dutiful Son, J. H. 

Hewed, Letters, I. v.0 1 

Nature ... is entirely opposed to the eentinuanee of 
paths through her forests. HarpePe Mag., LXXI. 221. 

2. Uninterrupted succession or continuation; 
indefinite prolongation ; perpetuation. 

I make not love to the eentinuanee of days, but to th# 
goodness of them. Bacon, Death. 

They made suite to the Gov? to have some portion of land 
given them for continuance, and not by yearly lotto. 

Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 137. 

The brute Immediately regards his own preservation or 
the contfntumM of his species. Addison, Spectator. 

3. Progression of time. 

In thy book all my members were written, which in eon- 
tinuamce were fashioned. rs. oxxxix. 13. 

4. In law : (a) The deferring of a trial or hear- 
ing, or the fixing of a future day for the parties 
to a suit to appear or to be heard. Specifical- 
ly — (b) In the United States, the deferring of 
a trial or suit from one stated term of the court 
to another. 

It is on account of the long Intervals between terms that 
continuances (which now constitute the chief means of the 
“ postponement swindle ") are so eagerly sought 

The Century, XXX. 381. 

5f. Continuity; resistance to a separation of 
parts; a holding together ; ductility. 

Wool, tow, cotton, and raw silk have, beside the desire 
of continuance in regard to the tenultjr of their thread, a 
greediness of moisture. Bacon, Nat Hist, f 846. 

«Bm I and 3. Continuity, etc. See continuation. 

continuant (kpn4in'$-$nt), ft [< L. continv- 
an(t-)8 , ppr. of continuare, continue: see con- 
tinue.] In math., a determinant all whose con- 
stituents vanish, except those in the principal 
diagonal and the two bordering minor diago- 
nals, while all those of one of these minor di- 
agonals are equal to negative unity: as, 


l 

b 

-1 

0 


—1 


0 

0 

1 

d. 


Also cumvlant. 

eontinuatet (kon-tin'fi-ftt), v. t. [< L. continua- 
tus , pp. of continuare' join together, make con- 
tinuous : see continue.] To join closely together, 
Abp. Potter. 

coxndnuatot (kon-tin^-at), a. [< L. continuattui, 
pp. : see the verb.] 1. Immediately united ; 
closely joined. 

We are of him and In him, even as though our very flesh 
and bones should be msde continuate with his. 

Hogker, Eccles. Polity, v. 66. 

A general cause, a continuate cause, an inseparable ac- 
cident, to all men, is discontent, care, misery. 

Burton, Anat. of Met, p. 170. 

9. Uninterrupted: unbroken; continuing for 
an indefinite length of time; continued. 

O, tlb a dangerous and a dreadful things 


« pace on continuate. earth. 
Chapnu 


v, w* • uwiipirui 

To leave a sure t 

Chapman, Byron's Conspiracy, 1. 1. 
Untirable and continuate goodness. Shak.,T. of A., i. 1. 

continuatelyt (kqn-tin^-ft-li), adv. Continu- 
ously; without interruption. 

The water ascends gently and by intermissions, but It 
falls continuately. Bp. Wilkint, Archimedes, xv. 

continuation (kgn-tin-fi-6'shgn), n. [as F. con- 
tinuation sa Sp. continuadon as Pg. eontinuagOo 
as It continuations, < L. continuation), < conti- 
nuare, pp. continuatm, continue: see continue.] 

1 . The aet or fact of continuing or prolonging ; 
extension of existence in a line or series. 

These things roust needs be the works of Providence for 
the continuation of the species. Ray, 

Preventing the continuation of the royal line. 

Macaulay, Hist Eng., xxiv. 

2. Extension or carrying on to a further point ; 
the thing oontinued: as, the continuation of a 
story. — 8. Extension in space; a carrying on 
in length; prolongation: as, the continuation 
of a line in surveying.— 4. In math., a process 
in fluxions equivalent to integration by parts. 
—5. ph Trousers. [Slang.] — Oonttsuatton dsy. 
Same as contango day (which see, under eonf ongo).— Oon* 
tfamsMfln Of days. In Scots law, the summons In a 
civil process fomerly authorised the defender to In ettoft 
to appear on a oertain day, with continuation ef dam, 
and he might be brought lnto court either on the any 

named or later, as the party chose, unless the 

forced on by protestation. -f — 



**** * of freed o m from interruption In iptoe or t|ms. 
Thu* wo apeak of the mntimmttm of a line of raOaoad 
(that to. the construction of it beyond a certain point, or 
the pan thushdonstrueted) ; *the continuance of suffering ; 
the uMttmtUy of Ahem (that Is, their coheslon-or preserva- 
tion of relations). A forty would break the continuoueneu 
of a line of railroad. Bee conlinuoue. 

The rich country from thenoe to Portioi . . . appearing 
only * continuation of the ©tty. Brydone. 

There Is required a continuance of warmth to ripen the 
beet and noblest fruits. Dryden, Bed. of Virgil'* Georgies. 

When allmb, as we say, “goes to deep." it to because the 
nerves supplying it have been subjected to pressure suffi- 
cient to destroy the nervous continuity of tne fibres. 

Huxley and Voutnam , Physiol., f 820. 

tomtliraAthre (kon-tin^-4-tiv), a. and n. [« 
Pg. It continuativo , < LL. conffnsatfmtf, < L. oon- 
Umatus, pp. of oofttoware, continue: see con- 
Untie.] I, a. Having the character of continu- 
iri|b or of causing continuation or prolongation. 

n. *. i. An expression noting permanence 
or duration. 

To these may be added oontfnuativee : as, Rome remains 
to (his day ; which includes at least two propositions, viz. 
Romo was and Rome is. t Watte, Logic. 

9. In gram., a loose or unemphatic copulative ; 
a connective. 

Continuance e . . . consolidate sentences into one con- 
tinuous whole. ‘ Harr is, Hermes, ii. 

continnatirely (kon-tin ' $-ft-tiv-li ) , adv. In a 
continuativo manner ; in continuation, 
oontinaator (kon-tin 'u-a-tor), n. [= F. con- 
Unuatrur = Sp. Pg. contmuador at It. continue 
tore , < L. as if *conUnuator, < conttnuare, pp. con- 
tfnuatm , continue: see continue.] One who or 
that which continues or carries forward; as, the 
continuator of an unfinished history. 

The purely chronological or annalistic method fof his- 
tory], though pursued by the learned Baronlus and his 
eonhnuatore , to now generally abandoned. 

Schaff, Hist Christ Church, 1. 1 4. 

continue (kon-tin 'u), v . ; pret. andpp. continued, 
ppr. continuing. [< ME. continue w, contunen, < 
OF. continuer , F. continuer = Pr. Sp. Pg. oon- 
tinuar ss It. contmuare , < L. conUnuarr, join, 
unite, make continuous (in apace or time), < 
continuus , continuous, unbroken: see continu- 
ous L trans . If. To connect or unite; make 
continuous. 

The use of the navel to to continue the Infant uuto the 
mother. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., v. 5. 

9. To extend from one point to another; pro- 
duce or draw out in length : as, continue the line 
from A to B ; let the line be continued to the 
boundary. — 3. To protract or cany on ; not to 
cease from or terminate. 

Her, if it pleas© your goodness© for to hire [hear], 

With yow I haiio continued my sendee 

In jiese aud rest. Otnerydc* (£. £. T. S.), L 577. 

* O continue thy lovlngklndness unto them that know 
thee. Ps. xxxvi. 10. 

4. To persevere in ; not to cease to do or use : 
as, to continue the same diet. 

The seizing Shlpwrackt-men has been also a custom at 
Pegu, but whether still continued 1 know not. 

Dumpier, Voyages, II. i 8. 

You know how to make yourself happy, by only continu- 
ing such a life as you have been long accustomed to lead. 

Pope. 

6. To carry on from the point of suspension ; 
resume the course of; extend in tne same 
course: as, to continue a line of railroad from 
its present terminus; the story will be contin- 
ued next week.— 6. To suffer or cause to re- 
main as before; retain: as, to continue judges 
in their posts. 

Disturbances in the celestial regions ; though so regu- 
lated and moderated by the power of the Hun, prevailing 
over the heavenly bodies, as to continue the world in its 
state. Bacon, Physical Fables, L, Expl. 

Let us pray that God maintain and continue our most 
excellent king here present, true Inheritor of this our 
realm. Latimer, lit Sermon bet Edw. VI., 1549. 

7f. To keep enduringly ; prolong the state or 
life of* 

If a child were continued In a grot or cave under the 
earth uadi maturity of age, and came suddenly abroad, 
be would have strange and absurd imaginations. 

Baton, Advancement of Learning, 11. 828. 

Rut Barnardine must die this afternoon ; 

And how shall we continue Claudio? 

8hak. f M. for M., lv. 8. 

XL Mnm*. 1. To go forward or onward in 
•ajroonrM or action; proceed: the opposite of 
dMtoe; as, he continued talking for some minutes 


tm 

'jtauasa viSKssaxs!--- 

fitoSTipeotator^o. 850. 

.9. To persevere; be steadfast or constant in 
any course* 

If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples in- 
deed. John wiift. 8L 

8. To remain in a state or place; bide or stay 
indefinitely. 

The multitude . . . continue with me now three days, 
and have nothing to eat Hat xv. 82. 


Tothtohahitof oom bt au tty at attention, tracing the ftrst 
4mgtofdsa to Its remoter oonseque n cee,thephaoiophioal 
■emus owes many of its disooveriee. 

It JYXeraeli, Lit Char., p. 178. 

To break the continuity of the land, and afford the easier 
and readier intercourse of water conveyance. 

D. Webster, Speech, June 6, 1888. 

Fire will live In It [vapor of the grotto del Can!) no long- 
er than In water; because it wraps itself . . . about the 
flame, and by Its continuity binders . . . air and nitre from 
coming to its succour. A&dUon, Italy. 

9. In math, and philos., a connection of points 
(or other elements) as intimate as that of the 


These men, ... to excuse those Gentlemens suspicion — r — «•—- 

of their running to the Salvages, returned to the Fort and instants or points of an interval of time : thus, 

tb * re /w , * c. m— . , T mo the continuity of space consists in this, that a 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith t True Travels, 1. 218. • * - • ^ 

Hopelessly continuing in mistakes, they live and die In 
their absurdities. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 


Those early years which, no matter how long we con- 
tinue, are said to make up the greater portion of our life. 

Stedman, Viet Poets, p. 116. 

4. To last ; be durable ; endure ; bo permanent. 

Thy kingdom shall not continue 1 Ham. xiil. 14. 

God to the soule, the life, the strength, and sinnew, 
That quickens, moues, and makes this Frame continue. 

Sylvester, tr of Du Bartas s Weeks, i. 7. 
»gyn. 8. Sojourn, etc. See abide l 
continued (kon-tin 'fid), p. a. [Pp. of continue , t\] 
1. Drawn out; protracted; produced; extend- 
ed in length ; extended without interruption. 

A bridge of wondrous length 
From hell continued, reaching the utmoat orb 
Of this frail world. Milton , P. L., ii. 1029. 

9. Extended in time without intermission ; pro- 


point can move from any one position to any 
other so that at each instant it shall have a 

pent to not, however, sproper definttEnjof 4 


but only an < 


nplificadou drawn from time. The < 


definitions— the feet that adjacent parts have their limits 
In common (Aristotle), Infinite divisibility (KantXtne fact 
that between any two points there is a third (which Is true 
of the system of rational numbers) —are inadequate. The 
less unsatisfactory definition Is that of G. Cantor, that con- 
tinuity Is the perfect concatenation of a system of points 
— words which must be understood in special senses. Can- 
tor calls s system of points concatenated when any two of 
them being given, and also any finite distance, however 
small, It is always possible to find a finite number of other 
points of the system through which by successive steps, 
each less than the given distance; It would be possible to 
proceed from one of the given points to the other. Be 
terms a system of points perfect when, whatever point not 
belonging to the system he given, it is possible to find a 
finite distance so small that there are not an infinite num- 
ber of pointaof the system within that distance of the 


caeding without cessation ; continual : as, a con- given point Ar examples of a concatenated system not 


tinned fever — Continued bass. See figured baa, un 
der bans*, and Ihoroughba**.— Continued fever. See 
continual fever, under continual.— Continued fives. See 
flee. — Continued fraction, in olg., an expression of the 
form (introduced by Lord Brouncker, 1068) 

“ + T7 !_ 

C + y 

ar+? __ 

e +" eta, 


perfect Cantor gives the rational and also the irrational 
numbers in any IntervsL As an example of a perfect sys- 
tem not concatenated, he gives all the numbers whose ex- 
pression in decimals, however far carried out, would con- 
tain no figures except 0 end 9. 

The simplest of the Concrete Sciences, Astronomy and 
Geology, yield the idea of continuity with great distinct- 
ness. 1 do not mean continuity ot existence merely > I mean 
continuity of causation : the unceasing production of effect 
— the never-ending work of every force. 

//. Spencer, Htddy of SodoL, p. 881 


fraction to one in which etc. ■ 1. An 

improper continued fraction is ohe in which these quan- 
tities are all —1. The quantities a, h, c, d, c, etc., are 
termod the quotient# or incomplete quotients. A terminat- 
ing continued fraction to one having a finite number of 
quotients. A periodic or recurring continued fraction is 
one in which the quotients constitute a finite series re- 


wVmm m *.»*-*** an j. a x The motion 6t a material particle which has continuous 

jSjxMSUSSff"" u thotype,md “ e “ pUrot 

Clerk MaxweU, Matter and Motion, Art. xxv. 
3. In zool. and anat . , that part of a thing 
which lies between the two ends, as the shaft 
of a long bone, or its diaphyms, as distin- 

guished from its condyles or epiphyses, or the 

t wring over aud over again without ceasing.— Contin- middle portion of the bill of a bird, as dis- 
ued or continual proportionals, a series of three or tuumished from the base and apex, rchtefly an 
more quantities compared together so that the ratio to term, and especially a singled one : a* 13m 

JJje jaw® between every two adjRc'entt6niM,vlx.. between flauture of a bone in itocodmutfp. J -Oontlnuitf Of 
the first and second, the second and third, the third and frt yma in the Kantian phiioe., the doctrine that If A 
as, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, etc ; , where the terms con- jmd B are two concepts such that A includes the whole 

content of B and more, there will always be a third con- 
cept C, such that A includes the whole content of C aud 
more, while C includes the whale content of B and more. 
— Equation of oonttnulty, fir hydrodynamce, the equar 
tion which expresses that any change in the quantity of 
fluid within any closed surface to, in the absence of sources 
or sinks within the surface, due to the flow of fluid through 
the surface. In ita differential form the equation is 


fourth, etc. • M| 8. Key 1| Of IVf OlVtf 
ttnually increase In a double ratio Such quantities are 
also said to be in continued propoition and a series of 
continued proportionals to otlicrw toe called a geometrical 
jrrogreeeion. — Qontftnusd voyage, oi continuous voy- 
age, a voyage prosecuted to completion. In the law of 
pil/es, a voyage of a vessel carrying contraband of war, 
or carrying goods Intended for a blockaded port, although 
in fact 'tided by stopping short of the unlawful destina- 
tion and making a transhipment in order to evade the law, 
is treated by some courts as if continued, thus bringing 
upon the vessel and cargo the same liability as If itliaa 
continued the voyage and effected the unlawful purpose. 

(kon-tiu/ud-li), adv. Without in- 
terruption; without ceasing. 

By perseverance, I do not understand a continuedly uni- 
form, equal course of obedience, and such as is not lnter- 
lupted with the least act of sin. Ko ms. 

continuer (kon-tin'fi-ar), n. 1. One who con- 
tinues ; one who has’ the power of perseverance. 

I would my horse had the speed of your tongue ; and so 
good a continuer. Shak., Much Ado, i. I. 


dp , dpt* . dpv dpw m n 
dt dx dy dz * 

where t to the time, p the density, x, y, t the rectangular 
coordinates, and u, v, w the corresponding component! 
of the velocity. -Law Of oon taulty. the doctrine Chat 
continuous changes in conditions will be accompanied by 
continuous changes in the results. This law was first set 
forth by LeibniU in 1687, and employed to show that the 
properties of the parabola may be deduced from thaw of 
the ellipse, the laws of rest from those of motion, etc. 
Later he declared it applicable to such questions as 
whether there is an uninterrupted series of species from 
the highest to the lowest Tne doctrine has often been 
understood as implying that there are no abrupt varia- 
tions in nature. 


Also the grett tempest contynowd so owtrageowsly, that 
w* vnw never in Rich a ] tor in all our liir. 

Torkiagtm, mm* Travell, p. 68. 


9. One wbo carries forward anything that bad ^ , , . ... , . . . . t . , 

beea or ^ U P » '"“we tSShad been 

pursued, by another or others ; a continuator: C an calculate where it was at any past time, and where it 
as, the continuer of a history. a ill be at any future time. IT. K . Chford , Lectures, L 12L 

Mr. Wtnthrop to a distinguished continuer of the mem- Solution of oonttnulW, rupture; separation of parts 
orable line of occasional oratoia in uhteh Massachusetts intimately connocted. *» Byn. Continuance, etc. See com- 
has been ... so fruitful. tinuatum. 

Kew York Evening Poet, Oct SO, 1886. COUtlXlUOllS (kon-tin'u-us), a . [as F. COHtinu m 
COntlnnlBg (kon-tin'y-ing), p. a . [Ppr. of con- Pr. contiuu = Sp. Pg, It. continuo, < L. continuus, 
tinue, r.] Remaining fixed or permanent ; abid- joined, connected, uninterrupted (in space or 
ing; lasting; endunng; persevering. timo), < conUnere f bold together: see continent 

Here have we no continuing city. ““ 

Oonttnuing guaranty. Hoc guaranty. 
oontinningly (kon-tin 'u-ing-li), adv . 
interruption; continuously. 

He aayth that the sayd vii slepers were closed in that 
caue, the first yere of Decius. and so sloped contynuyngly 
to the last time or yeres of Theodocins the yonger., 

Fabyan, Chron., I. coxiv. 

oontranit (kon-ti-nij'i-ti), n. [< F* continuity 
as 8p. mmttmidad as Pg* conHnuidade as It. con- 
tinuity continuitate t < L. eontinu4ta(t-Js, < con- 
tinuus, continuous: see continuous.] 1. Unin- 


Heb. xiii 14. 


and contain.] 1 . Characterised by continuity ; 
not affected by disconnection of parts or inter- 
Without ruption of sequence; having uninterrupted ex- 
tent, substance, or existence; unbroken. 

By changes in the form of the land and of climate* ma- 
rine areas now eoMtattiotif must often have existed within 
recent times in a far less eontinuoue and nutform condi- 
tion than at preseut Daman, Origin of Species, p. 169. 

It {Carlyle's " History of Frederick the Great"] is a 
bundle of lively episodes rather than a continuous narra- 
tive. Lowed, Study Windows, p. 147. 

I am more than I was yesterday. This “more" repre- 
sents the growth which I said was implied in the very pon- 


terrupted connection part, in «p«ee or time ; “^1*^** 

uninterruptedness . A Lanier, The Bogltoh Hovel, p. 87. 
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• continues* 

2. TJnintermitted, or constantly renewed; con* 
tinned. — 3. In hot., not deviating from unifor- 
mity: the reverse of interrupted. Thus, a stem 
which has no joints is said to be continuous . — 
Continuous bearings, chains of timber laid under the 
lroad for their support, In place of stone or 


rails of a railroad 

wooden sleepers flxod at certain intervals. The chains 
of timber, or longitudinal sleepers, are secured to cross- 
transoms fixed to piles. --Ctoiisuous brake, girder, 
impost, etc. See the nouns. — Continuous function, a 
function whose differential coefficient la nowhere infinite, 
so that an infinitesimal increment of the variable produces 
an infinitesimal increment in the value of the function.— 
Continuous-service certificate, a certificate issued to 
enlisted men in the United States navy who reenlist at COntOTSlon, 
the expiration of their term of service —Continuous contOTBiOll' 
voyage. See continued voyage, under continued. »ByiL - 
Continuous, Incessant, Continual, etc. See incessant. 

continuously (kon-tin'u-us-li), adv. With con- 
tinuity or continuation*; without interruption; 
unbrokenly. 


the fourth and 
fifth centuries A. 
1>., but 'their an- 
cient appellation 
Is unknown, and 
the pnniose for 
whioh they were 
employed is un- 
certain. It has 
l»een supposed 
that they were 
given as tickets or 
certificates to suc- 
cessful competi- 
tors in the ganup. 


eac^ 6 other by well-marked Tines of difference, and they 
have not the power ot so intermixing with each other as 
to produce continuously fertile progeny. 

Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 184. 

continuousness (kqn-tin'(i-ufl-noB), ft. The state 
or quality of being continuous ; uninterrupted- 
ness.ssgyiL Continuity, etc. See continuation. 


1st. Old spell- 
ings of contor- 
tion, contor- 
tionist 
contort (kon-t6rt')> i. t 



Reverse. 

Contomiate with head of Trajan — British 
Museum. ( Size ot the original. ) 


[< L. contortus , pp. of 


contorquere (> It. contorcere), twist, < cow-, toge- 


fitonring (kon-tttr'ing), n, [Verbal n. of con - 
ur, v.]Tno act of forming or determining a 


See contour4ine. 


continuum (kon-tin'ii-um), w. ; pi. continua (-ft), 
[L., nent. ot 


touches^ tartes, pains, and pleasures. 



oontour (kon-t#r'), v, t [< contour, ft.] To 
make a contour or outline of ; mark with eontourt 
or oontour-lines : as, contoured maps, 
contour-feather (kon-tOr'feVH'trj, n. In or- 
nith .. one of the feathers which determine the 
details of oontour of a bird; pi,, the general plu- 
mage which appears upon the surface, as distin- 
guished from hidden down-feathers, etc. 

Contour-feathers , pennn or plum* proper, have a per- 
fect stem composed of calamus and rhacbls, with vanes of 
pennaoeous structure, at least in part, usually plumula* 
oeous toward the base. These form the groat bulk of the 
surface plumage, Court, Key to N. A. Birds, p, 86. 

contour-hair (kon-tfir'hftr), n. One of the hairs 

whicl/to some extent determines tie contour 
of the animal : distinguished from the hidden 
under-fur. The fur of the seal or heaver when dressed 
for use in garments, etc., is deprived of its contour-hairs. 

The various forms of hairs, whether woolly or oontour- 
hairs , setce or spines, are merely modifications of one and 
the same early condition. 

Qegenbavr, Comp. Anat. (trana.), p. 420. 

coni 

tour , 

contour or ooutour-line. 

In true contouring , regular horizontal lines, at fixed ver- 
tical Intervals, are traced ovor a country, and plotted on 
to the maps. R. A. Proctor, Light Science, p. 280. 

M , In sure., a line 

joining points of equal elevation on a surface ; 
a line or level carried along the surface of a 
country or district at a uniform height above 
the sea-level. When laid down or plotted on a map or 
plan, such lineB show the elevations and depressions of the 
surface of the ground, the degree of accuracy depending 
on the number of lilies or levels taken. In the maps of the 
Ciiast and Geodotic Survey of the United States the oon- 
tout lines are generally gi\ en for every 20 feet of elevation. 
It is essential to the completeness of a eoutour-line that it 
should lie carried on till it returns to the point whence it 
started, thus describing a closed curve. The littoral cor- 
don or outline of the sea forma a natural eontoui-line. 
Hie system of representing the form of the earth s surface 
by means of horizontal lines at equal vertical distances 
was piubably invented by Philippe Buache in 1744. 

Contour-lines, eighty feet apart vertically, were run; 
and intermediate fortv -foot contours werciuteriiolated by 
liieans of slope-measurements In the steeper parts, and by 
running curves in the more level ]>ortions. 

Science, 111. 865. 

Contour-line map, a map ill which the elevations are in- 
dicated by contour-lines, which muy be diawu at any dis- 
tance apart, accoidmg to the scale adopted and the accu- 
racy with which tho surveys have lieen made. Where the 
slope is steep the lines are more crowded together, and 
vice versa. This is, on the whole, the most advantageous 
method of representing topography where the scale adopt- 
ed Is largo 

requiring great suppleness of “the joints ami COntOUrnd (kon-tUr-na ), a, [F., np. of row- 
involving eon tortea or unnatural postures. togrwrr, turn round: see contour, w.j In her., 
contortions (kon-tdr'shus), a. r < Contortion 4 turn / <] toward tlio sinister: said of an animal 
Affectedly contortions; twisted. [Rare.] used as a .bearing, 
contortive (kon-tAr'tiv), a. [< contort 4 -ire.] contoumiate (kon-tfir ni-at), a. and ft. Same 
Pertaining or relating to contortion ; express- as contormatc 

ing contortion. contr. An abbreviation of contracted and con- 

contortnplicate (kon-t6r-tu'pli-kat), a. [< L. 


ther, 4* torquere, twist, turn round: see tort , tor- 
ture.] To twist, draw, bend, or wrench out of 
shape ; make crooked or deformed. 

The vertebral arteries are variously contorted. Ray. 
Tlio olive-trees in Provence are . . . neither so tall, so 
stout, nor so richly contorted as . . . beyond the Alps. 

H. Jam es, Jr., Little Tour, p. 168. 

continues, continuous: see continu- contorted ( kon-t6r ' ted) , p. a. [Pp. of contm't. 
oils.] A continuous spread or extension; aeon- '’•] Tvnsted: drawn awry; distorted; twisted 
tinulty: a continuous quantity. Hoc continuity, on itseU : m hot, nsuaUy the samo as convolute, 

The animal world la a continuum of -moll,, alghta, ^tortion ”kon-t6r^S)?«. r=F. contorsion 

= Hp. contortion = Pg. con torstto = It. con tor- 


fa one, < h. contortio(n^), < contorquerc, pp . con- 
tortus, twist: see contort.] 1, The act of twist- 
ing or wrenching, or the state of being twisted 
or wrenched ; specifically, the act of writhing, 
especially spasmodically; a twist ; wry mo- 
tion; distortion: as, the contortion of the mus- 
cles of the face. 

When Croft’s “ Life ot I>r. Young” was spoken of us a g<»od 
imitation of Dr. Johnson’s stylo, “ No, no.’ sahl In- [Burke], 
“ it M not a good imitation of Johnson , It Iiah all his ]>omn, 
without his force; it has all the nodmsiticH of the oak, 
without its strength ; it has all the contortion* of the m 
hjl, without the inspiration.” Sir J. Prior, llurkc 

His [M. Stahl’*] attributing to the hyping a faculty of 
contortion or spirally colling themselves, which from their 
nature they do not and cannot jmssess, is calculated to in- 
validate all that he otherwise observed and depicted. 

Encuc. Brit., XIV. 555. 

2. In surg ., a twisting or wresting of a limb or 
member of the body out of its natural situation ; 
partial dislocation. 

[< contor- 
‘c feats 




. U. Leive*, IToba. of Life and Mind, II. ill. f 12. 

It is interesting to note that all possible sensations ot 
colour, of tone, and of temperature constitute as many 
groups of qualitative continua. By continuum is here 
meant a series of presentations changing gradually in qiial 
ity, L e., so that auy two difler less the more they approx 
imato in the series. J. Ward, Encye. Brit., X.v. 51. 

COXlt- line (kont'lln or -lin), it. [For * cant-line, < 
cant* 4 fine 2 .] 1. Naut., the space between the 
bilges of casks which are stowed alongside of one 
another. — 2. The space between the strands 
on the outside of a rope, which in worming is 
filled up. so as to ihake the rope nearly cylin- 
drical. E. H. Knight. 

COntO (kon'to), ft. [Pg., a million, also a story, 
tale, lit. an account, a count, = E. count 1 , ft.] 

A Portuguese money of account, in which large 
sums are calculated, equal to 1,000,000 reis, or 
$1 ,080. A eon to of vontos is a million routes. In Brazil, 
owing to the smallet value of the milreis, the conto is equal 
to only 8546. 

Oontopus (kon- 
short, 4 Or. iroi 
of small clamatorial 
nidw, charac- 
terized, among 
the little tyrant 
flycatchers, by 
their extremely 
small feet. The 
common wood-pe- 
wee of North Amer- 
ica, C. virens, is the 

ooSuiTSS • ' ‘ VT ^ tM ’ t T i *e <1 (.*** contort), 

northern flycatch 
er (C. borealis X 
Cones’* flycatcher 
(C. pertinax), and 
other species, 
chiefly of the warm- 
er parts of Amer- 
ica. 

contomiate 

(kon-tdr'ni-at), 
a. and n, [Also 

written contourmate, also, as It., con torniato ; = 

F. contomiate, < It. contomiato , contomiate, < 
contomo, circuit, circumference: see contour, 
ft*] L a. Having a furrowed circumference or 
circular furrow. 

II. ft. A coin or medal having such a circum- 
ference : a term applied by numismatists to eer- 

1 r J j»u iwr wwwo mu hi u«r uotwinhw uomjrw k iiqq ~ ^ ' _ j - t . it 

tain Roman muscular devel opme nt. contra and counter-. Specifically— (o) In the com- 

copper pieces, 0. W. Holmes, A Mortal Antipathy, L po™* ****** of musical instruments, a prefix signifying a 

1 , vt ^ A large form or variety, yielding tones an octave lower than 

whrnh are Spedflcally-(o) In the Jus arts, a line or lines represent- the typical form : as, contrabass , o 
characterized ing the outline of any flgura double. (6) In her,, contrary. 

by having on in the best pdychromy great use is made of outlines or C(ffi^i^4ll^IlllSticEd (kon'trJ-ar-ith-metM- 
oaeh side a contours. O. N. Rood, Modern ( hromatios, p. 811. ’ ,v 


contortuplicatus , reg. contort* plica tux, < cantor- contra (kon ' trg,h odti. and prep. [L. contra, < 
tus, twisted (see contort), + pheatus , pp. of pli- ° UM i (*»©© com-), + - tra, ablative 

rare, fold : see plicatc.T 1. fnlwt.tWiWind f( *?- of a compar. suffix == K -IXit in 
plaited or folded. — 2. In eool. , crinkled, as the eT » hi-tner, etc., in of-ter^etc. Cf. L. f«- 
/ ■ tra, ex-tra, similarly formed. From L. contra, 

through F., comes E. counter -, counter 2 , encoun- 
ter, and country, q. v.l A Latin adverb and 
preposition (and prefix), meaning i against,’ 
’over against/ * opposite/ 'in front of/ orig. 


Wood pewee {Contofux vtreni). 


Eoir of a negro, 
contour (kon-tfir' or kon'tfir), n. [< F. contour 
(ss 8p. Pg. It. contomo), circuit, circumference, 
outline, \ contoumer = Sp. contomar = Pg. con- 
tomear ss It. contomar e, < ML. contornare, go 
round, turn round, < L. com- (intensive) 4 tor- 
nare, turn: see turn, and cf. tour.] The outline 
of a figure or body; the line that defines or 
bounds anything ; the periphery considered as 
distinct from the object : used chiefly in speak- 
ing of rounded or sinuous bodies. 


e phrase per 
na con; also 


'in comparison with’: used in the 
contra, and, abbreviated, in pro and con ; 
in various legal phrases, as contra bonos mores ; 
usually an a prefix in words taken frpm the 
Latin or Romance languages, or formed analo- 
gously in English. In introducing a legal cita- 
tion it means 'to the contrary/ See contra 



Obtests. 


circular fur- 
row. They hear 
on one face a head 
(of N«ro, Trajan, 
etc.), and on the 
other a subject 
generally relating 
to the games in 
the circus or am- 
phitheater. They 
were doubtless is- 
sued at Home in 



O. N.j 

(b) Iu fort., the horizontal outline of work# of defense. Iff 

uhen the conformation of the ground or works is de- ^ 7 . 17 / rm.« 

scribed by oontours or horizontal sections, these sections 

are taken at some fixed vertical interval from each other SS?/** Lsi&i? J8 » eto, » ln owntlnu ® d wntra-arith- 
•uitod to the scale of the drawing or the subject in hand ; * 1 ^ - r r\ 

and the distances of the surf see, at each interval, above COntrapftnd (kon tra-Dana). a. and ft. [m D, 
or below some assumed plane of cgroparlson, see given in contrabands ss G. contraband, contreband bb Dan. 
figures at the most convenient places on the plaa (c) In 
surv., a curve of equal elevation on a map ; a contour- 
line. (d) In math., a closed curve considered as lnolos- 
ing an area.-Ari«L Of a oontour. Bee area. sSyn. Pro- 
fits, etc* Bee ovtlm*. 


Contraband m F. contrebande.i It. contrabbando 
ss Bp. Pg. oontrabando (ML. oontrabannum), 
prop, emttsay to proclamation! < L. contra, 
against, 4 ML. bandum, bammn, a proolama- 


eattaAud 1981 . 


co n tr a ct 


tion, ban: mo bo**, «,] L a. Prohibited or 
excluded by proclamation, law, or treaty. 

I 4m who gain subsistence by contraband dealing, 

And a mode of abstraction strict people call “stealing.’' 

Barham, lugpldtby Legends, 1. 308, 

To restrain contraband Intelligence and trade, a system 
of searches, seizures, permits, and passes had been intro- 
duced, I think, by Qen. Fremont 

Lincoln, In Baymond, p. 404. 

Articles by general consent deemed to be contraband 
are such as appertain immediately to the uses of war. 

WooUey, Introd. to Inter. Law, f 179. 
Contraband goods, such goods as are prohibited to l>e 
imported or exported by the laws of a particular klugdom 
or state, or by the law of nations, or by special treaties. 
In timo of war, arms and munitions of war, and such other 
articles as may directly aid belligerent operations (called 
contraband of war), are not permitted by one belligerent 
to be transported by neutrals to the other, but arc under 
the law of nations held to be contraband and liable to cap- 
ture and condemnation. 

Contraband of war perhaps denoted at first that which 
a belligerent publicly prohibited the exportation of Into 
his enemy’s country, and now those kinds of goods which 
by the law of nations a neutral cannot send into either of 
the countries at war without wrong to the other, or which 
by conventional law the states making a treaty agree to 
put uuder this rubric. 

Wool try, Introd. to Inter. Law, 1 178. 

In the very tint commercial treaty made by the United 
States, that with France, . . . the definition of contraband 
good* was also laid down as being solely munitions of war. 

E. Schuyler , American Diplomacy, p. 868. 

H. n. 1. Illegal or prohibited traffic. 

Persons most bound ... to prevent contraband . 

Burke , State of the Nation, App. 

This (the ocean] is a prodigious security against a direct 
contraband with foreign countries ; but a circuitous con- 
traband to one state, through the medium of another, 
would be both easy and safe. 

A. Hamilton, Federalist, No. 12. 

2. Anything by law prohibited to be imported 
or exported. 


posed to or inconsistent with good morals : im- 
moral: frequently used in legal discussions: 
as, if not an infraction of law, it is certainly 
contra bonos mores . 

Contracts contra bonos more s are void. 

Bapalje and Lawrence, Law Diet, L 279. 

contract (kon-trakt'), v. [= F. contractor = = Sp. 
Pg. contractor , contratar = It. contrattare, < L. 
contractus, pp. of contrahere , draw together, col- 
‘ lect, occasion, cause, make a bargain, < com-, to- 
gether, + trahere , draw : see tract Cf. attract, 
detract, extract, protract, retract ] L trans. 1. 
To draw together or closer ; draw into a smaller 
compass, either by compression or by the omis- 
sion of parts; shorten; abridge; condense; 
narrow ; lessen : as, to contract a space or an 
inclosure ; to contract the period of life ; to con- 
tract a word or an essay. 

But I must contract my thought* . . . tliat I may have 
room to insist on one plain, useful inference. 

Bp. Atterbury , Sermon*, I. ix. 

It is painful to hear that a state which used to lie fore- 
most in acts of liberality . . . h> contracting her ideas, 
and pointing them to local and independent measures. 

Washington, in Bancrofts Hist. Const., I. 422. 

A government which infracts natural liberty less than 
others is that which best coincides with the. aims attrib- 
uted to rational creatures. Brougham. 

2. To draw the parts of together; wrinkle; 
pucker. 

Thou cry’dst, Indeed 1 

And didst contract and purse thy brow together. 

Shut., Othello, iiL 8. 

3. In gram., to shorten by combi nation of con- 
current vowels into one long vowel or a diph- 
thong. — 4. To betroth; alliance. 

I’ll be marry d to Morrow, 1 11 lw contracted to Night 
Congren , Way of the World, iiL 6. 


At this date the hawker bore a bad character for dealings 
in contraband. S. Lowell, Taxes in England, III. 35. 

3. In the United States, during the civil war, a 
negro slave, especially au escaped or a captured 
slave : so called from a decision of General B. F. 
Butler, in 1861, that slaves coming into his lines 
or captured were contraband of war, and so sub- 
ject to confiscation. 

What I have said of the proportion of free colored per- 
sons to the whites in the District {of Columbia] Is from the 
census of I860, having no reference to iiersons called con- 
trabands. Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 326. 

Occasional contraband, goods treated as contraband by 
a belligerent, upon the pretext or justification that, though 
not ordinarily contraband, they are in eflect such by rea- 
son of the ]>eculiar circumstances of the occasion; doubt- 
ful articles put into the list of contraband by a belligerent 
merely liecause they are not the product of tlio exporting 
country, or bccauae they are inteuded for a naval or mili- 
tary port, or for similar reasons. 

The doctrine of occasional contraband, or contraband ac- 
cording to circumstances, is not sufficiently established to 
be regarded as a jwrt of the law of natious. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, 9 180. 

contraband! (kon'tra-band), v. t. [< contra- 
band, a . ] 1. To declare prohibited ; forbid. 

The law severely contrabands 
Our taking business ulf men’s hands. 

S. Butler , Hudihras. 

2. To import illegally, as prohibited goods; 
smuggle. 

Christian shippes . . . are there also searched for con- 
cealed Blaues, and goods contrabanded. 

Sandy s, Travailes, p. 87. 

contrabandism (kon'tra-ban-dizm), «i. [< con- 
traband + -4gm.1 Trafficking in contravention 
of the customs laws; smuggling. 

contrabandist (kon'tra-ban-dtat), n. [= Sp. 
Pg. oontrabandista ; as contraband + -tsf.J One 
wno traffics illegally ; a smuggler. 

It was proved that one of the contrabandists had providod 
the vessel in which the ruffian O'Brien had carried Hcum 
Goodman over to France. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxiii. 

contrabass (kon'trft-baB),' a. and ft. [Bee con - 
trabasso.] I, a. In music, sounding an octave 
lower than another instrument of the same 
elass, or furnishing the lowest tones in a family 
of instruments : as, a contrabass trombone, sax- 
horn, etc.— Contrabass tuba. Rue tuba. 

XL n. The largest instrument of the viol 
elass; the double-bass (which see). Also con- 
trabasso. 

contrabassist (kon'tr$-bas-ist), n. [< contra- 
bass 4* -tsf.] A performer on the contrabass 
or double-bass. 

oontrabasso (kon-trji-bAs'fto), n. [It., < contra 

• (see contra -) *r basso, bass : see &W*.] Same as 
contrabass. 

oqntra bonos mores (kon'trg. bd'n6a rao'rez). 
fL. : contra, against ; bonos, aco. pi. masc. of 
bonus, good; mores , aco. pi. of mos ( nor -), cus- 
tom! etc. : see contra, bona, and morals.] Op- 


He ho* undertaken, should it )»e necessary, ter swear and 
prove that Charles is at this time contracted by vows and 
honour to your ladyship. 

Sheridan , School foi Scandal, v. 8. 

6. To make, settle, or establish by contract or 
agreement. 

They say there is an Alliance contracted already ’twixt 
Christian V. and the lmke of Sax h Daughter. 

llu well, Letters, I. vi. 2. 

0. To acquire, as by habit, use, or contagion ; 
gain by accretion or variation; bring on; in- 
cur: as, to contract vicious habits by indul- 
gence; to contract debt by extravagance; to 
contract disease. 

Each from each contract new »t length and life. Pope. 

Ho hod apparently cotitracted n strung and early passion 
for the stage. Qijfortl, lilt, to Fold a J'laya, p. xix. 

It Is a bud thing that men should hate each other, but 
it is fur worse that they should coninu t the habit of cut- 
ting ono another’s throats without hat ml 

Macaulay, Milford's lltst Greece. 

TO contract a pair formed of two members of a linear 
series, in math., to put the prior nieinlier one plain* later 
in the scries and the posterior member one place earlier.— 
To contract marriage, to enter into marriage, as dis- 
tinguished from making an engagement or precontract of 
marriage. =ByXL X. To condense, reduce, diminish 

n. in trans. 1. To be drawn together; bo re- 
duced in compass ; become smaller, shorter, or 
narrower; shrink. 

Whatever empties the vessel* gi\es n»om to the fibres 
to contract. Arbuthntd, Aliments. 

Years contracting to a moment. Wordsworth. 

2. To make a bargain; enter into an agree- 
ment or engagement ; covenant: as, to contract 
for a load of flour; to contract to carry the 
mail. 


This Dutchman had contracts with the Genoese for all 
their marble. Erelyn, Diary, Kept. 19, 1676. 


3. To bind one’s self by promise of marriage. 

Although the young folks can contract against their pa- 
rents' will, yet they can bo hindered from possession 

Jet. Taylor, Ductor Dubltantlura, ill. 6. 

=>SyiL 1. Diminish, Ihrindle, etc. Sec decrease. 

contract! (kqn-trakt' ), </. [< D. contractus, pp. : 
see the verli.] 1. Condensed ; brief. 

I have bene y« larger in these things, . . . (thoug in 
other things 1 shal lnteur to in? more contracted that 
tlicir ohildron may see w ith what difficulties their fathers 
wrastled. Brailford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 58. 

2, Concrete. 


Number la first divided as you see, 

For numlier abstract, and numlmr contract. 

T. Hylic (1600). 

3. Contracted; affianced; betrothed. 

First was he contract to Lady Lucy — 

Your mother lives a witness to his vow. 

Shak., Rich, in., ill. 7. 


Contract forms, contract eonJufation, contract 
vaTbB, forms, otc., exhibiting contraction of different 
vowels into a long vowel or diphthong. 


contract (kon'trakt), M. [as F. contrat = Sp. 
Pg. contrato sex It. contratto ss D. kontrakt = 0. 
contract ss Dan. Bw. kontrakt, < L. contractus , a 
drawing together, LL. a contract, agreement, 
< contrahere, pp. contractus, draw together, con- 
tract : see cctn tract, t\] *lf. A drawing together ; 
mutual attraction ; attractive force. 

For nearer contracts than general Christianity, had made 
us so muMi towards ono, that one part cannot escape the 
distemper of the other. Dunne, tetters, vi. 

2. An agreement between two or more parti en 
for the doing or the not doing of some definite 
thing. Parsons, Contracts, I. 6. Bee def, 5. 

Every Law is a Contract between the King and the Peo- 
ple, and tliereforo to be kept. Seldett, Table-Talk, p. 66. 

We may probably credit the Church with the compara- 
tively advanced development of another conception whloh 
we find here— the conception of a Contract. 

Maine, Early Hist, of Institutions, p. 56. 

A contract is one of the highest acts of human free will : 
it is the will bending itself in regard to the future, and 
surrendering the right to change a certain expressed in- 
tention, so that it becomes morally and lurally a wrong to 
act otherwise ; it is the act of two parties in which each 
or one of the two conveys power over himself to the other, 
iu consideration df something done or to be done by the 
other. Woolsey, Introd. to Ihter. Law, § 97. 

Specifically — 3. Betrothal. 

Glo. Touch'd you the bastardy of Edward’s children 7 

Buck. I did ; With his contract with Lady Lucy. 

Shak., Rich. IIL, iiL 7. 

4. The writing which contains the agreement 
of parties, with the terms and conditions, and 
wmch serves as evidence of the obligation. 

The interpretation of contracts is controlled, according 
to the prevailing opinion, by the law and custom of the 
place of performance. Woolsey, Introd. to Iuter. Law, § 72. 


5. Specifically, in law, an interchange of legal 
rights by agreement, (a) In the most general sense, 
any agreement or obligation whereby one party becomes 
bound to another, whether by record or judgment, or by 
assent, or even impliedly, to do or to omit to do an act. 

• In this sense it is used in contradistinction to obligations 
arising out of torts or wrongs, (h) The legal obligation 
resulting from the drawing together of mtndB until they 
meet in an agreement for the doing or the not doing of an 
act. In its narrowest use In tins sejiae it implies an agree- 
ment whore both parties become bound. Contracts of this . 
sort are sometimes called bilateral, to distinguish them 
from unilateral contracts, which bind but one party, (c) 
An agreement in which a party undertakes to do or not to 
do an act. In this sense It Includes unilateral contracts , 
such as promissory notes. ( d ) lu the most strict sense, an 
agreement cn forcible by law ; an agreement upon suffi- 
cient consideration, and iu such form, and made under 
such circumstances, that a breach of it is a good cause of 
action. In tills sense it includes the idea of validity, as dis- 
tinguished from those contracts which lack some element 
necessary to constitute a legal obligation, (e) In civil law, 
as defined by modern authors, the union of two or more 
persons resulting in an accordant declaration of the will, 
with the object of creating a future obligation between 
them. In the Pandects the generic won! was convmtio, 
and tlio word contractus was used for those particular con- 
ventions which were accompanied by such formalities as 
to fall within one of the classes recognised by the law m 
binding; the other conventions, the recognition of which 
w as of later growth, and which were of imperfect effect, 
w ere called pacta.— Accessory contract, aleatory con- 
tract, bare contract, commutative contract, etc. See 
the adjectives. - Contract Of record, a contract made and 
entered of record before a judicial tribunal, as a judgment, 
recognizance, etc.— Executed contract, a contract in re- 
spect of which the thing agreed has been done ; a contract 
by or under which the possession of and right to the chose 
or thing are transferred together, as a deed conveying land. 

- Executory contract, a contract in respect of which the 
thing agreed remains yet to be done, as a contract to convey 
land at a future day. A mutual contrat t (which see) may 
be executed as to one party, and remain executory os to the 
other.— Express contract, a contract in w htch the agree- 
ment is inane in express words or by writing. - -Gambling 
contract, a contract to pay at a certain future time alt 
amount equal to any rlso in the market price of any article 
of commerce, in consideration that the other party will 
pay the amount equal to any fall. Bisltee and Simond*.— 
Implied contract, a contract which the law imputes or 
raises by construction, by reason of some value or service 
rendered, and because common justice requires the party 
to be treated as if he had agreed : as, where one person re- 
ceives (he money of another, a contract to pay it over may 
be implied.- Indeterminate contract, « contract the 
terms of which cannot be fixed by all the parties acting for 
their true interests, because tlio circumstances are such 
that no agreement (nor acquiescence in a lion-agreement) 
can be reached until other motives act.— Innominate con- 
tracts. See nominate contracts, below.- Joint contract 
a contract in which tho contractors are jointly lionnd to 
perform tlio promise or obligation therein contained, or en- 
titled to receive the benefit of such promise olr obligation. 
/touwVr.*- litoral contract, in Bom. law, an agreement 
the validity of which was recognised by the tribunals pro- 
vided the agreement was entered in the account-book of 
one, or it may have been of botli, of the parties.- Mari- 
time contract Seo maritime.— Marrlsfee contract 

* Ace marriage.— Mutual contract a contract in which 
each party assumes his obligation in consideration of the 
obligat ion assumed by the other. Cfovdnn it.— Nominate 
contracts, ill Scots law , are loan, commodate, deposit, 
pledge, sale, permutation, location, .society, and mandate. 
Contracts not distinguished by special names are termed 
innominate, all of which are obligatory on the contracting 
parties front their date.— Open oontiaot, in Eng. con- 
veyancing, a contract for the sale of real property which 
does not l>y special conditions restrict the extent to which 



contract 

the Teodor most give evidence of hie title.— Oral con- 
tract Same m verbal contract— Partite or ail&ldaoon- 
tsaot a contract not by specially or under seal, whether 
In writing or by word of mouth. Stephen.— -RjbSl con- 
tract in Horn. law. an agreement the validity of which 
w*s recognized by tne courts because it related to a thing, 
and the thing had l>een delivered pursuant to it— 8odal 
contract l*. eontrat social], a supposed expressed or im- 
plied agreement regulating the relations of citizens with 
one another and with the government, and forming the 
foundation of imlltical society : the phrase used as a title 
to a treatise on government by J. J. Rousseau, which ex- 
ercised a great influence in France and elsewhere previous 
to the revolution.— Special contract (a) A scaled con- 
tract (6) A written contract specifying in detail what is 
to lie done, as a building-contract with specifications. - 
To oount on contract flee count*. -Verbal contract, 
a contract made by word of mouth, In contradistinction 
to one embodied in wilting. Also called oral contract. - 
Voidable contract a contract which is liable to be made 
void by a party or a third person, hut which meanwhile Is 
binding.- Void contract, a contract which has no legal 
efficacy to bind either party. *=ByXL 2. Obligation, conven- 
tion. 

contractabla (kon-trak'ta-bl), a. [< contract , 
v., 4- -able.] Capable of" being contracted or 
acquired: as, contractable diseases. 

Influences which we call moral, which are usually imi- 
tative, and which are contractable by imitation. 

if. W. Richardson, Prevent Mod., p. 447. 

contr&ctant (kon-trak'tant), w. [= F. oontrac- 
tant; as contract 4* -ant?.] In law, a contract- 
ing party. 

That trading \ easels of any of the contractantt, under 
convoy, shall lodge with the commander of the convoying 
vessel their ]>assports and certificates or sea-letters, drawn 
up accoidiug to a certain form. 

Woolsey , Intrud. to Inter. Law, £ 101. 

COntractationt ( kon-trak-ta ' sh on ) , n. A con- 
tract ; the act of making a contract. 

In euery ship euery man’s name is taken, and If he haue 
any marke in the face, or hand, or arrne, it is written by a 
notarle (as well as his name) appertaining to the contrac- 
tation house, appointed for those causes. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, III. 862. 

contracted (kon-trak'ted), p. a. [Pp. of con- 
tract, r.] 1. brawn together or into a smaller 

or narrower compass; shrunk. 

To whom the angel with contracted brow. 

Milton, F. L., vili. 560. 
S. Narrow; mean; selfish: as, a man of a con- 
tracted'BOvl or mind. 

Men may travel far, and return with minds as contracted 
as if they had never stirred from their own market-town. 

Macaulay, History. 

8. Narrow or restricted in moans or opportuni- 
ties; restricted, as by poverty; scanty; needy. 

He passed his jouth in contracted circumstances. 

Lamb , Old Benchers. 
4. Arranged for or disposed of by contract; 
specifically, betrothed. 

Here are the articles of contracted peace, 

Between our sovereign and the French king Charles, 

For eighteen moutlis concluded by consent. 

Shot., 2 Hen. VL, i. 1. 

I press me none .but good householders, yeomen's sons: 
Inquire me out Contracted bachelors, such as had been 
l twice on the barn. Shak., 1 Hen. I V. t lv. 2. 


Contracted vein, in hydruul ., a phrase denoting the 
diminution which takes place in the diameter of a stream 
of water Issuing from a vessel ata short distance from the 
discharging aperture, owing to the momentum of the 
particles toward the center of the orifice. 

contractedly (kon-trak'ted-li), adv . In a con- 
tracted manner;' with contraction. 

Pillar is to he pronounced contractedly , as of one sylla- 
ble, or two short ones. 

Bp. Newton, Note on Paradise Lost, ii. 802. 

COntractedneBB (kon-trak'ted-nes), n. 1. The 
state of being contracted; conciseness. 

Brevity or contractedncss of speech in prayer. 

South, Sermons, II. lv. 

8. Narrowness; meanness; extreme selfish- 
ness. 

Wherever men neglect the Improvement of their minds, 
there is always a narrowness and contractedness of spirit 
A. A. Sykes , Sermon at St Paul’s, p. 0 (1724). 

contractibility (kon-trak-ti-bil'i-ti), ». [< 
contractible: see -biUty.] Capability of being 
contracted; the property of admitting of con- 
traction : as, the contractibility and dilatability 
of air. 

contractible (kon-trak'ti-bl), a. [< contract, i\, 
+ -ible.] Capable of contraction. 

Small air-bladders dilatable and contractibld 

Arbuthrwt , Aliments. 
Contractible pair, in alg., two not contiguous members 
of a linear series. 

contractibleness (kon-trak'ti-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of suffering contraction; ontracti- 

contractile (kqn-trak'til), a. [< F. contractile 
* Bp. Pg. contractu =s It. contrattile, < L. as 
if * contractile, < contractus , m>. of contrahcre , 
draw together : see contract, <?.J 1. Susceptible 
of contraction; having the property of contract- 
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ing or shrinking into a smaller compass or 
length: as, contractile muscles or fibers.— 8. 
Producing contraction ; capable of shortening 
or making smaller. 

The heart’s contractile force. 

Brooke, Universal Beauty, iv. 

Observation of the ascent of water in capillary tubes 
shows that the contractile force of a thin film of water 
is about sixteefi milligrammes weight per millimetre of 
breadth. Thomson and Tait , Nat Phi!., 1. 11., App. (F). 

Specifically— 3. In entori ., capable of being 
doubled in close to the lower surface of the 
thorax, and fitting into grooves so as to be 
hardly distinguishable from the general sur- 
face: said of the legs, etc., of insects. This 
structure is found in many Coleoptera which feign death 
on being alarmed. The body of au insect is eaJd to be 
contractile when the protliorax and head can be folded 
down on the trunk, as in certain Coleoptera and Uyme- 
noptera Contractile vacuole. Ree vacuole. 
contractility (kon-trak-til'i-ti), n. [= F. con- 
tractility ; as contractile The inher- 

ent property or force by which bodios shrink 
or contract; more specifically, in physiol ., the 
property which belongs to muscles of contract- 
ing under appropriate stimuli. The stimulus nor- 
mally romes through the nerves, and may be accompanied 
by volition or not ; but it may also lie applied artificially, 
either indirectly through the nerves or directly to the mus- 
cle itself, as by electricity, mechanical violence, or chemi- 
cal action. 

It Is not pure thought which moves a muscle ; neither 
is It the alxitractlon contractility , but the muscle, which 
moves a limb. 

G. H. Lewes , Probs. of Life and Mind, L 11. £ 3. 

The central cord, to whose contractility tills action Is 
due, has been described as muscular 

W. B. Carpenter , Micros., | 480. 

contracting (kon-trak'ting), a. [< contract 4- 
-mg*.] 1. Making or having made a contract 
or treaty; stipulating: as, the contracting par- 
ties to a league. 

The Contracting parties came, in short, to an under- 
standing in each case ; but if they went no further, they 
were not obliged to one another. 

Maine, Ancient Law, p. 315. 

2f. Binding a contract; given in confirmation 
of a bargain or an agreement. 

The promises of immortality and eternal life, of which 
the present miraculous graces of tluxHoly Spirit were an 
earnest, and in the nature of a conti acting penny. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (eel. 1835), I. 265. 

contraction (kon-trak' align), n. [= F. con- 
traction ss Sp. contraccioti = Pg. con tracqfto = 
It. contrasione , < L. contraction -), contraction, 
< contrahcre , pp. contractus, draw together: see 
contract, v .] i. The act of drawing together or 
shrinking; the condition of becoming smaller 
in extent or dimensions through the nearer ap- 
proach to one another of the parts ; the state of 
being contracted m r a decrease in volume, bulk, 
or dimensions, as from loss of heat, ah bodies, 
with very few exceptions, oxpand by the application of 
heat, and contract when heat is withdrawn. (See expan- 
sion and heat.) Contraction also takes place when a gas is 
condensed to a liquid, and in most cases when a liquid is 
changed to a solid ; there are, however, some exceptions, 
as water, which expands on solidifying. 

Contraction of the pupil takes place not only under 
the stimulus of light, but also in looking at very near 
objects. The reason of this is, that correction of spheri- 
cal aberration is thus made more perfect. 

Le Conte, Sight, p. 40. 

2. The act of making short, of abridging, or of 
reducing within a narrower compass by any 
means; the act of lessening or making smaller 
in amount; the state of being so lessened; re- 
duction; diminution; abridgment: as, a con- 
traction of the currency. 

He [the fanner] has done his best to become rich ; he has 
mortgaged, and he lias repudiated his mortgage* ; ... he 
has tried inflation, and contraction too; and yet he can- 
not make more than seven or eight per cent 

The Natum, July 15, 1875. 

Specifically— 3. A shortening of a word in 
pronunciation or in writing: as, can’t is a con- 
traction of cannot. In writing, contraction takes 
place, as in pronunciation, primarily by the omission of 
intermediate letters ; but also by writing in a smaller 
character the last letter above the word contracted, by 
running two or more letters into one character, by using 
symbols representing syllables or words, and by the use 
of initial letters: as, reed, tor received; <ptn for <juam; 
A for et. Specifically, in Or. mum., the union of the con- 
current vowels of two syllables into one long vowel or 
diphthong— that is, of om into «, of ct into si, etc. Bee 
abbreviation, 2. 

4. In ane . pros., the use of a single long time 
or syllable in place of two short times. Thus, 
lathe dactylic hexameter, a spondee -) can be substi- 
tuted h) the first four feet for t dactyl (•* w w), one long 
being metrically equivalent to two shorts; but such a 
substitution is admissible only tn certain kinds of verse 
and in certain parts of a foot or llna according to special 
rules. In the dactylic hexameter, for example, the fifth 
foot must ordinarily be a dactyl, pot a spondee. The con- 
verse at contraction is resolution. 


5t. The Mt of making ft eontrMt; the state of 
being under a contract, especially one of mar. 
riage. 

finch an not 
. . . malms maniacs vows 
4s false as dicers’ ostbs : tysuoh s deed 
As from the body of oontraotion plucks 
The very soul. Shak., Hamlet, UL 4. 

6. In surg. , an abnormal and permanent altera- 
tion in the relative position and forma of parts, 
arising from various causes, as in ankylosis, dis- 
tortion, clubfoot, wryneck, etc. — 7. In math., 
any device for abridging tne mechanical labor 
of making calculations by dtsninisMmjf the num- 
ber of characters written down.— £ The act 
or process of contracting or acquiring: as, the 
contraction of a debt. — Dnpnytren’f contraction 
I u anted after Dupuytren. a French surgeon, 1777-1885], 
lu pathol the fixed flexlr ‘ 


. Ion of one finger or more, due 

to the contraction of the palmar fascia. It usually af- 
fects tho little finger first, » more frequent in males than 
in females, and seems to be favored by the gouty dia- 
thesis. — Hour-glaas contraction, an irregular, local, 
transverse contraction of the uterus, at the internal os or 
above, occurring after the delivery of the child, and de- 
laying the delivery of the plaoenta. - SyiL 3. Abbreviation, 
Contraction. See abbreviation. 

contraction&l (kon-trak' shon-al), a . [< con- 
traction + -dl.] 1‘. Of, relatmg'to, or of the na- 
ture of contraction. 

Mr. Robert Mallett, a zealous supporter of the oontrac- 
tional hypothesis, estimated that tho diameter of the earth 
is now about 180 miles less than it was when entirely 
fluid. Amer. Jour . 3d ser., XXX. 261. 

The contractional theory here finds a cause for all the 
diminution of interior volume demanded by the wrinkling 
of the crust in mountain ranges. Science, V. 888. 

2. Causing or caused by contraction. 

contractionist (kon-trak'shon-ist), n. [< con- 
traction 4- -urt.] One who advocates contrac- 
tion of the currency, especially of the paper 
currency, of a country: the opposite of infla- 
tionist. 

As regards the Republican party, its own desire is to 
please everybody— both contractwnmt and inflationist, 
the solvent aud insolvent, the creditor and the debtor. 

The Nation, Aug. 19, 1875. 

contraction-rule (kon - trak ' shon - rfll), n. A 
pattern-makers’ rule, linger than the standard 
rule by an amount equal to that which the 
metal to be used for a casting contracts in cool- 
ing from the molten state. For cast-iron the 
rule is 24i inches for a length of two feet. 

contractive (kon-trak'tiv), a. [< contract + 
-ire.'] Tending to contract. 

The heart, as said, from its contractive cave, 

On the left side ejects the bounding wavo. 

Blactmore , Creation. 

contractor (kon-trak'tor), n. [< LL. contrac- 
tor, one who makes a contract, \ L. contraherr, 
pp. contractus , contract: see contract, v.] 1. 

One who. contracts ; one of the parties to a 
contract, bargain, or agreement ; one who cov- 
enants with another to do or to refrain from 
doing a particular thing. 

All matches ... are dangerous and inconvenient where 
the contractors art* not equals. Sir R. L'Mstrange. 

Specifically — 2. One who contracts or cove- 
nants, either with a government or other pub- 
lic body or with private parties, to furnish 
supplies, or to construct works or erect build- 
ings, or to perform any work or service, at a 
certain price or rate: as, a pavmg-oonfroo- 
tor; a labor -contractor. — 3. A muscle which 
contracts or lessens the size of a part; a con- 
strictor.— Contractor traohaM, in omith., the con- 
tractor of the windpipe, a muscle lying along tlie trachea, 
whose action shortens the windpipe by drawing the tra- 
cheal rings closer together, and also drags the whole struc- 
ture backward by being attached to the claviclo or ster- 
num. mestemotraehealis.— Independent contractor, 
as distinguished from servant or employee, a person fol- 
lowing a regular independent employment, who offers 
bis services to the public to accept orders and execute 
commissions for all who may employ him in a oertain 
line of duty, using his own means for the purpose, and 
being accountable only for final performance. Cooky, 
Torts (ed. 1878), p. 649. 

contractual (kon-trak'|$-al), a. [*= F. wntrac- 
< L. contractus (contractu-), a drawing to- 

S sr, LL. a contract: see contract, w., and -a/.} 
ng from a contract or agreement; con- 
sisting in or of the nature of a contract : as, 
a contractual liability. 

The recognition of simple consent ss creative of a oon> 
traetual bond. Bncye. Brit., XX. 70S. 

It Ttbe German Salic lawl elaborately discusses contrao- 
tual obligations. Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 878. 

c on tr a ct or s (ign-trak'Jftr), n. [« F. contrac- 
ture as It. contrattura ; as contract 4* -are.] 
1, Contraction, as of muscles ; contortion pro- 
duced by muscular contraction; specifically, a 
permanent shortening of a muscle. 
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A strong sontraa(«r« of the foot produced in one of 
them certainly reappeared in the other. 

M. Gurney, Mind, XIL 480. 

2f. Taking; catching: as, contracture of a fever. 


If truth he once perceived, we do thereby eleo pas 
eeiee whatever to false in sonfcwfifati** to it 

M. Grow, Cosmotegia 8e ore. 

The character of the Italian statesman seema, at tint 
eight, a collection of contradiction*, a phantom aa mon- 
atrona aa the portress of hell in Milton, half divinity, 
half snake, majestic and beautiful above, grovelling end 


poisonous 


Macaulay, MaohiavelU. 


turc + -erf 2 .] Buffering from or ‘affected by 
.contracture; constricted. 

A preliminary stretching of the eontraetured canal 

Jfad. Next*, XLVIL 617. 

contra-dance (kon'irJ-dAns), n. [Modified 
from F. contreaanse (as Sp. oontradanea as Pg. 
contradanga « It. contraadanea), < contre , op- 


posite, + danse, dance : see contra and dance. ] 
A dance by four couples placed opposite eacp 
other and making the same steps and figures. 
See country-dance. 

contradict (kon-tr$-dikt'), v. [< L. contradio- 
tus, pp. of ooniradtcere (> F. contredire ss Pr. 
contradire ss Sp. contradeoir ss Pg. contradizer = 
It. contraddire ), in class. L. two words, contra 
dicere , speak against : contra , against ; dicere, 
speak: see contra and diction ) I. trans. 1. To 


4. Figuratively, a person who or a thing which 
is self-contradictory or inconsistent. 

Woman’s at beet a contradiction still. 

Heaven, when it strives to polish ell it can 
Its last best work, but forms a softer man. 

Pope, Moral Bessys, it 870. 
Contradiction In terms, a self-contradictory phrase, 
as “ a square circle. M — Principle of contradMion, the 
principle that nothing can be Doth true and false in the 
same sense and in the same respects. Modem formal logic 
demonstrates that this principle enters Into a large part 
of our reasoning, but forms the hinge only of a few very 
simple inferences (not of direct syllogism). Formerly many 
logicians regarded the law of contradiction as the govern* 


t syllogism). Formerly many 
contradiction as the govern- 


trans. 1. To 


assert the’ contrary or opposite of; deny direct- 
ly and categorically : as, his statement was at 
onee contradicted. 

What I am to say must be but that which contradicts 
my accusation. Shot., W. T„- ill. 2. 

I have more Manners than to contradict what a Lady 
has declar'd. Congreve, Love for Love, L 11. 

. It has often been said that in no country are land-own- 
ers so ignorant of their legal position or so dependent on 
legal advice as in England ; and I believe it cannot be 
contradicted. F. Pollock , Land Laws, p. 4. 

8. To deny the words or assertion of; address 
or speak of in contradiction : as, he contradict- 
ed the previous speaker; I contradicted him to 
his face. 

When another asserted something that I thought an 

1 error, I deny'd myself the pleasure of contradicting him 
abruptly. Franklin , Autobiog., I. 843. 

8. To oppose; act or be directly contrary to; 
be inconsistent with: as, the statement which 
was made contradicts experience. 

No truth can contradict another truth. Hooker. 

The lmpugner of that veracity [of our sensuous faculties] 
contradicts himself , since the veracity of the senses is 
doubted by him on account of his acceptance of the tes- 
timony of his senses. Mitart, Nature and Thought, p. 113. 

4f. To speak or declare against ; forbid. 

Tls she is sub-contracted to this lord, 

And I, her husband, contradict your banns. 

Skak., Lear, v. 8. 

«Byn. L To gainsay, impugn, controvert, dispute.— 2. 
To contravene. 

H. intrans. To utter a contrary statement 
or a contradiction ; deny. 

The Jews . . . spake against those things which were 
spoken by Paul, contradicting and blaspheming. 

Acts xill 45. 

contradictable (kon-tra-dik'ta-bl), a. r< con- 
tradict + -able.] That may be contradicted ; 
deniable; disputable. 

contradictor (kon-tra-dik'ter), n. [= F. con* 
tradicteur as Sp. contradictor , contraditor ss Pg. 
contraditor = It. contraddittore , < LL. contra- 
dictor, < L. contradioere, pp. contradictus, speak 
against: see contradict ana-er*.] One who con- 
tradicts or denies; an opposer. Also contra- 
dictor. 

It a gentleman happen to be a little more sincere in 
his representations, ... he is sure to have a dozen con- 
tradictors. Swift, State of Ireland. 

contradiction (kon-trfy4ik'shon),n. [=F. con- 
tradiction ss Sp. contradiocionss Pg. contradio- 
qQo as It. oontraddteione, < L. contradictio(n-), 
< contradicerc, pp. contradictus. speak ag&inBt : 
see contradict. L. eontradictio(n-) in the strict 
logical sense was first used by Bofithius to trans- 
late Or. bvrtyatng.] 1, An assertion of the direct 
opposite, to what has been said or affirmed; 
denial ; contrary declaration. 

I make the assertion deliberately, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that this globe really was created, and that it 
Is composed of land and water. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 50. 

8. Opposition, whether by argument or con- 
duct. 

Consider him that endured such contradiction of sin- 
asm against himself. Heb. xlL & 

That tongue, • 


8 » Direct 


Inspir'd with contradiction, durst oppose 
A tfcird part of the gods. Milton' L., vl 1 


propositions which are so opposed 
mast be tftlse axtd.one must be true. 
18 


iug principle of all demonstrative reasoning. According- 
ly, it is often referred to as such without regard to its ex- 
act signification. The law was enunciated by Aristotle, 
but its name was perhaps first given to it by Ham us. 

The proposition that no subject can have a predicate 
which contradicts it is called the principle qf contradic- 
tion. It is a general though negative criterion of all truth. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by MUller, p. 151. 

Thehighest of all logical laws, in other words the supreme 
law of thought, is what is called the principle qf contra- 
diction ,, or, more correctly, the principle of non-contradic- 
tion. It is this : A thing cannot be and not be at the same 
time. Sir W. Hamilton, Metaph., xxxvlii. 

contradictionalt (kon-tra-dik'shon-glb a. [< 
contradiction + *al.] Contradictory ; inconsis- 
tent. 

We have tri’d already, and miserably felt . . . what 
the boisterons and eontradictional hand of a temporal 1, 
earthly, and corporeall Spiritualty can avalle to the edi- 
fying of Christs noly Church. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

contradictious (kon-tra-dik'shus), a. [< con* 
tradicti-on + -ous.] 1 Inclined to contradict ; 
disposed to deny, dispute, or cavil [Bare.] 

Bondet was argumentative, oontradictious, and irascible. 

Bp. qf Killala’s Narrative, p. 64. 

2. Filled with contradictions; self-opposed; 
inconsistent. [Bare.] 

Contradictious inconsistentness. 

Dr. H. More, Infinity of Worlds, st 49. 

How, then, is it possible for institutions, admitted to be 
so utterly repugnant in their nature as to be directly de- 
structive of each other, to be so blended as to form a gov- 
ernment partly federal and partly national ? What can 
be more contradictious t Calhoun, Works, L 152. 

contradictiously ( kon-tra-dik ' slius-li ) , adr. In 
a contradictious manner*; contTarily. [Bare.] 

“ No, I alia’n’t,” said old Featherstone contradictiously. 

George Eliot , Middlemarch, xxxlL . 

contr&dictionsness (kon-tra-dik'shus-nes), n. 
1. Disposition to contradict^ dispute, or cavil. 
— 2. Contradictoriness; inconsistency; inner 
contrariety. [Bare in both uses.] 

This opinion was. for its absurdity and contradictious- 
ness , unworthy of the refined spirit of Plato. Norris. 

contradict! V 0 (kon-tra-dik'tiv), a. [< contra- 
dict + -ive.] Containing contradiction; con- 
tradictory ; inconsistent; opposed. [Bare.] 

Though faith be set on a height beyond our human per- 
■plclence, I can believe it rather super-elevated than con- 
tradictive to our reason. Feltham , Resolves. 

eontr&dictfrely (kon-tra-dik'tiv-li), adv. By 
contradiction. 

contradictor (kon-tra-dik'tor), n. Same as con- 
tradicter. 

contradictorily (kon-tara-dik'to-ri-li), adv. 1. 
In a contradictory manner ; so as to contradict, 
or be self-conflicting. — 2. Contentiously; with 
opposition ; specifically, upon contest or litiga- 
tion in opposition, as distinguished from pro- 
ceeding by default or consent. 

The suit was then revived, and afterwards conducted 
contradictorily with the administratrix. _ . 

Chief Justice Waite. 

contradict ori ness (kon-tra-dik 't^-ri-nes), n. 
Direct opposition ; contrariety in assertion or 
effect. 

Confounding himself by the contradictoriness of his own 
Ideas. Whitaker, Gibbon, lx. 

ContradictoriOUSt (kon # tra-dik-to ' ri-ns) , a. [< 
LL. contradictories : see "contradictory.] Dis- 
posed to contradict or deny ; contrary. 

This Is therefore a contradictorious humour In you, to 
decry the parliament in 1649 that you may extoll the par- 
liament in 1641. State Trials , Lt-Col. Ulburne (1649). 

oontradictoriouilyt (kon'tra-dik-tfi'ri-ua-li), 
adv. In a contracuctorious manner. 

contradictory (kon-tra-dik ' t$-ri), a. *nd ». 
[a F. eontradietoire =Tr. contradictor* m Sp. 
contradictorio a» Pg. oontraditorio ss It. oontrad- 
dittorio, < LL. oontracUctorius, < contradictor, one 


who opposes : see contradictor.] L a. 1. Deny- 
ing that something stated or approved is com- 
pletely true; diametrically opposed. [This is 
the meaning of the word in logic.] 

Contradictor is propositions can neither be true nor falsa 
both st onee : for if one be true, the other must needs be 
false, whether the matter be natural!, or contingent ; as. 
Every man is just ; Some man is not just. 

BlundeviUe, Arte of Logicke (1509), iiL 

2. Inconsistent; logically antagonistic: inca- 
pable of being true together (though both may 
be false). 

Schemes . . . absurd, and contradictory to common sense. 

Addison, Freeholder. 

In his present agitation he could decide on nothing; he 
tonld only alternate between contradictory intentions. 

George Eliot , Mill oil the Floss, vi. 18, 
■8HL Contrary, Inconsistent , etc. See contrary. 

II. n. ; pi. contradictories (-riz ). A proposition 
of a pair inconsistent with each other, or each 
of which precisely denies or falsifies the other. 

It is common with princes (saith Tacitus) to will con- 
tradictories. Bacon, Empire. 

How shall I, or any man else, say “Amen" to their 
prayers, that preach and pray contradictories t 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 285. 

No man )s certain of a truth, who can endure the thought 
of the fact of its contradictory existing or occurring: and 
that not from any set purpose or effort to reject ft, but, 
as I have said, by the spontaneous action of the intellect. 

J. II. Newman, Gram, of Assent, p. 187. 

contradistinct (kon'trtt-dis-tingkt'), [< con- 
tra- + distinct.] Distinguished by opposite qual- 
ities. [Bare.] 

A contradistinct term. Goodwin, Works, IV. iv. 81. 

contradistinction (kon'trii-dis-tiiipk'shgn), ft. 
[< contrei- + distinction.] Distinction by oppo- 
site qualities ; direct contrast : generally pre- 
ceded by in and followed by to. 

We speak of sins of infirmity, in contradistinction to 
those of presumption. South. 


contradlstinctive (kon ' trft - dis - tingk 'tivl a. 
and n. [< contra - + distinctive. ] I. a. 1. Hav- 
ing the quality of or characterized by Contra- 
distinction; opposite in qualities. — 2. Distin- 
guished by opposites. 

This diversity between the contradutinctive pronouns 
and the enclitio is not unknown even to the English 
tongue. Harris, Hermes, L ft. 

II. n, A mark of contradistinction. Harris. 
contradistinguish (kon ' trtt - dis - ting f pwish), 
v. t. [< contra * + distinguish.] To distinguish 
not merely by differential, but by opposite qual- 
ities ; discriminate by direct contrast. 

Our idea of body . . . Jafofl an extended solid substance, 
capable of communicating motion by impulse : and our 
idea of soul ... is of a substance that thinks, and has 
a power of exciting motion in body, by will or thought. 
These ... are our complex ideas of soul and body, as 
edntra-distinguished. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xxilL 22. 

Revelation makes creation, as contradistinguished from 
redemption, a purely objective work of God. 

H. James, Subs, and Shad., p. 78. 

contr&f&ctiont (kon-tra-fak'shon), n. A coun- 
terfeiting. Blount. * • 

contrafagotto (kon ' trfi-fA-got'to), n. [It., < 
contra (see contra *) + fagotto.] 1. A double 
bassoon. — 2. An organ reed-stop made to imi- 
tate the tones of the double bassoon, 
contrafimre (kon'trft-flsh-ur), n. [< contra* + 
fissure.] In sura., a ‘fissure or fracture in the 
cranium caused oy a blow, but on the side op- 
posite to that which received the blow, or at 
some distance from it. 

COIltrafocal (kon-trft-fo'kal), a. [< contra* + 
focal.] In math., laving, as two conics or 
conicoids, the differences of the squared axes 
of one equal to those of the other, 
contrageometric (kon-tra-jfi-o-met'rik), a. [< 
contra* 4* geometric.] In math., the distinctive 
appellation of two kinds of proportion and 
mean, represented by the formulas 


b:c * b — c :a — b, 
a :b « ft — e : a— b. 


contragredience (kon-tra-gr6'di-ens), n. Koos- 
tragreaient : see -ence.] In math., the relation 
of contragredient sets of variables. ' 
contragredient (kon-trty-grfi'di-ent), a. [< L. 
contra, against, + grad&n(t*)s, ppr. of gradi (in 
comp, -gredi), go : see gradient, and of. ingre- 
dient.] In math., said of a set of variables sub- 
ject to undergo linear transformation simulta- 
neously with another set (to which the first is 
said to be contragredient), the two transforma- 
tions being inverse to one another. Thus, 1st the 
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two sets of variables be x, y, z, and f. i j, (; and let the 
first sot be transformed to X, Y, If* by tne equations 

* = aX -f bX + cZ, 

y tr (/X -f *Y 4 fL , 

z 3= //X f AY + £Z; 

then the coiitragrecltouce of the two sets will consist in the 
second set £, rj, $ being subject to undergo a simultaneous 
transformation to £, H, Z, defined by the equations 

K = ^ fifi + 

H = bt | ctj | fd, 

Z a cf h fv 4 H* 

A system of variables is said to be contra*rredient to an- 
other when it is subject to undergo simultaneously with 
the latter linear transformations of the contrary kind from 
it. That is to say, the matrix of transformation is turned 
over about its principal diagonal as an axis. 

J. J. Sylvester. 

contr&hannonic&l ( kon v trfi-kiir-mon 'i-kal ) , a. 
[< contra - 4 harmonica!. ] Cipposed to or the op- 
posite of harmonical. Contraharmonlcal mean 
and proportion, the mean and proportion determined by 
the formula a : c = (b — e) : («— b). 

oontrahentt (kon'tra-hent), a . and n. [< L. con - 
trahen( t-)8, ppr. of contra here, contract: see con- 
tract, t?.j 1, a. Contracting; covenanting; 
agreeing: common in diplomatic documents 
of the time of Henry VIII. 

The treatise concluded at Loudon, betwixt the king's 
highness, the emperour, and tlio French king, as princes 
contrahent*. St type, Records, No. 12. 

II. w. One who enters into a contract, cove- 
nant, or agreement. 

contraindicant (kon-trii-in'di-kaiit), n. [< con- 
tra - + indicant. J In tiled., a symptom or indi- 
cation showing that a particular treatment or 
course of action which in other respects seems 
advisable ought not to be adopted. 

Throughout it- was full of cont.raindieants. Burke. 

contraindicate (kon-trj^iri'di-kat), v. t. [< con- 
tra- + indicate.'] In tried,, to indicate the con- 
trary of — that is, a course of treatment or ac- 
tion different from or opposed to that which is 
customary or is called for by the other circum- 
stances of the case. 

Opiates are contraindicated when fatal accumulation of 
blood in the air-passages Is threatened. 

Buck * Handbook of Med. Science s, III. 467. 

contraindication (kon # tr£-in-di-ka'shon), n. 
[< contra- 4 indication.] ‘In wed., an “indica- 
tion from some peculiar symptom or fact that 
forbids the method of cure which the main 
symptoms or nature of the disease would other- 
wise call for. Also counter-indication. 

I endeavour to give the most simple idea of the distem- 
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To be determined and tied up, either by itself, or from 
abroad, is violent and contranatural [for an arbitrary 
opinion]. Bp. Rust, Discourse on Truth, 1 6. 


contranitancet, contranitefccyt (kon-trtt-ni'- 
tens, -ten-si), n. [< contra- 4 nitence , nitency.] 
fleaction ; resistance to force. Bailey . 
COntra-nnage (kon'tri^nU-kzh'), a . f< contra - 
4 nuage,] In her., same as escaUopea. 
contra-octave (kon'tra-ok't&v), ». ,[< contra- 
4* octave.] In music , the 16-foot octave of the 
organ, the notes of which are denoted by CC, 
DD, etc. ; on the piano, the lowest octave be- 
ginning with C, the notes of which are denoted 
by CVl)!, ote. ; on other instruments, the oc- 
tave corresponding to these, 
contraplex (kon'tr&-pleks), a. [< L. contra, 
against, + plexus , pp. f woven : see plexus.] An 
epithet applied to the simultaneous transrais- 


B er, and the proper diet, abstracting from the eompliea- 
ons of the first, or the contraindication* to the second. 

A r but knot , Aliments. 

contr&inte par corps (kdn-traht' par kor). [F.: 
contrainte , constraint, arrest; par (< L. per), 
by; corns, body.] In civil law , arrest; attach- 
ment or the person ; imprisonment for debt, 
contrairet (kon-trar'), a. and n. An obsolete 
variant of contrary. 

contrairet (kon-tr&r'), V. t. An obsolete va- 
riant of contrary. 

And first, she past the region of the ayre 
And of the fire, whose substance thin and slight 
Made no resistance, ne could her contrairc. 

Sjtcnsef, F. Q. f VII. vj. 7. 

contrairet (kon-trar'), jp rep. [< contrairc , a. (by 
omission pf to).] Against. . 

Like as I wan them, sae will I keep them, 
Contrair a' kingls in Christentlo. 

Sang qf the Outlaw Murray (Child's Ballads, VI. 85). 

contralateral (kon-trjUl&t'a-ral), a, [< L. con- 
tra , againBt, 4- latus '(later?), “side : see contra 
and lateral. J Occurring on the opposite side, 
contra-lode (kon'trft-lda), n. Same as counter- 
lode . 

contralto (kon-tral'td), n. and a. [It., < contra, 
counter, 4* alU), alto : see contra and alto.] I, 
n. ; pi. contraUt (-to). 1. In modem music, the 
voice intermediate in quality and range be- 
tween soprano and tenor, having a usual com- 
pass of about two octaves upward from the F be- 
low middle C ; the lowest of the varieties of the 
female voice. In medieval muxic, in which the melody 
was either in a middle voice or passed from one voice to 
another, and which utilized only male singers, the upper 
voice was naturally called altrn. As music for mixed 
voices developed, that female voice which was nearest the 
situs, and thus most contrasted with it, was called contr' 
alto. Also alto 

2. A singer with a contralto voice. 

II. a. Pertaining to, or possessed of the qual- 
ity of, a contralto: as, a contralto voice, 
contramvre (kon'trji-mur), n. [< L. contra, 
against, 4* murus, wall.] Hame as countermure. 
contranatural (kon-tra-naj'u-rai), a. [< L. 

.1 contra, against, 4- natura, nature, > -al .] Op- 
posed to nature. [Bare.] 


against, + plexus, pp., woven : see plexus. J An 
epithet applied to the simultaneous transmis- 
sion of telegraph messages along the same wire 
in opposite directions: as, contraplex teleg- 
raphy. 

contraposo (kon-tra-pds'), v. t.\ pret. and pp. 
contraposed, ppr. contraposing . [< contra- 4 

pose 2 , after L. oontraponere (> Sp. contraponer), 
pp. contrapositus, place opposite, < contra , 
against, 4- poncre, place.] If. To set in oppo- 
sition. 

We may manifestly see contraposed death and life, jus- 
tice and injustice, condemnation and justification. 

SalkeUI, Paradise (1017), p. 235. 

2. In logic, to transpose, as antecedent and 
consequent or subject and predicate, with nega- 
tion or both terms. 

contraposita (kon-tra-poz'i-ta), n. pi. [NL., 
prop. neut. pi. of L. “contrapositus, pp. of cov- 
traponere, place opposite: see contrapose.] In 
logic, two propositions which can bo transform- 
ed into each other by the inference of contra- 
position. 

contraposition (kon'tra-po-zisli'on), u. [= F. 
contreposition = Sp. contra] tost cion = Pg. con- 
traposfydo = It. contrapposisione, < LL. contra- 
position), < L. oontraponere, pp. contrapositus, 
place opposite: see contrapose.] A placing 
over agaiust ; opposite position ; in logic, the 
mode of inference which proceeds by transpos- 
ing subject and predicate, antecedent and con- 
sequent. or premise and conclusion, with nega- 
tion of the transposed parts. Thus, the proposition, 
If the Ink will make a black spot, you will not spill it, 
gives by contraposition, If you will spill it, the Ink will 
not make a black spot 

COntraprogreBfilSt (kon-trft-prog'res-ist), n. [< 
contra- 4* progress 4 -ist.] A person opposed 
to the leading tendencies of the times, or to what 
is commonly considered to be progress. [Rare.] 
contraprovectant (konHrfi-pro-vek'tant), w. 
[< contra- 4- provectant .] In math., a covariant 
considered as generated by the ojieration of a 
provector on a covariant, 
contraprovector (kon'tra-pro-vek'tor), n. r< 
contra - 4- jnrovector .] In math., an operator ob- 
tained by replacing f, v, etc., in any contra- 
variant by <L, dy, etc. 

contraption (kon-trap'shon), n. [< con- + 
trapl 4 -Hon; assuming the guise of a word of 
L. origin. Cf. cantrap. cantrip .] A device; a 
contrivance: used slightingly. [Colloq., U. S.] 

For my part, I can’t say as I sec what's to be tlm end of 
all these new-fangled contraption*. 

J. C. Meal, Charcoal Sketches. 

contrapuntal (kon-tra-pun'tal), a. [< It. con- 
trappunto, counterpoint (see'eow nterjtainfi), 4- 
-al. ] In music, pertaining to counterpoint, or 
in accordance with its rules; having an inde- 
pendent motion of the voice-parts, 
contrapnntally (kon-tra-pun'tal-i), adv. In a 
contrapuntal manner. 

contrapuntist (kon-tra-pnn'tist), n. [=F. con- 
trapontiste = Pg, contrapontista, < It. contrap - 
puntista , < contrappunto , counterpoint: see 
counter )Mnt%.] One skilled in the rules and 
practice of. counterpoint. 

Counterpoint is certainly so much an art, that to bo what 
they call a learned contrapuntist is with harmonists a title 
of no small excellence. W. Mason, Church Mustek, p. 209. 

centr’arco (kon-trftr'k$), n. [It., lit. against 
the bow: contra, against; arco, bow: see contra 
and arc 1 .] Incorrect or false bowing on the 
violin, violoncello, etc. 

contraregularity (kon ' tr& -reg-u-lar 'i - ti), ». 
[< contra- 4- regularity,] Contrariety to rule 
or to regularity. [Rare or obsolete.] 

It is not only lts not promoting, but its opposing, . . . 
so that it is not so properly an irregnlarity as a contra- 
regularity. Norris. 

contr&related (kon'trjH^l&'ted), [< «m- 
tra- 4* related.] In analytical meek., having as 
kinem&tie&l exponents oontrafocal ellipsoids. 


osite; oon- 


eo&toutoas 

omtriMnoiislruit(k^ 

[< contra- 4 remonstrant.] One who remon- 
strates in opposition or answer to a remonstrant ; 
specifically (usually with a capital), one of those 
who issued or supported the counter-remon- 
strance against the remonstrance of the Ar- 
minians prioij to the Synod of Dort. See re- 
monstrant. 

They did the synod wrong to make this distinction of 
contra-remonstran/s and remonstrants ; for in the synod 
there was no contra-remonstrant , and no man was call’d 
thither under that name, whereat they in their letters 
came under the name of remonstrants. 

Males, To Sir D. Carlton (1618). 

CObtrariant (kon-trft'ri-ant), a. and n. [For- 
merly, as a noun, also eontrarient ; < F. contra- 
riant, < ML. cmtrarian(t-)8, ppr. of contrariare 
(> F. contrarier), contradict, run counter: see 
contrary , v.] L a. Opposing; opposite ; con- 
tradictory ; inconsistent. [Rare.] 

A law contrariant or repugnant to the law of nature and 
the law of God. Hooker , Eccles. Polity, v. 81. 

Without one hostile or contrariant prepossession. 

Southey. 

In the time of Henry the Eighth, he [Cranmer] made his ■ 
manuscript collections of things eontrariatU to the order 
of the realm. R. W. Dixon, Hist. Church of Engi, xlx. 

n. «. A contradictor : in Eng. hist., the name 
given to Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, and the 
barons who took part with him against King. 
Edward II., because, on account or their great 
power, it was not expedient to call them rebels 
or traitors. 

contrariantly (kon-tra ' ri -ant-li), adv. Con- 
trarily. Coleridge. [Rare.]* 
contrarlet, v. t. An obsolete spelling; of con- 
trary. 

contrarientt, n. See contrariant. 
contrariety (kon-tr^-rl'e-ti), n.; pi. contrarie- 
ties (-tiz). [< F. coritrartete = Sp. contrariedad 
= Pg. contrariedade = It. contrariety, < LL. con- 
traricta(t-)s, contrariness. < L. contrarius , con- 
trary : see contrary , a.] 1 . The state or quality 
of being contrary; extreme opposition; the 
relation of the greatest unlikeness within the 
same class. 

Sedentary and within -door arts . . . have in their nature 
a contrariety to a military disposition. 

Bacon, Kingdoms and Estates. 

As there is by nature 
In everything created contrariety. 

So likewise is there unity and league 
Between them in their kind. 

Ford , Lover’s Melancholy, iv. S. 

So mayest thou more naturally feel the contrariety of 
vice unto nature. Sir T. Broume, Christ Mor., i. 36. 

There is a contrariety between those thinn that con- 
science inclines to and those that entertain tne senses. 

Sottth. 

2. Something contrary to or extremely unlike 
another; a contrary. 

How can these contrarieties agree? 

Shak., 1 Hen VI., It. S. 

The contrarieties , in short, are endless. 

Bushnell, Nature and the Supernat, p. 71. 

Contrariety of motion, the relation of two changes 
along the same course but ill opposite directions, as heat- 
ing and cooling. Also called contrariety qf access and 
rMes *. — Contrariety of position, the relation of two 
positions the furthest possible from *«ach other, as of 
two antipodes on the earth.— Contrariety Of proposi- 
tions, the relation of two inconsistent universal proposi- 
tions having the same terms.— Contrariety of quality, 
the relation of two extremely opposed qualities, as heat 
and cold, freedom and bondage, straightness and curva- * 
ture. «Syn. 1 and 2 . Contradictoriness, antagonism, 
contranly (kon'tra-ri-li), adv. [< ME. contra- 
rili ; < contrary 4 -ly 2 .] In a contrary manner; 
in opposition; antagonistically; in opposite 
ways; on the other hand. 

Cuntrarily, the . . . Spaniards cried out according to 
their maner, not to God, but to our Lady. 

Hakluyts Voyages, II. 88 8. 

contrariness (kon'tra-ri-nes), n. 1. Contrari- 
ety; opposition; antagonism. — 2. Perverse- 
ness ; habitual obstinacy. . 

I do not recognise any features of his mind'— except per- 
haps his contrariness. 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 84. 

contrarions (kon-trft'ri-us), a. [< ME. contra- 
rious, contrarius as OF. contrarios, contredios 
as Pr. contrarios ss It. oontrarioso, < ML. con - 
trariosus, an extension of L. contrarius , con- 
trary: see contrary, a.] Opposing: antagonis- 
tic; contrary; rebellious. [Rare.] 

The goddes ben oontrarious to me. 

Chaucer, Good Women, L I860. 
Orlando, what oontrarious thoughts be these. 

That flock with doubtful motions in thy mind? 

Greene, Orlando Fnrioso. 
She flew eontrariousia the faoe of God 
With bat- wings at her vices. Mrs. Br aum i n y. 



Th® xmtnuri6%u aspect bqthof natureabd mu (oon- 
. ootoaat and (Uaoordut witn the Divine perfection) has 
given riae. u the reader well knows, to a greet amount 
of unsatisfactory speculation. 

H. Jam**, flubs, and Shad., p. 148. 

contrarloufli (kon-trft'ri-us-li), adv. Contra- 
rily; oppcStely. . [Bare.] . 

Many things, having full reference 
To one consent, may work cotUrariouriy. 

8hak., Ben. V., i. 2. 

contrariwise (kon'tra-rl-wls), adv. r< contrary 
+ -ttrfde.] On the contrary ; oppositely ; on the 
other hand* 

Not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing ; but 
contrariwise, blessing. 1 Pet. ill. 9. 

The Law lately made, by which the Queen of Scots was 
condemn'd, was not made (as some maliciously have 
imagin'd) to ensnare her, but contrarywise, to forewarn 
and deter her from attempting any thing against it. 

* Baker, Chronicles, p. 870. 

contra-rotationt (kon # trft-r$-ta'shon), n. [< 
contra- + rotation.'] Rotation in a contrary 
direction. 

florae have thought that by the Contrariety of the 
StrophC and Antistrophd, they intended to represent the 
Contrarotation of the Primum Mobile. 

Congreve, The Pindarlque Odo. 

contrarotulatort • (kon-trjl-ro ' tu-la-tor), n. 
[ML. : see controller.] A controller; one whose 
business it was to observe the money which the 
collectors had gathered for the use of the king 
or the people. Cowell. 

contrary Oton'tra-ri), a. and n. [< ME. con- 
trarie, also contrairc , < OF. contrairc , F. con - 
traire = Pr. contrari = Sp. Pg. It. contrario, < L. 
cohtrarius, opposite, opposed, contrary, < erm- 
tra, against : see contra and counter**.] I, a. 

1. Opposite; opposed; at the opposite point or 
in an opposite direction. 

Slippers which his nimble' haste had falsely thrust upon 
contrary feet. Swift. 

2. In hot ., at right angles to : as, a silique com- 
pressed contrary to the dissepiment (that is, in 
a direction at nght angles to it, in distinction 
from a parallel direction). — 3. Extremely un- 
like ; the most unlike of anything within the 
same class: thus, hot and cold, up and down , 
cage and fool, heaven and hell , are contrary terms. 
In logic two pro|K>sitio!i8 are contrary when the one denies 
every possible case of the other: as, All cows are black; 
No cows are black. They are contradictory when, one 
being universal, the other denies some only of the things 
asserted in the first : as, All men are wise ; Home men are 
not wise. 

Our critios take a contrary extreme ; 

They judge with fury, but they write with phlegm. 

• Pope. , Essay on Criticism, 1. 061. 

I discovered that he was moat violently attached to the 
contrary opinion. Goldsmith, Vicar, ii. 

4. Adverse; hostile; opposing; antagonistic; 
opposite; conflicting. 

Blotting out the handwriting of ordinances that wsb 
against us, which .was contrary to us. Col. il. 14. 

That he that is of the contrary part may be ashamed. 

Tit. ii. 8. 

0. Given to contradiction; acting in opposi- 
tion; captious; perverse; intractable; unac- 
commodating. 

Yos, he was always a little contrary , I think. 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 84. 
Contrary or opposite motion, in music, progression of 
parts in opposite directions, as when one part, ascends and 
another descends. «flyn. 4. Inconsistent, Contrary, Con- 
tradictory , discordant, counter, antagonistic, conflicting, 
Inimical. In common use inconsistent is the weakest of 
these, and contradictory the strongest. Inconsistent simply 
asserts a failure to agree— generally, however, in ati ir- 
reconcilable way. Contrary asserts a general opposition : 
as, the two statements are quite contrary (that is, they 
point in different directions or lead to opposite beliefs). 
Contradictory is active and emphatic ; contradictory asser- 
tions are absolutely antagonistic and mutually exclusive. 

In every department of our nature, save our perishable 
bodies, we find something which seems to point beyond 
our yhree-score years and ten — something inconsistent 
with the hypothesis that those years complete our intended 
existence. F. P. Cobbs, Peak In Darien, p. 281. 

But the numbers of poetry and vocal musiok are some- 
times so contrary, that In many places I have been obliged 
to cramp my verses, and make them rugged to the reader, 
that they may be harmonious to the hearer. 

Drydsn , Ded. of King Arthur. 

The Duke of Wellington once said that the true way to 
advance contradictory propositions was to affirm both ve- 
hemently, not attempting to prove either. 

A. Phelps, Eng. 8tyle, p. 180. 
0, Wilful, Untoward, etc. flee wayward. 

XL pi. contraries (-ris). 1. One of a pair 
of objects placed at opposite points or seen in 
opposite directions ; an opposite. 

But mon seen another Stem, thecontraris to him, that 
Is toward the flouthe, that is dept Antartyk. 

MandeviUe, Travels, p. 180. 

9. One of a pair of characters, propositions, 
abatements, or terms, the most different pos- 
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sible within the same general sphere or class. 
See I., 3. 

No contraries hold more antipathy 

Than I ami such a knave. Shak., Lear, 11. 1 

If conscience be a proof of innate principles, contraries 
may he innate principles, since some men, with the same 
bent of conscience, prosecute what others avoid. 

Locke, Humau Understanding, I. iiL f 8. 

In the language of logicians, as in that of life, a thing has 
only one contrary — Its extreme opposite ; the thing far- 
thest removed from ft in the same class. Black is the con- 
trary of white, but neither of them is the contrary of rod. 
Infinitely great is the contrary of infinitely small, but is 
not the contrary/ of finite. J. S. Mill. 

3. A contradiction; a denial. [Rare.]— 4f. 
An adversary. 

Whether he or thou 

May with his hundred, as 1 spak of now, 

Mien his contraryc. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tale, L 1001. 
I& oontraryt, in opposition ; to tho contrary. 

Who so maketh god his aduersarlo, 

As. for to werclie any thing in contrarie 
Of his wil, ccrtes neiter shal he thryue. 

Chaucer , Canon’s Yeoman's Talc (ed. Skeat), L 758. 
Mediate and Immediate contraries, in logic, such 
contraries, respectively, as do or do not admit of a third 
term intermediate between them. 

Of contraries immediate there is a necessity that one of 
thorn should be in a capacious subject. Ho of necessity 
every number must be even or odd. Of mediates, no ne- 
cessity for either of them ; because the medium itself may 
occupy the subject : for it is not iiecesstuy that a laxly 
should be black or white ; because It may be red or green. 

Burgersdicius , tr. by a Gentleman. 
On the oontrary, In precise or extreme opj>ositlon to 
what has been stated. 

It must not bo supposed, that the rejMJse of the two ar- 
mies was never broken by the sounds of war. More than 
one rencontre, on the contrary, with various fortune, took 
place. Prescott, Ford, and Isa., 11. 14. 

To the contrary, to the opposite or a different effect ; in 
opposition, contradiction, or reversal of something stated. 

Have you heard any imputation to the contrary f 

Shak., M. of V., L 8. 

We wonder 

To bear you speak so openly and Uddly, 

The king’s command being publish'd to the contrary. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, ill. 2. 

contrary (kon'tra-ri), adv. [< contrary , a.] 1. 
In a contrary way; with a contrary result. 

And if ye walk contrary unto me, and will not hearken 
unto me, I will bring seven tiracB more plagues upon you 
according to your sins. Iajv. xxvi. 21. 

Our wills and fates do so contrary run, 

That our devices still are overthrown. 

•Shak., Hamlet, ill. 2. 
2. In her., oppositely ; contrariwise : said of two 
bearings each of which is in some sense the re- 
verse of the other. Thus, contrary fleeted signifies bent 
or t)owed in opposite directions ; contrary inverted or in- 
vested means having both sides invected and in opposite 
senses ; and contrary u ndi means und6 on both the upper 
and under sides. 

contrary (kon'tra-ri, formerly kon-tra'ri), v. t . ; 
pret. and pp. contraried, ppr. contrarying. [Ear- 
ly mod. E. also contrarie , contraryc, also con- 
tra ire; < ME. contraries < OF. contrarier ? con- 
traitor, F. contrarier = Pr. Sp. Pg. contranar = 
It. contrarinre, < ML. contrariarc, oppose, go 
against, < L. contrarius , opposite : see contrary , 
To oppose ; contradict. [Obsolete or pro- 
vincial.] 

In al the court ne was ther wif no mayde 

Ne wydwe, that contraried that be sayde. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath s Tale, 1. 188. 
Yf preest-hod were parflt and preyede thus the peuple 
sholde amende, 

That now eontrarien Cristea luwes and Christendom de- 

* splsen. Piers Plowman (0), xvili. 251. 

Proude wlttea, that loue not to bo contraryed, but hauc 
lust to wrangle or trifle away troth. 

Ascham, The Hcholemaster, p. 48. 

You must contrary me 1 Shak., R. and J., i. 6. 

To contrary , “ to oppose. " Still used in the Cumberland 
Mountains iu Tennessee, and elsewhere in East Tennessee 
perhaps. A typical expression there would be “quit eon- 
traryin’ that child. ” Trans . A met. Philol. Ass. , X VTL 87. 

contrary -minded (kon'tra-ri-min # ded), a. Of 
a different or opposite mind or opinion, 
contrast (kon-trast'), r. [< F. contractor ss Pr. 
Sp. Pg. contractor = It. contrastare, < ML. con- 
trastare , stand opposed to, withstand, < L. con- 
tra, against, + stare = E. stand. Cf. rest*, ar- 
rest, prest, where also st represents L. store.] 
L trans. 1. To Bet in opposition, as two or 
more objects of a like kina, with tf view to show 
their differences ; compare by observing differ- 
ences of character or qualities : used absolutely 
or followed by with : as, to contrast two pictures 
or statues; to contrast the style of Dickens 
with that of Thackeray. 

To contrast the goodness of God with our rebellion will 
tend to make us humble and thankful. Clark. 

The generosity of one person is most strongly felt when 
contrasted with the meanness of another. 

Crabb, English Synouymes, p. 225. 


contravene 

. 2. In the fine arts, to exhibit the differences or 
dissimilitude of; heighten the effect of, or show 
to advantage, by opposition of position, atti- 
tude, form, or color. 

. The figures of the groups must not be all on a side, . . . 
but must contrast each other by their several positions. 

Quoted in Drydsn' s Parallel of Poetry and Painting, 
■gyn. Compare, Contrast, etc. flee comparel. 

XL intrans. To stand in contrast or opposi- 
tion ; exhibit diversity on comparison. 

The joints- which divide the sandstone contrast finely 
with the divisional planes which separate the basalt into 
pillars. Lyell. 

Whether some false setae In her own self 
Of my contrasting brightness, overbore 
Her fancy dwelling in this dusky hall. 

Tennyson, Geraint 

Contrast (kon'trdst), n. [< F. contraste = Pr. 
contrast s= Bp. Pg. contraste ss It. contrasto; from 
the verb.] If. Opposition; dispute. 

He married Matilda the daughter of Baldoutn, the flft 
Earl of Fl&unders, but not without contrast and trouble. 

Daniel , Hist. Eng., p. 26. 
In all these contrasts the Archbishop prevailed, and 
broke through mutinies and high threats. 

Bp. I locket, Abp. Williams, Ii. 209. 

2. Opposition in respect of certain qualities; 
antagonistic difference; direct opposition : as, 
the contrasts and resemblances of the seasons. 

The loose political morality of Fox presented a remark- 
able contrast to the ostentatious purity of Pitt. 

Macaulay, William Pitt. 
Home of his {Emerson’s] audience . . . must have felt the 
contract between his utterances and the formal discourses 
•they had so long listened to. 0. W. Holmes, Emerson, v. 

3. Comparison by exhibiting the dissimilitude 
or the contrariety of aualities in the things com- 

S ared; the placing or opposites together in or- 
er to make the antagonism of their qualities 
moye apparent. 

All the talents and all the accomplishments which are 
developed by liberty aud civilisation were now displayed, 
with every advantage that could be derived both from co- 
operation apd from contrast. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

4. In the fine arts , opposition of varied forms 
or colors, which by juxtaposition magnify the 
effect of one anothers peculiarities, 
contra-stimulant ( kon * trj^tim 'u-lant ), a. and 
n . L a. Counteracting a stimulani’. 

n. n. In med., a remedy which tends to coun- 
‘ teract the effect of a stimulant, 
contrastive (kon-trds'tiv), a. [< contrast + -tee.] 
Of the nature of or arising from contrast; due 
to contrast. 

Their admiration is reflex and unconsciously contrastive. 

Harper s Mag., LXX VL 241. 

COntrat (F. pron. k6n-trft'), n. [F. : see con- 
trast, n.] A contract.— Oontrat alitotolre, in civil 

law, same as aleatory contract (which sec, under alea- 
tory). — ContT&t do VSnte, in civil law, contract of sale. 
— Oontrat social. Hamc as social contract (which see, 
under contract ).- Oontrat synallagxnatlque, in civil 
law, reciprocal contract. 

COntrate (kon'trat), a. [< ML. *contratus (cf. 
fem. contrata , > ult. E. country), < L. contra, op- 
posite : see contra, and cf. contrary.] Having 
cogs or teeth arranged in a manner contrary to 
the usual one, or projecting parallel to the axis t 
■ as, a contrate wheel : used chiefly of wheels in 
clockwork. See crown-wheel . 

Contra-tenor (kon'trft-ten-or), ft. [Also, as It., 
contra-tenore : ' see contra,' tenor, and counter- 
tenor. Cf. contralto.] 1. In music, a middle 
part between the tenor and the treble ; counter- 1 
tenor. — 2. One who sings this part. 

In his [Dr. Croft’s j time- there was a very fine contra- 
tenor in the Royal Chapel, culled Elford. 

IT. Mason , Church Mustek, p. 186. 

contra vall&tion (kon'tra-va-la'shqn), n. [Also 
countervallation ; < F. contrevallatimi = Sp. con- 
travalackm ss Pg. contravallacdo = It. contraml - 
laaione, < L. as if *contravallatio(u -), < contra , 
against, + vallum, a rampart: see wall.] In 
fort., a chain of redoubts and breastworks, 
either unconnected or united by a parapet, 
raised by the besiegers about the place invest- 
ed, to guard against sorties of the garrison. 
COntravariant (kon-trfi-va'ri-ant ) , n. [< contra - 
+ rartonf.] In math. ’a function which stands 
in the same relation to the primitive function 
from which it is derived as any of its linear 
transforms to an inversely derived transform of 
its primitive. J. J. Sylvester.- Primitive eontra- 
vanant, the contra variant; of a primitive form divided by 
the greatest common divisor of tne minor determinants of 
the matrix which Is the discriminant of that form. 

contravene (kou-tra-ven'), r. t. ; pret. and pp. 
contravened, ppr. contravening . [= F. confrere- • 
nir as Pr. Sp. contravcnir = Pg. ctmtravir ps It. 
contrawenire, < LL. contrannirc, oppose, ML- 
break (a law), < L. contra, against, + veitire, 



pede the operation or oonree of. 

Laws that place the subjects in such a state contravene 
the first principles of the compact of authority ; they ex- 


act obedience and yield no protection. 

Johnson, Jour, to Western Isles. 

The right of the weak to be governed by the strong, of 
the blind to be led by those who have eyes, in no way con- 
travenes the right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
plnesa. The Century, XX VI. 587. 

The underlying principles upon which Its [quarantine's! 
workings- are based are the modes of transmission and 
the period of inenbation of the disease to l>e contravene!. 

Science, VI. 24. 

2. To act so as to combat or violate ; trans- 
gress : as, to contravene the law. 

The former [the house of Lancaster) contravened the con- 
stitution only when it was itself in its decrepitude. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist, f 868. 

He [the materialist] knows that, with more knowledge 
and power, he could overcome them [difficulties], and this * 
without contravening natural laws. 

Dawson, Nature and tlie Bible, p. 82. 
bB yn. To cross, run counter to, militate against, contra- 
dict, defeat, nullify, neutralise. 


and not to be confounded with country-detnos, which is a 
species of English branle, and on being introduced into 
France was also called contrtdanee from the confusion of 
sounds. See country-dance. 


8. A musical composition ia duple or sextuple wor k.— 4. jjflift., an imposition paid by a toon- 
rhythm, and divided into strains of 8 measures tieroountry to secure itself from being plunder- 
each, suitable for such a dance. ed by the enemy’s army ; an imposition upon a 

contra-ermine (kon tr-ta min), n. Same as ooun try in the power of an enemy, which is 
<*»****• , ... _ levied under various pretense# and for various 

oontrefacd (kon tr-f a-s& ), a. Same as conn- purposQ0) usually for the support of the army. 


! the individual or by many i somelhinf fumWmdas 
ppo- a joint share or constituent part, 

Lancg, Of Aristotle's actual oonbributkm to the physfati act- 
It Is a ences I have spoken la the history of those sciences. , 

1 into Wkewsll, Philos, of Discovery. 

ldn of The Inner arcades and the west doorway [of a little 

duomo] are worthy of real study, as oontribuHons to the 
ice in stock of what Is at any rate singular In architecture, 
after, & A . Freeman, Veuloe, p. 207. 

Specifically— 3. A writing furnished as a die* 
4 V* tmot part of a periodical or other joint literary 
u P le work.— 4. MiUt., an imposition paid by a fron- 


travenes ; one who antagonizes or violates. 

The measures he was bent on taking against that rash 
contravenes Oeorge Eliot , Mil) on the Floss, ii. 2. 


v KOn w-ia-sa ), a. »ame as coun- purpogeg, usually for the support of the army. 

ConWetet. A Middle English form of counter- ■ buttal 

feit. Chaucer. , For they have grudg'd us contribution, 

contrefort (kon ' tr-f 6rt), n. [P. : see counter- Shah., J. C., iv.8. 

fort.'} In fort., a brickwork revetment for ram- 5. In law, a payment made by each of several, 
parts on the side of the terreplein, or for counter- having a common interest, of his share in a 
scarps, gorges, and demi-gorges, and for sides loss Buffered, or in an amount paid, by one of 
or ends of bomb-proof magazines. the number for the common good : as, for in- 

sontre-lettre (kon-tr-let'r), n. [F. : see coun- stance, a payment levied on each of the several 


or ends of bomb-proof magazines. 


COntravener (kon-tra-ve'nGr), n. One who con- contre-lettre (kon-tr-let'r), n. [F. : see coun- stance, a 

.HnnnMAfl ■ non m.1w\ nnfnnnn.nna A« wiaI.Iad ■ , . V. . _ £ _ *- ' 
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ter- and letter.} A deed of defeasance ; a coun- owners or a vessel for equalizing the loss arts- 
ter obligation. It commdnly implies a secret ing from sacrifices made for the common safety 
~ ^ — * ’ ’ A A in sea voyages, where the ship is in danger of 


qualification of an apparently absolute transfer, 


contravention (kon-tra-ven shon), «. [ss F. contrepald (kon-tr-pa-lfi'), a. Same as coun- being lost or captured Action or suit for oontrl 

contravention ss Sp. contravencion = Pg. contra - ter paled. button, In law, a suit at law or in equity brought by ont 

vencOo = It. contravvensione, < ML. as if # co//- contrenointd (kon-tr-pwan-ta'), a. Same as of several parties, who i has discharged a i liability commoi 
traventio(n-), < LL. contravcnire, contravene: counterpoint^. tionailj? con >P«l the otlters to contribute thereto propor 


m, in law , a suit at law or in equity brougl 
feral parties, who ljaa discharged a liability 
, to compel the others to contribute thereto 


luity brought by one 
1 a liability common 
Irate thereto propor- 


see contravene . ] 1. The act of opposing, an- contretemps (kon'tr-ton), n. [F., ss Sp. con- contribational (kon-tri-bu'shon-al), a. [< an- 
tagonizing, or obstructing; counteraction. tratiempo = Pg. contratempo = It. contrattem - tribution 4- -al} Pertaining to or making a con- 
There may be holy contradictious and humble contra- po , < L. contra , against, + tempos , time : see tribution. 


There tnay be holy contradictious and humble contra- po, < L. a 
ventions. Artif. Handsomeness, p. 67. contra and 

2. The act of transgressing or violating; viola- toward ev< 
tion: as, the proceedings of the allies were in a “hitch.” 
contravention of the treaty. contre-vail 


trattempo = Pg. contratempo =s It. contrattem- tribution 4- -a!.] Pertaining to or making a con- 
po , < L. contra, against, + tempos, time: see tribution. 

contra and temporal ] An unexpected and un- contributive (kon-tiib'u-tiv), a . [= F. contribu- 
toward event; an embarrassing conjuncture; ttf- p g . it. coiiiributivd ; as contribute + -tea.] 
a ‘hitch.” Tending to contribute; contributing; having 


He was pursued by a couple of hundred Englishmen, 
taken prisoner, aud, in contravention of the truce, lodged 


contravention of the treaty. contre-vair (kon-tr-v&r'), o. [F.] Same as the power or quality of giving a portion of aid 

He was pursued by a couple of hundred Englishmen, counter -vairy. or influence ; furnishing a joint part or share. 

fctteSStte o/ * ‘" e tn,C£ ’ l0dged COn H?T e+ S r ;,. An °^olete form of contrive l. We oh „ le to KmeUllng „ emM buti« to 

to the c»tle o< wmit (ch|Id . ( BaUa(]i> VJ M) “• J<J* -gjto- hwidaomeoew. Artif. UarvUomen*., p. m 

In eontramntion of .11 hi. murtege speculations. t.. 'th. mm. Lih. ’ ’ ' 8" contributor (kon -trib * y - tor), n. [* P. eon- 


ing to the same 


tributeur as It. "contributore',\ L. as ft *oontri~ 


m tAwy, ^ < f . , • . - - . r y . rr vi/wwwr «« wnvr ^ u. vomrr 

Specifically — 3. Violation of a legal condition tSiLw!? l ‘ butor ' < eontribuere i PP- eontributue, cpntrib- 

oroblieation by which thecontraveneris bound: ««> + eontrtbuable.] Capable of ute: see contribute.] 1. One who contributes; 


or obligation by which thecontraveneris bound : ui ute: see contribute.^ 1. One who contributes; 

especially applied, in Scots late, to an act done . r _ V °, ne ^ ho ,8 lves or P»y® m< ? ne 7 or anything 

by an heir of entail in opposition to the provi- infi . el ? e of value to a common stock or fund; one 

stons of the deed, or to acts of molestation or y ‘ "5° ®! ds m effe cti “8 » common purpose; spe- 

outrage committed by a person in violation of Cf * Contributory , tributary. eiflcally, one who furnishes literary matenal 

law-bnrrowB. It was situated on the Gauges, at the place where the to a journal or magazine, or other joint lit- 

contraversion (kon-tra-v6r'shon), n. [= Pg. ^cr received a contributory stream. DAnviUe{ trans.). erary work.— 2f. One who pays tribute; a trib- 
eontraversSo , < LL. as if *con tr aversion w-) ? < con- contribute (kon-trib'ut), v. ; pret. and pp. con- utaiy. 

trover sue, turned against, < L. contra, agamst, 4- tributed, ppr. contributing. [< L. contrtbutus , Hiraselfe as rich iu all his Equipage as any Prince In 
versus , pp. of vertcre , turn : see verse.} A turn- pp. of contribuere (> It. contribute = Sp. Pg. Christendome, aud yet a Contributor to the Turke. 
ing to the opposite side ; antistrophe. [Rare.] contribuir = F, contribuer), throw together, 


utaiy. 
Hiraselfe i 


rr . ~ — v . - e . Christeudome, aud yet a Contributor 

lg to the opposite side ; antistrophe. [Rare.] contribuir = F, contribuer), throw together, Capt. John Smith, True Travels, L 46. 

The second stanza was call'd the AntistropM, from the unite, contribute, < com-, togother, 4* tribuere, contributory (kon-tnb'u-tp-ri), a. and n. [<oon- 


Contr aversion of the Chorus ; the Singers, in performing 
that, turning from the Left Hand to the Eight. 

Congreve , The Piudarique Ode. 

contraviolino (kon'trft-ve-d-le'noj, n . ; pi. COH- 
traviolini f-ne). [It., < contra (see contra ) + 
violino.} The double-bass, 
contrayerva (kon-tra-y6r'vft), n. [NL., also 
oontrajerva =s F. contrayerva = It. contrqjcrba, 
-va, < Sp. contrayerha (= Pg. contraherva ), lit. 
a counter-herb, antidote, < contra , against, 4- 
yerba (= Pg. herva), < L. herba, an herb : see 


grant, assign, impart: see tribute.} I, trans. tribute + -ory. Cf. contributory.} I. a. 1. Con- 
To give or grant in common with others ; give tributing to the same stock or purpose ; promot- 
to a common stock or for a common purpose ; ing the same end ; bringing assistance to some 
furnish as a share or constituent part oiT any- joint enterprise, or increase to some common 
thing: as, to contribute money to a charity; to stock. 

1~! .1 I ' Vk. A# - MA.I 


grant, assign, impart: see tribute.} I, trans. 
To give or grant in common with others ; give 
to a common stock or for a common purpose ; 


>.] An aromatic bitterish root exported ^ nce * 


contribute articles to a magazine. 

England contributes much more than any other of the 
allies. Addison, State of the War. 

It is for each nation to consider how far its institutions 
have reached a state In which they can contribute their 
maximum to the store of human happiness and excel- 
lence. Gladstone, Might of Eight, p. 176. 


from tropical America, and used as a stimulant 
and tonic. It is the product of Dorstenia Contrayerva 
and D. Brasilieneis, plants belonging to the natural order 
Urticacem. The name is said to be given in Jamaica to 
species of Aristolochia. 

centre 1 !, v. t. An obsolete form of counter*. 
control, n. An obsolete form of country. 
centre-. [ME. contre-, OF. and F. contre-: see 
counter-.} A form of counter -, either obsolete 
(Middle English) or as modern French (pron. 
kon'tr, F. kdh'tr), in some words not natural- 
ized in English. 

contre-carteld (kon'tr-kftr-te-lft'), a. [F.] 
Bame as counter-quarterly. 
contre-conp (kon'tr-kd), n. [F. : see counter- 
mad coup*.} In surg., a fracture or an injury re- 
sulting from a blow struck on some other part, 


The unionof the political and military departments in mad7«t^y 

Greece contributed not a little to the splendour of Us early their particular tenets. ' 

history. Macaulay, Athenian Orators. jp. H. Lankteter, Degeneration, p. AS. 


The collecting of a most perfect and general library, 
wherein whatsoever the wit of man hath heretofore com- 
mitted to books of worth may be made contributory to 
your wisdom. Bacon , in Spedding, 1. 885. 

I do not pretend that no one was contributory to a sub- 
sidy who did not possess a vote. HaUam. 

It should not be a ground of offence to any aohool of 
thinkers, that Darwinism, whilst leaving them freeacope. 
cannot be made actually contributory to the support of 


history. Macaulay, Athenian Orators. 

IL intrans . To give or do a part ; lend a por- 
tion of power, aid, or influence ; have a share 
in any act or effect. 

There is not a single beauty in the piece to which the 
invention roust not contribute. Pope, ITef. to Iliad. 

Both the poets you mention have equally contributed to 
Introduce a false taste into their respective countries. 


2f. Raying contribution ; tributary; subject. 
Tam. Where are your stout contributory Hlngs? 

Tech. Vie have their crowns — their bodies strew the field. 

Marlowe , Tamburlaine the Great, I., lit 8. 


lust not contribute. Pope, l*ref. to Iliad. Contributory nSffUfenOe. negligence on the part of a 
poets you mention have equally contributed to Pf 4 « nJopo 2? whlchdlrectly conduced to, or formed part 
false taste into their respective countries. immediate cause of the injury. 

Goldsmith, Vicar, via. XL »* 1. One who or that which oofitrifyutas. 


contribution (kon-tri-bfi'shqn), n. [a D. Icon- 
tributie as G. contribution a Dan. Sw. kontribu- 
tion. < F. contribution ss Sp. contribucion ?= Pg. 


LL SI The principal additional contributories had 
artidmofgenerrieo^m^onjbm, malt and 


XL n. 1. One who or that which contributes. 

Every one of them to be contributories, according to their 
goods and lands, towards the building of the fortresses. 

StrypS, Memorials. 
The principal additional contributories had been the 


as a fracture at the base of the skull from a common stock, or 
blow on the vertex. act of promoting < 


tio(n-), < L. contribuere, pp. contribute, contrib- 
ute: see contribute.} 1. The act of giving to a 


IMUIUkIWmil MW* HUM 

S. Dowell, Taxes In 1 


oontrectatiom (kon-trek-t&'shon), n. [< L. am- end ; the payment by each of his share of some 
trectatio(n-), < contrectare, touch, handle, < com- common expense, or the doing by each of his 


trectatio(n-), < contrectare , touch, handle, < ami- common expense, or the 
+ tractare, touch, handle : see treat.} A mutual part of a common labor, 
touching or handling. go nigh lost in his esteem wi 

The greatest danger of all is in the contreotation and ertlea * ™t to give them back _ v 

touching of their hands. st the mercy ofhis Contribution. Milton, Elkonoklaetes, v. 

Chilmead, tr. of Ferrand’s Love and Melancholy (1640), A cheerful contribution to those . . . that need our 

Ip. 854. charity. Abp. Sharp, Works, L 111. 

oontre-danct (kon'tr-dAns), n. [F. contredanse; 2. That which is given to a common stock or 
see concordance and country-dance.} 1, A dona te promote a common end, either by an 


^^^tooontoibatetoWth.payaient 

part of a common labor. oontriltt (kon-triat'), v. t. ■ [< V. eontrister m 

Boi.ljthio.tln hU e.tMin tu th. birthri ght of oji r tib; p,. gp. p g , eontristw rn It. emtrtrtart, < L. ooa- 

tristan, mate wd, < cm-, together, + *kM», 


tristare, make sad, < amt-, together, + triitis, 
•ad: see trist.} To make sorrowful ; sadden* 
la the condition I am in at present, twould bens nradi 
as my life was wur th to deject and centrist myself wtth so 
sad and melancholy an aoconnt. 

Sterne, Xrlstnm Shandy, ffi., Aithor'at M 



mSUM** (fc fegg t**). «. t. «L.nm<r(f- 
tatua, vp« of amtetetow, m&e sad: tee contriat.] 
Tovieke sorrowful; -grieve; contrisfc. 

Let me never more ocntrietaU thy Holy Spirit 

Spiritual Conquest, i. 64. 

ecmtrietatkmf (k<m-tris-tft'shon), n. [»F. con- 
frteteften at It contriatadone, < LL. oonfrtete- 
fte(it-), < L. confrtetare, pp. amfrtetefue, make 
. tad : see oontrisf] The acfc>of making sad, or 
the state, of being sad. 

In spadoos knowledge there If much contrirtation. 

Baton, Advancement of Looming, i. 7. 
Pangs of fear and eontriitation. 

. J. Robinson, , Eudoxa, p. 41. 

contrite (kon'trit), a . and a. [as F. eontrit = 
8p. Pg. It. contrite, < LL. contritus, penitent, 

. L. bruised, rubbed, worn out, pp. of confer ere, 
bruise, rub, wear out, < com-, together, + terete, 
pp. tritus, rub: see trite.] I. a. If. Bruised; 
worn. 

Their strengths are no greater than a contrite reed or a 
strained arm. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1885), I. Oil. 

Hence — 2. Broken in spirit by a sense of guilt ; 
conscienoe-p tricken ; humbled; penitent: as, a 
contrite sinner. 

A broken and a contrite heart, 0 Ood, thou wilt not de- 
spise. Pa. 11 17. 

I Richard's body have Interred new; 

And on it have bestow'd more contrite tears 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood. 

Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 
■Byn. 2. Repentant, sorrowful For comparison, see re- 
pentance, 

II. ». A.oontrite person; a penitent. Hooker . 
contritet (kgn-tritO, v. t [After contrite, a., < 
•L. contritue, pp. of conterere , bruise : see con- 
trite , A] To make humble or penitent. 

1 awoke in the night, and my meditations, as I lay, 
were on the goodness and mercy of the Lord, in a sense 
whereof my heart was contritcd, 

John Woolman, Journal (1757), p. 96. 

contritely (kon'trit-li), adv. In a contrite man- 
ner; with humble sorrow ; with penitence. 

ContHtdy now she brought the ease for cure. 

Browning , Ring and Book, 1. 117. 

. COntritentSS (kon'trit-nes), n . The state of be- 
ing contrite; contrition, 
contrition (kon-trish'on), ». [< ME. contricion , 
-down, < OF. contridun, F. contrition s= Pr. con- 
tritio , contrixio = Bp t contridon = Pg. contrigdo 
= It. contrisione, < LL. contritw(n-), grief, con- 
trition (not found in L. in lit. sense of bruising 
or grinding together), < L. conterere, pp. con- 
tritue, bruise, rub, wear out: see contrite. Cl. 
attrition .] If. The act of grinding or rubbing 
to powder ; attrition. 

Roduceable into powder by contrition. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., 11 1. 

Serpents ... are cnrious to preserve their heads from 
contrition or a bruise. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1835), I. 885. 

2. Brokenness of spirit for having given of- 
fense; deep sorrow for sin or guilt; pious com- 
punction; sincere penitence. 

Fruits of more pleasing savour, from tliy seed 
Sown with contrition in Ills heart. 

Milton, P. L, xl. 27. 
Contrition Is an holy grief, excited by a lively sense, not 
ouly pf the punishment due to our guilt (that the schools 
call attrition), but likewise of the infinite goodness of God, 
against which we have offended. 

Bp.Atterbury, Sermons, 1. x. 
■InL 2. Penitence, Compunction, etc. Sec repentance, 

contritorata (kon-trij'fi-rfit), V. t.\ pret. and 
pp. contrituratea, ppr. contriturating . [< con- 
+ triturate . Cf. contrite, «.] To pulverize to- 
gether ; .triturate. 

contrirablc (kon-tri'va-bl), a. [< contrive * + 
-able A .That may be contrived ; capable of be- 
. ing planned, invented, or devised. 

Perpetual motion may seem easily eontrivabU. 

Bp. Wilkins, Dwdalus, xv. 

oontrivalt (kon-tri'val), n. [< contrive* + -at.] 
Contrivance. 

Albeit some might have more benefit by so large a vol- 
ume. yet more may have some benefit by this compendi- 
ous oontrioaU. Cleaver, Proverbs, Epistles, etc. (Ord MS.). 

ConMTance (kgn-tri ' vans), n. [< contrive * + 

-once.] 1. The act ox contriving, inventing, 
devising, or planning the disposition or com- 
bination of things br acts, for a particular pur- 
pose. 

. X look upon the Disposition and Contrivance of the Fa- 
ble to be (he Prindpaf Beauty of the Ninth Book. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 851. 
The machine which we are inspecting demonstrates, by 
itseonstmotlon, eontrivemoe and design. Oontrimncemmt 
have had a contriver. PbUy, Nat Theol, it 
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Plotting covetonsnemand dsHbwate c o Otrivan ee in or. 
der to oompaas a selfish end are nowhereabandant but in , 
the world of the dramatist 

Oeorye Eliot, Mill on the Floss, l 8. 
2. The thing contrived, planned, or invented ; 
a device, especially a mechanical one; an arti- 
fice; a scheme; a stratagem. 

Government Is a contrivance of human wisdom to pro- 
vide for human wants. Burke. 

For evenr difficulty he [Warren Hastings] had a contri- 
vawe ready ; and, whatever may be thought of the justice 
and humanity of some of his contrivances, it is certain that 
they seldom failed to serve the purpose for which they 
.were designed. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

Party nicknames, in nine cases out of ten, are simply a 
contrivance for exciting odium or contempt. 

if. A T . Oxcnham , Short Studies, p. 4. 
■Syn. R Plan, invention, design ; machination, strata- 
gem ; Device, Shift , etc. See expedient ; n. 
contrive 1 (kjm-trlv'), tJ. ; pret. and pp. contrived , 
ppr. contriving. [< ME. contriven, contreven, con- 
troeven, controven , find out, contrive, < OF. con- 
trover, F. controuver (= It. controvare), < con - + 
trover (r= It. trovare), find; set) trover , trove , trou- 
badour. Cf. retrieve, formerly retrive, retreve , 
also ult. < OF. trover. ] I. truns. 1. To invent; 
devise; plan. 

I went to St. Clement’s, that pretty built and contriv’d 
church. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 28, 1664. 

Our poet has always somo beautiful design, which he 
first establishes, and then contrives the means which will 
naturally conduct him 4o his end. Dryden. 

Parasites, external and internal, torture helpless hosts 
by means of carefully contrived implements for securing 
their bold and aiding their progress. 

Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 241. 
2. To manage, by a device, stratagem, plan, or 
scheme : with an infinitive as object : as, he con- 
trived to gain his point. 

Sheridan, when he concluded, contrived , with a know- 
ledge of. stage effect which hiB father might have envied, 
to sink back, as if exhausted, into the arms of Burke. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

The old town clerks did not spell very correctly, but 
they contrived to make pretty intelligible the will of a free 
and just community. Emerson, Misc., p. 66. 

=Byn. 1. To design, project, plot, concoct, hatch, form, 
frame, brew. 

n. intrans . To form schemes or designs; 
plan ; scheme. 

If thou read this, O Cajsar, thou mayst live ; 

If not, the Fates with traitors do contrive. 

Shak., J. C., ii. 3. 

contrive 2 ! (kon-triv'), v. t. [Irreg. made from 
L. conterere , pp. contritue , wear away : see con- 
trite, a . The L. perf. is contriri; but the E. 
form is prob. due to confusion with contrive 1 .'] 
To wear away; spend. 

That sage Pylian syre, which did survive 
Three ages, such as mortall men contrive. 

Spenser, ¥. Q., II. ix. 4*. 
Please ye we may contrive this afternoon, 

And quaff carouses to our mistress' health. 

Shak., T. of the S., i. 2. 

contrlvementt (kon-triv 'ment), M. [< contrive 1 
4* -ment.] Contrivance; invention; plan; de- 
vice ; scheme. 
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Royall buildings, which though perhaps they come short 
of the Italian for contri cement, ye t not in costly curious- 
uesse. Sandy* K Travailes, p. 25. 

To my contrivement leave the welcome care 
Of making sure that he, and none but he, 

To Potipher's estate do prove the heir. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 189. 

The admirable contrivement and artifice of this great 
fabrick of the universe. 

QlanmUe, Pro-existence of Souls, p. 176. 

COntriVfl&t* An arbitrary variant of contrived, 
past participle of contrive*. 

Reverend Edicts vpon Mount Sina given, 
How-much-fould sense is in few words ami riven ! 
Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 

contriver (kon-tri'v6r), «. An inventor; one 
who plans or devises ; a schemer. 

L the mistress of your charms, 

The close contriver of all harms, 

Was never call’d to bear my part. . 

Shak., Macbeth, ill. 6. 

control (kgn-trdl'), W. [< ME. conterrolle = D. 
kontrole as 0. controlle = Dan. kontrol ss 8w. 
kontroU, < OF. contrerole, F. oontrdte, < ML, 
contrarotulum, a counter-roll or -register used to 
verify accounts, < L. contra , against, opposite, 
counter, + ML. rotulm, L. rotula, a roll: see 
oounter-roll, counter-, and roll: The later senses 
(2 and 3) depend partly on the verb.] If. A 
book-register or account kept to correct or 
check another account or register; a counter- 
register. Johnson.— 2. Check; restraint: as, to 
speak or act without control; to keep the pas- 
sions under control. 

If the sinner ... lay no restraint upon his lusts, no 
control upon his appetites, he is certainly too strong for 
the means of grace. South, Sermons. 


Xf aagris were to govern men, neither external nor in- 
ternal oonirolt on government would be n e ce ss ary. 

Madimm, The Federalist, No. 61. 

8. The act or power of keeping under check 
or in order; power of direction or guidance; 
authority; regulation; government; command. 
Keep It ours, O God, from brute control; 

0 Statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, the soul 
Of Europe, keep our uoble England whole. * 

Tennyson, Death of Wellington, vil. 

A dominant class arising does not simply become ^ unlike 
the rest but assumes control over the rest. 

11. Spenocr, ITin. of SodoL, f .216. 

Board Of control, a board of six members established in 
1784 by Pitt for the government of British India. The 
president of the boara was a chief minister of the crown 
and a member of the ministry. This board was abolished 
in 1858, when the government of India was transferred to 
the crown. *8yn. 8. Influence, Ascendancy, etc. (see au- 
thority), direction, charge, regulation. 

control (kon-trdr), v. t.: pret. and pp. controlled, 
ppr. controlling. [» D. kontroleren = 0. con- 
trolliren as Dan. kontroUere = Bw. kontrollera , < 
F. contrdler, register, control, < contrdle, n.: gee 
control^ n.] 1, To cheek or ascertain the ac- 

curacy of, as by a counter-register or double 
account, or by experiment. — 2f. To prove by 
counter-statements; confute; convict. 

The duke of Milan, 

And his more braver daughter, could control, tube. 

Shak, Tempest, 1/2. 
This account was controlled to be false. Futtar. 

3. To exercise control over; hold in restraint 
or check; subject to authority; direct ; regu- 
late; govern; dominate. 

Give me a staff of honour for mine age, 

But not a sceptre to control the world f 

• Shak., lit And., L 2. 
High degrees of moral sentiment control the unfavor- 
able influences of climate. Emerson, Civilisation. ' 

The controlling influence of public sentiment in groups 
which have little or no organisation is best shown in the 
force with which it acts on those who are bound to avenge 
‘murders. 11. Spencer, Brin, of SocioL, f 466. 

4. To have superior force or authority over; 
overpower. [Bare.] 

A recital cannot control the plain words in the granting 
part of a deed. Johnson’s Reports. 

Controlling experiment, in Chent., a corroborating or 
confirmatory experiment. 

For a controlling experiment, the gas may be passed for 
a short time through the alcoholic ammonia alone. 

IF. 11. Bowditch, Coal Gas, p. 149. 
To control the point, In fencing, to bear or beat the 
point down ; lienee, to have the advantage over. 


Prate again, as you like this, you whoreson foist, you ! 
You’ll control the jtoinl, you ! 

B. Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, iv. 6. 

. =Byn. 8. Rule, Regulate, etc. (see govern), curb, restrain, 
direct 

control-experiment (kon-trol'eks-per^i-mgnt), 
n. An experiment made to establish the con- 
ditions under which another experiment id 
made. 

controllable (kon-trd'la-bl), a. [< control + 
-able.] Capable of being controlled, checked, 
or restrained; subject to regulation or com- 
mand. 

l*aasion is the drunkenness of the mind, and therefore, 
in its present workings, not controllable by reason. South. 

controller (kon-tro'ter), n. [Often written, 
in the second' sense, comptroller , in ’accordance 
with a false etymology from compt*, an old 
spelling of count 1 ; < ME. contcrrollcr , eountrol- 
lour (only in sense 1), < AF. countrerouler, OF. 
contreroleur , F. contrdlenr (> D. kontrolcur =s 
0. controller = Dan. Bw. kotttrolldr), < ML. 
contrarotulator , lit. the keeper of a counter-roll 
or check-list, < contrarotulum, a counter-roll: 
see control, n. In the third sense now practi- 
cally < control, v 3, + -cr 1 .] If. One who has 
charge of the receipt and expenditure of money. 

Tiler- fore tho countrollour . . . 

Wry tea vp tho aomme as euery day, 

And hclpes to count 

Babecs Book (E. E. T. S.X P- 817. 

Specifically — 2. An officer who has certain 
duties to perform in examining the accounts 
and managing the financial affairs of a public 
or private corporation, or of a city, state, or 
government. Three controllers are employed by the 
government of the United States. The first controller 
examines and revises all civil accounts except (hose relat- 
ing to customs and the postal service, and the latter also 
on appeal, and countersigns all warrants drawn by the 


same i 

the accounts and warrants of the Wat and Navy depart- 
ments. The controller if the currency administers the 
laws relating to the national banks. Some States and 
• cities also have officers styled controllers, with similar 
duties. [In this sense often spelled comptroller, a falae 
form (see etymology).] 



oontroUer 

3. One who controls or restrains; one who had 
the power or authority to govern or control ; 
one who governs or regulates. 

The great controller of our fate 
Deign'd to be man, and lived in low estate. 

Dryden, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1. 460. 

Clerk oontroUer of the king’s household. 1 Bee clerk. 
—OontroUer of the household, in England. an officer 
at court, ranking next after tiie treasurer of the household, 
who investigates the accounts and maintains discipline 
among the servants of the royal household.- Uis duties, 
like those of the treasurer and lord steward, are now com- 
monly performed by the muster of the household, lie is 
usually a peer, or the sou of a peer, aud a privy council- 
or, and tienru a white staff as his badge of authority. 

The sewer will not take no men no dishes till they be 
Commanded by the controller. 

Ponton Utters { od. 1841), 1. 144. 

. On the 18th of February Gloucester arrived with about 
eighty horsemen, and was met a mile out of town by the 
. . . treasurer and . . . the controller of the king s house- 
hold, who bade him retire at once to his lodgings. 

Stub bn, Const. Hint., | 348. 

controller-general (kon - tro'ter - jen '© - nil), n. 
An officer charged with the immediate control 
or direction of some branch of administration. 
It has been the title of many officers of the French gov- 
ernment, chiefly connected with the revenues. The con- 
troller-general of tiie llnancoH was originally subordinate 
to the superintendent of the finances, but from 1631 to 
1791 was himself the head of the treasury. The title was 
given to the two officers appointed by the French and 
English governments, under the arrangement of 1879, for 
the ioint supervision of the finances of Egypt 
controllership (kon-trb'16r-ship), n. [< con- 
troller 4* -ship.] "The office of a controller. 
Also written comptroller ship. 
controlling-nozle (kon-tro'ling-noz 4 !), n. A 
device for regulating tho size of a stream issu- 
ing from a nozle. It consists of a rotating sleeve which 
thrusts forward or retracts a cone-valve, so as to close 
* the opening altogether or in part, or to leave it unob- 
structed, as may lie desired. 

controlment (konitrol'ment), n. [< control + 
-ment] 1. The power or act of controlling; 
the state of being restrained ; control ; restraint. 

1 Except for the publique behoofc, euery man to be free - 
and out of controlmcnt. Pure. has, Pilgrimage, p. 426. 

They mode war aud peace with due another, without 
contnHmcnt. Sir J. Davies, State of Ireland. 

2f. Opposition; resistance; refutation. 

Was it reason that we should suffer the same to pas* 
without controlmcnt f Hooker , Ecclcs. Polity, ill. ft 7. 

controret, controvert. Middle English forms 
of contrive 1 , contriver . 

It is sinne to controre 
Thyng that Is for to reprove. 

Rom. of the Rote , 1. 7648. 

contr oversalt (kon-tro-vCr'sal), a . [< L. con- 
troversus, turned in aii opposite direction (see 
controverse, v.), + -al .] 1. Turning different 
ways. 

The Temple of Janus with his two controversal faces 
might now not unsiguiflcoutly be set open. 

Milton, Areopagitica, p. 51. 

2. Controversial. 

I may perhaps have taken some pains in studying cun- 
troversal divinity. Boyle , Love of God, p. 122 (Ord MS.). 

controversaryt ( kon -tro-v6r ' sa-ri ) , a . [< con- 
troverse 4 -ary 1.] Pertaining to controversy; 
eontroversial ; disputatious. 

Controversqry points. Bp. Hall, Works, II. 370. 

Controversy (kon-trp-v6rs'), v. t. [= F. con- , 
traverser, < L. controversari, dispute, < contro- 
versus, turned in an opposite direction, disputed, 
controverted, < contra -, another form (neyt. ab- 
. lative) of contra, opposite, + versus, pp. of ver- 
tere, turn: see verse .] To controvert; dispute. 

In lttlgions and controverted causes . . . the will of God 
is to have them [men] to do whatsoever the sentence of 
judicial and final decision shall determine. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, Pref., vi. 

controversy (kon'tro-vbrs), a. [< F. contro- 
versy, < L. controversal pi., disputed points, orig. 
neut. pi. of controversy, turned against : see 
controverse , v., and cf. controversy.'] Contro- 
versy. 

Ho fitly now here commeth next in place, 

After the proofe of prowesse ended well, . ( 

The controverse of lieautie* aoveraine grace. 

Sj tenser, F. Q., IV. v. 2. 

contr oversert, contr oversort (kon-trft-v^r'sto, 
-gor), n. One who controverts ; a disputant. 

In which place, lioulted in-fore to the bran by many con- 
trover eers, mine adversary hatli learned ... to triumph < 
above measure. 

Bp. Hall , Honour of Married Clergy, p. 29. 

controversial (kon-tro-vfcr'shal), a. [< L. con- 
troversy, controversy(see controversy), 4* -al.] 
Of or pertaining to controversy; characterized 
by or connected with disputation ; disputations : 
as, a cpntroversial discourse. 


No controversial weapon, from the gravest reasoning to 
the coarsest ribaldry, was left unemployed. 

Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

controversialist (kon-trS-vy'sh^l-ist), n. [< 
controversial 4- -tef.] One who. carries on a 
controversy ; a disputant. 

What shall we say to a controversialist who attributes 
to the subject of his attack opinions which are notoriously 
not h is? Huxley, Nineteenth Century, XXI. 494. 

controversially (kon-tro-v6r'shal-i ), adv. In a 
controversial manner. 

controversiont (kon-tro-vy'shon), w. [< ML. 
controversio(n-), < L. controversy, disputed: see 
controverse, v.] The act of controverting. 
Hooker . 

oontroversionst, a. •[< controversy (L. contro- 
versy) 4- -ous.] Full of controversy. Bailey . 
contr oversort. n. See contr over ser. 
controversy (kon'tro-vta-si), n. ; pi. controver- 
sies (-siz). [= Pr. Sp. Pg. It. controversy , < L. 
conti'oversia , debate, contention, controversy, 
< controversy, turned in an opposite direction: 
see controverse, «.] 1. Disputation; debate; 

agitation of contrary opinions ; a formal or pro-* 
longed debate ; dispute. 

Without controversy, great is the mystery of godliness. 

1 'rim. ill. 16. 

In learning, where there is much controversy there is 
many times little inquiry. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 239. 
But this busiuess of Death is a plaino case, aud admitt* 
no controversies Milton, Eikonoklastes, xxviii. 

Two of his [Pythias's] phrases, by their obscure and 
archaic diction, have given rise to repeated controversies. 

C. Elton , Origins of Eng. Hist, p. 71. 

Specifically — 2. A suit in law; the contention 
in a civil action ; a case in which opjioBing par- 
ties contend for their respective claims before 
a tribunal. 


And by their word shall every controwrn 
stroke be tried. J 


and every 
teut. xxi. 5. 


3. A matter in dispute ; a question to settle. 
The Lord hath a contivversy witli tiie nations. 

Jer. xxv. 81. 

4f. Antagonism; resistance. [Bare.] 

The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

Shak., 3. 0., i. 2. 

Adoption controversy. Hee adoptionism. — B&ngorlan 
controversy. See Bon/zorfoa. - Pilioque controversy, 
in eccles. hist., the controversy whether the Nlcene Creed 
should declare merely that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Father (John xv. 26). ot should add ‘'and from tiie 
Son ” (Latin Jilioque). The Western Church adopted and 
retains the latter, the Greek Church the former.— Ma- 
Joristic controversy. See Majuristic. — Quinauarticu- 
lar contr o v e r s y, see the Five Articles and the Five 


Points, under article, m Byn. 1. Controversy, Dispute , con- 
test, disputation, altercation, wrangle, strife, quarrel. A 
dispute is commonly oral ; hence it is generally of short 
continuance, and tends to lose the character of a dignified 
debate in heated assertions, if not in bickering, so that 
the word i» now used more frequently in tills lutter sense. 


oontroverttbly (kon-tr^v^tl-bli), adv. In a. 
controvertible manner. 

controvertlfft (kon-tr$-v6r'tist), n. J< contro- 
vert 4* -ist. Cf. F. oontroversiste m Sp. Pg. It. 
controversi8ta.] One who controverts ; a dis- 
putant ; a man versed or engaged in contro- 
versy or disputation. • 

This mighty mau of demonstration, this prince of eon- 
trovertists. TUtotson. 

contmsion (kon-trVzhon), n. [< L. contrusus, 
pp. of contruaere, press together, < edm- } toge- 
ther, + truderc, press. Cf. extrude , intrude , ob- 
trude, protrude.] A crowding together. [Bare.] 

Pressure or contrusum of the particles of the water. 

Boyle, Works, III. 617. 

co&t-splice (kont'splis), n. [Cf. cont-line.] A 
splice made by cutting a rope in two, laying 
the end of one part* on the standing part of the 
other, and pushing the ends through between 
the strands in the same manner as for an eye- 
splice. This forms a collar or Ah eye in the bight of the 
rope. It is used for pennants, jib-guys, upper shrouds, - 
etc. Also called cut splice and tnghtsptice. 

contnbernalt, contubernialt (kon-tu'bbr-nal, 
kon-tu-bGr'm-al), a. [ME. contubemial; < L. 
contubemalis, ( contubernium, companionship in 
a tent, < com-, together. + tabema, a tent : see 
tavern.] Dwelling in the same tent ; living as 
comrades ; hence, intimate ; familiar. 

And therefore seith Beneca . . . humble folk ben Crlstes 
freendes; they been contubemydl with the Lord. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 

contumacious (kon-tu-ma'shus), a. [With suf- 
fix -ous (as in audacious, vivacious, etc.), = F. 
contumak = Pr. Bp. Pg. contumaz = It. contu- 
mace, < L. contumax ( contumac -), stubborn, : in- 
solent (found unchanged, contumax , in ME.) ; 
origin uncertain ; perhaps connected with con - 
temncrc , despise : see contemn and contumely.] 
1. Headstrong; insolent; hence, resisting le- 
gitimate authority, whether civil, ecclesiastical, 
military, or parental ; stubbornly disobedient 
or rebellious: as, a contumacious child. 

Most obstinate contumacious sinner.- 

Hammond, Fundamentals. 

Richard foil before tho castle of a contumacious vassal. 

Milman, Latin Christianity, ix. 6. 

If he wore contumacious, he might be excommunicated, 
or, In other words, be deprived of all civil rights and im- 
prisoned for life. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

Specifically — 2. In law , wilfully disobedient 
to a lawful order of a judicial or legislative 
body, or showing wilful contempt or its au- 
thority, a Byn. 1. Stubborn, Refractory, etc. (see obsti- 
nate), proud, headstrong, unmanageable, ungovernable, 
unruly, wilful, perverse. 


(See aryue.) A controversy may be oral, but, as compared 
with a dispute. Is generally in writing, and may therefore 
continue for a long period, with many participants, but 
not always with coolness or dignity: as, the celebrated 


not always with coolness or dignity: as, the celebrated 
Boyle and Bentley controversy. 

The controversies about the Immaculate Conception are 
older than the Reformation, but have only just liven de- 
cided. Pusey, Eirenicon, p. 01. 

In all disputes , so much as there is of passion, so much 
there is of nothing to the purpose. Sir T. Browne. 

controvert (kon-tro-v6rt'), v. t. [= Sp. con- 
troverts =s Pg. contr overter = It. controrertere, 
< L. as if * contr over ter e (assumed from contro- 
versus : see controverse . v.), < cow fro-, against, 
4* vertere, turn.] To dispute ; oppose by argu- 
ment ; contend against in discussion ; deny and 
attempt to disprove or confute : as, to contro- 
vert opinions or principles; to controvert the 
justness Of a conclusion. 

It Is an insolent part ot reason, to controvert the works 
of God. Sir T. Browne, Religlo Medici, L 54. 

It is more our business to exhibit the opinions of the 
learned than to controvert them. Goldsmith , Criticisms. 

His conclusions, though controverted when they were first 
presented, are now substantially adopted by scholars. 

Sumner, John Pickering. 

controverter (kon-trf>-v6r't$r), n. One who 
controverts ; a controversial writer. 

Some controverted In divinity are like swaggerers in the 
taverns, that catch that which stands next them ; the can- 
dlestieke, or pots ; turne everything Into a weapon. 

B. Jonton , Discoveries. 

controvertible (kon-tr 9 -v$r'ti-bl), a . [= Sp. 
controvertible * It. controvertibile ; as controvert 
4- -iblc,] Capable of being disputed; disput- 
able;, not too evident tb exclude difference of 
opinion : as, a controvertible point of law. 

We find the matter controvertible, and with much more 
reason dented then is as yet affirmed. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ii. I. 


thonty.se Byn. 1. Stubborn, Refractory, etc. (see obsti- 
nate), proud, headstrong, unmanageable, ungovernable, 
unruly, wilful, perverse. 

contumaciously (kon-tu-m&'shus-li), adv . Ob- 
stinately; stubbornly; perversely; in disobedi- 
ence of orders. 

Tills justice hath stocks for the vagrant, ropes tor felons, 
weights for the contumaciously silent 

Bp. Hall, Peace-maker (Ord MS.), 

contumaciousnesB ( kon - tu - m& ' shus - nes ), n. 
Perverseness ; stubbornness ; obstinate dis- 
obedience: contumacy. 

COUtumacity (kon-tu-mas'i-ti), n. [< L. con- 
tumax (contumac-) 4- -ity. Bee contumacious.] 
Same as contumacy . [Bare.] . 

Such a fund ot contumacity. Carlyle , Mlse., IV. 80: 

contumacy (kon'ty-mft-si), ». [= F. oontumace 
xs Pr. Sp. Pg. It. contumacia, < L. oontumacia, 
< contumax (contumac-), contumacious : see con- 
tumacious.] 1 . Wilful and persistent resis- 
tance to legitimate authority of any kind; un- 
yielding disobedience ; stubborn perverseness 
in an illegal or wrong course of action. 

He disobeys God in the way of contumacy who refuses 
his signs, his outward assistances, his ceremonies which 
are induced by Ids authority. Donne, Sermons, ii. 

. Such act 

Of contumacy will provoke the Highest 
To make death in us live. MUton, P. L., x. 1027. 

In consequence of his [Archbishop Laud’s] famous proc- 
lamation setting np certain novelties hi the rites of pub- 
lic worship, fifty godly ministers were suspended for con- 
tumacy in the course ot two years and a half. 

Emerson, Mlsc., p. 86. 

Specifically— 2. In law, wilful disobedience to 
a lawful order of a judicial or legislative body, 
or wilful contempt of its authority ; a refusal to 
appear in court when legally summoned. « gya. 
X. Stubbornness, perverseness, wlifulness, IntraetabUny. 
For comparison, see obstinate. 

contumelious (kon-tQ-mfi'H-us), a. [a Bp. Fg. 

. It. contumeUo8o, < L. contumeliosus, < oontumeUa, 
insult: see contumely.] 1 . Indicating or ex- 
pressive of contumely; haughtily offensive ; 
contemptuous; insolent; rude ana sarcastic 2 
said of acts or things. 



' grnmmM^mtsxupum Swift. 

Assail him wttti oontumslioue or discourteous language. 

Prosoott, Ferd. and Isa., t 6. 
Curving a contumelious lip. Tennyson, Maud, xiti. 
2. Haughtv and contemptuous ; disposed to 
tauntor to Insult; insolent; supercilious : said 
of .persons. 

There Is yet another sort of contumelious persons, who 
are not chargeable with ... ill employing their wit ; for 
they nee none of it. Government qf the Tongue. 

3f. Reproachful; shameful; ignominious. 

As It is in the highest degree injurious to them, so is it 
contumelioui to him. Decay of Christian Piety. 

wgm 1 and 2. See list under abusive. 
OO&tumeUoualy (kon-tu-md'li-us-li ), adv. In a 
contumelious manner ; ‘with arrogance and con- 
tempt; insolently. 

Fie, lords t that you, being supreme magistrates, 
Thus oontumeliouily should break the peace ! 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., j. 4. 


oontnmeliousness (kon-tu-me ' li-ua-nes), n. 
Insolence; contempt; contumely. 

contumely (kon'tu-rnf-li), n.: pi. contumelies 
Mis). K ME. contumelie, < OF. contumelie = 
Sp.. Pg. It. contumelia, < u* contumelia , abuse, 
insult, reproach; origin uncertain; prob. con- 
nected with contumax: see contumacious*] 1 . 
Insolently offensive or abuidve speech: haugh- 
tiness and contempt expressed in words ; over- 
bearing or reviling language ; contemptuous- 
ness; insolence. 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely. 

Shot., Hamlet, fii. 1 . 

I left England twenty years ago undor a cloud of disas- 
ter and contumely. J. Hawthorne , Dust, p. 173. 

2. A contumelious statement or act ; an exhi- 
bition of haughty contempt or insolence. 

A good mail bean a contumely worse 
Than he would do an injury. 

Fletcher , Beggars’ Bush, il. 3. 

Here be also some Jews, . . . a people scattered through- 
out the whole world, . . . subject to all wrongs and con- 
tumelies. Sandy s, TravuUes, p. 114. 

« 8 yn. 1. Abuse, rudeness, scorn. 

contnnmlatef (kon-tu'mu-iat), v. t. r< L. con- 
tumulatus , pp. of contuniulare, furnish with a 
mound, bury, < com*, together, + tumulare , 
bury, < tumulus , a mound, tomb: see tumulus.] 
To lay or bury in the same tomb or grave. . 

Contumulate both man and wife. 

* Old poem , in Theatrum Chemiciun, p. 178. 

contnmnlationt (kon-tu-mu-la'slion), n. [< 
contumulate : see -ation.] The act of laying or 
burying in the same tomb or grave. 

contundt (kon-tund'). r. t. [= F. contondre = 
Sp. Pg. oontundir = It. contundere, < L. contun- 
dere, bruise, beat together, < com-, together, + 
tundere , beat, bruise, = Skt. qf tud (for *stud), 
strike, sting, =s Goth, stautan , strike. Cf. con- 
tuse.]. To beat; bruise; pulverize by beating. 

All which being finely contunded, and mixed in a stone 
or glass mortar. Middleton , Mad World, iii. 2 . 

His fDon Quixote's] muscles were so extended and con- 
tended that he was not corpus mobile. 

Gayton, Notes on Don Quixote, III. 2. 

contunet, t>. A Middle English form of continue. 

Love coraeth of dame Fortune 
That lltel while wole contune 
For it shal chaungen- wonder soone. 

Horn, of the Rote, 1. 6882. 

contuse (kon-tui'h v.t . ; pret. and pp. contused, 
ppr. contusing. [< L. contusm (> F. con tvs Sp. 
Pg. It. oontuso, bruised), pp. of contundere; see 
contund. Cf. infuse, obtuse , perfuse , refuse.] If, 
To boat; bruise; pound; pulverize by beatipg. 

Hoots, barks, and seeds . . . contused together. 

Bacon, Nat Hist, 6 674. 

2. To injure the flesh of, by impact of a blunt 
surface, with or without a breach of the integu- 
ment: bruise by violent contact or pressure. 
If the injury is acoompanied by a breaking of the skin, it 
Is called a contused wound ; if not, a contusion. 

The ligature contuses the Ups in cutting them. 

Wiseman, Surgery. 


The bones, in sharp eolde, wax brittle; and all o ante- 
signs, in hard weather, are more difficult u> cure. Bacon. 

oontiudre (kpn-tfi'aiv), a. [< contuse + 4ve.] 
Apt .to cause contusion ; bruising. 

Shield from contusive rocks her timber limbs, 

And guide the sweet Enthusiast [a boat] as she swims ! 

Poetry of Antijacotrin, p. 160. 

Oonularia (kon-u-la'ri-$), n. [NL., < L. conus, 
a cone, wedge, + dim.’-iiZ- 4* -aria.] A large 
genus of fossil thccosomatous or shelled ptcro- 
pods, of the family ThecUUe , or typical of a family 
Comttariuke , extending from the Silurian to the 
Carboniferous. C. donrnta and C. sowerbyi are ex- 
amples. Some of these inollusks are nearly two feet long. 
They have a four-aided shell, whose apex is partitioned by 
narrow close-set septa resembling a nest of cones or pyra- 
mids placed one within another, whence the name of cone - 
in-cone. 

connlarlid (kon-u-la'ri-id), n. A pteropod of the 
family Conulariidct. 

Oonulariida (kon'u-la-ri'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Oonularia + -idee. ] A family of fossil thecosoma- 
tous pteropods, typified by the genus Conularia . 
conundrum (ko-nun'drum), n. [Orig. slang, 
prob. a made word of a pseudo-Latin form, like 
panjandrum, hocus-pocus, etc. Skeat suggests 
that it may be a corruption of L. conandum, a 
thing to be attempted, neut. ger. of conari, at- 
tempt : see conation.] If. A conceit ; a device ; 
a hoax. 

I must have my crotchet*, 

And ray conundrums l B. Jvnson, Volpone, v. 7. 

2. A riddle in which some odd resemblance is 
proposed for discovery between things quite 
unlike, or some odd difference between similar 
things, the answer often involving a pun. 
conure (kon'ur), n. A bird of the genus Conurus. 

small size^ chiefly 
feathered : so 

named from the ^ 

ttetisis , is a char- W 

acteristic exam- Caruliiiu P.nr;il:cet ; Cotturus careli- 

. — I*. HCHS IS ) » 

pie. — 2f. In en- 

tom ., a genus of rove-beetles. Also called Co- 
nosoma . 

conus (ko'nus), n.; pi. coni (-ni). [NL., < L. 
conus , a cone: see cone.] 1. In anat., a coni- 
cal or conoid structure or organ. — 2. [cap.] In 
conch., the typical genus 
of the family Conidcp 
(which see), and in some 
systems conterminous 
with it: so named from 
the conical figure of these 
shells. The cone-shells are 
numerous and many of them 
very beautiful ; they are found 
in southern and tropical Beaa, 
and include Toasil forms going 
back to the Chalk formation. 
Conns gloria- marie is a mag- 
nificent species. C. marmorms 
is a common and characteris- 
tic example. — Coni VASCU- 
lotl, the conical masses formed 
by the convoluted vasa efferen- 
tia of the testis. - Oonus arte- 
riosus. Same as arterial cone 



Wiseman, Surgery. 

contusion (kon-tq'xhpn), n. [aF. contusion as 
Sp. Mmfurfo/iaePg. contusdk) salt, contusions as G. 
<*>ntesfonsxDan. Sw. kontusion, < L. contusio(n-), 
< contundere, pp. conlusus, bruise : see contuse.] 
1. The act of beating and bruising, or the state 
of being bruised. — 2. The act or reducing to 
powder or flue particles by beating or pounding. 

Take a piece of glass and reduce It to powder, it acquir- 
ing by contusion a multitude of miuute surfaces. 

Boyle, Colours. 

8, In surg., a bruise ; a hurt or injury to the 
flesh or some part of the body without breach 
of integument or apparent wound, as one in- 
flioted by a blunt instrument or by a fall. 


(which see, under arterial).— 

Conus medullarls (the med- 


Conus medullarls (the med- 
Coee^haU ( Cmtu marme- u iiary cone), the tapering part 
rrtu >‘ of the spinal cord below the 

luiuhar enlargement. 

connsablet, conus&ncet, etc. Old forms of cog- 
nisable , etc. 

Oonnsidmt (ko-nu'si-tle), n. pi. [NL., irreg. < 
Conus 4- -idod.] Same as < 'onidat. Fleming, 1828. 

oonvailt, v. i. [< ME. conmlen, < L. as if # con- 
valsre, < com- (intensive) + vdlere, be strong or 
well. Cf . convalesce.] To grow strong; increase 
jn strength. 

First as the ertli incresith ixtpulus, 

So eonvalit variance and vicis. 

Boolce 'of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), i. 93, 

convalesce (kon-va-les^), v. i. ; pret. and pp. con- 
coleseed, ppr. convalescing . f= 8p. convatecer = 


■ convection 

Pg. coiwalescer, < L. convalescere, begin to grow 
strong or well, grow stronger, < com- (intensive) 
+ wuescere, inceptive of valere, be strong or 
well : see valiant and avail*.] To grow better 
after sickness; make progress toward the re- 
covery of health. 

He found the queen somewhat convalesced. 

Knox , Hist. Reformation, v., an. 1660. 

He had a trifling illness in August, and as he convalesced , 
he grew impatient of the tenacious life which held him to 
earth. Howells , Venetiau Life, xili. 

convalescence, convalescence (kon-va-les'- 
ens, -en-si), n. [< F. convalescents) ssr Pr. con- 
valesrencia = Sp. convalecencia as Pg. convale- 
scence ss It. convalescenza as G. convalescent , < 
LL. convalescents , < L. convalescen{t-)s , ppr.: 
see convalescent.] The gradual recovery of 
health and strength after sickness; renewal of 
health and vigor after sickness or weakness. 

Emaciated, shadow-like, hut quite free from his fever, 
Urn deacon resigned himself to the luxury of convalescence. 

Harper's Mag. 

convalescent (kon-va-les'ent), a. and it. [as 
F. convalescent ss Sp. convatecienle = Pg. It. con- 
valescents, < L. convalescents, ppr. of convaXes- 
cere, grow strong or well : see convalesce.] I # a. 

1. Recovering health and strength after sick- 
ness or debility. — 2.. Pertaining to convales- 
cence ; adapted to a state of convalescence. 

II. n. One who is recovering health or strength 
after sickness or weakness — Convalescent hos- 
pital, a hospital intermediate between the ordinary hos- 
pital and the homes of the patients, established with the 
view of developing convalescence into perfect health by 
the influences of pure air, gentle exercise, and a nourish- 
ing, well-regulated diet. 

convalescently (kon-va-les'ent-li), adv. In a 
convalescent manner. " 

conv&ll&xnarin (kon-va-lam'a-rin), n. K NL. 
Conrall(aria) + L. amarus, bitter, + -<»&] A 
bitter glucosido (C 23 H 44 Q 12 ) obtained from . 
Convattaria. 

Oonvallarla (kon-va-la'ri-&), n. [NL., < L. con- 
vaUis, a valley inclosed oh‘all sides, < com-, to- 
gether. + vallis, 

a valley : see 
vale , valley.] A 
genus of plants, 
of the natural 
order Liliaccte . \ 

The only species in 1 
the genus is C. ma- ! 
jalis, the lily -of -the- 
valley, a perennial 
Btemless herb, with 
a creeping root- 
stock, two or three 
leaves, and a many- 
flowered raceme of 
white, drooping, 
bell-shapod, fra- 
grant flowers. It 
blossoms in .May, 
grows in woods and 
on heaths through- 
out Europe and 
northern Asia, and 
is also found native 
in the Alleghanies. 

It is a favorite in 
cultivation, and 
several varieties 
have been produced. 

con vallarin Uly-of-tbe-ralley ( Ctmvnllarta mm- 

(kon-val'iy-rin), /v,u) ' 

n. K Nt. Convattaria + -in 2 .] A glucoside 
(C 34 H 31 OJ 1 ) obtained from Convattaria. It oc- 
curs in rectangular prisms. 

convalesce (kon-var-nes'), v. i . ; pret. and pp, 
convanesced, ppr. cohranescing. [< L. con-, toge- 
ther, + vancscere, vanish: see vanish , evanesce.] 
In math., to disappear by the running together 
of two summits, as of solid angles: said of the 
edge of a polyhedron. Kirkman, 1857. 

convaneedble (kon-va-nes'i-bl), a. [< conra- 
nesce + -iblc.] Capable of convanescing.— Oon- 
vanetcible edge, an edge of a polyhedron that can dis- 
appear by the running together of the two summits It joins. 

convection (kon - vek 9 shon), n. [< LL. convee- 
tio(n-), < L. convehcre, pp. convcctus, carry to- 
gether, convey, < com-, together, + where , carry : 
see vehicle .] The act of carrying or conveying ; 
specifically, the transference of heat or elec- 
tricity through the change of position of the 
heated or electrified body: distinguished from a. 
conduction (which see). When a portion of a liquid 
or a gas is heated above the temperature of aurrouuaiug 
portions, it increases In volume, and, thna becoming spe- 
cifically lighter, rises, while the cooler jiortions of the fluid 
rush in from the sides and descend from the upper parts 
of the vessel. Convection currents are thus produced, and 
the liquid or gas is soon heated throughout lids princi- 
ple Is used in nesting a house by a hot-air furnace. The 
Qulf Stream is a grand convection current, carrying the 
heat of the equator toward the pole. (Sec heat.) Similar- 
ly, electricity rosy be transmitted by convection by the mo- 



tfon of tike electrified body itself, ea when the electricity 
of a conductor la discharged by a point, it being carried 
off by a stream of electrified air-partlclee. 

The term convection la applied to those processes by 
which the diffusion of heat is rendered more rapid by the 
motion of the hot substance from one place to another, 
though the ultimate transfer of heat may still take place by 
conduction. Clerk Maxwell, Heat, p. 10. 

When a hot body is placed in air, it sets up a number of 
convection currents. A. Daniell, Prin. of Physics, p. 364. 

convective (kon-vek'fciv), a. [< L. mnvectus, 
|>p. of convehere , convey (see convection ), + 
Resulting from or caused by convection: as, a 
convective discharge of electricity. Faraday . 

The significant point is, that convective neutralization is 
a gradual process, requiring time. Science , IV. 413. 

eonvectively (kon-vek'tiv-li), adv. In a convec- 
tive manner ; by means of convection : as, heat 
transferred eonvectively . 

convellentt (kon-vel'ent), a. [< L. convellcn(t-)8, 
ppr. of convclferc , pulfup, tear up, wrench away : 
see convulse,] Tending to pull up or extract: 
as, a comellent force. Todd and Bowman. 
eonvenable l t (kon've-na-bl), a. [< F. convc- 
noble , OF. convenable (earlier covenable , > ME. 
eovenable : see covenable) (= Pr. convenable = 
Sp. convenible (obs.) = Pg. convinhavel = It. con- 
venevole), agreeable, suitable, < convenir , agree, 
suit, formerly also convene, < L. convenire, con- 
vene, come together: see convene and conve- 
nient, and cf. covenable , the older form of con- 
venable.] Suitable; fit; consistent; conform- 
able. 

This place that was voyde at .the table of Iosepli be-to- 
keneth the place that Matheu t ulfllde ; and, sir, thus .be 
these two tables convenable. Merlin (E. E. T. 3.), i. 59. 

And with his word his worke is convenable. 

Spenser, Sliep. Cal., September. 

Another ancient romance says of its hero, “ He every 
day was provyd in dauncyng and in songs that the ladies 
ooulde think were convenable for a nobleman to con tie." 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 10. 

convenable 2 (kon-ve'na-bl), a. [< convene + < 
-able.] Capable of being convened or assem- 
bled. 

convenablyt (kon ' vC-na-bli), adv. Suitably ; 
conveniently. Lydgate. 
convene (kon-ven'), v . ; pret. and pp. convAied, 
ppr. convening. [= F. convenir = Sp. convenir 
= Pg. convir = It. convcnire , < L. convenire , come 
together, join, fit, suit, < cow-, together, + ve- 
nire = E. come. Cf. convenient , and advene , 
supervene.] L intrans. 1. To come together; 
meet ; unite: said of things. [Rare.] 

The rays [of liglitj converge and convene in the eyes. 

Newton, Opticks. 


co n v eni ence (kgn-vfi'nigns), *• [» F. come- 8, With ease; without trouble or difficulty, 
nance ^ P?v eonventenda, <xwvineim> m Sp. Pg. He sought how he might conveniently betray him. 

convenienda = It convenienxa, convenimsia. < MarkjdT.il. 


oonvdnieneia « It convenienaa, oowmiensia, < 

L. contmienUa , < convenience)*, ppr., suitable, oonventf (kon-vent'), v. [< 
convenient: see convenient] If, A coming to- 0 f convenire. come together: 
gether; assemblage; conjunction ; joinder. intrans. 1. To meet; concur. 


L. conventus. pp. 
see convene.} X 


Of byrth the was hyghest of degre, 

To whom alle angelles did obedience. 

Of Dauides lyue which sprong out of letse, 

In whom* alle verteu is by lust convenience. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 47. 

2. The state or character of being convenient; 
fitness; suitableness; adaptation; propriety. 

T6 debate and question the convenience of Divine Ordi- 
nations is neither wisdom nor sobriety. 

Milton , ElkonoUastes, xvil. 

3. Freedom from discomfort or trouble ; ease 
in use or action ; comfort. 

All 

That gives society its beauty, strength, 
Convenience, and security, and use. 

Cowiter, The Task, iL 

4. That which gives ease or comfort; that 
which is suited to wants or necessity; that 
which is handy; an aooommodation. 

A man alters his mind as the work proceeds, and will 
have this or that convenience more, of which he had not 
thought when he began. Dryden, Pref. to Fables. 

Tfade has a strong Influence upon all people, who have 
found the sweet of it, bringing witli it so many of the Con - 
veniences ot Life as it does. 


dth it so many of the Con- 
: mpiti-, Voyages, 11. L 116. 


All onr surgeons 
Convent in their behoof. 

Beau, and FI., Two Noble Kinsmen. 

2. To serve; agree; be convenient or suitable. 

When that is known and golden time convents, 

A solemn combination shall be made 

Of our dear souls. Shdk., T. N., v. 1. 

II. trans. 1. To call together; convoke; con- 
vene. 

By secret messengers I did convent 
The English chiefetaines all. 

Mir. for Mage., p. 620. 
There were required the whole number of seuentle and 
one, in determining the going to Wane, in adding to a 
Citie; or the reuenues ef the lemple, or in oonuentihg the 
ordinarieludges of the Tribes. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 112. 

2. To call before a judge or tribunal. 

What he with his oath, 

And all probation, will make up full clear, 
.Whensoever he’s eonvented. Shak., M. for M., v. 1. 
Even this morning, 

Before the common-council, young Malfato,— 
Convented for some lands he held, suppos'd 
Belong’d to certaiu orphans. Fora , Lady's Trial, li. 2. 
And letters missive were dispatched incontinently, to 
convent Mr. Cotton before the Infamous High Commission 
Court. C. Mather , Mag. Chris., 111. 1. 

convent (kon 'vent), n. [< OF. convent, covent 
(> ME. covent , q. v.), F. convent = Pr. covent, 
coven = Sp. Pg. It. convento , < L. conventus , 
a meeting, assembly, union, company, ML. a 
convent, X convenire , pp. conventus , meet toge- 


Excellent ! What a convenience ! They [the negroes] And letters missive were dispatched inoont 
seemed created by Providence to bear the heat and the convent Mr. Cotton before the Infamous High C 
whipping, and make £hese fine articles [sugar, coffee, to- Court. C. Mather , Mag. Cl 

“ . A p * convent (kon'vent), n. [< OF. convei 

5. A convenient appliance, utensil, or other (> me, covent, q. v.), F. convent = Pi 
article, as a tool, a vehicle, etc. coven = Sp. Pg. It. convento , < L. a 

What sport would our old Oxford acquaintance make at a meeting, assembly, union, comnani 
a man packed up in this leathern convenience with a wife rwvnvATit ( ennnenirJ rm ennnentu * trart w 

and children ! Graves, Spiritual Quixote, xil. 11. ®J nvent » < PP- conventus, meet toge- 

A . . ’ _ ; ,7 ther: see convene.] If. A meeting or an ae- 

6f. Agreement; consistency.— At (one’s) conve- apT nhiv 
nlence, when it is convenient : as, do not hurry, but do It BCIUU v • 

at your convenience. These eleven witches beginning to'dance (a 

convenience (kon-vd'nien-si), n. Same as cow- ceremony at their convents or meetings). 

venience. [Formerly common, but now nearly , . . "■ Jtm * on ^ Masque 

obsolete ] 2. An association or a community of 

That imitation wWrf poetry i., hath the moat «•««- devoted to religious life and meditatic 
niency to Nature of all other. ciety of monks or nuns. The term 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Toetrie. larly limited to such associations of w 
Rather intent upon the end of Cod's glory than our own one of our convent, and his [the duke’ii] con 
conveniency. Jer. Taylor. Shak., M. foi 

for y0Ur “ W ” Recreat, “ 1 - 3. A house occupied by such a commr 
Congreve, Way of the World, ii. 7. abbey; a monastery or nunnery. The 
_ r/ irr convent are: (1) the church; (2) the choir, oi 

convenient (kon-ve ment), a. [< ALE. conve- tion of the church in which the members ba) 
merit = F. convenant = Sp. Pg. It. convenient^, < otflee ; (3) the chapter-house, a place of meetim 
L. conveniences, fit, suitable, convenient, ppr. the community business is discussed ; (4) the 

* ' ' ' / ' . . 7 xx ihawifact/iw flm ilASmlhiru • flia hiSnnt 


convent, < convenire, pp. conventus, meet toge- 
ther: see convene.] If, A meeting or an as- 
sembly. 

These eleven witches beginning to'dance (which is an 
usual ceremony at their convents or meetings). 

Ii. Jonson, Masque of Queens. 

2. An association or a community of persons 
devoted to religious life and meditation ; a so- 
ciety of monks or nuns. The term is popu- 
larly limited to such associations of women. 

One of our convent, and his [the duke’B] confessor. 

Shak., M. for'M., iv. 3. 

3. A house occupied by such a community; an 
abbey; a monastery or nunnery. The parts of a 
convent are: (1) the church ; (2) the choir, or that por- 
tion of the church in which the members say the daily 
otflee ; (3) the chapter-house, a place of meeting, in which 
the community business is discussed ; (4) the cells ; (5) 
the refectory ; (6) the dormitory ; (7) the infirmary ; (8) the 


2. To come together ; meet in the same place ; 
assemble, as persons, usually for some public 
purpose or the promotion of some common in- 
terest: sp, the legislature will convene in Jan- 
uary ; the citizens convened in the city hall. 

On Wednesday, that fatal day, 

The people were convening. 

Willie's Droitmed in Garnery (Child s Ballads, II. 183). 


«im 2. To congregate, muster, gather. 

IL trans. 1. To cause to assemble ; call to- 
gether; convoke. 

On festivals, at those chnrches where the Feast of the 
Patron Saint is solemnized, the masters convene their 
scholars. Quoted in Babees Book (K. E. T. 8.), p. liv. 
And now the almighty father of the gods 
Convenes a council in the blest abodes. 

Pope, tr. of Statius's Tliebaid, i. 
Frequent meetings of the whole company might be con- 
vened for the transaction of ordinary business. 

Bancroft, Hist U. 8., I. 111. 

2. To summon to appear, as before a public 
(especially a judicial; officer or an official body. 

By the papal canon law, clerks . . . cannot be convened 
before any but an ecclesiastical Judge. Ayliffe , ParergoiL 
Foker, whom the proctor knew very well, . . . was 
takeu, . . . summarily convened and sent down from the 
university. Thackeray, Pendennis, xviii. 

3. In civil law, to sue. Bapafje and Lawrence . 
convened (kon-ve-ne'), n. [< convene + -ee^.] 

One convened or summoned with others. 
[Rare.] 

convener (kon-ve'nfcr), n. 1 . One who convenes 
or meets with others. [Rare.] 

I do reverence the conveners [at the Synod of Dort] for 
their . . . worth and learning. 

Bp. Mountagu, Appeal to Casar, p. 70. 

2. One who convenes or calls a meeting; in | 
Scotland* one appointed to call together an 
organized body, as a committee, of which he 
is generally chairman: as, the convener of the 
Home Mission Committee. 

To dainty Deacons and ye douce Conveners. 

Bums , Brigs of Ayr. 


of convenire, como together suit: see convene- 

and cf. covenant , ult. a doublet of convenient.] the treasury; (11) tuo cloister ; (12) thu crypt. Cath.Dict. 

1. Fit; suitable; proper; becoming: used ab- conventic&l (kon-ven'ti-kal), a. [< convent + 

solutely or with to or for. -teal.] Of or belonging to*‘a convent— Gonven- 

Thou were as a Ood of the Sarazines : and It is convenyent tical prior, an abbot. 
to a God to cte no Mete that is mortal U:. COIIVenticle (kon-ven'ti-kl), ft. [< ME. convtn- 

MantUvUle, Travels, p. 230. = F. conventicule ss Sp. cvnventiculo s Pg. 

At that soper were thei served so well as was convenient conventiculo = It. conventicolo , < L. COWVenUculutH, 
to so myghty a prince as was Arthur. ft mee tmg, .place of meeting, idL. esp. a meeting 

feed m. with food convenient for mo! ' Wo^. ***. i ^ 

"° r ,OOU ’ h taUdne ’ "° rJe * t & W f : 4 h pecially, aleoret^ unauthorise^thoring for 

2. Affording certain facilities or accommo^ ^ purpose of religions worship. 

rintion • nonimodiniifl - afirviceahlA - rATidprinfr I ®hal not gadere togidere the conuenticulis [Latin con- 
aation , commoaioua , serviceame , renaenng ot \ em of b fod e8 . Wydtf, Ps. xv. 4. 

some act or movement easy of performance or _ , . , , . ... . . „ 

f w /Hie people were aoembled toother In .thoee hallowed 


freeing it from obstruction: as. a very conve- lllow - iedinU> to ^ heeau<» they had yet no 
ntent staircase ; a convenient harbor. * large halles or places ot conuenticle. 

Because the ('ells were cut above each other, some higher Puttenham , Arto of Eng. Poesie, p. 24. 

some lower in the side of the Rock ; here were convenient it behoveth that the place where God shall be seyved by 
Stairs cut for the easier communication betwixt the upper the whole Church be a public place, for the avoiding of 


and netber Regions. 

MaundreU , Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 118. 


Exchange may be often convenient ; and, on the other men whatsoever. 


privy conventicles. Hooker , Eccles. Polity, v. 12. 

They are commanded to abstain from all conventicles of 


hand, the cash purchase may to often more convenient. 

D. Webster, Speech on Tariff, April, 1824. 
When we speak ot faculties of the soul, it is but a con- 
venient mode of expression to denote different classes of 


Ayliffe , Farergon. 


Specifically — 2. In Great Britain, a meeting 
of dissenters from the established church for 


wnen we speax 01 raemues 01 me aotu, u u out a con- ... , . _ . 

vmient mode of expression to denote different classes of religious worship. In this sense it is nsed by English 
Its acts. Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 213. writers and in English statutes. It was especially apjdled, 

8. Opportune; favorable: as, a cornet hour. 


When a convenient day was come, . . . Herod on his 
birthday made a sapper. Mark vL 21. 

When I have a convenient season, I will call for thee. 

Acts xxtv. 26. 

4. At hand ; easily accessible ; readily obtained 
or found when wanted; handy. [Colloq.] 

Obstinate heretics used to to brought thither convenient 
tor burning hard by. Thackeray , Vanity Fair, ill. 

conveniently (kon-vd'nient-li), adv. 1. Fitly : 
suitably; with adaptation to the desired end 
or effect: as, the house was not conveniently 
situated for a tradesman. 

Courtship, and such fair osteuts ot love 
As shall conveniently become you there. 

Shak., U. of V., IL 8. 


glous worship held by the Boottish Covenanters, when they 
were persecuted for their faith in the reign of Charles If. 

An act recently passed, at the instance of James, made . 
ft death to preach in any Presbyterian conventicle what- 
ever, and even to attend such a conventicle in the open 
air. Macaulay, Hist Eng., vi 

8. A building in which religions meetings or 
conventicles are held. 

In hall, 

Court theatre, conventicle, or shop. 

IforottcoriA, Preltlde, vU. 
Permission to erect, at their own expense, a church or 
other religious conventicle. 

A Anderson, Hawaiian Islands, p. 172. 

4f. Connection ; following; party. 

The same Thtophflus, and other bishops whfoh wars of 
his con v e nticle. Hooker, loom Bolity, ttt. 4 


r bishops which wars of 
w, Bodes. Bolity, tfl. i> 
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— ™J of W70<*l Charles 

„ _ > the mscmbllng of fly or more per - 

•onsover sixtoen year* of nee at My meeting or oonven- 
Hole for the exercise of rdigion in an/ other manner then 
according to the liturgy end praettoe of the Church of 


OonTmtlcle (ksm-Ten'ti-kl), ?. pret. and pp. 
oonvmticled^ ppr. eonventicting . [< conventicle , 
n«] To belong to or meet in a conventicle s prac- 
tise the holding of conventicles for religious 
worship. [Bare.] 

Convmtidino school*, ... set up and taught secretly 
by fanatics. South, Works, V. 1. 

conrenticler (kon - ven ' ti - klAr). n. One who 
supports or frequents conventicles; specifical- 
ly, a Scottish Covenanter. 

Having run a mile through such difficult places, he was 
quite spent and the conventidcrs hard at his heels. 

Swift; Memoir of Capt Creiohton. 

convention (kon-ven'ahpn), n« [= D. konvon • 
tie as G. convention = Dan. /convention, < F. con- 
vention as Sp. eonvencion = Pg. conveng&o = It. 
convemione, < L. a meeting, agree- 

ment, covenant, < converire , pp. comttnftu, meet, 
agree : see convene.'] 1. The act of coming to- 
gether; coalition; union. 

The conventions or associations of several particles of 
matter into bodies. Boyle. 

2. * A gathering of persons ; a meeting ; an as- 
sembly. 

To-morrow morn 
We hold a great convention. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 
Specifically — 3. A formal, recognized, or statu- 
tory meeting or assembly of men for civil or re- 
ligious purposes; particularly, au assembly of 
delegates or representatives for consultation 
on important concerns, civil, political, or re- 
ligious. (a) In the United States, in particular : (1) A 
body of delegates convened for the formation or revision 
of a constitution of government, as of a State : called a 
constitutional convention (which see, under constitutional). 
(2) A meeting of delegates of a political party, to nomi- 
nate candidates for national, State, or local offices, and to 
formulate its principles of action. State nominating con- 
ventions arose about 1825, superseding legislative caucuses. 
The first national convention to select presidential candi- 
dates was held by the Antimasonlc party in Baltimore in 
September, 1831, and all presidential nominations have 
since been made by such conventions. (3) A meeting of 
representatives of a national, State, or other general as- 
sociation, or of a number of persons having a common in- 
terest, for the promotion of Any common object. (4) The 
triennial assembly of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
called the (i general Convention, consisting of the House of 
Bishops and the House of Clerical and lay Deputies ; also, 
the aunual assembly of each diocese, called a diocesan con- 
vention. (b) leap. J In French hist . , the sovereign assembly, 
called specifically the National Convention , which sat from 
September 21st, 1702, to October 26th,' 1795, and governed 
France after abolishing royalty, (e) In Great Britain, an 
extraordinary assembly of the estates of the realm, held 
without the king's writ, as the assembly which restored 
Charles II. to the throne (also known as the Convention 
Parliament, or Free Parliament) and that which declared 
the throne to have been abdicated by James II. (<2f) In 
the Univuirsity of Cambridge, England, a clerical court 
consisting of the master and fellows of a college sitting 
in the combination room to pass judgment on offenders 

r nat the laws of soberness and chastity. 

An agreement or contract between two par- 
ties;* specifically, in diplomacy, an agreement 
or arrangement previous to a definitive treaty. 
A military convention is a treaty made between the com- 
manders of two opposing armies concerning the terms on 
which a temporary cessation of hostilities snail take place 
between them. 

So to the 'Change, and there bought 82s. worth of things 
for Mrs. Knlpp, my Valentine, which is pretty to see how 
my wife is come to convention with me that whatever I 
do give to anybody else, I shall give her as muclu 

Pepye, Diary, IB. 80. 
And first of aU, it is worth while to note that properly 
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l longer 
special agree- 
ments of all kinds —as, for instance, international arrange- 
ments about postage, telegraphs, or litorary rights. 

Blackwood's Mag. 

The same thing is true of treaties of peace as of all other 
conventions, that they are of no validity where the govern- 
ment exceeds Its constitutional powers in making them. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, 1 151. 

6. General agreement; tacit understanding; 
common consent,* as the foundation of a custom, 
an institution, or the like. 

A useful convention gradually restricted the arbitrary 
use of these phonograms. 

Isaac Taylor , The Alphabet, I. 66. 
The poet is by nature a fiery creature, incapable of ton- 
ing down his spontaneous feelings to the rules of social 
convention. AT. A. Rev., CXX£IX. 681. 

6. A ‘customary rule, regulation, or require- 
ment, or such rules collectively : something 
more or less arbitrarily established, or required 
by eomiQon consent or opinion; a convention- 
ality; a precedent. 

In order to denote the rates of movement along the 
' height and base of an inclined plane in tonus of the rate 


along the hypotheses#, vto mult adopt ten 

which will abbreviate such an account as we have just 
given. J. Trowbridge, X * w Physios, p. 56. 

Yet oertain conventions are Indispensable to art 

Stcdman, Poets of America, p. 467. 

7. hi civil law: (a) In general, the agreement of 
several persons, who by a common act of the will 
determine their legal relations, for the purpose 
either of creating an obligation or of extin- 
guishing one. (b) La a narrower sense, the agree- 
ment of several persons in one and the same 
aet of will resulting in an obligation between 
them. — Convention of estates, the meeting of the es- 
tates of the kingdom of Scotland, before the unlou with Eng- 
land, upon any special occasion or emergency. These con- 
ventions consisted of any number of the estates that might 
be suddenly called together, without the necessity of a for- 
mal citation such as was required in summoning a regu- 
lar parliament — Convention of royal burgh*, the year- 
ly meeting held in Edinburgh by commissioners from the 
royal burghs, to treat of certain matters pertaining to the 
common good of the burghs. Their deliberations are In 
general directed to matters of no public importance.— 
Convention treaty, a treaty entered into between dif- 
ferent states, under which they severally bind themselves 
to observe certain stipulations contained in the treaty.— 
Joint convention, in the United States, a meeting in one 
body of both branches of Congress or of a State legislature. 
—Hatton*! convention, nominating convention. 
See above, 3. 

conventional (kon-ven'shon-al), a. [as D. kon- 
ventioneel as G. conventiohcli ' = Dan. • konven - 
tionel, < F. . conventional = Pr. conventional as 
Sp. Pg. conventional = It. conventionale, < LL. 
conventional is, pertaining to an agreement, < L. 
convention), an agreement: see convention .] 

1. Relating or pertaining to a convention, or 
formal meeting of delegates. 

I know that what he has said will tie understood as in- 
timating, at least, that this Conventional movement of 
ours was stimulated by South Carolina, and was the re- 
sult of concert between certain South Carolina [and Mis- 
sissippi] politicians. 

Quoted in H. von Holst's John C. Calhoun, p. 324. 

2. Stipulated ; covenanted ; established by 
agreement. — 3. Arbitrarily selected, fixed, or 
determined: as, a conventional sign. — 4. Aris- 
ing out of custom or usage; sanctioned by 
general concurrence; depending on usage or 
tacit agreement ; not existing from any natu- 
ral growth or necessity; generally accepted or 
observed; formal. 

I too easily saw through the varnish of conventional re- 
finement. Marg . Fuller , Woman in 19th Cent., p. 190. 

There is no way of distinguishing those feelings which 
ore natural from those which arc conventional , except by 
an appeal to first principles. 

U. Spencer , Social Statics, p. 190. 

The very earliest dialects are as exclusively conventional 
as tho latest ; the savage has no keener sense of etymo- 
logical connection than the man of higher civilization. 

Whitney, Life and Growth of Lang., p. 297 j 

Specifically — 5. In tho fine arts ? depending on 
accepted models or traditions, irrespective of 
independent study of nature ; traditionally or 
purposely deviating from natural forms, al- 
though properly retaining the principles which 
underlie them: as, the conventional forms of 
birds, beasts, flowers, etc., in heraldry and on 
coins. — 6. In law, resting in actual contract: 
as, the conventional relation of landlord and ten- 
ant, as distinguished from the implied obliga- 
tion to pay for use and occupation, incurred 
by occupying another’s land without agree- 
ment. 

Conventional services reserved by tenures upon grants, 
made out of the crown or knights service. 

Sir M. Hale, Hist. Com. Law of Eug. 
Conventional estates, those freeholds, not of inheri- 
tance or estates for life, which are created by the express 
acts of the parties, in contradistinction to those which 
are legal, and arise from the operation and construction 
of law. — Conventional obligations, obligations result- 
ing from the actual agreement of parties, in contradistinc- 
tion to natural or legal obligations, 
conventionalism (kon-ven'shon-al-izm), ii. [< 
conventional + -tern.]" 1. Adherence or the ten- 
dency to adhere to conventional usages, regu- 
lations, and precedents ; conventionality ; for- 
malism. 

Nothing endures to tho point of conventionalism which 
is not based upon lasting rules. 

Stedman, Viet Poets, p. 182. 

Conventionalism, indeed, is the modem name for that 
which stands here for the opposite of religion ; and we can 
judge from tills in what way religion Itself was conceived, 
forth# opposite of conventionalism is freshness of feeling, 
euthusiasm. J . B. Seeley, Nat Religion, p. 123. 

2. That which is received or established by con- 
vention or agreement ; a conventional phrase, 
form, ceremony, etc. ; something depending on 
‘ conventional rules and precepts. 

We must be content with the conventionalisms of vile 
aolld knots and lumps of marble, instead of the golden 
eloud which encircles the fair human faoe with ita waving 
mystery. Buskin. 


__ „ _ (kon-vfcn'tiign-ftl-ist). «i. [< 

commMonal fir fist, J 1. One who adheres to 
conventional usages; a formalist.— 2. One who 
adheres to a convention or treaty.— 3. [cop.] 
In V. 8 L list., a name assumed by the more radi- 
cal faction of the Democratic-Republican party 
in Pennsylvania during several years succeed- 
ing 1808. They had previously also borne the 
title of “ Friends of tne People.” 
conventionality (kqn-ven-ftoon-al'i-ti), n. ; pL * 
conventionalities (-tiz). [< conventional fir fity .] 
The character of being conventional as op- 
posed to natural; artificiality; a conventional 
custom, form, term, principle, oto. 

It is strong and sturdy writing ; and breaks up a whole 
legion of conventionalities. Lamb , To Coleridge. 

* Conventionalities are all very well in their proper place, 
but they shrivel at the touch of nature like stubble in the 
fire. Lowell, , Study Windows, p. 163. 

conventionalisation (kon-ven'shon-al-i-zft'- 
shon), n. [< conventionalize + -anon.] The 
act or the result of conventionalising. 

The trim of the doors is also in enameled wood, fluted 
and carved with the shell ornaments, which is a cons en- 
tionalieation from the honeysuckle of the Greeks. 

Art Age, TV. 46. 

conventionalise (kon-ven'shon-al-Iz), v. L; 
pret. and pp. conventionalized, ppr. convention- 
alizing. [< conventional + fize.J 1. To render 
conventional ; bring under the influence of con- 
ventional rules ; render observant of the forma 
and precedents of society. Specifically — 2. In 
the fine arts, to' render or represent m a con- 
ventional manner — that is, either by exact ad- 
herence to a rule or in a manner intentionally 
incomplete and simplified. 

The fact Is, neither [leaves noT figures] are idealised, 
but both are conventionalized on the same principles, and 
in the same way. Buskin. 

conventionally (kon-ven'shon-al-i), adv . In a 
conventional manner. 

I should have replied to this question by something con- 
ventionally vague and polite. 

Charlotte Brant # , Jane Eyre, xiv. 

conventionary (kon-ven'shon-fi-ri), a. [< con- 
vention + -ary!.] "Acting under contract; set- 
tled by covenant or stipulation; conventional : 
as, conventionary tenants. 

In the case of the peculiar conventionary holdings of the 
Cornish mining country, where the tenant has an inherit- 
able interest, but must be re-admitted every seven years, 
something like proof of a Celtic origiu is attainable. 

F. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 204, App. 

convention-coin (kon-ven'shon-koin), n. 1. A 
Gorman coin adopted by most of the German 
states in 1763. A Cologne mark of silver, 13 
loths 6 grains fine, was coined in 8^ rix-doUara. 
—2. A German coin struck according to a con- 
vention of 1857 between Austria, Prussia, and 
other states. A mint pound or 500 grams of 
fine silver was coined into 30 thalers or 52£ 
gulden. 

convantion-dollar (kon-ven'shon-dol'ar), «. 
Same as convention-coin , 2. 
conventionist (kon-ven'shon-ist), it. [< con- 
vention + fist.] One who makes a bargain or 
contract. [Rare.] 

The bnyer (if it 1 m» but a sorry postchaise) cannot go 
forth with the seller thereof into the street, . . . but 
he views his conventionist ... as if bo was going along 
with him to Hyde Park Corner to fight a duel. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey. 

conventual (kon-ven'tu-al), a. and n. [= F. 
conventual = Pr. Sp. Pg. conventual = It. conven- 
tuals, < ML. conventuatis , < conventus, a convent: 
see convent.] L a. Belonging to a convent; 
monastic: as, ^conventual priors. 

The Abbot and monkes conuentuall. 

Bom. of Partenay (K. E. T. 8.), 1. 3410. 

Conventual regularity. Thackeray. 

Conventual church, the church attached or belonging 
to a convent. 

In southern Italy . . . even a metropolitan church was 
not likely to reach, in point of mere sise. to the measure 
of a second-class cathedral or conventual church in Eng- 
land, or even iu Normandy. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 287. 

Conventual mas*, f^emassi. 

U. ft. 1. One who lives in a convent; a 
monk or a nun. 

The venerable conventual. Addison, Spectator, No. 166. 
2. [cap.] A member of one of thp two great 
branches of the Franciscan order, the other 
being the Observants. Bee Franciscan. They 
live in oonventa, follow a mitigated rule, wear a black 
habit and oowl, and do not go barefooted. 

The Franciscans . . . had so far swerved from the obli- 
gations of their institute, which interdicted the posses- 
sion of property of any description, that they owned large 
estates, . . . Those who Indulged In this latitude were 
called conventuals, while the comparatively until num- 



comntaal 

ber who put the strictest construction on the rule 0 / their 
order were denominated observantes, or brethren of the 
observance. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 5, 

converge (kon-v6rj'), t\ ; pret. and pp. oonverg- 
fd, ppr. cfm'vrrgtng. [= F. converger as Sp. Pg. 
converger = It. convergers, < LL. convergers, in- 
olino together, < L. corn-, together, + vergere , 
incline, turn, bond: see verge, r. Cf. diverge.] 
I. intrants. To tend to meet in a point or line; 
incline and approach nearer together, as two 
or more lines in the same plane which are not 
parallel, or two planes which are not parallel ; 
tend to meet if prolonged or continued ; figur- 
atively, to tend or lead to a common result, 
conclusion, etc. : opposed to diverge . 

Colours mingle, features join, 

And lines converge. 

Akenside, Pleasures of Imagination, iii. 

The mountains converge into a single ridge. Jefferson. 

From whatever side we commence the investigation, our 
paths alike converge toward tlio principle of which this 
theory lof equity] is a development. 

11. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 490. 

As the tree grows, the outer leaves diverge, and get far* 
ther from the tree and from ^ach oilier ; and two extremi- 
ties that have once diverged nover converge and grow to- 
gether again. W\ K. Clifford, Lectures, 1. 89. 

n. traits. To cause to approach, or meet in a 
point. 

For, on observing what happens when the axes of the 
two eyes are eonverj/ed on an object, it will be perceived 
that we become conscious of the space it occupies, and of 
the closely-onvironingspace, with much more distinctness 
than we are conscious of any other space. 

H. Spencer, Prill, of Psychol., f 119. 

To obtain a knowledge of the behaviour of crystalline 
plates in converging polarised light, a polarising appara- 
tus constructed by Dtibosq is employed. 

Lommtl , Light (trans.), p. 325. 

convergence, convergence (kon-v$r' jens, -jen- 
si), n , ; pi. convergences , convergences (-jen-sez, 
-siz). [< F. convergence (= Sp. Pg. convergen- 
cia s= It convergent ), < convergent: see conver- 
gent .] 1. The character or fact of converging; 
tendency to one point ; the fact of meeting in 
a point. — 2. In math (a) The gradual and 
indefinite approximation of the sum of an infi- 
nite series toward a finite value, (h) The sca- 
lar part of the result of performing upon any 
vector function the operation 


dx c 


■ 4 - k 


dz 


It is so called because, If the vector function be consid- 
ered as representing the velocity and direction of a flow- 
ing fluid, the surface integral of this function over a closed 
surface, or the flow inward through that surface, is equal 
to the volume integral of the convergence within the 
surface. See rur/. - Circle of convergence, a circle so 
drawn in the plane whose points represent all imaginary 
values of tho variable that all the points within it repre- 
sent values for which a given series is convergent, ana all 
points without it represent points for which the series 
is divergent. But of points on the circumference of the 
circle, some are generally of one class and some of the 
other.— Magnetic points Of convergence. See mag- 
netic. 

convergent (kon-vGr'jent), a. and n. [< F. 
convergent = Sp. Pg. It. convergente, < LL. con- 
vergen{U)s, ppr. of converger e : see converge.] 
L a. Tending to meet or actually meeting in 
a point ; approaching each other, as two lines ; 
figuratively, tending to a common result, con- 
clusion, etc.: as, convergent lines; convergent 
theories. 

Artistic beauty and moral beauty are convergent lines 
which run back into a common ideal origin. 

S. Lanier , The English Novel, p. 278. 
Convergent fraction. Same as convergent, n.-~ Oonver 
gent-nerved. Same as amvtrginervcd.— C o n ve r ge nt 
— ' l. Same as converging series (which see, under con- 
0 )- 

, n. A fraction expressing the approximate 

value of a continued fraction, tfhen only some 
of the first incomplete quotients are-used. Thus, 
the convergent* to the ratio oz the circumference of a circle 
to its diameter are, 9, V, Mg, ?M, etc., these being approxi- 
mations to the continued fraction representing this ratio. 
8ee continued fraction, under continued. 

oonverginerved (kqn-v$r'ji-n6rvd), a. [Irreg. 
< L. convergers , converge, + ner- 
etis, nerve, + -erf2.] In hot., having 
longitudinal nerves convergent at 
the ends: applied to leaves, 
converging (kon-vfcr' ling), p. a. 

[Ppr. of convergcj v.] Tending to 
meet in a point; in general, ap- 
proaching each other.— Converging 
light, light transmitted in converging, 

In distinction from parallel, rays.— Con- 
vergln g series, in math., an Infinite se- 
ries the sum of whose terms, t beginning 
with the first, approximates indefinitely 
toward a limit as more and more of these terms are tskeu 
into account. Thus, 

$9 *3 x* %b 
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is a converging series for all values of 0. But 

+ etc., • 

is only converging for a value of x whose modulus is leu 
than unity. Also called converoent series. 

conversable (kon-v6r'sa-bl), a. [< F. conver- 
sable = Sp. conversable = P^. conversavel = It. 
conversabilc, < ML. conversatilis, < L. conversari, 
converse: see converse 0 .] 1. Qualified for 

conversation, or disposed to converse; ready 
in or inclined to mutual communication of 
thoughts; sociable; communicative. 

The ladyB here are very conversable , and the religious 
women not at all reserv'd. Evelyn, Diary, May 21, 1845. 
Your intervals of time to spend 
With so conversable a friend. 

Swift, Keason for not Building at Drapier’s Hill. 
Mrs. Bardell let lodgings to many conversable single gen- 
tlemen, with great profit, but never brought any more ac- 
tions for breach of promise of marriage. 

Dickens, Pickwick, lvii. 

2f. Capable of being conversed with; open to 
conversation. 

Kings should not always act the king : that is, should be 

i ust, and mix sweetness with greatness, and be convertible 
•y good men. Penn, No Cross, No Crown, ii. 

Also written conversible. 
conversablenesB (kon-v6r'sa-bl-nes), n. The 
quality of being conversable; disposition or 
readiness to converse ; sociability; affability, 
convers&bly (kon-v6r'sa-bli), adv. 1. In a con- 
versable manner; affably. — 2f. In conversa- 
tion; colloquially. , 

Nor is there any people, either in the Island, or on the 
Continent, that speaks it [pristine Creek | conversably. 

Howell , Letters, 1. i. 27. 

conversance, conversancy (kon'ver-sans, -san- 
Bi), n. [< conversant: see -once, -ancy .] The 
state of being conversant. ; familiarity ; familiar 
intercourse or acquaintance. [Rare.] 

The greater number of its stories embody such passages 
in the personal history of the eminent men anti women 
of Europe as the author came to the knowledge of by con- 
versance with the circles in which they moved. 

X. P. Willis, People 1 have Met, Pref. 
Conversancy with the books that teach, 

The arts that help. 

Browning , Ring and Book, II. 825. 

Conversant (kon'v6r-sant), a. [< F. conversant 
= Sp. Pg. It. conversance , < L. convcrsan(t-)s , ppr. 
of conversari , live with, converse : see converse 1 , 
r.] 1. Having frequent or customary inter- 

course; intimately associating; familiar by 
companionship; acquainted: followed by wit h, 
formerly also by among. 

Thei seide she was not worth! to I* 1 conuersaunt a-monge 
peple. Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), iii. 422. 

The strangers that were conversant among them. 

Josh. viil. 35. 


But the men were very good unto us . 
were conversant with them. 



. as long as we 
1 Sam. xxv. 15. 
Never to be infected with delight, 

Nor conversant with ease and idleness. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 8. 

What I pretend by this dedication is an honour which I 
do myself to posterity, by acquainting them tliat I have 
been conversant urith the first persons of the age in which 
I lived. Dry den, Ded. of King Arthur. 

2. Acquainted by familiar use' or study ; hav- 
ing a thorough or intimate knowledge or pro- 
ficiency : followed generally by pith, formerly 
and stui occasionally by in. 

The learning and skill which he had by being conversant 
in their books. Hooker, Kccles. Polity, iii. 1 8. 

Among men long conversant with books, we too fre- 
quently find those misplaced virtues of which 1 have been 
now complaining. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 3. 

Ills eye is both microscopic and telescopic ; conversant, 
at once with the animalculm of society and letters, and the 
larger objects of human concern. 

Whipple , Ess. and Rev., 1. 14. 

3. Having concern or connection ; concerned, 
occupied, or engaged: followed by with or about 

Education is conversant about children. 

- Sir H. Wotton, Education of Children. 

Moral action is conversant almost wholly with evidence 
which in itself is only probable. 

Gladstone , Might of Right, p. 98. 
-Byn. 3. Versed (in), skilled (in), proficient (in), 
conveftantly (kon'v6r-sant-Ii), adv. In a con- 
versant or familiar manner, 
conversation (kon-v&r-s&'shon), n. [< ME. 
conversation, -tioun = D. konver satis = G. con- 
versation ss Dan. Sw. konversation, < OF. con- 
versation, -Hon, F. conversation = 8p conversa- 
tion = Pg. conversapdo ss It. conversations, < L. 
conversano(n-), conversation, manner of life, < 
conversari, pp. oonversatus, live with, converse: 
see converse 1, v.] 1. General course of actions 
or habits; manner of life; behavior; deport- 
ment, especially with respect to morals. [Ob- 
solescent] 


Noo . . . persons tbalbe admitted unto this Gild* tail 
If a bee founds of goods name and fame, of good st mmrmp 
con, and honeste In his demeanour, and of gdode rule. 

English Gilds (R. & T. B.X p. 

Be ye holy In all manner of coneerstition. 1 Pet Lis. 

The hunters and hawkers among the clergy [were] re- 
called to graver conversation. 

R W. Dixon, Hist Church of Bog., IL 

2. Familiar intercourse; intimate acquain- 
tance or association; commerce in social life. 
[Obsolescent.] 

It has been my study still to please thbae women 
That fell within my conversation. * 

Shirley, Hyde Park, II. 3. 

Conversation, when they come into the worldLaoon gives 
them a becoming assurance. Locks, Education. 

8f. Familiar acquaintance from using or study- 
ing. 

Much conversation in books. Bacon. 

4. Informal interchange of thoughts and sen- 
timents by spoken words; informal or familiar 
talk. [Now the most general use of the word.] 

One of the beBt rules for conversation is never to say a 
thing which any of tho company can reasonably wish we 
liad rather left unsaid. Sterne. 

Wise, cultivated, genial conversation is the last flower of 
civilisation, and the tost result which life has to offer us 
— a cup for gods, which has no repentance. 

Emerson , Misc,, p. 340. 

5. A meeting for conversation, especially on 
literary subjects ; a conversazione. 

Lady Pomfret has a charming conversation once a week. 

Walpole, Letters (1740), I. 71. 

6. Sexual intercourse : as, criminal conversation 
(which see, under ^riwrina/) . — Conversation-tube, ‘ 
a tube for enabling conversation to be carried on easily 
with deaf people ; an ear-trumpet. See speaking-tube. 

conversational (kon-v6r-sa'sh on-al ) , a. r< con- 
versation + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of conversation : as, conversational pow- 
ers; a conversational style. 

Richardson’s novels deserve special mention, as being 
a rich store of tho conversational dialect of their author's 

age. F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 820. 

conversationalist (kon-vGr-sa'shon-al-ist), n. 
[< conversational + -ist.] A talker ^especial- 
ly, an agreeable and interesting talker; a eon- 
verser ; one who excels in conversation. 

People who never talked anywhere else were driven to 
talk in those old coaches ; while a ready conversationalist, 
like Judge Story, was stimulated to incessant cerebral dis- 
charges. Josiah Quincy , Figures of the Past, p. 191. 

conversationally (kon-v6r-sa'shon-al-i), adv. 
In a conversational manner. 

COnvarsationedt (kon-v^r-sa'shond), a. r< con- 
versation + -cd?.] Having a certain behavior 
or deportment. 

Till she be better conversation^ , 

. . . I’ll keep 

As far from her as the gallows. 

Beau, and Ft., The Captain, 1. 1. 

conversationism (kon~v6r-s&'shon-izm), n. [< 
conversation + -ism.] A word or phrase used 
in familiar conversation; a colloquialism. 

conversationist (kon-v6r-sa'shon-ist), n. [< 
conversation + -wL] A talker; a convener; a 
conversationalist. 

I must not quite omit the talking sage, 

Kit Cat, the famous conversationist. 

Byron, Don Juan, xiii. 47. 

From a poet of unusual promise, he^Fits-Greene Hal- 
leckj relapsed into a mere conversationist . 

D. J. Hitt, Bryant, p. 64. 

conversative (kon-v6r'sa-tiv), a. K converse 1 , 
v + - ative ; = It. conversativo .] Relating to 
mutual intercourse; social: opposed to con- 
templative. [Rare.] 

She chose rather to endue him with conversative qualities 
and ornaments of youth. Sir H. Wotton, Buckingham. 

conversasione (kon-ver-sfrt-si-d'ne), n. ; pi. con- 
versazioni (-nfi). [It., =3 E. conversation, q. v.] 

A meeting for conversation, particularly on 
literary subjects. 

These oonversazioni [at Florence] resemble our card- 
assemblies. Drummond, Travels (1764), p. 41. 

converse 1 (kon-v6rs')> i. ; pret. and pp. con- 
versed, ppr. converting. [< ME. conversen as D. 
konverseren ss Dan. konversere as Sw. konversera, 

< OF. (and F. > converser ss Pr. Sp. Pg. conversar 
sb It. conversare, < L. conversari, live ? dwell, live 
with, keep company with, passive (middle) voice 
of conversare, turn round, freq- of oonvertere, 

pp. converses, turn round : see convert, t?.] 1. 
To keep company; associate; hold intercourse: 
followed by with. [Now chiefly poetical. ] 

Obd. . . . conversed with man, in the very first, in such 
clear, and certain, and perceptible transaction, that a man 
could as certainly know that God was as that man was. 

Jsr. Taylor , Works (ed. 1886X 1, Pref. 

God shall be bom of a Virgin, and oonverso with Sinners 
HowsU, Letters, Iv. 41 



Wee fatm who lonely tore* 

To saektha distant hilis, tod there oomwrte 
IrttA nature. Fteiwett, Summer, L 1881. 

9. To talk informally with another; hare free 
intercourse in mutual communication of opin- 
ions and sentiments by spoken words; inter- 
ohange thoughts by speech; engage in dis- 
course : followed by with before the person ad- 
dressed, and on before the subject. [Now the 
most general use of the word.] 

With thee converting, I forget all time ; . 

All season*, and their change, all please alike. 

MUton, P. L., Iv. 639. 

Words team'd by rote a parrot may rehearse, 

But talking la not always to converse. 

Cotoper, Conversation. 

Many men Infinitely less clever convene more agreeably 
than he does, because he Is too epigrammatic, and has ac- 
customed himself so much to make brilliant observations 
that he cannot easily descend to quiet, unlaboured talk. 

QreeUle, Memoirs, Nov. 80, 1818. 

In any knot of men convening on any subject, the per- 
son who knows most about it will have the ear of the com- 
pany, if he wishes it, and lead the conversation. 

Emerson, Eloquence. 

Sf. To have sexual commerce. Guardian. -gya. 

2. To speak, discourse, chat. 

converse 1 (kon'vfcrs), n. [< converse tt] 1. 
Acquaintance by frequent or customary inter- 
course; familiarity: as, to hold converse with 
persons of different sects, or to hold converse 
with terrestrial things. 

The old ascetic Christians found a paradise in a desert, 

* And with little convene on earth held a conversation in 
heaven. Sir T. Browne , Christ Mor., ill. 0. 

There studious let me sit, 

And hold high convene with the mighty dead. 

Thornton , Winter, 1. 432. 

Tin but to hold 

Convene with Nature’s charms. Byron. 
9. Conversation; familiar discourse or talk; 
free interchange of thoughts or opinions. 

Form’d by thy convene happily to steer ‘ 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 

Pope, Essay on Man, iv. 379. 

Thy convene drew us with delight. 

Tmnyeon, In Memorlam, cx. 

3t. Sexual commerce. 

The Souldier corrupted with ease and liberty : drowned 
in prohibited wine, enfeebled with the continuall converse 
of women. Sandys, Trsyailes, p. 39. 

converse 2 (kon'vfcrs), a. and it. [= F. converse 
ss Pg. It. oonverso , < L. conversus , turned round, 
pp. of convertere , turn round: see convert , r.] 
1. a . Turned about ; transposed ; reciprocal. 

The rule Is purely negative ; no weight at all Is given to 
the converse doctrine that whatever was Venetian should 
be Italian. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 42. 

n. «. i. A part answering or corresponding 
to another, but differing from it in nature ana 
required to make it complete ; a complement ; 
a counterpart: as, the hollows in a mold in 
which a. medal has been cast are the converse of 
the parts of the medal in relief. [Converse is 
often used incorrectly in the sense of reverse — 
that is, the opposite, the contrary. 

“John Bruce " was written uncompromisingly in every 
line of his face, just the convert^ of Forrester, Whom old 
maids tof .rigid virtue, after seeing him twice, were irre- 
sistibly impelled to speak of as “Charley.” Lawrence.] 

9. In logic : ( a ) Either of the pair of relations 
which subsist between two objects, with refer- 
ence to each other: thus, the relation of child to 
parent is the converse of the relation of parent 
to child. (6) One of a pair of propositions hav- 
ing the same subject and predicate or antece- 
dent and'eonsequent, but in the reversed order. 
Thus, the proposition that every isosceles triangle has two 
of its angles equal la the convert $ of the proposition that 
every triangle having two angles equal la isosceles. See 
-conversion, 2. 

The given proposition Is called the converted or convene ; 
the other, into which it is converted, the converting. There 
is, however, much ambiguity, to say the least of it, in the 
terms commonly employed by logicians to designate the 
two propositions— that given, and the product of the logi- 
cal elaboration. Sir W. Hamilton, Logic, xfv. 

conversely (kon'vtos-li ), adv. In a converse 
manner; as the converse : by conversion. See 
converse*, a., and conversion . 

As whatever of the produce of the country is devoted to 
production is capital, so, eonvenely, the whole of the capi- 
tal of the oountry is devoted to production. 

J. 3. Mill, Pol. Boon., I. iv. 1 2. 

Colloids take up, by a power that has been called “capil- 
lary affinity," a large quantity of water. . . . Conversely, 
with like readiness, they give up this water by evapora- 
tion. fi Spencer , Prln. of Biol.! f 11. 

convener (kon-v6r's6r), a. One who converses, 
or engages in conversation. 

In dialogue, she waa a good eon ww; her language . . . 
was wen chosen ; ... her information varied and oorrect 
Charlotte Bronti, Shirley, xii. 
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oo n ver s lble 1 (kqn-vdr'si-bl), a. [» F. converse 
kle as Pff. oonverstvel, < LL. commsfbiUs (also 
oonvertioilis : see convertible), changeable, < L. 
converters , pp. conversus; see convert, v. f con- 
verse 2.] Capable of being converted, or trans- 
formed into the converse. 

This convertible . . . sorites. 

Hammond, Works, IV. 608. 

oonverslble 2 (kon-v6r'si-bl), a. [< converse!, 
v., + *ible.] Same as conversable . 

Conversing (kon-vftr'sing), n. [Verbal n. of con- 
verse*, it] Conversation ; intercourse ; dealing. 

It were very reasonable to propound to ourselves, in all 
our convening* with others, that one great design of doing 
some good to their souls. Whole Duty cf Man, f 16. 

If, however, from too much convening with material 
objects, the soul was gross, and misplaced its satisfaction 
in the body, it reaped nothing but Borrow. 

Emerson, Essays, lstser., p. 164. 

conversion (kon-v^r'shon), n. [= F. conversion 
= Pr. conversio = Sp. conversion = Pg. conversdo 
= It. conversions,, < L. conversion), t convertere, 
pp. conversus , convert: see convert , v .] 1. In 
general, a turning or changing from one state 
or form to another j transmutation; transfor- 
mation : sometimes implying total loss of iden- 
tity: as, a conversion of water into ice, or of 
food into chyle or blood; the conversion of a 
thing from its original purpose to another ; the 
conversion of land into money. 

The conversion of arable land into pasture, which was 
the chief agrarian grievance, was much more universal 
among Catholics than among Protestants. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xvt 

Specifically— 9. In logic, that immediate in- 
ference which transforms a proposition into 
another whose subject-term is the predicate* 
term, and whose predicate-term the subject- 
term, of the former. Simple, proper , or direct con- 
version is that in which the quantity and quality of the 
propositions remain unchanged : as, No good man Is un- 
happy ; hence (by conversion), No unhappy man is good. 
Conversion per aceidens (by accident) is that in which the 
quality of the first proposition is unchanged while its 
quantity is changed : as. All cockatrices are non-existent; 
hence (by conversion). Home non-existent things are cock- 
atrices. Conversion by contraposition is where the quantity 
and quality are preserved, hut the terms are lnftuitated : 
as< Home Chinamen are uot honest; hence, Home non- 
honest persons are not non-Chinamen. The traditional 
rules of conversion are embodied in the verses, 
Simpliciter/sci, convcrtitur era per acci, 

Astro per contra, Bicut conversio tota, 
where the vowels of feci, eva, astro, show the kinds of 
propositions which can be converted in the three ways. 
(See Ai, 2 (&).) A diminute conversion Is a conversion of s 
proposition such that the consequent asserts less than 
the antecedent : as, All lawyers are honest, and therefore 
some honest men are lawyers. An improper or reductive 
conversion is a conversion per aceidens or by contraposi- 
tion. A universal conversion is an inference by convertioh 
whose conclusion is a universal proposition ; a partial con- 
version, one whose conclusion is a particular proposition. 
[The Latin conversio was first used in this sense by Appu- 
lei us to translate Aristotle’s arrurrp<xf>ii. J 

3. In theol ., a radical and complete change, 
sudden or gradual, in the spirit, purpose, ana 
direction of the life, from one of self-seeking 
and enmity toward God to one of love toward 
God and man. . 

The second, the sonday after the feat of the conuertioun 
of seynte Foule. English Gilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 62. 

If we look through all the examples we have of conver- 
sion in Scripture, the conversion of the Apostle Paul and 
the Corinthians, and all others the apostles write to, how 
far were they from this gradual way of conversion by con- 
tracted habits, and by such culture as Turnbull speaks of ! 

Edwards, Works, IL 648. 

4. Change from one religion to another, or 
from one side or party to another, especially 
from one that is regarded as false to one that 
is regarded as true. 

They passed through Phenloe and Samaria, declaring 
the ameerrfon of the Gentiles. Acts xv. S. 

That conversion will be suspected that apparent!/ con- 
curs with interest Johnson . 

8. Milit. : (a) A change of front, as of a body 
of troops attacked in flank. ( b ) The applica- 
tion or condemned stores to uses other than 
that originally intended.— ft In ordnance, the 
alteration of a smooth-bore gun into a rifled 
gun by inserting a lining-tube of wrought-iron 
or steel.— 7. In law : (a) An unauthorised as- 
sumption and exercise of the right of owner- 
ship over personal property belonging to an- 
other in hostility to his rights; an act of do- 
minion over the personal property of another 
inconsistent with his rights; unauthorized ap- 
propriation. (b) A change from realty into 
personalty, or vice versa. See equitable con- 
version, under equitable. — 8. Naut, the reduc- 
tion of a vessol by one deck, so as to convert 
a line-of-battle ship into a frigate, or a crank 


three-decker into a good two-decker, or a ser- 
viceable vessel into a hulk. [Eng.]— 9. In 
dyeing. See extract. 

Under the name of conversion is designated a certain 
modification of the shadoof any colour produced on cloth 
by means of the Intervention or some chemical agent. 

W. Crookes , Dyeing and Calico-printing, p. 319. 
Center Of OO&verBlon, in mech., the point in a body about 
whioh It toms as a center, when a force is applied to any 
part of it, or unequal forces are applied to Its different 
parts.— Conversion Of equations, In alg., the reduction 
of equations by multiplication, or the manner of altering 
an equation when the quantity sought, or any member of 
it, Is a fraction ; the reducing of a fractional equation into 
an integral one.— Conversion of proportions, in math., 
is when of four proportionals it is inferred that the first 
is to its excess above the aecond as the third to its excess 
above the fourth ; and the four terms when thus arranged 
are sold to be proportionals by conversion.— Conversion 
Of relief, a psendoscopic effect by which an alto-rillevo is 
chahged to a basao-riuevo, and conversely : first used by 
Wheatstone. 

By simply crossing the pictures in the stereoscope, so as 
to bring Wore each eye the picture taken for the other, 
a conversion qf relfcf is produced in the resulting solid 
Image. W t B. Carpenter, Micros., 1 81. 

Conversion Of 8t. Paul* a festival of the Roman Catholic 
and of the Anglican Church, observed on the 26th of Jan- 
uary, In commemoration of the conversion of St Paul the 
Apostle, as related in the ninth chapter of Acts. «8yn. 8. 
Conversion, Regeneration. Conversion is generally em- 
ployed to express the voluntary act of the individual in 


by the Spirit c 

distinction Is by no means always observed even In theo- 
logical writings, and the two terms ore often used synony- 
mously. 

He oft 

■ Frequented their assemblies, whereso met, 

. Triumphs or festivals ; and to them preach’d 
Conversion and repentance, as to souls 
In prison, under judgments imminent 

Milton, P. L., xL 714. 

Not by works of righteousness which we have done, but 
according to his mercy he saved us. by the washing of re- 
generation and renewing of the Holy Ghost Tit Hi 6. 

converthre 1 (kon-vGr'siv), a. [< L. conversus, 
pp. of convertere , turn round (see convert, v.), <f 
m] Capable of being converted or changed; 
convertible. [Rare or obsolete.] 

COinreraive 2 (kon-v&r'siv), a. [< converse* + 
-ire.] Conversable; social. [Rare or obsolete.] 

To be rude or foolish is the badge of a weak mind, and 
of one deficient in the conversive quality of man. 

Fsltham, Resolves, it 76. 

convert (kon-v6rt'), v. [< ME. converten = F. 
Pr. Sp. convertir = Pg. converter = It. conver- 
tire, < L. convertere, pp. conversus , turn round, 
turn toward, change, convert, < com-, together, 
4* vertcre, turn : see verse, and cf. advert, avert , 
evert, invert, pervert , revert .] L trans. If. To 
cause to turn; turn; turn round. 

Convert thy thoughts to somewhat else, I.pray thee. 

B. JonsQn, Poetaster, ill 1. 

That a kingfisher, hanged by the bill, sheweth in what 
quarter the wind is, by an occult and secret propriety, con- 
verting the breast to that point of the Horizon from whence 
the wind doth blow, is a received opinion, and very strange. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., iiLiO. 

9. To change or turn, as into another form or 
substance or, by exchange, into an equivalent 
thing; transmute; transform : as, to convert 
grain into spirits ; to convert one kind of prop- 
erty into another; to convert bank-notes into 
gold. 

If the whole atmosphere was converted into water, it 
would make no more than eleven or twelve yard* water 
about the earth. T. Burnet , Theory of the Earth, t 8. 

We congratulate you that you have known how to con- 
vert calamities into powers, exile into a campaign, present 
defeat into lasting victory. Emerson, Mite., p. 80S. 

It was something different from mere condensation which 
converted Promos and Cassandra into Measure for Mea- 
sure. ^ A. W. Ward , Eng. Dram. Lit, 1. 119. 

3. To change from one state or condition to 
another: as. to convert a barren waste into a 
fruitful field ; to convert rude Bavages into civ- 
ilized men. 

That still lessens 

The sorrow, and converts it nigh to joy. 

MUton, k A, L 1564. 

Emancipation may convert the slave from a well-fed ani- 
mal Into a pauperised man. Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 21. 

4. In theol., to change the purpose, direction, 
and spirit of the life of (another) from one of 
self-seeking and enmity toward God to one of 
love toward God and man ; turn from an evil 
life to a holy one. 

Repent ye therefore, and be converted', that your sins 
may be blotted out Acts tit 19. 

He which converteth the sinner from the enor of his way 
shall save a soul from death. Jos. v. 20. 

0. To change or turn from ono religion to an- 
other, or from one party or sect to another, 
especially from one that is regarded as false to 
one that is regarded as true. 



In converting Jews to Christians, yon raise the price of 
pork. Sa*.,M.of<iU.6. 

Twm much wished by the holy Robinson that some of 
the poor heathen had been converted, before any of them 
had been slaughtered. C. M other, Mag. Chris., i 8, 

No attempt was made to convert the Moslems. Prescott. 

6. To turn from one use or destination to an- 
other: divert from the proper or intended use; 
specifically, in law, of personal property, un- 
lawfully to assume ownership of, or to assert 
a control over, inconsistent with that of the 
owner; appropriate without right to one’s own 
use, or intentionally deprive of its use the one 
having the right thoreto. 

Which [lauds and possessions] are nowe, and have bene 
of longe ty me, converted as well to dedes of charyte and to 
the couinien-welth there, as hereafter shall sphere. 

English Otide (£. E. T. S.), p. 248. 

When the Monks of Canterbury had displeased him about 
the election of their Archbishop, he seised upon all thoir 
Goods, and concerted them to Ills own Use. 

Baker , Chronicles, p. 73. 

7. In logic, to transform by conversion. See 
conversion, 2. — 8f. To turn into or express in 
another language; translate. 

Which story . . . Catullus more elegantly converted. 

B. Jonson, Masque of Queens. 

Converted iron, iron which has been made into steel by 
the process of cementation, or steel which has again been 
subjected to such a treatment.— Converted proposi- 
tion, In logic, a proposition subjected to the operation of 
conversion ; the premise of the immediate Inference. — 
Converting proposition, the conclusion of au inference 
of conversion. 

ILt intrans. 1. To turn in course or direc- 
tion; turn about. 

I make hym soone to converte. 

Chaucer, Trollua, iv. 1412. 

I Mve spoken sufficiently, at least what I can, of this 
Nation in geuerall : now convert we to the Person and 
Court of this Sultan. Sandye , Travailes, p. 67. 

2. To be changed; undergo a change. 

The love of wicked friends converte to fear ; 

That fear, to hate. Shak., Rich. II., v. 1. 

3. To experience a change of heart; change the 
current of one’s life from worldliness or selfish- 
ness to love of God and man. 

We preach many long sermons, yet the fteople will not 
repent nor concert. Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 

Lest they . . . understand with their heart, and con- 
vert, and be healed. Isa. vL 10. 

Whenever a man converte to God, in the same instant 
God turns to him. Jer.. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 423. 

convert (kon'vfcrt), n. [< convert , v.] 1. A 
person who is converted from one opinion or 
practice to another; one who renounces one 
creed, religions system, or party, and embraces 
another: used particularly of those who change 
their religious opinions, but applicable to any 
change from one belief or practice to another. 

As- some one has well said, the utmost that severity can 
do is to make hypocrites ; it can never make converte. 

II. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 203. 

2. In iheol. , one who has been changed, as to 
the purpose and direction of his life, from sin 
to holiness. 

Zion shall bo redeemed with judgment, and her convert* 
with righteousness. Isa. i. 27. 

3. In monasteries, a lay friar or brother admit- 
ted to the service of the house, without orders, 
and not allowed to sing in the choir.— Clinical 

convert. See clinical.** gyn. 1. Neophyte, Convert, Prose- 
lyte , Pervert, Apostate, Hmegade. A neophyte is a convert 
who is still very new to tho doctrine or duties of his re- 
ligion ; hence, figuratively, the word stands for a novice 
in any line ; it does not at all suggest the abandonment of 
any other faith for the present one. A convert may or may 
not be from some other faith ; the word expresses a radical 
change in convictions, feelings, purposes, and actions, and 
therefore suggests the sincerity of the subject ; it is rarely 
used with a sinister meaning, fmt it may mean only acqui- 
escence in a new faith proposed for nominal adherence : 
as, they were offered the choice of death or becoming con- 
verts to the faith of the conqueror. A proselyte is gener- 
ally from some other faith or alliance, primarily in reli- 

5 Ion, but also in partisanship of any kind : proselytism 
oes not necessarily Imply conviction ; the tendency is to 
use only convert in the good sense, and apply proselyte to 
one brought over by unworthy motives, ana prosetytizer to 
one who seeks recruits for his faith without being particu- 
lar aa to their being converted to it Pervert as a noun la 
new, and confined chiefly to England ; it la a paronomasia 
for convert, and a controversial word, stigmatising one who 
abandons the Church of England, or one of the other Prot- 
estant churches, for the Homan Catholic Church. Apos- 
tate is a strong term for an utter, conspicuous, and presum- 
ably base renounce? of the Christian religion, or of any 
denominational, political, or other faith and affiliation. A 
rsneoade Is one who. presumably without conversion of 
mind or heart, and from sheer interest, goes over from 
one faith or party to another ; hence, a mere runaway or. 
d es er ter. The term covers as much abhorrence and repro- 
bation aa apostate, and more contempt. 
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St Paul makta a difference between those hi calls 
neophytes — that is, newly grafted Into Christianity— and 
those that are brought up m the faith. 

Baton, Speech on the Union at Laws. 

The pagan coterie who got hold of him [the Emperor 
Julian] soon discovered the importance of their convert. 

Smith and Wave , Diet Christ Blog., III. 494. 

Woe unto you. scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye 
compass sea ana land to make one proselyte. and, when he 
is made, ye make him twofold more the child of hell than 
yourselves. Mat xxiiL 15. 

This is a creature. 

Would she begin a sect, might quench the seal 

Of all professors else ; make proselytes 

Of who site hut bid ‘follow. Shak., W. T., v. 1. 

That notorious pervert, Henry of Navarre and France. • 
Thackeray , Roundabout Papers, i. 

Hopeful looked after him, and espied on his back a pa- 
per with this inscription, “ Wanton professor and damna- 
ble apostate." Banyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, 1. 

The ballads themselves laughed at one another for de- 
serting their own proper subjects, and becoming, as it 
were, renegades to nationality and patriotism. 

Ticknor, Span. Lit., 1. 184. 

convertend (kon-v6r-tend'), tt. [= F. conver - 
tente, < L. convertendus , gerundive of converters, 
convert : see convert , v. J That which is to be 
converted; specifically, in logic, a proposition 
which is or is to be transformed by conversion; 
the premise of the immediato inference of con- 
version. See conversion , 2. 

converter (kon-v&r'tta), n. 1. One who con- 
verts ; one who makes converts. 

The zealous converters of souls and labourers In God's 
vineyard. , Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. 1. 

The illustrious converter appoalcd to the Pope. 

National Baptist, XIX. 8. 

2. A vessel in which metals or other materials 
are changed or converted from one shape or con- 
dition to another. 

Specifically, in metal.. 
an oval -shaped vessel 
or retort, hung on an 
axis, made of Iron and 
lined with some refrac- 
tory material, in which 
molten pig-iron is con- 
verted by the Bessemer 
process into what is gen- 
erally called steel. See 
steel. Also spelled con- 
vertor. 

convertibilityCkon- 

v6r-ti-bil'i-ti), n. 

[== F. convertibility 
= Bp. convsrtibili- 
dad , < ML. convert i- 
bilita(t-)s,< LL. con- 
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Bessemer Converter. 


vcrtibili8 , changeable : sec convertible and -bil- 
ffy.] The condition or quality of being con- 
vertible. (a) The capability of l>eing converted, trans- 
muted, or transformed from one form or slate to another, 
or exchanged for an equivalent : om, the convertibility of 
water into oxygen and hydrogen. 

The mutual convertibility of lund into money and of 
money into land. Burke, Rev. in France. 

I hold the immediate convertibility of bank notes into 
specie to ho an indispensable security to their retaining 
their value. 1). Webster, Speech, Senate, March 18, 1854. 

0 Capability of being applied or turned to a new use. (c) 
The quality of l>ei»ig interchangeable : ns, the etmverWrilUy 
of certain letters, (d) In logic, capability of beiug trans- 
formed by conversion. , 

convertible (kon-v6r'ti-bl), a. [= F. Pr. Bp. 
convertible ss Pg. conver tivel = It. convertibilc , < 
LL. convertibilis (also conversibilis : see conver - 
sible), < L. converters , turn, change: see convert, 
«>.] 1. Capable of being ebaziged in form, sub- 
stance, or condition; susceptible of change; 
transmutable ; transformable : as, iron is con- 
vertible into ‘steel, and wood into charcoal. 

Also, by reason of the afflnltle which it hath with mylke, 
it is convertible into blonde and flesh. 

Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Health, ii. 

2. Capable of "being turned into an equivalent 
by exchange ; transformable by mutual trans- 
fer; as, bonds or scrip convertible into other 
securities; convertible property. — 3, Specifi- 
cally, in banking and com., capable of being con- 
verted or changed into gold of similar amount 
at any time : applied to bank-notes and other 
forms of paper money: as. a convertible paper 
currency. — 4. Capable of being applied or 
turned, as to a new use. 

He sees a thousand things, which, being ignorant of 
their uses, he cannot think convertible to any valuable 
purpose. Goldsmith, Criticisms. 

The labour of the miner, for example, consists of opera- 
tions for diming out of the earth substances convertible 
by industry into various articles fitted for human use. 

J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., I. II. f 8. 

0. So constituted as to be interchangeable; 
equivalent in certain or all respects. 

The law and the opinion of the judge are not always 
* MmdksUm, Com., I., Ink, f 8. 


, With the Deity right and expedient are doubttesi cow- 
verttMs temi. tt. Social Static*, p. It 

But It should he remembered that this Unefof elght syl- 
lables] la at all times convertible with one of seven syBa- 
blea. Genesis and JSxodueQL E. T. 8.X Pr#t,.p* xxxvti. 

6. In logic, true, or asserted to be true, after 
conversion or the interchange of subject and 
predicate. See conversion , 2. 

He had need be well conducted that should deirign to 
make Axioms convertible, if he make them not withal cir- 
cular and non-proraovent, oV Incurring into themselves. 

Bacon, Works (edTspeddingX in. 407. 
Convertible bonds. s©e bondk . 

©oaverMbleness (kon-v6r'ti-bl-nes), n. Con- 
vertibility. 

convqrtibly (kon-v&r'ti-bli), adv. Reciprocally; 
with interchange of terms ; by oonvewion. 
convertite (kon'vtovtSt), n. [< It. convertito (» 

F. conver ti), a convert, prop. pp. of conver Hre, < 
L. converters, turn round: see convert, r.] A 
convert. [Obsolete or rare.] 

It was my breath that blew this tempest np, 

Upon your stubborn usage of the pope ; 

But, since you are a gentle convertite, 

My tongue shall hush again this storm of war. 

Shak. r K. John, v. 1. 

Pardon him, lady, that Is now a convertite : 

Your beauty, like a saint, hath wrought this wonder. 

Beau, and FL, Woman-Hater, 111. 1. 
I do not understand these half convertites. Jews chris- 
tianizing— Christians judaizing— puzzle me. 

Lamb, Imperfect Sympathies. 

convertor, n. See converter , 2. 

convex (kon'veks), a. and n. [== D. Jeonveks — 

G. convex = Pan. Sw. /convex , < F. convexe == Sp» 
Pg. convexo = It. convesso , < L. con- 
vexus , vaulted, arched, rounded, con- 
vex, concave, prop. pp. (collateral to 
convectus) of convenere , bring toge- 
ther: see convection.] I. a. 1. Curved, 
as a line or surface, in the manner of 
a circle or sphere when viewed from convex or 
some point without it; curved away ^SlSI 
from the point of view ; hence, bound- 
ed by Buck a line or surface : as, a convex mirror. 
A curved lino or surface is regarded as convex when it falls 
1 >et.wecn the point of view and a line joining any two of its 
points. ’ Sec concave. 

Half the convex world intrudes between. 

Goldsmith, Des. VII., 1. 842. 

Specifically — 2. In cool, and anat., elevated 
and regularly rounded ; forming a segment of 
a sphere, or nearly so : distinguished from gib- 
bous, which is applied to a less regular eleva- 
tion.-, oonvex lens, in optics, a lens having either one 
or both sides convex. Sec ten#.— Convex mir ror, In 
optics. See mirror. 

II. n. [< L. convexttm, prop. neut. of con - 
vexus, adj.: see above.] A convex body or 
surface. 

Through the large Convex ol the azure Sky . . . 
Fierce Meteors shoot their arbitrary Light. 

Prior, Carmen Seculare, st. 40. 
Half heaven’s convex glitters with the flame. ' TickcU. 

convexed (kon'vekst), a. [< convex + -ed *. J 
Made convex ; protuberant in a spherical form, 
convexedly (kpn-vek'sed-li), adv. In a convex 
form. 

COnvexedneSB (kon-vek'sed-nes), fi. Same os. 
convexity , 1. 

convexity (kon-vek'si-ti). n. [= P. konveksi - 
text as Dan. konvexitet, < F. convexity = Sp. cow- 
vexidad = Pg. convexidade = It. convessitd , < L. 
convexita(t-)s, < convexus, convex: see convex, 
a.] 1. The character or state of being con- 
vex; roundness; sphericity. Also sometimes- 
convexness, oonvexeaness . 

The very convexity of the earth. Bentley. 

2. The exterior surface or form of a convex 
body. 

convaxly (kon'veks-li ), adv. In a convex form : 
as, a body convexly conical. 

OOnvcxnciS (kon'veks-nes), n. Same 
as convexity, 1. 

convexo-concave (kon-vek'sd-kon'- 
kav), a. Having a convex opposite 
to a concave surface; having a hol- 
low or incurvation on one side cor- 
responding to a convexity on the 
other: saia of bodies — < 


ex ion 

( 


cave lens, a lens having a convex and a concave surface, 
the radius of curvature of the former being 1cm than that 
of the latter. Alio called meniscus. 
convexo-convex (kon-vek's6-kon'- 


veks), a. Convex on both rides, as 
a lens : otherwise termed double- 


convexo-plane (kon-vek'sd-pHn), 
a. Same as plane-convex. 
convey (kpn-vfto, [< mb. eon- - 
veyen, eoweien, < OF. oonveier, also 




«mofer, 9. c o noo y er (> north, MB. amok/*, & 
Iwiwy, q. v.) *rSp. eonooyar m Pg. joomboiar wa 
IU mm more (obs.), < ML. eomtore, accompany 
on the way, < L. oom- 9 together, + via m E. 
way.} L trans. 1, To cany, bear, or transport. 
I will convey them by sea in floats. 1 KL ▼. 9. 

There wu one conveyed out of my house yesterday in 
thU basket. Shot., M. W. of W. t iv. 2. 

X saw great preparations of conduit* of lead, wherein 
the water shall oe eonveighed. Coryat , Crudities, I. 86. 

2. To transmit; communicate 
carry or pass along, as to a destination. 

A divine natural right could not be conveyed down, with- 
out any plain, natural, or divine rule concerning it Locke. 

. The blessing, therefore, we commemorate was great ; 
and It was made yet greater by the way in which God was 
pleased to convey it to us. Bp. Atterbury , Sermons, 1. vil. 

3. In law, to transfer; pass the title to by deed, 
assignment, or otherwise : as, to convey lands 
to a purchaser by bargain and sale. 

He preaches to the crowd that power is lent 
But uot convey'd , to kingly government 

Dryden, The Medal, L 88. 
The land of a child under age, or an idiot, might, with 
the consent of a general court, be conveyed away. 

Bancroft , Hist. U. 8., I. 834. 
Men conveyed themselves to government for a deflnite 
price— Axed accurately in florins and groats, in places and 
pensions. Motley , Dutch Republic, 111. 892. 

4. To transmit ; contain and carry ; carry as a 
medium of transmission : as, air conveys sound ; 
words convey ideas. 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 

Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frown'd. 

Goldsmith , Des. Vil., L 204. 
As the development of the mind proceeds, symbols, in- 
stead of being employed to convey images, are substituted 
lor them. Macaulay , Dryden. 

An ordinary telegraph wire could convey the whole en- 
ergy of Niagara Falls, and convey it to any distance; but 
the wire would be at so high a potential that sparks 
would fly from it into the surruundlug air. 

A. DanieU , Trim of Physics, p. 626. 

5. To impart ; communicate through some me- 
dium of transmission. 

Poets alone found the delightful way 
Mysterious morals gently to convey 
In charming numbers. 

Dryden , Essay on Satire, 1. 8. 
To . . . convey our thoughts in more ardent and intense 
phrases. Addison, Spectator, No. 405. 

So long as an accurate impression of facts is conveyed, it 
does not matter in the least by what words— that is, by 
what sounds— that impression is conveyed . That is, it 
does not matter as far as the facts are concerned. 

E. A. Freeman , Amer. Lects., p. 89. 

6f. To steal ; lift ; purloin. [Old slang.] 

And take heedo who takes It [a spoon] vp, for fcare it lie 
conuayde. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 77. 

Convey, tl»e wise it call : Steal ! foil ; a fleo for the 
phrase. Sftak., M. W. of W„ i 3. 

7f. To manage ; carry on ; conduct. 

He thought he had conveyed the matter so privily and 
so closely that it should never have been known nor have 
come to light. Latimer , 2d Sermon bef. Edw, VI., 1550. 

I will . . . convey the business as I shall And means. 

Shot., Lear, i. 2. 

st. To trace ; derive. 

The son and grandson of Nicholas, the elder brother, are 
not inheritable to John the Earl, because, tho' they are 
both Denison* bom, yet Nicholas, their father, through 
whom they must convey their pedigree, was an alien. 

Sir M. Male ( 1673). 

H.t intrans. To steal. [Old slang.] 

I will convey , emssbite, and cheat upou Simplicius. 

Marston. 

oonveyt, *• [< convey , v . Cf. convoy, tt.] 1. A 
conveyance or transfer. 

M the presumptuous asse . . . make a convey of 
ids to the usurer. 

Greene, Quip for an Upstart Courtier (HarL Misc., v. 403). 
8. An escort; a convoy. 

The day following, we were faine to hire a strong convey 
of about 80 firelocks to guard us through the Cork woods. 

Evelyn, Memoirs. 


oanveyable (kon-v&'a-bl), a, [< convey + -able.] 
Capable of being convened or transferred, 
oo n y gy anoe (kon-vft'ans), n. [< convey + -ance.} 
1. The act of conveying; the act of bearing, 
carrying, or transporting, as by land or water, 
or through any medium; transmission ; trans- 
ference ; transport ; convoy. 

The eare'isproperiy but an instrument of oonueyance 
for the rninde, to apprehend the eence by the sound. 

Futtcnham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 164. 

I shall send you Aooount by Conveyance of Mr. Sjrmna. 

Howell,’ Letters, 1. 1. 28. 

Hw long journey was to be performed on horseback— 
the only sure mode of cmveya net. Freecott. 

8. In law: (a) The act of transferring property 
from one person to another, as by “lease and 
xttame,* '‘baigain and §alc*; transfer. 


1848 

Doth not the set cf the pmeat, in aaylawfuUgraant or 
conveyaunoe, bind the heyres for ever thereunto? 

Spenser* State of Ireland. 

(d) The instrument or document by which prop- 
erty is transferred from one person to another; 
specifically, a written instrument transferring 
th$ ownership of real property between living 
persons ; a deed of lana. it is sometimes used 
as including leases, mortgages, etc., and some- 
times in contradistinction to them. 

The very conveyance s of his lauds will hardly lie in this 
box. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 

3. That by which anything is carried or borne 
along; any instrument of transportation from 
one place to another ; specifically, a carriage or 
coach ; a vehicle of any kind. 

These pipes, and these conveyances of our blood. 

Shak., Cor., v. 1. 

4f. The act of removing; removal. . 

Tell her thou mad'Bt away her uncle Clarence, 

Her uncle Rivera ; ay, and, for her sake, 

Mad’st quick conveyance, with her good annt Anne. 

Shak., Rich. III., iv. 4. 
5f. A device; an artifice; hence, secret prac- 
tices; clever or underhand management. 

Have this in your minds, when ye devise your secret 
fetches and conveyances. 

Latimer, 2d Sermon 1»ef. Edw. VI., 1550. 

Since Henry's death, I fear there is conveyance. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., i. 3. 

In one [picture] . . . there is the exqulsitest conveyance 
that ever I saw, which is a prety little picture drawen in 
the forme of an handkerchief ... and Inserted into an- 
other. Coryat, Crudities, L 186. 

Derivative oonveyanoe, in law , a secondary deed ; an 
instrument modifying an estate already created, as a 
release, confirmation, surrender, consignment, or defea- 
sance.— Pritudulent conveyance, a conveyance calcu- 
lated to deprive creditors of their full and Just remedies. 
—Gratuitous oonveyanoe or deed, one made without 
any value being given for it — Innocent conveyance, in 
old Eng. law, a conveyance of such form, as lease and re- 
lease, bargain and sale, and covenant to stand seized, that 
it did not purport to transfer anything more than the 
grantor actually had, bo that it could uot be tortious, as 
was a feoff in out made by a person vested only with a less 
estate than the fee. See entail.— Mesne conveyance, 
mesne enonmbranoe, a conveyance or encumbrance 
made or aftadiing to a title, intermediate to others : as, 
he derived title from the original patentee through sever- 
al mesne conveyances.— Ordinary conveyance, in law, 
a deed of transfer which is entered into between two or 
more persons without an assurance in a superior court of 
justlee.— VOtantary oonveyanoe, a transfer without 
valuable consideration. 

conveyancer (kon-va'an-ser), n. [< conveyance 
+ -rri.] .One who isoiigagod in the business 
of conveyancing. 

convey ancing (kgn-va'an-Hing), ii. [< convey- 
ance + -ingl . J 1. The act or practice of draw-, 
ing deeds, leases, or other writings for trans- 
ferring the title to property from one person 
to another, of investigating titles to property, 
and of framing the deeds and contracts which 
govern and define the rights and liabilities of 
families and individuals. — 2. The system of 
law affecting property, under which titles are 
held and transferred. 

conveyor (kon-va'fcr), w. 1. One who conveys; 
one who or that which conveys, carries, trans- 
ports, transmits, or transfers from one person 
or place to another. Also sometimes conveyor . 

On the surface of the earth, ... tho dense matter is 
itself, in great part, the coVreyer of the undulations in 
which these.agents [light and heatj consist. 

IT. R. Grow, Corr, of Forces, p. 188. 

8. Specifically, a mechanical contrivance for 
carrying objects. Applied to those adaptations of 
l>and-buckets or spirals which convey grain, chaff, flour, 
bran, etc., hi threshers, elevators, or grinding-mills, or 
materials to upper stories of warehouses or shops, or 
buildings in course of erection. Also applied to those 
arrangements of carriages traveling on ropes by which 
hay lifted by the horse-fork is conveyed to distant parts 
of a barn or mow, or materials are carried to a building. 
E. U. Knight. 

3f. An impostor; a cheat; a thief. 

Boling. Go, some of you, convey him to the Tower. 

K. Rick. O, good ! Convey ? Conveyer* are you all, 

That rise thus nimbly by a true king s fall. 

Shak., Rich. II., iv. 1. 

conveyor (kon-va'or), n. See convener, 1. 

conviciatet (kfiii-vish'i-at), v. t [Also written 
oonvitiate; < L‘. conviciatus, convitialus, pp. of 
convidari, conritiari, reproach, rail at, < cowrt- 
cium, concilium, a loud cry, clamor, abuse ; ori- 
gin uncertain.] To reproach; rail at; abuse. 

To eonviciate instead of accusing. Laud. 

oonvldnityt (kon-vi-sin'i-ti), ». [= It convi - 
dnitd; as con- + vicinity" Cf. ML. convidnium, 
vicinity, < convidnus (> Sp. convecino), neigh- 
boring, < L. com-, together, + vicinus, neigh- 
boring: see ridnity.} Neighborhood; vicinity. 

H& e £^rp. i*. 


aonvMottfli (kon-viflh'as), a. [Also written 
oonvitions; < L. convidu m , cOnvithm, abuse 
(see convioiate ), 4* -tms.]. Reproachful; oppro- 
brious. 

The queen’s majesty oommsundeth all maner her sub- 
jects ... not to use in despite or rebuke of any person 
these convicioue words— papist, or papistical, heretike, 
scismatike, or ... . any such like words of reproche. 

Queen Elisabeth, Injunctions, an. 1569. 

convict (kqn-vikt'), v. t. [< ME. convicten, < L. 
convictus, pp. of convincere , overcome, conquer, 
convict or error or crime, convince: see con- 
vince,'} 1. To prove or find guilty of an offense 
charged; specifically, to determine or adjudge 
to be guilty after trial before a legal tribunal, as 
by the verdict of a jury or other legal decision : 
as, to convict tho prisoner of felony. 

One captain, taken with a cargo of Africans on board 
his vessel, has been convicted of the highest grade of of- 
fense under our laws, the punishment of which is death. 

Lincoln, in Raymond, p. 178. 

2. To convince of wrong-doing or sin; bring 
(one) to the belief or consciousness that one has 
done wrong; awaken the conscience of. 

They which heard it. being convicted by their own con- 
science, went ont one by one. John vliL 9. 

3. To confute; prove or show to be false. 

Although not only the reason, but experience, may well 

convict it, yet will it not by divers lx> rejected. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. 

4f. To show by proof or evidence. 

Imagining that these proofs will convict a testament to 
have that in it which other men can nowhere by reading 
find. Hooker. 

convict (as a. kon-vikt', as n. kon'vikt), a. and 
f». [< ME. convict = Sp. Pg. convicto s= It. con- 
vinto, convicted, < L. convictus, pp. : see the 
verb.] L «• 1. Proved or found guilty; con- 
victed. [Obsolete or poetical.] 

Of malefactors convict by witnesses, and thereupon 
either adjudged to die or otherwise chastised, their cus- 
tom was to exact, as Joshua did of Achau, open confession. 

Hooker , Eccles. Polity, vt 4. 
Nor witness hired, nor Jury pick’d. 

Prevail to bring him in convict. 

Swift, Death of Dr. Swift 

2f. Overcome: conquered. Chaucer. 

n. n. A person proved or found guilty of 
an offense alleged against him ; especially, One 
found guilty, after trial before a legal tribunal,, 
by the verdict of a jury or other legal decision; 
hence, a person undergoing penal servitude ; a 
convicted prisoner — Convict-lease system, a sys- 
tem employed in some of the southern United States of 
letting out the labor of convicts to contractors for em- 
ployment in gangs on public works or in other outdoor 
labor, the contractor taking full charge of them.— Con- 
vict system, the method iq which a state disposes of its 
convicts or thefr labor ; specifically, the system of trans- 
porting oonvlcts to penal settlements, as from Russia to - 
Siberia, and formerly from England to Australia. 

conviction (kon-vik'shon), n. [= F. conviction 
= Sp. conviccion = Pg. convicq&a = It. convin- 
sione, < LL. convictio(n-), demonstration, proof, 

< L. convincere , pp. convictus, convict, convince: 
see convict, v., and convince.} If. The act of 
convincing one of the truth of something; espe- 
cially, the act of convincing of error ; confuta- 
tion. [Karo.] — 2.. The state of being convinced 
or fully persuaded ; strong belief on the ground 
of satisfactory reasons or evidence; the con- 
scious assent of the mind ; settled persuasion ; 
a fixed or firm belief: as, an opinion amount- 
ing to conviction ; he felt a strong conviction of 
coming deliverance. [As a philosophical term, 
conviction translates the Greek ovyuaTdtkotg of 
the Stoics.] 

It [deliberate assent] is sometimes called a conviction, a 
word which commonly includes in its meaning two acts, 
both the act of inference, and the act of assent consequent 
upon the inference. 

J. H. Newman, Gram, of Assent, p. 178, 

Without earnest convictions, no great or sound litera- 
ture is conceivable. 

ImeeU, Among ray Books, 1st ser., p. 7. ' 

There is no one of our surest convictions which may not 
l>e upset, or at any rate modified, by a further accession 
of knowledge. Huxley, On the “Origin of Species," jvlSL 

Specifically— 3. The state of being convinced 
that one is or has been acting in opposition 
to conscience; the state of being convicted of 
wrong-doing or sin; strong admonition of the 
conscience ; religious compunction. ' 

The manner of his conviction was designed, not as a . 
peculiar privilege to him, but as a . . . lasting argument 
for the conviction of others. Bp. Atterbury. 

The awful providence, ye 'see, bad awakened him, and 
his sin had been set home to his soul ; and he was under 
such conviction, that it all had to come out 

H* B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 81. 

4. The act of proving or finding gailty of an 
offense charged; especially, the finding by a 



conflation 

jury or other legal tribunal that the person on 
trial is guilty of the offense charged: some- 
times used as implying judgment or sentence* 

: — 5. The state of being convicted or confuted ,* 
condemnation upon proof or reasoning; con- 
futation. 

For all his ted i oiu talk is but vain boast, 

Or subtle shifts conviction to evade. 

MUtvn, r. R., Iv. 306. 

S ummar y conviction, a conviction had without trial 
by jury, tut in cases of contempt of court, of attempt to 
corrupt or withhold evidence, of malversation by persons 
Intrusted with the criminal police of the country, of cer- 
tain offenses against the revenue laws, and in proceedings 
before sheriffs and justices of the peace for minor offenses. 
—Under conviction, ill a state of compunction and re- 
pentance for sin, preliminary to conversion : used in Meth- 
odist and Baptist “ revivals. **8yiL 2 and 3. Itelicf, Faith, 
etc. See persuasum. 

conviction (kon'vik-tizm), w. [< convict, n., + 
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We do not with to farce them into the right path, but convivUUj (kgn-viv'i-^-i), adv, In ai 

conviviality: in a convivial i 


to persuade and Waoe, Diet Christ fiiog., lit 604, 


convincement (kon-vins'ment), n. [< convince 
+ -went,] The act, process, or fact of con- 
vincing, or of being convinced ; conviction. 

They taught compulsion without convincement. 

Milton, Hist Eng., lit. 

It was not in vain that he [George Fox] travelled ; God, 
in most places, sealing his commission with the convince- 
ment of some of all sorts, as well publicans as sober pro- 
fessors of religion. Penn, Else and Progress of Quakers, v. 

His address was much devoted to the convincement of 
his hearers. The American, VIII. 841. 


•*»•] The convict system (which see, under convincer (kon-vin's6r), n. One who or that 


convict, a.). 

The evils of convictism. IT. Ilowitt. 

COnvictive (kon-vik'tiv), a. [X convict + -iiy*.] 
Having the power to convince or convict. 
[Rare or obsolete.] 

The most close and convictin' method that may be. 

l>r. H. More , Antidote against Idolatry, Fret. 

convictively (kgn-vik'tiv-li), adv. In a convic- 
tive or convincing manner. 

The truth of the gospel had clearly shined in the sim- 
plicity thereof, and so convictively against all the follies 


1 manner; : 


conviviality, - 
as, conmiatiy inclined. 

You begin by believing thing, on the authority of those convocant (kon' v$4wnt), It. {.< L. 0<mtmaH(U)s, 
aroundyou, then loam to think for younelf without shrink- ppr 0 f convocare, OODVOke : SM OOnwk*; mmo- 

SK] One who convokes ; a convoker. few..] 
you first believed. Caroline Fox, Journal, p. 119. xhis body was uncononically^ assembled ^ owning no 


higher cunvocant than I'riooupi. Minister of Worahip. and 
Seminas, of Education. J. M. Neale, Eastern Church, 1. 00. 

convocatef (kon'v^-k&t), v. t. [< L. eonvocatue, 
pp. of convocare, convoke: see convoke.! To 
convoke ; call or summon to meet ; assemble by 
summons. 

Arohieplscopal or metropolitan prerogatives are those 
mentioned in old hnperisl constitutions, to coneoeate the 
holy bishops under them within the compsss of their own 
provinces. Hooker, Eocies. Polity, viL & 

. fit.. James .* . . was president of that synod which the 
apostles convoeated at Jerusalem. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 162. 

convocation (kon-vo-k&'shon), n. [= F. ook- 
vocatum = Pr. oonrocatio == Bp. convocation *= . 
Pg. convocaq&o = It. oonvocasione, < L. convoca- 
tion), < convocare, pp. oonvocatus, call together: 
see convoke.'] 1. The act of calling .together or 
assembling by summons. 

Diaphantus, making a general convocation, spake . . . 
.in this mautier. Sir P7 Sidney. 

2. An assembly. 


which convinces, manifests, or proves. 

For the divine light was now only a convincer of lilt 
[Adam’s] miscarriages, but administered nothing of the 
divine love and power. 

Dr. H. More, Def. of Moral Cabbala, ill. 

con vincible (kon-vin'si-bl), a. [= Sp. convcnci- 
blc = Pg. convencivel; as convince + Able.] 1. 
Capable of being convinced. — 2f. Capable of 
being disproved or refuted. 

Con vincible falsities. Sir T. Jlrowne, Vulg. Err., ill. 9. 

3f. Capable or worthy of being convicted; cul- 
pable. 

Now to determine the day and year of this inevitable 
time is not only convincihle and statute-madueBs, but also 
manifest ijmpiety. Sir T. Browne , Roligin Medici, i. 46. 


and impostures of the former ages. 

Dr. II. More , Epistles to the Seven Churches, p. 141. 

convictivenera (kon-vik'tiv-neB), n. Power of 
convicting. 

convictor (kon-vik'tor), n. r= It. convittore , < convincingly (kqn-vin'sing-li), adv. In a con- 
L. convictor, one who lives with another, a table- vineing manner; in a manner to compel as- 
companion, messmate, < convivere , live together: 8en t, or to leave no room for doubt, 
see convive, r.] A member of the University of convincingness (kon - vin ' sing-nes), n. The 
Oxford who, though not belonging to the foun- power of convincing, 
dation of any college or hail, has been a regent, conviti&tet, V. t. See conviciatc. 
and has constantly kept his name on the books convitioust. a . See coniHciovs. 
of some college or hall from the time of his ad- conviv&lt (ion-vl'val), a. and n. [= Pg. cow- 
mission to that of taking his master's or doctor's = It. convivaU, < L. convivalis , pertaining 

degree. . , v , to a f caster or guest, < conviva, a feaster, guest: 

convince (kon-vms'), V. ty, pret. and pp. cow- gee convive, t?., and cf. convivial.] L a. Same 
vinoed, ppr. convincing . [= F. convaincrc, OF. M conviv 

convenquer , convencer = Pr. Sp. Pg. convencer = 

It. oonvincere, < L. convincere, overcome, con- 
quer, convict of error or crime, show clearly, 
demonstrate, < com- (intensive) + vinccre, con- 
quer: see victor and varujuish, and cf . convict. ] 

1. To persuade or satisfy bv argument or evi- 


The same was a convival dish. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., ill. 26. 

II. n. A guest. 

Tlie number of the conuiuals at priuate entertainments 
exceeded not nine, nor were vnder three. 

Sandy s, Travailes, p. 78. 


In the first day there shall be ah holy convocation. 

Ex. Jril. 16. 

3. [cap.] An assembly of the clergy of the 
Church of England for the settlement of certain 
ecclesiastical affairs. There are two Convocations, 
viz., of the provinces of Canterbury and York, summoned 
by writs from the crown to the archbishops. Each .body 
contains an upper house of bishops with the archbishop as 
president, and a lower house, composed of deans, archdea- 
cons, and elected proctors. Constitutions for lioth Convo- 
cations were established in the thirteenth century; later an 
unsuccessful attempt was mode to incorporate them with 
Parliament. In 1533, by the Act of Submission, their legis- 
lative powers were restricted, and their acts have since 
been dependent upon special warrant from the crown. 
The Convocation of Canterbury was the more important 
and regular; but after its prorogation in 1717, although 
its meetings were continued for a time, it received no 
new royal warrant till 1861. The Convocation of York has 
generally been less regular in its proceedings than that of 
Canterbury. Both Convocations now meet at each par- 
liamentary session, and the proctors arc renewed at each 
parliamentary election. 

In England, the Ecclesiastical IhkIv called the Convoca- 
tion, which grew up in the reign of king Edward 1., grad- 
ually attained the position which had lieen formerly oc- 
cupied, and executed some of the functions which had for- 


i. xu purmusuu ur mswiuy uv mrgumvu* or vvi- » 4 °* merly been discharged, by Provincial Synods, consisting of 

deuce; cause to believe in the truth of what IS COHViVOt (kon-viv'), V. i. [= Pg. conviver, be Bishops. Bp. Chr. Wordsworth, Church of Ireland, p. 204. 


alleged ; gain the credence of : as, to convince 
a man of his errors, or to convince him of the 
truth. 

For he mightily convinced the Jews, . . . shewing by 
the scriptures that Jesus was Christ Acts xvlii. 28. 

Argument never convinces any man against his will. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist/p. 18. 

2f. To evince ; demonstrate ; prove. 

And, which convinceth excellence in him, 

A principal admirer of yourself. 

B. Jenson, Cynthia's Bevels, v. 3. 
Yet this, sure, methinks, convinces a power for the sov- 
ereign to raise payments for land forces. 

Quoted by Ballam. 

3f. To refute ; show to be wrong. 

God never wrought miracle to convince atheism, because 
his ordinary works convince it Bacon, Atheism. 

Mine eyes have been an evidence of credit 
Too sure to be convinced. 

4f. To overpower; conquer; 

His two 

. Will I with wine and wassel so convince, 

That memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume. Shak., Macbeth, i 7. 

6f. To convict ; prove or find guilty. 

A great number of . . . Historiographers and Cosmog- 
raphers of later times . . . are by euident arguments con- 
vinced of manifold errors. 

UakluyVe Voyages, To the Beader. 
If ye have respect to persons, ye commit sin, and are 
convinced of [byj the law as trangresson. Jas. ii. 9. 


sociable, = lt. convivare , eat together, < L. con- 
v irari, dep., also act .convivare, feast, carouse 
together, < conviva, one who feasts with another, 
a table-companion, guest, < convivere, live toge- 
ther, < com-, together, + vivere, live : see vital, 
vivid , vicinal , and cf. convivial.] To feast. 

First, all you peers of Greece, go to my tent ; 

There in the full convive you. Shak., T. and C., tv. 6. 

convive (kon'v&v or -viv), n. [< F. convive = 

Pg. It. conviva, < L. convtva, a guest, a table- 
companion: see convive , v., and cf. convival , con- 
vivial .] A boon companion ; one who is con- 
vivial; a guest at table. 

Yet where is the Host? —and his convives— where? 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 191. 

It Is to be believed that an Indifferent tavern dinner in .. , _ , .. . 

such society [wits and philosophers] was more relished by COB V OCAtiOIlftl (kon-v5-ka shon-§l), a. [< COH- 
tlie convicts than a much better one in worse company.* vocation + -al. ] Relating to a convocation. 

Emerson . Chita. t 


The convocations of the two provinces, as the recognised 
constitutional assemblies of the English clergy, liave un- 
dergone. except in the removal of the monastic members 
at the dissolution, no change of organisation from the 
reign of Edward I. down to tlic present day. . . 

Stubtu, Const Hist, f 388. 

4. In the University of Cambridge, England, 
an assembly of the senate out of term time. 

A grace is immediately passed to convert such a convo- 
cation into a congregation, after which its business pro- 
ceeds as usual. Cam. Cal.— House of OeMVOcatton, in 
the University of Oxford, an assembly which enacts and 
amends laws and statutes, and elects burgesses, many pro- 1 
feasors, and other officers, etc. It is composed of all mem- 
bers of the university who have at any time been regents, 
and who, if indei>endent members, nave retained their 
names on the ltooks of their respective colleges. »Byn. 2. 
Meeting, gathering, convention, congress, diet, synod, 
council. 



taming to a feaster (< conviva, a feaster), equiv. 
to convivialis; see convival ), < convivere , live to- 


Con vocation ; one who favors the revival of its 
powers. 

gether: see convive, v.] Relating to or of the convoke (kqn-v6k')> 0. t. ; pret. and pp. cow- 


nature of a feast or an entertainment ; festal; 
social; jovial. 

Your social and convivial spirit is such that ft is a hap- 
with you. Dr. Newton . 


* Drag hence 

Tills Impious judge, piecemeal to tear his limbs 
Before toe law convince him. 


pines* to live and convene 

I was the first who set up festivals ; . . . 

Which feasts, convivial meetings we did name. 

Sir J. Denham, Old Age, Hi. 

conviviallfit (kon-viv'i-gl-ist), ft. [< convivial 
+ -«f.] A person of convivial habits. 

Here met the . . . politician, the filibuster, the convivi- 
alist. O. W. Cable , Creoles of Louisiana, p. 224. 

F. con- 


Webeter. 

“lyiL 1. Convince, Persuade. To convince, a person is 
to satisfy his understanding as to the truth of a certain 

statement ; to persuade him is, by derivation, to affect his .. . „ , , 

will by motives; but It has long been used also for con- COnVlVi&lity (kon-viv-Mri' 

vines, as in Luke xx. 0, 11 they be persuaded that John was 

a prophet" There is a marked tendency now to confine 
perntade to its own distinctive meaning. 

When by reading or discourse we find onrselves thor- 
oughly convinced of the truth of any article, aud of the 
reasonableness of our belief In it, we should never after 
suffer ourselves to call it in question. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 466. 


, n. [s 

vivialitS ; as convivial + A convivial 

spirit or disposition.— >2, The good humor or 
mirth indulged in at an entertainment ; good- 
fellowship i 

These extemporaneous entertainments were often pro- 
ductive of greater conviviality than more formal and pre- 
meditated Invitations. Malone, Sir J. Reynolds, p, 61. 


voked, ppr. ’« convoking . [as F. convoquer =r Pr. 
Sp. Pg. convocar a It. coyvocare, < L. convocare, 
call together < com-, together, + vocare, call. < 
vox ( voc -), voice : see voice, vocal, and cf. avoke, 
evohB , invoke, provoke, revpke.] 1, To call toge- 
ther; summon to meet; assemble, by summons. 

An active partisan, I thus convoked 
From every object pleasant circumstance 
To suit my ends. Wordsworth, Prelude, A 

From Match, 1029, to April, 1640, the houses of parlia- 
ment were not convoked. Never In our history had there 
been an interval of eleven years- between parliament aud 
parliament Macaulay, Hist Bug., L 

2. To call or draw in by claim or demand; sp- 
FPOfjfiate as a right or power; claim as apper- 

Tbe aula reals, cons isting of the king end council, sought 
to convoke to itaelf the Judicial businw Am. Cye.,V.W. 
1. Invite, Summon, etc. fiee cattl. 





0#n1r ® 1, ^ (ko,l l, v ^'l <l ' *1)' *• p* 1 ^ 

L. convolute*, rolled together: see m 


, LVUI. Of 
convolute,] 

The typical genps of the family Convolutidce. 
C. paradoxa. of the North Sea and the Baltic! 
is an example. 

The genus Convolute . . . comprises small worm* which 
have the thin lateral portions of their bodies curled over 
on to the ventral side. Stand. Nat. Bint., 1. 100. 

convolute (kon'v$-lfit), a. and n. [= P. con - 
voluii ub Pg. It, convoluto, < L. cobvolutus, pp. 

of convolvere, roll together: see 
convolve.] I, a. Boiled together, 
or one part over another, in bot.. 
specifically applied to a leaf In the bud 
which is rolled up longitudinally in a 
single coil, one margin being within the 
coil, the other without, as in the cherry ; 
also, with reference to estivation, to a co- 
rolla which is similarly rolled up, the pet- 



als successively overlapping one another, 
\ covered and the other exterior, as in the 


Convolute Co- 
.tylodonaof Cn(r* 
cauthus. . 

with one margin _ 

Malvaceae. The epithet contorted or twitted is frequently 
used in the same sense, though in most cases no actual 
twist occurs. Also eonvoluttve. — Convolute shell, in 
conch ., a shell with an enlarged final whorl embracing 
most or all of the previously formed ones, such as that of 
the Cyyrceidag, nautiltform shells, etc. 

* EL n. That whicli is convoluted.— Convolute 

tO a flirftle, the curve which would tic traced on the plane 
of a wheel rolling on a rail by a point fixed on, above, or 
below the rail. Sylvester. 

convoluted (kon'vo-lu-ted), a. [As convolute -f 
-ed?.] Same as convolute. 

Beaks recurved and convoluted like a ram's horn. 

Pennant, British ZoOl., Chains. 

Convoluted antenna, ill entmn. , anteunie that are curled 
inward at the ends, as in many Pompilidce.— Convoluted 
hone, in anat., a Scroll -like or turbinated l»one; a tur- 
biual. Three such hones are distinguished in man, the 
ethmoturbinal, maxilloturbinal, and spheiioturhiual. See 
these words.— Convoluted wings, in entom., wings which 
In repose embrace the body from above downward, inclos- 
ing it as in a tube. 

OonvolutUto (kon-vo-lu'ti-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Convolute, + -tike.] A family of rhabdocoulous 
turbellarians having no alimentary canal, and 
with the ovaries and yolk-glands not separate : 
typified by the genus Ctpivoluta. 
convolution (kon-vo-lu'shon), n. [< L. as if 
*convolutio{n-), < convolvere, pp. convoluted, roll 
together : see convolve.] 1. The act of rolling 
or winding together, or of winding one part 
or thing on another; the motion or process of 
winding in and out. 

O'er pie calm sea in convolution swift 
The feather’d eddy floats. 

Thornton, Autumn, 1. 839. 

2. The state of being rolled upon itself, or 
rolled or wound together. 

Convolved fibres of vessels, . . . their convolution being 
contrived for the better separation of the several parts of 
the blood. A. Grew, Cosmologia Sacra, i. r>. 

3. A turn or winding; a fold; a gyration; an 
anfraetuosity ; a whorl : as, the convolutions of 
a vine; the convolutions of the intestines. 

1 have seen 

A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of Inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell. 

Wordsworth, Excursion, iv. 

4. - In anat., specifically, one of the ^yri, gyres, 
or anfraotuosities of the brain, especially of the 
cerebrum. See outs under brain and corpus . — 
fi. In math such a connection between the re- 
lations of any asyzygetio system that each is 
applied alternately m the aggregate of the re- 
maining relations. - Broca’s convolution, the in- 
ferior frontal convolution of the brain.," Convolutions 
Of the brain. Sec brain, gyrus, and sulcm. 

eonvoluttve (kon'vo-lii-tiv), a » [= F. convolu- 
ttf; as convolute + -ive.] In bot., same as con- 
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mina are vertical, covering the sides and lower 
wings, as in the katydid. 

0§«olvul»§a9 (kon-vol-vfi-l&'s$-fi), n. pi. 
[NL., < Convolvulus + -aceas. j A largo natural 
order of monopetalous exogens, consisting of 
herbs or shrubs usually twining or trailing, and 
often with milky juice, exemplified by the genus 
Convolvulus. H in allied to the Sotemaemf ond Scrophula- 
riaeeas, from which it Is distinguished by the general habit, 
the alternate leaves, and the comparatively large solitary 
or geminate seeds filled with a crumpled embryo. There 
are about 30 genera and 800 species, of temperate and tropi- 
cal regions, including the morning-glory (lpomcet i), the 
bindweed (Convolvulus), tho dodder (Uuscuta), etc. Many 
possess putative qualities, and some are usea in medicine, 
as jalap and scammony. The principal food-product of 
the order is the Bweet potato, Ipomcea Batatas. 

convolvul&ceous (kon-vol-vu-la'shius), a. [< 
Convolvulaceee.] In bot., belonging or relating 
to the natural order Convolvulaoew ; resembling 
the convolvulus. 

convolvulic (kon-vol'vu-lik), a. [< Convolvulus 
+ 4c. ] Pertaining to or derived from plants of 

the genus Convolvulus Convolvulic add. Same 

as conoolvulinic acid . 

convolvulin (kon-yol'vu-lin), n. [< Convolvulus 


3. The protection afforded by an accompany- 
ing escort, as of troops, a vessel of war, etc. 

A goodly Pinnace, richly laden, and to launch forth un- 
der my auspicious Convoy. Congrevt, Old Batchelor, v. 7. 

The remainder of the Journey was performed under the 
convoy of a upmerou* and well-armed escort 

Prescott , Ferd. and Isa., 1. 3. 

To obtain the convoy of a man-of-war. Macaulay. 

4. An escort or accompanying and protecting 
force ; a convoying vessel, fleet, or troop. 

Doubtless they have fitted out a convoy worthy the noble 
temper of the man and the grandeur of his project 

Everett, Orations, L 167. 

To prevent these annoyances (of search at seal, govern- 
ments have sometimes arranged with one another that 
the presence of a public vessel, or convoy, among a fleet 
of merchantmen, shall be evidence that the latter are en- 
gaged in a lawful trade. 

Woolsey , Introd. to Inter. Law, 1 191. 

The next morning [I] proceeded to La Q range with no 
convoy but the few cavalrymen 1 had with me. 

, U. 8. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 886. 

5. The ship, fleet, party, or thing conducted 
or escorted and protected; that which is con- 
voyed: as, in the fog the frigate lost sight of 
her convoy. [The most common sense in nau- 



alapa 

Also convolvulic arid. 

. [ac F. con - 

8p. convdlvulo = It. convoU 
volo = Dan. konvolvolus, < L. convolvulus (dim. 
form), bindweed (in reference to their twining 
habit), < convofvcre , roll together, entwine : see 


Convolvulus (kon-vprvu-lus), n. 
volve , convolvulus = 


convulse, < com-, together, + relieve , pluck, 
pull.] 1. To draw or contract spasmodically or 
involuntarily, as the muscular parts of an ani- 
mal body; affect by irregular spasms: as, hie 
whole frame was convulsed with agony. — 2. 
To shake ; disturb by violent irregular action ; 


convolve .] 1. [NL. ] One of the principal genera . cause great or violent agitation im 
,1 order 



Bindweed ( Cmtmfvulus 
senium). (From Le Maout 
and Decaisne’s ** Tr&lti ge- 
neral de Botaniquc.” ) 


convolve (kpn-volv'), v. t . ; pret. and pp. con- 
volved, ppr. convolving. [= It. convolgcre, con- 
volvere, C L. convolver e, pp. oonvolutus, roll to- 
gether, < com-, together, + volvere , roll: see 
voluble, volute . and of* involve, evolve, revolve.] 
To roll or wind together; roll or twist (one 
part or thing) on another. 

Then Satan first knew pain, 

And writhed him to and fro convolved. 

Milton, P. L., vi. 828. 


Newly hatched maggots . 


can convolve the stubborn 
Derhain. 


JStna thunders dreadful under-ground, 

Then peon out smoke In wreathing curls convolved. 

Addison, Aineid, til. 

oonvolvmt (kon-vol'vent), a. £< L. convol- 
m^(t-)s, ppr. of convolvere, roll together: see 
oowofoe.J Boling; winding; inwrapping: spe- 
cifically applied, in entom., to the tegmina or an 
orthopterous insect when, in repose, the anal 
areaslle horizontally one over the other on the 
back of the insect, while the rest of the teg- 


of the natural order Con- 
volvulacece, of about 150 
species, natives of tem- 
perate and subtropical 
regions, and especially 
abundant in the eastern 
Mediterranean region. 

They are slender, twining nerbs. 
with showy trumpet-shaped 
flowers. The more common spe- 
cies of the fields, as C. sepium 
and C. arvensis, are popularly 
known os bindweed. C. Scam - 
monia, of the Levant, yields the 
purgative drug scammony. 

2. [£. c .] A plant of the 
genus Convolvulus. 

Tl»e lustre of the long convolvu- 
luses 

That coil'd around the stately 
stems, and nui 
Ev’n to the limit of tho land. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

convoy (kon-voi'),r. t. [< 

ME. (north. ) convoien , con- 
voycn, < OF. convoier (F. 
convoy er = 8p. convoyar 
= Pg. comboiar = It. con- 
vogliare), another form of conrvier , > E. convey : 
see convey, which is a doublet of convoy.] I, 
To accompany on the way for protection, either 
by sea or land ; escort : as, ships of war con- 
voyed the Jamaica fleet; troops convoyed the 
baggage- wagons. 

We embarqued in a Dutch Fregut, bound for Flushing, 
convoyed and accompanied by five other stoute TOssells. 

Evelyn, Diary, July 21, 1641. 
She is a galley of the Gran Duca, 

That, through the fear of the Algerines, 

Convoys those laxy brigantines. 

LonufeUow, Golden Legend, v. 

2. To accompany for safety or guidance ; at- 
tend as an escort on a journey. 

But hark ! a rap conics gently to the door ; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 

Telia how a neibor lad cam o er the moor, 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 

Bums, Cottar's Saturday Night 

3f. To convey. 

Imagination's chariot convoyed her 

Into a garden where more Beauties smil'd 

Than Aphrodisius's Groves false face did wear. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii. 194. 

convoy (kon'voi), n. [< convoy, v. Cf. convey, 
n.] If. Conveyance. 

Let him depart ; his passport shall be made, 

And crowns for eonvoy put into his purse. 

Shah., Hen.*V., iv. 8. 

2. The act of accompanying and escorting for 
protection or defense ; escort. 

8uch fellows . . . will learn you by rote where services 
Were done : at snch a breach, at such a convoy. 

Shat, Hen. V., ill. 6. 

Baiug safely oome to the Marine, in Convoy of his Ma- 
jestyWewe]*. BowtU, Letters, I. ill 89. 


Convulsing heaven and earth. 

Thomson, Summer, L 1148. 

The two royal houses, whose conflicting claims had long 
convulsed the kingdom, were at length united. 

. Macaulay, Hallam’s Const Hist. 

convnlttble (kon-vuTsi-bl), a. [= F. conrulsi- 
ble, < L. convulsus, pp. of conveuerc, convulse 
(see convulse), + -ihle.] Capable of being con- 
vulsed; subject to convulsion. Emerson. 
convulsion (kon-vul'shon), ft. [= F. convulsion 
= Sp. convulsion = Pg. convulsdo = It. convulsions 
= D. konvulsie = G-. convulsion = Dan. Sw. kon- 
vulsion, < L. convulsio{n-), convolsio(n-), cramp, 
convulsion, < convulsus, pp. of conveUere , con- 
vulse : see convulse.] 1. A violent and involun- 
tary contraction of the muscular parts of an 
■ animal body, with alternate relaxation: a fit. 
Iufsuts are frequently affected with convulsions, the body 
undergoing violeut spasmodic contractions, and feeling 
and voluntary motion ceasing for the time being. 

If my hand lie put into motion by a convulsion, the in- 
differency of that operative faculty is taken away. Locke. 

2. Any violent and irregular motion; turmoil; 
tumult; commotion. 

Whether it be that Providence at certain periods sends 
great men into the world, ... or that such at aU times 
latently exist, and are developed into notice by national 
convulsions, . . . the fact is undeniable that the great 
men who effected the American aud French revolutions 
. . . left behind them no equals. W. Chambers . 

3. Specifically, in geol., a sudden and violent 
disturbance and change of position of the strata; 
a geological event taking place rapidly and at 
one impulse, instead of slowly and by repeated 
efforts: nearly the same as catastrophe or cata- 
clysm. — 4f.. Violent voluntary muscular effort. 

Those two massy pillars 
With horrible convulsion to and fro 
He tugg’d. Milton, S.’A., 1. 1649. 

Growing oonvulatons, a popular name of laryngismus 
stridulus, or spasm of the laryux ; false croup ; spasmodic 
croup. as syn. 2. Disturbance, perturbation, throe., 
convulnonal (kon-vul'shon-al), a. [< convul- 
sion 4* -al.] 1. delating to or of the nature of 
convulsions ; cataclysmic. — 2. Subject to con- 
vulsions. [Bare in both senses.] 
convulttonary ( kon- vul ' shon-a-ri) , a. and n. 
[=s F. convulstonnaire = It. convulsionario, < NL. 
eonvulsionarius, < L. convulsio(n-), convulsion: 
see convulsion.] I. a. 1. Pertaining to convul- 
sion ; of the nature of muscular convulsions : 
as. convulsionary struggles.— 2. Causing or re- 
sulting from violent disturbance or agitation. 

Whatever was convulsionary and destructive In politics, 
and above all in religion. . 

LowtU, Among my Books, fid ser., p. 210. 

XL n. ; pL convulsionaries (-riz). One who is 
subject to convulsions ; specifically [cap.]* one 
of a class of Jansenists in France who gained 
notoriety by failing into convulsive spasms and 
by other extravagant actions, supposed to be 
accompanied by miraculous cures, in response 



to a supposed miraculous influence 
from the tomb of ft pious Jansenisfc, Francois de 
Piris. in the cemetery of St Mddard near Peris, 
who died in 1727. They continued to exist for 
more than fifty years. 

conrnlsioniflt (kon-vuT shon-ist), it. [sr F. con- 
vulsionniste (in sense 1) ; as convulsion + -is*.] 

1. A convulsionary. 

A change came over him [Conrad BeUeel, founder of the 
order of the Solitary] that brought him into contact with 
the ranting oonvulstonist Frederick Bock . . . and other* 
of the awakened. The Century, XXI II. Sid. 

9. In gedl., a catastrophist. 

There were the eonvulsionitts, or believer* in the para* 
mount etttcaoy of subterranean movement 

Geikie, Oeol Sketches, ii. 5. 

COnmlsiTe (kon-vul'isir), a. D= F. convulsif = 
Bp. Pg. It. convulsive, < L. as If # convulsions , < 
convt&us. pp. of conveUere, convulse: see con- 
vulse and -ins.] 1. Producing or attended by 
convulsion: tending to convulse : as, “convul- 
sive rage/’ bryden, Aurengzebe. 

In Silence weep ; 

And thy convulsive Sonow* inward keen. 

Prior, Carmen Secular®, at & 

2. Of the nature of or characterised by convul- 
sions or spasms. 

In certain case* convulsive attacks are congenital. Quoin. 

convulsively (kon-vul'siv-li), adv. In a con- 
vulsive manner;' with convulsion; spasmodi- 
cally. 

As the blood is draining from him [the dying gladiator], 
he pants and looks wild, and the chest heaves convulsively. 

F. Warner, Physical Expression, p. 808. 

COOJ, coney (ko'ni or kun'i), n. ; pi. conies, co- 
neys (kd'nfs or kun'iz). [Early mod. E. and 
later also conie, oonny, conney, connie, cunny, cun - 
wie, < ME. coni, conny, conyng, conninge, conig , 
mtnig, etc. (> W. owning) (the normal type be- 
ing *conin, the final consonant being subse- 
quently dropped, or passing into ng, as in * co- 
ning, conyng , mod. cunning* as a fish-name, and 
in cunmngaire (see conyger) and the surname 
Cunningham, also spelled Conyngham: see be- 
low), =x MD. cunin, later koniin, D. konijn = Sw. 
Dan. kanin as MLG. kanin = MG. kanyn (> G. 
kanin, now dim. kaninchen ; MHG. kiiniclin, later 
MmigUn, kiinlin, kiingde , kiinelc , konigle , koni- 
gMn, etc., after L.), < OF. contn, connin, oon- 
gnin, coning, counin, by-form of conU , conntl, oo- 
gnil mmnti , » Pr. conil = 8p. conejo = a Pg. coelho 
as It. coniglio sa Gr. kAihkXoc, *£wxAo?, < L. euni- 
mdus. a rabbit; said to be of Hispanic origin. 
The historical pron. is kun'i; kd'ni is recent 
and follows the spelling cony. The word is very 
frequent in early mod. E. (and in OF., etc.) in 
various deflected or allusive senses (see def. 6). 
The name of the cony enters into a number of 
local names and surnames, as Coney , Coneyheare , 
Comngsby, Conington, Conyngham , Cunningham, 
Conytkorp, etc.] 1. A rabbit; a burrowing ro- 
dent quadruped of the genus Lepus, as X. cuni- 
culus of Europe. 

• Connygex In cratoyue [a sweet sauce] colourede fullefaire. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. B.X L 107. 
Ah sir, be good to Kir, she is but a gristle ; 

Ah sweetelambe and coney ' 

Udau , Bolster Bolster, 1. 4. 

. 9. A daman, or species of the family Hyradda , 
order ffyracoidea. So used in the English Bible (Lev. 
xt 6: Beat xlv. 7 ; Ps. civ. 18X where cony Is used to 
translate the Hebrew shaphen, now identified with the 
Syrian hyrax or daman {Hyrax syriaeus or H. daman), and 
applied to other species of the genus. The safoe animal is 
also called ashkoko , panam, and wtbbsr. See hyrax and 
daman. 

The coniet are bat a feeble folk, yet make they tfaetr 
houses in the rocks. Prov. xxx. 88. 

3. The fur of conies or rabbits, once mueh 
used in England.— 4. The pika, calling-hare, 
or little chief hare, Lagomys princeps, of North 
America. 

The miners and hunters in the West know these oddities 
as coniet and “ starved rats.” Stand. If at Biel., V. 81. 

5. In her., a rabbit used as a bearing.— 0. In 
iehih., the nigger-flsh.— 7f. A simpleton; a 
gull; a dupe. 

The system of cheating, or, as it is now called, swindling, 
was carried to a great length early In the seventeenth 
century; ... a collective society of sharpen waa called a 
warren, and their dupes rabbit-suckers (that is, young rab- 
biU) or coniet. Foret. 

Cffty-bunw. coney-burrow (kd'ni-bur'd), n. 
[Formerly also cunnyburrow, -burrough. ] A 
place where rabbits burrow in the earn; a 
cony-warren. 

WgrwWkt. ®- _ t< 

consycatoher.) XT intrams. To cheat; triek. 
8 m comycatemsr, [Thieves’ slung.] 
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XL tram. To triek; impose upon; 

111 cony-catch jroufor this. 





iddlston, Blurt, Maatsr-Oonstable, iv. a . ^ 

« But, wenches, let's be wise, and make rooks of them that * e, 8. M jitcshi, S. mum* u» 

I warrant are nowsgting ramoka tocom*** «a oooehee (ktt'ch*'), v. i. [Imitative; of. see, 
Dekker and Webster, Westward Ho, v. 1. uluofcl , duck, etc.] TooaLf (poultry) hp an tori’ 
conyottcherf, ooneyoatchert, *. . [< couu, co- tation of nimcking. [Bare.] 
ney. 7, + catcher.] One who eetches or takes The voice of Mrs. OsneralLlkmeossMiig tin poultry 
in dupes; a cheat; a sharper; a swindler. to their morning meal, ordering toeservants la tlSrS£ 

We are smoked for being coney-catchert. **•■. IP. M. Baker, New Timothy, p» ML 

Uattingtr, Benegado, lv. 1. OOOCh-gTRllt, *. Bee OOUCbgraSB, 
conycatchingt, coneyoatehlsgt, n. anda.rVer- oooer (ktt'fir), a. A dove or pigeon; In the 
bain, of conyoatch, coneyoatch, c.j I, n. Cheat- plural, the Qemitores, the second order of bird* 
ing; swindling. in Macgillivr&y’s system: so named from their 

Master R. G., would it not make you blush if you sold characteristic note. See Columba. 

Orlando Furioeo to the queenes players for twenty nobles, OOOey, a* and V. Bee OOOie. 
and when they were in the country, sold the same ply ooof (ktt), a. [Also written ci df; 
to Lord Admiral t men, for as much more ? Was not this Vnntw 1 A . * aavaWI rfiUnfAh 

plain coney-catohing f Defence qf Coneyoatching (1508). known.] A lout , a OOWftfu. | 

TT n Ye see yon blrkle, oa'd a lord, 

XL a. Lneatmg. Wha struts, an^stares, an'k* that; 

0 coney-catohing Cupid. * Tho' hundreds worship nt his word, 

B. Jonton , Case is Altered, iv. 4. He's but a coqffor a T that 

cony-fish, coney -fish (kd'ni-iish), It. A local Bums, For A* That 

English name of the burbot, it appears to be de- oode, cooey (k&'i), a. [Imitative.] The cry 
of river- or <uQl of the Australian aborigines. 


ttn- 


rivod from the fish's habit of 
banks, as a cony or rabbit does on lani 

cony-gartht, ooney-gartht, n. 


in holes < 

Day. 

[Late ME. co- 


in Australia, as we have seen, loud oooeyt are made on 

„ w r w w , coming within a mile of an encampmeut— an act which, 

nyngerthe (written connynge erfhe, as if ‘cony- while primarily Indicating pleasure at the ooming reunion. 

££££; early mod. 'e! ' conyger, ^Zynger, eoolllfly (k#'ta*-ll ), adv. In a cooing manner. 
counyngar, also conigree, conigrea . conniegrea, o thou I for whose soulyoothing quiet, turUes 

and evm i&migreenZ; < kE. PM,lon u “ lr role " """T* mou * KeaU - 
eonnyngere, < OP. conniniere, coninyere (adapted OOO-1B-O0W (k8'ln-nfi'), «. (Australian.] A 
to connin), later also eoniUiere, = It. coniauera, useful verbenaeeous timber-tree of Australia, 
c onegUera, < ML. ewiicuiaria, a rabbit-warren Omelina LeichhatdtU. Tin wood In. a fln. dlvu, 
(prop. fern, of adj. ‘euniculanutt, pertaining to *™in. »od {• much priiwl for flooring wd fw tin deoka of 
tne rabbit ; et.lTcunioularius , a i^er-^ca- H n reputed never to mrixk Uter • moderate 

ntoHlar), < eunioulut, > OF. cornn, connin, etc., > oooja (kO'jft), n. A porous earthenware water- 
ME. conyng, conig , cony, etc. ^rabbit: see cony, vessel with a wide mouth, used In India, espe- 
The form conyger, conynger, with g repr. y, orig. e t>H y in Bombay. 

i, seems to hare been partly confused with the eook> (khk), «. (< ME. ooken (cf. AS. geedeniem, 
“ — — n a rabbit-warren ; “ • v — - - a - ~ ■ * 


equiv. cony-garth, q. v.] 
cony-warren. 

With them that perett robbe conygerye. 

* Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 174. 

imoohe 
liin. 
WnyX 

An obsolete form of cony. Bom. 


Wsrens end eonyptrt and parkls palyydde occupie 
grounde not inhshitnunt, leporsria sive lsgotrophii 
Borman, Vulgaris (ed. 

conyngt, n. 
of the Bose , 


Bee conyger . 

>1 (ko'ni-whl), u. The 


conyngert, » . wsw wnyi 
cony-wooL coney-wool , 
fur of rabbits, extensively used in the manu- 
facture of hats. 

Oonyxa (ko-nl'sj), %. [NL., < L. conuea , < Gr. 
KforuCa, fle&bane. ] A genus of composite plants 
of warm regions. The plants known as flea- 
bane, which were formerly referred to it, are 
now placed in the genus Inula. 

000 (lb), v. ' [Imitative of the sound, which is 
also variously represented by the equiv. (Sc.) 
croo,croodle; cf. lock hurra (>Sc. curr , coo, purr: 
see curr ) ss Dan. kurre as D. korren = MHG. 
gurren, gerren, G. gfrrcft, coo j Bw. knurkt, kut- 
tra, coo; F. roucomsr, coo ; Hind, kuku, the coo- 
ing of a dove; Perfi. huhU, a dove. Cf. cook*, 
cuckoo.] L intrans. 1. To utter a low, plain- 
tive, murmuring sound (imitated by the sound 
of the word) characteristic of pigeons or doves. 
The stock-dove only through the forest cooes 
Mournfully hoarse. Thomson, Bummer, L 615. 
The dark £dk wood where tee pigeons cooed. 


cook) sb D. koken = OHG. mmSn. chochon, choh- 
hon, MHG. chochen, kochen . G. kochen an Dan. 
koge as Sw. koka, boil, cook (the verb in Tent, 
being in part from the noun), == F. cuire as Pr. 
oooer , coire an Bp. eoeer (of. Pg. cosinhar) an It, 
cuocere, cook, < L. coquere, cook (bake, boil, 
roast, etc.: see coct, concoct), ssQr. vbr^retv , cook 
(see peptic ), = Skt. ^ pack, cook: see cootB, 
n.] L trans. 1. To maxe At for eating by the 
action of heat, as in boiling, stewing, roasting, 
baking, etc. ; especially, to prepare in an ap- 
petising way, as meats or vegetables, by vari- 
ous combinations of materials and flavoring. 

Most of tec meats are cooked with clarified butter. 

JB. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. ISO. 

Hence — ft. In general, to subject to the action 
of heat.— 8. To dress up, alter, color, concoct, 
or falsely invent (a narrative, statement, ex- 
cuse. etc.), for some special purpose, as that of 
miking a more favorable impression than the 
facto of the case warrant; falsify: often fid- 
lowed by up; as, to cook up a story. 

The accounts, even if cooked, still exercise some check. 

J. & Mill 

He . . . had told all the party a great bouncing Ut, be 

Cook'd up. Barham, Ingmdsby Legends, 12. 188. 

4. To disappoint; punish. Broekett. [Prow. 
Eng.] —To oook one's goose, to kffl or rain one; spoil 
onex plan ; do for one. [slang.] 

XL intrans. To prepare food for eating; act 
as cook. 



What are yon doing now, 
Oh Thomas Moore? 
Sighing or string now, 
Rhyming c ' 


quere, cook: see ooofid. e.J One whose occupa- 
tion is the cooking of food. 


or wooing now, 

Bllilng or cooing now, 

Which, Thomas Moore? 

Byron, To Thomas Moore. 

XL trans. 1. To utter by coolbg. 

In answer cooed cushat don 
Her notes of peaee and rest and lore. 

Beottrt. of the L., til. 8. 

9. To call. [Prow. BngJ 
000 (k»), n. (< COP,®.] Tfie Ohometoirtlo mnr- 
muring wtuid utterwl by dorwi wid pi«ww. eg 
A nm fWtMt X Oa. Uaii+ion, wboM plMMmt wo 
• • 1 have soasetenni MarL 

LsstsU, fltafiy Wtiilews, p, yg. 


Stuarde, coke, and tunteyottr, 

Aasenten In oonnseUe, irith-onten I 

How tho lorde stealle fare at mete too mome. 

Baksts BoStQL. E. T. S.X P- «4 
And tee oook took up ttys tooaldcr . . . and set It W 
forsfiauL 1 Sam. lx, il 

oook* (k8k) r v.' i. [m mod. MUm, ery m » 
euokoo: ImtWivo «t tho oooad. Of, mmm, 
coo, cock 1 , To moke fho aoiso uttered ay 
tho enokoo. 


_ „ j. i. [A^L> written oook. Ot.knk} 

eppemttor » momoat and then •ndd.alr 


a^^fzsJ£r ,l ssx^ , ' -*• ■ 

* . I 



1 |)nM^ 

BiiOt tllS ■DTMdilkft *»— 1 
Utmw tnSiSiSS. Burnt, Halloween. 


Same as oadfc 4 . 

, F , k ooi ... 

recipes and instructions for cooking. [U. S.j 

d cook-wrasse.] 


: 2E2S’ (kflk'bfik), *. A book containing 


(kfik'kun'fir), a. [< cook (appli- 
x. t m 


cation not clear) + (sonnet#, 

Same as oook-wrasse. 
oookoe (kfik'fi). n. [< cook 1 + -ee 1 , as in coachee, 
etc.] 1. A female cook. [Colloq.]— 2. A 
male assistant to a male cook, as in a lumber- 
ers’ camp. [Local. U. S.1 
oookeite (ktk'lt), a. [Named after J. V. Cooke, 
of Harvard College.! A variety of lithium 
mica, occurring in minute scales on rubellite 
at Hebron in the State of Maine. 

OOOkar (kflk'fir), n. One who or that which 
cooks: as, a steam cooker . 

OOOkery (kfik'e-ri), a. ; pi. cookeries (-riz). [< 
ME. ooforfe (as IX Kokerij as LG. kokerie) ; < cook 1 
+ -cry.] 1. The art or practice of cooking and 
dressing food for the table. 

The curat* turned up hie coat-cuffs, and applied himself 
to the cookery with vigor. Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, 11. 

2. A place for cooking or preparing meats, etc.; 
in the quotation, a place for trying out oil. 

Formerly the Dutch did try out their traln-oyl In Spits- 
bergen, at Bmeerenbeiv, and about the Cookery of Harlin- 
gen. Quoted in C. M. Scammon s Marine Mammals, p. 200. 

8f. A cooked dish; a made dish ; adainty. 

His appetite was gone, and oookeriet were provided in 
order to tempt his palate. 

Roger North , Lord Guilford. II. 205. 

4f. Material for cooking. 

There are esteraed to bee Tin Cairo] 15000. Iewes. 10- 
000. Cookes which carry their Cookerie and boile it as they 
goe. Purchas , Pilgrimage, p. 688. 

cookay, *. See cooky. 

mdk4smm (kflk'hous), n. An erection on a 
ship’s deck for containing the caboose or cook- 
ing apparatus ; the galley. 

COOtt*. n. See cooky. 

itokisil (kfik'ish), a. [< cook 1 + -tok 1 .] Like a 
cook. 

I cannot abide a man that's too fond over me— so cook- 
ith. Middleton and Dekker , Boaring Girl, ill. 2. 

cook-maid (kfik'mad), n. A maid or female ser- 
vant who dresses food; an assistant to a cook. 
Cook-room (ktik'rttm), n. A room for cookery ; 
a kitchen ; in ships, a galley or caboose, 
oook-wraue (kfik'rag), w. [< cook (application 
not clear) + wrasse. Cf. cooheonner .] An Eng- 
lish name of the striped wrasse, Labrus mixtus. 
Also called cook-conner. 

OOOky (ktik'i), n .; pi. cookies (-is). [Also writ- 
ten cookey , cookie; < D. kockje. dim. of. koek, a 
eake: see cake 1 .’] A small, flat, sweet cake: 
also used locally for small cakes of various 
other forms, with or without sweetening. 

He'i lost every hoof and hide, I'll bet a cookey * 

Bret nartf, Luck of Bearing Camp. 

OOOl 1 (kfll), a. [< ME. cool, cole, col, < AS. col 
(« D. kod m LG. kSl * OHG. chuoli, MHG. 
leuele, G. kiihl as Dan. kol), cool, < calan (pret. 
*c8l, pp. calen) as Icel. kola, be cold (a strong 
verb, of which ceald, E. cold, is an old pp. adj.) ; 
akin to L. gelus, gelu, cold, frost, gclidus, cold, 
gelare. freese (see cold, chill 1 , gelid, gelatin , con- 
goal, Jelly) ; OBulg. golotu, ice.] 1. Moderate- 
ly cold; being of a temperature neither warm 
nor very cola: as, cool air ; cod water. 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky. 

Q. Herbert, Virtue. 

Freah-wash'd In eoolett dew. Tennyson, Fair Women. 

Bee. as I linger here, the sun grows low : 

Cool airs are murmuring that the night is near. 

Bryant, Conqueror's Grave. 

2. Having a slight or not intense sensation of 
cold. See oold, a., 3.-3. Not producing heat 
or warmth: permitting or imparting a sensa- 
tion of ooolness; allowing coolness, especially 
bv facilitating radiation of heat or access of cool 
air, or by intercepting radiated heat: as, a cool 
dress. 

Under the cool shade of a sycamore. 5fta*.,L.LL.,v.2. 
The British soldier conquered under the eooi shade of 
aristocracy. Napier, Peninsular War. 

In figurative uses: —4. Not excited or heated 
by p ass i o n of any kind; without ardor or visi- 
ble emotion; calm; unmoved: as, a cod tem- 
per; a cod lover. 

O gentle son, 

Vpm the heat and Came of tlnr distemper 
jMbfcfo ptf patience. Slmk, Samlet, III. 4. 
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Be thattorpiS^t^te«^Mood 
I shall detemnTof herT 

Massinger, Roman Actor, hr. 1 
While she wept, and I strove to be soot, 

He fiercely gave me the He. 

Tennyeon, Maud, xxlli. 

Not hasty ; deliberate : as, a cod purpose. 

Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 

Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

Shak., M. N. J)., v. L 

6. Manifesting coldness, apathy, or dislike; 
chilling; frigid: as, a cool manner. — 7. Guietly 
impudent, defiant, or selfish; deliberately pre- 
suming: said of persons and acts. [Colloq.] 
That struck me as rathei cool. Punch. 

8. Absolute ; without qualification ; round : used 
in speaking of a sum of money, generally a 
large sum, by way of emphasizing the amount. 

1 would pit her tor a cool hundred. 

Smollett, Humphrey Clinker, i. 68. 
“A cool four thousand "... I never discovered from whom 
Joe derived the conventional temperature of the four thou- 
sand pounds, but it appeared to make the sum of money 
more to him. and he nad a manifest relish in Insisting on 
Its being cool. Dickens, Great Expectations, ivii 

A cool hand. See hand.— Cool as a cucumber. See 

encumber, ngyn. 4. Competed, Collected, etc. (see calm li 
dispassionate, self-possessed, unruffled, undisturbed.— 6. 
Unconcerned, lukewarm, indifferent , cold-blooded, repel- 
lent 

cool 1 (kftl), n. [< cool 1 , a .] A moderate or re- 
freshing state of cold ; moderate temperature 
of the air between hot and cold. 

The same euynnynge the wjnde began to blowe a ryght 
good code In oure wave. 

Sir R. Ouylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 72. 
The Lord God walking in the garden in the cool of the 
day. Gen. ill. 8. 

One warm gust, full-fed with perfume, blew 
Beyond us, as we entered hi the cool. 

Tennyson, Gardener's Daughter. 

OOOl 1 (k#l), v. [< ME. colon, become cool, trails, 
make cool, < AS. colian (= OS. kolon = D. koe- 
len = OHG. *chuotian, chuolan , MHG. kuelen, G. 
kuhlen = Dan. kole = Sw. kyla), become cool, 
< oOL cool : see cool*, a., and cf. keel?.] I, trans. 

1. To make cool or cold ; reduce the tempera- 
ture of : as, ice cools water. 

We talk’d . the stream Iveneath us ran, 

The wine-flask lying couch d m moss, 

Or cool’d within the glooming wave. 

Tennyson, lu Meraoriam, lxxxix. 

2. To allay the warmth or heated feeling of ; 
impart a sensation of coolness to ; cause to feel 
cool. 

Send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in 
water, and cool my tongue. Luke xvL 24. 

3. To abate the ardor or intensity of ; allay, as 
passion or strong emotion of any kind ; calm, 
as anger ; moderate, as desire, zeal, or ardor ; 
render indifferent. 

My lord Northumberland will soon he cool d. 

Shak , 2 Hen. IV., III. 1 . 
Disputing and delay hero cools the courage. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, 1. 2. 
4f. To mitigate.— To cool one's coppers. See cop- 
per, 8 —TO OOOl the heels, to a.ut ill attendance : gen- 
erally applied to detention at a great man s uoor. 

I looked through the key -hole and saw him knocking at 
the gate ; and I had the conscience to let him cool h\t heels 
there. Ihvdm , Amphitryon, i 2. 

II. intrans. 1. To become cool; become less 
hot ; lose heat. 

Come, who is next? our liquor here wo/* 

B. Jonson, Entertainment at Highgate. 

2. To lose the heat of excitement, passion, or 
emotion; become less ardent, angry, zealous, 
affectionate, etc. ; become more moderate. 

My humour shall not cool Shak., M. W. of W., 1. 8. 
Great friend and sen ant of the good, 

Let cool a while thy heated blood, 

And from thy mighty labour cease 

B. Jonton, Pleaauio Reconciled to Virtue. 
This eccentric friendship was fast cooling. Never had 
there met two persons so exquisitely fitted to plsgue each 
other. Macaulay, Frederic the Great. 

OOOlty, n. An obsolete spelling of cole 2. 
®®®l-cap (kfil'kup), «. A cooling beverage. 
OOOlfir 7kt)'16r), n . 1. That which cools; any- 
thing that abates heat or excitement. 

He told me that his affliction from bis wife stirred him 
up to action abroad, and when success tempted hitn to 
pride, the bitterness in his bosom comforts was a cooler 
md a bridle to him. 

Quoted in Winthrops Hist New England, I. 78. 

Add things were used only as coolers. 

Arbuthmt , Aliments. 

2. Any vessel or apparatus for cooling liquids 
or other things, by tne agency of ice, cola wa- 


ter, or Cold air. It may be a large double-skinned jar 
la which iced water It surrounded by a non-conducting 


isplaced ice or a circulation of cold water, a shallow vat in 
which the heated liquid Is exposed to the air, or any kin- 
dred device. Such a contrivance, used for coding wort, 
beer, wine, milk, or other liquid, is Sometimes termed a 
liquid-cooler , and one for ooollug water is specifically 
called a water-cooler. 

3. A jail. [Thieves’ slang.] 
cooler, n. A corruption of oouMe. 
cool-nsaded (k#r hedged), a. Not easily ex- 
cited or confused; possessing clear and calm 
judgment; not acting hastily or rashly. 

The old, cool headed general law is as good aa any devia- 
tion dictated by present heat. 

Burke, To the Sheriff of Bristol. 

coolie, cooly 2 (ktt'lD, n. and a. [Anglo-Ind. ; 
also written codec, < Bene., Canarese, Malaya- 
lam, Telugu, Tamil, etc., kuli, Hind. qHH, adip 
laborer; orig. Tamil, where it means also ‘daily 
hire’; ef. Mttml a day-laborer. According to 
Fallon, orig. Turki gtt U: he derives it, in a 
variant form, koli, from kol, send. In another 
view, originally a member of a hill tribe of 
Bengal, called Kolis or Kolas, who were much 
employed as laborers and in menial services.] 
I. n. A name given by Europeans in Lidia, 
China, etc., to a native laborer employed as a 
burden-carrier, porter, stevedore, etc., or in 
other menial work: as, a chair-coottc, a house- 
coolie j hence, in Africa, the West Indies, South 
America, and other places, an East Indian or 
Chinese laborer who is employed, under con- 
tract, on a plantation or in other work. 

Whole regiments of sinewy, hollow-thighed, lanky eooHo t 
shuffle along under loads of chairs, tables, hampers of bear 
andwine, basaar stores, or boxes slung from bamboo poles 
across their shoulders. 

W. H. RutteU, Diary In India, I. 229. 

II. o. Of or pertaining to coolies or a coolie, 
especially when under contract for service out 
of bis own country: as, coolie labor; the coolie 
trade. 

[The gentleman] had purchased large estates between 
Santos and San Paulo, which he had determined to work 
with slave instead of coolie labour. 

Lady Brattey, Voyage of Sunbeam, L lv. 

Coolie orange, the Citrus aurantium , or common orange, 
cooling (Wliug),p. a. [Ppr. of coot 1 , t\] Adapt- 
ed to cool and refresh: as, a cooling drink. 

The cooling brook. Goldsmith, Dos. ViL, L 860. 

Cooling oardt. Beoranfi. 

cooling-cap (k5'linp-kup), tt. A vessel, con- 
sisting of a cylindrical cup into which another 
' conical cup maybe plunged, used for reducing 
the temperature of liquids. The liquid is placed 
in the outer vessel, and a solution of nitrate of ammonia 
in the inner. The chemical action of the solution ab- 
sorbs the heat of the surrounding liquid, and thus lowers 
its temperature. 

cooling-floor (kd'ling-fldr), it. A large shallow 
wooden tank in which wort is cooled. E . H. 
Kniaht. 

coolly (kttl'li), adv . 1. Without heat; with a 
moderate degree of cold: as, the wind blew 
coolly through the trees.— 2. With a moderate 
sensation of cold. 

They may walke there very codlely even at noon, in the 
very hottest of all the canicular days 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 192. 

3. Without haste or passion; calmly; deliber- 
ately: as, the design was formed oootty and 
executed with firmness. 

When the matter comes to bo considered impartially 
and coolly, their faults . . . will admit of much alleviation. 

Bp. Hurd , Foreign Travel, DlaL a 

4. In a cool or indifferent manner; not cor- 
dially; carelessly; disrespectfully : as, he wag 
coolly received at court. — 6. With quiet pre- 
sumption or impudence; nonchalantly; im- 
pudently: as, he coolly took the best for him- 
self. 

coolness (kttl'nes), n. 1. A moderate degree 
of cold; a temperature between cold and neat: 
as, the coolness of the summer’s evening.*— 2. 
A moderate or refreshing sensation of cold. 

We supped on the top of the house for coolness, accord- 
ing to tlielr custom. 

Pococke , Description of the East, IL L 69. 

Weary to bed, after having my hair of my head ent 
shorter, even close to my skull, for coolness, it being 
mighty hot weather. Bepys, Diary, IL 874. 

3. Absence of mental confusion or excitement ; 
dearness of judgment and calmness of action, 
particularly m an emergency : as, the safety 
of the party depended on his coolness. 

A cavalier po- i s s od of the oootmss and address requi- 
site for diplomaUo success. Prescott, Ford, tod Isa, ILL 
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1. A box, anally with grtttig <* hi*S on on* 
side or more, in whiehpoultry are confined for 
fattening, transportation, exhibition, eto., or 
in which a hen with young chicks is shut for 
shelter and to keep her from straying.— 2. 
A pen ; an inolosea place for small animals, 
poultry, etc. Hence— 8. Any narrow, confin- 
ing place of abode, as a house or room. [Col- 
loq.j— 4, A cask; a 'barrel, keg, tub, pail, or 
other vessel formed of staves and hoops, for 
containing liquids.— 5. A Dutch corn-measure 
equal to about one tenth of a Winchester peck. 
— 6. A tumbrel or dose cart. [Scotch.] 
coop (kttp), v. t. [< coop, n.] 1. To put into a 
coop; confine in a coop; cage; hence, to shut 
up or confine in a narrow compass : often fol- 


4» Absence of ardor or intensity; want of pas- 
sion, seal, cordiality, or affection; indifference. 

They parted with . . . eoolmm. Clarendon. 

6. Quiet and unabashed impudence ; noncha- 
lance; effrontery; presumption. [Colloq.] 
cool- tankar d (ktil'tang'kgrd), «. An old Eng- 
lish beverage of various composition, but usu- 
ally mode of ale with a little wine, or wine 
and water, with the addition of lemon-juice, 
spices, and borage, or other savory herbs. 

Also called cold-tankard. 
ooolweed (kttl'wSd). n. The clearweed, Pilea 
pmmila : so called from its succulent pellucid 
stems and its habit of growing in cool places, 
eoolwort (kttl'wert), n. In the United States, 
the popular name of a saxifragaceous plant, _ 

TiareUa cordifolia , the properties of whidi are loured by up .* as, the poor of the city 
diuretic and tonic. Also called miterwort. U P ^ crowded tenements. 
cooly 1 (kfi'li), a. [< cooP- + -y*.] Cool; some- As Citltens, in some intestine 

what cold. [Bare.] 

Keeping my shoepe amongst the cooly shade. 

Spenser, Colin Clout, ! 68. 

cooly 2 , n. See coolie . 

COOm 1 (ktim), w. [A dial. var. of culm*, q. v.] 

1. Coal-dust; culm. [Scotch.]— 2. Soot. — 8. 

The matter that works out of the naves or 
boxes of carriage-wheels.— 4. The dust and 
scrapings of wood produced in sawing. Brock- 
ett. [Frov. Eng.] 

COOm 2 (kdm), n . An old English dry measure 
of 4 bushels, or half a quarter (equal to 141 
liters), not yet entirely disused. Also spelled 
coomb . 

ooomb 1 (kdm), n. Same as com#*. 

«wmb 2 f a. Same as couth 2 . 
coomb 3 , a. Same as coomfi. 
ooomie (ktt'mi), a. [Native term.] A large 
present, in place of customs-duty, demanded 
by the kings and chiefs on the Bonny and oth- 
er west African rivers from supercargoes of 
ships, for permission to trade with the natives. 

000018 (kfimz), n. pi. See come, 3. 
coon (kttn), a. [Abbr. of racoon , q. v.] 1. The 
racoon, Procyon lotor : a popular abbreviation. 

— 2. [con.] In U. S. hist., a nickname for a „ ■ r/ T . . 

member of the Whig party in the earlier part ( worft a e^pwf^kl biSC 




b.MMiyAMkiCilHl 

which wm set save as but through oar own mtpertiUeni 
JSme reo n, fugitive Slave Law, p. Ho. 
If, Instead of using the word eo-opemUon in a Umiivd 
sense, we use it In its widest sense, as ^gnifylng theeetn. 
bined activities of oitlaens under whatever system of ng. 


ItMter, tr.of bu Bwta,'. Week., I *. 

A sense of church-yard mould, a sense of being boxed ative society, 
in and cooped , made me long to be out again. * 

B. D. Blackmore, Loma Doone, p. 286. 


Hiwm.. then theee two (Liberals and Tories} av* famm* 
bleasthe system of compulsory co-op oration and the sys- 
tem of voluntary eo-operatim 

H. Spenser, Man vs. State, p. i. 

Specifically— 2. In poUt. coon., a union of per- 
boim^ especially of a number of laborers or 

S urohasef or^d^tributSn'?^ 6 their ^oint bene- 
t ; the act of uniting in, or the concurrent 
labor or action of, a cooperative society. See 
cooperative. 

Co-operation in Industry means the equitable distribu- 
tion of all gain among those who earn It 

Fortnightly Bet., N. &, XUI. 168. 

codperationist (k§-op-e-r&'shqn-ist), a. [< 
A member of a codper- 


2f. To make or repair (a vessel formed of staves 
and hoops) ; hoop (a vessel). 

Shaken tubs ... be new cooped. Holland. 

-Syn. 1. To inclose, imprison, hem in, cage, 
cooper (kd'pCr). n, [Early mod. E. also cooper, 
coroper (hence the surnames Cooper and Cowper); 
= MD. kuyper , D. kuiper = MHG. kuefer, G. 
kiifer , cooper, ss Dan " 
cooper, oellarman 
as coop (ML. cupa , 
occupation is the making 
other vessels formed of staves and hoops. — 2, 
[So called from the practice at breweries of al- 
lowing the coopers a daily portion of stout and 

S orter. Cf. porter*, a malt liquor.] A popular 
tondon beverage, consisting half of stout and 
half of porter.— Dry cooper, a cooper who makes 
casks for holding all kinds of goods not in a liquid state, 
such as flour, sugar, etc.— Wet or tight oooptr, a cooper 
who makes casks for liquids.— White oooptr, a cooper 
who makes tubs, palls, chums, etc. 


English codperatiorUete are pledged to “promote the 
practice of truthfulness, justioo, and economy." 

The American, VIII. 826. 

2. In South Carolina, before the civil war, one 
who opposed secession unless carried out with 
the cooperation of other southern States. 

And even South Carolina . . . gave a “Cooperation" 
majority of over 7,000 on the popular vote, electing 114 
tl Co6perationiete u to 64 unqualified “ Secessionist*^ 

H. Greeley, Amer. Conflict, I. 211. 

coopdra- 
u coopera- 
, work toge- 
- * laboring, or 

striving jointly for the attainment of certain 
ends.— cooperative society, a union of individuals, 
commonly of laborers or small capitalists, formed for the 
purpose of obtaining goods, especially the necessaries of 
life, at rates lower than the market prices, by means of 
cooperative stores, or for the prosecution in common of 
a productive enterprise, the profits twlng shared In ac- 
cordance with the amount of capital or labor c 



heads, casks, etc, 



[Slang or colloq., IT. 8.)—A gone oogxl one who is in a eodDOnUit (kd-on 'e-rant), a. ai 
M one ,n * h °P eIe “ poriftou OT condlUon - opJ£m(?-)s, ppr. of "eooperari, 
oon (ken), v. i. (< coon, n.] To creep, as a **> cooperate.] L a. Operatin 


of its history. 

Fust place, I’ve ben conaid’ble round in barrooms an 
saloons 

A gatherin' public sentiment, 'mongst Demmercrats and 
Coons. Lowell , Biglow Papers, 1st ser. 

8. A sty, knowing nerson: often strengthened 
by prefixing old. [Colloq., U. 8.] — A coon's age, 
a long time: as, I haven’t seen yon for a coon's age. 

[Sian " - * * *- *- 

very 
[Slang, 

coon (kdnX . , . 

coon along a branch of a tree; creep, 
close. [Colloq., U. 8.] 

Trying to coon across Knob Creek on a log, Lincoln fell 
in. The Century, XXXIII. 16, note. 

coon-bear (kftn'bSr), n. The English name of 
JBluropus melanoleucus. See JSluropus. 
coonda-oil (kdn'dh-oil), ». Same as kunda-oil. 

OOOn-heel (kdn'hel), n. A long slender oyster: 
so called in Connecticut, 
coon-oyster (kttn'ois'ter), n. A small oyster. 

Along the southern coast of the United States the name Is 
specifically applied to oysters growing in clusters along cooperate (kd-op'e-rfit), v. i. ; pret. and pp. 


price paid for coopers’ work.— 3. A place 
where coopers’ work is done. 

and ». [< LL. co- 
work together: 
Operating or working to- 
gether.' 

Graces prevenlent, subsequent, or co-operant. 

Bp. JSichoUon, Expos, of Catechism, p. 60. 


I see in part 

That all, as in some piece of art, 
Is toil eodperant to an end. 

1 1 


r contributed 

by each member. — Ootfperative store, a Joint-stock 
store at which the owners and regular buyers obtain their 
goods at wholesale or nearly wholesale rates, and the 
profits of which are divided among the shareholders ac- 
cording to the amount held by each. Snch stores are not 
common in the United States, but have become very nu- 
merous in Great Britain. 

coopdra- 
cooperatore, 

_ coopera tus, 

work together: see cooperate .] 3 fine who acts, 
labors, or strives in conjunction with ano- 
ther or others for the promotion of a common 
end ; specifically, a member of a cooperative 
society. 

The bnildlng stands at the head of Toad Lane, the nar- 
row hilly street In which the eoOperatore first opened a 
store. JL J. Hinton , Eng. Radical Leaders, p. 266. 

And this Is the truth which has been firmly grasped by 
the eodperatore , who form the other great branch of the 
istnal movement In England. 

The Century, XXVIII. 184. 


ftndusl 


IL n . That which cooperates. 


Tennyson, In Memorlam, cnritl coflpercnlwn (k&-Wk*-lum), »•! pL eoSpor- 


In gravity the units of mass and distance are the sole 
co-operants. 

G. H. Lewes , Probe, of Life and Mind, L iv. f 68. 


. _ _ „ [U. 8.3 

i (kOn'skin), n. The akin of the racoon 
dressed with the fur on, used chiefly for mak- 
ing caps. [U. 8.] 

COOmtah (kOn't^), n. Same as coontie. 

Harold discovered! a fine patch of coontoh or arrowroot, 
from which a beautiful flour can be manufactured. 

F. JL Goulding, Young Marooners, xxvL 

ooontee (kOn'tO), n. [Hind. IchkniL a 

Marathi khunti, a peg, pin, stump of a 

as a landmark.] In India, a kind of harrow 
drawn by bullocks, used to follow the coorgee 
and cover in the seed, and also for weeding. 

coontie. coonty (kfin ' ti), n. [Also coontah; 
prob. Amer. Ind.] The Zamia integrifdlia, or 
arrowroot-plant of Florida, the only species of 
the Cycadacece native in the United States ; also, 
the arrowroot produced from it. 

000^(kBpX ». J.< ME^coop or *oope, a box or 


tus~, pp. of eoeperari (> F .'oooptr er 
eooperar s= It. cooperare), work together. < 
oo-, together, + operari , work: see co-i and 
operate .] 1. To act or operate jointly with 

another or others to the same end; work or en- 
deavor with another or together to promote the 


euta (-lji). [ML., < L. mopermlum, a cover, < 
oooperire , cover: see cover*, and cf. oovercle, 
ult. < L. eooperoulum.] Ecdes., the cover of the 
pyx or ciborium. 

coopering (kt)'p6r-ing), «. [Verbal n. of cooper f 
r.J 1. The art of manufacturing or repairfsf 
casks, barrels, and other vessels composed of 
staves and hoops.— 2. See extract. [Local, 
Eng.] 

“ Coopering." u the prsctioe of hAVingamacka fitted out 
for the tale of spirits and tobacco is called (in Suffolk! 

Quarterly Bet., CXXVIL 886. 


same object : as, Russia cooperated with Great COOper'i-WOOd (kd'p4rs-wfid), n . The wood of 
Britain, Austria, and Prussia in reducing the Alphitonia exoetsa, a tall rhamnaceous tree of 
power of Napoleon. Australia. It becomes dark with age, and is 

The works of Milton cannot be comprehended or en* U3e< I for various purposes. 

Joyed, unless the mind of the reader co-operate with that OOOPCry (kfi'pCr-i), ft. [< cooper + -y : see -Sty.] 

Macaulay, MUton. l.TThe trade of a cooper; cooperage.— 2. Ves- 


sels made by a cooper, collectively: in the quo- 
tation used attribunvely. 

Steep the wheat within certaine oooperie veaaala made 
of wood. Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvitt. 7. 


til the writer. Macaulay, Milton. 

2. To unite in producing the same effect; 
tend to the same result : as, natural and moral 
events cooperate In illustrating the wisdom of 
the Creator. 

Whate’er oodperatee to the common mirth. OOfipt (k$-Opt'), V. t. [an F. COOpter . < L. OOOptare, 

Craehaw, The Fame above every Name, contr. coptare, receive or elect into somebody. 
c*sk, not fannef (cf. ME. eipe, a badeet, < AS. coflp«r»tlon (k^-op-g-rft'rfiori), n. [m T.eoop*. < 00 -, toother, + optarn, ohoow : option, Knd 
f*P?' a badwt, tm Ul, hUpe, hipe, > Q .kiepe, a ration m Bp. cooperation mPa. eooporag&o =slt. S«8 onfetete.] To choose opsyci-atSy} 

ha«Mt (see Mpe) ; ME. coop for eoppe as euppe, cooperation*, < LL. &mmam(n-), < eooperari, e } 6 ®^ !. <doct by joint choice ; .peoiflcally, to 
»cnpi), os OB. kOpamD.Jhuip, a tub, = OHG. pp. oooperatue, work %eth«r: aee eotyerate.j oto^ mombeMbip to n eomadtt^t, bouO, « 

1. The act of woridng together to one end, or *ootety by the choice of its existing members, 
of combining for a certain purpose; Joint oper- The mayor, with the eaaent of the town meeting, noei- 

ation or endeavor; concurrent effort or labor: b*** 6 ^^? « the twenty-tour, and two of the oo mn MC 
as, the cooperation of several authors; the oo- 

operation of the understanding and the wUL MK«as<M SSSSt 


ektftyb, MHG. kuofe, G. kufe, a coop, tab, vat, 
< ML. edpa, by-form of L. mpa (> F. ewe m 
Pr. Sp. Fg. cuba). a tub, vat, cask, m Gr. 
a hole, hut, s Skt. Mm, a pit, well, hollow. 
Akin to cap, q. v. Cf. W. cwoiar, a hen-coop.] 




hyttisuiw 



ssr 'maKMMSse&vs: 

*. : pret. and pp. oodjp- 
r< L. oooptatus, pp. of 
To choose conjoint- 
ly;' «o5pt 

ootojteli#a (kd-op-t*'shgn), n [*F, cooptation 
m Bp. cooptation m Pg. oooptaj&o, < L. ooop te- 
flon-), < oooptare, pp. oooptatus , oottpt: see co- 
op f, mimtoto j 1. Choice ; selection m general; 
mutual choice. 

The first election end oo-optation of e Mend. 

BoweU, Letters, L v. 19. 

Specifically— 9. Cooperative choice: election; 
especially, election to membership in a com- 
mittee, board, or society by its existing mem- 
bers. 

I would venture to suggest thet the exclusive adoption 
of the method of oobptaSontor filling the vacancies which 
must occur In your body appears to me to be somewhat 
like a tempting of Providence. 

Huxley, Amer. Addresses, p. 188. 

The bishops elected two earls, the earls two bishops: 
these four elected two barons ; and the six electors added 
by eo-optotum fifteen others, the whole number being twen- 
ty-one. Stubbs, Const Hist, f 251. 

Nevertheless they (guilds] continued to choose the ma- 
gistrates by oo-optation among themselves. 

Bneye. Brit., XV. 88. 

coorbaaht, coorbatcht, a. and v. Bee koorbash. 

cedrdRta (ko-dr-d&n'), v. t. [< co- 1 + ordain .] 
To ordain or appoint for some purpose along 
with another or others. 

For the heir is the end of the inheritance, as well as he 
Is the lord of it And so must Christ be of all the crea- 
tures appointed and cobrdained with him. 

Goodwin , Works, II. 11. 114. 

COfirdimtl (k$-6r'di-nal), a. [< L. co-, together, 
+ ordo {or din-), order, + -al: see ordinal.] In 
bot belonging to the same natural order. 

CO§fil&iMi (kp-Ar'di-nans), it. [< co- 1 -I- ordi- 
nance.] Joint ordinance. • 

coordinate (kp-Ar'di-n&t), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
coordinated , ppr. coordinating , [< ML. coordi- 
nates, pp. of coordinare (> It. coordinare = Bp. 
coordinar = Pg. ooordenar = F. coordonner , for 
*ooor diner), arrange together. < L. co together, 
+ ordinar&arrange : see co-*, and ordain , ordi- 
nate.] 1. To place or class in the same order, 
division, rank, etc. ; make coordinate. — 9. To 
place, arrange, or set in due order or proper rel- 
ative position; bring into harmony or proper 
connection and arrangement. 

The different parts of each being must be co-ordinated 
in such a manner as to render the total being possible. 

Whewell. 

This task of specifying and classifying the concretes of 
Experience is the purpose of Science ; and Metaphysics, 
accepting the generalised results thus reached in the sev- 
eral departments of research, coordinate* them into a sys- 
tem. G. //. Lewes, Probt. of Life and Mind, II. iv. ft 97. 

3. Specifically, to combine in consistent and 
harmonious action, as muscles. 

Thinking is an active process ; it is one mode of conduct, 
and therefore its perfection must consist in the harmony 
with which its various actions are co-ordinated to its prop- 
er end. Mivart , Nature and Thought, p. 12. 

coordinate (W-0r'di-n$t), a. and n. [= Bp. 
coordinado » Pg. ooordenado as It. coordinato, < 
ML. coordinatus , pp. : (fee the verb.] I. a. 1. Be- 
ing of the same order, or of the same rank or 
degree ; not subordinate : as, two courts of co- 
ordinate jurisdiction ; coordinate clauses. 

I can become coordinate with that, and not merely sub- 
ordinate thereto. 

Theodore Parker, Tan Sermous on Religion. 

Step by stop, the houses (Lords and Commons] estab- 
lished their positions as powers co-ordinate with one an- 
other and with the king. 

B. A. Freeman, Amer. Leots., p. 869. 

9. In math., using or pertaining to systems of 
coordinates. -<-Oofirdiiiat§ geometry, the method of 
treating geometry by means ox systems of oofirdlnatas; 
analytical geometry. 

EL a. I. Something of the same order, de- 
gree, or rank with another or others. 

The idea of eeSrdimatee excludes that of superior and 
subordinate, and, ueoeeaariiy, irapUea that of equality. 

Calhoun, Woks, L 241 

9. In moth., a magnitude belonging to a system 
of magnitudes serving to define the portions 
of points, lines, {Janes, or other spatial ele- 
ments, by -referenee to a fixed figure: hence, 
also, a magnitude of a system serving to define 
the elements of a continuum, in general, as 
flpometriftifii coordinates do positions in space: 
tans, the latitude, the longitude, and the height 
•hove lie mean sea4evm are the three c obrdt- 


mtm eommmdyitiSd to define t^ poeitio ^ 
a meteorological station. See Cartesian, 

Moreover, our various bodily movements and their com- 
binations constitute a network of coordinates, quanta- 
tfvely distiuguisbable, but gsomctrioally, so to put It, both 
redundant and incomplete. J. Ward, Encyo. Brit, XX. 58. 

Anal ootirdinates. a special variety of trilincar coordi- 
nates, consisting of the areas of the three triangles having 
the variable point for a common vertex, and the other 
vertices two ox the three fundamental points. These areas 
are taken as affected by such algebraical signs as to sum 
UP to the area of the fundamental triangle.— AXM of 00- 
ontlust— Beeasfri.-Btryoenftrlo oottrdtnatag. See 
triangular coordinates, 

the two angles FAB and PBA, where F is a variable point 
in a plane, while A and Bare fixed points. Sometimes the 
cotangents of these angles are taken as the coordinates.— 
Bldroular coordinates, two quantities serving to define 
the position of any point in a plane by reference to two 
series of circles which cut one another under a constant 
angle. There are two principal kinds of bicircular coor- 
dinates. In the first kind, a point having been assumed 
whose coordinates are to be infinite, two lines are drawn 
through It (commonly at right angles), and all the coor- 
dinate circles have tneir centers on these lines and pass 
through their intersection. One circle of each of these se- 
ries passes through the variable point. If a is the distance 
from the point of infinite coordinates at which either of 
these circles passes through the lino of centers of the cir- 
cles of the same series, the corresponding coordinate is 
A 4 l/o, where A is a constant belonging to this coordi- 
nate. In the second kind two fixed points, A and B, are 
assumed. Then, evenr circle of one series passes through 
both the points A and B, while each of the second senes 
has its center on the line AB, and cuts all of the first 
series orthogonally. One coordinate is the angle at A 
between the line AB and the circle of the first series pass- 
ing through the variable point, while the second coordi- 
nate is P + Qlog(i Is + 1/8), where s is the distance from 
A to the point at which the circle of the second series 
pissing through the variable point cuts the line AB, 8 is 
the distance AB. and P and Q are arbitrary constants.— 
Bilinear coordinates, (a) Same as vectorial coordinates. 
See below, (b) Cartesian coordinates, or tangential coordi- 
nates based on Cartesian coordinates.— Binary oofadi- 
nates, non-homogeneous coordinates of points or lines in 
a plane.— BUnmctual OOfadlnates, coordinates fixing 
the positions of points or lines in a plane by reference to 
two fixed points and a 
fixed direction of mea- 
surement Bipunotual 
coordinates are of two 
kinds, line coordinates 
and point coordinates. 

Bipunctual line coordi- 
nates are the distances of 
a variable line from two 
fixed points measured in 
a constant direction. Bi- 
punctual point coordi- 
nates are, each, the nega- 
tive of the reciprocal of 
the distance measured in 
a fixed direction (the sa 
one of two fixed points of the line joining the variable 
point to the other fixed point. In the figure, 8 and T 
being the two fixed points, 8M and TN are the coordi- 
nates of the line MN ; and the negatives of their recip- 
rocals are the coordinates of the point P, the intersec- 
tion of MT and SN.— Boothlan oottrdinatsa {named 
after their Inventor, the English mathematician Janies 
Booth], rectangular tangential coordinates. See tangen- 
tial coordinates, below.— Cartesian ooOrdinatea. See 
Cartesian.— Curve ooOrdinates, coordinates defining 
curves. —Curvilinear coordinates, quantities used to 
define the positions of points on a given curved surface.— 
Elliptic mrttntlnatOi a system of c < ►Ordinates for defining 
curves upon an ellipsoid by means of the intersections or 
two systems of confocal hyperboloids. — Generalised 00- 
ordinates, in analytical mock., any system of quantities 
serving to define the positions of the particles of a system, 
and treated in a general manner without specifying what 
they are.— Homogeneous ooOrdinatea, a system con- 
taining one coordinate more than is sufficient for defining 
the spatial element One fixed non-homogeneous equation 
subsists between the coordinates, and every other equa- 
tion between them is taken as homogeneous.— Igaorauon 
Of mrOntlnatig, the leaving ont of account of some of the 
coordinates of a complicated mechanical system : an omis- 
sion which is permissible under certain circumstances. 
Thus, in the kinetical theory of gases the coordinates of 
the individual molecules are not considered.— IaothtT- 
mal QOOrdlnatW, any pair of quantities serving to define 
the positions of points In a plane by means of two series 
of curves cutting one another at right angles.— Una 
Tfflftrrtlnatf, a homogeneous system of six coordinates 
fixing the position of a variable line In space.— Oblique 
mtmm Of ooOrdinatea, in analytical geom., % system 
in which the coordinate axes are oblique to each other.— 
origin of imttnHnitti a point whose coordinates are 
equal to aero: the intersection of the axes of coordinates. 
-Orthotomie ooOrdlnateo, a system of three quantities 
determiningthe positions of points in specs by reference to 
three series of surfaces cutting one another orthogonally. 
-“Point or mmotnal ooOrdinatea.such coordinates sa 
determine the positions of points.— Polar coordinates 
In A plant, a system of coordinates eonslsting of a radios 
vector, or the length of a line from the variable point to 
be defined to a fixed point termed the origin, and a vecto- 
rial angle, or angle between the radius vector end a fixed 
Une through the origin, called the initial Urn, or polar 
sate.— Polar ooOrdlaaies In apaoa. a system of coordi- 
nates consisting of a radius vector, a plane vectorial angle, 
and* dihedral angle. A radius vector and three direc- 
ttouHDoainea used to determine the position of points In 


„ a system of 
i by a reference 






for both coordinates) from 


to two axes in a plane, or three In space, 
unoft Mw* at right Angles.— Kodriffnsa's * 

certain system of quantities Mrvugtodc „ 

of a rigid body which has one point fixed. Such a body 
can be brought from any assumed position to any possible 
position by means of a rotation round an axis through the 
fixed point Three of Rodrigues's coordinates are the di- 
rection-cosines of this axis, and the fourth is the angle of 
rotation. — g p he r l c al ooOrdinatea, quantities analogous 
to latitude* and longitude, used to determine the positions 
of points on a given sphere.- Tangential ooOrdinatea, 
coordinates defining tho positions of lines in a plane or of 
planes fo space. — Tetrahedral ooOrdinatea, or baxy- 
oontrlc ooOrdinatea In apaoe, qnadriplanar coordi- 
nates whose fixed equation is 

*4- 9 4 f+ie»T, 

w being the coordinates.— Triangular or bary~ 

0 ooOrdlnatM, trilinear coordinates the fixed 

equation of which is 

» + y + * ■ T, 

where x, y, e are the coordinates.— MHnoar oodrdi- 
natOS, a system of homogeneous coordinates defining the 
positions of points in a plane in which the fixed figure of 
reference is a triangle, called the fundamental triangle or 
triangle of reference, and the coordinates are the distance* 
of the variable point from (he sides of this triangle mea- 
sured in three fixed directions.—^ Factorial ooOrdlZkatiA 
the distances of a variable point in a plane from two fixed 
points. Also bilinear coordinates. 

COQrdinateljr (ko-dr'di-n&t-li), adv. In the 
same order or rank; in equal degree; without 
subordination. 

coOrdinateneas (kd-Ar'di-nft-nes). n. The 
state of being coordinate ; equality or rank, au- 
thority, or degree. 

Coordination (ko-Ar-di-n&' shon), it. [» F. co- 
ordination = Bp. coordination* s Pg. coordenagdo 
as It. coordinazionc, < ML. as if *coordina#o(n-), 
< coordinare , pp. coordinate, arrange together: 
see coordinate , r.] The act of rendering or the 
state or character of being coordinate, (a) The 
act of arranging in the same order, rank, or degree ; the 
relation subsisting among things so arranged. (5) The act 
of arranging in due order or proper relation, or in a sys- 
tem ; the state of being so ordered. 

In this high court of parliament there is a rare co-ordi- 
nation of powea 

Howell , Pre-eminence and Pedigree of Parliament*. 
(c) In physiol., the normal combination of the functions 
of muscular or of secretory tissues. 

S making co-ordination the specific characteristic of 
ity, it involves the truths that an arrest of co-ordina- 
tion is death, and that imperfect co-ordination fs disease. 

H. Spencer , Prin. of BloL, § 24. 

cofadinatfoe (ko-Ar'di-nA-tiv), a. [< coordinate 
+ -ice. ] Expressing or indicating coordination, 
codrdinatoxy (k5-dr'di-n$-td-ri), a. [< coordi- 
nate 4* -ory.j fielpting to dr helping coordina- 
tion; coordinating. 

The oobrdinatory system of the lower nervous segments. 
' Alien, and Neurol., VI. 409. 

coargae (kftr'gO), n. [E. Ind.] A species of 
plow used in Lidia, fitted with a drill for plant- 
ing rice, wheat, etc. 

OOOTOng (kO'rong), a. [Australian.] The Fre- 
nela robusta . a coniferous tree of Australia. The 
wood is used for many purposes, that of the root 
being much employed for veneers. 
COOrtLogonal (kd-dr-thog'o-nal), a. [< co - 1 + 
orthogonal.] Cutting one another at right an- 
gles, as four small circles on a sphere may do. 
COOfiint, it. and a. An obsolete form of cousin. 
cotadflcation (k^-os'i-fi-k&'shon), n. [< eobs- 
stfy: see -fy and -ation. Cf. ossification .] In 
anat., the bony union of two previously sepa- 
rate parts. 

COtadfy (k^-os'i-fi), r. i. ; pret. and pp. cotissi- 
fledj ppr. coossifying. [< oo- 1 + os^fif.] To 
unite into one bone: said of * 
usually separate bones. 

The terminal camlal vertebra are greatly enlarged ver- 
into a mass. 

D. Cope , Origin of the Fittest, p. 1ST. 
COOfifiO. u. See cusso. 

OOOfit (kttst). An old English preterit of eo** 1 , 
still used in Scotch. 

They before the beggar wan, 

And cooot them In fus way. 

Babin Hood and the Beggar (Child* Ballads, V. 196X 
They reel'd, they set, they cross'd, they cleeklt, 

Till ilka carline swat and reekit, 


* two previously or 


tically, and co-ossi^ed^ into a mass. 


And coost her duddies to the wsrk. 

And linket at it in her ssrk ! Bums, Tam o’ Shanter. 

OOOt (kdt), a. [< ME. coots, cote, a coot; cf. D. 
host, a coot; prob. Celtic: cf. W. ctotiar. a coot, 
< ewta, short, bobtailed, connected with cwtog, 
bobtsiled, cwUad, cwtyn , a plover: see cut, cut- 
ty .] 1 . A lobiped grallatori&l and natatorial 
bird, of the genus Fulica and family RaUidat, 
having the toes broadly lobate, the eulmen of 
the bill extended on the frontasa boss or casque, 
short wings, a very short, cocked-up tail, or bob- 
taiL and thick and duck-like plumage on the 
under surface of the body, in the coots the body is 
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thin in the nils and galiinules, their near* OOP 4 (kop>, r. t.l pmt And pp. OOjmd, ppr. 

^ - c5pptog.\< 00 & n.) To capture or me* t 

m ft prisoner : as, ho was copped tar stealing. 
[Thieves’ slang.] 

copped, ppr, cop- 
To tiirow under- 




eH faSSrit. They swim with ease, build a luge coane 
— gtef reads and rank herbage by the water's edge, and 
* 1 creamy eggs spotted in dark colors. There 





European Coot ( Fuiica a fra). 

are 12 or more species, of most parts of the world, much 
resembling one another, all being blackish or slate-colored, 
and altont 15 inches long. The common or bald ooot or 
Europe is F. atra ; that of America is F. americana, some- 
times called shufiUr. The flesh is edible. 

9. The foolish guillemot, Lomvia troile, [Local, 
Scotch.] — 3. A scoter; one of the large black 
sea-ducks of the genera (Edemia, Pelionetta , 
and Melanetta. The black scoter, (Edernia ameri - 
cana, Is called black coot , and the velvet scoter, Mela- 
netta fusca velvetina , is the white-winged coot. [New 
Eug.j 

4. A simpleton; a silly fellow. [Prov. or 


or resinous juice 
in the stem of a plant, 
several other species of 
Brazil, Peru, and elsewhere' 

It has a peculiar aromatic odor, 
tently ** ’ * * 

resin c 

and general . 

with a higher boiling-po 

cine, especially in affections of the mucous membranes. 
It is also employed in the arts, as a medium for vitrlflable 
colon used in china-painting. Also called eapivi. 


appearance i 

iBties. 

pavost j rue musam copalm (kd'pttm), it. A name fdr the sweet* 
from incisions made gum tree of North America, Liguidambar Sty- 
Land raeiflua. 



whole estate. In nearly all the United States the word is 
superseded by its equivalent tenancy in common. 
coparcener (k$-p&r'se-n6r), n. [< oo-l -f par- 



mi equ al j>or- 


ica, with the exception of two African species. 
They have abruptly pinnate coriaceous leaves, whitish 


OOOt ef (ktt'ter), n. 1 . The common box-turtle, 
Cietudo Carolina , of the United States: so 
called in the Southern States.— 2. A turtle 
of the family Clemmyidw, Pseudemys concinna, 
m the Florida cooler. 


ihala- 


also known as 

OOOtfOOt (kdt'fut), n. The red or v 
rope. Phalaropus fulicarius: bo cal 
the fringes of the toes, like those of a coot. 

coot-footed (kfit'fflt'ea), «. Having the toes 
margined with membrane, like those of a coot : 
specifically applied to a phalarope, originally 
called by Edwards the coot-footed fringe . 

COOt-greDO (kflt'greb), n. A sun-bird, sun- 
grebe, or flnfoot. See Heliomithidw. 


[Sc. , 

A local British 


also cuth, a 
name of the 


COOth (kfith), n. 
young coalflsh.] 
coalflsh. 

COOtie (kO'ti), a. [See cutildns.) Rough-legged: 
an epithet applied to birds whose legs are clad 
with feathers. [Scotch.] 

Ve cootie moorcocks, crousely craw! 

Bums, Tam Samson’s Elegy. 



or her 
, a female co- 
heir, or a coheiress. ' See coparcenary. 

Where a person seised in fee-simple . . . dies and his 
next heirs are two or more females. . . . they shall all in- 
herit, . . . and these co-hoirs are then called coparcener*; 
or, tor brevity, parceners only. Blackstone, Com., f 187. 

coparceny (k$-pKr'se-ni), n. [< coparcener 
+ -y.] An equal share of an inheritance. 
See coparcenary. 

oopartf (ko-p&rt'), v. [< co- 1 + part.} I. 
trana. To share. 

For of all miseries I hold that chief, 

Wretched to be when none eoparts our grief. 

Webster and Rowley, Cure for a Cuckold, v. 1. 

IL intrans. To take a share ; partake. 

How say you, gentlemen, will jon copart with me in 


[< ME. cop , dat. < 
L (of a person), ' 


Flowering Brandi of Cofa\f<ra officinalis. 


einalia , of Venesuela and Central America ; and C. Martii 
and C. Ouianentis, of Guiana and northern Brasil. The 
wood of C. Martii, known as purpUhmrt , is of a beauti- 
ful purple color when freshly cut, and liaa great strength 
and durability. The African species yield various kinds 
of copal. 


Lid 

top, summit (a rare word), 

nTjf’ *1C Mid. .» acid obtained from the non-volatile 

T 1 P®f8 011 » naan, = MLG. /cap, oleoresln, of copaiba balsam. It is soluble in alcol 

LG. hopp, head (> 0. lcoppe , kuppc , head, top, forms crystalline salts with the alkalis, 
summit; cf. OF. dim. copet, coupet, summit), copjdyd-wood (k$-pfi'ya-wud ), n. [< copaiyS, 
as MHG. G. kopf, head, pate: see the vari- repr. the native name, 4- wood 1 .) The wood of 
ant cob*. There appears to have been an Vochyeia Guianensis , a tree of British Guiana, 
early confusion of the forms and senses of cop 1 
with those of cup and cope 1 » cape 1 = cap 1 : 

1. The head or top of a 


top 

[Old 


and 


Bee these words.] 
thing; especially, the top of a hill. 
prov.J 

Tho gan I up the hill to gon, 

And fond upon the cop a won [dwelling!. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1168. 

For cop they [the Britons] use to call 
The tops of many hills. 

Drayton, Polyolblon, xxx. 147. 

2. A tuft on the head of birds. — 3. Around 
piece of wood fixed on the top of a beehive. 
[Prov. Eng.]— 4. A mound or bank; a heap 
of anything. [North. EngJ — 5. An inclosure 
with a ditch around it. [Prov. Eng.]— 8. A 
fence. HalliweU. [Prov. Eng.] — 7. A merlon, 
or portion of a battlement. — 8. The conical ball 
of thread formed on the spindle of a wheel or 
spinning-frame. Also called coppin.—9. A tube 
upon which silk thread is sometimes wound, in- 
stead of being made into skeins.— 10. A mea- 
sure of peas, 15 sheaves in the field and 16 in 
the barn. HaUiwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

OOpBf (kop), n. [< ME. coppe (s MD, lcoppe , 
hobbe), appar. an abbr. of attercoppc, < AS. &U 
tereoppe, a spider; or else a particular applica- 
tion of cop 1 , a head : see after cop, and copweb 
me cobweb.) A spider, 
copty, n. An obsolete form of cup. 

°[feieves^8lang °' >scure *3 A policeman. 


this my dejectednesse ? Haywood, Royal King. 

eopartimentt (ko-pllr'ti-ment), n. [Var. of 
compartment .] A compartment. 

Black qppartimente show gold more bright. 

Webster, Devil s Law-Case, L 2. 

copartmentt (ko-pftrt'ment), n. [Var. of 
compartment.) A compartment. 

In a oopartment • . . are his initials. 

Warton, Hist Eng. Poetry, ill. 891. 

copartner (k$-pltrt'n6r), n. [< CO- 1 + part- 
ner. Cf. coparcener.) A partner; a sharer; 
a partaker : rarely used of partners in busi- 
ness. 

So should I have co-partners in my pain ; 

And fellowship in woe doth woe assuage. 

Shak s Lucreee, L 780. 
Thus, as a brother. 

A fellow, and co-partner in the empire, 

I do embrace you. 

Fletcher (and another ?), Prophetess, ii 8. 
Copartnership (ko-pftrt ' n6r-ship ) , n. [< copart- 
ner 4- -*Atp.] A partnership in an enterprise, 
political, commercial, etc. : as, to form a copart- 
nership in business. 

This close copartnership in government 

Burke, A Regicide Peaoe. 

copartnery (kfi-pttrt'ndr-i), n. [< copartner 4- 
-y.) In Scots taw, a contract of copartnership, 
copastorate (kd-plw'tgr-it), n. [< eo- 1 + pao- 
G. torate.) A joint pastorate. [Rare.] 

With us, copastorates or assistant miniktries do not work 
well. Rational Baptist, XVII. 740. 


Vochyeia Guianenrto, a tree of 
It is compact, but not durable. 

kd'pal), n. [» D. F. Sp. Pg. copal 

)copat, < Mex. copalli, a generic name of 
resins. ] A hard, transparent, amber-like resin, 
the product of many diffe 
melting at a 
manufacture 

are also called anime. Copal may be dissolved by diges- 
tion in linseed-oil, with a heat a little less than sufficient 
to boil or decompose the oil. This solution diluted with 
spirit of turpentine forms a beautiful transparent varnish, 
which, when properly applied and slowly dried, is exceed- 
ingly durable ana hard. There are various methods of pre- 
paring it The meet highly prised coptl is that obtained 
from Zanxibar and Mosambfque, the product of legumi- 
nous trees, Traehsddbtum Hormrnanrdanum and T. Mo- nnnmtoritA fkfi-nfi'tri-ot'i 
zamMcenee, andoften dug from the ground in a seml-fossll 

state. Several varieties are obtained from the western compatriot, j Same 
coast of Africa, all probably furnished by species of Co- ** 

payfera. Manila or Indian copal is obtained from Valeria 
Indica. Kauri copal, from New Zealand and New Cale- 
donia, is found in the soil in large ma ss es , the product of 
species of Agathie (Dammam). South American copals 
are obtained from Hymenesa Courbaril and other anted 
leguminous trees, as well as from some burseraceous spe- 
cies. (See anime.) The Mexican copal-trees are speolea 
of Bur sera or other genera of the same order.— Ghaoast 
OopaL See extract. 

The raw, or true, oopal is called chadkase, corrupted by 
the Zand bar merchant to jack— » copal. 

' ScL Amor., N. 8., LVI. 840 
Fossil oopaL Same as EighgaU min. Bmwmttn. 
wmlchib. eopalehl (kf-pal'cbs, -chj), a. l. 

Tne Croton niveus, a eujHioibiacaous .shrub of 
Mexico and Central America. Its baric has 
the color and taste of eaeeariUa, and probably 


head (sec captain), the E. form beiag influenced 
by cop 1 , head.] High-crowned; pointed. [Rare.] 
Also spelled oopotain.— Oopataln hat, a hat with 
a tall and somewhat conical crown, worn in the seven- 
teenth century. It is the form of bat generally Identified 
with wlsards and witches. 

0 line villain ! A silken doublet ! a velvet hoee ! a scar* 
let cloak ! and a eopatain hat / Shak., T. of the H,, v. L 

tri-qt), n. [< co- 1 + patriot *. 
Same as compatriot. 
copayri (k^-pfi'vft). n. Same as copaiba . m 
(kdp), n. [Formerly also coape; < ME. 
cope, < AS. # cdp or *c&pe (in comp. eantel-edpa$, 
ME. cantelcapc, canturcopc, var. of canf 
a priest’s robe, a dalmatic), also < 

(am IceL kdpa « Sw. kdpa m Dan .kaabc, a cot©), 
var. forma of cappc, coppe, a cape, all ult. (like 


ME. cape, < 07. cape, etc.) < L. eappa, pope, a 
sans, mme: see cane 1 and aosi 1 . which mm 1 


cape, cope: see cape * and cap 1 , < 
is a douDlet.] If. A large outer garment; a 
clorit; a mantle. 

I kenne hym noght, hut he [Judas ^ 1 is cladde In a oops, 

He oar— with a aene face vnoouily ^ ^ 

The stdoobe or ospsod homely and oowrss clothoi aooht 
w mt U0»H. 

vtUm, tr. oc Apo piitue g m a w y*** 1 






f«Ukor«tl raaurtart- 
i0*wtk*«lbormB» 
«», ~ .~™nm Uud* or ntstbii, 
MdteOOB., and on other aosuioot HU 

r •ustefeoaliir in shape, and is fastened la front at 

thf haicHt of the shoulders by a clasp called a moves. 

sSi&'aAtutssaffm 

The oope is one of the vestments which very In color 
with the festival or season. The atralght edge la dually 
imented with a broad orphrejr or border of embroiderj. 



A. ProbabljrDr. Robert Lxngton, Queen's College, Oxford 


collar and ends of amice; a, cope; 3, clasp; 6, 6, sleeves of the 
with their apparels. B. Figure from Pugin's Glossary : a, a, a, cope ; 
3.3, stole: 4, apparel of the alb; 5, collar or apparel of the alb; 0,4 
sleeves of the alb, with their apparels; 7, maniple. 


Ytbe vattnto&um, v 
.wdiotf that t<hi nUnuted our flood Shf 
Wonw handle eoo rn, or yield thee, acting, one 
Hrttt to e^ year quest jr 4A 

T e nnye en , Gareth and lunette. 

XL! towns. To baigaiiL 

Tor come food Gentleman, that hath the right 
Unto hie (march for to present a wight, 

“* * seasonable wE; 

doo arise 

on h e yongect tonne 

Shall twenUe have, and twentlc thoa hast wonne. 

Speneer, Mother Hub. Tale. 

oope 8 (tap), v . ; pret. andpp. coped, ppt. toping. 
[< late ME. copen, prob. a var. of coupon (E. 
coup 1 } of. cope 8 , the same word in a technical 
sense), strike, fight, appar. later associated with 
ME. copes, buy, pay for, bargain; the notion 
of ‘strive, contend’ easily arising from that 
of ‘bargain, chaffer.’ See coup 1 , cope 8 .] L 
intrans. To strive or contend on equal terms ; 
meet in combat ; oppose : often with a preced- 
ing negative or worn of negative import, the 
verb then implying ‘oppose with success’: fol- 
lowed by with. 

I challenge ... all the Persian lords 
To cope with me in tingle fight 

M. Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum. 

A man who baa persuaded himself that we are the crea- 
tures of circumstance, or that we are the ylctlms of a 
necessity with which it Is impossible for us to oope, will 
give up the battle with Nature and do nothing. 

J. R. Seeley, Nat Religion, p. 57. 

The small fishing vessels, which were all that the Eng- 
lish ports could provide, were unable to oope with the 
large war vessels now used by the Danes. 

J. JL Green , Conq. of Eng., p. 886. 


Two heads of evill he has to cope with , ignorance and 
malice. Milton, Church-Government ii. 8. 

Host cop’d with host, dire was the din of war. PhtUpe. 

XX. trans. To meet in contest or contention ; 
oppose; encounter. 

I love to oope him In these sullen fits. 

Shot., As you Like it it L 


As distinguished from the chasuble, the cope Is a 
atonal or choral vestment while the chasuble is sacrificial 
or euchariatfo. In the Church of England the oope was 
sometimes used Instead of the chasuble, and at the time 
of the Reformation the cbasnble itself waa often called 
a oope. The 24th oanon of 1608 (still In force) orders 
the oope to be worn by the celebrant In all cathedral and 
collegiate churches. It oontinued to be worn at the eu- 
oharist and at other times till the middle of the eighteenth 
century, especially In oathedrals, but had fallen gradually 
more and more into disuse till revived In recent times. 

A decision of the judicial oommittee of the Privy Council 
In 1871 Uwiitod its nse to that enjoined in the canon of 
1008. In England In the middle ages a long open black cop 6* (kop), n. [Origin obscure.] 1. An an- Sum?/?, 
mantle sewu together In front over the node and chest cient tribute due to the Icing or the lord of the 

. was worn by canons, and oalled the canon's cope. ■ - • — - - • — 

mandyae ana pluvial. 


OOPmOugm »■ (N*m*dfKwa 

Coponkapen (Dm i. Mjbbenhavn), the capital of 
Denmark.] 1. A hot drink made with spirit, 
sugar, ana beaten eggs.— 2. A children’s game 
in whioh the players form a eirele with their 
hands on a rope, and one inside the circle tries 
to touch the hands of an v other player and kiss 
that one before he or sue can get inside the 
rope. 

1 (ta'pe-pod), a. and n. L a. Of or per- 
to the Copepoda . Also copepodous. 

Almost every fish has some form of these Oopepod para- 
sites, either on its skin, its eyes, or its gills. 

Bnoyc. BHL , VL CM. 

11. n. One of the Copepoda 

Oopepodft (k^-pep'^-da), n.pl. [NL.,more cor- 
rectly Cmbpoda, q. v."< Or. icrfwrv, an oar, prop, 
the handle of an oar, any handle, + wqfc(Trod-) » 
E. /oof.] An order of minute entoxnostraeous 
fresh-water and marine Crustacea: so named be- 
cause their five pairs of feet are mostly used for 
swimming. The body is divided into several rings, the 
cuirass or carapace coven 
the head and thorax, and 
themouth is furnished with 
foot-jaws. The females car- 
ry their eggs, when they 
are expelled from the ova- 
rium, in two boa at the 
base of the tell fimmmg 
present a form differing 
greatly from that of the 
parents. The limits of the 
order vary with different 
authors to some extent, 
the JSpitoa (siphonosto- 
roous and lernaoid para- 
sitic crustaceans) being, in 
part or aa a whole, often 
Indue* 



Horatio, thou art e'en as just a man 
As e'er my conversation cop'd withal. 

Shak., Hamlet, til. 2. 


Side View of a Female Cyclops, 

/’, eye i IF, sotennule ; III', an- 
tenna; Iir mandible ; K. Ant 
maxilla; VI', second maxilla ; x, 
a, 3. 4. S. thoracic Umba ; R , roe- 


They [the clergymen] walked partly in coapee . . . and 
partly in surplicea. Coryat , Crudities, I. 87. 

It had no Kubrick to be sung in an antick Coape upon 
the Stage of a High Altar. 

Milton, Apology for Smectymnuus. 

8. In the University of Cambridge, England, the 
ermined robe worn by a doctor in the senate- 
house on Congregation day. — 4. Anything 
spread or extended over the head, as the arch 
or concave of the sky, the roof or covering of 
a house, or the arch over a door; specifically, 
in arch., a coping. 

Till the dark cope of night with kind embraoe 
Befriends the rout, and covers their disgrace. 

Addieon, The Campaign. 

Over them vast and high extended the cope of a cedar, 
Swinging from its great arms the trumpet-flower and the 
grape-vine. Longfellow, Evangeline, il. 2. 

6. In founding , same as com 8 , 10. See cut 
under flask. 

cope 1 (1%), v . ; pret. andpp. coped, ppr. coping. 
ts ME. amen (in def . 2) ; from the noun, j I, 
trans. 1. To provide with a oope or cloak; cover 
with a cloak ; cloak. 

Thenne oom (her a confesaour coped as a frere. 

Pitre Plowman (C), iv. 88. 

2. To cover as with a cope; furnish with a cop- 
ing. 

Avery large bridge, that Is all made of wood, and coped 
overhead. Addieon, Travels in Italy. 

XL intrans. In orok., to form a cope or coping; 
bend as an arch or vault. The soffit of any pro- 
jection is said to cope over when it slopes down- 
ward from the wall. 

Some bending down and coping toward the earth. 

HoUemd, tr. of Pliny, xxv. 18. 
I rather fancy the old wooden form (of ooflta] was not 


soil out of the lead-mines in Derbyshire, Eng- 
land. 


In measuring the ore at the present time (1811), every 
twenty-fifth dish which Is measured Is taken or set aside, 
as the king's lot, tope, or dnty. Party. 

2. See copcr&. 

oope 5 (kop), v. t . ; pret. and pp. coped, ppr. cop- 
ing. TVar. of coup 1, q. v.] m falconry, to cut, 
as the beak or talons of a hawk. Encyc. Brit. 
copeck, kopeck (ta'pekb ». [Also written co- 
peek; = F. copeck = G. icopeke , etc., repr. Buss. 
kopieika, also spelled kopeika, a copeck, < kopaU 
(= OBulg. kopati, etc.), out, grave, dig.] A de- 
nomination of Russian silver and copper coins. 



Copeck of Emperor Nicholas, in the British Museum. 

(Six* of the original.) 

The coins of this name current since 186S are : in silver, 
the 26-oopeok piece, and pieces of 20, 16, 10, and 6 copecks ; 
in copper, pieces of 1. 2, and 8 oopocks. The copeck, reck- 
oned ss the hundredth part of a ruble, is worth about two 


thirds of a United States cent 



Uieoogaand lid being each of three btmrds^joined, as^. 

cop*. (Wp), *. [< MB. onm, buy, pay for, b*r- 
SHn, < D. hoopen, buy, m S. cheap, bny, bnr- 
gntai: mo cheap, v^ mop *, nd cha p * , «. Of. 

L trani. If. f bniwninfor: bny.— 8. 
To mdceswtnm for; wwar£ [AroWo.] 

, thousand ducats, due nuto the Jaw, 

Wa fvasly oope your courteous pains withaL 

BUS., M. of V«, tv. U 


rower (mtnfh&r^c nMmvc, the nautilus : ' see 
pohm), < xfanf, a handle, esp. of an oar, also the 
oar uself (prob. akin to ET hafL q. v.), + 
rtfc, a driver, < iXabvttv (iXo-1, drxve.l A prime 
division of ascidians or tunioaries, distinguish- 
ing the tailed ascidians or AppendieuMrUda 
from thp ordinary sea-squirts or Acopa. 


eluded, and then distin- 
guished as Paraeita or 
Siphonoetomata from the 
Gnathoetomata or Bwoope- 
poda, or oopepods proper ; 
in this ease ueCopqroda 
may be defined as entomos- 
taracous crustaceans with 
elongated and usually weB- 
segmented body, without 
shell-forming reduplica- 
tive of the akin or abdom- 
inal appendagea, and with 
biramous swimming-feet (Ctau*\ The order is oommonly 
known as that of the oar-footed crustaceans. Some forms, 
aa Notodelphye, are commensal in the branchial sac at as- 
cldians. A species. CetochUwt eepUntriomalis, forms much 
of the food of whales. Also Copopoda. 

copepo dan (k$-pep'$-dan), a. and n. Same aa 
copcpod. 

(kp-pep'p-dus), a. [An oopepod + 
Same os copepod. 

-Stage (kdr pe-pod-sMu), n. In zodL, a 
in the development of 
some of the stalk-eyed crusta- 
ceans, as a prawn, when the 
larva (a zotia) resembles an 
adult copepod. 

In this stage (of Pentue), which an- 
swers to the so-called Zoea-form of 
other Podophthalmia, the principal 
locomotive organa are the antennas 
and antennules, and the resemblance 
to an adult oopepod la so striking 
that It may be termed the oopepod- 
Mage. Htmey, Anat Invert, p. 801. 

coper 1 !, n. An obsolete spell- 
ing of copper. 

coper 8 ! (kd ' par), i». r< cope* 

+ -€fl.] A seller; a dealer. 

coper 8 !, n. [< cope* + -cri.] 

A miner: so called from bis working at a certain 
price or cope per ton or load of ore mined. 
Farcy. [North. Eng.] 

OopernicaH (kd-p&r'ni-kan), a. and h. Lt 
Pertaining to Copernicus (origlimlly Kqpper- 
nigk, 1473-1543), a Prussian Pole and a cele- 
brated astronomer, who, in a work published 
in 1543, promulgated the now received theory 
that the earth and the planets revolve about the 
sun ; pertaining to or In accord with the astro- 
nomical doctrines of Copernicus.- Ctoparaloan 
system, the solar system ss conoeived by Copernicus, with 
the sun In the center. Copernicus did not conceive the 
planets to move in enijjfleis, aa they are now known to 



move, but in epicydlc 

IL ». An adherent of the astronomical doe- 

of Koppemigk, a name of Polish origin).] A 
genus of talL handsome fan-palms, of tropi- 
cal America, including eight species. The moat 


Copeiaks. 


a dealer. 


it (kdp'm§n), ». [< D. koopman m E. 

ekbpt.] A chapman; 


: see ck^maft, i 


He would have told his part of Paradlae 

For ready money, had hornet a ^ ^ 


la the carnauba or wax-pehn of Brasil, 
leaves at which are ooeted with a 


important species is the carnauba c 

C. cerifera, the young leaves ot wh 

hard wax. The trunk furnishes a very hard wood i 
for building, veneering, and other puzpoeaa. 


OQpaarant, ooperonntt, »• [ME,, also eopenm, 

copro mm, coporue, coporanc, < OF. oouperou, the 
summit of a mountain, tree. etc. ; ult. < MLG., 
etc., kop, top : see oop 1 .] The top or peak. 

Copome or coporour [var. coperone, eoperun] of a thynge, 
eapltsllum. Prompt. Parv. t p. 91. 

oopesmatet (kops'mat), n. [Irreg. < cope 8, «>., 
with poss. ending, + mote 1 *] One who copes 
with another in friendly offices ; a companion 
or friend. 

Ne ever stayd in place, ne spake to wight. 

Till that the Foxe, his copesmatc, he had found. 

Spenter ; Mother Huh. Tale. 


Tht timdrir heart in Sdaiiid aHM. 


_ _ poors its juptosiL , 

In various converse. Thomson, aping, L Ml 

8. Exhibiting abundance or fulhiegs, as of 
thoughts or words, 

Pitt had refused to be one of the conductors of the im- 
peachment ; and his commanding, copious, and sonorous 
eloquence was wanting to thatgreat muster of various tal- 
ents. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 

8. Having an abundant supply; abounding; 
plenteous ; liberal. 

He was copious* of langage in his disporte tor the ioly- 
nesse that was in hym and the myrthe. 

Merlin (E 


EM (S. E. T. 8.), til. 470. 
The all bounteous Xing, who shower’d 
With eopioue hand, rejoicing in their Joy. 

MUtor t, P. L., v. 641. 
ofefiL Ample, Copious, Plenteous (see ample), rich, full, 
exuberant, overflowing, profuse. 

1. Abundantly; 


Misshapen Time, copestnate ot ... 

Shale., Lucreco, 1. 925. 

If I should use extremity with her I might hang her, 
and her copesmate my drudge here. 

CAoimum, All Fools, iv. 1. 

copeatone (kop'stdn), ». \<copei,n.A,+ *tone.~] copioojly (k6'pi-uB-li), ode. 
The upper or top stone ; a stone forming part plentifully ; profusely, 
of a coping. 

Life lies behind us as the quarry from whence we get 
tiles and cope-stones for the masonry of to-day. 

Emerson, Misc., p. 84. 

COphOBis (ko-fo'sis), w. [NL., < Or. kAOuoic, 
deafness, < kuf dv, deafen, < kq^6q, deaf.] In pa- 
thol ., diminution or loss of hearing; deafness. 

oophouse (kop'hous), ft. [Formerly ooppehouse ; 

< cop (origin unknown) + house.] In manirf., 
a receptacle for tools. Weale, 




on& in privative sense, k&riag the mp eot off, 
polled, as a tree, but also piob. crema te OB. 
coppod (in * glow), «mM), <. cop 
top, 4* -ed: see cop 1 ana -cdP.] 1. Painted; 
crested; rising to a point or head ; conteaL 

With high sogt buttes and f ethers flaant a flaunt 

Gasooigns, Steels Glas (ad. AitoerXp. 88. 

The malne land, being full of temp e d hlls. . 

Hakluyt's Voyages, L Mf* 

Copt Hall, more properly Copped Sail, was a name pop* 
ularly given to* houses oonipjctuuss Jfor^ higb-^dkM 


M. and Q. 

[Prov, Eng.] —8. In her., i 


You are so copiously fluent, you can wear? any one’s Ears 
sooner than your own Tongue. Wycherley, Plain Dealer, ill. 

The boy being made to drink copiously of tar- water, this 
prevented or lessened the fever. 

Bp. Berkeley, Farther Thoughts ou Tar-water. 

8. Largely; fully; amply; diffusely. 

I have written more copiously of Padua than of any oth- 
er Italian oitie whatsoever saving Venice. 

Coryat , Crudities, 1. 194. 
These several remains have been . . . copiously described 
by . . . travellers. Addison. 

Abundance; 


a receptacle ror tools, tveaie. by travellers. Addison, eusvre ss ap. rg.eoore(/ at. qot 

0oj*t( k of t) ,«.8a , ne v copiousness (kd'pi-un-nes), n. 1. Abundance: LL- cuprum, copper, oonto. of 

lew amphibians, typical of the lSmily Cophy- i? the Mediterranean, whence 


There are many In whom you have not to regret either 
elegance of diction or copiousness of narrative, who have 
yet united copiousness with brevity. 

Milton, To Lord H. De Bras, July 15, 1657. 

8. Diffuseness of style or manner in writing or 
speaking, or superabundance of matter. 

With what a fluency of Invention, and copiousness of ex- 
pression, will they enlarge upon every little Blip In the be- 
haviour of another ! Addison, Lady Orators. 


Perdval got nothing from Shelley but the fatal copious- 
less which Is his vice. Lowell, Study Windows, ] 


, p.182. 


less amphibians, typical of the family Cophy - 
tides. 

cophylid (kof'i-lid), n. A toad-like amphibian 
of the family Cophylidas. 

. OophylidJB (ko-m'i-de), n. ul. [NL., < Cophyla 
+ -idee. ] A family of finnistemial salient am- 
phibians, typified by the genus Cophyla, with 
teeth in the upper jaw and dilated sacral dia- 
pophyses, and without precoracoids, 
copia libelli deliberanda (kd'pi-a ll-bel'l 

de-l ib-o-ran'dft). [L. (ML.), lit. a copy of the sflyn. L Exuberance, richness, profusion, 
complaint to be delivered: copia, copy; libelli, coptett (kop'ist), a. [= D. kojnist = G. copist ss 
gen. of libellus, a writ, complaint; deliberanda, Dan. kopist, < F. copiste (= Bp. Pg. It. copista ), 
fern. ger. of deliberate, deliver: see cojty, libel. < copier, copy: see oopy, v. Gf. copyist.] A copi- 
deliver.] In old Eng. law, the name, adopted er ; a copyist 
from its characteristic words, of a writ com- a copist after nature. 

standing an ecclesiastical court to furnish a Shaftesbury, Advice to an Author, ill. 1 8. 

defendant therein with a copy of the complaint coplanar (k6-pla'n|r), a. [< eo- 1 + plane + 
against him. -ar*.] Lying in one plane, 

oopftapite (ko'pi-a-pH), w. [< Copiapo, in Chili, copltuiatioil (kd-plft-na'shon), n. [< co- 1 + 
f A hydrous iron sulphate, occurring plane + -atom.] In math., the process of flnd- 

m crystalline scales of a sulphur-yellow color, mg & plane area equal to a given curved surface. 
Also called yellow copperas and misy. coSand (kop'land), n. [< c*rp 1 + land.] A 

copia verbonun (ko pi-ji vGr-bd'rum). [L. : piece of ground terminating in a cop or acute 
copia, abundance ; verborum, gen. pi. of terbum, angle. 

a word : see copy , and verb?] An abundance copiUitf (k6-plant # ), v. t. [< co-l + plant l.] To 
of w ords; a nch or full vocabulary. plant together or at the same time, 

itgiat, a. An obsolete form of copy. Hi® Romans quickly diffused and rooted themselves in 

©opiar (kop i-br), n . [Formerly also copyer ; ©very part thereof [France], and so co planted their lan- 
< copy , v . t., + -er 1 .] 1. One who copies; one guage. Howell, Letters, iv. 19. 


peaked root. 

8. Convex. 
ooppd . 

Also ooppled. 

Cap OOPPid. Bee oqpl. 

ooppehouaet, n. An obsolete form of oophouse. 
Weak. 

OOppel (kop' el), n. Same as cupel. 
ooppe-melt, adv. An obsolete form of cup-meal. 
copper (kop'fir), n. and a. [Early mod. El ooper, 
<lCB. coper. < AS. coper, cqporsm D.kopermzVCLQ. 
LG. hopper s OHG? ohupfar, MHG.G. kupferm 
Ioel. koparr a Sw. koppar = Dan. kobber « F. 
euivreszBp. Pg. cobre (> At. qobros),< ML. ouper, 
LL. cuprum , copper, oontr. of L. cyprUm, cop- 
m, i. e., Cyprian brass, < 
' Kbrrpoc, Cyprus, an island 
. whence* the Romans got 
their best copper : see Cyprian. The It. word 
is rame = Wall, arame = Bp. arambre, alambre 
a Pg. arame a Pr. aram a F. airain , prop, yellow 
copper, brass, < LL. asramen, copper, bronze, < L. 
<ss(csr\ copper, bronze: see ees. The Or. name 
was x™*6s'. see chaleitis, etc.] L n. 1. Chemi- 
cal symbol, Cu; atomic weight, 63.0. A metal 
distinguished from all others by its peculiar red 
color. Its crystalline form is that of the cube or regular 
octahedron (isometric). Its specific gravity is nearly nine 
times that of water (8.888 native copper, 8.968 electrotype 
copper). Among the metals in common use, it stands next 
to gold and silver In malleability and ductility, and next 
to iron and iteel in tenacity. Its melting-point is a little 
below that of gold and considerably above that of silver. 
Copper is one of the most widely diffused metals, ana 
occurs in the native state, as well ss in a great variety of 
sulphurated and oxidised combinations. Native copper 
is not unfraquently met with in the superficial portions 
of cupriferous lodes, but usually only in small amount 
In two regions, however, this metal in mined exclusively In 
the native state : namely, the south shore of Lake Superior, 


and Corocoro in Bolivia ; hut of the two the former la bv 
far the more important, and produces about one sixth 
of the total yield of the world. In the Lake Superior re- 
gion the copper occurs in regular fissure- veins, and also 
in a conglomerate of volcanic origin, forming the cement by 
which the pebbles are held together. In the fissure-veins 
large masses of native copper have frequently been found, 


large 
one such mi 


copper have frequently been luuuu. 
weighing over three hundred tuna. Most 


who writes or transcribes from an original or 
form; a transcriber. 

A coin is in no danger of having Its characters altered 
by eopiers and transcribers. Addison, Ancient Medals 

8. An imitator; a plagiarist. 


copolar (ko-po'lgr), a. [< co- 1 + pole* + -ar*.] 
Having the same pole.— Oopolar triangles, two or 
moral ri angles, ABC, ABC, A' B 'C", such that correspond- 
ing vertices, as A. A', A", lie in one straight line, and all 
three such lines, AA', BB , OCT, meet in one point. It is a 
theorem that coplanar triangles are also coaxial. 


This order has produced great numbers of tolerable OODODAUto (k5~p6-n& / te), n. pi. [NL., <Gr. «&- 
copyen in paiuting. Tatter, No. 166. ^ B handle, esp. of an oar, the oar itself, + 

coping (k6 ' ping), n. [Verbal n. of cope*, o.] L. nauta, a sailor.] The pteropods : a synonym 
1. The top or cover or a wall, usually made of Pteropoda . 

sloping to shed the water, a coping over is a pro- Oopopodft (kd-pop'6-dfl), n. pi. [NL. : see Ob- 
jecting work beveling on its under side. Flat coping is nevoda. 1 Same as ~ 
aratlel cojting, and is used upon inclined surfaces, r r - 


called varauei cojnng, aua is useu upon inclined surfaces, « 

as on tbe gables ana parapets ot houses, and also on the (EO-pop Sl-fl;, • 

tops of garden and other walls. Feather-edged coping has toil, weariness, T 


[NL.. 


appar. < Gr. 
sight; otherwise 
v , dull, esp. of the 
hted, + tnjHQ, sight.] 
ue of sight. 

[< co- 1 + portion.] 


.. Feather-edged coping ha 

one edge thinner than the other. Saddleback coping Is 
thicker in the middle than at the edges. 

Costly stones, according to the measures of hewed stones, 
■awed with saws, within and without, even from the foun- 
dation unto the coping. 1 XL vii. 9. 

8. In ship-building, the turning of the ends of 
iron lodging-knees so as to hook into the beams, 


for *copkqpsia, < Gr. 
senses, deaf, dumb, dim 
In pathol weakness or fal 
ioportiont (kd-p5r'shgn), n, 
An equal share. 


My setfe will bears a part, coportion of your packs. 

. . . — w ., . r ~~ ■" ” _ 7 Spenser , 1. Q. , VL ii. 47. 

ii y,tB r*c n»csssiisaiSsS 

pS. It. copiosOf <\ copious] * 8 “ 6 “ Fairholt; 

plenty: see copy, n.] 1. Abundant; plentiful; ... ™ ^ 

nmple; Urge m quantitv or number: ne, eopi- W fltSrmrlm » *.J™r 

<m supplies ; a copious least ; copious notes of *** 

s Iwstara ; copious rain. 

So copious and diffusive was their knowledge, that idut nmmaSl* n A Middle Enirliah form i of msS 
tosy knew not by experience, they comprahe^dedin !* A n ^ 

thought Bacon , Moral Fables, vii., Bxpl. OOPPfl^t. W. An obsolete form Of OUp. 

ame C0 PP < *• [AF^ appflr. pp. of ooper, 

couper. cut, appar. a— imilated to E., as i 


Ball. Bon of God ! Saviour of men ! Thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my song. 


if <E. 


my song. wsyw> phih syrar* iwimmswu w m u mu. 

Milton, p l, hi. 4U. cop (ME. eopps) 4* -4; eqnlt.to E. copped.] In 


of the copper of the world, previous to the opening ot this 
region, was produced from ores consisting of combinations 
of the metal with certain mineralixere, such aa sulphur 
and oxvgen, and especially sulphur. Tlie most abundant 
ore is the so-called n yellow copper ora M or copper pyrites, 
the ehalcopyrite of the mineralogist, which la composed 
of copper, iron, and sulphur, and contains, when chemi- 
cally pure, 84.6 per cent of oopper. The estimated total 
oopper-prod notion of the world for the year 1897 was 
412,060 toni ; and that of the United State* 22L768 tana. 
Tbe oopper of the United States comet chiefly from Lake 
Superior, Arisona, and Montana. Spain, Chile, Prussia, 
ana Australis are other large producers of this metaL 
Copper has been known from the remotest ages, and was 
mined extensively on Lake Superior before the advent 
of Europeans. Its uses ate manifold. The meet Im- 
portant of them was, before the very general use of Iron 
in ship-building, as a sheathing metaL first by Itself, and 
later as a part of tbe alloy called yellow metal, a variety 
of brass. On account of lfia electric conductivity, oopper 
is largely used for induction-coils and all kinds of electri- 
cal apparatus, and for the cores of telegrapb-eebles. lor 
these usee very pure copper is required ; a slight admix- 
ture of iron greatly increases its electrical resistance, lor 
domestic purposes copper Is made up In a great variety ot 
forms, either by itself, or tinned In order to prevent corro- 
sion by acid liquids. The electrotyping process depends 
on tbe deposition by the galvanic current of pure 
from a solution of one of its sal' “ 
forming an exact reproduction in 
pendedf for that purpoae In the bath." The alloys ot dOPpsr 
are of great importance, and one of them, hrous, is of Ugh 
antiquity. Tht salts or oopper are also numsious, and an 
invaluable In the arts. Copper sulphate, or bine vitriol, 
Is largely used In calico-printing, in electro-metattunffi 
and In tbe preparation of the oopper pigments ftefceelrk 

S m, 8cbweimi2.fi green, and Para green, the IMtsr he* 
much used as an inssetidds, principally for the Oojo* 

) potatobestls. See braes, brents, «S2 yeOow .mOsl 

S mder eweea 

of eo^er, » agf 

tor tbe ■hip’, eompuy!’ £w*bo - 

of oopper, but are now usually of iron. 
in oparatloni, 

of other metals, still o ra o retain jht ' 




V •; 


sw? 




. r, ft fl u qy , I&h Hfct tartoc.li» dn i , p. !«■ 
_ —8, pt ? ffe® *«*?%» threat >md ifsHsaeh, 

the awMtaafe and fester ot food. See 

hot wipers, oelow. [Slang.] 


(tap'teWO, *. 


eo wrtollr (taf'Md'ft * 1l»i 
name of a common haemleae eerpent of the 
United States, the Ct M er ot TnfUhmotm or 

r^^flaasfiffias fiS83s?fc£Si 

hiving a oopper point. 

lOppcr-bottomed (kop'Gr-bot'umd), a. Hav- 
ing the bottom sheathed with oopper, as a 
wooden ship. 

xjpper-captain (kop'Gr-kap'tAn), a. One who 
calls himself a captain without any right to the 
title. 


boast sod moiled 
jwrt. 

4. A oopper coin; a penny; a cent; collec- 
tively, copper money; email change. 

My friends filled my pockets with coppers. 

FfcwBSn, Autoblog., L 
If this la tobedo&ebutofhJs salary, he will be a twelve- 
mouth without a oopper to live on. 

Jefsrcon, Correspondence, IL 8*1. 

5. In /wo, a check, small disk like a coin, or 
other convenient object, used to copper with. 
See cooper, Oe, 2.— Oopper butterflies. See 
butte tyfe— ?• A reel used by wire-drawers to 
wind wire upon.— Asure oopper ore. Same uuv- 
rite. L— BUo& OOpper. (a) Uureflned oopper in which 
this metal has not been deprived of all its impurities in 
the process of smelting, (o) The native black oxid raela- 
eonlfe.— BUUMhed OOPPOT. See blanched.— Blue OOP- 
per ore. BmmeesaturUe, 1.— Bungtown oopper. a spu- 
rious coin counterfeiting the Engluh copper halfpenny. 
It never waa a legal coin. [New England.] 

Wait till the flowers la gone, . . . they (herbs] wouldn’t 
fetch a bungtown copper. 8. Judd , Margaret, L 4. 

Anti-slavery professions Just before an election ain’t 
worth a Bungtoum oopper. Lowell, Biglow Papers, p. 147, 

Chewy copper , a very beautiful crystallised variety of 
asurlte or blue carbonate of oopper, * ~ 


To this copper captain . . . was confided the command 
of the troops. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 814. 

oopper-oolored (kop'Gr-kul'ord), a. Of ft cop- 
per color: applied especially to the American 
Indians, from the color of their skin. 

pr-fhoed (kop'Gr-fftgt), a. Faced with 


copper— Oopper-fhoed type, a printteg-t 7 pe the face 
of which is protected by a uunfllm of J “ 


upon It by 


durability. 

copper-nsteised (kop' 
with oopper instead « 


copper deposited 

of the galvanic battery, to increase its 


_ Conner, found at Chessv. near 
Lyons, France. Also called cheeeyUU.— Copper 
Same as ohaioophyltite.— Copper pyrltOB. Same as ctaf- 
oopyrito. — Copper Vitriol, hydrous copper sulphate in 
bins tridUnic crystals. When occurring native, it is the 
mineral chaloanthite. Also called oyanooe or .eyanoeile. 
—Emerald oopper , the popular name of dioptase.— 
Enaineltrs’ oopper , the flue copper used as the basis of 
enameled dial-plate*. — dray oopper. See tetrahedrUs. 
—Hot OOppers, a parched condition of the mouth, throat, 
and stomach resulting from excessive Indulgence in strong 
drink. See copper, n. 8. (Slang. ]— Hydrated oopper 
OXid, Cu(OH)g, a pale-blue oxid precipitated when the so- 
lution of a protosalt of copper is mixed with caustic al- 
kali in excess. If this mixture is raised to the boiling- 
point or beyond, the hydrate is decomposed even in the 
presence of water, and a black anhydrous copper oxid is 
formed. The hydrated oxid is used, mixed with glue or 
slse and a little chalk or alumina, as a blue pigment or 
color for paper-staining. It soon acquires a greenish tinge. 
Also called Bremen blue or blue verditer.— IndlgO-OOP- 
p«r. Same as cooeUin.— Mass oopper. 8ee barrel-work. 
—Purple or variegated oopper. Same as bomite.— 
Bed oopper, native oxid of oopper of various shades of 
red. See cuprite. — StAXIllAte of oopper. Same as Ota- 
tele e green (which see, under green). — Velvet OOpPOT ore. 
Bee eyanotriekite. —Vitreous oopper. See chalcocite 
| oopper . Same as paekfona. 
o/Consisting of or resembling copper. 

I have heard the priuce tell him . . . that that ring w 
copper. Shot., 1 Heu. IV.Jti. 

I had as lief Helen’s golden tongue had commended 
Troilus for a copper nose. Shale., T. and C., I. 2. 

All in a hot and copper sky 
The bloody sun, at noon, 

Bight up above the mast did stand. 

Ho bigger than the moon. 

Coleridge , Ancient Mariner, ii. 

Bee wn.— Copper butterflies, see 
v. t. [< C0J 


j, a . Fastened 
iron or steel bolts, as 

the planking of a ship. 

COpper-fi«&©i (kop'Gr-glAns), n. Same as c Aof- 

COpperbaad(kop / 6r-hed),n. [< oopper + head; 
so called from the bright-reddish color of its 
head.] 1. A common venomous serpent of the 
United States, Trigonocephalus or Ancistrodon 
contortrix. It is of rather small tire, generally under 
two feet in length, and of a dull pale-chestnut or base! 
color with numerous (16-25) Inverted, Y-shaped, dark 



was 

8 . 


rrfty. 


r,w.] 1. To cov- 
er or sliealhe with sheets of copper: as, to cop- 
per a ship.— 2. In /aro, to place a copper (cent) 
or other token upon (a card), to indicate that 
the player wishes to bet against that card; bet 
against: as, to copper a curd ; to copper a bet. 
COpperab (kop'e-rjf), *. Same as copra . 
coppsraa (kop^g-ras), n. [Formerly copras, 
copres, oopprmse, < ME. coperose, < OF. coupe- 
rose, F, ooupenm as Sp. caparrosa, capparfc, 
formerly with the Ar. art, alcaparrosa , » Pg. 
caparrosa, oqpparosa m It oopparosa, < ML. oo- 
ponm, mperoea, cuprosa , a corruption of * cupri 
rosa (> M0. kouer-roose), lit rose of copper: cu- 
pri, gen. of LL. cuprum, copper; L. rosa, rose 
(i. ‘flower* in enem. application): see cop- 
per and rose. CL MLGh kopperrtik « MHG. G. 
mpferrauck m OS w. koparroker, 8w. kopparrok, 
oopperaa, lit. ‘copper-vapor’: see reek. Cf.Gr. 
X&Mndhc, copperas, lit. ‘copper-flower. 1 ] Green 
vitriol, ma of iron, or ferrous sulphate, 

FeSOg.TH gO, a salt of a peculiar astringent 
taste and or various colors, green, gray, yeuow- 
ish, or whitish, but more usually green, it is 
much used In dyeing Witfk, in neUagtak, in msdidness 
a tonic, in t/Momstofmu devshndng agent, sto. Ms- 
k a half 

to ths JSZT& toXwSr: SUJStSt™ 

•sww^ stc. Ths copperas of ooimasroe is unttBy muds 
^tlMdMflfmposfttlon of tammltee. Ths term mmstm 
2»*owMrty synonymous with ettvtfot, and InelndSTthe 
ymA whits v itriols, o r ths sol phatss oliron, 



Copperhead ( Tri g e m cefkmlux centeriritt). 

blotches. The ground color is brighter-reddish on the head, 
the sides of which present a cream-colored streak. It be- 
longs to the same genua as the water-moccasin (T. pieciv o- 
rue), but is not aquatic. Unlike the rattlesnake, the cop- 
perhead has the habit of striking without previous move- 
ment or warning, whenoe its name is a synonym of hidden 
danger or secret hostility. Also called copperbeU and rod 
viper. 

Hence — 2. During the civil war in the United 
States, a northern sympathizer with the rebel- 
lion: so called by the Unionists. 

Moreover, the copperheadt of the North have done every- 
thing in their power to render It [the draft] inoperative. 

H. W. Hatieck, N. A. Bev., CXLIII. 600. 

3f. A term, of ridicule or contempt applied to 
the early Dutch colonists of New York. 

The Yankees sneerlngly spoke of the round-crowned 
burghers of the Manhattoes as the Coppcrheade. 

Irving , Knickerbocker, p. 408. 

copperheadism (kop'Ar-hed-izm), n. [<ooppcr- 
rnad, 2, f -tomj In the period of the civil war 
in the United States, northern sympathy with 
the rebellion. 

There is the contest within the party between its best 
and its worst elements, the representatives of a new era 
and of a future, and the exponents of the eopperkemdiem 
of the war and the traditions and issues of the past 

8 Bowles, in Mariam, IL 40. 

coppering (kop' Giving), n. [Verbal n. of cop- 
per, t\] 1. The act of covering or sheathing 
with copper, as the bottom of a ship.— 2, The 
sheathing itself: as, the coppering of a ship’s 
bottom.— 8. In gambling, the act of wagering 
that a certain card will lose. 

OOpptriflh. (kop'Gr-ish), a. [< copper + -to 1 .] 
Containing copper ; like or partaking of copper. 

oopperisafton (kop'Gr-i-zrihQii), *, [< copper- 
ise + -atitm.] Imprecation with copper, or 
with some preparation containing copper, 

O O pptriie (kop’Gr-Ii), e. f ; pret fluid pg. copper- 
isea, ppr. copperising, [< cooper + -to.] To im- 
pregnate wiui copper, or with seme preparation 

acute bolding in solution oopper hydrate. It Is used as 
a solvent for paper, cotton, and other tonus ot oeUidoee, 
Also called outre a mmonium . 

X (kop'tovliat), e. Trimmed or deo- 
i oopper lace, instead of gold laoe. 


I flbeB bep r ee snt i d by a aortal asfys r kmd mmMs 
of you. A Joneon, Foetmter, ttt. L 

[ (kop'tovnik / el), n. Same m nio- 

OOpper&OBe (kop'tovnds), a. The copper-nosed 
sunflsh, Lepomis paUidus. 
popper-nosed (kop'Gr-nd*d), a. Having a red 
or eopper-colorea nose— oopstr-iiossd brsasi, a 
sunfisn, Lepomis paUidue . Also called ooppemoot, blue 
bream, ana eunjiih. 

copperplate (kop'Gr-pl&t), a. and a. I a 1, 
A plate of polished copper on which a writing, 
picture, or design is made in sunken lines by 
engravumorefcming. From this plate, when charged 
with suitable Ink, impressions of the design may be pro- 
duced on paper or vellum by pressure. Bee engraving. 

2. A print or an impression from such a plate. 

IL a. Engraved or etched on oopper, or 
printed from a copperplate: as, a copperplate 
engraving. 

copper-powder (kop'Gr-pou'dGr), a. A bronz- 
ing-powder made by saturating nitrous acid 
with copper, and precipitating the latter by the 
addition of iron. The precipitate is then thor- 
oughly washed. 

copper-rose (kop'tovrfiz), n. The red field-pop- 
py. Also eoprose, cuprose. [Prov. Eng.] 
c opp ersmith (kop'Gr-smith), a. 1. A worker 
in copper; one whose occupation is to manu- 
facture copper utensils. 

Alexander the coppersmith did me mudh evil, 

8 Tim. tv. 14. 

2. A book-name of the tambagut. 
copper-wall (kop'Gr-wil), a. in sugar-making, 
an obsolete arrangement of boilers or open pans 
for the evaporation of cane-juice, consisting 
of five iron boilers called teaches, which were 
walled in one row and heated by a common fire. 

The juice from the crushing-mill war conducted Into the 
boiler furthest from the fire, and ladled sucoemlvelyfrom 
one boiler to another, until in that nearest the fire the 
evaporation was completed. 

CpPperwln*(kop'6r-wiiig), n. A copper-winged 
butterfly ; a oopper butterfly, 
copperwork (kop'Gr-wGrk), n. Work executed 
in copper, or the part of any structure wrought 
in copper. 

copper-works (kop'Gr-wGrks), w. sing, or pL 
A place or places where oopper is wrought or 
manufactured. 

oopper-wonn (kop'tovwGrm). n. 1. The. ship- 
worm, Teredo nacalis. — 2f. “A moth that fret- 
teth garments.” Johnson . [Not identified; ap- 
parently some tineid or its larva.] — 8f. “A 
worm breeding in one’s hand.” Johnson. [Not 
identified; apparently the itch-insect or itch- 
, mite, Sarooptes scdbieiJ] 

Coppery (kop'Gr-i), a. [< copper + -y 1 .] Con- 
taining or resembling copper; having any 
quality of copper: as, a coppery solution; a 
coppery taste. 

If t 


of the moon will nearly always be plainly visible, shining 
with a red, coppery light 

Newcomb and Holden , Astron., p. 171. 

coppi, n . Plural of coppo. 
oqppoeb copse (kop'fi, kops), a. rrhc form 
copse is a contr. of coppice; cf. E. dual, coppy, 
not found in ME., taken as a sing, of the sup- 
posed plural coppice (formerly also coppice); 
< OF. copeis (also copeau), wood newly cut, 
hence prob. underwood, coppice (> ML. oopeote, 
copicia, underwood, coppice). < coper, copper, 
F. oouper. cut: see eotur 1 *] A wood or thicket 
formed of trees or bushes of small growth, or 
consistingof underwood or brushwood; espe- 
cially, in England, a wood cut at certain times 
for fueL The meet oommon trees planted or used there 
for this purpose are the oak, chestnut, maple, btroh. ash, 
and willow. When copsewood Is cut down, new plants 
•hoot up from the roots and form the next crop. 

Hear yonder copes where once the garden smiled. 

Oddemitk, Dee. Vfl., L 187. 

The tweet myrtle here often attains the height of fifteen 
or twenty feet, and forme an almost impenetrable eomsies, 
burthening the air with lie fragranoe. Poe, Tales, X 68. 
When first the liquid note beloved of men 
Comes flying over many a windy wave 
To Britain, and In April suddenly 
Breaks from a coppice gemm’d with green and red. 

T ennyson , Geraint 

oopptoo (kop'is), o. t Same as copse. , 
ooppilt, v. t. See cm* l 
COppin (kop'in), a. [Prob. for m eopping, verbal 
n. of 0.1 flame as C 0® 1 , A 
ooppias-plftte (kqp'inff-plm), n. The 
rifoT » throetle-meomneT E. H. Knight. 

•ssyss*. rt'SfSP'Ai'Sjaa 

rests, and by which the roving or yam is evenly 
distributed oy an up-and-down motion. 



Goppisd* 

dn'i-#), n. [NL., from a proper 
I The typical genus of the family 

w U. arcta is a greenish-yellow spe- 

etes incrusting the stems of other zofiphytes. 

OoppMida (kop-i-ni'i-de), a. pi. [NL., < Cop- 
pUfta 4- -idee.] A family of calyptoblastic or 
tbeoophorous hydroid polyps, represented by 
the genus Conptnia. 

CQpple 1 t (kop'J), n. [Dim. of cop 1 .] Anything 
rising to a point or summit; a hill. 

It is a low cape, and upon it is a eopple, not very high. 

Hakluyt 's Voyages. 

eopple 2 (kop'l), n. Same as cupel. 

copple-crown (kop'l-kroun), n. [< topple* + 
crown.'] 1. The crested crown or head of a 
bird. 

Like the copple-crown 

The lapwing has. Randolph , Amyntas, it 3. 


1980 



Female Carolina Tumble-bug {Cefris cmreima), natural size. 

thorax, and striate elytra, c. lunaris is a black 
European dung-beetle. C, Carolina, C. anaglyptics* , and 
C. mtnufus are species of the eastern United States. 


^» en rNew a CT rt0P ‘ kn0t- Ma0Cr0pi,U - < + P Affa 

oppled>op'ld),%. [< eopple* + -a* Cf. 


Qt. icfapoc, di 


oopplod 

copped.] Same as copped. 
OOpple-dust (kop'l -dust), n. 
dust • 

oopplestone (kop'i-sWn), «. 
or cobblestone. See cobble 1 . 


Same as cupel- 
Same as cobble 


A hard round- 
e petrified fecal 
matter of animals, chiefly of extinct reptiles or 
sauroid fishes. In variety of size and external form 
the coprolites resemble oblong pebbles or kidney potatoes. 
They for the most part range from 2 to 4 inches in length, 


coppo (kop'po), n . ; pi. ooppi (-pi), 
er: see cup.] * 


and from 1 to 2 inches in diameter ; but some few are 
much larger, as those of the Ichthyosauri, within whose 
ribs masses have been found in situ. They are found 
chiefly in the Lias and the coal-measures. They contain in 
many cases undigested portions of the prey of the animals 

which have voided them, as fragments of scales, shells. ... * 

etc. Coprolites thus Indicate the nature of the food, and COpgtldL (kop Stik), 
to some extent the intestinal structure, of the animal . n. [G. kopJ8tUCk. \ 
which voided them. They are found In such quantities in konflr— A “ w 
some localities, as parts of South Carolina, that the mining O 

* * '* i- 


[It,, a pitch- 
er; see CN//.J 1/ In ccram. ~ a large Tuscan 
earthenware vessel used for holding oil, grain, 
etc.— 2. An Italian oil-measure, equal in Lucca 
and ModenA to 26| United States (old wine) 
gallons: but in the Lombardo-Venetian sys- 
tem of 1803 the coppo or cappo was precisely a 
deciliter. 

coppy (kop'i), n . ; pi. coppies (-iz) 

form of coppice. ... - . , 

copra (kop'rg), It. [Native name.] The dried or other impacted mass in the bowels ; a scyba- 
kernelof the coooanut, one of the principal ar- lum.--2. A coprolite, .. . . * 

tides of export from the islands of the Pacific coprolitic (kop-r$-lit ik), a. [< coprolite 4- 4c.] 
A ™ * — -* J It ig fpe- Composed of, resembling, or containing oopro- 


8. To incioiC aoli i 

— 1 -"“"Tssarsaafe. » 

II. intrans. To form a coppice; grow up again 
from the roots after being rat flora* aaftrush- 
wood. [Bare in all its uses.] 

rawwrwJOwps'wfld), *. JL low growth of 
shrubs and bushes; wood treated as coppice 
and out down at certain periods. Be e oeppice. 

The tide of every hill where 

Oopsichus (kop'si-kus), n. tNL.; also written 
Copsichos. and improp Copsychos: < Gr. 
another form of Kdeov&c, Attic sorrvjoc. a stiff- 
ing bird, prob. the blackbird, or black ousel, 
Turdus tnerula.] 1. A genus of turdoid or den- 
tirostral oscine passerine birds, of uncertain 
limits and systematic position. It i« new com- 
monly referred to the family Turdidm, and restricted to 
the dayala or magpie- 
robin* of India and the 
East Indies, auoh as the 
Indian C. saularis, the 
Ceylonese C. ccylonen- 
*is, etc. 

2. The ring-ouzels 
of Europe: a syno- 
nym of Jlierula. J. 


of the phoephatic rock formed by them for manure con- 
stitutes an important industry. 

A dialectal COprolith (kop'rMith), n. [< Gr. icAirpo {, dung, 
+ Xldof, a stone. 1 1. A ball of hardened feces 



£ fcT' r 


Days], or Magplcroblsi {Ofsichtu 
xmuimru). 


to Europe, where the oil is expressed, 
quently used as an ingredient of curry. Also 
written cobra, coprah , and copperdh. 

We aaw also . . . coprah , or dried cocoa-nut kernels, 
broken into small pieces in order that they may stow bet- 
ter. Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. xiv. 


), it. [NL. 
ure, + atfui, 


lites! 

coprophagan (ko-prof'a-gan), n. One of the 
Coprophagi. 

Ooprophagi (ko-prof'a-ji), n. pi. [NL., pi. of 
coprophagus: see coprophagous.] The tumble- 
bugs, dung-beetles, dung-feeding scarabs, or 
shard-borne beetles; a section of lamellioom 
beetles, typified by the sacred beetle (JScara- 
bams) of the 

the Coprida ( 

The effect of this form of blood-poisoning, to which the COPTOPliagist ( 
irly be applied, is seen in 

But there are real _ 
birds. IF. Marshall, Pop. Sci. 

copremerii (ko-prem'e-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. k6- /lr . 

irpof, dung, feces, + vomiting, < ifttiv, P 

7 rpo$, dung, + Qayeiv, eat.] Feeding upon dung 


copramia, copremia (ko-prd'mi-ft; 
copramia, < Gr. udivpoQ, dung, ordi 
blood.] In pathol., a polluted condition of the 
blood caused by the absorption of fecal matter 
in cases of obstruction of the bowels. 


term copramia may i 
the sallow, dirty hue ol the skin. 

Barnes, JDis. of Women, p. 604. 


UUUg, iWOO, T Wfi, VUUUbUi^, \ cpc.lv, 

vomit: see vomit, emetic.'] In pathol ., the vom- 
iting of fecal matter; stercoraceous vomiting, 
copremic (ko-pr6'mik), a. [< copramia 4- -ic.] 
Affected with copramia. 
ooprosbyter (kd-pres'bi-Wr), n. [< co- 1 + pres- 
byter .] A fellow-presbyter; a member or the 
same presbytery with another or others. 
CO p r eaen ce (kd-prez 'ens), n. [< 00 ^+ presence.] 
Tne state or condition of being present along 
with others; associated presence. 

The copressncc of other laws. Emerson. 

I should be glad to think that the co-presence of opposite 
theologies among men apparently committed to the same 
was attributable simply to ambiguous and illogical expres- 
sion of doctrine * - ~ - 


or dung-eaters among 
cl. Mo., XXX. 605. 

_ a. [< NL. co- 

Gr. Konpo+&yo$i_ dung-eating, < k6- 


gims. 


or filth : applied to various insects, and specifi- 
cally to the Coprophagi. 

Insects are carnivorous, insectivorous, . . . enpropha • 
Edinburgh Rev., CLXIV. 366. 

Ooprophilida (kop-r$-fil'i-dft), n. pi [NL. 
(Hoer, 1839), < CopropMus + *da.] A tribe of 
beetles, of the family 8taphylinida and subfam- 
, typified by the genus Coprophilus. 
Jointed antennn, 6-join ted tarsi. Aliform 
last palpal joint, and recurved borders of the abdomen. 
There are 6 genera, mainly of European species. Also 
CoprophUini (Erickson, 1330); CopropMlina (User, 1841); 


, head, + stuck 
(= AS. stucce), 
piece.] An old sil- 
ver coin used in 
many parts of Ger- 
many, worth 16f 
cents United States 
money after 1 763, and previously nearly 2 cents 
more. It generally bore the same device as 
the- rix-dollar. 

copay (kop'si), a. r< copse + -yl.] Having 
copses; covered with coppice or copses. 

. The Flood 

And trading Bark with low contracted Sail, 

Linger among the Heeds and copsy Banks. 

Dyer , Fleece, i. 

Copt 1 , a. Another spelling of copped . 

~ Copht (ML. 

bti, Ar. Qobt, 
w variously referred to 
Gr. Al-ywrr-of, Egypt; or to Gr. Koirrdf. KoirrA, 
mod. Kobt or Koft, an ancient town of E®rpt, 
near Thebes; or to Gr. ’Ia/cw/3/rvf, Jacobite J A 
native Egyptian ; an Egyptian Christian, espe- 
cially one of the sect of Monophysites. The 
Copts are descendants of the ancient Egyptians, and for* 
*ly spoke the Coptic language. After the Council of 
Jcedon (A. h. 4“ 


Chalet 

separated from the ( 

had their own succession of patriarchs. Their number Is 
now venr small. The Abyssinian or Kthloplo Church Is a 
part of the Coptic communion, and Its abuna or metran is 
alwsp chosen and consecrated by the Coptic patriarch. 


(onophysite. 
The 
tian, A. p. 284. 


B. W. Lons , 


r from the era of Dioole- 
dodera Egyptians, 1. 879. 


t simpiyto ambiguous and lllogiail exprea- CoprophUidss (Lacordaire, 1864). 

In th. Cre«to. Contemporary too., L 14. copropUlOB* (ko-prof'i-lns), a. [< Or. K&K pof, 
Ooprlda (kop'ri-dS), n. pi. (NL., < Courts + dung, ++&<>(, loving.] 1. Growing upon dung : 
•4aa.] In some systems of classification, a said of many fungi. —2. Fond of dung, as an 
family of lamellicom dung-beetles, typified by insect; coprophagous. 
the genus Copris , and related to or merged in OoprophilllB (ko-prof'i-lns), n. [NL. (Latreille, 


The 

typical genus of CopropkiUda, containing 5 spe- 
cies, of Europe, Africa, and South America, as 


the ScarabaidsB. They have convex bodies, large heads 1829), < Gr. sto pof, dung, + fatoc, loving.] 
with projecting clypeus, and, in the males, projections ' — t ... j ... 

also of the thorax. 

Ooprime (ko-pri'ne), 

-ina.] ™ 
tainini 
isespecl 

in the old 

are dilated (except in Canthidium ) 


T^ey iTsve ll-fointod antennn, 6-Jointed tarsi. Aliform CjOjtlC (kop'tik), a. and II. £< NL. CoptiCUS. < 

* riomen. ML. Cophti , Copts.] I. o. Pertaining to the 

Copts, as distinct from the Arabians and other 
inhabitants of modem Egypt. See II. 

IL n. 1. A Copt.— 2. The language of the 
Copts, descended from the ancient Egyptian 
(or the Hamitio family of languages), and used 
in Egypt till within the last two centuries, but 
now superseded as a living language by Arabic. 
The two chief dialects are the Memphltio end Thebeie. 
It Is still the liturgical language of the Coptic (Egyptian 
M onophysite) Church, but the Motions ere reed uAnblo 
eswefias Coptic. 


ing : 


tained from the plrat CopUs trtfoUa. 

- x._ — - ~~i., < Gr. xdflTftv, cut: in 

n of the leaves.] A 
small genus of plants, natural order Manmcu- 
laoea, natives of the north temperate aone, 
eoBiiiting of low smooth psfemuala with di- 
vided rooUeaves and small white fioiirers on 
scapes. A deooetion of the leaves and stelks of C. 4ri- 
folia, found In Canada and the northern parts cf the 
United States, Is used by the Indians for ooiorteg doth 
and skins yellow. The yellow, thread-like riusontes, 
whence the eemunon name atgpmhrsad, are need hi writ- 
dne a* a pure bitter tonic. The root <4 G.Tssto, ofOhlna 
and In<fla, known as Mlshml Miter, hie been long M rs- 
pute in India searsmedy for diseases of theeye.andisstlU 
muse as a bitter tonic. The spedee are found to contain 
of berborine. 

8. ^/S&Sa 1 


the second, and the third is distinct The antennn arc 
0-jointed, the head is free in repose, and the hind ooxn 
are obconio ; the fore tarsi are present or absent, chiefly as 
a sexual character, their absence being most frequent with 
the males. 

Ooprinus (ko-pri'nus), n. [NT.., < Gr. nAirpoc, 
dung.] A genus of hymenomycetous fungi, 
many species of which grow upon dung. The 
gills after maturity deliquesce and form an inky 
flnid. Coprinus comatus is edible. 

Oopvil (kop'ris), n. [NL., < Gr. utopoq, dung.] 
A genus of lamellicom beetles, of the family 
Boardbeeida, or made the type ol a family Cop- 
tides, having the lamellte of the antennal club 
alike, an expansive clypeus, a punctate pro- 


ppr.c^ 


trans, 


dung, feces, 4- erdote, standing : see static.] 
pathol., costiveness. 

Bee coppice. 

(kops), v . ; pret. 

[< copse, n. See 
out or trim, as brushwood, tufts of grass, and 
the like. 

By copsing the starvelings in the places where they arc 
new sown, [you may] case them sometimes to overtake 
even thdr untouched contemporaries. 

Evelyn, Forest Trass, UL 

2. To plant or preserve, fts underwoods. 
_ThenegiiK)tof eopsing wood cut down hajhbeenotfvgjr 


evil oonsequsnes. 


Swift, Addrees to ] 


A ftttti 0* XtuXnmvQS OeetlSS, 
of the fettHy Va s eimm , C.dUti* is a mmam New 




C 0 flZ 

Golden Tortobe>bMtle {Ceftecyel* murUhmlctm). 

4.1am, natural aUe, corerad with its dune, which It carries about 
on the organ known as the dung-lbrk \ b. save enlarged and with the 
dong taken from the fork; <, papa s d, beetle. (Lures show natural 


<JKaa&~*«,sass«i«s: 
swawwfaasrfsflssK a 

parte of time. . 

oopulattve (fcro'$-]#-thr), a. end it. [■> F. co- 
pulaqfm Sp. Pg. It oqptsfoffctt, < LL. eopktaU- 
cue, < L. oopulare, m. oopulatus, join together: 
see copulate, t>.] £ a. 1. Unitiiig or coupling; 
serving to unite or couple. 

If Hegel's 4 being’ were the mere lnflntttveof the copal* 
‘is,’ as Erdmann thought sot only would whatever copu- 
lotto • force It misfit retain still presuppose two terms to 
be connected, bat it Is impossible to empty the word of all 
notion of existenoe. 0. 8. HaU, German Culture, p. 168. 

2. Releiingor pertaining to copulation — Copu- 
lative oonjunotapn, in arum., a conjunction Joining 
together swo coordinate o fans es, or coordinate members 
of a clause; the conjunction and , and any other, as also, 
having a needy like office: as. he went and she came; 
riches and honors are temptations to pride. -Copula- 
ttvsiffoposttioXL See preposition. 

II« ft. 1. A copulative conjunction.— 2f. 
Connection. 

A fourth wife, which mokes more than one copulative in 
the rule of marriage. 

Ryoaut, Greek and Armenian Churches, p. 807. 

3. One who copulates. [Rare.] 


.ssy&ierjsstt mkssmk.* 

3f. Right to the use of literary manuscript; 
copyright. 

I use the word sow, in the teohnieel sense In which 
1 term nos been used for agea, to signify on 
‘ ht to the sole printing and publishing of 
" communicated by letters. 

Lord Mamfleld, quoted . in Drone. 


t) 


. C. auriehalcea is known os the 

„ i tortoise-beetle. Both feed upon the sweet potato, 

morning-glory, and other oonvolvnlaeeoas plants. 


England potato-beetle, 
golaen 


copulatively (kop^i-lA-tiv-li), adv. In a copu- 
- _ , lative manner. Hammond. 

oOD-tube (kop'tub), ft. In a Bpinning-machme, copulatory (kop>lA-t$-ri), o. [< copulate + 
the tube or spindle on which the cop of thread -ory,] 1, Relating nr per taining to copul atio n - 


or yam is formed. 

Oof lurus (kop-tU'rus), ft. [NL. (Schflnherr, 
1838), irreg. < Or. kAitteiv, out, + ovpd, tail.] A 
genus of curculios, containing numerous spe- 
cies, of North and South America and the West 
Indies. The rostrum reaches to the fore border of the 
metastemura, which often presents a depression into which 
it fits; the pro thorax is grooved across the fore border; 
the elytra are plane, triangular, or oval, usually short, 
sometimes spiny at the end ; and the body la very thick, 
and rhombofdal in shape. 

copula (kop'y-lft), ft. : pi. copulas , copula (-ljlz, 
-le). [< L. copula , a band, bond, link, oontr. of 
*co-apula, dim., < co-, together, + apere , in pp. 
aptus, join: see apt. Hence (from the L.) ult. 
couple, which is thus a doublet of copula."] 1. 
Ingram, and logic, that word or part of a propo- 
sition which expresses the relation between the 
subject and the predicate. Thus, in the proposition 
“Religion is indispensable to happiness, ” to is the copula 
Joining religion, the subject, with indispensable to happi- 
nest, the predicate, and Itself expressing merely the pred- 
ication or assertion whioh is the essential element of a 
sentence. Any other verb is capable of being analysed 
into the copula and a predicate: thus, 44 he lives" into 
44 he to living," and so on. 

2. In an organ, same as coupler. — 3. In anat., 
some coupling or connecting part, usually dis- 
tinguitihea by a qualifying term; especially, a 
median bone or cartilage connecting hyoidean 
and branchial arches, and also uniting opposite 
halves of these arches respectively, as a basi- 
branehiaL 

All the branohlol arches are united ventmlly by axygos 
pieces— the copula. 

Oegenbaur , Comp. Anat (trans.), p. 468. 

4. In law, sexual intercourse— Balanced oopula, 
In logic, a oopula whioh signifies a relation of equipa- 
nuice between subject and predicate. — Copula hyotdea, 
oopula Ungualla. in anal., the basis of the hyoid bone; 
the besihysT considered os the pic *' ‘ 


specifically, in zool., applied to the accessory 
generative organs.— 2. Uniting; copulative.— 

Ommlatorv doucIl In entom.. a cavity or sac in the ab- 
domen ofaiemale Insect, destined to receive the fertilis- 
ing fluid during copulation ; a kind of ipermatheca. 



It . . . wUl bring me In three hundred pounds t 

sftvaof the sale of the copy. Aims, Letters, No. U. 

7f. A copyhold tenure; tenure in general. 
Much. Thou know’st that Benquo, and Us Fleanoe* lives. 
Lady Jf. But In thorn nature's oozy’s not eteme. 

Shak n lit 1 

I finds that Waltham Abbey (for Benedictines at the 
first) had its oopie altered by Xing Henry the Second, and 
bestowed on Augustinions. Fuller, Ch. Hist, vL 1. 

8. A sice of writing-paper measuring 16 X 20 
inches. B. H. Knight. -Blind copy. See Wtouli.— 
Certified OOpy. 8«me ss qflce copy (which see. below}, 
—Copy Of OOfS oountaoaaoat, a mask ; a pretense. 

But this [acquiescence], os he afterwards confessed on 
his death-bed, . . . was only a copy qfhit countenance. 

Fielding, Jonathan Wild, lit 14. 

. If this application for my advice is not a copy if uousr 
countenance , a mask, if yon are obedienLI may yet set 
you right- Foote, The Author, it 

yin i „ 

L copy. See exemplify.— 1 

t of any writing, defaced with s 
corrections, obliterations, etc. : opposed to fair or dome 
copy.— Omos copy, in law, a transcript of a proceeding 
or reoord in the proper office of a court, authenticated by 
the officer having custody of the record, and usually un- 
der the seal of such office. Also called certified copy.— To 
oast off com. See cost i.— To Chungs oas*a oopyt, 
to alter one’s conduct ; adopt a different course. 

Methinks Bunkoes ohaungtng so your oolour, vpott the 
sodeine, you wti soone chaunge your coppie. 

Lyly, Euphuea, Anat of Wtt, p. 80. 
To hold OOpy. to act as a copy-holder, or a proof-feeder's 
assistant flee copy-holder*, L— To set a Oftff, to pre- 


first 


the family Turanuida or tyrant flycatchers : so 
called from the extraordinary development of 
the tail. The type is C. colonus (or ptaturue or 
filioauda). 

>py (kop'i), ft. ; pi. copies (-is). [Early mod. 
f also ooppy, coppie , copie: < ME. copy, copie, 
< OF. copie, abundance, plenty, a transcript, 
copy, F. copie (> D. kop\j = G. copie ss Dan. Sw. 
hope), a transenpt, copy, ss Pr. Sp. Pg. It. copia, 
abundance, a transcript, copy, <L. copia, abun- 
dance, plenty, multitude, facilities, opportuni- 
ty, hence also, in ML. (from the notion of abun- 
dance, plentv), a transcript, copy; prob. contr. 
from *oo-opia, < co-, together, + opes, riehes 
(of. inopia, want) : see opulent.'] If. Abun- 
dance ; plenty; copiousness. 

This Spoyne . . . hath grete copy and plente of cos- 
tellies], of hors, of metal, and of hony. 

Treviso, Works (el Babtngton} I. SOL 


It is the part of every obsequious servant to be sure to 
1 ana 

to 

iey « 

ater copy. 


have daily about him copy and variety of colours. 

8. Junto n, ~ “ ‘ ‘ " 


Cynthia's Bevels, v. 2. 
can (however unfitly), 


site halves of the hyoidean gill-arch.— Oopula of lnMu- 
Shm. in logic, a oopula which signifies that the objects 
denoted by the subject are among those denoted by the 
predicate. 

ooputar (kop'O-lfr). a. [< copula + -ai^.] In 
gram* and topic, relating to or of the nature of 
a oopula. 

copulate (kop'fi-Ut), r.: pret. and pp. copu- 
latoA ppr.oo&ulattna. [< HL. copulatus, pp. of 
mpmare (> Ii copwarezs Sp. Pg. copular at F. 
mpmler), unite, couple (> ult couple, v.), < co- 
pula, a band, bond: see oopula, couple .] I.t 
taftf . To join together. Bailey. 

ZL intrane. To unite as a pair: especially, 
to unite sexually. 

COjmlfttot (kop'^4lt), a. [< L. eopulotut, pp. : 
town*!* W, l J dMi Baoo*'- OopalM* «- 

ift'dini), ». tv V. cop «to- 
{w»»It. eopnia»ime, <L. t e p i t k m o(th), < coftb 
pp. wptUatua, unite: eee eoputa to, l 

tm set of oeqplbif ; oonjtmetkm; union. 

F u ttoaheem, Arte of Ing. POette. 


Now because they speak all thi 
they are thought to have the greai 

B. Joneon, Discoveries. 

Food for hone in great copie. Strype, Beccwds. 

2. A duplication, transcription, imitation, or 
reproduction of something; that which is not 
an original. 

Good captain, will you give me a copy of the sonnet you 
writ to Diana in behalf ox the Count Bouslllon? 

Shah, All’s Well, iv. 8. 

Corinna frowns awhile, 

Hell's torments are hut oopto# of his smart 

Quartet, Emblems, lv. 6. 

A copy after Baffaelle is more to be commended than an 
original of any Indifferent painter. 

Dryden, Parallel of Poetry and Pointing. 

Specifically-- 3. A completed reproduction, or 
one of a set or number of reproductions or imi- 
tations, containing the same matter, or having 
the same form ana appearance, or exeouted in 
the same style, as an exemplar : a duplicate ; 
a transcript: as, a oopy of the Bible. 

My copy of the book printed neare 60 yearss ago. 

Evelyn, Diary, Aprils*, 1681 

4. The thing copied or to be oopied ; something 
set for imitation or reproduction ; a pattern, ex- 
emplar, or model; specifically, an example of 
penmanship to be oopied by a pupil. 

8uoha 


Might he a copy to thesa youmpr times, 

v Whioh, foUoWd well, woulddemonstrafet 

But goers book ward. Shak, AH's WsU, i 8. 

He was the marie and tfaa, oopy sad book. 

That fashion'd others. Sum., 8 Hen/TV., it a 

8. In printing, written or printed matte given 
to the prints he reproduced in type. 


pare something to serve as a c 
top of the page of a writ! 

We took him vetting of boys* copies. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VL, tv. S. 

copy (kop'i), v . ; pret. and pp. cqj 
ing. [< ME. eopien (= D. h>pier 
ss Dan. kopiere as Sw. kopiera), < OF. copter, F. 
copier « Sp. Pg. oopiar ss It. copiare , < ML* 

’ ire, copy (of. LL. oopiari, furnish one’s 
abundantly with something), < copia, a 
r , L. abundance: see copy, ft.] £ front, 
’o imitate; follow as a model or pattern. 

To copy her few nymphs aspired. 

Her virtues fewer swains admired. Swift. 

To copy beauties forfeits all pretence 
To fame to oopy faults It want of sense. 

ChurcMU, Roedad, L 467. 
My future will not copy fair my past 
On any leaf but Heaven's. 

Mrt. Browning, Sonnet 

2. To make a copy of; duplicate; reproduce; 
transcribe: sometimes followed by out, espe- 
cially when applied to writing: as, to copy out 
a set of figures. 

There con be no doubt but that laws apparently good 
are (as It were) things copied out of the very tables of 
that nigh everlasting law. Booker , Eecles. Polity, 1 16. 

These are also proverbs of Solomon, which the men of 
Hesektah king of Judah copied out Prov. xxv. L 

Copying camera. See camera. 

Jut intram. To imitate, or endeavor to belike, 
something regarded as a model; do something 
in imitation of an exemplar: sometimes fol- 
lowed by q/lfcr: as, to copy after bad precedents. 

Some . . . never fail, when they copy, to follow the 
bad as well as the good. 

Dryden, tr. of Dnfresnoy's Art of Fainting. 

copy-book (kop'i-btk), n. A hook in which 
copies are written or printed for learners to 
imitate. 

Fair as a text B in a copy-book. Shak., LLL.v.1 

oopyer, n See copier. 

copyhold (kop'i-hold), ft. [< copy + hoUL] l. 
In England, a tenure of lands or a manor, ac- 
cording to the custom of the manor, ana by 
copy or court-roll; or a tenure for which the 
tenant has nothing to show except the rolls 
made by the steward of the lord’s court, which 
contain entries of the admission of the original 
or former tenant, his surrender to the use of 
another, or alienation, or his death, and the 
claim and admission of the heir or devisee. 
There ore two sorts of oopyhold : the first Is styled an- 
cient de m ons, or a customary freehold ; and the seoond 
a hew tenure, or mere copyhold. Copyhold property can- 
not be now areated, for Che foundation on which it rests 
is that the propert y has been poeeeesed time out of 
mind by oopy of oourtroU.snd that the tenements are 
with the manor. Copyholds now descend to the heir at 
law, aooordlng to the ivies that regulate the descent of 
lU other UnB of estate in land. 


oopyfcold 


IBM 




Abtg. Oh, will you kill me? 

Rog. I do not think I cm ; 

Youre like * copyhold , with nine Eves bit. 

beau, and F.l ., Scornful Lady, iv. 1. 

There waa even a manor court which took cognisance 
of their rights, and In which the ancient, though inferior, 
title of copyhold , or a right to land by virtue of a copy of 
the roll of the manor court, may lie said to have been in- 
vented. British Quarterly Rev., LXXXIII. 274. 

8. Land held in copyhold. 

Item, to the thyrde we saye that no coppy-holder that 
doeth surrender hys eoppyholde oughto to paye any her- 
ryott vpon the surrender of hys coppyholde except* yt tie 
In extremis of deathe. English Qua* (B. B. T. 8.), p. 441. 
Enfranchisement Of oopyhold lands. See enfran- 
chisement. 

' - yhold + 

l in copy- 

hold: 

A copyholder Is a tenant of a manor who is said to hold 
his tenement “ at the will of the lord according to the 
custom of the manor. " This means that the tenant's rights 
are nominally dependent on the will of the lord ; but the 
lord Is bound to exercise his will according to the custom, 
so that the tenant is really as safe as if he wore an abso- 
lute owner. F. Pollock, Land Laws, p. 43. 


an international arrangement by which toi™ 

author residing In on* opuntcr may bq protested by 
copyright in such other countries as are parties to the 


w it of, as a Book or 
the requirements of 
right. 

copweb (kop'web), «• 
tal form of “ J 


t To seeuife a copy- 
. , By complying with 
ie law; eater for copy- 


TWa . 

in the Louis X?: style. Bee rococo. 
ooaullla-Jtiit iyflkrat). a. ns fruit of 

a native of Brasil. The nut is S or 4 fcichw 


long, ovaLof a rich brown color, and eoaalsta of a very 
b»ri, thick shell with two small kernels In toe - A 


The sheUisextemdvehruMd to totmg^andeg p^^^ 


An obsolete or dialec- making ornamantal ends for uabreUa-li 


copyholder 1 (kop'i-hol # d6r), n. r< oopyh 
-or*.] One who is possessed of Iana in 


A copyholder is not a hirer but an owner of land. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 322. 

copy-holder 2 (kop'i-hdrd6r), n. 1. In printing , 
a proof-readers assistant, who reads the copy 
aloud or follows it while the proof is read, for 
the detection of deviations from it in the proof. 
—8. A device for holding copy in its place, as 
on a printer’s frame or on a type-writer. 
COpyLng-ink (kop'i-ing-ink), n. 1. A writing- 
fluid, containing sugar or some other viscous 
substance, used for writings intended to be du- 
plicated by a copying-press.— 2. A printing- 
ink used in printing blanks, letter-heads, etc., 
from which letter-press copies may afterward 
betaken. 

copying-machine (kop'i-ing-ma-shen*), *• 
Same as copying-press. 

copying-paper (kop'i-ing-pii # p6r), n. Thin un- 
sized paper used in duplicating writings by a 
copying-press. 

COpyLng-ptlldl (kop ' i-ing-pen ' sil) , n. A pencil 
composed of graphite, kaolin or gum arabic, 
and blue-violet aniline. Marks made with it can 
be reproduced in the copying-press like those 
of copying-ink. 

Copying-press (kop'i-ing-pres), n. A machine 
for copying any piece of writing in facsimile, or 
for producing duplicates of letters, invoices, 
and other manuscripts. There are several varieties, 
but generally the original document is written with a 
special kind of ink, and a copy is obtained from it on thin 
paper which has been dampened, by means of pressure. 
Also called copying-machine. 

copying-ribbon (kop'i-ing-rib'on), «. A ribbon 
prepared with copying-ink, for use in a type- 
writer when the copy is to be duplicated. 
OOpyinm (kop'i-izm), n. [< copy + The 

practice of copying or imitating; mere imita- 
tion. [Bare.] 

MM. Gaucherel, Rajon, and Brunet-Debaines have in- 
terpreted some of the most difficult amongst the later 
works of Turner in a manner which recalls them vividly 
to our recollection, which Is far better than heavy, unin- 
telligent copyietn. Hamerton, Graphic Arts, p. 444. 

copyist (kop'i-ist), n. [< copy + mt, after P. 
copiste : see copist.] A copier : a transcriber ; 
an imitator; specifically, one whose occupation 
is to transcribe documents or other manu- 
scripts. 

No original writer ever remained so unrivalled by suc- 
ceeding copyists as this Sicilian master [Theocritus], 

J. Warton, Essay on Pope, i. 9. 

COpy-money (kop'i-mun'i), n. Money paid for 
copy or copyright; compensation for literary 
work. Boswell. 

They [papers on electricity] swelled to a quarto volume, 
which has had five editions, and coat him [the publisher] 
nothing for copy-money. Franklin, Autobiog., I. 346. 

COpyopla (kop-i-o'pi-§), n. In pathol., fatigue 
or weariness of vision ; weakness of sight; co- 
popsia. 

fright (kop'i-rlt), n. [< copy + right, ». 
:clnsive right to multiply andf to dispose oi 
copies of an intellectual production (throne)*, 
the right which the law affords for protecting 
the produce of man’s intellectual industry from 
being made use of by others without adequate 
recompense to him (Broom and Hadley), it la a 
right given by law for a limited number of years, upon cer- 
tain conditions, to the originator of a book or other writing, 
peintlng.sculpture, design, photograph, musical compoeT- 
or similar production, or to his assignee. It 


spends to the potent of an invention. In the United 
States the term it 28 yean, with the privilege of renewal 
for 14 yean; In England It to 42 yean, or toe period 
of the author** life and 7 years additional, which* 
over period is toe longer. -Zoismaf 


coqne (kok), n. [F., lit a shell: see cock*, 
cockle*.] A small bow or loop of ribbon used 
in decorative trimming. 

coquelicot (kok'li-kd), ft. [Also written coque- 
lico; F. coquelicot, formeriy coqueUcoq, wild 
poppy: so called from its resemblance in color 
to a cock’s crest the word being a variant of 
coquelicoq , eoqueUcon, eoquerieo, an imitation of 
the cry of a cock, oockaaoodle-doo : see cocfc 1 .] 
Wild poppy; corn-rose ; hence, the color of 
wild poppy ; a color nearly red, or red mixed 
with orange. 

coqnett, n. and a. See codec t* and coquette . 
coquet (kp-ket'), v . ; pret. and pp. coquetted, 
ppr. coquetting, [n D. hoketter&n = G. eoquet- 
ttren = Dan. kokettere = Sw. kokettera, < F . co- 
queter, coquet, flirt, orig. swagger or strut like 
a cock, < coquet, a little cock, hence a beau, 
fem. coquette, a coquette, as adj. coquettish: 
see cocket*, coquette .] L tram . To attempt 
out of vanity, to attract the notice, admiration, 
or love of; entertain with compliments and 
amorous flattery ; treat with an appearance of 
amorous tenderness. 

You arc coquetting a maid of honour. Swift. 

II, in tram. 1. To trifle in love ; act the lover 
from vanity ; endeavor to gain admirers. 

Young ashes pirouetted down, 

Coquetting with young hooches. 

Tennyson, Amphion. 

Hence— 2. To trifle, in general; act without 
seriousness or decision. 

The French affair had dragged on. Elisabeth had co- 
quetted with it as a kitten plays with a ball. 

Frauds, Hist Eng., viil. 

coquetoon (kok-e-tdn'), n. An antelope of west- 
ern Africa, Cenhalophus rufllatus. P. L. Sdatcr. 
coquetry (koTtet-ri), n.; pi. coquetries (-riz). 
[CF. coquetterie, < coquette , a coquette.] Effort 
to attract admiration, notice, or love, from van- 
ity or for amusement ; affectation of amorous 
tenderness; trifling in love. 

Women . . . without a dash of coquetry. 

Addison, Spectator. 

Coquetry, with all Its pranks and teasings, makes the 
spice to your dinner— the mulled wine to your supper. 

D. O. Mitchell, Reveries of a Bachelor, II. 
=ByiL Hee JHrtalion. 

Ooquetta bark. See bark*. 
coquette (ko-ket'), *• and a. [Formerly also 
coquet (originally applied to men as well as to 
women) ; < F. coquette, a coquette, a flirt, a pert 
or flippant woman, prop. fem. of coquet , a beau, 
as adj. coquettish, nirting, lit. a little cock : see 
cocket*, which is the same word in earlier form.] 

1. ft- 1. A woman who endeavors to gain the 
admiration of men; a vain, selfish, trifling wo- 
man, who endeavors to attract admiration and 
advances in love, for the gratification of her 
vanity; a flirt; a jilt. 

A cold, vain and Interested coquette . . . who could ven- 
ture to flirt with a succession or admirers In the just con- 
fidence that no flame which she might kindlo in them 
would thaw her own loe. Macaulay, Hist Eng., xlx. 

The slight coquette, she cannot love. 

Tennyson, Early Sonnets, vil. 

2. pi. A group of crested humming-birds, of the 
genus Lophornis (which see). 

ILt a. Coquettish ; like a coquette. 

Coquet and Coy at once her Air, 

Both study'd. Congreve, Amoret 

He was last week producing two or three letters which 
he writ in his youth to a coquette lady. 

Addison, The Han of the Town. 

[Uettifih (kp-ket'ish), a. [< coquette + -ish.] 
ke a coquette ; of or pertaining to or charac- 
terised by or practising coquetry. 

A coquettish mann er . 

H. Swinburne, Travels through Spain. 
She meant to weave me a snare 
Of some coquettish deceit. 

Tennyson, Maud, ri. 

coquettilhly (k$-ket'4sh-li), adv. In a coquet- 
tish manner. 


eoquille (k$-k61')t *. [F., lit. a shell: see 

cockle*.] A part of the guard of a sword-hilt. 
Bee kUt shell. 

coqulllo (k$-k£l'yft), a. [Bp., a email shell, a 
oocoanut, etc. : see oooWeaj The physiocrat, 
Jatropha Curcas . 

coqulabite (kp-ldm'hlt), n. [< Coquimbo (see 
def.) + -to 8 .] A hydrous sulphate of iron, of 
a white or yellowish color, forming beds in a 
trachytio rock in the province of Coquimbo, 
Chili. Also called white copperas . 
coquimbo (k$-khn'bo), n. [S. Amer.] The 
burrowing owl of South America, Speotyto e u- 
nioularia . Bee Speotyto, and out under owl. 

coquina (k£-k*'n|), a. [< Bp. cpquina, shell- 
fish in general, also cockle, dimA L. concha, a 
shell : see conch, cockle*.] A rock made up of 
fragments of marine shells, slightly consolidat- 
ed by pressure and infiltrated calcareous mat- 
ter. The name ie chiefly applied to a rook of this kind 
occurring on the east ooast of Florida, and used to aotne 
extent ae a building material. 

coquito (k$-k£'td), a. [Sp.. a small oocoanut, 
dun. of coco , oocoanut.] The Jubeea spectabi- 
lis , a very beautiful palm of Chili, allied to the 
cocoanut, and growing to a height of 40 or 60 
feet. It bears numerous small edible nuta, and the sap, 
obtained by felling the trees, is boiled to a sweet syrup, 
which, under the name of palm-honey (miel de pahna), is 
highly esteemed in the domestic economy of the Chilians. 

COT 1 (kflr), a. [L. cor (cord-) = Gr. mpdia = 
E. heart: see Corel- and heart. ] The heart, in 
the anatomical sense ; the physiologically cen- 
tral organ of the system of blood-vessels Cor 

CarolL [NL. : L. cor « E. heart; Caroli, gen. of ML 
Carolus , Charles (In sense (6) with reference to Charles's 
Wain) : see heart and carl.) (a) A heart made of allver 
or gold, sometimes set with jewels, symbolising the heart 
of King Charles I. of England. It was worn or carried 
by enthusiastic royalists, (b) A yellowish star of the 
third magnitude, below and behind the tail of the Great 
Bear, designated by Flamsteed as 12 Canum Veuaticorum, 
but treated aa a constellation on the globe of Senex (Lon- 
don. 1740) and by some other English astronomers. GOT 
Hydra [L (NLA the heart of Hydra: cor « E. heart; 
Hydras, gen. of Hydra\ a star of the second magnitude in 
the southern constellation Hydra. See cut under Hydra. 
— Oar Leonlg [L (NL), the heart of Leo: cor*E. heart; 
leonis, gen. of Iso. a lion : see lion ,|, another name for Be- 
gulns, a star of the first magnitude in the constellation 
Leo. Sec cut under Leo.— COT SqorplOUla [L, the heart 
of Scorpio : cor *= E. heart ; ecorpionu, gen. of seorpioin-\ 
a scorpion, the constellation ScorploJ. another name for 
An tares, a star of the first magnitude in the zodiacal con- 
stellation Scorpio.— Oor ViUoiram [NL, villous heart], a 
heart the external surface of widen is mode rough and 
shaggy by a perlcarditic fibrinous exudation. 

COrty, n. See core*, corps*. 

certy, n. [Origin obscure.] A kind of fish. 

A salmon, cor, or chevln, 

Will feed you six or seven. 

B. Jonson , The Honour of Wales. 

COT 4 (kdr), n. [Heb.] A Hebrew and Phenici&n 
oil-measure, supposed to be equal to 96 United 
States (old wine) gallons. The cor (translated 
measure) is mentioned in Luke ivi. 7 as a dry 
Also ehor. 


coquiUsfi (F. pron. kd-kWylah'J, n. 
lUl-anunaL a shell, < < 


[F.,a 

ilL< coquiue, a shell: seero- 
quiUe, cockle*. 1 Id Taecorathe art, an imitation 
ittonal copyright, of shells, or tne use of forms borrowed from 


Concerning the ordinance of oil, the hath of oil. yeahsll 
offer the tenth part of s bath out of the oor, which ie an 
homer of ten baths. Bsek. xlv, 14. 

oor-* Assimilated form of com-, cos-, before r. 
See com-. 

Oor. An abbreviation of Corinthians. 

COTA, n. Bee corah. 

coracacromlftl (kor'ak-e-krfl'mi-fl), a. Same 
as coraoo-aoronUal. 

Oorada (k6-rft'si-ft), n. [NL. (Brinson, 1760), 
< Gr. i t6pa$, a raven, a crow: see Coraa.J A 
genus of corvine birds, including the chough 
or red-legged crow, C. graculus , usually called 
Pyrrhooorax or FregUm graculus. See cut un- 
der chough . 

ooradas (kf-r&^si-M), s. [Gr. wpariat,* kind 
of raven or crow. < tdpaf (xopos-). a raven, a 
crow: see Corea. 1 If. An Aristotelian name 
of some bird described as being like a crow and 
red-billed: either the red-legged chough, Byr- 
rhocorm graculus, or the alpuc, P. alpim*. — 
2. [cop.] (NL.] In modem omith. : (ofVBamc 
mCoracia. VieUlot, 1616. (6) The typical ge- 
nus of the family Coraciidat, containing me true 
rollers, mhuaCoracia* garrutaot Bmfeaud 
Africa, apd other species, not related to^^ arOjflh 
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oornco-acromial (kor^kfi-a-kra'ini-tl), a. [< 
coraoo(to) 4- acromion 4 -«Z.] In ana*., per- 
taining to the ooraooid and the acromion. Also 
rfrrnrffrrrmfnr Chi ri oo t o P F— ff 1 UfuMii iitoat 
ligament which connects the acromion with the coracoid, 
and Is one of the accessory structures which defend the 
Should er»joint 

k6-brfi'ki-fcl), a. and ft. 


Common tboUor [Cermcia* gmrruim). 


[( NLi COTkmjwi wvmutM) 
pertaining to the ooraeoi 


a. In ana*., 
thebraehiumor 


OameUto (kor-&-sTi-de), 
dat,2(&), 4-wS.I A fax 
non-passerine and not rel 


r ,n.pl. [XL., < Cora- 
A family of piearian birds, 
lot related to the crows, be- 
longing to the group of eocoygomorphs, and 
typified by the genus Coradas. it contains the 
form* known as rollers, of the genera Coradas, Kuryeto- 
mtu, Leptoeomue, Braahypteraciai, Atslomia , and Gfeobi- 
oataa, of Africa, Asia, and Europe. The Corodidea are 
flsairostral, and related to the broad bills, todies, and mot- 
mot*. The term ha* sometimes been made to cover an as- 
semblage of all the«e bird* together, but 1* now definitely 
restricted as above. Also written Coraddm, Coradadm, 
Coraeiadidm. 

Ooraoiinm (ko-ras-i-I'nS), n. pi. [XL., < Cora- 
das, 2 (6). 4- -inas.) The typical subfamily of 
the Coraotides, distinguishing’ the rollers proper 
(of the genera Coracias and Eurystomus ) from 
the isolated Madagascan forms of the genera 
Leptosomus and Brackyp ter ados, which respec- 
tively represent other subfamilies. G. R. Gray. 
Also Coradncs, Coraoiance , Coradana, Corada- 
dinas. See cut under Coradas. 

Gor&dnat (kor-a-fli'nl), ft. [XL. (Vieillot, 1810), 

< L. corax (come-), a raven, crow: see Corax and 
coracine . ] A genus name under which Vieillot 
grouped a number of heterogeneous species of 
birds, including certain fruit-crows of South 
America with some campophagine forms of the 
old world. It has been applied by other authors to sun- 
dry species of Oumnoderinca, Campephagidat, etc. The 
type was Qymnoaems foatidua. 

Oc»mdn» 1 t (kor-a-si'ne), n. pi. [XL.. < L. corax 
( corao -), a raven, crow, 4- -inat. Ct. Coradna 
and eoradne.) A term applied by Swainson in 
1831 to the South American fruit-crows, of the 
subfamily Gymnodcrina of the family Cotingidce . 
Also Coradninw. 

Ooradnm 2 (kor-a-si'ne), ft. pi. [XL.] Same 
as Voradina. 

coradna 1 1 (kor'a-sin), n. r< L. coradnus, < Or. 
KopaKivofy also KQfWKtvaq, a fish like a perch, found 
in the Xile, so called from its black color (cf. 
Kupatuvoc, a young raven), < mpdiuvoc , adj., like a 
raven, < *6pa f ( ttopan -), a raven: see Corax .) A 
fish anciently called coradnus, generally iden- 
tified with the Chromis chromis , a species of the 
family Pomaoentridai. By the older authors it was 
identified with the Seieana or Corvina umbra or nigra or 
with the Umbrina cirrhoaa. 

The golden-headed eoradne out of Egypt 

Middleton , Game at Chess, v. 8. 

eoradne^, a. [< L. coradnus, < Gr. Hopdtctvoc, like 
a raven, raven-black, < ndpaf ( xopas -), a raven: 
see Cor ax.) Blaek ; raven-black. 

Ooradninmt (ko-ras-i-nTnfi). n. pi. Same as 
Coradncs 1 . Bonaparte, 1837 : Cabanis, 1847. 
ooradoid (ko-ras'f-oid), a. K Coradas 4 - oid .] 
Roller-like; specifically, related to the Cora- 
cUdas, or belonging to the Coradoidea. 
Oaraddis® (ko-ms4-oi'd$-$), a. pi. [XL.. < 
Coracias 4- -oidet a] A superfamily of birds, in- 
cluding the families SteatomUhidas, Podargidce , 
Caprknuloidm, CoracHdcs, and Leptosomatidcs, 
or the oil4>irds, podargues, goatsuckers, rollers, 
and kirumbos. See ooradoid. 

(ko-ias-i-ros'trfis), n.pl [XL., 

< L. corax (eoroc-), a rav< 
rostrum, beak.] A gene 
birds, considered as an 
order of Passcrcs. A. 

E. Brckm. 

corag<i<kor ;*4d),n. [< 

• W. borwgl, ntiioewrwgl, a 
coracle, ioorwg, ewrwg, 
a frame, omasa, boat, 

» Ir. mrachem, a MR : 
ten outrank.] A fisher- 
man's boat used in 
Wales and on many 
parts of the Irish 
°o 0 at, madeby covering 
f riflte fra®® wro 
leatim or oil-cloth; a 
kind offcoU-boat. Also 

wmmmmuUkCaaati*. 


upper arm, or to the humerus: applied to the 
ooraeobrachialis. 

n. n. The ooraeobrachialis. 
ooraoobrachialia (kor # §-ko-brak-i-&'lis), a. 
used as n . ; pi. coracobrachialcs (-15*). [XL., < 
eoracoidcs , coracoid, 4 L. bvmUum. arm : see 
coracoid and brachial.) A muscle which arises 
from the coracoid in common with the long 
head of the biceps, and is inserted into the 
shaft of the humerus, its inner border forma for 
some distance the surgical guide to the brachial artery ; 
its action tends to extend the upper arm. See cut under 


coracoclavicnlar (koi4^ko-kla-vik'$-l#r), a. 

[< ooraco(id) 4 davicula 4 -or®.] In anat, per- 
tmMm to the ooraooid and the clavicle.— Oara- 
codavibular ligament, * strong fibrous band passing 
between and binding together the clavicle and the cora- 
coid. It is divided into two portions, called from their 
sliape conoid and trapexoid. 

coracocoflt&l (kor # §-kd-kos ' tal), a. Same as 
costocoracoid. 

ooracohameraKkor^a-ko-hu'mg-ral), a. [< , 

coracoCid) 4 humerus 4 -aZ.] In anat., pertain- a prime 

ing to the ooraooid and the humerus Ooraco- usually 

humeral ligament, a fibrous band which forms a part of scapula 
the capsularligament of the shoulder-joint. 

coracoid (kor'a-koid), a. and n. [< XL. cora- 
coides , coracoiacus , < Gr. KopaKoetdfc, like a raven 
or crow, < K6pa£ («opa«-), a raven or crow (see 
Corax), 4 eldoc, form.] I. a. 1. Shaped like a 
crow’s beak. — 2. Pertaining to the coracoid; 
connected with the coracoid : as, the ooraooid 
ligament.- ooraooid bone. Same as Il.-Oaraooid 
fontanelle, a spaoe or vsculty between or 

ooraooid element!, as In batrachlana.— G „ 

06SS. the coracoid of a mammal above a monotreme. 

UL n . The distal or ventral element of the 
scapular arch, extending from the scapula to 
or toward the sternum, of whatever size, shape, 
or position : so named from the fact that in 
adult man it somewhat resembles the berfk of a 
crow in size and shape. See out under scapula. 

A nals the oora- 

independent 
icr-bladc and 

at the other with the sternum. (See cuts under kypoeli- 
dium and pectoral.) In all mammals above the mono- 
tremea It is much reduced, becoming s mere process of 
the scapula, firmly ankylosed therewith and having no 
connection with the sternum, hut normally having an in- 
dependent center of ossification. In amphibians the cora- 
coid varies in condition and relations, but when present 
conforms to the above definition. In batrachians the 
coracoid Is divided by a large membranous space or fon- 
tanel into a coracoid proper, which lies behind this space, 
a persistently cartUsginous epicoracoid, which bounds the 
spaoe internally, and aprecoraooid in front of It In fishes 
the term coracoid has been applied to several different 
parts, on the assumption of their homology with the cora- 
coid of the higher vertebrates (sec cut nnder eeapulooora- 
add) : (a) by Cuvier and his followers, to the teleotem- 
poral ; (6) by Owen and others, to the preecapdla ; (c) by 
Parker and other late writers, to the nypoooraoold ; (d) 
by Gill, to the inner cartilage of the scapular arch and 
the bones into which it is disintegrated in the higher 
fishes. See these names, and also ectoooraooid, epicora- 


srHnw div asi e A of certain mm<ootdmmaUU types, to the 
Vmmrm of Bundevall, and to the Pmaeeree of most modern 
aathois. It ban immense* assemblage, oontstaing a ma- 
jority of all birds, l&ey exhibit the typical passerine 
stracture, or the “erwr tom/* Their technical charac- 
ters are: an aglthognatbous palate: nobasipterygoldpro- 
oeiMs ; a forked manubrium stern! : the sternum sbigle- 
notched behind and with fiiort oostiferous extent (with 
few exceptions): usually a bypoclidiuw: an accessory 
scapulohumeral bone ; a mobile Insistent hallux directed 
backward ; a normal ratio of digital phalanges (2. ft, 4, 6): 
one carotid, the left ; a syrinx presenting every degree of 
complexity; a nude oil-gland ; and aftersbafted plumage. 
Huxley wee inclined to divide this great group primarily 
into two, one containing Manura (to which add Atrichia), 
the other all the rest. See Paaaarea. 
coracomorpMc (kor'a-k^-mdr'flk), a. [<Cdra- 
comorpkm 4 -to.] PertgimSmg to or having the 
characters of the Corocomorphm. 
ooracopectoral (ko^-kd-pek'to-rj)!). a. In 
anat., connected with or connecting the cora- 
coid and the thorax: as, a coracqpectordl mus- 
cle. 

coraoopectoralis (ko^-kd-pek-ts-rA'lis), a. 
used as a.; pi. eoracopectorales (-lez). [XL.: 
as coraco(ia) 4 pectoral.) The lesser pectoral 
muscle, or pectoralis minor, arising from the 
front of the chest, and inserted into the cora- 
coid. Coues. 

coraco-proooracoid (kor^a-kd-prd-kor'arkoid), 
a. [< coraco(id) 4 procoracoid.) Pertaining to 
the coracoid and the proeoracoid : as, a coraoo- 
procoracoid symphyseal ligament, 
eoraooaeamilar (ko^a-kd-skap'^-lfirj.a. and n. 
[< ooraooid) 4 scapular.] La. 1. Of or per- 
taining to the coracoid and the scapula. — 2. 
Consisting of a coracoid and a scapula. 

The pectoral arch [of sn osseous fish] slways oonsitts of 
a primarily cartilaginous coraco-acapularpartUm — which 
“ ossifies In two pieces, a coracoid below, and a 
above— and of sundry membrane bones. 

Bualey, Anat Vert, p. 1ST. 
Ooraoosoapular angle, in omith., the inclination of the 
axes of the coracoid and of the scapula toward each other. 
It is normally leas than 90*, as in nearly all birds, but In 
the ratite birds approaches 180*, thus affording one of the 
strong diagnostic marks of Ratite s as compared with Can- 
natoc .— OoraooecapUlar foramen, me /oraman. 

XL*. That which consist* of a coracoid and 
a scapula. 

Cartilages which are placed side by side and articulate 
with the coraeo-aeapular. Huxley, Anat Vert, p. 188. 

Also scapulocoracoid . 

coraooote&l (kor-a-kos't§-al), a. [< coracosteon 
4 -al.) Of or pertaining to the coraoostea: as, 
a coracosteal ossification, 
coracosteon (kor-a-kos'tf-on), 91. [XL., < Gr. 
Kbpai- ( KopaK :-), a raven, 4 oarkov, hone.] In or- 
nith ., a separate ossification of the sternum, or 
breast-bone, in relation with the coracoid: a 
term correlated with Igphosteon, pleurostcon, 
metostcon, and urosteon . Parker. 
coraoorertebral r ‘ 
ooraeo(id) 4 vertebra 4 -al.] 
coracoid bone and the vertebrae : appli 
angle of the scapula which is formed by its 
coracoid and vertebral borders, in man the poe- 
tero-superior angle. 

coradicate (kd-rad'i-k&t), a. [< eo- 1 4 radi- 
cate, a.) In phUol , of the same root ; of the 
same ultimate origin. Skeat 
coraget, ft. and r. An obsolete form of courage. 
coran, cora (kd'rfi), w. [< Hind, hard, new, 
plain (as silk undyed).] An India-pattem silk 
handkerchief.— Oorah silk, a light washable silk from 
the East Indies, of creamy-white color. 


Oorabismt (ka'^imO, 


n . [< Corah, Korah (LL. 



a. [< coracoid 4 
e ooraooid. 

ooraooidemi" (kor-a-koi'd$-us), a. used as ft.; 
pL coracoidci (-!). [NL. : see coracoid .) The 
coracobrachial muscle, 
crow (see Corax), 4 coraoomandibular (kor'a-kd-man-dib'fi-lhr), a. 
name of the corvine [< coraco(id) 4 mandibula 4 -or*.] m anat., 
pertaining to the coracoid bone ana the mandi- 
ble or lower jaw-bone : as, a coraeomandibuiar 
muscle. 

ooraoomandilralaris (kor , ^-k5-man-dib-9-l& / - 
rls),a. wiasa.; pi. ooracomandibulares (-rdz). 
[XL. : see coracomandibuknr.) A eoraooman- 
oibular muscle of some animals, as sharks, 
arising from the pectoral arch, and inserted 
into the lower jaw. 

oortoomorph (kor^k^-mfirf), n. One of the 
Coracomorphm ; aorowfonn. 

OrFripat aroven^a 
crow, 4 uopfi, form.] One of two great groups 
of birds*(OKpeetoM#^pto being the other) into 
which Huadey dividsS his JBgmogmlhm. itoor- 
mmmds to tbs TJnnssn P ut ss m at ths Cuvtarian Pm* 


Core), mentioned in Xum. xvh 1, etc., 4 -tost.] 
‘ - * bellii * ‘ ‘ 


A factious, contentious, or rebellious spirit: in 
allusion to the factious action of Corah and 
his company as recounted in Xumbers xyi. 
[Rare.] 

There are some, not thoughtless persons, who, in nu- 
merating the troublesome ana scandalous things that have 
disturbed us in our New-English wilderness, have com- 
plained of a crime which they have distinguished by the 
name at eorahiam, or that litigious and levelling qplrit 
with which the separation has been leavened. 

C. Mother, Hag. Chris., viL 1. 

ooral (kor'al), n. and a. [Bariy mod. E. also 
ooraU, corral, oorrati, < ME. coral, < OF. coral, 
F. coral comil as Pr. coralhm Bp. Pg. coral as 
ltcoralloo0.horaalaaQ.kordUecslma.kordl 
rn 8w. komU m OBulg. koralya as Serv. kraliyesh, 
kralish m Pol. kora* as Rugs. koraUM , korallA, 
dial. kraUym Ldth. koralms, karelkis m Lett krele 
Hung, Is olaris, Maris, < LL. coraUum (XL. 
coralZHon), L. coridHus, prop. coraUum. ourakuen. 
< Gr. nopcAXnp, Ionic mvpa Xun/, ooral, osp. red 
ooral ; uli. origin uncertain.] L ft* 1. A general 
term for the hard calcareous skeleton secreted 
by the marine emlenterate polyps for their sup- 
port and habitation (polypidom)* The eond-pfe* 


oonl 


i860 





during aofiphytea are usually compound animals, young curved lamellar variety of hepatic 
bad* sprouting from the body of the parent polyp ana ~ * 1 ~ 

remaining oonneeted with It on the tame spot even after 
it ie dead; to that a piece of coral may be regarded as 
the abode either of one compound animal or of a mol- Seychelles, 
titnde of individuals. The coralline structure sometimes 00fftl*blR7 (kor'al-ber*!), a. The Bgmphori- 

vulgaria, a shrub resembling the snow- 
r^cuffier bminoorai.) h:he^Spu^tures some’ te«7> but haying the berrieB dark-red and 
times, as in the Pacific and southern parts of the In- clustered in the axils of the leaves. 

“ “ “ " * ■ <*• C< + -***•] 

covered with coral. 

A fish of the fami- 
ly CkastodonHda.—il. A Ash of the family Poma- 
centrida. 

oorallaceons (kor-jt-lft'shius), a. [< coral (LL. 
coraUum) 4* -aoeotw.] Belonging to or of the 
nature of coral. 

Oorallaria (kor-ft-lft'ri-*), *. pi [NL., < LL. 
eoraUum , coral (see coral), + -aria.] A former 
name of coral polyps and some other actino- 
soans : a loose synonym of CoraUigena, or even 
of Actino&oa. 

corailed, a. See oordled. 
coralllferoas (kor-a-lif'e-rus), a. [< LL. coral 
lum, Corel (see coral), + L./crrc = E. bear*. Cf . 
coraUigerous.'] Containing or bearing coral; 
producing coral. Also coraUigerous . 
cor&lliform (k^-rel'i-ftem), a. [< LL. coroX- 
lum , coral (see coral), + L. forma, form.] Re- 
sembling coral in structure or shape. 
Ooralligena (kor-a-lij'e-nft). a. pi [NL. , neut. 
pi. of ooraUigenus: see coralligmous.} In some 
systems of classification, one of the primary di- 
visions of the Actinosoa , the other being the 
Ctenophora. The month always lias one or more cir- 
clets of tentacles, slender and conical, or short, broad, 
and fimbriated. The enterocmle is divided into 6, 8, 
or more intermeeenterto chambers communicating with 
cavities in the tentacles ; the mesenteries are thin and 
membranous, each ending aborally in a free edge, often 
thickened and folded, looking toward the center of the 
axial chamber; and the outer wall of the body has no large 
paddle-like cilia. Most CoraUigena arc fixed and may give 


c^n 1 i 0 u.-O or*l.r^ ; 1 , L-bgg "uZT+ldei.T I tuafiyat 

Sf«2a»5Si FSS }V the guam GoroOhm ouSSm e%e 553- 

“ ■ “ known red Corel of commcro ^C.rubnm. Tbt»* 

is a hard homogiaeoas ariarobatio axis, otk wHoh the 

value of the coral depends. There are eight r' 

fringed tentacles and other characters separating 
g^so widely from most oorals that tt does not briongto 



) same order, bnt to the aleycaariaa or 

division of the CoraUigena, many of which arenot oor. 
allifenous ; and Its affinities are with the gorgoniaeeoui 
polyps, as the sea-fans, eta See CoraUim^Co raU igena. 

donSllna (kcn^p-li-I'nfi), n. pi [NL., I So- 
raJUum + -frks.] The Cofamaa regarded *s a 
subfamily of OorgonUdm. J. D. Dana, 1844 
Oorallimorphidm (kor # p-ii-mdr / fl-dfi) ? #t.ja. 
[NL., < CordUimorpha 4* 4da?.l A family of hex* 
amerous Actinia, with a double corona of testa* 
des, a corona or marginal principal tentacles 
and a corona of intermediate accessory tenta- 
cles. The septa are slightly differentiated, and are all 
furnished with reproductive organs. The muscular system 
Is weak In all parts of the body, and there Is no circular 


The 


A genus of oalcare- 


t. Sea-fan Coral ( Gergemie Mabtllum). a. Madrepore Coral [Mmdre- 
fra ctr vi cr m is j. 3. Mushroom Coni {Fumfia Sen tat a). 

moderate depths, are the madrepores, sstneids. porites, 
and meandrines, and, at depths of from 15 to 20 fathoms, the 
mllleporet and seriatoporea— the great field of coral-de- 
velopment thus lying between low water and 20 fathoms. 
Coral is nearly a pure calcium carbonate, mixed with more 
or lees horny or gelatinous matter. The fine red coral of 
commerce, much used for ornaments, is a sclerobasic coral, 
til appearance somewhat resembling a tree deprived of Ita 
leaves and twigs. It ia found chiefly in the Mediterranean, 
where several coral fisheries exist, as off the coasts of 
Provence. Sardinia, etc. See Coralhgma, CoraUium, Octo- 
ooralla,Sderabaeica, Sdcrodermata. 

8. A child’s toy, consisting of a branch of smooth 
oorel with a ring attached, and usually with the 
addition of small bells and a whistle. 

I'll be thy nurse, and get a coral tor thee, 

And a fine ring of bells. 

Beau, and FI., The Captain, ill 5. 
Her Infant grandame’s coral next it grew, 

The bells she jingled and the whistle blew. 

Pope, R. of the L., v. 98. 

8. The unimpregnated roe or eggs of the lob- 
ster, which when boiled assume the appearance 
of coral. — 4. A fleshy-leafed cress ulaceous 
house-plant, Boehm ooecinca , native of South 
Africa, bearing bright-scarlet flowers — 
oorel, sclerobasic coral of the family Antipathidce.— 
Una OOiral, a coral of the family Helioporidee, Heliopora 
ceemlea, occurring in many of the coral reefs of the Pacific 
ocean.— Onp-ooflL (a) A coral of the family Cyathophyl 
Udm . (h) Same as corallite, 2.— Bporose, perforate, ru- 
ffosa, tabulate, tulralooo OOreL 8ee Eporoea, Perfo- 
rata, Rugoea. Tabulata, Tubufoso.— HSHepcre OOnL see 
HydrocoraUince , Millsporidc*.—MXLhhlOOm OOTOl, coral 
of tbe family FungUdm.— Organ ooral oraan-pipe 
ooral, tubiporaoeous coral; coral of the family Tubipth 
ridee.— Fink oonl, a pale variety of red coral, used for 
ornaments.— Mod OOffU, Corallium rubrum, an important 
genus of sclerobasic corals belonging to the order Aleyo- 
naria. the polyps poseemtng eight fringed tentacles. Red 
coral ia highly valued tor tne manufacture of jewelry, and 
is obtained from the coasts of Sicily, Italy, and other parts 
of the Mediterranean. See cat under CoraUigena.— nor 
, coral of the family Aetrceidoe. 




Cerailinm tflcinmli*. 
x. Portion of a frond, about 
Mie half natural rise. s. Tip 
of a branch, bearing a con- 
ceptacle and cut longitu- 
dinally, exposing the carpo- 


Red Coral uf commerce, Cerailinm rubrum : portion of a branch 
of the Klerobaric polypklotn or soantbodeme, the cnenosarc divided 
longitudinally and partly removed, with two of the antbosoOidi in 
section. (MagntitaL) 

A, A, ccenoaarc or fclo^as^^wtth^deep tongitudlyj^can^y ^ 


and superftdal lrragnlar reticulated . 

coral, with kxsrRudlnal grooves, r, answering to the knwiti 
veeaek. B, an nnthoeoflM or polyp, with expanded tentacles. 


with expanded tenU 


£» A 


mouth: m, gastric sac I 4, its mnor edge i /, mesenteries. F, an- 
thoxodid retracted in its cup, the tentnefc*, d, withdrawn into the in- 
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cumoni carlty* 

IL a. 1. Made or coral , consisting of coral , of carbonate of lime, in some of its forms known as coral, 


coralline : as, a coral ornament ; a coral reef. 
— 8. Making coral ; eorelligenous : as, a coral 
polyp.— 3. Containing coral; coreled; corel- 
liferouB ; as, a coral grove, — 4. Resembling 
coral; especially, of tne color of commercial 
coral; pinkish-red; red: specifieally. in her,, 
used of that color when described in masoning 
a nobleman’s escutcheon according to the sys- 
tem of precious stones. Bee blason, n,, 2. 

Porfch from her Coral Lips such Folly broke. 

Congreve, Lesbis. 

In ancient times the juggler, when he threw off his 


which may be deposited in spicnla in tbe body, or form 
dense networks or plates of calcareous substance. The 
chief divisions of the CoratUgena are the Hezacoralla and 
the Oetocoralla (or Alcyonana). The CoraUigena include 
all the Aetinotoa which form coral, and many which do 
not as the sea-anemones, dead-men’s-ftugers, etc. Nearly 
all ‘‘ oorals ’’ of ordinary language are hexacoralline ; not, 
however, the red ooral, with which the name is most popu- 
larly associated. 

The Actinoaoa oomprehend two groups— the CoraUigena 
and the Ctenophora. ... In the CoraUigena the outer 
wall of the body is not provided with bands of large pad- 
dle-llke cMa. UrucUy, Anat Invert, p. 188. 

[< NL, COT- 


»uoUe, .pjKared In a Ug&t>c*ri«t or wroTdrMk " A<J! + L. 

Ifiland. an island the formation of which is doe to Che aotinosoie. 
dgpogmon of coral by polyps. See atoU.— Ooral laognsr. 



OoraiUmorphilfl (kor^a-li-mdr'fus), n, 
(Mosely, 18/7) ; prep. CoraUiomorphus; < 
pdMiov, coral (see coral), + gopfg, form.* 
typical genus of the family Cora i 
corallin, n. Bee coralline, 8. 

Oorallina (kor-a-U'n&), n. [NL., fern, of IL. 
coraUinus : see coreUUneA 
ous algffi, with erect fili- 
form articulated fronds 
and opposite branches. 

There are over 80 speoies, most- 
ly tropical, the most common 
■pedes. C. oJMnalie, ranging 
far northward. It grows every- 
where within tide-mark, and 
forms an object of great beauty 
in rock-pools, from its graceful 
structure and beautiful roae-ool- 
ored or purple hues. 

Oorollmooem (kor'a-li- 
n&'s $-§), n. pi. [NL., < 

Corauina 4- -aoeceJ] Same 
as CoraUinece, 

Oarallinsst, n.pl The cor- 
allines, indiscriminately, 
coralline (kor^-lin), a, 
and n, [< LL. coraUinus, 
coral-red, < eorallum, coral : 
see coral and -sra 1 .] L a. 

1. Consisting of or containing coral: resem- 
bling coral; coral. Specifically — 8. Having a 
color somewhat resembling that of red coral; 
red, pinkish-red, or reddish-yellow. 

A paste of a red coralline color, pale when broken, and 
reddish yellow under the fracture. 

Birch, Andent Pottery, tv. 5. 

Coralline deposits, see deposit.— Coralline ware, 
pottery made fn the south of Italy during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, having a red paste resembling 
that of the classical Samian ware. The vessels have, in 
general, fantastic shapes. H. Suer Cuming.— Oorallina 
soma, a depth of the sea In whtoh corallines abound. In 
some classifications the third from the shore, extending 
from 15 or 25 to 86 or 60 fathoms, in the north temperate 
seas. 

IL w. 1. A seaweed with rigid calcareous 
fronds : so called from its resemblance to coral. 
See Corallina. — 8. A oorel or other sodphyte 
or actinozoan: a term extended also to 
soans or moss-animalcules, and to some of the 
hydrozoans. — 8. [In this sense commonly cor- 
alUn,] A dye, prepared commercially by neat- 
together » phenol, anhydrous oxalic odd and 
oil of vitriol, and producing a very unstable 
color. It forms a reddish-green mass whioh yields a fal- 
low powder, consisting of aurin (O19H14O*) with other 
similar substances. It is Insoluble in water, but soluble 
in hydrochloric acid and alcohol. Its presence In arfttotae 
of clothing has sometimes caused serious cutaneous en»* 
tiona Red corallin, or peony-red aa it Is sometimes called, 
is produced from yellow corallin by the action of anmio* 
nia at a high temperature. 

Coralline* (kor-&-lin'$-€), n.pl. [NL., < Coral 
Una 4- -em . 1 A suborder of algss, including 
nearly all the calcareous Floridecs, and classed 
by the earlier writers with the corals. They are 
rote-colored or purple, foliaoeous or flllfonn, jointed or 
inarticulate, with the highly differentiated organa of ftno- 
tifleation borne in distinct conocptacles either externally 
or immersed ia tbe fronda They are especially abundant 
in the tropica Aim Coralline**. 
carallixJt* (kor'f -Un-It), m • t< tor aWm + 
-(to 8 .] A f oMil coralline ; the fowil pe^rpldom 
of com polyp*; tom&oonX. AhoeoramU. 
mmMmmt (kor / f.Uii<old), a. £< tmOkm + 
<M.] Bum m eoraUoUL 

A bnkta, ItfT* 

,i),w.[WL.(A<lhfMi 

>, oonl (mo ooroC, *f 1 



aolln*k%of tbo (Mn- 


-U-d-ffl'i-dl), n. pi. 
hte.3 A* A * 


am v 

,i ( *. AaMtofawdia 

. , viueu glm an Imgnkr bnoehed 
•ppeamuM Ilke that of fina eonl, the ttunad 
bmag kid upon the surface and held in plane 
by sfltohee taken at intervale, 
ooral-tree (kor'al-trS), *t. A plant of the legu- 
minous genus Eryikrina. Then u« Mrenl ip.de., 
native* of Africa, India, and America. They are shrub* 
or trees with trifoliolate leaves, and scarlet spikes of pa- 
pilionaceous flowers, followed by Iona constricted pods 
inclosing bright-red seeds. The coral-tree of India is 
M. Indtca ; of the West Indies, B. CoraUodendrm , 
oaral-wood (kor'al-wfid), n. A fine hard cabi- 
net-wood of South American origin, suaeepti- 
ble of a fine polish. When first cnt it is yel- 
low, bat it soon changes to a beautiful red or 
coral. 

coralwort (kor'ftl-wfcrt), n. 1. The popular 
name of Dentaria bulbifera , a cruciferous plant 
found in woods and coppices in the southeast of 
England. Also called toothwort or tooth-violet. 
— 2. Same as ooralrwtt. 
ooral-sone (kor ' al - zdn), H . The depth of the 
sea at which corals abound ; a sea-zone in which 
corals flourish. 

coraml (kp-rh'mi), n. pi. [It., pi. of corame (> 
ML. coramen ), orig. abide, < L. corium , leather: 
see corium."] Waft-hangings of leather. They 
were in general use in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and also at an earlier period. Such hangings are 
sometimes decorated with stamped pattern! similar to 
those used for bookbindings, and sometimes are richly 
embossed with a pattern in relief, colored, gilded, ana 
silvered. The separate pieces of leather are necessarily 
small, and it is common to secure them at the corners by 
a boss or nail-head, which holds the corners of foursquares 
at once. 

coram judice (kd'ram jfl'di-sd). [L. : coram, 
prep., before the eyes, in presence, in sight, 
Oorullorbln (kor'aJd-rf'rtt), n. [NL., < LL. P« r jiapf.< e-, appur arelie of Rome prep., < aF’ or 
eoraUwn (Or. KopiMuav), coral (see ovralj, + Gr. ‘before,’ + o» (or-), tiie mouth, face, or the re- 
- r - - lated ora, edge, border (orig. bp, mouth t) (see 

oral) ; judice , abl. at judex {judic-), a judge : see 
judicial judge , n., etc.] Before a judge haying 
legal jurisdiction of the matter, 
coram nobis (kd'ram no'bis). [L. : coram, be- 
fore ; nobis , abl. of nos, we, pi. of ego, I : see co- 


\ + 4dm. j A family of gas- 
„ L by the gonna CoraOigpktta. 
ccral t# (iot 'a-Mt), a. [< coral (LL. Stratum) 
+ 4$$.] 1. S*me as ooralUnite.—2. The cal- 
careous secretion or hard skeleton of a single 
individual coral polyp in a composite coral 
mass, compound coral, or coral polypidom. 
Also called cup-coral. 

The skeleton thus formed, freed of its soft parts, is a 
“ cup ooml,” and reoeives the name of a oortuliU. . . . 
The oorallito* may be distinct and connected only by a 
substance farmed hy calcification of the oosnosare, which 
is termed ccenenchyma ; or the thece may be imperfectly 
developed, and the septa of adjacent coraUitei run into 
one another. Burney, Anat Invert., p. 189. 

corallitle (kor-ft-lit'ik), a . [< coraUite + 4c.] 
Containing or resembling coral. 

The wroZirtc [marble! resembling ivory, from Asia Minor. 

C. 0. MUUer , Manual of Archmol. (trana.), 1 809. 

Oorallinm (k^-ral'i-uin), ft. [NL. (Lamarck, 
1801) (of. LL. coraUum, L. cordlium, curalium). 
< Gr. Kop&TJaov, Ionic sovp&foov, coral, esp. red 
coral: see coral.] The typical genus of corals 
of the family CoraUUdm, containing only one 
species, C . rubrum , the red coral of commerce. 
See cnt under Coralligena. 
coralloid (kor'a-loia), a. and n. [< coral + 
-dd.] I. a. Resembling coral in form; branch- 
ing or otherwise shapealike coral ; corallif orm . 
Also corallinoid, coraUoidal 

TL n. A polyzoan or moss-animalcule, as 
some of the corallines, likened to a coral polyp. 
coraUoidal (kor-g-loi'dal), a. [As coralloid + 
-of.] Same as ooraUoid. Sir T. Browne . 


a root.] A small genus of plants, natu- 
ral order Orchidacea , consisting of brown or 
yellowish leafless herbs, parasitic on roots, and 
found in shady woods in the northern hemi- 
sphere. The species are popularly known as eoralroot, 
from the coral-like rootstocks. C. innaia is the most com- 
mon European species, while C. inultijtora and C. odonto- 
rkita are frequent in the United States, 
corallnm (k$-ral'um), n. [LL., red coral: see 
coral. J Coral ; a coral ; the skeleton of a coral 
polypidom ; the calcified tissue of the coralli- 
genous actinozoans. 

coral-mud (kor'al-mud), n. Decomposed coral ; 
the sediment or mud formed by the disintegra- 
tion of coral. 

OOral-plant (kor '^1- plant), n. The Jatropha 
multiftda, a tall euphorbiaceous plant, fre- 
quently cultivated in the gardens of India for 
its handsome scarlet flowers and deeply cut 
foliage. 

coral-rag (kor'al-rag), n. In geol.. a provincial 
term for the highest member of the middle 
odlitio series, a variety of limestone containing 
an abundance of petrified corals, 
coralroot (kor'al-rflt), ft- a plant of the genus 
CoraUorhisa. Also called coralwort. 
coral-snake (kor'al-snfck), n. One of many dif- 
ferent serpents, some of which are venomous 
and others not, which are marked with red 
zones, suggesting the color of coral, (a) The spe- 
cies of the genus Elapo, as K. /ulvius, the harlequin- 



OwaUasfci (JNm/t tmUUnm). 


ogkt of the southern United States, beautifully rUued 
with red, yeUow, and black, and especially M. eoraiSSa. 
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brine 




_ _ polseitous. (6) Various hinooiaoue ooln- 
m at (he genera Oxvrkqmt, Oakik oh w, 
and JPffatweii*. Some torwclue tat- 
Mmmm. 


C , m/l/M, awi. VM. W9VO, ffC. pi. VX CJ/l/, A • DOV w- 

ram judice and ego.] Before us (that is, con- 
structively. the king or queen) : a term used in 
certain writs issued by the English Court of 
King’s or Queen’s Bench, 
coram non judice (ko'ram non jd'di-sd). [L. : 
see coram judice and non.] Before one not the 
proper judge ; before one who has not legal ju- 
risdiction of the matter: a law term, 
coram paribus (kd'ram par'i-bus). [L. : coram, 
before; paribus , abl. pi. of par, equal: see 
coram judice, and par, peer.] Before equals; 
before one , s peers : formerly used of the attes- 
tation of deeds, which could be done in this 
way only. 

coram populo (kd'ram pop'u-lo). [L. : coram, 
before ; populo, abl. otpopuius, people : see co- 
ram judsoe and popular.] Before the people ; 
in sight of spectators. 

COranH, n. See <mrran& 

Ooran 2 , n. See Koran. 
coranach, n. See coronach. 
eoranoeH, n. Same as crants. 

When thou hadut stolen her dainty roae-eorsuM. 

Chapman (?), Alplionsus, Emperor of Germany, v. 2. 

corance^t, n. See currant*. 

COrantH, a. and a. See courant 1 , current 1 . 

corant^, a. See courant*. 

corant 3 ^ n. An obsolete form of currant *. 

corantoty, n. See courant*. 

cpranto 9 . n. See courant*. 

OoraZ(ko'raks), n. [NL., <L. corax, < Gr. sApaf, 
a raven or crow, akin to L. oorvus, a crow: see 
Corvus , corbie.] 1. A genus of ravens; the spe- 
cific name of the common raven, Corpus corax , 
made a generic name by Bonaparte, 1860. See 
out under raves.-— 2. A provisional genua name 
applied to certain minute triangular solid foesil 
sharks’ teeth, chiefly of the Cretaceous age. 
Agassis, 1843.— 3. In entom., a genus; same as 
Steropus. 

ooranut, oarasinot (kor's-sin), n. [< ML. oora- 
sina, < It. oorassa «s F. eukasse, cuirass: see 
mriroM.] A defensive garment for the body; 
thebroigne or the gambeson. See these words. 
00Tb 1 (kdrb), «i. [as D. korfm OHG. corb.chorb, 
oorp, ckorp MHG. chorb, ckorsb, horp, G. korb 
sa Dan. hurv m Sw. horg, perhaps < L. corbis, a 
basket] If, A basket; an alms-basket. Spe- 
cifically— 2. In mining, a vessel of sheet-iron 
used in raising coal from the bottom of the 
shaft; noart. 

eorb* (kdrb), n. [Also corbe, abbr. of oorM 1 , 
q. v.] inareH.,aeorbeL 


cwbel 

A bridge ytmflt in goodly wist 
With curioui CerUt and pendaata graven fatre. 

Spenm^ F. a, IV. x. «. 

OpTb^ (kdrb), n. An abbreviated form of cor - 
ban. 

OOrban (kdr'ban), n. [Heb. korbdn, an offer- 
ing, sacrifice, < karab, approach, bring, offer. 
Cr. corbana.j 1. In Judaism, an offering of 
any sort to God, particularly in fulfilment of a 
vow. To the rules laid down in lev. xxvlL and Sum. 
xxx. concerning vows, the rabbins added the rule that a 
man might interdict himself by vow not only from using 
for himself any particular object, for example food, but 
also from giving or receiving it. The thing thns ihter- 
dicted was considered as corban. A person might thus 
release himself from any Inconvenient obligation under 
plea of corban— a practice which Christ reprehended, as 
annulling the spirit of the law. 

Bnt ye say, If a man shall say to his father or mother. It 
is Corban, that is to say. a gift, by whatsoever thou mignt- 
est be profited by me ; he shall be free. Mark vuTll. 

Origen’s account of the corban system is that children 
sometimes refused assistance to parents on the ground that 
they had already contributed to the poor fund, from which 
they alleged their parents might be relieved. 

W. Smith, Bible Diet 

2f. Same as corbana. 

The ministers of religion, who derive their portion of 
temporals from his title, who live npou the corban, and 
eat the meat of the altar. 

Jor. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), L 64. 

3. In the Coptic lituxgy, the euoharistio oblate 
or host, divisible into nine parts, the central 
one of which is called the spoudieon. See dss- 
poticon and pearl. 

oorbaua (k6r-bfi'n$), n. [ML., var. of LL. cor- 
bona , perhaps < Heb. korbdn: see corban, 2.] 
In the early church, the treasury of the basuiea, 
into which the alms and offerings of the faith- 
ful were carried, and whence they were trans- 
ferred to the bishop’s house. Walcott. 
corbel, a. An obsolete form of curb. 
corbe 2 !, n. See oorb*. 

COrbeil (kfa'bel), n. [< F. corbeiUe, OF. cor- 
beille, f. (OF. also corbeti, m.), < LL. corbi- 
cula, dim. of L. corbis , a basket: see oorb 1 . 
and ef. corbel i.] 1. In fort., a small basket 
or gabion, to be 
filled with earth 
and set upon a 
parapet, to shel- 
ter men from the 
fire of besiegers. 

—2. In arch, and 
decorative art, an 
ornament in the 
form of a basket 
containing flow- 
ers, fruits, etc. 
oorbeille (k6r'- 
bSl), n. HP.] 

Same as oorbeil 
corbel 1 (kdr'- 
bel), w. [Also 
corbel}, corbU, 
corbiU (of. oor- 
beil), i OF. cor- 
bel , F. corbeau , a 
corbel, prop, a 
little basket, = 

Pg. oorbelha. t. 
a It. corbmo, < 

ML. m oorbeUus, 
m., eorbeUa, t 
(also corbulus, 
m.), dim. of L. 
corbis, a basket: 
see oorb 1 , oorb *, 
oorbeil. Cf. cor- 
bel] l. Inarch., 
a piece of stone, 
wood, or iron 
projecting from 
the vertical face of a wall to support some su- 
perincumbent object. Corbels are of great variety 
In form, and are ornamented in many waya. They are 
much need In medieval architecture, forming support* for 
the beam* of floor* and of roof*, the machicolation* of 
fortremce, the labels of doom and windows, etc. 

The c orbdlt were carved grotesque and grim. 

Scott, L of H M., It a 

From the grinning eerMr that support the halconke 
hang tofts of gem-bright ferns and glowing clove-pinks. 

J. A Symondt, Italy and Greece, p. 199. 

2. The vase or drum of the Corinthian column: 
so called from its resemblance to a basket— 8. 
In entom., the truncated oval tip of the tibia, 
when, asin msmjBhynekophora, the insertion or 
the tarsus is a little above the tip on the inner 
side. The corbel I* fringed with stiff hair*, and take* va- 
rious forma, which are important characters in daaatflea- 
tion. It |s said to be 4 p** when It la broken on the turn 
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*, ft mweengerwho tetanus tttber not 

at all or too lstel In e&mtoto to the raven sent oat of tho 
ark by Noah, which did not retain. [Scotch.]— OorttS 
Ofttft. a species of black oat*. 


side by tho articular cavity of the tame; dosed, when the 
cavity does not attain it and the oval margin i» complete: 
eoc •mow, when the external mughi to produced and 

corbel 1 (kftr'bel), «. <. ; pret. and pp. corbeled or OOarSe-rtep* (kte'bl-rtme), e.pljJAl*ered from 
oorbeUed, ppr. corbeling <x corbdttng. [< eorbefl, oorbeMep*; &1*> calledcrwwfep., M if it«M 
«.] 1. To support on corbels.— 9. In areh., tot oorbies or trmot to sit on.] Seme as oorbel- 

to expand by extending eaoh member of a se- cteps. „Lpe?tjh.] 
ries b#yond the one below. «pil (kdr bil), n. See corbel 1 . 

corbel 3 ! (kdr'bel), n. [< ME. 'corbel, corbyal, < ®orbint, *. [In mod. nee only as Se. corbie , q. 
OP. corbel, F. corbeau, a raven, dim. of corp, 5 ME. corbin, corbun, < OP. eorWa, a raven or 
oorft, aw/, < L. corvus, a raven, a crow : see Cor- crow, dim. (ex. 


vus, corbie .] A raven or crow ; a corbie, 
corbeling, corbelling (kdr'bel-ing), *. [Ter- 


b&l n. of corbel 1 , t?.l 
ping arrangement of 
stones, bnoks, etc., 
each course project- 
ing bevond the one 
below it. 

corbel-piece (kdr'- 
bel-pes), n. A wood- 
en support or brack- 
et; a bolster ; a cor- 
bel. 

corbel-steps (kdr'- 

bel -steps), ft. pi. 

Steps into which the 
sides of gables from 
the eaves to the apex 
are sometimes form- 
ed. Also called cor- 
bie-steps and crow- 
steps. 

corbel-table (W- 
bel-t&'bl), n. A pro- 
jecting course, 
aparapet,atier 
of windows, an 
arcade, an en- 
tablature, or 
other architec- 
tural 
ment, 

rests upon a se- 
ries of corbels, 
corbett, a. [< 

ME. corbet, < 

OF. eorbcte } corbette, courbette , a sort of orna- 
mental edging, appar. equiv. to corbel 1 in arch., 
but in form as if fern. dim. of corbe, courbeA L. 
eurvus, bent, arched: see corb 1 , curve , a.] Same 
us oorbel 1 . 

Corbetz and imageries. Chaucer , Home of Fame, L 1804. 


arrange- 

which 


wi worn, \ vc . wi urn, a nvvu w 

OF. corbin, adj., < L. continue: 
see corvine) of oorp, oorb , corf, < L. corvus, a 
raven or crow: see Corvus, ana of. corbel*.] A 

In building" ** overlap- n. pi «U, < Corbie + 

" -tnc.l A subfamily of lucinoid bivalves, typi- 
fied by the genus Corbie. The ahell to generally 
ovate, the muscular impressions are subequal and broad- 
ly ovate, and the ligament is external 
Oorbis (kdr'bia), n. [NL.. < L. corbie, a basket : 
see awfti.] A genus of siphonate bivalve mol- 
lusks, of the family Lu- 
cinidcs, having an oval 
ventricose sculptured 
shell with denticulate 
margin, simple pallial 
line, and two large 
and two lateral teeth 
in each valve, 
corbivan (kdr-bi-vd'), 
a. [< F. corbiveau, 
name of the bird in 
Le Vaillant’s * ‘Oiseaux 
d’Afrique ” ; < corbeau, 

a raven (see corbel*, corbie, Corvus ), + vauteur. 
a vulture: see CorvuUur.] A large corvine bird 
of Africa. Corvultur albicoUie. 
corbnla (kGr'bu-l#), n. [NL., < L. corbula, a 
little basket dim. of corbie, a basket: see 
owhl.] 1. Pi. corbules (-16). In Hydrocoa, as in 
the genus AgUtophenia of the family Plumula- 
riidw, a common receptacle in which groups of 
gonangia are inclosed, it to formed by the union of 
lateral processes from that region of the hydrosoma which 
bears the gonophores, these processes being in some re- 
spects comparable to the hyarophyllia of the Calyeopho- 
rxdct. Husdey. 




Ctrbis tUfrnns. 


Cotbel-Uhle.— Cathedral of Chartres, 
France, rath century. 



Certain of the branches or pinne [in Plumxdariida] are 
at times replaced by cylindrical structures which are cov- 
ered with rows of nematophores, and are the cups or bas- 
kets in which the generative robids are developed ; they 
are termed corbuu », and in some genera are metamor- 
phosed branches, while in others they are modified pinna. 

Stand. Nat. UisL, I. 87. 

2. [cop.] A genus of siphonate bivalve mol- 
lusks, of the family Mpacs, or type of a family 
Corbulidas , related to the common cob or clam. 

£),». 

Same 


carbicula 1 - (kdr-bik'u-lft), n. [NL., < LL. cor- Corbulidas , related to the common cob or 
bicula, a little basket, fern. dim. of L. corbie, a Ctorbul&cea, Oorbnlaoe* (k6r-b(L-la's^-J, 
basket: see corb 1 .] 1. In pi. [NL., < Corbula, 2, + -acea, -acew.] 
entom., same as corbiculum. as Corbulidas. 

-—2. [cap.] A genus of Oorbnlidm (kdr-bfi'li-d6), n. pi. rNL., < Corbu- 
fdpbonate bivalve mol- la, 2, + -idee.] A family of bivalve mollusks, 
tasks, of the family Cy- typified by the genus Corbula. The animal has 
resides for Cucladiaas or the mantle mostly closed and the siphons united, short 
flnrhimlirtn* C ofmttnhrinn "ad fringed ; the shell to incguivalve and gapes in front, 
torlnculidas). C. consobrtna |U)d lt> ^ a recurred tooth in one valve fitting 

, 18 y® , into a gusset in the other. There are numerous species, 

eomcula 3 . a. Plural of cor- living in the mud or sand of the sea-shore or estuaries. 

biculunt. Also CorbulaceOj Corbulaeea. 

corbicul&te (k6r-bik'u- corbuloid^dr'b^-loid), a. and n. [< Corbula, 
Ut), «. [< corbiculum, cor- 2, + -oid.] La. Characteristic of or relating 
bicula 1 . + -ate 1 .] In entom., fiat, smooth, and to the , 

fringed with strong inenrved hairs, forming a n. n. One of the Corbulidw. 
kind of basket in which pollen is carried : ap- corcaw (k6r kas), n. [< Ir. and Gael, coroach, a 
plied to the posterior tibia of a bee, as of the moor, Ir. corraeh, curraeh, a manh, bog. 

r * * ’ Cf . W. cars, a bog, fen.] In Ireland, a salt marsh: 

applied to the salt marshes which border on the 
estuary of the Shannon, and on other rivers. 
3orchbniS (kdr'k^-rus). n. p^L., < Gr. tcdpxo- 
poc, also sdpKopoc, a wild plant of bitter taste.] 
1. A genus of tropical plants, natural order 
TUiacea. They are herbs or small shrubs with serrated 
leaves and small yellow Sowers. There are se veral species, 


CfHcutm t m m S Hmm . 


hive-bee ana bumblebee. 
Oorbicalida (kdr-bi-ku'li-d6), n. pi. 
Cor bicula 1 , 2, + -ides.] A family of 


NL., < 
[valves, 


typified by the genus" Corbicula: same as Cy- 

corbiculum (kdr-bik'u- 
lum), Hjj pi. corbicula 


(-16). [NL.”, neat. dim. 
of L. corbie, a basket. Cf . 
corbicula 1 .] In entom., a 
smooth or con cave space, 
frinned with stiff hairs, 
on the inner side of the 
tibia or basal joint of the 
tarsus of a bee. It serves 
as a receptacle for the 
pollen which the bee col- 
lects and carries to its 
nest. Also corbicula. 
ootWt, corby (kfir'bi), 
n . ; pi. corbies (-biz). [A reduced form of cor- 
bin, q* v.] A raven or crow. [8cotch,] 

As I was walking all alanc, 

I heard twa ami making a mane. 

The Twa Oorbies (Chfi^s Ballads, in. Sl% 






see come.] 

«i-(kdrd), n. [Also chord, now mmmtfmx. 
aUy preferred in certain senses (sc# chord) i< 
ME. cord, oorde, a string, rope, < OF, abrchf F. 
cordc, a string, cord, chard, oora (of wood), or 
P r. Pg. It. ooraa m Bp. ouerda, < ML. cordc, L. 
chorda, a string, < Gr. # 0 p<ty, the string of a mu- 
sical instrument ; prop, a string of gut, Ottgut, 
pL guts, akin to xoMoec, guts, L. hamipes, in- 
spector of entrails, IceL g&m, gamir, guts, E. 
yam.] 1. A string or small rope composed of 
several strands of thread or vegetable fiber, 
twisted or woven together. 

She [Bahab] let them down by a cord through the win- 
dow. Josh. II. U. 

Thus, with my cord 
Of blasted hemp, by moonlight twin’d, 

I do thy sleepy body bind. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, UL 1. 

9. Something resembling a cord in form or func- 
tion. Specifically— (o) A string of a stringed musical 
instrument (6) In onot, a part resembling a ootd ; a 
chorda : at, the spinal com; the umbilical com; the vocal 
oorcto. See below. 

8. A quantity of firewood or other material, 
originally measured with a cord or line ; a pile 
containing 128 cubic feet, or a pile 8 fret long, 4 
fret high, and 4 fret broad. There have been some 
local variations in England : thus, in Sussex it was 8 by 8 
by 14 feet, coming substantially to the same solid contents ; 
in Derbyshire there were oorda of 188, 166, and 1624 cubic 
feet Similar measures are in use in other countries. In 
France, before the adoption of the metric system, It wss 
likewise called a cords; there were three kinds, contain- 
ing respectively 64, 66, and 112 French cubic feet In Ger- 
many the similar measure is called a klafter; in Gotha 
and Brunswick It Is 6 by 6 by 8 local feet 
4. A measure of length in several countries. 
In Spain the cusnfa Is 84 varas, or equal to 28A English 
feet At Botsen, Tyrol, tho oorda is 8 feet 10 inches Eng- 
lish measure. 

6. A measure of land. In Brittany it was 73.6 
English square yards. — 6. Figuratively, any 
influence which binds, restrains, draws, etc. : 
a frequent use of the term in Scripture : as, the 
cords of the wicked (Ps. oxxix. 4) ; the cords of 
Ids sins (Prov. v. 22) ; cords of vanity (Isa. v. 18) ; 
the oords of a man — that is, the bands or influ- 
ence of love (Hos. xi. 4). 

Lower'd softly with a threefold cord of love 
Down to a silent grave. Tennyson, Fair Women. 

7. A strong ribbed fustian ; corduroy. 

My short, black, closely buttoned tunic and cord riding- 
breeches seemed to fill them with amazement 

O' Donovan, Merv, xvl. 

8. In fancy weaving, the interval between two 

vertical lines of the design False vocal oords. 

prominent folds of mucous membrane on either aide of 
the larynx, above the true vocal cords, inclosing the su- 
perior thyro-arytenold ligaments, forming the superior 
boundary of the opening into the ventricles of the larynx, 
and not directly concerned in the production of vocal 
sound.— Genital cord, in embryol., a structure resulting 
from the union of a Mullerian and a Wolfit an duct in the 
female, as in most mammals, including the human spe- 
cies.— Maitland oord, in weaving, a cord extending along 
the wooden shafts of leaves, to which the heddles are 
fastened with knots. E. H. Knight. Spermatic OOTd, 
in anat., the bundle of tissues by which the testicle bangs, 
consisting essentially of a vas deferens or sperm-duct, 
the spermatic blood-vessels, nerves derived from the sym- 
pathetic, and a cremaster muscle with its vessels and 
nerves, bundled together with connective tissue.— Affi- 
nal oord. Bee spinal .— Umbilical oord, the navel- 
string, funis, or funicle, by which a fetus is attached to 
the placenta and so to the womb, consisting saasntislly 
of the umbilical blood-vessels, togriber with a quantity of 

S latinoos tissue called the jelly of Wharton, bound up In 
e amniotic membrane.— vooal cards, the free median 
borders of two folds of mucous membrane within the 
larynx, bounding the anterior two thirds of the glottis 
on either side. Each is formed by the free median edge 
of an elastic (inferior thyro- arytenoid) ligament running 
from the angle of the thyroid partOage to the vocal pro- 
cess of the arytenoid, and oovered with thin and doesly 
adherent mucous membrane. When they are approxi- 
mated and tightened, the air forced through them from 
the lungs oaua e a them to vibrate and produce vocal sound. 
Also called true vooal cords and tyertor vocal cords. 


of which the most remarkable and most widely diffused OQffd 1 (Mfd), v. t. [< cord 1 , n.] 1. To bifid with 

A- FV * I* is* UT rurn f m ^ m a . * ' " * a * 


Is C. o lUorius. which is cultivated in Egypt as a pot-herb. 
It to sold by the Jews about Aleppo, and hence it is some- 
times called Jewf -mallow. Hus and a closely allied spe- 
cies (C. captularis, Chinese hemp) are much cultivated in 
India and eastern Asia, for the fine, soft, and silky fiber 
of the inner bark, which is known as into- or gunny -fiber. 
It is mnch used In the manufacture of carpets and gunny- 
bags, and is the material of which the genuine Algerian 


cord dr rope: fasten with oords: as, to cord a 
trunk.— 9. To pile tip, as wood or other ma- 
terial. for measurement and sale tar the cord. 
—8. In bookbinding, to tie (a book) firmly be- 
tween two boards until it is dry, so as to insure 
perfect smoothness in the cover, 
curtains, cloths of Smyrna, and tapestries of Teheran and omfli (kdrd), v. i. (ME. cordon, short for acor- 
Herat are made. C. taUmosusie % common ipedes of the den, E. accord, q. v.J To aoooxd; harmonise; 


West Indies and Central America. S Co jute. 

9. [1. o.] An ornamental shrubby plantof Japan, 
Kcrria Japoniea, of Ihe hatural order Bosacea % 
with showy, usually double, yellow flowers, fre- 
quently cultivated in fitiudena. 
corelet, oorculet (kdrTtL -kfil). n. r< L. cor- 
mimm , dim. of cor (cord-) »B. heart. J In hot., 
an old name for the cor aeminis (heart of the 
seed), or embryo. 


agree. 

For if a pejmtour wolde peyote a pike 
With asses feet, and hedde Hasan ftps, 

U mrdeth mngbto, Gmmw,Trc^lLW^ 

oosd*cte£*. Plural of cordon. 
m. WnP,.«., wd 


BopM u>doord%l>/ 

MUMttre wnm\ «VMta0r» Uw m 


_ III** 

sembUoff iop.% m fwfiiftd soot* or 

— sngsw&wiitc 

A nlnrttr nf tnriw TTitti tinjltil rmfiyr it f grann rhiti 
£on$fetl:*, it 8. 

The cordage creaks and rattles In the wind. 

Howell, Columbus. 

oordaieuttuss (kAiwtt-kan'thus), n. [NL.. ir- 
reg. < Oorda(ites) + Gr. famrioc, acanthus,] The 
name proposed by Grand* Bury for fossil flow- 
ere of various species of Cordaites . 


(kAr-dI-kAr'pus),ii. [NL., irreg. 
< Corda(iies) + Gr. Kaprdf, fruit.] The name 
given by Grand’ Bury to eertain seeds found 
among the remains of Cordaites, and now known 
to be the fruit of that genus. See Cordaites . 

Oofdatfees (kAr-d|-I'tAz). *. [NL. ; named by 
Unger from A. J. Coraa, a German botanist 

tributed, very characteristic of the Carbonifer- 
ous epoch, and especially of the coal-measures 
of that age. They were arborescent plants, sometimes 
attaining a great slae (190 to ISO fee t in altitude and 18 
to 90 inches in diameter! irregularly branching, and hav- 
ing ribbon-like leaves. They are now generally admitted 
to be dicotyledonous gymnosperms, and to belong to the 
order of the Cycadem, of whioh they constitute a distinct 
family Intermediate in character between them and the 
Coniform. Some of the coals of central Franoe are said by 
Grand’ Bury to be entlrelymade up of the remains of ipe- 
■ k of Cordaites. 


cordatus , 



Cordate Lest 


cordal (kAr'dal). n. [< OF. oordal, oordail, m. 
(of. cordaiUe , f.), cord, < corde , cord. Cf. cor- 
deUe.] In her., a string of the mantle or robe 
of estate, blazoned as of silk and gold threads 
interwoven like a cord, with tassels at the ends. 
Berry . 

oordate (kAr'dfit), a. [= F. corde. < NL. cor- 
datus, heart-shaped (cf. classical L. 

> Bp. Pg. cordato, wise, pru- 
dent), < L. eor(d-) = G. 
heart.] Heart-shaped, with 
a sharp apex; having a form 
like that of the heart on 
playing-cards: applied to 
surfaces or flat objects : as, 
a cordate leaf, 
oordate-l&noeolate (k6r'« 
dat-lan's$-$-lat)ji a. Of a 
heart shape, but gradually 
tapering toward the extremity, like the head of 
a lance. 

cordately (kAr'dii-li), adv. In a cordate form. 

cordate-oblong (kAr'dftt-ob'lAng), a. Of the 
general shape of a heart, but somewhat length- 
ened. 

cordate-sagittate (kAr'dfit-saj'i-tfit), a. Of 
the shape of a heart, but with the basal lobes 
somewhat elongated downward. 

cordax (kAr'daks), pi. oordactes (kAr-dak'- 
tez). [L. f < Gr. A dance of wanton 

character practised in the ancient Greek Bac- 
chanalia. 

Sileutu m a cordas 9-dancer. 

C. O. Matter, Manual of Archwot (trans.), ft 886. 

COT-de-chasoe (kAr'dA-shas')» *• [F. : cor , < L. 
cornu m B. horn; de, < L. de, of; chasee, G. 
chase. 1 A hunters’ horn ; specifically, the large 
horn, bent in a circular curve and overlapping 
so as to form a spiral of about one tom and a 
half, which is worn around the body, resting 
upon the left shoulder; a trompe. 

oorded (kAr'ded), p. a. [Pp. or oordX, t>.] 1. 
Bound, girded, or fastened with cords.— 2. 
Piled in a form for measurement by the cord. — 
8. Made of cords; furnished with cords. 

This night, he meaneth with a corded 

Udder 

To climb celestial Silvia** chamber-win- 
dow. Shah, T. G. of V., it 6. 

4. Bibbed or furrowed, as by 
cords: as, corded cloth ; a corded 
pattern.— 0. In her., represent- 
ed m bound about, or wound 
with cords, as the cross in the 

when bandaged jSeUaMOcdccritaf! 

The cords are often bam of a different tincture from the 
net of the bearing. -OCTded ftdHdC, musttn, etc. See 
the nouns. 

eswW . (&>., » oort, line, meuiue, 

» Pg. aortM m OF.'oonM, F. eordeau, a line, 
cord, nuHW. dim, of ML, eorda (>*Sp. <merda m 
?§< ce»t|o s. F. eorde), • cord: Mccoro.] A Spaa* 
Inlngfewm. In th« Outlliu qrt«Mn It wu so 

InOnbn 

(Bfiapaaagw* 1 *. or. 



mA (see <*mfL*.)j in 

worn by the order J 1. In France, one at the 
regular Franciscan monks: so called from the 
gptte of knotted cord worn by that order. See 
Ihmciscan. Hence- 2. pi. The name of one of 
the Parisian political (duos in the time of the 
revolution, from its holding its sittings in the 
chapel of an old convent of the Cordeliers, it 
especially flourished in 1792, and among its most famous 
members were Danton, Marat, Camille Desmoulins, and 
Hdbert 

cordelihre (kAr-de-lilr'), n. [< F. mrddtire, 
the cord of the Cordelier: see Cordelier .] In 
her., a cord representing the knotted cord of St. 
Francis of Assisi, sometimes worn surrounding 
a shield, a cipher, a crest, or the like, mid gen- 
erally considered as peculiar to widows, 
cordelingt, oordellingt (kAr'del-ing), a. [< F. 
cordeler , twist (< OF. ^ cor del, dim., a cord: see 
eordel }, 4* -ina*.] Twisting. 

“ lArfael), n. [< F. cordeUe, , dim. of corde, 
a cord: see coral, n., and cf. oordel .] 1. A 
twisted cord; a tassel.— 2. In the western 
United States, a tow-line for a barge or canal- 
boat, etc. See the verb. 

COTdelle (kAr'del). v . ; pret. and pp. cordeUed, 
ppr. cdrdeUing. K cordeUe Cf . F. haler d la 
cordette, tow.] I. trans. To tow (a boat) by 
hand with a cordeUe, walking along the bank: 
a common expression in the western and south- 
western United States, derived from the Cana- 
dian voyageurs. 

To get up this rapid, steamers muit be cordstted , that It, 
pulled up by rupee from the ahore. 

U. 8. Grant , Personal Memoirs, IX 87. 

II. intrans. To use a cordeUe. 
cordellingt, a. See cor deling. 
cordenf, n. An obsolete form of cordwain. 
cordenert, «. An obsolete form of oordvainer. 
colder (kAr'dAr), n. [ioordl, n.,+ -erh] An at- 
tachment to a sewing-machine for placing cords 
or braids on or between fabrics to be sewed, 
cordewanet, n. A Middle English form of cord- 
wain. 

cord-grass (kArd'gr&s), n. A common name of 
grasses of the genus Spartina. 
tfordla (kAr'di-4), it. INI'’* named in honor of 
G. and V. Cordus, German botanists of the 16th 
century .] A large genus of plants, natural order 
Boraginacece, consisting of about 200 species, 
scattered over the warm regions of the world, 
especiaUy in tropical America. They are trees or 
shrubs with alternate simple leave*. The fruit is drupa- 
ceous, and that of some species, as sebesten. C. Myaca , of 
India, is eaten. Some species yield a good timber, and 
the soft wood of C. Myxa is said to have been used by the 
Egyptians for their mummy-cases, 
coroial (kAr'dial), a. and*. [< F. cordial 2= Pr. 
Sp. Pg. cordtaf = It. cordkue, < ML. cordial is, 
of the heart, < L. corid-) = G. heart.] L a. 1. 
Of or pertaining to the heart. [Bare.] 

The effect of the indulgence of this human affeotton Isa 
certain cordial exhilaration. Emerson, Friendship. 

2. Proceeding from the heart or from kindly 
and earnest feeling; exhibiting kindly feeling 
or warmth of heart; hearty; sincere; warmly 
friendly; affectionate. 

With looks of cordial love. Milton, P. L, v. 12. 

That oomely face, that cluster'd brow, 

That cordial hand, that bearing free. 

I see them yet Jf. Arnold, A Southern Night 

He was so genial, so cordial , so encouraging, that It 
seemed ss if the clouds . . . broko sway asvre came into 
his prasenoe. 0. W. Holmes, Old VoL of Life, p. 62. 

3. Reviving the spirits; cheering: invigorat- 
ing ; imparting strength or cheerfulness. 

This cordial jolep bare. 

That flames and dances in his crystal bounds. 

Mtfton, Counts, L 679. 
The cordial nectar of the bowl 
Swelled bis old veins, and cheer'd his soul 

Scott, L. of L. M«, it. 

«$yn. t. Sincere, etc. See hearty. 

fi, ft [< ME. cordial, < OF. cordial, F. cordial 
sb Sp, Pg. cordial ss It. oordkde, n. ; from the 
adj.1 1. Something that invigorates, oomforts, 
gladdens, or exhilarates. 

Charms to my sight and cordial* to my mind. Dryden. 
And staff in hand, set forth to share 
The sober cordial of sweet air. 

Cowper, The Moral tier Corrected. 

In good health, the air is a cordial of inaradible virtue. 

JBmereon, Misc*, p.17. 

2. A medicine or draught whioh inereaoes the 
action of the heart ana stimulates the circula- 
tion; a warm stomachic; any medicine which 
increases strength, dispels languor, and pro- 
mote* cheerfulness. 

For gold in phiiik is a cordial 

Geo. FteL to a T., L m 


8 . A sweet and acoimelic liqnor. Certain oordau 
are, or won originally, made in gnat monsstlc esteb- 
Wshments, whence the naans an taken, as Benedictine, 
Chartreuse, Oertosa, and the like; others an named from 
the jdaoe, or a former place, of manufacture, as Congoa; 
and others from their flavoring or composition, as mirs- 
schino, anisette. Bee liqueur. 

Sweet cordials sod other rich things were prepaid. 

Catskirie Garland (Child’s Ballads, vfit 179X 

cordiality (kAr-di-al'i-ti), n. [< F. cordiaUU %m 
Sp. oordlaUdad as Pg. oordiedidade ss It. oordia- 
Htd, < ML. cordialita(t-)s, < cordkdis, cordial: 
see cordial.] If. Relation to the heart. 
Cordiality or reference unto the heart. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Brr., Iv. 4. 
2. Genuinely kind feeling, especially the ex- 
pression of such feeling; sympathetic geniality 5 
hearty warmth; heartiness. 

The old man rose up to meet me, and with a respectful 
cordiality would have me sit dowa at the table. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 114. 
The ill-fated gentlemen had been received with appa- 
rent cordiality. Motley. 

cordialiae (kAr'gial-iz), v . ; pret. and pp. oor- 
dialieed, ppr. coraiattzmg. T< cordial + -in.] 
L trans. 1. To make cordial; reconcile; ren- 
der harmonious.- 2. To make into a cordial; 
render like a cordial. [Rare in both senses.] 
n. intrans. To become cordial: feel or ex- 
press cordiality ; harmonize, imp. Diet. [Rare.] 
cordially (kAr'gial-i), ado . with cordiality; 
'heartily; earnestly; with real feeling or affec- 
tion. 

In love’s mild tone, the only musiok she 
Could cordially relish. J. Beaumont, Fayohe. 
Dennis the critic could not detest and abhor a pun, or 
the insinuation of a pun, more cordially than my father. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, 1L IX 

cordialness (kAr'gial-nes), n. Cordiality; hearty 
good will. 

Oordlcept. «. See Cordyceps. 
cordierile (kAr'diAMtj, n. [After Cordier, a 
French geologist (1777-1861)/] Same as iolite. 
cordies {kArfm-fiz), n. [Orifjn obscure.] A 
kind of felt hat made of wool, or of goat’s or 
camel’s hair. 

cordiform (kAr'di-f Arm), a. [< NL. oordtformis, 
< L. cor(d-), ss E. heart, + forma, shape.] 
Heart-shaped; having nearly the form of the 
human heart; oviform, but hollowed out at the 
base, without posterior angles.— Co rdifo rm flora- 
men, in herpet an opening in the pelvis whioh corre- 
sponds to the spaoe between the brim of the pelvis and a 
line drawn from the marsupial bones, or else from theillo- 
pectineal eminence to the pubic symphysis ; the obturator 
foramen of reptiles.— GardlfOrm tendon, in oust, the 
central tendon or trefoil of the diaphragm. 

Oordileret, n. Same as Cordelier, 1. Bom. of the 
Bose. 

OOrdlllag (kAr-dirfiz), n. A kind of kersey. 
E. H. Knight. 

cordillera (kAr-dil-y&'rfc), w. [Sp.. sb Pg. coftK- 
Iheira, a chain or ndge of moontains, formerly 
also a long, straight, elevated tract of land, < 
OSp. cordiua, coraicUa, a string or rope (mod. Sp. 
cordUla, guts of sheep), = Pr. It. cordeUa as F. 
cordeUe, a string, dim. of Sp. Pg. It. corda as F. 
corde , a string: see cordl, n., and cordeUe, a.] A 
continuous ndge or range of mountains. As a 
name, it was first applied to the ranges of the Andes ( 4 * las 
Cordilleras de los Andes," the chains of the Andeelthento 
the continuation of these ranges into Mexico and further 
north. For convenience, it is now agreed among physi- 
cal geographers to call the complex of ranges embraced 
between and including the Rocky Mountains and the Si- 
erra Nevada, and their extension north Into British Co- 


lumbia, the ConHUerae ; those ranges occupying 1 

continental position In South America are called simply 
the Andes. The entire western mountain side of the con- 
tinent of North America la called the Cordillera* region. 
In Its broadest part It baa a development of a thouaand 
miles, east and west, and embraces, besides the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra, a Luge number of subordinate 
mountain-chains, some of which are little, if aft all, Infe- 
rior to such chains as the Pyrenees in length and elevation. 

CtardiBoxam (kAisdil-wiigii), *. Fertolnlagtoor 
situated in the Cordilleras.— Ckmdllleran ration. 
Bee cordillera. 

eordinert (kAr'di-nAr), n. An obsolete form of 
eordwainer. 

eording 1 (kAr'ding), ft. [< cord l + -tool.] 1. 
The ribbed surface of a corded fabric. See 
corded, 4. 

The draught and eordftnp of common fustian Is vary sim- 
ple, being generally a regular at unbroken twee! ftwullof 
four or five leaves. Urt, Diet., IL 6M. 

2. In a loom, the arrangement of the treadles so 
that they move in such clusters and tame as may 
be required for the production of the pattern, 
"t.odp. [By apheresis for according : see 
and cord*.] According. 

In Jaiurveer or Fev ery er e no wrong® 

Isgralfyng ham, but cordyng to thaira kynda 
If undo be eoid& 

P d tt o di* * , Mnsbondrie (B. B. T. RX F> 



im 


°taiapowder Adopted eorfoat**.) The eol 
naval service for small arms and guns of all fOSSt. 

calibers. 


(k^o-nli').*. [F, .. 

>bbler-flsh or thread-dab, 


srs. It wu patented by Sir V. A. Abel and Mr. J, CBnOTUL («0r d$-VS®), a, _ 

• it ii brown in colored is composed of 66 parts cordovan ; < Bp. cordovan* now Cordoban wm Pg. 

'' cordovtio, cordovan leather : see eordwain, toe 
earlier form in English.] 1. Spanish leather. 
See eordwain , 

Whilst every shepherd's boy 
Puts on his lusty green, with gsudy hook, 

And hanging scrip of finest eordsvan. 

Futoher, Faithful Shepherdess, i. L 

8. Leather made from horse-hide. [Eng.] — 
Cord o van embroidery, a kind of embroidery made by 
v a means of an application of the imitation leather known 
, name applied, oy u American doth upon ooane canvas, the edges being 

Lindley to plants of the natural order Jtestiacow. stitched with orewel or other thread, 
card-machine (kdrd'miv-shSn'), n. A machine eord-«Ull( (kArd'aling), n. A sling with long 
used for making cords, "fringes, and trimmings, cords or straps, which are grasped directly in 
oordon (kdr'don), ». [< F. eorcton (= Sp. cor- the hand i dlst^rtdshed from ‘taff-sUng. 
don = Pg. cordtto = It. cordone), aug. of corde cord-ftltch (kdrdjstioh), n. A stitch used mem- 
= Sp. Pg. It. eorda, cord: see eonii, ».] 1. In broidery, consisting of two interlacing lines 
fort , : (a) A course of stones jutting before the producing a pattern somewhat like a chain. 


Dewar. |l IB uruwu iu UUIW.BUU «• wuijaieou v 

of nitroglycerin, 37 parti of guncotton, and 5 . 

mineral July (vaseline). The name is derived from the 
faot that it is made in the forms of oords or cylinders by 
pressing the composition through holes of varying sise. 
Thecyllnders for heavy guns are made tabular. Cordite 
imparts a high velocity to the projectile without undue 
pressure, is very stable under extreme climatic conditions, 
and its ballistic properties are not seriously Effected by 
moisture. The objection to it Is that the hub degree erf 
heat developed npon combustion causes rapid erosion of 
the bore of the gun. 

cord-loaf (kfrdm «. 


* cobbler: sec ft. Wood conveyed to market on boardot we* 
sels, instead ot being floated. [Scotch.] 
oord-work (kdrd'wfiik), »* fmef^efk made 
[Early mo<L E. also with cords of different materials and thiok- 
~ nesses; especially, needlework mode with fine 
bobbin or stout thread, so es to produce a sort 
of course luce. 


rampart and the base of the parapet, or a course C&rduaeOFJ (kOwiwMOi' v n, [Appar. a oorrup- 
of stones between the wall of a fortress which thro otj^.*oordede sole or *corde d soie, cord 
lies aslope and the parapet which is perpendio- of or with silk : sow, silk.] 
ular : introduced as an ornament, and used only over a coarse cord in the w 

corduroy (k6r'd$-roi), n, ax . 
corderoy; appar. repr, P. * corde du roi, lit. the 
king’s oord (see cord], de 2 , and roy); but the 
term is not found in F. Cf. duroy . j L n, 1. 
A thick cotton stuff corded or ribbed on the sur- 


A thick silk woven 

I used only over a coarse oord in the warp. 

in fortifications of stonework (b) The project- corduroy (kdr'd$-roi), and a. JAlso spelled 
ing coping of a scarp wall, which prevents the J 
top of a revetment from being saturated with 
water, and forms an obstacle to an enemy’s es- 

calading par- 



ty. — ft. In 
arch ., a mold- 
ing of incon- 
siderable pro- 
jection, usu- 
ally horizon- 
tal, in the face 
of a wall : 
used for orna- 
ment, or to in- 
dicate on the 


face. 


It is extreme^ durable, and is especially used for 


the outer garments 
id the like. 


Cordons.— Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
c, e, c, cordons. 

of military posts or sentinels, inclosing or guard- 
ing any particular place, to prevent the passage 
of persons other than those entitled to pass. 
Hence— 4. Any line (of persons) that incloses 
or guards a particular place so as to prevent 
egress or ingress. 

As hunters round a hunted creature draw 
The cordon close and closer toward the death. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 

0. Any oord, braid, or lace of fine material form- 
ing a part of costume, as around the crown of 
a hat or hanging down from it, or used to secure 
a mantle or the like. — 6. In her., a cord used 
as a bearing accompanying the shield of an ec- 
clesiastical dignitary, ana usually hanging on 
each side. Cardinals have s cordon gules which is divided, 
forming losenge-shaped meshes, and having 16 tufts or tas- 
sels in 6 rows ; archbishops have one of vert, which bears 
only 10 tufts in 4 rows ; that of bishops is also vert, with 
6 tufts In 3 rows. See cot under cardinal. 

7. A gibbon indicating the position of its wearer 


men engaged in rough labor, field 

sports, and the like, 
ft. A corduroy road. See II., 1. 

I bed to cross bayous an’ ertks (wal, it did beat all natuF), 
Upon a kin’ o' oordsroy, fast log, then alligator. 

Lowed, Biglow Papers, Sd ter., p. 18. 

IL a. 1. Like corduroy; ribbed like cordu- 
roy: as, a corduroy road.— 8. Made of corduroy. 
—Corduroy road, a road constructed with small logs 
laid together transversely through a swamp or over miry 
^ ground. fU. S.J 
exterior a divi- oardaroy (k6r'd$-roi), v. t. [< corduroy, 2.] 
sion of stones. To make or construct by means of small logs 
etc. Compare laid transversely, as a road. 
hand 2 , 2 («*). The roads towards Corinth were corduroyed and new 
3, Milit ,, a one* made. U, S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, 1. 872. 

line or series cordw&in (kfird'w&n), n. [< ME. oordwane, 
eordewane l cordovan , corduane y cordon = D. kor- 
duaan os G. oorduan = Dan. Sw. korduan, cord- 
wain, < OF. cordovan, corduban, etc., = Pr. oor- 
doan ss It. oordovano (ML. oordoanum ), < Sp. oor- 
doban y formerly oordovan ss Pg. cordordo, Span- 
ish leather, prop, (as also in OF., etc.) an adj., 
Cordovan, < Cordoba, formerly Cordova , L. Cor- 
doba , ML. Cordoa , a town in Spain where this 
leather is largely manufactured. Cf. cordovan .] 
Cordovan or Spanish leather, it is sometimes goat- 
skin tanned and dressed, but more frequently split horse- 
hide; it differs from morocco in being prepared from 
heavy skins and in retaining tta natural grain. During the 
middle ages the finest leather came from Spain ; the shoes 
of ladies and gentlemen of rank are often said to be of 
eordwain. 

His schoon of eordewane, Chaucer, Sir Thopas, L 21. 
Flgges, Beylins, Hony and Cordoweyne : 

Dates, and Salt, Hides, and such Marchandy. 

Hakluyt's Voyages , L 130. 

Buskins he wore of costliest cordwayne. 

Spenser, T. Q„ VI. IL 6. 


Oordyo s pi (kfir'di-eeps), t». [EL., irreg. < Gr. 
mpdm % a club, 4- L. -ceps, < caput, a headt tee 
oaput,) Agenus 
of pyrenomyoe- 
toufi fungi, of 
which a few 
grow upon other 
fungi, but by 
far the greater 
number are par- 
asitic upon in- 
sects or their 
larvsB. The spores 
enter the breath- 
ing-openings of the 
larva, and the my- 
celium grows until 
it fiUs the interior 
and kill* the insect 
In fructification a 
stalk rises from the 
body of the insect, 
and In the enlarged 
extremity of thia 
the peritheota are 
grouped. Twenty- 
eight species from 
all parts of the 
world have been 
enumerated. A spe- 
cies of Cordyceps 
occurs on wasps in 
the West Indies; 
the wasps thus at- 
tacked are called 
guipes vtgitantes, 
or vegetating wasps. 



CsterpUlar-fbngiM 




militmrU), 


m, m. mature fruiting bodies. In which are 
embedded the peritbeda, which appear as 
minute warts on the surface j #, *, pedicels i 
c, c, younger fruiting bodies. 


cordwalnor (k6rd'wi-nfer), » [Formerly also 
oordiner, cor donor; < ME. cordvaner, corduener, 
cordynere , < OF. oordouanier, cordoanier , etc., F. 


opposite side ; It is especially the mark of a higher grade of 
an order. 


8. Iu hort. f a plant that is naturally diffusely 
branched, made by pruning to grow as a single 
stem, in order to force larger fruit.— Cordon 
tflfU. (a) The watered sky-blue ribbon, in the form of a 
scarf, worn as a badge by the knights grand cross of the 
old French order of the Holy Ghost the highest order of 
chivalry under the Bourbons, (b) By extension, a person 
westing or entitled to wear this nadge. (e) Hence, from 


oordonnier (as Pr. cordoneir ss It. cordbvaniere. 
a cordwainer, ss Pg. cordovaneiro, a maker of 
eordwain), < cordovan, etc., cordw&in : see cord- 
wain,'] A worker in eordwain or cordovan lea- 
ther; hence, a worker in leather of any kind; a 
shoemaker. 

The Maister of the crafte of eordynera, of the fraternyte 


Ing the highest badge of knotty honor, any per- 
son of great eminence in his class or profession : as, the 

cordons bleus ot ' ^ •- -- - - ■ - — 

class cool 
stitnting 

and now of the Legion of Honor 
person wearing or entitled to wear 

OOXtUm, the broad ribbon or scarf dit „ lv 

est class of auy knightly or honorary order ; by extension, 
a member of the highest class of such an order, equiva- 
lent to grand commander. ~ Knights of the Gordon 

JauikO. See order.— Littoral in h»droa.. u!i Cordwainery , . . . wu nowise Satisfaction enough to such 

Shore-line.— SanltaXT cordon, a lineof troojS or rail" a mind [aa that of George Fox]. Carlyle, SartcffBesartua. 

wood sold 


of the blyssed Trinyte, in the (Me of Exceter, hath dluerse 

,, , . - — . - r - tymes, in vmble wise, sued to the honorable Mayour, bay- 

!9? ec, * c we. • fin*- un», and commune oonnsayle. 

^^ > ^ k :^? 0 ^^. I 5! n ^. t % r « d ." bbon m »* rt oon - MngU$h CHIdt (K. K. T. B.), p, 381. 

1 f Jn « the.ti-jKeof the ojd French order ot 8t Loute, n _ r/ nr „.; , n , T ,„ 

r ; hence, by extension, a OOTulW 8iH0H[ (kOTu WS^ntT-l), ft, [\ COT (twain 
rear tills badge — Grand + -cry.] The occupation of working in lea- 
ther; gpeoiflcaUy, shoenmUng. 


tta. dtMMe from queuUn^. P rev “ lt 

oardometto (ka^do-net'), ». IBcccordonnet , ».] 
An made of a small cord or piping, 

cordonaat (kfir-do-nA'), n, [F., sSk twl«t, a 
milled edge, dim. of cordon, a string, cord: see 
cordon,] A raised edge or border to the pat- 
tern of point-l&ee. Compare crescent. 


by the cord for fuel ; specifically, firewood out 
in lengths of four fedt, so as to be readily mea- 
sured by the oord when piled. 

One strong verse that can bold itself upright (as the 
French critic Blvarol said of Dante) with the bare nefr> of 
the subatantive and verb. Is worth acres of . . . dead 
eordwood piled stick on nick, a boundkaa eoothraity of 
Lowed, B. A Bov., CXX 04 


.. Sometimes spelled Cordieepe. 

cordvle (k6r'ail), n. A book-name of lizards 
of the genus Cordylus , 

Oordylma (kdr-di-ll'nfi), n, [NL., < Gr. Kopdbhi, 
a club.] A genus of arborescent palm-like lili- 
aceous plants, of 10 species, native in the East 
Indies, Australia, ana the Pacific islands. The 
stem Is simple, bearing a head of long, narrow, drooping 
leaves, and ample panicles of small flowers. They are fre- 
quently cultivated iu greenhouses, under the name of Dra- 
chma. The more common species are C. australis and C. 
indivisa, from New Zealand. Sometimes called palmdilies. 

Oordylophora (kdr-di-lof'9-rji), n. [NL., < Gr. 
xopdbXy, a club, a lump, + -ffywc, -bearing, < 
fipeiv as E. bear L] A genus of BydroiMOfp&m 9 
or the family Clavidte , including fresh-water di- 
oecious forms, as C, kteustris, having a branched 
stock, oval gonophores covered by the perisaro, 
and stolons growing over external objects. 
Oordylura (kfir-di-Ta'rl), n, [NL. (Fallen, 
1810), < Gr. KopdvXfj, a chib, + wpd, a tail.] The 
typical genus of Cordylurida;. The flies are found 
by brooks, in meadows and on bushes. The metamorpho- 
ses are unknown, but the species are probably parasitic. 

Cordylurida (kto-di-lu'ri-dg), n. pi [NL. 
(Maequart, 1835). < Cordylura + 4da,] A fam- 
ily of dipterous insects, typified by the genus 
Cordylura . The species are all parasitic, so far as 
known, like the Anthomyidee . to which they are closely 
related. They have the head large, with sunken face ; the 
mouth bordered with bristle*; the abdomen long. In the 
males thickened behind and with extended genitalia; the 
wings moderately short, with the first’ longitudinal vein 
doubled, and the hinder basal and anal cells well develop- 
ed ; the antenna and legs long; and the femora bristled. 
00T0 1 (k6r), n. [< ME. core , a core. < AF. core, 
OF. cor, coor, over, mod. F. cower, heart, m Pr. 
cor st Sp. cor (obs.)asPg. cor (in do cor, by heart) 
a It. euoro, < h, cor (cord-) m E. heart: see 
heart,] 1. The heart or innermost port of any- 
thing: hence, the nucleus or central or moot 
essential purt, literally or figuratively : as, the 
core of a question. 

Or aehe /parsley] seede. A askes of sarment Irine-cntttn|s) 
Whereof the fiaume hath lefte a core exile, 

The body so, not alle the bones, brent 

PaOadius, Husbondrie (B. B. T. AX p> «L 
Whose core 

Stands sound and groat within him. Chapman. 

Give me that man 
That Is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart s core, sy, In my heart of heart 

8hak. t Hamlet, fit t 

ta^sontaSa^igWe seeds or kernels: as, the 
core of an apple or a quince. 

One Is aH Pulp, and the other slIGsro. ^ . 

Congress, Way of the World, i ft 

(b) In arch,, the inner part or filling of a well 
or column, (c) In mca,, the fibrous innernuhri 
partofabott. (d) lnmMing,tiio intemalindd 
of a easting, wmeh fills the space i n t en ded to 



MM-bOC (MrT>ok»), ». The box ia wbloh th« 
torn, or hh of aand prodoefcur ray heuoir pert 
inaoratta, is made; speeiiisaljya hollow me- 

tilllo m odel eat symmetrically m hiWwiy em* 

laretwistod, asin awireropeor* ployed to give the proper tom to the exterior 

sail#. (fc)Xaftfdr*mLcMpfc»., an impervious wall surface of the eoree used in the fabrication of 
or stmanxey as of concrete, in an embankment hollow projectiles. 

or dike of porous material, to prevent the pas- oore dpr o ca l (k6-r$-sip'r$-kfil), a. Reciprocal 
aage of water bjpefooMm (i) The cylin- one to anothcr.-ctareoipmal screw, om of * set 
dnoal piece of nook obtained inbonogbjmeans tf «ta ccmwisiichthat a wrench about any oac 


owlatton (kC-rd-li'skm), a. [< eo-l + rela- 
tion. Of. correlation.] Corresponding relation. 
# Bee correlation. [Rare.] 

00-relative (kd-rrf>tiT), a. [< eo-l + relative. 
Cf. correlative.] Having* corresponding rela- 
tion. Bee correlative. [Rare.] 

OO-relattrelj (kd-rel ' p-tiv-ll), ado. In con- 
nection; in iinmltaneoue relation. [Rare.] 
What ought to take place oo+tiathdu with their [the 
" i, the formation < “ “ ' ‘ " 


jl piece of nock obtained la boring by means 

of the diamond drill or any other boring-machine 


produoe no twist round any of the others. 


teodsto d»w. 


which makes an annolar cut. Also called car- OOtticUMti (kar^-UTsis). n. nth., tern prop. 

rot if) The bony central part of the horn of ^ e jj e * 3“ 

aranmaikt: a horn-core, or nroceae of the fron- riAtoit, ^ icXeUiv, olose : aee cloetf^, t.j In 
anarawns, » or process oi wie non ^ papil of the eye. 

[NL. f <Gr.** 

andto thdr hahftta. the pupil of the eye. + Iktooic. extenaion: aee 

B. D. Cop*, Origin of the fittest, p. aoo. eotaoie . j Dilatation of the pupil of the eye. 
(*} In jprcMtforic archmU.. a piece of flint, ob- DungUeon. 

siaian. or atmilar material, from which knives ooraetome (ko-rek'tdm), n. [< Gr. ripe, the pu- 
and other stone implement* have been chipped. pil, + lero/wc, verbal adj. of tKripvew, cut out, < 
— 8f. The center or Jnneimoet part of any open «*, out, of, + riuvetv, rapelv , out.] A surgical 

instrument used in cutting through the ins to 
make an artificial pupil; anirideetome. 

[NL. 


In the eors of the afoare she raised a tower of a furlong maae anaranoiaA 
high. Baltigk, Hist Worto. COTCCtomia (kor-ek-tt*mi-|), a. L ««.. » 

4 . k fliuou flov fa sheep caused by worms i n tV corectome, q. v. CL anatotnfL In eurg., irideo- 
liver. — 0 . An internal induration in the udder tomy. 

of a cow. [Local, U. 8.] corectoany (ko-rek't$-mi)i n. Same as core* 

eltikar«Nvta ' teftjper obopMcH^ suHs handled core cto ida fl mr-ek-to 'pi-fi), w. [NL., < Gr. ripe, 
roughly. sTjudd, Margaret, IL 7 . the pupil, + hcroirof, out of place, < if, out, + 

False core, In knm-ftmudlmg, a loose piece of the mold s rdmtf, place: see topic.] An eccentric position 
called by iron-founders a --Loam-and-sand of the pupil in the iris. 

ooce, inmMatetutimf, aoore made of sharp dry sand, cOTOdisiysiS (koT^d-di-al'i-gis), n. [NL., irreg. 
addsd to sire increased tenacity. arv body of ™a eye. 

oore 1 (kdr), c. f. : pret. and pp. cored, ppr. coring, co^TCgeilt (kfr-rS'jpt), *. [< co-1 + repeat] A 
[< core 1 , a.] 1. To make, mold, or east on a joint regent or ruler, 
core. 

This iron (hard iron] cannot be drilled, or chipped, or 
filed, and the bolt-holes must be oorwd. 

Set Amur July IS, 1884. 

8. To remove the core of, as of an apple or 
other fruit. — 8. To roll in salt and prepare for 


of their teste 

of the models from which they 
Buttin, Lectures on Art, § m 

ooreless (kdr'les), a. [< coral + 4sss.] Wanting 
a core; without pith; hence, poetically, weak; 
without vigor. 

- I am gone in years, my liege, am very old, 

Oortim and sapless. 

Sir H. Taylor, Isaac Comnenas, tt. 1. 

core-lifter (kdr'lif'ter), n. A device for raising 
the core left by a diamond drill in a boring, 
coreligionist (kd-r?-lij'gn-ist), n. [< ooJL + 
religion + 4st.] One of the same religion 
as another; one Delonflng to the same church 
or the same branch of the church. Also oorre- 
Ugioniet 

In that event the variona religious persuasions would 
strain every effort to seoure an election to the ooup«1 of 
their oo-reliffionitU. Sir W. B mm Uto m. 

His [Samuel Mortoy's] o+mltyionirU . . . term an im- 
portant element of the Liberal party. 

B. J. Hinton, Bug. Badiosl Loaders, p. 1SL 

oorella (ko-reljjl)^ n. [NL., dim. of cpra, < Gr. 


A parrot of the j 


The oa rog onta ventured to rebuke their haughty part- 
ner, and smart their own dignity. 

Ferd. and Isa., IL 26. 


Ptolemy IX. 
117. 


B. V. 


■ eo-norrU with his father B.a 1H- 
Head, Historia Nnmarum, p. 717. 



enure* ■ m juu. iw wwr*, wwrc*.j xu S.l»^ 

mining, th. number of hours, graemUy from 


worksSeSreUev^. diner-. 
isamsusuellyi^^ud into threeor four ootmot 




Bacon. 


crew; a corps. 

He left the ear. 

And never fac'd the field. 

BattU of Trmnmt-Muir (ChUd'a Ballads, YJL 172). 

There was ae winsome weneb and walls, 

That night enlisted in the core. 

Hums, Tun o* Bhanter. 


one genus, Congomu. See cut under w kU ^ ttK. 
core go nlne (ko-rcg # f-nin), a. and n. L a. Per- 
taining to or having the characters of the Coro - 
goninw or whitefish. 

XL n. A fish of the subfamily Ctorepowfaa; 
a whitefish. 

co^ eoiwnlt.pp. [ME.:seeoAosea.] Chosen; ^tSS?omati .T^ typical aiSleaJiing genus 

® re ®* 6 ^*v vi * tk— of the subfamily Coregoninas, characterised by 

w^’Sm&te^StTiamS? 8 ’ * smaQ moutik, large scales, and very weak 

07 Bood (kit fix P* mA dentition, theteefii being reduced to a mere 

Latini se d from ifao-H (pron. lmu W ), the Chi- lakes, rarely entering streams except to sp awmand hence 
nese name Of the eeuntry.] L a. Pertaining or are looally r e strict ed to the lake-systems of the various 
- “ » to Coma or im inhabitants.-, ftewau m m irte they inhabit Of American spedcs a etwjMt 

tAo 3E*%* °t.o— p°tb»tog 

• ’ lag. C. MM Md CJbM «• known u dnoM or tak» 

> whitefish. 


Ucaadi 


r In the treatment of 
"1 by the pot- 


See cut nads rwAff^lsA. 


II. y^L AMdT>oCMilnhrt>iUTit of Cotwl Oonid» (ko-9rt'l-dSi, *. j>J. [NL., < Cornu + 
» pM^nlar Wa m im rfhmtod mftwM 3 ■**«.] A family of betenmtonma iaMeta, of 


China, to wUah it ia tributary. —8. The lan* 
fOena. ■/ 

,, liriAa la aw e oa rinto- 
ayMwbloattaMafoaa^arwi<OT^9t> 
m the lower rad, vradin oooQng 
“ ■ * * Xb.« l «r l oci»irtMI 

'i%%S\£s 

ssssn 




the gram Omoopm or laud-bugt, rsmarkable 
fwtbeivriM and grotMqueahapM,aad abound- 
ing ebiafly in tropical raghma. iMr tMhami 

(IstemUfi titinontm of Bnudl has itenltr teUsesons 
spps5Kgss of the posterior tlbist joints. Tho^sotesof 
tempera te teafcn n are eomparafetvelytemllshd inoonsplo- 
xSST ThnOoreZm are divided into 6 «bfamttieaT2i2». 
MteuL fimSm. IMtoasmfmrfnsa ihitei LomomrioL 

UN IwSaKfllMImS Aral MTWM| vUWMi 

JestaiMjfkoNfl'n*), W. pi. [NL., < Cornu + 
•fMk] The typical auhamfly at 

tofaring gush as the ow an oi _ 

d aaa a IrtaMa. Bra out nadra a g raa l ^w, . 


Australian oorella, 

JV. somdottm- 
<Kor, is about 12 
inches long, with 
a pointed crest 
somewhat like a 
coc kat oo's, loon- 
asserted middle 
tail-feathers, and 
dark plumage with 
white wtog-oov- 
erts, yellow erest 
gdonacMrica- 

oorebrsis (ko- 
rel'T-sis), n. 

[NL.. img. < 

Or. riprj. the pu- 
pil, ^ + A&wf. sep- 
aration, < MtttV, 
loosen, sepa- 
rate.] In eurg., _ 
the operation J 

adhcSons fietween the edge of the pupil and 
the capsule of the lens of the eye. 
fflfmcrplimls (kar-$»mto'f$-sis). n. [NL., < 
Gr. ripe, pupil, + p6pjooi{, formation, < popfrinr, 
form, < poptf, a form.] In mg., an operation 
for forming an artifioial pupil; iridectomy. 
tmmfo, PP' Boeoorf 
cmm\ n. An obsolete form of currant*. 
oorenoilskl (kor-en-kll'sia), n. [NL., less prop. 
eorendeiaie, < Or. ripe, the pupil, + fr, in, + ctau 
mCf closing, < kAeUw, close : see chie\ c.l In 
eurg., an operation for forming an artmeial pu- 
pil by drawing a portion of the iris tfarou^i an 
Incision in the cornea and cutting it oft 
Ooreoda, Coreodee (ko-rt^-dj, -dfis), n. pt 
[NL.1 Buna as Coreidot. 
corooift (ko^j-oid), a. Resembling or related 
to the Cordate ; of or pertaining to the Cored* 

Ooreoldea (kor-$-oi'df-|). n.pl. JNh.,<Omme 
+ ^oidea.2 A superfcunilv or series of heten 
terous insects, corresponding to the family < 
rddas in the widest sense. Aa ussd byStALOUer, 
sad other aystematlste, the tenn coven tbs temfites Cb* 
rddm, BtrvtMm.Lpgemm. PyrrkoooriAm, C m iiim, Aom - 
titidm, TvigSim, ArmSdm, and PhymtSSm, snob of 
which is itself subdivided into seversl suhtsmffles. 

Oonopda (kftj^p'ato), *. [NL., < Or. iMm f 
(«¥*%«¥*-), abedbug.4* hfe, resemblance: in 
allusion to the form of the seed, which has two 
little horns at the end, giving it tiie appearanoe 
of an insect.] A genus of plants, of the natural 
order Ccmpoeitie. Host of the spades an 
perennials, with opposite leaves and yellow « 
ored rays. The fruit is an adhene, fiat on c 
oonvex on the other, aUfihtly winged, and neually has two 
‘ ‘ no. The i 


r or pSrty-col- 


or throe awns, but often none/Tbe genus to dossbr 
Isted to Bktint, which differs from it in having the arasne 
always awned and the awns barbed. There are over SO 
spemes, mostly of the TJalftcdStatee and Mexico, with aome 

in the Andes, South Africa, and the Sandwich Islands, 
‘uanspoctass 


Several of the American i 

for their ahowy^haadMML 

'pC),i». In rop+mato*g, *ywn 
run through the center of a rope to render it 
soUd j a core; a heart 



oareplftftie 

OOPOPImUg (kor-f-plaa'tik), a. K eortpUu*y + 
4ftj Of the nature of ooreplaetjr: as, a c ore- 
plastic operation. 

CKWeplarar (kor'fr-plas-ti), n. [< Or. k 6m, pu- 
pil, + irXoordf. verbal adj. of irXdccetv, form: 
see plastic.} In surg., any operation for form- 
ing an artificial pupil. 

core-print (kor'print), a. In molding, a piece 
which projects from a pattern to support the 
extremity of a core. 

eorer (kdr'te), n. An instrument for cutting 
the core out of fruit : as, an apple-corer. 
comes (kor'e-sHx), n . pi, [NX*., appar. an in- 
correct pi. of Gr. icdptg (pi. Kdpeis), a bedbug: 
from the resemblance in shape ana color.] in 
hot., dark-red, broad, discoid bodies, found be- 
neath the epicarp of grapes. 

CO-residual (kd-re-zid'u-§l), n. [< 00 -* + re- 
sidual.) In math., a point on a cubic curve so 
related to any system of four points on the cubic 
(of which system it is said to be the co-residual) 
that, if any conic be described through those 
fixed points, the co-residual lies on a common 
chord of the cubic and conic, 
co-respondent (ko-re-spon'dent), n, [< eo- 1 + 
respondent.] In law, a joint respondent, or one 
proceeded against along with another or others 
m an action; roeeifioally, in Eng. law , a man 
charged with adultery, and made a party toge- 
ther with the wife to the husband’s suit for di- 
vorce. 

caret (k6 ' ret), s. [< NL. Coretus (Adanson, 
1757). J A kind of pond-snail of the family Lym- 
nahdffi and genus Flanorhis (which see). 
e0retamia (kor-e-td'mi-$), n. [NL., < Gr. ndpi/, 
the pupil of the eye. + tow, a cutting, < ripveu>, 
out. bee anatomy.] Same as coretomy. 
coret my (ko-ret'd-mi), II. [< NL. coretomia, 
q. v.] in 9wrg. x an operation for forming an 
artificial pupil, in which the iris is simply out 
through without the removal of any part of it. 
Ooreus (ko'r$-us), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 1803), < 
Gr. k 6pis, a bedbug: see Coris and Corisa .] A 
genus of bugs, topical of the family Corridas. 
C. marginatm is an example. 

M-UuU (kdr'valv), n . A valve formed by a 
plug of circular section occupying the same re- 
lation to its seat or surrounding casing as the 
core of a faucet does to the casting itself. The 
ping has a rotary motion in its seat, 
core-wheel (korhwdl), n. A wheel having re- 
cesses into which the cogs of another wheel 
may be inserted, or into 
which cogs may be driv- 
en. It is made by placing 
cores in the mold in which ft 
is cast, which form the open- 
ings or recesses. 

con (kfirf ), n. [A var. of 
oor&Sabasket: see corhX.) 

1. In coalmining, a box 
in which coals are con- 
veyed from the working- 
place to the shaft. This 
was formerly done in 
wicker baskets, whence 
the name. Also caetf. 
g.]— 2. A local Eng- 
1 measure of .coal. In 
Durham it is 4 bushels, or ^ hundredweight; 
in Derbyshire, 2 i level bushels, or 2 hundred- 
weight. 

Also come. 

C0(rf-house (kfirf'hous), n. In Scotland, a tem- 
porary shed where the nets and other material 
used in salmon-fishing are stored, and where 
the fish are cured and packed. 

Corfiote, Oorftxte (k6r / fl-dt, kdr'ffit), n. A na- 
tive or an inhabitant of Corfu, the most norther- 
ly of the. Ionian islands in Greece, 
eoria, ». Plural of corium. 

Oori&cea (ko-ri-a'Bf-ft), n. pi. [NL., neut. pL 
of LL. coriaceus, of leather: see coriaceous .] 
A division of pupiparous Diptera, corresponding 
to the family Hippobosciaie with the addition 
of the Brautida. Also Coriacea . 
coriaceous (kd-ri-a'»hius), a. [ s F. ooriaoe, < 
LL. coriaceus (> also ult. E. cuirass), < L. 00 - 
rium, leather: see corium .] 1. Consisting of 
leather. — 2. Resembling leather in texture, 


ISAS 


line, odo ri m , ww btttwr, —id _ 

* mdiatae fruit ofOefleirteiiirl*- 


potoooons 

substance, found In the ^ * 

fotia. It is a gluo<Ndde. 
coriander (fci-3-an'ddr), a. __ .... 

< ME. ooUaundre. catiamndyrs. < 
also oriendre m OHG. okmaui a r, ouBsntar, huU 
landar, ootlinder, etc. (< ML. od Uandr u m, colean- 
drum, coUandrus):mD. G. Dan. Sw. horiander, 
« F. coriandre a Pr. coriandre. coliandre m Sp. 
It. ooriandro » Pg. coenSro; < L, coriandrum, 
ML. also coriander, eorianmm (also cotiandrum, 
etc. : see above), < Gr. Kopiawov, also n6pwv, cori- 
ander; said to be < *6p*c, a bedbug, with allu- 
sion to the smell of the leaves.] 1. The popu- 






Corteador {Ceriaudrum sativum). 

lar name of the umbelliferous plant Coriandrum 
sativum. The fruit (popularly called coriander+eeds) la 
globose and nearly smooth, and pleasantly aromatic ; it U 
used for flavoring curries, pastry, etc., and in medicine as 
a stimulant and carminative. 

Coriander last to these succeeds, 

That hangs on slighteet threads her trembling se ’ 
Coteper, tr. of Virgil, The 

2. The fruit of this plant. 

To represse fumes and propulse vapours from the Brain, 
it shalbe excellent good after Sapper to chaw ... a few 
graynes of Coriander. Baims Book (K E. T. 8.), p. *10. 

Oorlandsr s— dt, money. Notes. [Slang.] 

The spankers, spur-royals, rose-nobles and other cori- 
ander seed with which the was quilted all over. 

Osell, tr. of Rabelais. 

Ooriandram (kd-ri-an'drum), n. [NL. use of 
L. coriandrum: see coriander .] A genua of 
plants, natural order UmbeUtfercs, containing 
two species. They are slender annual herbs with white 
flower*, natives erf the Mediterranean region. C. sativum, 
the officinal coriander, is cultivated on account of ita 
seeds, or rather fruits. The other species is C. tardy, 
lioides, of Syria. See coriander. 

Ooriaria (kd-ri-A'ri-jj), it. [NL.1 A small ge- 
nus of polypetalous exogens, the sole repre- 
sentative of the natural order Coriarieas, shrub- 
by natives of the Mediterranean region, India, 
New Zealand, and Peru. The beat-known species Is 
C. myrtifolia of southern Xurope, the leaves of which are 
strongly astringent and hitter, and are employed for € 
ing black and In tanning; hence its name m 


water-birds, In distinction from the usually hard, homy 
mrtsof land-birds: <e) in entom., to the elytra, etc., at 

MdMarrtbi (M'ri 
(rla) + mgrt(ifoUa) 




t CofUb 

X white, aytUl- 


curriers? sumac. The leaves contain a poisonous princi- 
ple. ooriamyrtin. The toot-poison at New Zealand is fur- 
nished probably by C. s a r msnt osa, the winebeiry-sbrub of 
the settlers, which bean a berry-like fruit, the juioe of 
which is made into a wine like that from elderberries 

Oorimelmna (kor'i-me-ld'n#), n. 
sdptc, a bedbug, + uiku- 
va, fern, of pi aoc. black.] 

A genus of heteropter- 
ous hemipterous insects, 
of the family Scutelleri- 
dm. Adam White, 1880. 

Oorlmelmninm (kor-i- 
mel-$-nTn &),n.pL [NL., 

< Corimelm + -tomj A 
subfamily of Scuteueri- 
da, typified by the genus 
CormeUsna, c<mt«3ning 
mostly black hemispherical bugs, species of 
which are common m all ports of toe United 
States. 

oorindoat, n. Same as corun du m. 

ooriano (k$-rin'). n. [< F. co rimes , used in pi 
as a quad-generic name ( Lemon . 1888).] One 
of a group of hum^d^Uzds with long I 
like mils and very brmiaat coloration. 
ktryrus me st kue ms, at 9m 11, h a l 


A ^restored* fom <tf oorroei®. 

I^ohisfiicbesoftoteo^to^a 

w» Broome, flow so Ui OQ|Miiey. 

OodBOJM (ty*in'thi-*k), s. [<X. Co rUI Ma 

mm, < w. < K6pa6ot : aae CWtaftfe*.] 

Corinthian. 

'thi-an), a, and a 

Wntotos,<Gr. tophdtoc. permlnlatto I 

Corinthus, Corinth.]!. a7 1. 

inth, a powerful city of ancient Greece, noted 
for the magnificence of its artiftio adomtosnt, 
and for its luxury and licentiousness. Stance 
—9. Licentious; profligate. 

And raps up, without pity, the oogo and ifaeuBatloold 
prolotesfl and all her ywmgdorinthSm laity. 

Miaon, Apology for Suwetysiiuus. 

8. Amateur: as, a Gortotittonyaolzt-race (thatis, 
a yaeht-raoe in which only amateurs handle the 
boats). Seen., 8, 4. 

— Oozmthlan brass, an * 
erroneous expression for 
CorisUkian browse: used 
colloquially for exoewive 
impudence or assuranoe. 

Compare ftvweei, 8.— Oo- 
rinthlan hrmtae, an al- 
loy produced at Cbrinth, 
famous in antiquity, espe- 
cially among the Romans, 
for Ita excellent quality 
and the artistic character 
and technical perfection 
of the utensils and srt-ob- 
lects made of it— Oartn- 
thian helmet * type of 
Greek helmet the origin 
of which was attributed 
to Corinth, though its use 
was by no means peculiar 
to that city. It had cheek- 
pieces oontlnuous with 
the back, extending be- 
neath the chin, and sepa- 
rated in front by a narrow 
opening in part closed for 
a nasal ana extending to 
the eye-holes. The convex 
upper portion projected 
beyond the lower portion, 
end commonly bore the 
long upright crest of the 
usual form. When the wearer was not in action the hel- 
met was pushed back on the head for neater oomfort, 
the chock-pieces resting on the forehead.— OsfiRiMsm 
ardor, in areh., the most or- 
nate of the claesM orders, 
and the most Slender In its 
proportions. The oapltal Is 
shaped like a bell, adorned 
with rows of acanthus-leaves, 
and less oommonly with 
leaves of other plants. The 
usual form of abacus Is con- 
cave on each of Its sides, the 
projecting angles being sup- 
ported by graceful shoots of 
acanthus, forming volutes 
which spring from eaules or 
stalks originating among the 
foliage covering the lower 
part of the capital These 
eaules also give rise to lesser 
stalks or eaulbetdi. and to the 
spirals called tomes, turned 
toward the middle, and sup- 
porting an antbemkm or other 
ornament in the middle of 
each side of the abacus. In 
the best Greek example* the 
shaft Is fluted like the Ionic, 
and the base called Attic Is 
usual The enta b lature abo 
resemble* the Ionia Ihe 
Corinthian order Is of Very 

though It did not oome into favor among the 

Greeks until comparatively late. The legtad of the evolu- 
tion of the Corinthian oapfcal for Oatthnaehua, In the fifth 
century a. a, from a calathus (woman's basket) plaeedon 
a maiden's tomb and oovwed with a tOs, about whloh the 
leaves of a plant of aoanthuabad 
grown, fan fable. Among note- 
me Greek examples of the order 
am the Undos of NycUtue at 
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abitent of Coring. Haim 
iofij m adventur- 
er; a toman; a Dully. [Uid slang.] 

A V sHsMUtm, a lad of mettle, M ( X Hen. XV., IL 4. 

Who 2 th2 gallant bo a— t Mika?— 2 be a ObrinMm 
-a «mti*r lDce thyedf? Scott, XesUwerth, lit 

8. A member of the aristocracy ; specifically, 
a gentleman who stqershls ownyacht or rides 
hie own bones. [Eng. slang.] Hence— A An 
amateur ; specifically, an amateur sailor. 

2t24ooaiioe2t« . . . that the yachtsman may look for 
some of tiia most valuable additions to the ranks of Co* 
ritOkUmt, as those wbofoUowoanoeliigdoso from pure lore 
of sport For** and Stream, XXI. 

ilia apoma iraui to uta oo u roii at uchidul mo snt opu* 
tie to the Corinthians gives a olaarer insight than any other 
portion of tha If ew Testament into the instltaf * 

Inga and opinions of the church of the earlier 
the spostdfio age. The aeoond epistle is 
tent In relation to the history of the apostle 
abbreviated Cor. 

v. i.) pret. and 
t* ChrinihiamMna* f< Co- 

Live like the Conntmans ; 

hence, to lead a life of licentiousness and de- 
bauchery. 

The sensuality and lloentiousneas which had made the 
word oorinthianlxe a synonym for self-indnlgenoe and 
wantonneai became roots of bitt em sss. strife, and immo- 
rality. JBncye. Brit Vt 809. 

An obsolete form of currier, 

(ko-rif 'i-lus), n. 

f t more correctly 


tttsonen planted. Itgrows 
30 tojW feet, and yielas bark erery 6 


everyfi to 10 years 
* bark of this oak, 



cork, specifically— (a) A 


1878; also CorsphUus, Gould, and 
bur, Agassis; ’ Or. tc6p^, a bedbug, 


[Nli. (Wagler, 
kirns, Sundevall, 


A genus of diminutive parrots, of the 
Lorinos or lories, of brilliant oolora- 
speoies is C. taUismis of Tahiti in the 
sfnaragdinis of the Marquesas Islands 


fond.] 
subfamily 

tion. The leading species 
Society Islands ; C. svutrag 
is another. 

Ooria (kor'is), n. [NL., < Or. xdp ic, a bedbug, 
also a kind of St. John’s-wort, and a kind of 
fish,] 1. A genus of plants, natural order iVt- 
muUtCCas. There is only one species, the blue maritime 
corti, C. Monopolism*, which grows in the Mediterranean 
region. It la a thyme-like plant with a dense terminal 
raceme of purplish flowers. 

2. [I* c.J A plant of the genus Coris. 

Oodsa (kor'i-sji), n. [NL. (Am: ' 

1848), irreg. < Or. *6ptc, a 
cal genus of Corisidas; a 
large genus of aquatic 
bugs, including a ma- 
jority of the family. C. 
interrupta is a common 
American species, found 
in pools from New York 
to 

Oorisida Jko-ris'i-dfi), 
n.pL [NL., < Corisa + 

-iaa.’} A family of het- 
eropterous hemipterous 
insects, the most aber- 
rant group of Heteropte- 
to, typified by the genus 
Corim, The head overlaps 

the frontof the prothorax, the (Line shows natural riae.) 

two uarts beina nlnselv eoax>- 

UtedTtheiK m^orpSs an bUde-like, beset with 
bristles on the edge, and ending in a slender claw : and 
the short fiat month is directed obliquely backward sad 



downward. 

cerium (k6'ri-um), a.; pL coria (-4). [< L. oo- 
Ham, abide, leather. Hence ult. E. coriaceous, 
cuirass, quarry** q. ▼•] l* In aaaf., the inner- 
most layer of the skin; the cutis vera or true 
ridn, asdisringuished from the cutiole or scarf- 
skin; the derma, as distinguished from the epi- 
dermis; me enderon, as distinguished from the 
eederon. See cut under 2. In eutom., 
the bieeit portion of the hemielytran of a het- 
eroptcrous insect, distinguished by ite homy 
textumlf^nthe terminal portion or membrane. 
See ctabtmhm (terms, 

Odk&vqL ), ' *♦ [< oo- 1 + rival, *. Of. 

acompetitor; 

4 oomp*ftor aadeo-rieol with the king. 

V<luu«satfl«aitof(vthsysmo. 
i synonymons with rival and oar- 
Two pscsonacr aura rivalling 


for 150 years.— 2. The outer 
which is yexy light and elastic, and is used for 
many purposes, especially for stoppers for bot- 
tles and casks, for artificial legs, for inner soles 
of shoes, for floats of nets, etc. it grows to a 
thickness of one or two Inches, and after removal 2 re- 
placed by a gradual annual growth from the original cork 
cambium. Burnt cork or Spanish black 2 used as an 
art22* pigment, and was formerly employed In medicine. 
Finely powdered oork has been nsea as an absorbent, 
under the name of tuberin. 

8. In hot*, a constituent of the bark of most 
us plants, especially of dicotyle- 

jstltutes the inner growing layer known aa 

cork cambium, oork meriitem, or pheuogen, the outer 
dead portion constituting the bulk of the bark. (See 
tarfc*.) It may also occur within the stem itself, and 2 
often formed in the repair of wounds in plants. 

4. Something made of 
oork heel or sole in a shoe. 

Whenahe gaed up the tolbooth sta 
The sorts free her heels did flee. 

Tks Queent Maris (Child's Ballads, HL USX 
(6) A stopper or bmy for a bottle, cask, or other vessel, cut 
out of cork ; also, by extension, a stopper made of some 
other substance : as, a rubber oork. (o) A small float of 
oork used by anglers to buoy up their fishing-lines or to 
indicate when a fish bites or nibbles ; by extension, any 
such float, even when not made of cork.— FOflflU oork. 
See/MtO.— mountain oork, a variety of asbestos.—' Vet 
vet oork, the beet quality of cork-bark. It 2 of a pale- 
reddish color and not lees than an inch and a half thick. 

IL a . Made of or with cork; consistingwholly 
or chiefly of oork. —Cork carpet. See kamptulicon. 
—Oork Jacket, a contrivance in the form of a Jacket 
without sleeves, padded with pieces of cork, designed to 
buoy up a person In the water.— Cork lace. See mu*. 
Cork 1 (kOrk), r. t. [< cork\ n.] 1. To stop or 
bung with a piece of cork, as a bottle or cask ; 
confine or make fast with a oork.— 2. To stop 
or check as if with a cork, as a person speak- 
ing; silence suddenly or effectually: generally 
with up : as, this poser corked him up ; cork 
(yourself) up. [Humorous slang.] — 8. To 
blacken with burnt oork, as the face, to repre- 
sent a negro. 

corkty,*. [So. corkie ; < ME. corke.] A bristle; 
in the plural, bristles ; beard. 

His berde was brothy and blake, that tille hlsbrestrechede, 
Graasede as a meres wyne with corks* fulle huge. 

Marts Arthurs (E. E. T. 8.), L 1091. 

cork 8 (kftrk), *. A corruption of oolfc 8 . HJ, S.] 
cork 4 (kftrk), ft. [Also written korkcr ; < Norw. 
kortye; supposed to be a corruption of orchil : 
see orchil.) The name given in the Highlands 
of Scotland to the lichen Lecanora tartarca, 
yielding a crimson or purple dye. See cudbear, 
corkage (kdr'kfij), ft [< cork 1 4- -ape.] 1. The 
corking or uncorking of bottles: henoe, the 
serving of wine or other bottled beverages in 
hotels and inns. Specifically— 2. A charge 
made by hotel-keepero and others (a) for the 
serving of wine and liquors not furnished by 
the house, or (b) for the corking and re-serving 
of partly emptied bottles, 
cork-bark (kdrk'b&rk), n. [ME. cor&arhe; < 
cortek + bark*.] Same as cor* 1 , 2. 

OOrk-black (kfak'blak), n. See black* 
cork-bogrd (ktok'bdra), n. A kind of straw- 
board or cardboard in which ground cork is 
mixed with the paper-pulp. It is light, elastic, 
and a non-conductor of heat and sound, 
oorkbraln (kftrk'br&n), a. Alight, empty-head- 
ed person. Hares* 

We are slightly esteem'd by aome tfddy-beato ewj- 
I rain*. John Taytar, Work* (lflWX 

oork-hrmined (kfirk'brfnd}, a. Lirfxt-headed; 
empty-headed; foolish. John Ttogwr* 
OoriMBfitar (kbrit'kut # 6r), n. 1. One whose 
trade is ue making of corks.— 2. A tool for 
ciriting oork ^specifically, a hard brass tube 
’ «t one end for cutting corks from 

•cel*.] 1. 
with cork; 


(kdr'kdr), a. 1. One who or that which 
w«wN- 2. In mofiirt, an instrument to stretch 
women’s shoes.— 8. [Literally, that which corks 
or stops the discussion.] An unanswerable feet 
or argument; that which makes further discus- 
sion or action unnecessary or impossible ; a set- 
tler. [Slang.]— 4. A successful-examination ; 
a “rnsL^TCoUege slang, U. S.] 
oork-foosil rkdrk / zos # il), a. A variety of am- 
phibole or hornblende, resembling vegetable 
cork. It is the lightest of all minerals. 



(kto'ki-nes^ 
of being 


), a. [< corks + •aessA 
like cork; lightness with 


A machine 


^k, A pin of alarge 

rise, said to have been formerly used for fixing 
a woman’s head-dress to a cork mold. 

She took a targe corking-pin out of her sleeve, end with 
the point directed towards her, pinned the plaits' eU fsst 
together a little above the hem. Stems. 

cork-leather (k5rk / leTH , br), a. A fabric formed 
of two sheets of leather irith a thin layer of 
oork between them, the whole being glued and 
pressed together. 

park-machine (kfirk'mgpshfln'), a. 
for making corks, 
cork-oak (xfirk'ak'), a. See wrk-tre*. 

^rk-preaS| cark-presser (kbrk'pres, -pres’flr), 
it. A device for compressing coria, to cause 
them to enter the necks of bottles easily. 

cork-pull (kbrk'pfll), a. A device for extract- 
ing corks from bottles when they have fallen 
below the neck. 

corkscrew (kbrk'skrfl), a. and a* l* a. A tool 
consisting of a helieoidal piece or “ screw* of 
steel, with a sharp point and a transverse ban* 
die, used to draw corks from bottles. 

IL a. Having the form of a corkscrew; spi- 
ral: as, a corkscrew curb 

She came down the eorkscrow Maim, and found Thabo 
In the parlor arranging the tea-things. 

Mr*. OaMlJSTlTiM'B Lowers, xxxtt. 

corkscrew (kflrk'skrtt), c. t. [< corkscrew, a.] 
To cause to move like a corkscrew; direct or 
follow out in a spiral or twisting way. 

Catching sight of him, Mr. Bantam corkscr e wed hk way 
hrough the crowd, and welcomed him with c 1 


through 1 

Dickens, Pickwick, xxxv. 

cork-tree (kfirk'trfi), a. [< ME. cork-ire.] The 
Quercus Buber, the outer hark of which is tike 
substance cork. Also called oork-oak — Brasil- 
ian cork-tree, a bignonlsoeous shrub, Tabebuia uliginose, 
the soft wood of which 2 used as a substitute for oork.— 
r Bast Indian oork-treo. MUUngtonia kortsnsis , a large 
tree of the same order, with large white fragrant flowers, 
cultivated in avenues and gardens. 

corkwood (kdrk'wfld), a. One of several West 
Indian trees with light or porous wood, as the 
Anona pdlustris, OchromaLagopus, PariHumtHi- 
aoeum , and Pisonia obtusata — Corkwood oofeton. 

See cottonX. 

corky (h5r'ki), a. [< cork 1 + -yM 1. Of the 
nature of cork: resembling cork; hence, shriv- 
eled; withered. 

Bind fsst h2 corky arms. ShaA, Lear, ttt. 7. 

The Isjen of the bark are rarely well marked, and 
they generally become soon obliterated by irregular corky 
growths in the substance of the bark itself. 

B e t sey , Botany, pi 44k 

2. Tasting of oork; corked: usually said of 
wines : as, a corks flavor, 
corlewt, a. An obsolete form of curlew* 
com (kfirm), a. [< NL. cormus, < Or. nppfa 
tiie trunk of a tree with the boughs lopped off, < 
Kstpeev (■/ *nep, **op), cut, lop, shear: see «foor.] 





f. ■ See eertdetdrg, osa* 


„ r jjm tJ* mans, flsri as 

r, mm, i Bp. em)», ectk, < h. mm 


having a code heel or sole. 

A eerM shoe or slipper. 

8, Haring Mfulni tha taate of owki aoricy: 
M, aorMwlna. 



8. acquired the taate of cork; cooky: V ,r H 

*Abettt.rfeUrttw»« trowA t ... . fflMfc fagtet Ml Com u. e. 

WA ; »S&: 


eobtem* 
4 b the I®- 



per surface and roots from the lower, as in the 
cyclamen. Some cornu are coated with the sheathing 
bases of one or two leaves, as in the crocus and gladiolus, 
and are then often called solid bulb*. There are all gra- 
dations between the true naked conn and the bulb con- 
sisting wholly of coats or scales. 

2. In eodl., a comma. 

co m a (kfirm), n. [< F. eorme (a Sp. oorma), 
service-apple, sorb-apple, cannier, service-tree, 
sorb-tree; according to Littrd repr. L. comum , 
which means, however, the cornel cherry ; Prior 
says “from an ancient Gaulish name of a ci- 
der made from its (the service-tree’s) fruit, the 
novpfu of Diosoorides ” : Gr. tsovppi (Dioscorides), 
also Kdppa (Athenffius), a kind of peer, an Egyp- 
tian, Spanish, and British drink.] The service- 
tree, Purus domesUca. 
cormeille (kdr-mel'), *. Same as carmele. 
cot. mem. An abbreviation of corresponding 
member. 

eormi, n. Plural of cormus . 
cormogen (k6r'mo-jen), it. [< Cormogence.] 
Same as cormophyte . 

Oonnoganm (kor-moj'e-ne), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
Koppdg, a trunk (see corm ), + -yevfc (L. -gena), 
producing : see -genous.] Same as Cormophyta. 
cormogeny (kdr-moj'e-ni), n. [< Gr. noppk, a 
trunk (see corm), + -yn> fc, producing. See 
CarmogenaJ] The history of the development 
of races or other aggregates of individuals, as 
communities and families. [Rare.] 
oormophyly (kdr-mof'i-li), n. [< Gr. Kopud c, a 
trunk (see corm), + fvXov, tribe.] Tribal his- 
tory of races, communities, or other aggregates 
of individual living organisms. [Rare.] 
Oomophyta (kor-mof'i-tft), n. pi. [NL., pi. 
of oormophytum : see oormophyteT] One of two 
primary divisions of the vegetable kingdom as 
arranged by Endlicher, comprising all plants 
that have a proper axis of growth (stem and 
root), and including all phmnogamous plants as 
well as the higher vascular cryptogams. The 
other division was named ThaUophyta. Also 
CormogencB. 

cormophyte (kfir'mp-fit), n. [< NL. cormophy- 
tum, \ Gr. Koppdc, the trunk of a tree (see corm), 
+ ft rr6v, a plant.] A plant of the division Cor- 
mophyta ; a plant having a true axis of growth. 
Also cormogen. 

oormophytlc (kdr-mo-fit'ik), a. [< cormophyte 
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of the whole, it about 8 feet long sad 6 in extent with a 
heavy body, long tinuoua neck, a stout hooked bill about 
at long at the bead, a naked aular pouch, itout ttrong 
wings, and 14 ttiff tail-featheri denuded to the bases. The 
color it luttrout black, bronsed on the back, where the fea- 
thers have black edges ; the feet are black ; in the breed- 
lug season there is a white flank-patch: ana on the head 
are scattered white thready plumes. The tame or a simi- 
lar species is damottiemted by the Chinese and Japanese 
and taught to Ash. A smaller species, the crested cormo- 
rant, P. cristatus, is found in Europe, and is known as the 
shag, a name also used for cormorants at large. The com- 
monest North American species is the double-crested oor- 
morant, P. dilophut, having only 12 tail-feathers (the num- 
ber usual in the genus), the gular sac convex behind, and 
a crest on each side of the head. The Florida cormorant, 

isava- 
States 


. In one right, ere glimpse of mom, 

His shadowy flaUhath thresh'd the esm 
That tan day-labourers oould not end. 

Milton, L' Allegro, t log 


Fliee o'er th' unbending com, sad skims ^ kmgtoe main. 


Swift Camilla soours the plain, 

■"■“I esm, and skims 
Pope, Essay on 

4. A small hard particle ; a grain. [Now rare.] 

Not a com of true salt, not a min of right mustard, 
amongst them all. B. Jenson, Bartholomew Fair, L 1. 


which breeds by thousands in the mangrove swamps, is a va- 
riety of the last On the Pacific ooast of the United Statea 
several other species occur, as the violet-green cormorant 
(P. violaceus 1 the red-faced (P. bicristatus), the tufted 
(P. penicillatus), and others. The Mexican cormorant, 
P. mexieanut, is a small species which extends into the 
United States. A tew species are largely white, and oth- 
ers are spotted. 

Thence up he [Satanl flew ; and on the Tree of Life, 
The middle tree and highest there that grew. 

Sat like a cormorant. Milton, P. L, ftv. 190. 

2f. A greedy fellow ; a glutton. 

Light vanity, insatiate cormorant , 

Consuming means, soon preys upon itself. 

SMak., Rich. 1L, iL L 
Next, here's a rich devouring cormorant 
Comes up to town, with his leathern budget stuff'd 
Till it crack again, to empty it upon company 
Of spruce clerks and squalling lawyers. 

Beau, and FL (7), Faithful Friends, L 2. 

3f. [In this use also sometimes written corvo- 
rant (as if < com* + corant, devouring) and 
commorant (as if < com 1 + *morant, delaying: 
see inoration), and associated with commudgin, 
curmudgeon, q. v.] A very avaricious person; 
a miser; a curmudgeon. 

When the Cormorant* 

And wealthy farmers hoord up all the gralne, 

He empties all his garners to the poore. 

No-body and Some-body (1000), L 820 (ed. Palmer). 
The covetous cormorant* or com-morant * of his time. 

IF. Smith, The Blacksmith (1006). 

IL a. Having the qualities of a cormorant; 
greedy; rapacious; insatiable. 

When, spite of cormorant devouring time, 

Th' endeavour of this present breath may buy 
That honour, which shall bate his scy the a keen edge. 

Shak., L.L.L.,1. 1. 
It underwent the process of “annexation " to the cor- 
morant republic of ancient times. Sumner , White Slavery. 


Ooffb s o om or gnlnsa-ooni a variety of Sorghum vul- 
gar* extensively cultivated in many warm countries for its 
grain. The name guinea-corn la also applied in the West 
Indies to several grain-bearing spades of Panieum.-— In- 
dian 00 RL Se© maise.— Popped OQrn. Beepop-eom.— 
ibwitui oom, a trade-name for the grain of a olaas of yel- 
low maise with small, round, very hard kernel*. —twist 
ootm. See maim.— To acknowledge tbs oom, to ad- 
mit or oonfesa something charged or Imputed ; especially, 
to admit that one has been mistaken, beaten, eta [Slang, 
U. 8.] 

The “ Evening Mirror" very naively cornea out and oe- 
knotoiedge* the com, admits that a demand was made. 

New York Herald , June 27, 1846. 

You are beat this time, anyhow, old feller ; you Just ac- 
knowledge the oom— hand over your hat I 

IF. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 2}1. 

com 1 (kfan), v. [< com 1 , n. ] L trams. 1. To 

S reserve ana season with salt in grains; lay 
own in brine, as meat: as, to com beef or 
pork.— 2. To granulate; form into small 
grains. 

The old Are work-makers were obliged to have recourse 
to trains of corned gunpowder. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 48L 

3. To feed with oats, as a horse. [Scotch.] 

When thou wast oom’t an' I was mellow. 

We took the road aye like a swallow. 

Burnt, The auld Fanner s Salutation to his sold Mam 

4. To plant with com. [Rare.] 

Those hundreds of thousands of acres of onoe valuable 
Southern lands, corned to death, and now lying to waste 
in worthless sage gnus. 

U. S. Con*. Rep., No. lx. (1880), p. 4a 

6. To render intoxicated; make drunk, as with 
whisky. [Colloq.] 

The lads are weel corned. Jamieson. 

Tobias was just clearly on the wrong aide of the line which 
divides drunk from sober; bat Hardy was “royally corned" 
(but not falling) when they met, about an hour by sun In 
the afternoon. Georgia Scene*, p. lfll. 


» Wtt)' [Nl!' T&«’8d?y, f [Sg” on St 

more £ 1.2dffiuv JSfiS. MijkMfc [< F. oor*. (al^ J) a hon., 

One of three suborders into which the Entomos - a hard or homy swelling on a horse, < L. cornu, 
traca are divided by Dana. It contains the a horn, a homy excrescence, a wart, etc., ze E. 
epizoio or parasitic crustaceans, and is approx- horn: see horn.] 1. A thickening or callosity 


more or less distinctly differentiated. 
Oonnopoda (kfir-mop'p-dft), n. pi. [NL., < Gr, 
xopfidg, a trunk (see corm), + now: Or o&-) ** 


/oot] 


„ _ E. 

synonym of LameUibranchiata. 


imately equivalent to the Siphonostoma. 



It oorvo marino, < ML. oorvus marinas, lit sea- 

crow: nee Corvis and marine. The F. spelling the bke ’^ hen of *P® ld8 > 

appears to have been modified by Bret JarvZ. 

(=s W. morfran), cormorant, lit sea-crow, < mar, « h S v5f^jS?2SnU. i as 

sea,+ bran, crow.] I. *. 1. A large totipalmate C#*® 1 (kbrn), n. [< ME. com, coren, oorne,i A8. 

swimming and diving bird of the family Phala- corn * a grain 
erocoradaat (which see for technical characters). 


There are about 26 species, of all parts of the world, much 
resembling one another, and all usually comprised in the 
single genus Phalacrocorax. They are mostly maritime, 
hut some inhabit fresh waters : they are gregarious, and in 
the breeding season some species congregate by thousands 
to breed on rocky ledges over the sea, or in swamps, build- 


com, a pain or seed, grain, com, = OS. OFries. 
kom = D. Icoren, koom = MLG. koren, LG. koren, 
koom ss Icel. Dan. Sw. kom = OHG. chom, cho - 
ron, com , MHG. G. kom = Goth, kaum, grain, a 


of the epidermis, usually with a central core or 
nucleus, caused by undue pressure or friction, 
as by boots, shoes, or implements of occupation. 
Corns are most common on the feet. — 2f. Any 
homy excrescence. 

Come* that wol under growo her [their] eye. 

That but thou lete hem oute, the sight wed die. 

Palladia*, Huabondne (E. K. T. 8.X p. 22. 

Oamacc® (k6r-n&'sM),a.pL [NL., < Comus+ 
- acees .] A natural order of polypetalous exo- 
gens, mostly of northern temperate regions, 
grouped in 12 genera of shrubs or trees, nearly 
alliea to the monopetalous order Capmoliacca. 
The principal genera are Comus and Nyssa. 


i SO) 4U4.AV4 • vit Wf sw — — rvufir SO) giauly n m vmvs ss vwr nuu aij 

= L. granum (> nit. E. grain) s= OBulg. ComicaOHi (kor-n&'shius), a. [< NL. 
=s Slov. Serv. Bohem. zmo s= Pol. eiamo ecus: see ComacewJ Pertaining to or 



gram, 
srUno : 

ss Sorbian zomo , zemo = Little Russ, and Russ. 
zemo = OPruss. zyme ss Lith. zhimis ss Lett. 
zimis, grain. Hence dim. kernel, q. v.] 1. A 
single seed of certain plants, especially of cereal 
plants, as wheat, rye, barley, ana maize; a grain. 
[In this sense it has a plural, corns.] 

Except a com of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abldeth alone. John xil. 24. 

2. The seeds of cereal plants in general, in 
bulk or quantity; grain: as, com is dear or 
scarce. In this sense the word comprehends all the 



(speciAcahy, Indian com ) ; hence it is usual to say the crop 
* " - - ' - tiad; it ia a good 

[In this sense 


of wheat is good, but that of com is bad ; it is a good year 

s there 


Common Cormorant ( Phalacrocorax car bo). 


for wheat and rye, but bad for com. 
is noplural.] 

8. The plants which produce oom when grow- 
ing in tne held; the stalks and earn, or the 
stalks, ears, and seeds after reaping and before 
threshing: as, a field of com : a sheaf ora shock 


_ _ coma - 

Comacea .] Pertaining to or having 
the characters of the natural order Comaeca. 
Ooraacospongla (k6r-nak-$-spon'ji-$), n. pL 
[NL.,< L. coma, horn, + aous, needle, + Spongm, 
sponges.] In Lendenfeld’s system of classifi- 
cation, the fourth order of sponges, it contains 
Sittesa with soft meaogloBa, the supporting skeleton com- 
posed of bundles of monaxial, not tylostylar, spicules, and 
strengthened by spongtn, which cements the smoiilea The 
spicules may be entirely wanting when the skeleton con- 
stats of spongin; sometimes the skeleton also disappears. 
The order contains all the Ccratotpongim, together with 
those monactfnelllds and Myxotpongict which do not be- 
long to the Chondrotpongim. 

comage (ML. cor- 
ses com®, horn.] 

English tenure of land, 

which obliged the tenant to give notice of an 
invasion of the Boots by blowing a horn. By 
this tenure many persons held their lanes in the district 
adjoining the HctfwaiL This old aerriee was afterward 
paid in money, and the sheriffs accounted for it under the 
title of eomagwm. m B 

2. Lx feuded law, a tax or tribute on honied cat- 
tle. Sccbohm, Eng. Yil. Community 


. of com: ~a load of com. tLc plants or stalks CQgnallnef, a. An obsolete form of cameUan. 

ing a rode bulky nest, and laying from i to 8 whoie-col- are included in the term’ oom until the seed is COXliallt, *. An obsolete form of coronaL 


oved gnenish egn coated with a white chalky substance. 
Their principal food is fish, and their voracity is prover- 
bial. The common cormorant of America, Europe, and 
Ada, Phalacrocorax carbo, which may be taken as the type 


separated from the ears. 

They brende aBe the come* in that kmd. 

Chaucer, Monk'sTak, L 46, 



f n. Same as eomemuse. Drayton- 
rtkfim'ba^^n. A dealer in com- 


oorn-ball 

corn-ball (kdm # bil), a. A ball made of popped 
corn, cemented with white of eggs, ana sweet- 
ened with molasses or sugar. [U. 8.] 
corn-beetle (kdm'bt'tl), n. The Cucofm tes- 
taoem, a minute beetle, the larva of which is 
often very destructive to the stores, particu- 
larly of wheat, in granaries. The larva is 
ocher-colored, with a forked tail; the perfect 
insect is of a bright tawny color, 
com-bells (kAnrbela), n. The bell-shaped fun- 
gus Cyathm vemicosm, which sometimes grows 
in grain-fields. 

oornlxtad (kdm'blnd), a. A local name of the 
bindweed (species of Convolvulus ), and of the 
climbing buckwheat, Polygonum Convolvulus. 
combottle (kdm'bot'l), a. The bluebottle, 
Contoured Cyonua. 

combrash (kdm'braah), a. In geol., the local 
name of a subdivision of the Jurassic series, 
belonging in the upper portion of the so-called 
Great Oolite of the English geologists. The for. 
illation consists of clays ana calcareous sandstones, and is 
very persistent, retaining its lithological and paleouto- 
logical character from the southwest of England nearly 
as for Ss the Humber. 

corn-bread (kdm'bred'), a. A kind of bread 
made of the meal of Indian com. See corn- 
dodger, johnny-cake, and corn-pone . [U. 8.] 
mm-cadgert, a. [Sc.: also oom-caugcr.] A 
dealer in com; a peddler of com. 

Like gentlemen ye must not seem, 

But look like com-cauaem gawn ae road. 

Jock o’ the me (Child s Ballads, VI. 83). 

corn-cake (kdm'kak), a. A cake made of In- 
dian-com meal. [U. 8.] 

Corn-Chandler (kSm'chand'lGr), w. A dealer 
in com. See chandler . 

corn-cleaner (kflrn'klS'nOr), ». A machine in 
which the cobs of maize are separated from the 
shelled com, and the eom is cleaned, by means 
of a rolling screen and suction-fan. 
corn-cob (kdm'kob), a. The elongated, woody, 
chaff-covered receptacle which, with the gram 
embedded in it in longitudinal rows, constitutes 
the ear of maize. [U. 8.] 
corn-cockle (kdm'kok'l), a. See cockle*, 2. 
corn-cracker (kdra'krak'Cr), a. 1 . A nickname 
for a Kentuckian. [U. 8.] — 2. A name given 
to a low class of whites in the southern United 
States, especially in North Carolina and Geor- 
gia. See cracker , 7. — 3. A name of the corn- 
crake, Crex pratemis. — 4. A ray of the family 
Myliobatidce, Rhinoptcra quadriloba , with trans- 
versely hexagonal pavement-like teeth and a 
quadrflobate snout. [Southeastern U. 8.1 
corn-crake (kdrn'krak), a. A common Euro- 
pean bird of the rail family ( Balluke ), the Cm r 
pratemis, or land-rail : so called because it fre- 
quents corn-fields. See crake 2 . 

A corn-crake , moving cautiously among the withered 
water-grasses. Harper 's Mag., LXXVI. 202. 

com-crib (kdrn'krib), n. A structure the side 
walls of which are formed of slats, with spaces 
between them for the circulation of air, used 
to store unshelled Indian com. The slats are com- 
monly slanted outward from the floor to the roof as a 
means of preventing rain from beating In, and the struc- 
ture stands free from the ground on posts, for safety from 
rata and mioe. (U. 8.) 

oorn-cutter 1 (kfan'kut'Ar), n. A machine for 
reaping corn, or for cutting up stalks of corn 
for food of cattle. 

OOm-cntter 3 (kAm'kut'Ar), n. One who cuts 
corns or indurations of the skin ; a chiropodist. 

Soldiers ! oomcutters 

But not so valiant ; they oftttmes draw blood, 

Which yon durst never do. Ford, Broken Heart, 1. 2. 

oorn-dodgar (kdrn'doj'tr). a. A kind of cake 
made of the meal of Indian com, and baked 
very hard. [Southern U. 8.] 

He opened a pouch which he wore on his aide, and took 
from thence one or two corn-dodger* end half a boiled rah- 
bit. H. S. Stone, Dred, II. 170. 

The uni vernal food of the people of Texaa, both rich and 
poor, seems to be corn-dodger and fried bacon. 

Olmsted, Texas. 

OOrn-drUl (kdrn'dril), n. A machine for sow- 
ing corn in drills. 

OOmea (k6r'nf-g), a. [NL., fern, of L. comeus, 
homy: see comeoue.] 1. The firm, transpa- 
rent anterior portion of the eyeball it is of 
circular outline, ooneavo-oonvex, with the oonvexlfcy for- 
ward, bounding the anterior chamber of the eye in front 
by its margin continuous with the sclerotic, and haring its 
outer surfooe, m a rule, covered with a delicate layer of 
me conjunctiva. In the human eye It forms about one 
grth of the entire eyeball. Its convexity is greater than 
mat of the sclerotic, forming a comparatively larger por- 
tion of a smaller sphere than the sowrotio. The oornes 
i**o called from its hardness, feetag likened to horn; ills 
alao known as the hmfon osrnsa petTuoids or pen odd horny 
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coat of the eye, in distinction from the sclerotic. See cut 
under sye. 

2. In entom., the outer surface of an insect's 
compound eye. it is generally smooth, but may be 
hairy. The wo^k also usi?fode^te&outwt^ 
parent lens of each fooet of a compound eye, and the 
surface of an ocellus or simple eye. See eomeadens.— 
A b scissi on of the cornea. See abscission. 

oomeal fMr'nf-ftl), a. [< cornea + -oZ.] Per- 
taining to the cornea: as, corneal cells; corneal 
convexity ; a corneal ulceration. 

The corneal surface of the eye is transversely elongated 
and reniform, and its pigment is black. 

Huxley, Crayfish, p. 287. 

Bowman's oomeal tubes, the tubular passages formed 
in the fibrous layers of the cornea by forcible injection. 

cornea-lens (kdr'n$-$-lenz), n. A facet of the 
cutieular layer of the compound eye of an ar- 
thropod; the superficies of an ocellus; acor- 
neule. 

Faceted cutieular layer, each facet of which forms a cor • 
nea-iene. Gegenbaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 260. 

com-eater (kdra'S'ter), n. A name formerly 
given to those of the North American Indians 
who submitted readily to the influences of civil- 
ization. 

COmed (kdrnd), a. [< L. cornu, = E. horn , + 
-edP; equiv. to comute.] In her., homed; pro- 
vided with horns. 

comeitis (kdr-nfi-I'tis), n. [NL., < cornea + 
-iris.] Inflammation of the cornea. Also called 
ceratiti8. 

cornel (kdr'nel), n. [Early mod. E. Cornell, cor- 
nill; = D. kornoelje = OHG. comul (< oomul- 
boum), G. komelle = Dan. komel(-tras) = Sw. 
komel(-bdr), < OP. corniUe , comoiUe, eomo- 
aiUe , F. comouille = Sd. comejo (of. Pg. cor- 
niso) = It. comiolo , < ML. comoUum, cornel - 
tree, corniola, cornel-berry, with terminations 
of dim. form, < L. comm, a cornel-tree (oomsm, 
the cornel-fruit) (whence by adaptation AS. 
com-tredw , cornel-tree), < corns = E. horn: in 
reference to the hardness of the wood.] The 
cornelian cherry or dogwood, a common Euro- 
pean species of Comm, C. mm, a small tree 
producing clusters of small yellow flowers in 
spring before the leaves, followed by numerous 
red berries. The wild or male cornel is C. sanguinea , a 
shrub with red bark and black berries. The wood is free 
from grit, and for this reason is used by watch-makers to 
make instruments for cleaning fine machinery or lenses. 
In North America the bunchberry, C. Canadensis, is some- 
times called the low or dwarf cornel, and C. cimnata the 
round-leafed cornel . The name may be applied generally 
to species of the genus Comue. Also cornel-tree , cornelian 
tree. 

cornelian 1 , n. See cornelian. 

cornelian 2 (kdr-ne'lian), a . [An extension 
(appar. based on the L7 proper name Comelim) 
of cornel .] Pertaining to or resembling cornel. 

Cornelian cherry. See e*myi.- Cornelian tree. 
See cornel. 

cornel-tree (k6r'nel-tre), n. Same as cornel. 

comemuset, ». [Also written, iraprop., coma- 
mute; < ME. eomemme, cormme , < OF. come- 
mme. P. eomemme, dial, cormme, cormeme (= 
Pr. 8p. Pg. It comamma , > ML. comamma, 
coruemusaJ,< OF. come (= Pr. coma, etc.), horn 
(< L. cornu ss E. horn, q. v.), + muse (Pr. mma), 
pipe; lit. horn-pipe.] A bagpipe. 

Loude mynstralciee 
In eomemuee and in shaltnyes. 

Chaucer , House of Fame, L 1218. 

corneooalcareons (kA^ne-o-kal-ki'rf-us), o. [< 
L. comem, horny (see corneous), + calcareous.] 
1. Formed of a mixture of horny and calcare- 
ous substances, as some shells, such as Aplysia. 
<—2. Horny on one side or part and calcareous 
on the other, as the opercula of some shells, 
such as Turbinidw. 

corneogjlidom (kAr'ne-d-si-lish'us), a. [< cor- 
neous + siHHous.] Consisting of or containing 
both homy fibrous and sandy or silicious sub- 
stances; eeratosiliciou8 or ceratosilicoid, as a 
sponge. 

corneo us (kdr'nf-us), a. [= Sp. edmeo as Pg. 
It eomeo, < L. comem , homy, < oomu = E. 
horn. Ct. cornea.] Homy ; like horn ; consist- 
ing of a homy substance, or a substance re- 
sembling horn.— Corneous lead. Same aa phosge- 
nite .— OomtOUS mercury. Same aa calomel 

corner (kdr'nAr), n. [< ME. comer , comycr, < 
OP. oomier, comiere, comere , ooumiere, comer, 
angle, P. eontibre, comer-gutter (> ML. come- 
Hum, comeria, a comer, neut. and fern, forms 
of adj. *eomerim, spelled comeims. pertaining 
to an angle or comer), < come (> ML. coma), 
a comer, angle, lit. a horn, a projecting point, 
< L. cornu, a horn, a projecting point, end, ex- 
tremity, etc., « AS. horn, E. horn. Ct. W. 
cornel m Com. comal, a corner, < com aa E. 


corner-drill 

horn; Jr. ceam, eeama, a comer; AS. hyme, 
ME. heme, hume, huime (ss OPries. heme =s 
IceL hyma (cf. hyming) =s Dan. hjdme = Sw. 
hdm), a comer, < horn , horn : see com 2 and 
horn. The L. term was angulm : see angle*. 
The noun comer in the commercial sense (def . 
9) is from the verb.] 1. The intersection of 
two converging lines or surfaces: an angle, 
whether internal or external: as, tne corner of 
a building; the four comers of a square; the 
comer of two streets. 

They [hypocrite*] love to pray standing in the . . . comers 
of the street*, that they may be seen of men. Mat vi. ft. 
Upon the comer of the moon 
There hangs a vaporous drop, profound. 

Shah., Macbeth, ill. ft. 

2. The space between two converging lines 
or surfaces; specifically, the space near their 
intersection: as, the four comers of a room. 
Hence — 8. A narrow space partly inclosed; 
a small secret or retired place. 

This thing was not done in a comer. Acts xxvL 26. 

4. Indefinitely, any part, even the least and 
most remote or concealed : used emphatically, 
involving the inclusion of all parts : as, they 
searched every comer of the forest. 

Might I but through my prison once a day 
Behold this maid : all comers else o' the earth 
Let liberty make use of. Shak Tempest, l 2. 
I turned and try’d each comer of my bed. 

To find if sleep were there, bat sleep was lost. 

Dryden. 

5f. The end, extremity, or margin. 

Ye shall not round the corners of your heads, neither 
shalt thou mar the corners of thy beard. Lev. xlx. 27. 

They shall not make baldness upon their head, neither 
shall they ahave off the comer of their beard. Lev. xxL ft. 

0. In bookbinding: (a) A triangular tool used 
for decorating tho comers of a book. Also cor- 
ner-piece. (b) The leather or other material used 
in tne comers of a half-bound book, (e) One 
of the metal guards used to protect the comers 
of heavily bound books. — 7. A metallic cap or 
guard used to protect the comers of furniture, 
trunks, boxes, etc. — 8. In sure., a mark place! 
at a comer of a surveyed tract. [U. 8. J 
We have frequently heard the old surveyors along the 
Ohio say that they often met with Ids [Col. Crawford’s) 
comers. Quoted in S. De Vere'e Americanisms, p. 178. 

9. A monopolizing of the marketable supply 
of a stock or commodity, through purchases 
for immediate or future delivery, generally by 
a secretly organized combination, for the pur- 
pose of raising the price : as, a comer in wheat. 
[U. S.] —Four corners, (a) The limits of the contents 
of a document. The phrases “ within the/our comers of a 
deed,” “to take an Instrument by the four comers. M origi- 
nated in the use of only one side of a single sheet of parch- 
ment for writing a deed, and refer to wnat i 


it may be learn- 
ed from the face of the instrument itself, (ft) A place 
where two main highways intersect each other at right 
angles : sometimes used In names of places in the United 
States : as, Chatham Four Comers In Columbia oounty, 
New York.— The Comer, among English sporting men, 
TattersalVs horse-repository and betting-rooms In London : 
so called from its situation, which Is at Hyde Park Corner. 
comer (kdr'nAr), v. [< corner, n. Cf. cornered.] 
I. tram. 1. To drive or force into a corner, or 
into a place whence there is no escape. Hence 
— 2. To drive or force into a position of groat 
difficulty ; force into a position where failure, 
defeat, or surrender is inevitable ; place in a 
situation from which escape is impossible: as, 
to comer a person in an argument — ro w ff 
the market, to force up the price of a stock or commod- 
ity by purchases for immediate or future delivery, until 
the whole available supply is nearly or quite monopolised. 
[U.S.] 

HL intram. 1. To meet in a corner or angle ; 
form a comer. [Rare.] 

The spot where N. Carolina, S. Carolina, and 

Pop. Sei. Mo., XXXL 


2. To be situated on or at a corner; impinge 
or be connected at an angle: as, the noose 
comers on the main street, or (when standing 
oomerwise) to the street or road; Sweden cor- 
ners on Russia at the north, 
comer-capt (kdr'nto-kap), n. The aeademie 
eap : so called from its square top. 

A little old man in agowne. a wide cassock, a night-cap, 
and a comer-cap, by hu habit seeming to be s'Dirine. 

BreUm, A Msd World, p. 8. 

The name of a gallant is more hateful to them than the 
sight of a comer-cap. Middleton, Family of Love, Iv. 1. 

oornor- chlaol (k6r'n6r-chiz'el), n. See chtoP. 
corner-cutter (k6r'nta-kut # 6r), n. A cutting- 
press used in trimming the corners of blank 
nooks and cards and shaping the blanks of 
paper boxes. 

oorner-drill (kfir'nfovdril), t». Same as angle- 
brace ( b ). 



cornered 1370 # 

Com8T«d (k6r'n6rd), a. [< MB. cornered; < eor- (b) That part of tho head-d»«* worn In <*f 

nor, a., + -cd*.] Having comers or angles ; spe- seventeenth oenturv that hung down beside th ge VMorcps ««e fam 

oifloally, having three or more angles : chiefly 
in composition : as f a three-cornered hat. 

Conic* la cornered with many forionds [ forelands j schct - 
ynge [shooting, projecting ] into the we. , ^ 

Trerisa, Works (tni. Bablngton), I. 305. 


seventeenth century that hung < 
the cheek; a flap, a pendent strip of lace, or 
the like. See pinner. Also callea bugle-cap,— 


6, In dressmaking^ the shaping of a sleeve near 
i wrist : so called from its resemblance to what 


Whether this building were square like a castle, or cor- 
nered like a triangle, or round like a tower. 

Austin, H«ec Homo, p. 76. 

corner 6T (kAr'nftr-ftr), ft. One who comers or 
buys up all the available supply of a commod- 
ity for the purpose of inflating prices. [U. 8.] 
cornering-machine (k6r'n6r-mg-ma-shen')> n 
A machine used for rounding off the comers of 
woodwork. 

corner-piece (kdr'nftr-pes), ». 1. An 1 ^-shaped 
casting or forging used to strengthen a joint. — 

3. In bookbinding , same as corner , 0 (a). 
corner-plate (kor'n6r-plat), n. An iron angle- 
plate or knee ou the outer corner of the body 
of a freight-car, used to strengthen it and pro- 
tect the sills and sheathing from injury in case 
of a collision. 

corner-stone (kdr'nftr-ston), w. 1. The stone 

which lies at the comer of two walls, and unites comet 2 (kAr'net), n. Same as coronet*, 6. 
them ; specifically, the stone built into one cor- v. t. [< oomet'i , = corancfl, 6.] 

ner of the foundation of an edifice as th© actual i e t the blood of (a horse). 


the wrist 

is known as trumpet-shape.— 6. Same as oor- 
nette . — 7. Milit . : \a) A flag or standard. Espe- 
cially — (1) A flag borne before the king of France, or dis- 
played when he waa present with the army. It waa either 
plain white or white embroidered withgolaen fleurs-de-lis. 

(2) A flug of a company of cavalry. 

The comet white with crosses black. Macaulay , Ivry. 

(b) The officer of lowest commissioned grade 
in the cavalry, to whose charge this flag was 
confided: a term equivalent to ensign in tho in- 
fantry. The office of cornet is now abolished in Eng- 
land, and is nearly represented by that of second lieuten- 

ant or sub-lieutenant, (c) A company of cavaliy, corn-grater (kAm'gra'tftr), ft. A roughened 



- ()f 
w family 

*“***?•• , *> oalleil 
injury they 
infuet on growing 


the meet doatruoUyoSffe: 
ieh oorn-fliea, is about u 
Hues in length, and of a yel- 
lowoolor striped with black. 
It deposits lie eggs between 
the leaves of wheat- and bar- 
ley-plants, and its lams, by 
extracting the Juioee, pro- 
duce the disease called 
gout, from the swelling of 
the joints of the plants, 
corn-fritter (kdra'frit'dr), n, A fried batter- 
eake made or grated green Indian com, milk, 
and eggs. 


Cora-fly (Chtoreft tmtiepus). 
(Crow shows natural rize.) 


named in like manner from the standard car- 
ried at its head. 

A body of five comets of hone. 

Clarendon, Great Rebellion, 

Baas comet, an obsolete large, deep-pitcliod brass instru- 
ment. 


To 


or nominal starting-point in building, in the 
case of au important public edifice or monumental struc- 
ture the laying of the corner-stone is usually accom- 
panied by some fonual ceremony, and the stone is com- 
monly hollowed out and made the rejiogifcory of historical 
documents, and of objects, as coins and medals, charac- 
teristic of the time. Also called memorial-stone. 

Who laid the corner-stone thereof? Job xxxviii. A. 

See you yond' coign o* the Capitol ; yond* corner-stone t 

Shak ., Cor., v. 4. 

Hence — 2. That on which anything is founded : 
that which is of the greatest or fundamental 
importance ; that which is indispensable. 

Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone. 

Epli. it. 20. 

So it Is that educated, trained, enlightened conscience 
Is the corner-stone of society. 

J. F. Clarke , Self-Culture, p. 201. 

comer-tooth (k6r'nGr-t»th), n. In vet . surg. 
and farriery, the lateral incisor of a horse, above 
and below ; the outermost incisor on each side 
of either jaw, four in all. They appear when 
the horse is 4| years old. 

COmerwise (kdr'nfcr-wiz), adv. r< corner + 
-i rise.] 
not parallel. 

Comet 1 (kdr'net), n. [Under this form are in- 
cluded two different Bom. forms: (1) Cornet, a 


ie comet-h-pietons (kdr'net - a - pis'tonz), n. ; pi. 

> i -.-.I rti - - x 


comets-d~pi8tons. 



surface used for rasping com (maize) from the 
cob. 

corn-growing (kArn'gro'ing), a. Producing 
i. com : as, a corn-growing country* 
t . corn-hook (k6m'hfck)» n » A blade somewhat 
resembling a short scythe, and set in a handle 
at an angle a little greater than a right angle, 
used to out standing com (maize). 

cora-husker (kbm'huB'kto), ft. A machine 
for stripping the husks from ears of maize. 

Com-hlJUdng (kdrn'hus'king), n. A social 
meeting of friends and neighbors at the houBe 
of a farmer to assist him in stripping the husks 
or shucks from his Indian com ; a husking-bee 
(which see). Also corn-shucking . (U.J3.J 


Cornet&’k-Pistonx. 
z. Ordinary fchape. a. Circular 


chromatically lowered 
by opening valveB into 
little crooks or bends 
of tubing (whence the 
name). The compass is 
about two octaves, including 
all the semitones. The fun- 
damental tone or key is usu- 
ally Hfc or Ek, but other tones 
are used. The quality of the 
tone is penetrating and unsympathetic, by no means equal 
to that of the true trumpet, for which it Is commonly sub- 
stituted. Also comet , and rarely cornopean. 

cometcy 1 (kdr'net-si), n, [< cornet*, 7 (ft), + 
Diagonally; with the comer in front; -ey.] The commission or rank of a comet. 

See comet l, 7 (ft). 

A cometcy of horse his first and only commission. 

Chesterfield. 

[< cornet*, 1 (ft), + 
comet. 


a comet with pistons: 
see cornet 1 and piston .] 

A musical instrument 
of the trumpet class, 

having a cupped mouth- , . , 

piece and a conical comic (kdr'nik), a, [< Comus + -ic,^ 
brass tube, the length in or derived from the bark of Comus ftorida. 
nf which ttirv be in- Comic add. Same as comin. 
creased and the tone c »™ lce C^r'ms), ». [Early nuj^E. also oor- 
nish: = I), komxs = G. camtess (> Dan. Sw. kar- 
nis, > Buss, kamisu), 

< OF. cornice, F. 


Existing 


horn, etc. (defs. 1-6), < ME. comet, a hom (bu- , , .... . , ,, n, - 

gle)/< OP 'cornet, Y. cornet, a hom, abu^le, a ^^^ho^’sa 
paper in the form of a hom, an inkhorn, etc., J 


= Pr. comet = Sp. cornete , m., a little hom, = 
It. cometto, a little hom, a bugle, an inkliom, 
a cupping-glass, < ML. cornctum, a hom (bugle), 
a kind of hood ; mixed with a fem. form, OF. 
comette, F. comette , a kind of hood, = Sp. Pg. 
cometa = It. cometta , a horn (bugle), i ML. 
cometa, a kind of hood, lit. little hom, dim. of 
L. cornu (> OF. con to, etc.), a hom : see com 2 , 
corner , etc., and cf. hom. (2) Comet, a standard 
or ensign, a troop of horse, an officer (def. 7) 
(not in ME.), < F. comette = Sp. Pg. corneta s = 


Mr. King could see . . . the cometer* lift up their horns 
and get red in the face. 

C. D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 84. 

cornet-stop (kdr'net-stop), n. In music , same 
us comet*, 1 (c). 

comette (kdr-net'), n, [F., fem. dim. of come, 
a hom: see hom, comet i.] In metal,, the little 
tube of gold left when the alloy of silver and 
gold taken from the cupel is rolled and boiled 
in nitric acid to remove the former metal. 
Also spelled comet . 



It. cometta, a standard or ensign (orig. having comettist (kdr'net-ist), n. [< cornet*, 1 (ft), + 


two points or boms), hence a troop of horse 
bearing such a standard, and the officer com- 
manding the troop; orig. same as OF. comette, 
etc., dim. of come, etc., < L. cornu, hom : see 
above.] 1. In music : (a) Originally, a musi- 
cal instrument of the oboe class, of crude con- 
struction and harsh tone. 


David and all the house of Israel played before the 
Lord ... on comets. 2 Sam. vi. 6. 


«*<.] A player npon a coraet-k-pistons. 
comeule (kAr'ne-fll), n. [= F. comMc , < NL. 
corneula, dim. or cornea, q. v.] One of the mi- 
nute transparent segments which defend the 
compound eyes of insects; the cornea of an 
ocellus ; a cornea-lens. 

corn-exchange (k6m / eks-chanj # ), n. A place 
or mart where grain is sold or bartered, and 
samples are shown and examined. [Eng.] 

(ft) Same as come t-d-pis tons, (c) An organ-stop com-factor (k6m'fak # tor), n. One who traffics 
having from 3 to 5 pipes to each key, and giving in grain by wholesale, or aa an agent. [Eng.] 
loud and somewhat coarse tones: now rarely corn-field (kftrn'fSld), n. In Great Britain, a 
made, a mounted cttrw.t is such a stop with its pipes field in which corn of any kind is growing; a 
nUedupon a separate sound -board, so as to make its tone wrftin.field* in the United States a field* of 
more prominent; an echo comet is a similar stop, but of 5 j, ueiu , in me united OWfrWJH, a neiQ 01 
much more delicate quality, usually placed in the swell- Indian com or maize. 

organ. Also rornet-*top. (df) A pedal reed-stop of 2- corn-flag (kArn'flag), ft. The popular name of 
or 4-feet tone.— 2. A little cap of paper twisted the plants of the genus Gladiolus, bearing red 
at the end, in which retailers inclose small wares, or white flowers, and much cultivated as oma- 
—3. The square-topped academic cap.— 4. (a) mental plants. — 

A woman’s head-dress or a part of it, probably corn-floor (kdm'fldr), ft. A floor for corn, or for OORUOOa (kornist), a. [< comics *r -ea*,j 


cornice, 

comiche, < It. cor- 
nice (= Sp. comisa; 
cf. Pg. comija), < 

ML. comix (comic-), 
a border, a contr. 

(appar.) of coronix, 
a square frame (the 
ML. cornix, coronix 
being simulations of 
L. comix, a crow), 

< Gr. Kopuvtc, a 
wreath, garland, a 
curved line or flour- 
ish at the end of a 
book, the end, com- 
pletion, prop, adj., 
curved, < ko()uv6q, 
curved; akin to L. 
corona , > ult. E. 
crown : see corona, 
crown.'] 1. In arch., 
any molded projec- 
tion which crowns 
or finishes the part 
to which it is affix- 
ed; specifically, the 
third or uppermost 
division of an entab- 
lature, resting on the 
frieze. (See column.) 

When the crowning course of a wall is plain, it 
is usually called a coping. 

The cornice is as indispensable a termination of the wall 
as the capital la of a pillar. 

J. Fergusson , Hist Arch., I. 82. 

2. An ornamental molding, usually of plaster, 
running round the walls of a room just below 
the ceiling. — 3. In upholstery, an ornamental 
band or molding which covers and conceals 
the rod or hooks from which curtains, etc., are 
hung. — 4. A molding or strip of wood, plain 
or glided, fastened to the walls of a room, at 
the proper height from the floor, to serve as a 
support for picture-hooks ; a picture-cornice. 
— ArcMemve oornloe. See araAttrate.—Book cor- 
nices. See Moeki.— Oornioe-Xlng, the ring in a cannon 
next behind the mnulo-ring.— Honmital oornioe, to 
arch., the level cornice of a pediment under the two in- 
clined cornices. 


(From Paper* o} tbaArchieol. lnst< of 
America, I., sSBx.) 

A, cornice; B, frieze : C, archi- 
trave ; A stylobate ; A, if 


named from its angular or pointed shape, as the threshing corn or grain. Isa. xxi. 10, 
end or comer of the tippet of the chaperon in corn-flower (k6ra'flou'6r), ft. A flower or plant 

/. B. growing in grain-fields, as the wild poppy, and 
especially the bluebottle, Centaurea Cyanus. 
There be certain oom-fitnecra which come seldom or 


the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
Planehd. 

I never sawe mv lady layc apart 
** ‘ old nor yet in heate, 


Her comet blacke, in cou , , 

ttth fjrrst she knew my grief was growen so greate. 

Surrey , Complaint. 


never in other placet, unless they be set, but only amongst 
corn : as the blue-bottle, a kind of yellow marygold, wad 
poppy, and fumitory. Bacon, Rat Hist 


Having a cornice. 

The corniced shade 

Of bobm arohml tempi, door or doiky ootonnwte. , 

Ktati, UoU, I. 

ComlM-hook (kfir'nii-hfik), ». A double hook 
oMd in te3)gmgpiotnre.uiKm apisteMmuoe. 
One part of the nook eatohea the oonloe, «“ 
the other forme a rapport for the pletm-oara. 
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plane ptoftalj 

Mm****'), *. [F.,» 
Uttle bi n, a dew's hwn i»whr grown, dtau of 
eorM.abom: see Horn.] In Ur,, a branch, m 
of the horns of »«Ug. 


cornicle (kdr'ni-kl), n. 


>. r< L. eomievluM, dim. 
of eormt, m E. hor%,q . ▼.] 1. A Httlo town; » 
oomieulum. Mr T. Browne. [Bare or obsolete.] 
—2. In entom., a honey-duct; one of the two 
horn-like tubular organa on the back of an 

X 1 id orplant-louae, from which a sweet, honey- 
fluid exudes : a nectary or siphunele. 
eornioula 1 (kdr-nik'$-lft), n. ; pi. comicuks (-16). 
[NL., fern. (of. L. oomieulum, neut.) dim. of L. 
cornu , a horn: Bee cornicle.] In certain sign, 
as Vauehcria. the young antneridium, which re- 
sembles in shape a small horn. 
eornioula 9 , *. Plural of comiculum. 
corniculart (kdr-nik'u-lftr), n. [ME.oomiculerc, 
< L. conUcutarius, a lieutenant, adjutant, prop, 
one who had been presented with a comiculum 
and thereby promoted, < oomieulum, a little 
horn, a horn-shaped ornament upon the hel- 
met, presented as a reward of bravery: see 
cornicle.] 1. A lieutenant or assistant of a 
superior officer.— 2. The secretary or assistant 
of a magistrate ; a clerk ; a registrar. 

Oon Maximus, that waa an officers 
Of the Prefectes, and his comiculera. 

Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, L 860. 

corniculftte (kdr-nik'ij-lat), a. [< LL. comicu- 
latus, < L. comiculum, a little horn : see corni- 
cle.] 1. Horned ; having horns, (a) In hot., bear- 
ing a Uttle horn-like spur or appendage ; bearing pods. aa 
the Cruelferoa. (6) In totil., having oornicula; having 
knobs or other prooeaaea Uke or likened to horns. 

2. Figuratively, crescent-shaped; having horns, 
as the moon. 

Venus moon-like grows oomioulate. 

Dr. U. More, Paychathanaaia, m. UL 62. 

comlculeret. n . A variant form of eomicular . 
comiculum (kdr-nik ' p-lum), n. ; pi. oornicula 
(-1ft). [L., a little horn : see cornicle.] In gool. 
and anat., a little horn ; a little knob, boss, or 
spur resembling or likened to a small horn, &b 
that on the upper eyelid of the horned puffin, 
henee called Fratercula* oomiculata ; specifi- 
cally. the lesser horn of the human hyoid Done, 
as dkttngoished from the cornu or greater 
horn. M% cart .— Oornicula laryngta, two small car- 
tilaginous nodules articulated to the summits of the ary- 
tenoid cartilages. Also called cartilage* of Santorini and 
cornua laryngie. 

comlferona (kdr-nif'e-ros), o. and n. [< L. 
cornu, = E. horn, + /crrc=E. bear l.] L a. Lit- 
erally, producing or containing horn : applied, 
in geol., to a group of rocks belonging to the 
lower portion of the Devonian series, because 
they contain seams of hornstone. The coniferous 
group extends through New York and Canada, and is also 
an important formation further west and southwest. It 
is in places very rich in coralline remains. 

n.*. r 

terized. 

comlflc (kdr-nif'ik), a. [< L. cornu, s E. horn, 
+ rfious, ifacere. make.l 1. Producing horns. 
—2. Producing horn or horny substance; caus- 
ing to become corneous or oomifled: as, cor - 
nijlc tissue ; a cornific process, 
comiflcattan (kdr'ni-fi-kft'shon), n. [< comtfy : 
see -fy and -otto*.] 4 Production of horn ; con- 
version into horn; the process or result of be- 
coming horny or corneous. 

An insufficient comifhaHon of the nail-cells. 

Buck' e Handbook of Med. Sbtencee, V. 108 . 

corniform (kdr'ni-ftan), a. [m F. Sp. Pg. conU- 
t Nik oom^fonuis, ( 


^,<m-^miE.k<)ra, p#r#rv # bear.] Homed; eem-meter (kAm'mft f t*r). n. One who men- 
belling horns: comifemns. sures com: an official gradn-measurer. 

othn wmtomf «*■*.*»& Mfe WnuOL ». 1. Amffl to grad- 

^SrT. «*»• „ Mo ™ gwwnlly c«He4 a flfMtoiH.-- 
■ ininiiiaai - 2. A small mill with a runner and concave of 

assrag | &),y ‘g aSt-w , am;, 

COndlKf (kdr'ning), n, [Verbal n. of oorn 1 , v. fc] exce^Ndestmetta 


1. The process of salting and seasoning beer 
and pork for preservation.— 2. The process of 
granulating gunpowder. B. M. Knight. 
oorning-hoilfe (kdr'ning-hous), n. A house or 
place where powder is granulated, 
camlplnme (kdr'ni-plttm), *. [< L. cornu, ms E. 
horn, + pluma. feather.] In omiih., a plumi- 
com ; a tuft of feathers on the head of a bird, 
erectile or erected like a horn, as those upon 
the head of “homed” or “eared” owls. [Bare.] 
Oomldl 1 (kdr'nish), a. and n. [< Com-, in 
+ -ish 1 . Cornwall is a modification Of 


moth, the 

Tinea graneUa , exceedingly destructive to grain- 

sheaves in the 
field, and to 
stored grain, 
among which 
it lays its eggs. 
The larva, which 
from Its voracity 
is culled the wo# 
eats into the 
grains, and joint 
thorn together by 
a web. Salt, fre- 



ComwaU, + -ish 1 . Cornwall is a modification Si /V Q«ont turning, and 

AS. Com-wealas, Cornwall, prop, the inhabi- , 

taut* of Cornwall, lit. ‘dom-Palss,’ wsalas KdtoTe^ 

(repr. by mod. Wales) being prop. pi. of wealk, the eggs, 

a foreigner, esp. a Celt : see Welsh and walnut] oemmudgini (kdm'muj'in), n. [Also written 
L a. Pertaining to Cornwall, a county of Eng- come-mudgin, appar. for *com-mudging (prob. 
land, forming its southwestern extremity, cele- orig. as an adj., so. man or fellow, the proper 
brated for its mines, especially of tin and cop- noun form being # commudger or *com-\ 




Oomlsh hit See &ui.— Ooralah chough, 
chough, (b) In her., same as aylet. — Oonxlin day. 


(») 


ag 9 o 

- micher ), < corrH 4- *mudgi\ 
a var. of *much, mouch, 


>pr. of *mudge, 
mich, meach, 


Bame as Mna-Mono, 1— Oomiih flffigw, dl a mmul s, hug, chiefly a dialectal word, orig. hide, conceal, 
giHgg*’,*!??”’ h owd; Bee W- and mick, mouch. faenooig 


corruption, curmudgin, curmudgeon, q. v, 
cormorant, 3.1 A corn-merchant who hoards 
com to raise its price. 

Being but a riche come-mudgin [Latin frumentarius). 
that with a quart (or measure of corne of two pounds) had 
bought the froedome of his fellow-dtisens. 

Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 180. 

cora-muller (kdm'mul^fer), it. [< com 1 + mai- 
ler.] A pestle for grinding com. 

The stone with a hole in the oenter, which is called a 
com-muller, I found about SO yards from the grand mound. 

Smithsonian Report, 1881, p. 618. 

be«iT,g that i. capable of receiving one. a. ’a do [It : 

inhabitant of Cornwall, England ; specifically, “ r ?SS3S + -m. 

aman belonging to the original stock of Corniah T^.fl.A cometiaTi taU 

* stmment invented in 1844. 

I have told you that the Comishmen kept their own mmnTWiA.Ti fkAr-nfi'nd-anl n The eomet-ft- 
Welsh language for many hundred years after this time. 1 C ° e 

B. A. Freeman, Old Eng. Hist, p. 96. pistons. [Rare.] 


II. n. The ancient language of Cornwall, a 
dialect of the Cymric or British branch of toe 
Celtic languages. It became extinct as a spoken 
language about the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Cornish 2 (kdr'nish), n. An obsolete or provin- 
cial form of cornice. 

Ten small pillars adjoyning to the wall, and sustaining 
the comith. Saniya, Travailes, p. 166. 

COmished (kdr'nisht), a. [< comiahP + -ed 3 .] 
In her., adorned with a cornice: said of any 


[cap.] The group of rooks so charao- 


cornist (kdr'nist), n. [< F. oomiste, < corne, a 
horn, + -iste : see horn and -wf.] A performer 
on the comet or hom. 

corn-juice (kdrn'jds), n. Whisky made from 
Indian com ; hence, whisky in general. [Slang, 
U. S.] 

corn-knife (kdm'nlf), n. 1. A long-bladed 
knife, slightly curved and widening to the 


You might just as well have stopped in the cabin, and 
played that cornopean, and made yourself warm and com- 
fortable. V. Black , Prinoess of Thule, p. 849. 

com-oyster (kdm'ois'tdr), n. A fritter of In- 
dian corn, which has a flavor somewhat like 
that of an oyster. [U. S.] 

In this secret direction about the mace lay the whole 
mystery ol-oom-oyeter*. H. B. Stow , in the Independent. 

p-fic ijjgi- Ht. --S 

—2. A small shaip knife with a blunt point, tingtheioint of a green stalkof com. 

ism&sssgrrs*. -rrisr., A t- 

or suitable to the production of com or grain, corn-planter (kdro plan ter), ». A machine 
corn-law (kfim'H); a. A legislative enactment for planting Indian «»rn. It opene the ground 
relating to the exportation or importation of ^ ^eive Qie seed drops it in hills, and then 
grain ; speetficallyfin Eng. hist., one of a series «“owi T 00 ** 1 !, , 

of laws lending W li36 to im, regulating corn-plaster (k6rn'plto'tor), a. AsmaUplas- 
the home andtoeign grain-trade of England, to having a hole in the center, made, of yel 


Until the repeal of the corn-laws, the grain -trade, both 
1 “ ' ) and vary* 


forme, C 
+ forma, shape.] 
ox; long, tai 


L. cornu, » E. hom, 
Shaped like the hom of an 
_ j, ana somewhat curved: in 

ontom., applied especially to large processes on 
the head and thorax, which by their position as 
well as form resemble horns; in hot, applied to 
the nectary of pla nts. 

OOmitr (kdr'ni-n). v. t ; pret. and pp. comifiod, 
Wt.oomifying. [< L. sa E. horn, + -fleare. 
sfaoere, inake: see -fy.] To make or convert 
into hom; cause to resemble hom. 

Whan the oomlfied layers (in Reatili*} inoraaielnthick- 
nsss, various kinds afplataa, knobs, and soala-lika struo- 
turaa art ^svalopad. 

Qeg eub au r, Oomp. Anat (trans.), p. 418. 

IhswhaUbona . . . oonaiats of nothing mora than mod- 
nod papula of tho bnooal mucous membrane, with an 
•massive and oamifed epithelial development. 

Bney^BrU., XV. 894. 


ve conditions. 


export and import was the subject of elaborate 
ing legislation, which consisted in levying protective or 
prohibitory duties, or in imposing restnetr 
or in granting gove 

ment of exportation. After a prolonged agitation for the 
repeal of die ooro-laws by the Antl-oorn-law League (or- 
ganised in 1889), Parliament in 1846, under the ministry 
of Sir Bobert POel, passed an set for a large immediate 
reduction of the duty on imported grain, and providing 
for a merely nominal duty after 1849, which was subse- 
quently entirely removed. 

OOrnl— (kton'les), a. [< com 1 + -less.] 
titute of com: as, oomless dwelling-places. 


(kdm'lift). n. A contrivance for rais- corn-poppy ^c<5 rn'pop # i), a. See poppy, 
ing sacks of grain to the upper floors of a mill corn-rent (kArn'rent), n. In Great Britain, a 
or granary. rent paid in com instead of money, v&rvinx 

n-loft (kdmldft), a. A loft for storing com ; in amount according to the fluctuations 


low wax. Burgmidy pitch, turpentine, and some- 
times with the addition of verdigris, applied to 
a com on the foot, to promote its softening and 
removal. 

Corn-pone (kAm'pdn), a. Indian -com bread, 
made with milk and eggs, and baked in a pan. 
See pone. [Southern U. S.] 

He has helped himself to butter and hot corn-pone. 

W. M. Baker, New Timothy, p. 19L 

com-popper (k6m'pop'6r), a. A covered pan 
Des- of woven wire, with a long handle, in which a 
particular kind of Indian com is popped over 
a fire. See pop-cora. [U. S.] 

1), a. f 


^p. oomigero t 


Ji F. comi gb r c -LEU 
> It oomty»ro>< L. comb- moot*-! 


the 

a granary. price of com. 

oom-aangold (kdm'ma^i-gdld), a. Sec mart- corn-rig (kAra'rig), a. [< com + tig 1 , ridge.] 
gold. A ridge or strip of growing barley or other grain, 

oom-mastert (kAm'mfts'tAr), a. One who cul- [Scotch.] 

tivates com for sale. It was upon a Lammas night, 

I knew a nobleman, ... a great grasier, a great sheep- 6,1 00m ‘ r W* m ^ nu ’ ^igs o’ Barley, 

r, a mat Umber-man, a great offiller. a great com- ... „ 0 ^ 

and a graat laadman. Maoon, Blah as. OOm-rOM (kdm-rds), n. See oockle 1 , 2. 



receptacle ; especially, each a vessel of paper or 
other material, filled or to be filled with nuts 
or sweetmeats.—- 3. [cop.] 


oom-ealad 1376 

nora tiled (kdm'sal'ad), n. The common name Hence — 2 . A hora-ehaped or ooniosl ve s sel or 
of Media or Valeriatwtla oUtoria, a plant eaten 
as a salad, found in grain-fields in Europe and 
rarely in America. 

oom-sawfly (kfim'sA'fll), a. A terebrant hy- 
menopterous insect of the family Tsnthredinuks, in form. 

Cephas pygmwus, which injures com in Europe. Oornularia (kflr-n$-lfi'ri-$), a. [NL. (La- 
Tbe larva bores into the stalk of the oereal, weakens it, and marck), < LL. comuhm, dim. of L. COTnu a E. 
prevents the filling of the ears. The genus Cephue is repre- hom. t •aria. 1 The typical genus of the family 

seated in the United States, but none of its species there «.• j— j ^ 4. ^ 

have precisely the same habit 

- -- mnuianau v Aur ' u V’ MI « 

nularia + -on.] L a. Pertaining to or having 


grasses whose spikes reseml 
in form 


[NL.] A genus of 
file the cornucopia 



The peaking ee muf o, her 
ooniutol^fiivnfi't^^ 


pt 1 < la. oormdm : see 


• M. W. of W., fit 6 . 
if e.f + -or.] 


A cuckold-maker, 
oornutus 
me comute, 

lowing s w , . f 

>u have not lost horns; therefore you have 



, , v sample. you have not lost horns; therefore 3 

com-sheller (kflro'shel'dr), a. A machine for cornularian (kfir-np-1* ri-ftn). o. and a. £< Cor- horns. Bee etymology of ossM a. 
------ * ’ * * *• 4 . 1 T * Tw.i^ng to or having oorn-TAn (kfirn'van), a. A machine 


shelling Indian com — that is, removing the 
grain from the ear. 
oom-shucking (kAm'shuk^ 
corn-husking. [Southern U. 

COm-Bnake (kArn'snak), a. 
in the United States of the Scotopm* yu* wnw, 
a large harmless serpent. Baird and Girard . 
oorn-etarch (kAm'Bthroh'), u. 1 . Starch made 
from Indian com. — 2. A flour made from the 


a. Same as 


A popular name 
\tophis guttatus , 


the characters of the C< 

IL a. One of the Comodariidas. 
tarnularlidm (kfir'ns-lfri'i-ds), n.pl [NL., < 
Comularia + -idat.] A family of aloyonarian 
polyps, of the order Alcyoniacece, having the 
ectoderm coriaceous and contractile, without 
solerobase, and the individual animals con- 
nected by basal buds and root-like processes, 
instead of forming digitate or lobate masses as 
in the Alcyoniuto. 

cornulite (k 6 r'n$-lit), a. [< Comulites.] A 


starchy part of Indian com, used for puddings, 

A&'tl**'** *. [< eon 1 + ^ L y ^orr 

In geol., a name given £ to a sand, (^nuUtW (k6p-nu-^M“)^ [< nL. (Sohloth- 

«ous concretions. verv heim> 1820) ^ < L . i orHU} ” E> + q,. Ai&c, 

stone.] A genus of tubieolous annelids, * * " 


•let), a. See violet. 

-it), a. [< Cornwall (gee 
rous arseniate of eop- 
in appearance, found 


a. The Calandra 
rious to grain. Bee 



stone containing calcareous 
characteristic of some of the older Bed 

« Tho nAnnianTtama characteristic of the Silurian formation.' 
corn-m ips (kora thnps), a. The popular name 

in England of Phlwothrips cerealium. its egos are 

laid on wheat, oats, and grasses, and the insects arefound COTnupete (kor nf -pet), o, [< LL. comu\ 

In the ears as soon as these begin to form. It is uudoubt- -L. oomu = r.. hom. J in archWOl. , gonng or 

ing with the horns: said of a hornet 
m a bull, represented with its head lowered as 
fined to oats and wild Brasses.’ if about to attack with the horns, 

cornu (kdr'nu), ». ; pi. eonua (-8). [L., = E. Oamn» (kdr'nua), ». [L., the dogwood-tree, < 
- uu v 9 y m ) -- Q+J and cornu = E. horn; in reference to the hardness 



CUTUU it. , ovntnu \ m uj. 

horn : gee corn*, cornel, comer, cornet*, etc., and 
Aorn.1 1 . Horn; a horn. — 2 . Something re- 
sembling or likened to a hom. (a) In mu. and 
anat., a horn-like part, as the incisor tooth of the narwhal, 
the process on the head of the homed screamer, etc. (6) 
In Diatomae* m, a horn-like projection upon a valve. Cor- 
nua are also called tvbvli. (c) A horn of an altar. See 
phrases below, (d) A decorative vessel in the shape of a 
bora ; specifically, a ebrismatory or cruet in that i 


of the wood: see cornel.] A genus of plants 
of the natural order Comaoeee, consisting of 
shrubs, trees, or rarely herbs, with usually 
small white or yellowish flowers and ovoia 
drui 


Oomualaryngla. Same as comieula laryngu (* 
under comieulum). — Oomu Awimnniia (a) In anat., the 
hippocampus major (so called from its resemblance to a 
ram's horn), a curved elongated elevation on the floor of the 
middle or descending oomu of the lateral ventricle of the 
brain. (6) Same as ammonite.— Comna Of the OOCOJX, 
two small processes prelecting upward (forward) from 
the posterior surface of the coccyx to articulate with the 
aacral ooraua.— Cornua of ths hyoid bone, the horns 
of the hyoid bone, in man known as the prater cornu and 
leaser cornu, the former being the thyrohyal. the latter 
the oeratohyal. (See cut under sJkuU.) A similar relation 
of the parts is found iu other mammals ; in birds, how- 
ever, the parts of the hyoid commonly called cornua are 
the fhyrohyals, consisting of at least two bones on each 
aide, the apohyals and ceratohyals of Maegillivray, the 
hypobranohials and ceratobran chials of Owen, or the cera- 
tobranohials and eptbran chials of Parker and Cones.— 
Oonnxa of the sacrum, or aacral ooraua, the stunted 
pair of postxygapophyses of the last sacral vertebra, ar- 
ticulating with the cornua of the coccyx.— Oarana Of the 
thyroid cartilage, superior and inferior, processes above 
and below at the posterior border of the thyroid cartilage 
on each side.— Oomuaof the ventricles of the 1 


or yelloi 

There are about 26 species, mostly of the north- 
ern hemisphere, 16 belonging to the United States. The 
bark, especially of the root, has tonic and slightly stimu- 
lant properties, and is used as a remedy in intern 


ntermlttent 



Dogwood {Crrnut 


fevers, etc. The flowering dogwoods. C. Jlorida of the At- 
lantic States and C. Nuttallii on the Pacific coast, are 
small trees and very ornamental, having the small cyme 
surrounded by a large and conspicuous involucre of four 
white bracts. The wood Is very hard, close-grained, and 
tough, and is used as a substitute for boxwood for mak- 
ing bobbins and shuttles for weaving, and also in cabinet- 
work. Some of the species, as C. Canadeneie (the bunch- 
berry) and C. Suecica , are dwarfed and herbaceous, with 
similar sho 
net. 

ra (kdr-nu-gpl'rfi), ». [NL., < ! 
hom , + epira, spire.] A genus 
i foramimfers, of the family Mil 


three prolongations, anterior, middle, and posterior, of 
the general lateral ventricular cavity, observed in well- 
formed brains, as that of man.— Ooraua Uttrl, the horns 
of the womb In the human species they are observable 
chiefly on section, as processes of the cavity leading into 
each Fallopian tube ; but in sundry mammals they are 
very conspicuous from the outside, as a partial division of 
the uterus Into two, such a uterus being called two-horned 
or Mcornute.— Cornu eplctoll, the epistte-hom of a Chris- 
tian altar. See hom.— Oomu grangelii, the gospel-horn 
of a Christian altar. See hom.— Oonra of the faadl 

lata, a reflection of the iliac portion of the fascia lata from 

the spine of the pubes downward and outward, forming similar showy flowers followed by dusters of red berries, 
the outer boundary of the saphenous opening. See cornel. 

cornn&l (Wnlj-al), a. [< oomu + -ol.] Per- Oomuspira (kAr-nu-ep!'ra), ». [NL., < L. cor- 
taming to the cornua of the gray matter of the = E. hom, + spira, spire.] A genus of im- 

spinal cord Anterior oonraal myelitis, in pathol.. perforate foramimfers, of the family Miliolidas. 

In fl a mm at io n of the anterior cornua of the gray matter of C. planorbis is an example. 

th. .ptn.1 cord. AUo led anterior puUornyMU. „ ^ tonden<7 of growth U to produce . qdnl, it re- 

wmubianlte (k6r-nfi bi-gn-It), n. [< Comubia , suits in the beautiful Comuepira, which greatty resembles 
Latinized name of Cornwall (see Cornish*), + the mollusc planorbis. stand. Nat. Hut., l 16. 

*^^ 2 .] ^ The name given by Boase to a hard cornute (kdr-nfit'), a. [s= Sp. comudo =r Pg. oor- 
dark-bluish and purple rock, sometimes of a uni- nudo,comutorslt.cormtto,<lj. oornutus, Ceomu 
form color, but occasionally with dark stripes, s £. hom.] 1. Furnished with horns: horned, 
spots, or patches, on a light-blue base, and com- —2. In hot., furnished with a horn-like pro- 
posed of the same ingredients as granite, it is cess or spur. — 3. Taking the shape of a horn: 
^ 0 , .T^uS* “> ***** l00k » (tktokfocto o* teperiag 

and resembling to a certain extent, both In nature ana 10 f P°“W* 
origin, the “ capel " of the Cornish miner. See met. Also COmuted. 

cornucopia (kAr-hli-ko'pi-a), n. [ALL. accom., 
as a mngle word, of L. cornu copue, lit! horn of entom.. a thorax or heaS be2ng horn-Uks proc es ses. 
plenty; cornu = :E. horn; copue, gen. of copia, commit (kdr-nfit ') r 9 . t. [< comute, o.] To 
plenty: see Aora and copy.] 1. In classical put horns upon— that is, to make a cuckold. 
awHq., the hom of plenty (which see, under But why does he not nans others T ... As if the hom 
torn). grew on nobody's head but mine. ... 1 hope he cannot 

jay- - —• 

Bacon, Political Fables, lx. ooruutcd (kfir-nfi'ted), a. Same as oomute. 


for win. 

nowing corn. Pope. 
com-Tiolet (kdraM^ 
oornwallite (kdrn' 

Cornish*) + -ite*.] 

S erresembl 
i Cornwall^ 

oom-weevil (kftnVfi^vii; 
granaria, an insect very 
Calandra, 2. 

oom-worm (kfirn'wOrm), n. Same as boUworm. 
corny 1 (kAr'ni), a. [< com* + -yi.] 1 . Of the 
nature of com; furnished with grains of com. 

Bv constan t Joumies oareful to nrenare 

Her [the ant's] Stores ; and bringing home the Cbmg Bar. 

Prior, Solomon, L 

2. Producing com; abounding with com. 

Tares In the mantle of a corny ground. 

Middleton, Solomon Paraphrased, iv. 

8 . Containing corn. 

r lodge In habitations not their own, 

‘l crops and corny gixsards known. 

Dryden. 

4. Produced from corn; tasting strongly of 
com or malt. 

Now have I dronke a dranghte of eomy ale. 

Chaucer, ProL to Pardoner's Tale, 1 170. 

5. Intoxicated; tipsy; corned. [Colloq. or vul- 
garj 

[Hare in all uses.] 

^ (kOr'ni), a. [< L. comeus, horny, < cornu 
hom. Cf. corneous.] Horny ; corneous ; 
strong, stiff, or hard, like a horn. 

Upstood the eomy reed 

£m battl'd in her field. MiUon, P. L., vii. 821. 

COTO (kd'rd), n. [Brazilian.] A fish of the fam- 
ily Hamulonidas , Conodon nobilis, marked by 8 
cross bands, inhabiting the Caribbean sea and 
Brazilian coast. 

corocliais (kd-r^-kll'sis), n. [NL.] flame as 
ooreclisis. 

corocore (kor'^-kdr), n. [Native name.] Aboat 
of varying form used in the Malay archipelago. 
That used in Celebes is propelled by oars, and has a ca- 
rious apparatus projecting beyond the gunwale, and also 
beyond the stern, on which a second row of rowers is 
placed. It is often manned with sixty men. Others, as 
those used in the Moluccas, are masted vemels, broad, with 
narrow extremities, from 60 to 06 feet long, and covered 
throughout about four fifths of their length with a sort of 
roof or shed of matting. 

corody (kor'$-di), pL corodies (-diz). [Also 
written oorrody; < ML. corrodium, eorreatom, 
corredum , conredium, conredum, corody. provi- 
sion, furniture, eouipment ; OF. conroi, > ult E. 
curry*, q. v.] 1 . Formerly, in Engluiaci* a right 
of sustenance, or of receiving certain allot- 
ments of victual and provision for one’s main- 
tenance, in virtue ox the ownership of some 
_ areal hereditament; specifically, such a 
it due from an abbey or a monastery to the 
or big grantee. 


forefathers ; in most of them they had eorrodiet a 

vested interests. JL W. Dixon, Hist Church at Bug., v. 

2. The sustenance or allotment so received, 
carol (kor'ql), n. The Anglicised form of co- 
roUa. 

[A NL. use of L. corolla, 
crown, dim. of corona, a 


corolla (k 6 -rol'$),ft. 
a garland, a little 





rona, crown.] 
In hot., the en- 
velop of a flow- 
er. within the 
calyx and im- 
mediately sur- 
rounding the 
and 


of delicate tex- 
ture and of 
/ some Other sol- 
ar than green, 
the 



1 «w put 



flower. 


dUtinot A munopetelous (or mmq&tatom or t y mp e t a 
tout) corolla aes m ports non or toss ooaleeoent into a 
cup or tabs* The oorolla b often wanting, and when pres- 
ent Is not rarsiy tomnsptcuou*.— Fugacious OOTOlla, 
• oorolln tbit Is soon sbs^^flpaifMoonllflinooroUn 
which has at its bos® a hollow prolongation like a horn, is 
In ths genus Antirrhinum. 

COToUiotOUff (kor-o-lA'shina), a. [< corolla 4* 
-ooeoiu.] Pertaining to or resembling a co- 
rolla; inclosing and protecting like a wreath. 

A oordUaoeous oovering. Lee. 

corollary (kor'o-li-ri), a. ; pi. corollaries (-ris). 
[< ME. cordarie &« F. coroltaire » 8 p. corolario 
=?*• It corollario . < LL. oorollarium , a corol- 
lary, additional inference, L. a gift, gratuity, 

of # oor^iri«r l J^aining to a guSanl^ < co- 
rolla ; see oorotta.] 1. In matt., a proposition 
incidentally proved in proving another; an 
immediate or easily drawn consequence ; hence, 
any inference similarly drawn. 

All the coroUoritt In our editions of Euclid hare been 
inserted by editors ; they constitute, in fact, so many new 
propositions differing from'the original ones merely in the 
fact that the demonstrations have been omitted. 

Hint, In Brande and Cox's Diet 

An archangel could Infer the entire Inorganic universe 
as the simplest of oorollariee. 0. W. Holmes , Autocrat Iv. 

Ilf. A surplus ; something in excess. 

Now come, my Ariel : bring a oorollary 
Bather than want a spirit Shot., Tempest iv. 1. 
(As used In this sense, some etymologists derive the word 
Immediately from Latin oorollarium, a garland of flowers, 
a present, and explain It as meaning something given be- 
yond what Is due, and hence something added, or super- 
fluous. ] ■* Syn. L Conclusion, etc. See inference. 

corollate, oorollated (kor'o-14t, -lfi-ted), a. [< 
corolla 4* -ate* ( 4- -cd 3 ).] In bot. f like a corolla ; 
having corollas. 

corollet (kor'o-let), *. [< corolla (> F. corolle) 
+ dim. -et.] In hot., one of the partial flowers 
which make a compound one ; the floret in an 
aggregate flower. 

oorolluerous (koM-lif'e-rus), a. £< NL. co- 
rolla . q. v., 4- L. firre sr E. bear*. ] In bot., 
bearing or producing a corolla ; having a co- 
rolla. 

The most specialized, complex, and therefore highest in 
rank, are complete, ooroUiferous, Irregular flowers, with a 
definite number of members. 

A. Gray, Struct Botany, q 890, foot-note. 

Oorolliflar* (kd-rol-i-fld'rS), •». pi. [NL., < 
corolla , q. v., 4* L. flos (. flor -), flower.] One of 
the great subdivisions of exogenous plants in 
the system of De Candolle, distinguished by the 
corolla being gamopetalous, inserted below the 
ovary, and nee from the calyx, and by the sta- 
mens being inserted on the corolla. The liter, 
heath, primrose, gentian, verbena, etc., are Included in 
this division. Also known as Gamopetalm. 

corollllloroiis. corollifloral (kor-o-lif ' I 9 -rus, 
kp-rol-i-fld'nu), a. [As Coroliyiora! + - ous , -al.j 
Including orlielonging to the CoroUifloreB. 

oorollifarm (kp-ror i-f 6 rm), a. [< NL. corolla , 
q. v., 4- L. forma, form.] Having the appear- 
ance of a corolla. 

co ralline (k$-rol'in), a. [< corolla 4- -iae 1 .] 
In hot. of or belonging to a corolla. 


OOTOUilt (ko-rol'ist), n. [< corolla 4- -4gf.] One 
who elassines plants by their corollas. Reefs 
Ope. 

Qo romandal wood. Bee wood. 
oorom (kj-rfl'ng), n. ; pL coronas, corona 
(-nfts, -ne). [< L. corona, a crown, a garland: 
see oroton.] 1. A crown.* Specifically — 8. 
Among the Bomans, a crown or garland be- 
stowed as a reward for distinguished military 
service. The oo ren a r were of various kinds, as the eorona 
tivtca. of oak-leaves, bestowed on one who had saved the 
life of a oitlsen ; the eorona vallaris or oaetrensie, of gold, 
bestowed on him who first mounted the ramport or entered 
the oamp of the enemy: the corona muralis, given to one 
who first eoaled the walls of a city; the comma narnlis, to 
blm who first boarded the ship of an enemy; and the oerona 
ofyftfioe a ffr , given to one who freed an army from a block- 
•demand made of grass growing on the wot 
8 . In oroA.a memte of a cornice situated be- 
tween the bed-molding and the cymatium. it 
oonslsts of a broad vertical tees, usually of consi der able 

waU below. Among workmen ft is sailed the drip ;the 
Frenoh cell It ter m E r, and thla term la often used by Eng- 
Ush writers. SeoaaiMNi. 

[LL.] Rccla.. the horiso&tal stripe run- 
ning around a miter at the lower edge, sun- 
funding the head of the wearer. Beeetftor.— 
8 . fNL.1 In md. and anat.: (a) The crown of 
thehead! (h)Thc crown of a tooth; the body 
w • tooth beyond the cingulum. ( 0 ) Some pert 
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or organ likened to a c rown, (d) In eehino- 
derma, the body-wall of an echinus, exclusive 
of the peristome and of the periproct. 

The rest of the body la supported by a continuous wall, 
made up of distinct more or lest pentagonal plates, usu- 
ally firmly united by their edges, which la csfled (he 
eorona. Humey, Anal Invert, p. 486. 

(c) In omitk., the top of the head ; the cap or 
pileum. Cones, (f) The troehaldisk of a roti- 
fer. (g) In sponges, specifically, an irregular 
spicule, in the form of a ring, bearing rays or 
spines. — 6 . [NL.] In bot.: (a) A crown-like 
appendage on the inner side of a corolla, as in 

S lants or the genus Silene. and in the passion- 
ower, oomfrey, and daffodil, (b) A crown- 
like appendage at the summit of an organ, as 
the pappus on the seed of a dandelion, (c) 
The ray or circle of ligulate florets surrounding 
the disk in a composite flower. — 7. A halo; 
specifically, in astron,, a halo or luminous circle 
around one of the heavenly bodies; especially, 
the portion of the aureola observed during 
total eclipses of the sun which lies outside the 
chromosphere, or region of colored promi- 


— Corona radiate. In swU., the radiating mastof white 
fiber pa s sin g upward from the Internal capsule to the 


In every illuminated manuicript of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, each figure of a Mint we behold with a circle of 
glory round the head. For such a dlik of golden bright- 
nem, “nimbus" la the modern, corona the olden name. 

Hock, Church of our Fatben, HI. L 147, note. 

During a total solar eclipse, when the sun la obscured 
by the moon's shadow, the dark disc U aeen to be sur- 
rounded by a “ glory, or fringe of radiant light, which 
to called the eorona. Huxley, Physiography, P- 867. 

The corona aa yet has received no explanation which 
commands universal assent. It is certainly truly solar to 
some extent, and very possibly may be also to some extent 
meteoric. C. A. Young, The Sun, p. IB. 

8 . A peculiar phase of the aurora borealis, 
formed by the concentration or convergence of 
luminous beams around the point in the neavens 
indicated by the direction of the dipping nee- 
dle. — 9. Same as corona lucis (which see, be- 
low). 

A dazzling ornament of an Anglo-Saxon minster was 
the corona. Often was to be seen suipended, high above 
this cibortum, a wide-spreading crown of light. 

Hock, Church of our Fathers, L 906. 

10. In music, an old name for fermata co- 

rona Australia, the Southern Crown, an ancient south- 
ern constellation about the knee of Sagittarius, repre- 





Constellation of Corona Aoatmlis. Constellation of Corona BoroaUa. 

(From Ptolemy's description. ) (From Ptolemy’s description.) 

sentod by a garland.— Oorona Borealis, an ancient north- 
ern oonsteUatioa between Hercules and Botttes, repre- 
sented by a garland with two streamers.-— Oorona Cill- 
SXlfl, the ciliary ligament See ciliary.— Ooitma Clarl- 
oalls. the clerical crown : same as tonsure.— Oorona 
ffUndlS. the raised rim of the glans penis.— Oorona 
IUd» (literally, a 
crown of light), a 
chandelier or luster 
having the lights ar- 
ranged taactootss, or 
In several circlet 
whose centers oome 
upon the same verti- 
cal axis, suspended 
from the roof or 
vaulting of a church 


and Hahted on oere- 
monlaloo 


the general disposi- 
tion only is circular, 
this fora being bro- 



oerebraloortex. film rsllnil jTftrnin nnn> Porous Ti 

ris. a scar or mark sometimes left on the forehead after 
syphilitic necrosis of the bone, 
coronach, coranach (kor'$-, kor'a-nak), n. 
[Also written corrinach, coranich; < Gael, coro- 
nach, corranach (= Ir. coronach ), a crying, a 
lamentation for the dead, < Gael. Ir. eomh (« 
L. com, com-), with, 4- Gael, ranaich (= Ir. ro- 
naeh), a crying, roaring, < ran, roan cry out, = 
Ir. ran, a roaring.] A dirge ; a lamentation 
for the dead. The custom of singing dirges at funerals 
was formerly prevalent In Scotland and Inland, especially 
in the Highlands of Scotland. 

He [Pennant] tells us In the same Place “ that the Com- 
nick, or si ngin g at Funerals, is still In Use in some Places. 
The Songs are generally in Praise of the Deceased ; or a 
Recital of the valiant Deeds of him or Ancestors." 

Bourne's Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. 97, note. 
The village maids and matrons round 
The dismal coronach resound. 

£bott, L. of the L., til. 16. 

corona, n. Plural of corona. 
coronal (kor'o-nal), a. and n. [I. a. = F. coro- 
nal ss Bp. Pg. coronal = It. coronate, < LL. 
coronalis, pertaining to a crown (NL. and Bom. 
chiefly in mod. technical senses)^ < L. corona, a 
crown: gee corona and crown. II. n. < ME. cor- 
onal, coronaU, oorounal, curonall, comaU, later 
coronet , crone 1 (sometimes also coronet, cronet: 
see coronet, cronet , cornet 2 ), a crown, wreath, 
point of a lance, etc. : = F. coronal s Bp. Pg. 
coronal = It. coronals (NL. coronalis, n.), chiefly 
in mod. technical senses; from the adj. : see 
above.] X. a. 1 . Pertaining to a crown; relat- 
ing to the crown orto coronation. [Bareorob- 
solete.] 

The Law and his Coronal Oath require his undeniable 
assent to what Laws the Farlament agree upon. 

MiUon, Eflconoklsstes, vi 

2. In anat. and cool., pertaining to a corona, in 
any sense of the word; coronary. Specifically— 
(a) Pertaining to the corona or top of the head : as, the 
coronal suture (that Is, the frontoparietal suture); eorontd 
feathers of a bird. (6) Corresponding to the coronal su- 
ture (that is, transverse and longitudinal) in dlreotion : 
said of any plane or section of the body extending from one 
side to the other through or parallel with the long axis : 
distinguished from sagittal: as, a coronal section of the 
foot 

8 . Of or pertaining to a corona, or halo around 
one of the heavenly bodies; specifically, per- 
taining to the eorona of the sun. 

Looking through the sun's coronal atmosphere in an 
eclipse, we pierce seven or eight hundred thousand miles 
of hydrogen gas. J. N. Lockyer, Spoct Anal., p. 180. 
Oonmal suture. Bee coronary suture, under coronary. 

IL fi. 1. A crown, wreath, or garland. 

In that Contree^Wommen that ben unmaryed, theihan 
Tokeues on hire Hedes, lyche Coronates, to ben knowen 
for unmaryed. MandeviUe, Travels, p. 90S. 

Now no more shall these smooth brows be begirt 
With youthful coronals, and lead the dance. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, L L 
And let the north-wind strong, 

And golden leaves of autumn, be 
Thy coronal of Victory 
And thy triumphal song. 

Whittier, To Pennsylvania. 

2. (a) The head of a tilting-lance of iron, fur- 
nished with two, three, or four blunt points, 
whieh give a good hold on shield or helmet when 
striking, but do not penetrate, (b) The tilting- 
lance itself. [In these uses also formerly coro- 
nal.'] — 8 . In anat., the coronal or frontoparie- 
tal suture. See cut under skuU. — 4. In bioL f a 
coronal or crowning cell; one of the ectoblasts 
of a segmented ovum in certain stages' of its 
development. 

Four coronate were present In some specimens, making 
with the azygos five cells, and to others live and six eoro- 
n«Us were observed. 

A. Hyatt , Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat Hist., XXHL 71 

cordially (kor'5-nal-i), adv. In the shape or 
outline of a crown; circularly. [Bare.] 

As the oil was poured coronally or circularly upon the 
. . 11 “ deem 


like, along 
the lights 
arranged. The 
honnStoguneli usu- 
ally marked by a conmatuca. 

breed band of metal, 

ornamented with repouaad work, enamel, etc., mid having 
■acred texts Inscribed upon it ; to tela band the eepamte 
eandlesUeks are attached. Aim called conma.-OeamA 
a nuptial crown ; a crown placed upon the 
head of a bride or groom at the time of the marriage 
Mremmy. In the marriage rite to Western churohes 
this niage Is to be traced only to the wreath worn by 
the bride; but to the Greek, the Coptic, and other Oriental 
ohurchet, both bride and groom wear crowns of metal, 
and among the Armenian! aaoh wears a wreath of flowers. 


head of kings, so the high-priest waa anointed 
lively, or to the form of a x . 

Sir T . Broome, Garden of Cyrus, t 

C O T OllAmen (kor-^-n&'men), ft. [NL., < LL. 
eoronamen, a wreathing, crowning, < L. coro- 
nare, crown: see crown, v.] In zool., the supe- 
rior margin of a hoof, called in veterinary sur- 
gery the coronet 

COTOnard (kor'$-n&rd), n. [F., < L. corona, 
crown. 4- F. -ard; see eroirit and -ard.] A name 
given by Cuvior to the great short-winged crest- 
ed eagle or harpy of South America, Thrasyatitus 
harppa. 

OOTOnary (kor'$-n$-ri), a. and a. [as F. eoro- 
nairc « Pr. eoronari = Bp. Pg. It. coronario, < 
L. coronarins , < oorona a crown: 



coronary 

PNbJ I. a. Pertaining to a crown or to some 
jprt likened to a crown : resembling a crown ; 
•©circling; wreathing about. 

The coronary thorns ... did pierce his tender and st- 
ored temples. Bp. Pearson, Expos, of Greed, It. 

Coronary arteries, the two arteries which supply the 
muscular substance of the heart. They arise behind two 
of the semilunar valves of the aorta.— Coronary bone, in 
vet. turg ., the small pastern or median phalanx of a horse's 
foot : so called from its relation to the coronet. See hoqf. 
—Coronary circulation, the circulation in theaubstauoe 
of the heart— Coronary ligament (o) Of the liver, a 
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reflection of the peritoneum around a somewhat 
lar area on the posterior surface of the liver, wbioh is im- 
mediately adherent to the diaphragm. It is continuous 
with the lateral ligaments. Ih) Of the knee-joint, one of 
the flbrous bands connecting the semilunar cartilages with 
the general capsular investment of the joint (e) Of the 
elbow, the orbicular ligament which encircles tne head 
of the radius. —Coronary odontomas. Sec odontomes. 
—Coronary sinus, the venous trunk receiving the veins 
of the substance of the heart and emptying into the right 
auricle.— Coronary or coronal suture, the frontoparie- 
tal suture, connecting the frontal bone with both tne pa- 
rietals. See cut under skidl.— Coronary valve, a semilu- 
nar fold of the lining membrane of the heart, guarding the 
orifice of the coronary sinus. — Coronary Vrins. the veins 
of the substance of the heart, especially the great coronary 
vein, the largest of these vessels, lying in the auriculoven- 
tricuiar groove. — Coronary TCasela, the coronary arte- 
ries and veins 

II. ft.; pL coronaries (-riz). 1 . The small pas- 
tern of a horse’s foot. — 2f. A plant bearing 
eoronate flowers. 

Jonquills, ranunculas, and other of our rare ooronariee . 

Evelyn, To Mr. Wotton. 

coronate, coronated (kor' 9 -nat, -nfc-ted), 0 . 
[< L. coronatus, pp. of coronare , crown: see 
crown, v.. corona .} Having or wearing a crown 
or something like one. Specifically— fa) In bot., pro- 
vided with a corona, (b) In conch., applied to spiral shells 
which have their whorls more or less snrmoanted by a row 
of spines or tubercles, as in several volutes, cones, miters, 
etc. (e) In omith . , having the coronal feathers lengthened 
or otherwise distinguished ; crested, (d) In entom., hav- 
ing a circle of spines, bristles, or filaments around the apex. 
— desromate eggs. In entom., eggs having apical rings 
of filaments whereby they clasp one another in such a 
manner as to form strings, as those of the water-scorpion 
(Nepa \ — Coronate nervuro or nervulet. in entom., a 
short nervure of the wing ending abruptly in a puncture 
somewhat broader than the nervure itself, as in many 
ChalcididoB . — Coronate prolegfl, in entom., prolegs hav- 
ing a complete ring of little hooks or claws around the 
apex or sole. 

Coronation (kor- 6 -na'ahqn), n. [< ME. corona- 
don = Pr. corondtio = glp. coronacion = Pg. co- 
ronaqfio = It. coronazione , < L. as if *oorona- 
tio(n-). a crowning, < coronare . crown : see crown , 
v., and cf . crownation . ] 1 . Tne act or ceremony 
of investing with a crown, as a sovereign or the 
consort of a sovereign. The ceremony is generally 
religious as well as political, and includes the anointing of 
the sovereign, originally in several parts of the body, and 
still in a solemn and ceremonious way ; the Investing with 
certain garments forming a consecrated dress; the be- 
stowal or assumption of the scepter, sword, and orb ; and 
the placing of the crown upon the head. At different pe- 
riods in the history of Europe coronation has been cssen 


corona 8 (ko-rfi'nfi), ft. [NL., < Or. mpim thef 
chough or sea-crow (L. comix), also (prob.) the 
carrion-crow, also anything hooked or curved, 
as the handle on a door, a kind of crown, etc.] 
1. In tool., a crow; specifically, the common 
carrion-crow of Europe, Comae corone : made 
a generic name by Kaup, 1829. See out under 
crow . — 9. In anat. , the ooronoid process of the 
lower jaw-bone, into which the temporal muscle 
is inserted : so named from its remote resem- 
blance in shape to a crow’s beak. 
ooronel 1 !, ft. An obsolete form of coronal, 2. 
eoronolty. ft. The earlier form of colonel . 
Oaronella (kor- 9 -nel'jl), ft. [NL., dim. of L. 


8 . In modem mime, a decorative piece form- 
ing a part of a woman’s head-dees*, especially 
a plate or band, aa of metal, broad in the mid- 
dle and half encircling the head in front— 4 f. 
Same aa coronal, 2 .— 5. In entom., a circle of 
spines, hairs, etc., around the apex at a part, 
as around the end of the abdomen.— 8 . The 
lowest part of the pastern of a horse, running 
about the coffin ana distinguished by the hair 
that joins and eovers the upper part of the hoof. 
Also comet. See cut under hoof. 
coronet 1 (kor'$-net), v. & [< coronet 1 , *1 To 
adorn as with a coronet Soott, Bridal of Trier- 

main, iii. 5. 

corona , a crown : see corona, crown.*} A genus coronet 9 (kor'$-net), n. An erroneous form of 
of snakes, of the family Colubridw, or giving comet*, 7. 

name to a family CoroneUidcc. C. austriaca Taking two coronets and killing forty or fifty men. 

is a common European species, and there are Battaus near Newbury in Berkshire, Sept to, 1643, p. 2. 

many others. OOTOncted (kor'§-net-ed), a. Wearing or enti- 

Ooronellid® (kor-$-nel'i-d§), n. pi. [NL., tied to wear a coronet. 

< CoroneUa + -idas.} A cosmopolitan family COTOniclct, ft. An obsolete form of cornice. 
of eolubriform serpents, typified by the genus coroniform (kd-r 6 'ni-f 6 rm), a. [an F. 
CoroneUa, closely related to Colubridce proper coroniforme, < L. corona, a crown, 4* 
and often merged in that family. They have a body shape.] Having the form of a crown. 

ited from the body by OOnmillft 1 (kd-TO-nel'yg), n. [Sp, 
the head, a crown (com), dim. of < 


tapering at both ends, a head separated from the body by 
a constricted neck, and scales generally smooth and in 
from 18 to 28 rows. The family Includes many and vari- 
ous harmless terrestrial snakes of such genera as Ophibo- 
Ium, DiadopKU, Heterodon , etc. 

coronalline (kor-$-nel'in), a. Of or pertaining 
to the CoroneUida. 

coroner (kor'o-n 6 r), n. [< ME. coroner , < AF. 
coroneor (mod. F. coroner, from E.), < ML. (AL.) 
coronatorj a coroner, lit. a crowner, one who 
crowns (< L. coronare, crown: see crown , v . : in 


, the crown of 
corona, crown: 
A Spanish gold dollar. 
(kor-$-nil'§). a. [NL. (appar. with 
allusion to the umbels), dim. of L. corona, a 
crown: see corona, croim.] A genus of annual 
or perennial plants, natural order Leguminoea, 
with stalked umbels of yellow flowers and joint- 
ed pods, natives chiefly of the Mediterranean 
region. C. Jfrntritf (scorpion-senna) is a common plant 
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used as equiv. to ML. ooronanwt, prop, adj., a , e#vea of Ct wria a <uuretlc action on the system, and 



crown officer, < L. corona , a crown 
n.] A count; 
charged with 
erty of the crown, 
modem times is to hold inquest on the bodies 
of those who may be supposed to have died vio- 
lent deaths. His functions are now generally regulated 
by statute. He is often the substitute of the sheriff lti cases 
where the latter is disqualified to act. See inquest, inqui- 
sition.— Coroner at the royal household, in England, 
an officer having jurisdiction, exclusive ox the county 
coroner, to take inquisitions upon the bodies of all persons 
slain in the palace or in any house where the sovereign 
may happen to be.— Ooroner’l court, a tribunal of rec- 
ord, where the coroner holds his Inquiries.— Coroner’s 

coro- 
and 


The species of this genus are numerous, and 
‘ cultivation. 

G r. Kopuvlg, a curved 
flourish, end, etc., ] 
adj., curved: 'see cornice and crown.} 
a curve, double curve, or flo 


uj/ny, n uui rc. uvuuw uui vo. w uviuwu, 

used to mark the end of a paragraph, a section, 


uqi 

inquest, the inquisition or investigation held by a c 
ner, usually with the aid of a coroner’s jury called 


The verdict of the jury as to the 
the foundation 


tlml to entrance upon kingly dignity and power ; but where 
the order of succession is perfectly established, the author- 
ity of the new sovereign is considered as beginning with 
the death of his predecessor, and the coronation la only a 
ceremonial consecration. 

It will be two of the clock ere they come from the coro- 
nation. Shot., 2 Hen. IV., v. 6. 

9. The scene or spectacle of a coronation. 

In pensive thought recall the fancied scene, 

See coronations rise on every green. 

Pope, Epistle to Mias Blount (after the CoronationX L 84. 

8 . In the Or. Ch., the sacrament of matrimony ; 
especially, that part of the marriage service 
which constitutes the nuptials, as distinguished 
from the preliminary office of betrothal, it is 
so called because the principal ceremony consists in the 
priest’s placing garlands or crowns on the heads of the 
bridegroom and bride. In Greece garlands of olive- 
branches, twined with white and purple riblton, arc used 
for this purpose ; in Russia, metal crowns belonging to the 
church, and preferably of gold or silver. This ceremony 
is mentioned by St Chrysostom and other early Christian 
writers. 

4f. [An accommodated form, explained as hav- 
ing reference to the use of carnations in mak- 
ing garlands. Cf . the ML. name Vettonica coro- 
naria .] The carnation, lHanthus CaryophyUus. 
See carnation*, 3. 

caronation-oath (kor-o-nfi'shon-dth), n. The 
oath taken by a sovereign at his or her corona- 
tion. 

coronation^roll (kor-o-na'shon-rol), n. In Eng- 
land, a roll of vellum upon which are engrossed 
the particulars of the ceremony of a royal cor- 
onation, with the proceedings of the commis- 
sioners appointed to regulate the expenses, etc., 
and the names of those who did lomige. to- 
gether with the oath taken and subscribed by 
the king or queen when crowned. 

eoraaaH, n. A Middle English form of crown. 


presided over by him. 
cause of death is not conclusive, but may be 
of a criminal prosecution against the person charged. 

COTOnet 1 (kor'$-net), n. [Also in some senses 
contracted comet, cronet; < OF. ooronette, coro - 
nete, coronnete , oouronnete (= It. coronetta ), a 
little crown, dim. of corone, a crown : see crown, 
and of. corona, coronal, etc.^j 1 . A coronal, cir- 


iourish, 

paragrai \ 

or a whole book. Hence — 2f. The end general- 
ly; the conclusion; the summing up. 

Thecoronis of this matter is thus: some bad ones in this 
family were punish'd strictly, all rebuk’d, not all amended. 

Bp. Haebst, A bp. Williams, 1L 88. 

3. In Or. gram., a sign of crasis or contraction 
(’) placed over the contracted vowel or diph- 
thong, as k&v for Kal &v. 

coroninm (ko-r 6 'ni-um), ft. [< L. corona : see 
corona.} Bee the extract. 

Prof. Nasinl tells us he has discovered. In some volcanic 
gooes at Ponuoli, that hypothetical element ooronium, 
supposed to cause the bright line 6,81619 in the spectrum 
of the sun’s corona. Analogy points to Its being light 

‘a study of 


and more diffusible than 


and 1 


its 


olet, or wreath for the head 

She his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers. 

Shak., M. N. D., iv. 1. 


J drogen. 

d strikli _ 

' ' Sir W. Crookes, Address to the British Assoc., 1886. 
aronise (kor' 9 -nlz), v. t . ; pret. aqd pp. coro- 
nizea, ppr. coronizing. [< L. corona , a crown 
(see crown), 4* -ize.} To crown; invest with a 
ooronaL Also spelled ooronise. [Bare.] 


To ooronise hlgh-soor’dgentlllty. 

Ford, Fame’s Memorial. 


>,o. [< NL.ooro- 
corona, 3 (a), and 


Under a coronet his flowing hair 
In curls on either cheek ploy’d ; wings he 

Milton, P. L., ill. 640. 

9. A crown representing a dignity inferior to COn moft teia l (ko-r 6 -n 6 -f& / shftl), 
that of the sovereign. The distinction between the na + h. fades, face: see omw», » 
coronets of different ranks of nobility as It now exists face, fl.] Relating to the CTOWn OT top of the 

head and to the face.-Ckuxmoffinial eagle, the 
the coronet of the Prince of Woles is composed of a cir- mg]* between the facial line of Camper and the plane pass- 
ing through the coronal suture. Bee facial and crani- 
ometry. 

coronoid (kor'5-noid), a. [= F. coronofde,< Or. 
mpvvT}. a crow (sec corone*), + eMoc, form .1 Re- 
sembling the beak of a crow: specifically, in 
anat.. applied to certain parts of Donee.— Ootro- 
noid fossa of the humerus, tne foesa which reoelves the 
ooronoid process of the ulna in strong flexion of the fore- 
arm. See out under humerus.— Ooronoid pff P Oflfl fl . (a) 
Of the lower Jaw, that process which gives Insertion to the 
temporal muscle. See out under skull. (6) Of the ulna, 
that process which gives insertion to thebnumiaUs fenticus 
muscle, and takes part in forming tbs articular head of 
the bone. See out under ibrsarm. _ 

Coronal* (k£rC'n$-l§), ft. [NL. (Okra, 1815), 

< L. ooro m t la , dim. 

of corona , a cro w n : 
see corona, crown.} 

In *o8l., the Meal 
genus of the family 
CoronuUdat, contain- 
ing inch species as 
C. diadema at the 
Arctic ocean. 





Eagltob Coroosta 

z, of Prince of Wales; e, of younger princes and princsui; 3, of a 
duke; 4, of a merquist 3, of mo eerl ; 6,ofe viecounL 


pkttde alter- 
the two side 


de or fillet of gold, on the edge four « 
natiug with as many fleurt-de-Utf and from t 

crosses an arch surmounted with a mound and cross ; the _ n 

coronet of a duke is adorned with strawberry-leaves : that COTOSUUe (EOT 9-ntU), 
of a marquis has leaves with pearls (that is, silver balls) n. [< L ooromUa: _ 

Interposed: thatof an earl has the pswrla raised above the M OoronulaA In 

leaves ; that of a viscount is surrounded with pearls only ; ^ - ^m . gkm 

that of a baron has only six pearls. fieepNH^andeutan* * eojenet or little crown of a ieea, we 
dn baron. aowny tun on seeas. 



1 c Cs rm uto 


OmrnOUm 


t.,<Coro- 

atenon-pe- 


Imto + -Ida.) A family of . 
dunculate thoiacie cirripeds, having the seuta 
and ' 
with 

folds. CoronukL TubMneUa, 
are genera of this family. 

OowpWM® gl [NL-,< Coro- 

taoeans. Thetr technical characters are : a body not lit- 
‘ * 9 more or leas 

normally very 


1275 

wide as the alter Itself, so that it eoukl easily be drawn 
over the ehatteeaad host and entirely veil them. 

Root, Church of oar Fathers, l MS. 


orally com p re s sed; the posterior antenna more or l 
pedixorm ; and the ooxal Joints of the leas normally v< 
•mall. The speotes move rather by walking than leaping, 
and often burrow In the ground or live In tubes. Repres 
tative genera are Corophiwn, Cerapus, and Podoosrus . 

Ooropmum (ko-rd'fl-um), it. [NL. (Latreille).] 
The typical 
genus of the 
family Coro- 
phiidce, hav- 
ing the poste- 
rior antennas 
long and pedi- 
form. Voro- 


poral mt Bouoh icoporal, corporal » Sp. (obs.) 
Pg. oaporal , < It. caporale, a corporal (of. ML. 
amnhiDoU eras- ®morate, a chief, a commander). < capo, the 
v ^ head (of. captain and chief, of the same nit. 


eorpora&on-gtop 

Such an organism as a crayfish Is only a corporate unity, 
made np of innumerable partially independent individuals. 

Uuxl*y, Crayfish, p. Its. 
Body oorporate. See body politic, under faiy.— Ctorpo- 
rate franchise. see yvvmehia.— County corporate. 
See eotmti/i. 

oorporately fkto'p$-rftt-li), ode. 1. In a cor- 
porate capacity. 

The tribe, tea whole, ie held to be responsible corporately 
for the acts of each of Ite members, and henoe it u neces- 


M«nu yvM nuu wi vuo d um p utu 

Less origin), < L. caput, the head: see cape*, caput, 
ery ana head.] The lowest non-commissioned of- 
by walking than leaping 
live In tubes. Represen 



head.] 

fleer of a company of infantry, cavalry, or artil- 
lery, next below a sergeant. He has charge of a 
•quad, places and relieves sentinels, and has a certain 
disciplinary oontrol in camp and barracks. 

Now my whole charge consists of ancients, oorporals, 
ints, gentlemen of companies. 

Shak.t 1 Hen. IV., lv. 2. 

Corporal's guard a small detachment under 

arms, such as that usually placed, for various ^^poms, 


CerofhiHm sfiinicomt. 


under the command of a corporal : sometimes 
sively; henoe, any venr small following, attendance, or 
party ; specifically, In U. S. hist , the small nnmberof sena- 
, , , , . . . . ... tors and congressmen who supported the administration 

phium longicorne is a burrowing species which of President John Tyler, 1841-6.— Ship's corporal, on 
digs passages in the mud. board United States men-of-war, a petty officer under the 

oroplait Qcor'9-plMt), ». [< Gr. KopmUem. rtrA.'r^i 

in classical Gr. KopmrMOoc, a modeler of small conxwal-caaa (*" r p(^-ral-ka8), ». [Formerly 

figures, < Kip,, a maiden (henoe, the figure of a alg0 corpora*, eonoracc- corporax-caae ; < eor- 

maiden: a usual subject for these figurines), Wg»ft + <«> f 

+ w Mooecv, verbal adj. irhaor As, model, fprm.j * n w **ieh to lay the folded corporal. (6) A bag 
In Or. antii., a mater of terracotta figurines ?7 caB ® P ut over 016 oorporal-cup for its protec- 

n.Tidl tho IiIta XlODe 

The Myritusin eoropla*. or manufacture of term- C ^Sj doth Q****#™*). *• “ 

cottas were certainly influenced by the models of their corporal . 

brethren in Tanagra. The Nation , Oct. 1, 1885, p. 286. COrpor&l-CUP (k6r 'p$-ral-kup), n. [Formerly 

COTOtinet, oorownet, n. Obsolete forms of croum. corpora#-, corporax-cup / < corporal 1 , ft., 4 - cap.] 
corova (to-ro'ytt), n. [8. Amer. tl The name A ve8Bel u*™ to contain a portion of the con- 
ot^otophaga major, one of the anis or tick- secrated elements reserved for the communion 
eaters. of the sick. It was sometimes suspended by 

COTOEO (ko-ro'z6), n. [8. Amer.] 1 . A palm chains ne&rthe altar- 
which bears oil-producing nuts, as the Attalea }^ 9 *' 1 JjJ* corpcraUa 


Cohune, etc. — 8. Same as ivory-nut, 
corphun (kdr'fun), n. [E. dial. (Halliwell); 
origin unknown.] A local English name of the 
young herring. Clupea harengus. 
corpora, n. Plural of corpus. 
corporacet. n An obsolete form of corporal 1 . 
corporal 1 (kdr'p^-ral), a. and n. [= F. oorpo - 
relaz Pr. Sp. Pg. corporal = It. corporate, < L. 
corporate, bodily, C corpus ( corpor -), body: 
see corpse , corps. ] I. a. 1 . Pertaining or relat- 
ing to the body; bodily; physical: as, corporal 
pain; corporal punishment. 

I would I had that corporal soundness n< 

Shak., All's 

8. Material: not spiritual; corporeal, 
or obsolete.] 

A corporal heaven where the stars are. 

Virtue 
shape. 


(-h-&). [ML.J Same as carport 
corporalityt (kdr-p^ral'i-ti), n. [= F. corpo- 
ra" td = Sp. corporalidad = Pg. corpmaMme = 
It. corporalitd, < LL. corporauta(t-)s, < L. cor- 
porate : see corporal *.] 1 . The state of being 
a body or embodied; the character of being 
corporal: opposed to spirituality. 

If this light hath any eorporality, . 
and pure. 


, . . [It isl most subtle 
JHaleigh, Hist. World. 

8t. Corporation; confraternity. 

A eorporality of griffon-like promoters and apparators. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., L 

. , corporally (k6r'p9-ral-i), adv. Bodily; in or 
* W with the body : as, to bo corporally present 

Altho’ Christ be not corporally In the outward and ris- 
ible signs, yet he is corporally In the persons that duly 
receive them. Sharp, Sermons, VII. xv. 

cannot he shewed to the sense by corporal COrpOTaltyt (kdr'pd-ral-ti), ft. [Seecofporaftty.] 
Bacon, Advancement of Learning, it 260. A tody ; a band of persons. 

8. In eoSl., pertaining to the thorax and ab- corporast, ». An obsolete form of corpora 
domen, as distinguished from the head, wings, corporate (k 6 r'p$-rat), r. [< L. corporatus , 
feet, and other appendages: as, corporal colors pp. of corporare, make into a body, \ corpus 
or marks.— Corporal oatht, an oath ratified by touch- 4 ' 

ing a sacred object aa an altar or corporal-cloth (see II., 
below), and especially the New Testament, as distin- 
hed from a merely spoken or written oath: thus, an 
Buglisb coronation-oath, “ so helpe me God, and these 


L tram. To in- 


gulshe 

old Buglisb coronation-oath, ** so helps n 
holy euaugelists by me bodily touched vppon this hooly 
awter." 

» you, that 
acor- 


We flrmely command, and streightly 

recelue of euery particular marchani 


you doe 

poral oath upon Gods holy Euanplists. 


'akluyt t Voyages, L 144. 


lenrpor-), body : see corpse .] 
corporate; embody. 

To be corporatsd in my person. 

Stow, Hen. vm., an. 1645. 

Q. intrans. To become united or be incor- 
porated. 

Though she [the soul] corporate 
With no world yet, by a just Nemesis 
Kept off from Ji- 

Dr. U. More, Sleep of the Soul, it 18. 


OOrporat.(k6r'p«-r«) ,«. KLorarata >p ? .: 
Baker, Chronioles, p. 27 A see the verb.] 1 . United In a body in the le- 


tarttutl sad omwial Beemsrey. 


porous, oorporeaus, corporeal s, pL (sing, 'cor- 
poreal, not in ME.), < OF. corporal, pL oorpo- 
ram, F. corporal an Pr. 8p.Pg. corporal salt, cor- 
pordle, < ML. corporole (> mod. E. oorporol, also 
written, aa ML., corporole), prop. neut. (so. L. 
pallium, pall, cover) of L. corporate, adj., < cor- 
pus ( ooipor-), the body : from its being regarded 
aa iK ?enngthe body of Christ] Eccles.^ixL the 
Roman Catholic and Anglican churchea, the 
fine linen cloth spread on the altar during the 
celebration of the eueharist Upon it are placed 
the chaUoe and (In front of this) the paten. Iherighihimd 
end of theoorporal is turned back to cover the paten when 
on the altar (except during oblation and consecration), the 
ehalioe bring covered with the pall, or, after oommunkm, 
•with the post-communion vett, sometimes also called a 
eerporaL Also earporaMtih, corporals. 

Ow lha purple pall wars spread out three or more 
Unen ckvtta, of whiohGie uppermost was especially called 
wa corporal, not sauOl like outs, but as long sad twtoe as 


gal sense, aa a number of individuals who are 
empowered to transact business as an individ- 
ual; legally. incorporated; constituting a cor- 
poration: as, a corporate assembly or society; 
a corporate town. — 8. Of or pertaining to a 
corporation; belonging to an organised com- 
munity: as, corporate rights or pomessions. 

The grants of land to the burghers and thetr s u ccessors 
were sufficiently early to prove that there was no recog- 
nised bar to the possession of corporate prop e rty even in 
the fourteenth oentury. Stubbs, Const. Hist. (Med.), 1 810. 

8. In general, of or relating to any body of 
persons or individuals united in a company or 
community; common; collective. 

They answer in a joint and corporate voice. 

Shak, T. of A., li. 1 
Our national welfare and ever-increasing empire can 
only be maintained by an adherence to those principles 
of oorpo fate discipline and individual sacrifice which are 
the pride of our sons and brothers when they go to fight 
our tattles abroad. Fortnightly Bsv., N. £, XL. 161. 

4 . Forming or being a body of any kind; em- 
bodied ; combined as a whole. 


sary that the acts and beliefs of every one of the members 
should be subject to the approval of the tribe. 

J. Fiske , Evolutionist, p. 988. 

2 . As regards the body; in the body; bodily. 

He [King Stephen] founded the Abbey of Feueitham, 
. . . where he now corporately resteth. 

Fabyan , Chron., L ooxxxilL 

corporateness (k6r'p9-rftt-nes), a. The state 
of heiug a body corporate, 
corporation (k6r-p9-ra'shoii), n. [=F. corpora- 
tion = Sp. corporation = Fg. corporag&o = It. 
corparaetone as D. korporahe = G. corporation 
s Dan. Sw. I corporation , < LL. corporation-), 
assumption of a body (used of the incarnation 
of Christ), < L. corporare , pp. corporatus, form 
into a body: see corporate, t?.] 1 . An artificial 
person, created by law, or under authority of 
law, from a group or succession of natural per- 
sons, and having a continuous existence irre- 
spective of that of its members, and powers 
and liabilities different from those of its mem- 
bers. Corporations have sometimes been treated by the 
law aa fictions, intangible and invisible, existing only in 
contemplation of law ; and sometimes rather as associa- 
tion* of individuals who may act together in the use of 
powers conferred by law, under responsibilities more lim- 
ited than if acting as individuals. A corporation aggre- 
gate is a corporation consisting of several members at the 
same time, as a railroad company or the governing body 
of a college or a hospital. Corporations aggregate are 
formed, in England and her colonies and in the United 
8tates, only by express permission of law, either by special 
charter or upon complying with the forms ana regula- 
tions prescribed by some general statute ; and their rights, 
duties, and manner of organisation and dissolution are 
generally minntely regulated by statute. A corporation 
sole is a corporation which consists of but one person at a 
time, as a king, or a bishop and his successors, regarded 
for some purposes as a single individual 
There was no principle in the [Boman] Imperial policy 
more stubbornly upheld than the suppression of all cor- 
porations that might be made the nuclei of revolt. 

Lecky, Europ. Morals, L 488. 
The marks of a legal corporation ... are. . . the right 
of perpetual succession, to sue and be sued by name, to 

K urchase lands, to have a common seal, and to make by- 
iws. Stubbs, Const Hist (2d ed.), 1 81QL 

2. The body, generally large, of a man or an ani- 
mal. [Colloq. and vulgar.] — QM1 corporation, a 
term sometimes used In English law to designate a corpo- 
ration which it neither ecclesiastical nor eleemosynary.— 
Close corporation, fesriow*.— Corporation Act, an 
English statute of 1661 (13 Car. II., St 2, c. 1), which required 
all officers of municipal corporations to take the oaths of al- 
legianoe and supremacy, and a special oath against resis- 
tance to the king, and to subscribe a declaration against 
the 4 'Solemn League and Covenant," under penalty of re- 
moval ; it also made ineligible to such offices all persona who 
had not partaken of the sacrament of the Lord s supper, as 
administered by the Church of England, within one year.— 
Corporation counsel, see counsel.— OorporatUm. 
OOUrt in several of the United States, a local municipal 
court having sometimes both civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion.— Domsstto corporation, a corporation which owes 
its existence to the law of the state in which ita opera- 
tions are carried on, or legal cognisance is taken of it— 
Bodeslaitlctl corporation, a corporation of which the 
members are spiritual persons, and the object of the insti- 
tution is also spiritual. Kent In the United States cor- 
porations with this object are called religious corporations. 
Bee below.— Eleemosynary oorporatioxLaprivatechar- 
. ity constituted for the perpetual distribution of the alma 
and bounty of the founder. Kent. —Foreign corporation, 
a corporation which owes its existence to the laws of a 
state other than that In which It is under consideration. 
— Joint-stock corpor a tion, a corporation the ownership 
of which is divided into shares, the object usually, if not 
always, being the division of profits among the members 
in proportion to the number of shares held by each.— Lay 
cor p or a tion, * non -ecclesiastical corporation : it may be 
either civil or eleemosynary.— Moneyed oocpomitQII, a 
corporation having linking powers, or power to make loans 
on pledges or deporits, or authorised by law to make insur- 
ances.— Municipal corporation, a corporation formed 
from the members of a town or other community for pur- 
poses of local government; an incorporated city or other 
similar division of the state; a public corporation.— Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, an English statute of 1886 (6 and 
6Wm. IvT, c. 76) dissolving many of the ancient muni- 
cipalities, and prescribing a system of organisation and 
government of municipal corporations under the title of 
mayor, aldermen, and burgeons.— Private corporation, 
any corporation not public.— PubHc oorporataen, a cor- 
poration created for political purposes, as counties, cities, 
towns, and villages. Kent.— Quasi corporation, an or- 
ganisation established by law without the franchises of a 
corporation generally, but having capacity to sue and be 
sued as an artificial person. In some of the United States 
towns and counties are only quasi corporations.— Reli- 
gious corpor a tion, in AmerCaan law, a private corpora- 
tion formed by or pursuant to law, to hold and administer 
the temporalities of a church. 

eorporatiOB-«top (kdr-p^r&'&an-stop), n. A 
stop in a gas- or water-main for the use of the 
gas- or water-company only. [U. S.] 



oorporificationt (kar-poril-fi-kfi'ihqn), *. [< 
cotjmify (see -atkm), after P. awjHwvw&o**] 
The act of oorporifying, or givfef body to; 
specifically, the process By which i 


oration. corporispirltnal (kte^pd-ri-spirM-tii-al), a. [< Action*, miUtory. reconnoissanoe sand surv eys, the con- 

f a chartered assorts- V>rt>^/v>iW-r£^^ • oaa »tnictlon of lighthouMS, and the improvement of rivers 

lies of course. {torpor- -hooON, + i spirit .see and harbors, and in time of war supplies miners, tappers, 

’ corporal , spinfuol.] Of a nature intermediate and pontonien.- Con* volant [Ff], a flying oorpi ; abody 
Sri. Mo., XXII. 628. between matter and spirit. [Bare.] of troops intended for rapW^yements.~I)iM6inatic 


eorporrt t Ti ld?d 

COPOntivt (kar^A-tty), a. 

-we; s F. mrporattf.] Coi 

character of a ooiporation. A r v 

Mo citiven can be taxed except as allowed by this Jaw, specially, the process By wMch a SOUl is Irtlp- 
br the law regulating the provincial diets, and by the cor- posed to create for itself a body. 
porative guilds. The Nation, Deo. 1, 1870, p. 804. c or VOTtfyt (kdr-por'i-ff), 0. U £= P. OOrporiflcr 

corporator (kdr'po-ra-tbr), a. [< NL. corpora- as Tg. oorporiflear, < L. corpus ( corpor-), body, 
tor, < L. corporate , pp" corporator, corporate: 4- -ficare, <facere, make: see-^.] To embody; 
see corporate , r.] A member of a corporation ; form into a body ; materialise, 
specifically, one of the original members named The spirit of the world eorporifiod. Boyle, Works, 1. 496. 
in the act or articles of incorporation. 

It [the camp-meetingl Is the fruit of a ok 
Mon, with corporate rights and franchises. 

the corporator $ are religious men. , / - , „ - - - - 

Pop. Sri. Mo., xxii. 628. between matter and spirit. [Bare.] 

corporatnret, n. [= Pg. corporatwra , volume of 
a body, = It. corpora tura, corpulence, figure, 
form, < ML. corporatura, bodily exercise, lit. 
bodily form, < L. corporate , pp. corporator, form 
ioto a body: see corporate . j 1. The fashion 
or constitution of the body. Minsheu , 1617. 

For whose corporature, leneaments of 
of manners, and conditions of mind, she 
others. Strype , Sir T. 

2. In astrol. , the physical traits, temperament, 
etc., of a person, as determined by the planet 
in the ascendant at his nativity. 

Corporature .— He [J uplter) signifies an upright, straight, 
and tall stature ; . . . in nls speech he is sober and of grave 
discourse. W. Lilly, lntrod. to Astrology, p. 89. 

8. The state of being embodied. Dr. JET. More. 
corporaxt, n. An obsolete form of corpora D. 
corporeal (k6r-p6'rf-al). a. [< L. oorporeus , 
bodily (< corpus (corpibr-), body: see corpse ), 4- 
-al. Cf. oorporeous , corporal*.] 1. Of a ma- 
terial or physical nature ; having the charac- 
teristics of a material body; not mental or 
spiritual in constitution. 


lumbia, from among the sons of offloen of the army and 
navy, or such others as he may aeleot-»-Ctani Of iasl- 
nosrs. a put of the United States army filming a sepa- 
rate bureau of the Wu Department, whose officers and 
subordinates are controlled by a chief of engineers with 
the rank of brigadier-general. It has charge of all forti- 
fications, military reconnoissanoee and surveys, the con 
struction of lighthr J ‘ “ ‘ 


It has been stated that there is, somewhere or another, 
a world of souls which communicate with their bodies by 
wondrous filaments of a nature neither mental nor ma- 
terial, but of a tertlum quid fit to be a go-between ; as it 
were a eorporiepiritucU copper enclosed in a splrituoorpo- 
real gutta-percha. 

De Morgan, Budget of Paradoxes, p. 877. 

corpus 
body 
bulk, 

especially of a person: as, his huge corporosity. 
[Colloq. and humorous.] 
corposant (k6r'p$-sant), n. [Also written, 
corruptly, corpusance, composant, compasant; 
< Pg. corpo santo = OSp. corpo santo , op. cuer - 
po santo a It. oorpo santo , holy body (of. ME. 
corsaint, seint, sant, -gaunt , a saint, his body, 
esp. as a holy relic. < OF. cors saint), < L. corpus 


S See diplomatic.— Emit dt OQtpilP.l See 
-Marine oorpi, a body of troops ennsted for ser- 
naval stations and on board men-of-wu. The men 
are drilled as infantry, and when ashore perform the duties 
of land troops; when on board ship they perform guard duty, 
and in action serve as sharp-shooters.— OrdnSAOS Corps, 
the Ordnanoe Department Bee department.— Signal 
Corps, s corps charged with the general signal service of 
the United States army, and with the erection, equipment, 
and management of field-telegraphs used with military 
forces in the field ; with constructing and operating lines of 
military telegraph ; and with establishing and maintain- 
ing signal stations at lighthouses and at life-saving sta- 
tions. Under the law which went into effect July l, 189L 
the commissioned foroe of the slgflal corps consists of a 
chief signal-officer, with the rank of brigadier^general, 
one major, four oaptains, and four first lieutenants. The 
enlisted foroe oonaiste of fifty sergeants, There Is 


school for Instruction In military signaling at Fort Riley) 
Kansas. Formerly the signal oorps had charge of the 

sanctum, holy body, or corpus sancit, body of pwtroent of Agrtoultar. in 1801. 8 m mattor. 

0 Mint: sec corpse and Mint, and ef. corsaint, corpoa (ktaps), it. [Early mod. E. also corps; 
a doublet of corposant 1 4 r “ ‘ 

posed to be of an eleci 


His omnipotence. 

That to corporeal substances could add 
Speed almost spiritual. Milton, P. L., viiL 109. 
Though the corporeal hand was gone, a spiritual mem- 
ber remained. Hawthorne, Ethan Brand. 

2. Belating to a material body or material 
things; relating to that which is physical: as, 
corporeal rights. 


A ball of light, sup- 
cal nature, sometimes 

observed in dark tempestuous nights about the w 

decks and rigging of a ship, butjparticularly at pgflt oorpo 
the mastheads and^ard-arms^ St. Elmo’s light corpus l 


E. corps, also cors (> corse, q. v.), a body, 
a dead body, < OF. corps, also cors, F. 
oorps (see corps*) = OSp. corpo, Sp. cuerpo = 


dl- 


Teraperance is corporeal piety. 

Theodore Parker , Ten 


Sermons. 


or fire. 

Upon the main top-gallant mast-head was a ball of 11 
which the sailors call a corpoeant (corpus sancti). . . . 
ors have a notion that if the corpoeant rises in the rigging 
it is a sign of fair weather, but if it comes lower down 
there will be a storm. 

JL H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 406. 

Aft there are the helmsman and the officer of the watch 

at the 
xx. 


AAV miviv ess V VMV U9UUCIIISIU HUU DUC vlllvvl Vi MIV WSI 

to keep you company, with a compoeant burning at t 
fore-yardarm. W. C. Rueeell, Jack's Courtship, ] 


Corporea l form,. S ee form .- Corporeal hareditar corps 1 ! (kfirps), n. The older spelling of corpse. 

Forthwith her ghost out of her eorpe did flit 

Bpeneer (Arber's Eng. Garner, L 268). 
What trial can be made to try a prince? 

I will oppose this noble eorpe of mine 
To mny danger that may end the donbt 

Fletcher (and another), Noble Gentleman, v. 1. 

corps 3 (kdr), n. [When first introduced (late 
in 1 7th century), sometimes spelled, after E. 
analogies, cor , core (see core*); < F. corps 
(pron. kdr), < OF. corps, the body, > ME. oorps, 
mod. corpse: see corps 1 , corpse.'] 1. A body; a 
visible object: only in the legal phrase corps 
certain (which see, below). — 2. A body or 
number of persons conventionally or formally 
associated or acting together: as, the diplo- 
matic corjts. See Corps Lfyislatif, below, and 
esprit de corps, under esprit. — 8. MiUt. : (a) A 
part of the army expressly organised accord- 
ing to the Articles of War, and having a head 
and members, as a regiment or an independent 
company, or any other military body having 


‘ property, in law, such ss may be perceived 

by the senses, m contradistinction to incorporeal right*, 
which are not so perceivable, as obligations of all kinds. 
—Corporeal rights, rights to corooreal property. »Byn. 
Phyrical , Corporal . etc. See bodily. 

corporcalism (kdr-pd'r^-al-izm), n. [< corpo- 
real 4* 4m.] The principles of a corporealist ; 
materialism. [Bare.] 

Hie Atheists pretend, . . . from the principles of cor- 
poreaUem itself, to evince that there can be no corporeal 
deity, after this manner. Cudicorth, Intellectual System. 

oarpore&list (kdr-po'rf-al-ist), n. [< corporeal 
+ -tof.] One who denies the existence of spirit- 
ual substances ; a materialist. [Bare.] 

Some corporealiete and mechanics vainly pretended to 
make a world without a God. Bp. Berkeley , Biris, f 269. 

corpore- 

[(."corporealize + -dtion.*] Embodiment ; incor- 
poration. 

corporealixe (kdr-pd'rf-§l-Ix), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. corporealized, ppr. corporealizing . [< corpo- 
real + -fee.] To form into a body; incorporate, 
corporeally (kfir-pd'rf-al-i), adv. 1. In the 
body ; in a bodily or material form or manner. 



-2. With respect to the body. 

It should be remembered that men are mentally no less service,' and is to a large degree complete in Itself. France 
than corporeally gregarious. has 20 oorps d'srmde, 18 in the country, and 2 in Algeria 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 14a and Tunis, and Germany has an even larger number. The 

nArrmr.oi.1 « a number of men varies from about 18,000 to about 40,000. 

corporealit, n. pi. See corpora 1*. gee army-corpe. 

»»r«ity (kbr-po-rtl-ti), n. [a= F. corporSitS 4. In the German universities, a students so- 
ar Sp. corporeidaa = Pg. corporeidade «a It. cor- ciety. 
poreitd, C ML. corporeita(t-)s, < L. oorporeus, 
corporeal: see corporeal .] The character or 
state of having a body or of being embodied ; 
corporeality; materiality. 

The one attributed corporeity to God. SttiHng/Uet. 

The corporeity at angels and devils is distinguished [by 
Fludd] on the principle of r&rum et densnm, thin or thick. 

I. D israeli, Amen, of Lit, II. 816. 

Angels dining with Abraham, or pulling Lot Into the 
house, are described as having complete corporeity. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of SodoL, f 93. 

Form of corp orei ty, sec form. 
oorporeonst (kOr-po'rf-us), a. [ar Sp. corp&reo 
ss Pg. It. oorporeo , < L. oorporeus, bodily, < 
corpus (corpor-), body: see corpse, corpus , and 
of. corporeal.] Corporeal. 

So many oerporeoue shapes. Hammond, Conscience. 


L. corpus (corpor-), the oody 
^ , corporal 1, corporeal , etc.), as AS. 
hrtf, the bowels, the womb : see midriff.] If. 
A living body; the physical frame or an ani- 
mal, especially of a human being. 

Therefore where-ever that thon doest behold 
A comely corpee, with beautie faire endowed, 

Know tills for certaine, that the same doth hold 
A beauteous soule, with faire conditions thewed. 

Spencer, In Honour of Beautie. 
To stuff this maw, this vast un-hidebound corpee. 

Milton, F. L., x. 60L 
Look, how many plumes are placed 
On her huge corpe, so many waking eyes 
Stick underneath. B. Joneon, Poetaster, v. L 
Women and maids shall particularly examine them- 
selves about the variety of their apparel], their too much 
care of their corpe. Jdchcome. 

2. A dead body, especially, and usually, of a 
human being: originally with the epithet dead 
expressed or implied in the context. [ Dead 
corpse is now regarded as tautological.] 

Alle the bretberin and slstrin shullen ben at then en- 
teryng of the dede eorpe, and offerin at his mease. 

English Glide (B. K. T. 8.), p. 41. 
His [the Duke of Gloucester’s] Corpe the same Day was 
conveyed to St Albans, and there burled. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 188. 
The dead corpe of poor calves and sheep. 

MiddfetoO, Chute Maid, li. 2. 

8f. Eccles., the land with whieh a prebend or 
other ecclesiastical office in England is en- 
dowed. 

v „ r The prebendaries, over and above their reserved rents, 

such organisation : as, the Marine Corps ; the have a eorpe. Bacon, Liber Regis, p. 188. 

Corps of Topographical Engineers ; hospital »Byn. 2. Remains cone (poetic). 
corps, etc. (b) More specifically, the tactical cor ps e - c andl e (kfaps'kan'dl), a. 1. A candle 
unit of a large army next above a division, used at ceremonious watchings of a corpse be- 
lt is usually composed of several divisions of infantry and fore its interment, as at lioh-wakes. Candles 
cavalry, contingents of artillery and other branches of the ^ at tile head and feet, and often one is 
U «o . Urg. d*T» complete In Fruic. i^lf.-8. ^heVmXthe- 

or ignis fatuus, a luminous exhalation 


WIUUXl, when seen in a churchyard, is supposed 
to portend death, and to indicate bv its course 
the direction the corpse-bearers will take. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

A corps hss no existence outride of Its own university ; oorpse-gata (kftrpg'gftt), n. A covered gateway 

they wait for the coming of the officiating 
clergyman. Also called M^ato. 
corpso-Ught (kdrps'lit), n. [< corpee + Ught. 
Of. corpse-candle and corpoeant.] 1. Same as 
oorposcmt.—Sl. The ignis fatuus or will-o'-the- 
wisp; a eorpse-eandle. 

The urpm-MMs denoe— they’re gone, end bow-- f 
morelBffiv’n to gifted eye t W, Gleofinlw. 

i), a. TheXinffisii-pipf> 
called from its pal® 


Corps badges. See badge*.-- Com SWttln [F.l in 
French law, a specific object, in oontrsdtnhiction to one 
which is not identified sod dmiiisuishebleWom others of 
the seme nature, and which cannot be replaced, as the sub- 
ject of an agreement, by any other object : thus, a speci- 
fied hone or ship, etc., Is a eorpe mft&in, but so many tons 

of hay or grain are not— r ^ 

of dancers who perform hi 
the main body of an army drawn up 
bytUe.-Corp. <u*art»[r), • 
of men on guard; also, the body wl 

be required.— Corps diplomattOUS (7.1 
corpe (which see, under diplomatic).— C 
f F.l, in French A4se.,the rtpresentathre _ 
the first empire end the yean Immediately 


NomoreiliffifStoglftodeyal 

mm tape's! ssHo^SS oorpas plant (kfirps^plant), *. 
it forward if their aid should Monoiropa wrtSora ; so eall< 



onowopo mlflora 
waxy appearance. 


V A throud or 



< eorputo mtos, corpulent: see corpulent] 1. 
BuU&ess or largeness of body; fullness of 
form, usually due to great fatness; fleshiness; 
portliness. 

1 * Not all 

of nature : some of serpent kind, 
Wondrous in length and corpulence, involved 
Their snaky folds, and added wings. 

Mitten, P. L., vii. 488, 

9f. Density or solidity of matter; body. 

The heaviness and corpulency of the water requiring a 
great force to divide it Bay, Works of Creation. 


It. oorpulen 
e, in LL. all 


spheres oflhe brain ; the commissure magna, or trabs 
oerebri. This structure is peculiar to the Mammalia ; it 
is first found in a rudimentary state in the implaoentals, 



Of Vater. See Pacinian corjntsetes, below. 
Odrpusdosof Xnnmermaan. see Mooctytofe—araji- 
dry oorpusde, a kind of taste-bud or nerve-ending in the 
tongue of a dude. See extract 

The Grandryoorpusctes, being a description of that spe- 
cial form of corpuscle by which the nerve is terminated 
in the tongue of the duck, which M. Grandry distinguished 
in 1800 from the corpuscles of Herbst (or Pacim’s with 
other animals). Baton, XXX. 887. 

* Gustatory oorpuaolaa, oorxmsolea of taste, taste- 
buds, or tas t e^OTpusolesL little bodies buried in the 
substance of the circumvallate paplll® and of some of the 


fleshy body. 

They provided me always of a strong horse, because 1 
was very corpulent add heavy. Hakluyt'* Voyage*, 1. 112. 

“So much motion," continues he (for he was very tor - 
patent ! “is so much unquietness." 

Stems, Tristram Shandy, vii. 13. 

2f. Solid; dense; opaque. 

The overmuch perspicuity of the atone may seem more 
corpulent. Holland. 

8f. Relating to the body or to material things ; 
corporeal; of the flesh; material. 

How can the minister of the Gospel manage the corpu- 
lent and secular trial of bill and process in things merely 
spiritual? Mitten, Church-Government, ii. 3. 

To think anything pleasure which is not corpulent and 
carnal. Hammond, Works, IV. vii. 


Vertical Longitudinal Bisection at Human Brain, showing median 
aspect of right half. 

av, arbor tit* of cot cerebellum, Cer . ; C, C, cerebrum, convoluted, 
uncut, being that surface of the tight hemisphere which is applied 
■gainst its fellow; cc, corpus callosum, its cut surface; eg, corpora 
quadtigemina, cut \f. forma i between the corpus callosum and the for* 
nix is the septum hacklum ; m. medulla oblongata, cut; mi, a corpus 
albicans; wiL optic nerve: pi, pineal body, or conatium; pi, pitui- 


and increases in sise and complexity to the highest mam- 
mals, oolncidently with a decrease of other special oere- 
hral commissures. Also called callo*um.~OorpaB can- 
dlOMi (whitish body). See corpora albieanna.-Oat- 


carual. Hammond, Works, IV. vii. 

corpulently (k6r'pu-lent-li), adv. In a corpu- 
lent manner. 

corpus (kdr'pus), n. ; pi. corpora (- pp-rfc). [L., 
the body: see corpse, corps l, corps*, corse, corpo- 
ral 1 . corporate, corposant, oorsaint, etc.] Lit- 
erally, a body; matter of any kind, (a) In anal.: 
(1) The entire physical body of an animal. See soma. (2) 
Some part of the body specified by a qualifying term. 
See phrases below, (6) A collection, especially a complete 
one, or an account of such a collection. 

The best scholars were ready voluntarily to give their 
labors towards the completion of . . . a corpus of Oriental 
numismatics. Athenaeum, No. 8068, p. 211. 

(c) The whole oontent; the material substance. 

The grant by the Legislature of an exclusive right to the 
water power of a navigable stream does not give title to 
the oorpu* of the water. 

Opinion quoted by Justice Hoar (Sanitary Engineer, 

[Sept, 1887). 

Corpora (whitish bodies), the bulbs of the 

fornix; two small rounded eminences, white without, 
gray within, situated at the base of the brain, behind the 
tuber dnereum, and formed by a folding of the anterior 
pillars of the fornix. Also corpora mammillaria. See cat 
below, and out under 6roifk— Corpora amjlaoea (amyla- 
ceous bodies), small round bodies, homogeneous or lamel- 
lated in structure, sometimes found in the prostate gland, 
cerebrospinal axis, and elsewhere. They strike a blue color 
with Iodine, or with iodine and aulphurtc sold. Though ab- 
normal, they do not necessarily Indicate any grave depart- 
ure from health in the tissues. Also called corjpuseula amp- 
fossa and amyloid corpuscle*.— Corpora Arantll (Aran- 
sl’s bodies! fibrocartilaginous nodules situated one in the 
center of toe free edge of each of the segments of the 
aortic and pulmonary valves. Also called moduli Arantii 
and corpora sssamoidea. Named from Aranii, an Italian 
anatomist, 1680 - 88 .— Corpora oavomooa (cavernous 
bodies), two cylindroidal bodies of erectile tissue, forming 
the laiger part of the penis. In the body of the penis they 
lie side by side, but diverge behind to become attached 
to the rami of the pubes. The clitoris contains similar 
bodies of gaudier sise.— Corpora swnioulate (kneed or 
knotted bodies), a pair of small flattened oblong protuber 
anoes on the outer aide of the corpora quadrigemtna, in 
relation with the optic thalami ; they are e&temal and in- 
terms, — Corpora mmnunUlaria (mammillary bodies! 
Same as corpora albicantia.— Corpora ottvarla (olive- 
shaped bodies), a pair of prominent oval ganglia of the 
medulla oblongata, situated behind the anterior pyramids. 


Rome, kept on the next Thursday after Trinity Sunday, in 
honor of the eucharist 

In deep contrition scourged himself in Lent, 

Walked In processions with his head down bent, 

At plays of Corpu* Christi oft was seen. 

Ana on Palm Sunday bore his bough of green. 

Longfellow, Wayside Inn, Torquemada. 

Gonras Christ! doth. tom*** pyx-cloth.— Corpus d- 
liaro. (a) The dliary body of the eye. (6) Same as cor- 
pu* dentatom (ft).— Corpus delicti (body of the transgres- 
sion), in law, the substance or essential actual fact ox the 
crime or offense charged. Thus, a man who is proved to 
have clandestinely buried a dead body, no matter how 
suspicious the circumstances, cannot thereby be convicted 
of murder, without proof of the corpus delicti-- that is, the 
fact that death was feloniously produced by him.— Cor- 
pus dentetum (dentate body), (a) A plicated capsule 
of gray matter, open anteriorly, situated within the white 
substance of each cerebellar hemisphere. Also called 
ganglion of the cerebellum and nucleus dentatu*. (b) 4 
somewhat similar mass of gray matter in each olivary 
body. Also called corpus cuiare. — Corpus tplthdlAle, 
the epithelial body of the eye of a cephalopod ; the dliary 
body.— Corpus (fringed body), the tenia 

hippocampi, a narrow band, the lateral edge of the pos- 
terior pillars of the fornix, continuous with the inner bor- 
der of the hippocampus inajor as this descends into the 
middle horn of the lateral ventricle of the brain. — Oor- 


tnterftor of the i 


dea albuginea.— Oor- 


dal tracts of the spinal cord.— Cku 
(fourfold bodies! tMoptic lobes of 
when, ss In man " 
note and teste e. 
and left! and when 


separated by a eruotf orm depression, they are the corpora 

ll side of the medulla oblongata 

yrom teepoSsrtorpedmMdesof the cerebellum— OoS 

fEEZSEliB nr fi&SaM/ 5SKd bwtmth the in- 
{•Her h orn of each lateral ventricle of the cerebrum— 
WBII aten (fotty body! In sntom., a tesue. com- 


ber vertebrates, 
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pug Juris, a body, or the body, of law. 8ee the follow- 
ing phrases.— Corpus Juris Ganonld, a collection of 
canon laws.— Carpus Juris Giving, or Corpus Juris, 
the collective title of the whole body of Roman law em- 
braced In the Digest (or Pandects), the Institutes, the Code, 
and the Novell® of Justinian.— Corpus luteum (yellow 
body! a firm yellow substance formed in a Graa fi a n vesi- 
cle after the discharge of an ovum. Two kinds are dis- 
tinguished : the corpus luteum of pregnancy, or true corpus 
luteum, and the false corpus luteum.— Corpus pln t al t , 
the pineal body, or oonarium See oonarium.— Corpus 
pituitartum. the pituitary body, or hypophysis cerebri. 
See hypophyn*. — Corpus spo ngi os um (spongy body! 
the erectile tissue surrounding the urethra in both sexes, 
constituting in the male the glans penis and the fibrous 
trabecular structure in which this tissue is contained.— 
Corpus tnptSOidM, the trapexold body. See trapezium. 

The ventral face of the metencephalon [of the rabbit] 
presents on each ride, behind the posterior margin of the 
pons Varolii, flattened rectangular are®, the so-called cor- 
pora trap st cidea. Huxley, AnaL Vert, p. 64. 

Corpus Uteri, the body of the uterus ; that portion of the 
uterus which « between the cervix uteri and the oviducts 
or Fallopian tubes.— Corpus Tltrsum (glassy body! the 
vitreous nuroor of the eye. 
oorpusftnoet. a. Same as corposant 
oorpusde (kftr'pus-1), n. [= F. corpuscule « 8p. 
wrpteoulo = Fg. It. corpusculo, < L. corpuec «- 
hm, dim. of corpus, a body: see corpus .] 1. 
A minute particle, molecule, or atom of matter. 

It wW sdd much to our satisfaction, if these corpuscles 
can be discovered by microsoopes. Newton, uptick*. 

9. In eoSL and anat, some small body regard- 
ed by itself and characterised by a qualifying 
term: usually a body of mieroscopte sise; a 
oell. See plirases below.— 8. In §#i*. specifi- 
cally, one of several large cells within the endo- 
sperm and near the summit of the embryo sac 
in gymnosperms, from which after fertilisa- 
tion an embryo is developed: so named by R. 
Brown. They are styled by Saohe arthsgenia, and are 


to be special organa of taste.— lymph corpuscle. See 
lymph-corpuscle.— Malpighian e pusdes. (a) Of the 
spleen, the splenic corpuscles, minute bodies In the sub- 
stance of the spleen, of somewhat opaque appearance and 
gelatinous consistency. They are outgrowths of the lym- 
phoid tissue forming the outer coat of the small arteries 
of the spleen. (6) Of the kidney, small globular masses of 
dark-red color, found in the cortical substance of the 
organ, consisting of a central glomerulus of blood-vessels 
(the Malpighian tuft! *nd of a membranous capsule 
which is the beginning of a uriniferous tubule — Wilss- 
nor’s corpuscles. Same as tactile corpuscle*.— Fadmia 
corpuscles, corpuscles of Vater, little bodies attached 
to and Inclosing nerve-endings In various parts of the 
body, in the human subject chiefly in the subcutaneous 
tisane of the fingers and toes, and forming little bulbs 
with the sxis-cyunder of the nerve running into them. 
Between their concentric layers capillary vessels may he 
traced.— Palpattan-oorpusdes. Same ss tactile ccr- 
pusete*.- Tuctils corpuscles, small oval bodies ot 
an inch long and t l v of an inch thick, composed of con- 
nective tissue, and snpplied with one or more nerve- 
fibers which are branched and convoluted within the cor- 
puscle. They are found In certain papilln of the skin of 
the hand and foot, and elsewhere. Also called corpueeula 
taeto *, touch-corpuscle*, touch-bodiet, palpation-oorpusctes, 
Meissner** oorpusde*, and Wagner f * corpusotes.— Taste- 
corpuscles, Same "gustatory corpusotes.— Toueh-oor- 
puscles. Same as tactile corpuscles.— Wumir’i OOT- 
gusolea. Same as tactile corpuscle*, acfiyn. Molecule, etc. 

corpnecnla, n. Plural of corpusculum. 
corpuflcnlar (kdr-pus'k(i-lftr), a. [= F. corpus- 
culaire as Sp. Pg. corpuscular = It. corpuscutarc , 

< NL. *corpuscularts , < corpusculum, a corpus- 
cle : see corpuscle.] Pertsdning or relating to 
corpuscles ; consisting of or separable into cor- 
puscles, or minute ultimate particles. Also 
corpusculous* — corpuscular force, See force.— Oor- 
ga iBy rjg^teiophy. Sec ph&mpky.— (forpuscular 

COTflll^nlRrlaa (kdr-pus-ku-l&'ri-an). a. and n. 
[< corpuscular + 4-aa.] L a. Rektiisg to cor- 
puscles, or to the corpuscular philosophy; cor- 
puscular. 

I do not expect to see any principle! proposed more 
comprehensive and intelligible than the corpuseularian 
or mechanical. * Boyle. 

IL a. On© who favors or believes in the cor- 
puscular philosophy. 

He [Newton] seems to have made a greater progress 
than all the sects of corpuseulariane together had done 
before him. Bp. Berkeley, Slris, f 845. 

corpngcnlarity (kdr-pus-ku-lar'i-ti), ». [< cor- 
puscular + -» Jy.j The character or state of be- 
ing corpuscular. [Rare.] 
conmacmated (kdrous'k^-la-ted), a. [< cor- 
puscule + -ate 1 + -ea».] Provided with corpus- 
cles ; containing corpuscles : as, a corpuscwated 
fluid. 

The fluid (found in the hard shell of JScAimu] oloaely 
resembles sea-water, but is, nevertheless, richly corputeu- 
lated. Romanes, Jelly Fish, etc., p. 206. 

COnmscule (kdr-pus'kul), a. [< F. corpuscule, 

< L. corpusculum : see corpuscle,] Same as cor- 
puscle. 

oorpusculous (kdr-pus'k^-lus), a, [< corpus- 
cute + -ous,] Same as corpuscular. 

He [M. Pasteur] then varied the mode of infection. He 
inoculated healthy [rilk]wora» with the oorpusculous 
matter, and watched the consequent growth of the dis- 
ease. Tyndall, Fragments of Science, p. 804. 

oorpuseulum (kdr-pus'kA-lum), a. ; pi. corpus- 
cula (-IS). [L., a little body! uguauy in rer. to 
atoms, dim. of corpus, body: see oorpusde, cor- 
puscule,] Same as oorpusde. . 
corr (kdr), a. Same as camels. 
oorracle, a. See corade. 
oamdst (ko-rfldO, V. t r< L. corradere, con - 
radere, scrape or rake together, < com-, together, 
+ radere, scrape, scratch, rub, grace: see row.] 
To scrape or ndee together; accumulate labori- 
ously. 

Wealth corroded by corruption. 

Dr. JL Clarks , Sermons, p. 400. 

OOmdUl (ko-ri'di-»l), a. [< L. oon-, together, 
+ rodhu, a ray: tm ray, racii«*.] BaaiaHng 


oorradial 

from or to the seme center or point. Coleridge, 


1978 


[Bare.1 

oorradfat 


ate (ko-ra'di-ftt), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
corradiated, ppr. corradiating. [< L. com to- 
gether, + radiatus, pp. of radiate , beam: see 
rodtofe.] To converge to one point, as rays of 
light. 

corr&di&tion (ko-ra-di-a'shon), a. [< corradi- 
ate , after radiation.] A conjunction or con- 
vergence of rays in one point. Bacon ; Holland, 
corral (ko-ral'), ». f< Bp. corral = Pg. curral, 
a pen or inclosure for cattle, a fold (whence 
also perhaps S. African D. kraal: see kraal), 
< SP- Pg. corro, a circle or ring, a place to bait 
bulls, < corrcr , < L. currere, run: see current] 

1. A pen or inclosure for horses or cattle. 

1 Common in Spanish America and parts of the 
Jnited States.] 

On the hillsides a round corral tor herds would occa- 
sionally he seen. Lathrop , Spanish Vistas, p. 73. 

About a hundred horses were driven Into a lane corral. 
and several gauchos aud peons, some on horseback and 
some on foot, exhibited their skill with the lasso. 

Lady Brassey, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. vi. 

2. An inclosure, usually a wide circle, formed 
of the wagons of an ox- or mule-train by emi- 
grants crossing the plains, for encampment 
at night, or in case of attack by Indians, the 
horses and cattle grazing within the circle. 
See corral, c, t. [Western IJ. S.] — 3. A strong 
stockade or inclosnre for capturing wild ele- 
phants in Ceylon. 

corral (ko-ral')> r. t . ; pret. and pp. corralled, 
ppr. corralling. [< corral , ».] 1. To drive into 
a corral ; inclose and secure in a corral, as live 
stock. 

Their cultivated farms and corralled cattle were appro- 
priated as though the Indian owners had been so many 
wild beasts. New Princeton Rev., II. 228. 

2. To capture; make prisoner of; take posses- 
sion of; appropriate; scoop: as, they corralled 
the whole outfit — that is, captured them all. 
[Colloq., western U. S.] 

The disposition to corral everything, from quicksilver to 
wheat, from the Comstock lode to the agricultural lands, 
... is a great obstacle to California’s healthy develop- 
ment S. Botdee, in Merriam, II. 387. 

3. Figuratively, to corner ; leave no escape to 
in discussion; corner in argument. [Colloq., 
western U. 8.] — 4. To form into a corral; 
form a corral or inclosure by means of. See 
extract. 

They corral the waggons ; that is to say, they set them 
in the form of an ellipse, open only at one end, for safety ; 
each waggon locked against its neighbour, overlapping it 
r a third of * * 


by a 
ellip 


I of the length, like scales in plate armour ; this 
i against Indian attack 


ellipse being the form of defence ... 
which long experience in frontier warfare had proved to 
the old Mexican traders in these regions to be the most 
effective shield. When the waggons are corralled the oxen 
are turned loose to graxe. 

W. Hepworth Dixon, New America, xiii. 

corradvef, a. and n. [Formerly also corasive ; 
appar. orig. an error for corrosive, but in form 
< L. corrasus , pp. of corradere , scrape or rake 
together (see corrode ), + -ive.] I. a. Corrosive. 

Xl. n. A corrosive. 

1 H M . Come on, Sir, I will lay the law to you. 
id M. O, rather lay a currant ve ; the law will eat to the 
hone. Webster, Duchess of Malfl, iv. 2. 


etc: fa right, faiutlesi, perfect . 

corraaivet, v. t. [< eorrame, ».] To eat into; correct! (kg-wktO, ». [< correct, ».] ' Correc- 


This is a defact In the make of eome men's minds which 
can scarce ever be corroded afterwards. 

T. Bumd, Theory of the Barth, Pret 
The sense of reality gives new force when it oomes in 
to oorred the vagueness of our ideajs. 

J. R. SeekfiSd. Religion, p. 147. 
If you would correct my false view of facts— hold up 
to me the seme facts in the true order of thought, and I 
cannot go back from the new conviction. 

Mmerton, Eloquence. 
2. Specifically — (a) To note or mark errors or 
defects in, as a printer’s proof, a book, a manu- 
script, etc., by marginal or interlinear writing. 
( b ) To make alterations ih, as type set for print- 
ing, according to the marking on a proof taken 
from it ; make the changes required by : as, to 
correct a page or a form; to correct a proof. 
[The latter phrase is used both of the marking of the er- 
rors in a proof and of making the changes fn the type 
indicated by the marks ; but in the first sense printers 
usually speak of reading or marking proofs.] 

8. To point out and remove, or endeavor to re- 
move, an error or fault in : as, to correct an as- 
tronomical observation. — 4. To destroy or frus- 
trate ; remove or counteract the operation or 
effects of, especially of something that is un- 
desirable or injurious ; rectify : as, to correct 
abuses ; to correct the acidity of the stomach 
by alkaline preparations. 

Heaven has corrected the boundlessness of his voluptu- 
ous desires by stinting his strength. Steele, Tatter, No. 211. 

There was a time when it was the fashion for public 
men to say, “ Show me a proved abuse, and I will do my 
best to correct it.” Lord Palmereton. 

5. Specifically, in optics, to eliminate from (an 
eyepiece or object-glass) the spherical or chro- 
matic aberration which tends to make the im- 
age respectively indistinct or discolored. Bee 
aoerratwn , 4. With respect to chromatic aberration, 
the glass is said to be over-corrected or under-corrected , ac- 
cording as the red rays are brought to a focus beyond or 
within that of the violet rays. 

If we suppose a person to he blind to the extreme bine 
and the violet rays only of the spectrum, to him an over - 
corrected object-glass would be perfect. Science, III. 487. 

6. To endeavor to cause moral amendment in ; 
especially, punish tor wrong-doing ; discipline. 

Correct thy son, and he shall give thee rest. 

Prov. xxix. 17. 

"Speak cleanly, good fellow," said jolly Robin, 

“ And give better terms to roe ; 

Else lie thee correct for thy neglect, 

And make thee more mannerly." 

Robin Hood and the Tanner (Child's Ballads, V. 225). 
argyn. Improve, Better. See amend. 

correct (feo-rekt'), a, [= D. Dan. Sw. korrekt 
= G. correct = F. correct = Sp. Pg. correc to = 
It. corretto (obs.), < L. correctus , conrcctus , im- 
proved, amended, correct, pp. of corrigere, con- 
rigere : see correct, v.] In accordance or agree- 
ment with a certain standard, model, or origi- 
nal ; conformable to truth, rectitude, or pro- 
priety; not faulty; free from error or misap- 
prehension ; accurate : as, the correct time. 

Always use the most correct editions. 

Felton, On Reading the Classics. 
Mr. Hunt is, we suspect, quite correct in saying that 
Lord Byron could see little or no merit in Spenser. 

Macaulay, Moore’s Byron. 
If the code were a little altered, Colley Cibber might be 
a more correct poet than Pope. Macaulay, Moore’s Byron. 

Correct inference. See inference. = Syn. Exact, Precise, 
riect, proper. 


oomefebm fln-Nk’aboi), *. [< Iffi. correc- 
tion, 4om,< OF. correction, F.c o rredhn m Sp 
correction * Pg; correcgSo m & cortedone,< 
L. oorreetto(n-), conrecHdn-), amendment, im- 
provement, correction, < corrigere, comigere 
pp. correctus, conrectus. amend, correct: see 
oorred, v.] X. The act of correcting, or of 
bringing into conformity to a standard, model, 
or original : as, the correction of an arithmetical 
computation; the correction of a proof-eheet. 
Nowe Marohd is doon, and to correeHevn 
His book is goon, as other did afore. 

PaRadiui, Husbondrie (B. B. T. S.X p. m . 

2. The act of noting and pointing out for re- 
moval or amendment, ae errors, defects, mis- 
takes, or faults of any kind. 

Another poet, in another age, may take the same liberty 
with my writings ; if, at least, they live long enough to 
deserve oorredion. Dryden, Pref. to Fables. 

8. The change or amendment indicated or ef- 
fected; that which is proposed or substituted 
for what is wrong: an emendation : as, the cor- 
rections on a proof. 

Corrections or improvements should be adjoined, by way 
of note and commentary, in their proper places. Watts. 

4f. Correctness. [Bare.] • 

Bo certain Is it that correction is the touchstone of writ- 
ing. Johnson, Greek Comedy. 

5. In math, and physics, a subordinate quantity 
whioh has to be taken into account and applied 
in order to insure accuracy, as in the use of an 
instrument or the solution of a problem.— 6. 
The act of counteracting or removing what- 
ever is undesirable, inconvenient, or injurious: 
as, the correction of abuses in connection with 
the public service ; the correction of acidity of 
the stomach. — 7. In optics , the elimination of 
spherical or chromatic aberration from an eye- 
piece or object-glass ; also, loosely, the error 
produced by aberration of the two kinds. 

The correction of an object-glass may be lessened by sep- 
arating the lenses. Science, III. 487. 

8. The rectification of faults, or the attempt to 
rectify them, as in character or conduct, by the 
use or restraint or punishment ; that which cor- 
rects; chastisement; discipline; reproof. 

My son, despise not the chastening of the Lord, rieithcr 
* his correction. Prov. Hi. 11. 


be weary of hi 

Take thy correction mildly 


Wilt thou, pupil-like, 

V kiss the rod ? 


tion. 


Past the childish fear, fear of a stripe. 

Or school's correct with deeper grave impression. 

Ford , Fame's Memorial. 


corrode; wear away. 

Till irksome noise have cloy'd your ears, 

And corrasiv’d your hearts. 

Webster, Duchess of Malfi, iv. 2. 

correal (kor'e-al), a. [< ML. *correalis, < LL. correctable, correctible (ko-rek'fc§-bl, -ti-bl), 
correus , conrcus , a partaker in guilt, an accom- a. [< correct, v.. + -able, -ible.] Capable of be- 
plice, < L. com-, together, +.reus, one accused, < ing corrected ; that may be corrected or coun- 
res, a thing, case, cause : see real, res.] Having teracted. 

joint obligation or guilt.— Correal Obligations, in The coldnesse and windinesse, easily correctable with 
Rom. law, obligations where, notwithstanding a plurality spice. Fuller , Worthies, Gloucestershire, 

of creditors or debtors, there exists but one debt, so that, jl j,,i. jl t a , l t *. on A « IY 

while euh creditor hu the right to uk payment of the comcunt (ko-rek tjjoth a. ana n. K correct 
whole debt and each debtor is bound to pay it, payment + -ant 1 .] L a. Corrective. [Bare.] 
to only one discharges the others. They were generally Q, n. A correcting agent, 
founded by express stipulation, as, in the absence of snch ^ 

stipulation, the general rule was that each party had only w * aUcyUo 

to^pay^or could only ask his proportionate share of the M 4 • R * t0 adjuvant wefean ^ 

corract (ko-rekt'), r. t. [< ME. correctcn, corec- COTTecttble. a. ^correctable, 
ten , oorretten , < L. correctus , conrectus , pp. of cor- COTTCCtixyt (ko-rek ti-fi), v, f. [< oorred, a., + 
rigere, conrigere (>Jt. correggcre = Sp. corregir -/F- L7. rectify .] To stake correct; set right. 


ss Pg. corregcr = F. corrigtr), make straight, 
make right, make better, improve, correct, < 
corn-, together, + regere, make straight, rule: 
see regular, rector , right . ] V. To make straight 
or right; remove error from; bring into accor- 
dance with a standard or original; point out 
errors in. 

Retracts his Sentence, and corrects his count, 

Makes Death go back for fifteen yeen. 

Sylmder, tr. of Du Bartass Weeks, it, The Decay. 


It Is not to be a justice of peace, 

To pick natural philosophy out of bawdry, 

When your worship* pleas'd to eonredify a lady. 

Fletcher {and mother), Slder Brother, U. 1. 

correctixigly (ko-rek 'ting-li), ado. Inacorrect- 
ingmanner; by way of-correctkm. 

•• Matthew Moon, mem,” said Henry fray, eorreedntiy. 

T. BardyTnr from the Madding Crowd, z. 

oarrectlaf-plftte (k#-rek'ting-pl*t), 
as compensator (a). 


Shak., Rich. II., v. 1. 

Their ordinary correction Is to beat them with cudgels. 

Copt. John Smith, True Travels, 1. 144. 

Commissi oners of charities and correction. Bee 
commissioner . — ComcMon of a fluent, In math., a pro- 
cess in fluxions equivalent to the determination of tne con- 
•stant of integration.-— Correction of the press, the 
marking of errors or defects in proof-sheets to be cor- 
rected by the printers in tho type from which they were 
taken.— House Of correction, a place of confinement 
Intended to be reformatory in character, to which persons 
convicted of minor offenses, and not considered as belong- 
ing to the class of professional criminals, are sentenced for 
short terms.— Under correction, as subject to correc- 
tion ; as liable to error. 

Biron. three times thrice Is nine. 

Cost. Not so, sir ; under correction , sir ; I hope It is not 
so. Shot., L. L. L., v. 2. 

I speak under correction; for I do not pretend to look at 
the subject as a question of psychology, but simply for the 
moment as one of education. 

Stubbs , Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 17. 

correctional (ko-rek'Bhgn-itl). a. r=xF. correc- 
tionnel ss Sp. rg. correctional , < ML. eorrectio- 
nalis , < L. oorreetio(n-), improvement : see cor- 
rection.] Tending to or intended for correction 
or reformation. 

When a state has a number of correctional institutions. 

The Century, XXXIL 137. 

correettonart (kg-rek'shgn-to), n. [< correction 
+ - er i.] One who is or has been in a house 
of correction. 

Ton filthy, famished corredionerf 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., v. 4. 

cor r ect i ve (kg-rek'tlv), a. and n. [*sF. correc - 
Mfm Sp. Pg. eorreettoo m It. corretttvo, < L. as 
if *corredhus, < correctus, pp. of corrigere, cor- 
rect: see correct, v., ana -h*. 1 L a. Having 
the power to correct: having the quality of re- 
moving or counteracting what is wrong, errone- 
ous, or injurious; tending to rectify: as, cor- 
rects penalties. 

This eermUm spies, the mixture whsrsof msketh know- 
ledge so sovereign, Is charity. . _ 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ! 0. 

Mulberries ars pectoral, corrective of bilious ftttaU. 

Afwtdhed, 

fattentty waiting, with a quiet cerreetfes word and ges- 
ture here and there. bfBdmdtm, XVTO.404. 

XL a* Is That which has the power of wj* 
reoting or amending; that which has the qual- 



itgr of lemoringor oounteraeting what Is wrong 
as, $MHMnncorr,wtiveeot acifls; 
pmSMm are wmcUm of Immoral conduct. 

He hone* to find no spirit so much diseased, 

Bat wm with sash Uh correctives bo pleased. 

A Jonson, Alchemist, ProL 

Some eoriesfte* to Its evil ... the French monarchy 
matt have received. Burhc, Rev. In Franoe. 

St, Limitation; restriction. 

With certain o orreetives and exoeptlona. 

Sir Jf. Hats, Orlg. of Mankind. 

c or rec ti vely (kg-rek'tiv-li), ado. In a correc- 
tive manner; as a corrective: correcting!?. 

correctly (kg-rekt'lH, ado. In a correct man- 
ner; in conformity with truth, justice, rectitude, 
or propriety ; according to a standard, or in 
conformity with an original or a model ; exact- 
ly; accurately; without fault or error: as, to 
behave mreetn; to write, speak, or think oor- 
reody; to weigh or measure oorrectly ; to judge 
comedy. 

Such lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low. 

Pope, Essay on Criticism, L 240. 

correctness (ko-rckt'nes), n. The state or 
quality of being oorreet, or in conformity with 
truth, morality, propriety, or custom; conform- 
ity to any set of rules or with a model; accuracy, 
exactness, or precision: as, correctness of life 
or of conduct ; correctness in speech or in writ- 
ing; correctness of taste or of design; the cor- 
rectness of a copy. 

If by eomrectnsss be meant the conforming to rales 
purely arbitrary, correctness may be another name for 
dulnesa and absurdity. Macaulay , Moore’s Byron. 

Formal co r rec t ness, In logic, the character of an infer- 
ence which conforms to logical rules, whether the prem- 
ises are true or not. «8yn. Accuracy, exactness, regulari- 
ty, precision, propriety, truth. 

corrector (Ko-rek'tor), ». [= F. correcteur = 
Sp. Pg. corrector = It. oorrettore, < L. corrector , 

< corrigere, pp. correctus, correct : see correct, 
c.] 1. One who or that which sets right, or 
renders conformable to a certain standard, 
usage, or rule, or to an original or a model ; one 
who corrects errors. 

He cries up the goodness of the paper, extols the dili- 
gence of the corrector, and is transported with the beauty 
of the letter. Addison , Toni Folio. 

2. One who or that which counteracts or re- 
moves whatever is injurious, obnoxious, or de- 
fective: as, a corrector of abuses; a corrector 
of acidity, etc. — 3. One who amends or cor- 
rects, or seeks to amend or correct, the charac- 
ter or conduct of another, by criticism, reproof, 
or chastisement. 

O great corrector of enormous times ! 

Shaker of o’er-rank states, that heslest with blood 
The earth when it Is sick, and curest the world 
O’ the plurlsy of people. 

Fletcher ( and another ), Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 1. 

Corrector Of the press, one whose occupation is to And 
and mark errors in proof-sheets ; a proof-reader. [Now 
only lu literary use.] — Corrector Of the staplet. an of- 
ficer or a clerk belonging to the staple, who recorded the 
bargains of merchants there made. Minsheu , 1617. 

correctoryt (ko-rek't$-ri), a . and n. [< correct 
4- -ory.] I. a. Containing or making correc- 
tion; corrective. 

Things odious and eorreetory are called strict* in the law, 
end that which la favourable is called res ample. 

Jer. Taylor, Doctor Dubitantlum, II. 406. 

n. a. A corrective. 

To resist all lustful desires, and extinguish them by 
their proper correctoriss and remedies. 

Jer. Taylor , Works (ed. 1836), 1. 107. 

OOlTSMgldor (ko-rej'i-dfir; Sp. pron. kor-rft-hS- 
dfa'Ji ». [Sp. (s=* Pg. corrmmor), a corrector, 

< corregir m Pg. correger, < L. corrigere, cor- 
rect: see correct, c.] 1. In Spain, the chief 
magistrate of a town. 

They shall both trot like thieves to the eorregidor. 

Shirley , Hie Brothers, v. 8. 

Slnoe that time (he king has had no offloer of any kind 
In the toritehto except his eorregidor. 

7. Adams, Works, TV. SIX 

0. In parts of America settled by Spaniards: 
(a) A magistrate having jurisdiction of certain 
special oases prescribed by law. R. W. HaL 
Mt. (b) The chief ofitoer of a oorregimiento. 
F. C. Brighdey. 

WPidfldiBto (ko-rej'i-mi-en'to; Sp. pron. 
kor-xdr-hfl-md-An^td). n. [Sp., < corregir , cor- 
Mot: see correct c.j In parte of Amcriee set- 
by ipsaiards, a geographical division of a 

. ffovfaw; the district ol a oorregidor. F. C. 

I (karti a. See corrie. 

[< correlate + 

f befog correlated. 
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eomlftto (kor-fi-lit')> e.jpret. andpp. com- 
luted, ppr. correlating, [mrg. correlator, < ML. 
m mrmatue, pp. adj.,< L. com-, together, 4* rela- 
tes® relate!, pp. of referre , refer, relate : see re- 
fer, relate .j 1. tram. To place in reciprocal 
relation; establish a relation of interdepen- 
dence or interconnection between, as between 
the ports of a mechanism ; bring into intimate 
or orderly connection. 

That singular Materialism of high authority and reoent 
date which makes Consciousness a physical agent, cor- 
relates It with Light and Nerve force, and so reduces it 
to an objective phenomenon. 

W. K. CH/ord, Lectures, IL 161 

Another Important principle is the law of correlated va- 
riation. ... A change in any one letter constantly pro- 
duces related changes in other letters. 

Isaac Taylor , The Alphabet, li. 864. 

Correlated bodies, in analytical mseh.. bodies whose 
kinematics! exponents are confocsl ellipsoids. 

XL intram. To be reciprocally related; have 
a reciprocal relation with regard to structure 
or use, as the parts of a body. 

correlate (kor f-l&t), a. and n. [= Sp. corre- 
lato, < ML. m correlatus , pp. adj. : see correlate , 
».] I. a. Reciprocally related in any way; 
having interdependence, interconnection, or 
parallelism in use, form, etc. ; correlated: as, 
the correlate motions of two bodies. 

IL n. The second term of a relation ; that to 
which something, termed the relate , is related 
in any given way. Thus, child is the correlate, 
In the relation of paternity, to father as relate/ 

Whatever amount of power an organism expends In any 
shape is the correlate and equivalent of a power that was 
taken into it from without H. Spencer , Prin. of Biol., 1 23. 

Freedom is consequently the necessary correlate of the 
consciousness of moral law. 

Adamson, Philos, of Kant, p. 110. 

correlation (kor-d-l&'shon), n. [= F. correla- 
tion as Sp. correladon = Pg. correlagdo = It. 
comlasione, < ML. correlation -), < *comlatus , 
reciprocally related : see correlate , e., and re- 
lation .] 1. Reciprocal relation; interdepen- 
dence or interconnection. 

The term correlation, which I selected as the title of my 
Lectures in 1848, strictly interpreted, means a necessary 
mutual or reciprocal dependence of twu ideas, inseparable 
even in mental conception ; thus, the idea of height can- 
not exist without involving the idea of its correlate, depth ; 
the idea of parent cannot exist without involving the idea 
of offspring. W. A Qrove, ('an. ot Forces, p. 188. 

There is a correlation between the creeds of a society 
and its political and social organisation. 

Leslie Stephen , Eng. Thought, i. f 18. 

2. The act of bringing into orderly connection 
or reciprocal relation. 

If there exista any chief engineer of the universe, who 
knows all its powers and properties, such a person could 
work miracles without end, by new correlations of forces 
and matter. Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p. 82. 

3. In physiol., specifically, the interdependence 
of organs or functions ; the reciprocal relations 
of organs. 

Every movement iu a muscle presupposes the existence 
of a nerve ; and both of these organs presuppose the ex- 
istence of a nutrient system. In this way one function 
has an intimate connection with other apparently dis- 
similar functions. This relation ... is known as corre- 
lation. Oegenbaur, Comp. Anat (tram.), p. 67. 

Some instances ot correlation are quite whimsical : thus, 
cats which are entirely white and have blue eyes are gen- 
erally deaf. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 26. 

It is an ascertained fact, that when one part of an ani- 
mal Is modified, some other parts almost always change, 
aa it were in sympathy with it. Mr. Darwin calls this 
u correlation of growth." 

A. A Wallace, Nat. Select., p. 310. 

4. In geom., such a relation between two planes 
that to each intersection of lines in either 
there corresponds in the other a line of junc- 
tion between points corresponding to the inter- 
secting lines in the first plane ; also, a relation 
between two spaces such that to every point 
in either there corresponds a plane in the other, 
three planes in either intersecting in a point 
corresponding to the plane of the three points 
in the other space .to which the three intersect- 
ing planes correspond ; more generally, a rela- 
tion between figures, propositions, etc., deriv- 
able from one another in an ^-dimensional 
space by interchanging points with (a-l)-di- 
menrional data. -Correlation of eassglss or tarots. 


Under any of Ite forms, this carrying higher of each In- 
dividuality implies a correlative retardation in the estab- 
lishment ot new lndividnelities. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., ft 826. 

2. In gram., having a mutual relation ; answer- 
ing to or complementing one another. Thus, 
either and or, where and there, are correlative conjunc- 
tions; the one and who are correlative pronouns; Latin 
quantus and tantus are correlative adjectives.— Oar- 
rslattve figures, figures derivable from one another by 
substituting for every point connected with either a 
plane similarly connected with the other.— Correlative 
method, in geom., the method of deriving projective the- 
orems by substituting in known propositions “plane " tor 
“point, and conversely.— Corre a l propositions, 
In projective geom., propositions either of which Is con- 
verted Into the other br substituting throughout “point ” 
for “plane," and “lying in" for * r intersectlng In," and 
conversely. Thus, the following propositions are correla- 
tive : any two lines which Intersect In a point lie In one 
plane ; any two lines which lie in one plane intersect In 
a point. — Correlative terms, a pair of terms Implying 
aratetion between the objects they denote, as parent ana 

IL n. Either of two terms or things which 
are reciprocally related; a correlate. Careful 
writers distinguish the terms as correlatives, the things as 
correlates. In the medieval Latin, which has greatly in- 
fluenced English terminology, this distinction is constantly 
maintained. 

Difference has its correlative in resemblance: neither Is 
possible without reflecting the other. 

Q. H. Lewes, Proha of Life and Mind, II. it ft 14. 

The common use of the term influence would seem to 
Imply the existence of ite correlative effluence. 

O. W. Holmes , A Mortal Antipathy, xx. 

correlatively (ko-rel'a-tiv-li), ado. In a correl- 
ative relation. 

correl&tiveness (ko-rel'a-tiv-nes), n. The state 
of being correlative. 

correlativity (ko-rel-a-tiv'i-ti), n. [< correla- 
tive 4- The character or state of being 

correlative; correlativeness. 

In like mauner, the thinker who has fully seen into the 
correlativity ot given opposites has reached a new attitude 
of thought in regard to them. A Caird , Hegel, p. 168. 

correligioziiflt (kor- § -lij ' gn-ist), n. [< cor- 4* 
religion + -wt.] Same as coreligionist. 

correptt (ko-rept'), a . [< L. correptus, re- 
proached, blamed, pp. of corripere , reproach, 
blame, seize upon, snatch, < com-, together, 
+ rapere, seize: see rapine .] Blameworthy; 
reprehensible. 

If these oorrept and corrupt extasies or extravagancies 
be not permitted to such fauatlck triflers. 

Bp. Qauden, Tears of the Church, p. 212. 

correption (ko-rep'shon), n. [< ME. correp- 
cioun as F. correption (in sense 2), < L. correp- 
tio(n-), < corripere , pp. correptus. seize upon, re- 
proach: see correpW] If. Chiding; reproof; 
reprimand. 

If it [reproof] comes afterwards, in case ot contumacy, 
to be declared In public, it passes from fraternal correption 
to ecclesiastical discipline. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), I. 768. 

Angry, passionate correption being rather apt to provoke 
than to amend. Hammond, Fraternal Admonition, ft 16. 

2. In anc. pros., the treatment as metrically 
short of a syllable usually measured as a long: 
opposed to protraction. 

correspond (kor-e-spond'), v. i. [= D. horre- 
sponaeren = G. correspond! ren = Dan. korre- 
spondere = Sw. korrespondera , < F. corresponds 
= Sp. Pg. corresponder ss It. corrispondere, <ML. 
as if * corresponder e, < L. com-, together, mutu- 
ally, 4- respondere, answer: see respond.] 1. 
To be in the same or an analogous relation to 
one set of objects that something else is to an- 
other set of objects; to be, as an individual 
of a collection, related to an individual of 
another collection by some mode of relation in 
which the members of the first collection gen- 
erally are related to those of the second: fol- 
lowed by to. Thus, the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives corresponds to the New York Assembly— that 
Is, it has an analogous function in government 
More generally — 2. In math., to be, as an in- 
dividual of a set, related to an individual of 
another for the same) set in a way in which 
every individual of the first set is related to a 
definite number of individuals of the second 
set, and in which a definite number of individ- 
uals of the first set is related to each individual 
of the second set. — 3. To be in conformity or 
agreement ; have an answering form Or nature ; 


me energy. , . _ be reciprocally adapted or complementary; 

oamdrahre (ko-rel'a-tiv), a. and n. [« F. cor- agree; match; fit: used absolutely or followed 

- u ^ ‘ ‘ 



riladfv* Sp.' Pg. It eomlatkto; as correlate + 
4ms or < u. cor- 4* reHadsms : see correlate and 
rebttftfe.1 L a* 1. Being in correlation; re- 
ciproeally related or conneoted; interdepen- 
dent; mutually implied. 

Man, juid woman, master and servant, father and son, 
prime and subject, axe correlative terms. 

Bums, Bmays, xL, note 10. 


by with or to : as, his words and actions do not 
correspond; the promise and the performance 
do not mwmmmi with each other; his expen- 
ditures do not correspond to his income. 

Words being but empty sounds, any further than they 
are signs of oar Ideas, we cannot but assent to them as 
they co r r espond to those ideas we have, but no farther 
than thatT^ " " 


5t. 


4* To communicate bv means of letters sent 
and received: hold intercourse with a person 
at adistanee fay sending and receiving letters: 
absolutely or followed by with. 

An officer 

Bom up and read (he statutes, such as these : 

Not for three years to correspond with home, . . . 

Not for three years to speak with any men. 

Tennyson, Princess, ii. 

To hold communion: followed by with. 

Self-knowing ; and from thence 

Magnanimous to correspond with Heaven. 

Milton, P. L., vii. 611. 
«gyn. (Of correspond to.) To suit, answer to, accord with, 
harmonise with, tally with, comport with. 

correspondence (kor-e-spon'dens), *. [= D. 
korrespondentic = G. corresponded = Dan. /cor- 
respondents, < F. correspondence = Sp. Pg. cor- 
respondence == It. eorri&pondenaa , < ML. *eor- 
respondentia , < * correspondent t-)s, ppr. : see cor- 
respondent .] 1. A relation of parallelism, or 
similarity in position and relation. Sec corre- 
spondent, a., 1, and correspond , 1. 

A correspondence between simultaneous and successive 
changes in the organism, tl. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., | 88. 

8. A relation of conformableness or congruity ; 
the state of being adapted or reciprocally re- 
lated in form or character ; a condition of agree- 
ment or relative fitness. 

The very essence of truth or falsehood is the correspon- 


8f. Responsible. 
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[Rare.] 


We are not cor r esp o n d ent for any but our owne placet. 

Cha pmen , Widow's Tears, v. 

II. n. One who corresponds ; one with whom 
intercourse, as of friendship or of business, is 
carried on by letters or messages; specifically, 
one who sends from a distance regular commu- 
nications in epistolary form to a newspaper. 

A negligent correspondent. 

W. Mslmoth, tr. of Cioero, xL 86. 

We are not to wonder, If the prodigious hurry and flow 
of business, and the immensely valuable transactions they 



i to that little 


oorria. oerri Qwr'i), 

< OmL emaeh, ate 
hollow nue or oxoov 
SeeooflM*. [Sootoh.] 

The gravea of the slain are atm to be i 

corri, or bottom, on the opposite side of the burn. 

tett, Waveriey, xvi 

A remarkable feature of the granite Mill of Arran Is the 
oorriss. . . . They generally present the appearance of a 
volcanic crater, pm of one aide of which has 

A. C. R a m s ey , Geology ofArran, y . 

See the 


had with each other, had greatly familiarised the Tyrians _ , . . ... .. , 

and Jews with their correspo n dents the Cushites and Shep- OoiTigUS button, dliOiflO, pfllij, 
herds on the ooast of Africa. nouns. 

Bmes, Source of the Nile, L 478. coniget, v. t. [ME. corigcn, < OF. corriger, < 
1 «n delighted to hew pf jourproposed tour.butnot L# corrigere, , correct: see correct] To oonect. 


so well pleased to be told that you expect to be bad corre- 
spondents during your stay at Welsh inns. 


Chaucer. 


Macaulay, Life and Letters, L 284. corrigendum (kor-i-jen'dum), n . ; pL corrigenda 


denes or non-correspondence of thought with objective re- COrreSDOndentlV (kor-e-BDOn'dent-li), ado. 
•lity. Mivart, Nature and Thought, p. 171. T^n^nSng menntr " 


at home or abroad, as the details of a battle, or droum- M ~ nrwTV* 

stances of an expedition, etc. OOTngtnt (kor i-jgnt), O. and n. 

correspondential (faor'e-spon-den'shal), a. PP* of corrigere, con— 

[< correspondence (ML. * correspondents) + -a?.] v *l_ L a L m ****•> corrective. 
Pertaining to correspondence. [Rare.] n. In med.,a> corrective 

The place being the head of a Washington editorial and 
correspondential burnoxi for the Tribune, and of course 
one of much responsibility and Influence. 

S. Bowles, in Merriam, 1. 178. 

In 


8. In math., a mode of relation by which each corresponding (kor-e-spon'ding), p. a. [Ppr. 
in<Rvidmd ^one set is related to ^definite of correspond, t\] 1. Related by correspon- corrigible (kor'i-: 

J r " See com- Sp. oorregible as Pg. 


number of individuals of another (or the same) 
set, and a definite number of individuals of the 
first set is related to each individual of the 
second set. If M is the first number and N the 
second, the relation is said to be an N to M cor- 
respondence. — 4. That which corresponds to 
something else ; one of a pair or series that is 
complementary to another or others. [Chiefly 
used in the plural by Swedenborgians. See 
doctrine of correspondences, below.] — 0. Inter- 
course between persons at a distance by means 
of letters sent and answers received. 

To facilitate correspondence between one part of Loudon 
and another was not originally one of the objects of the 
post-office. Macaulay , Hist. Bug., ill. 

Hence — 6. The letters which pass between cor- 
respondents : as, the correspondence of Goethe 
ana Schiller is published. 

The Inside of tie letter is always the cream of the cor- 
Goldsmith , She Stoops to Conquer, Iv. 1. 


denoe. (a) Similar in position or relation. 
spend, 1. 


ler Pa- 

stands 


The religion spoken of in art becomes the Highi 
ganism. What Is the corresponding religion which i 
related to conduct or morality as this religion is related 
to art? J. R. Seeley, Nat Beligion, p. 167. 

All the keys in the instrument, whether one or more oc- 
taves, have corresponding reeds and actuating magnets. 

G. B. Prescott , Elect. Invent, p. 154. 
(6) Conformable ; agreeing ; accordant 

And they convene on divers themes, to find 
If they p osse s s a corresponding mind. 

Crabbe, Tales of the Halt 

2. Carrying on intercourse by letters — Cor- 
responding fluxions. See jiuxion.— Corresponding 
hemianopsia. See hemianopsia . — Corresponding 
member of a society, a member residing at a distance who 
corresponds with the society on its special subject, but gen- 
erally has no deliberative voice in its administration. Ab- 
breviated cor. mem.— Oorreepondlng points, in math., 
points of the Hessian of a cubic curve whose tangents 
meet on the cubic. Cayley , 1867.— Corresponding sec- 
retary. See secretary. 

7. Friendly intercourse; reciprocal exchange correspondingly (kor-e-spon'ding-li), ode. In 


of offices or civilities ; social relation 

Let military persons hold good correspondence with the 
other great men in the state. 


a corresponding manner or degree. 

Reflecting that if the tradesmen were knaves, the gentle- 
men were correspondingly fools. Froude, Sketches, p. 848. 

COT ■ 


[< L, coni- 

f corrigere, correct : see correct , 

specifically ap- 
plied to an ingredient of a prescription design- 
ed to correct some undesirable effect of ano- 
ther ingredient. 

pibUlty (korn-ji-bU'i-ti), n. [« F. oom- 
Bp. oorreMUmad ; as corrigible + 
ity: see -Kitty.] The character or state of bo-‘ 
ing corrigible. 

a. [< F. corrigible = 
* It conigibile , 
< ML. corrigibiUe, < L. corrigere , correct: see 
correct, v. f and corrigenL] 1. Capable of being 
corrected or amended : as, a corrigible defect. 

Provided allway, that yf ony of the said artlcUs be con- 
trary to the liberie of the said cite, or old oustumes of the 
same, thath hit be reformabyll and corrioabill by the 
Mayre, Bailiffs, and the comen counsayle of the dice. 

English QildsQL E. T. &X p. 887. 

A Turn of Stile, or Expression more Correct, or at least 
more Corrigible, than in those which I have formerly writ- 
ten. Congreve, Way of the World, Ded. 

2. Capable of being reformed in oharaeter or 
conduct: as, a corrigible sinner. — 8f. Punish- 
able ; that may be chastised for correction. 

He was . . . adjudged corrigible for such presumptuous 
language. HoweU, VoeaU Forrest. 

4f. Having power to correct; corrective. 

The power and corrigible authority of this lies in our 
wills. Shak., Othello, i. 8. 

Do I not bear a reasonable corrigible hand over him? 

B. Jenson, Poetaster, ii. 1. 

corrigiblezieflfl (kor'i-ji-bl-nes), ». The charac- 
ter or state of being corrigible. 


Bacon, seditions and Troubles. cOTTeSpOIlgiOll (kor-e-spon'shon), n. 

To towne to visit y« Holland Ambassr, with whom I had responsion (obs.) f < ML. as it'*correspoheh(n-), 
»« oontnetod much frt«md l £ < ^ 0rran>0%dere ’ correspond : see cSrretpond.] 

Bnlvn ' W " y ’ 8ept 221 1#67 - The character of being correspondent, or the 



To show the mutual friendship and good correspondence 
that reigns between them. 

Strutt , Sports and Pastimes, p. 89. 

Commit tees of (V ff T ii B fl xid an flt. in U. S. hist com- 
mittees appointed during tSe ravoiutionaiy period, first 
by the towns of New England, then by the lenBalatures of 

the colonies, to prepare and circulate statements of Araeri- . . . . 

can grievances, and to discuss and concert with one ano- COTTespOHElVe (kor-e-spon siv), a, 


state of corresponding; correspondence; as, 
the conesponsion of two correlative particles 
in a Greek sentence. [Rare.] 

The early Latin seems to be poor In expressions of tem- 
poral corrssponsion. Amer. Jour. Philol., VI. 608. 


w , „ , [< corre- 
spond, after responsive . ] Responsive to effort or 
impulse; answering; corresponding. [Rare.] 
Massy staples. 

And corresponsive and fulfilling bolts. 

Shak., T. and C. y ProL 
A study by the ear alone of Shakespeare's metrical pro- 
gress, and a study by light of the knowledge thus obtained 
of the corresponsive p r ogres s within. 

Swinburne, Shakespeare, p. 26. 

corresponsively (kor-f-spon'siv-li), adv. In 
a corresponsive or corresponding manner, 
[Rare.] 

_ . * co ni n. See conic. 

Pg. conespondente ss It. eorrisponaente, < ML. corridor (kor'i-ddr or -dor), ft. £* D. corridor 
•oorrMpondcaCf-K ppr. of *^esp^dcre, coiTe- = Dan. gw. korridor, < F. corridor, < It. corri- 

dore. a corridor, gallery, a runner, a race-horse 


ther measures of redress. — fln nn r m s.1 oonesDondeiios. 
See conormai .-- Qr emcmlan oorrasponAgnoirsee^r- 
monign.— Doctrine of oorreepond en oea, fa the theology 
of Swedenborg, the doctrine that everything in nature cor- 
responds with and symbolises some specific spiritual prin- 
ciple, of which it is an embodiment, and that those books 
of the Bible which constitute the word of God are written 
according to such correspondences, or according to the 
invariable spiritual significance of the words used. 

corrMponaency (kor-e-spon'dgn-ei), n. Same 
as eonespondence, 1, 2, 3. 
correspondent (kor - e - spon ' dent ), a. and n. 
[as D. Dan. Sw. korrespondent = G. correspon- 
dent, < F. correspondent ss Sp. eorreepondiente 


competitor. 

The Gevaldins and the Batters, both adversaryes and 
eorryvaUs one agaynet the other. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

While they [persecutors] practise violence to the souls 
of men and make their swords of steel corrieals with the 
two-edged spiritual sword at the Son of God, the basis of 
their highest pillars, the foundation of their glorious pal- 
aces are but arose and rottenness. 

Roger Williams, quoted In Tyler’s Amer. lit , L 866. 

2f. A companion. [Rare.] 

The Prince of Wales, Lord John of Lancaster, 

The noble Westmoreland, and warlike Blunt; 

And many more corrieals, and dear men 
Of estimation. Shak., 1 Han. IV., tr. 4. 

XL a. Having contending claims; emulous. 

A power equal and corrival with that of God. 

Sp. Fleetwood, Miracles. 

[< corrival , ».] £*«•>*. 


spend: see correspond! ] L a. 1. Having the 
relation of correspondence, (a) Occupying similar 

E tions or having similar relations. See correspond, L 
Conformable ; congruons ; suited ; similar : as, let be- 
ior be correspondent to profession, and both be corre- 
spondent to good morals. 

As they have base fortunes, so have they 1 mm minds 
correspondent. Burton, Anat of Mel., p. 816. 

Nor truly do I think the lives of these, or of any other, 
ware ever correspondent, or in all points conformable unto 
their doctrines. Sir T. Browne , Religio Medici, L 66. 

Things . . . which excite in us the passion of love, or 
come correspondent affection. Goldsmith, Criticisms. 

2f. Obedient ; conformable in behavior. 

1 will be correspondent to command, 

And do my spitting gently. 

Shak., Tempest, 1 1 


(as Sp. Pg. corridor,* runner, race-horse, cor- 
ridor), < correre as Sp. Pg. correr m F. courir, 
< L. ourrere, run: see current, and of. currour.} 
1. In arch., a gallery or passage in a building. 


• eorrivftl (ko-rf'v§l), v. [<<x 
To rival; pretend to equal. 

XL intram. To pretend to be equal; com- 
pete. 

But with the sunne corrivalling in light, 

Shines more by day than other stars by nttht 

Fito-Qsofrey, maMedMrthday. 

%c< p rriBal + 

-ity*] Rivalry , oorrivalry. [Rare*] 




Full of long-sounding corridors it was, _ 

nutover-T.olt«lgra^lgl^, ^ 

“ 2 Competition ; joint rivalry* JSp. Jams. 

2. In fort., a covered way earned round the oQHtWflttpfiko-^ n. [< corrival + 

whole compass of the fortifications of a place. -#i^] Rivalry; eerrlvalry. 

WUhehn, Mil. Diet.— 8. See the extract. Won In ktodnass wry mu tu a lly jambs, f— * In *** cfaafafcty 

A high covered carriage-way with a tamaUatad pave- oflovalkma Ford, Honour Triumphant, if 

G. W. Cable, The GraadMmsa, p. 876. 


(water) ' 

com-, togeteer, + ricare, draw off (water)j 



*£q JnfTTrr # WPCS^^ Wm »/ nmrmrtm^^ MWi 

“SlSSSU*^ ^ ..^ „ 

0U6« „ „ „ 

- tii art fr- of water to matom and ratnto to w 
-™SuTJhto<to Aato. cf ItoL, To to* lMtor, p. «. 
corrobonst <kfr*oVfr*fnt). a. and *. K L. 

1 i »*i t^toK^jr* MfJ» ®* rwTwtow )) atwiy Qton ! 
«ee eorroborate.1 Lo.Stow»g<h«ning;h*Tfaig 
the power or quant? of ghring atrength: m, a 
corroborant medicine. 

Refrigerant, eorrobaramt, and aperient 

AwdKi bil Hist* 

U. w. A medicine that produces strength 
and vigor; atonic. 

A dislocated wrist, naweoe— fnPy— t, oooaakmed advioe 
from my ssifeon, to try the mineral water* of Aix in 
Proven* m a eerrotoront J person, Autobiog.,p. 68. 

corroborate (ko-*ob'$-r*t), v. t . ; pret. and pp. 
corroborated, ppr. corroborating, [< L. cor- 
roborate*, pp. of corroborate, oonroborare (> It. 
corroborate as Sp. Pg. corroborar at P. corrobo- 
rar), strengthen, < com-, together, + roborare, 
strengthen, ( robwr (robor-), strength: see ro- 
ftu*f.j 1* To strengthen; make strong, or im- 

S art additional strength to: as. to corroborate 
e judgment, will, or habits. [Obsolescent.] 

The nerves are corroborated thereby. if off*. 

2. To confirm; make more certain; give addi- 
tional assurance of: as, the news is corrobo- 
rated by recent advices. 

From theee observations, corroborated by taste and judg- 
ment, be formed an ideal pattern. 

I Mdsmith , Cultivation of Taste. 
He does not see fit tooorrobor a ts any fact by the testi- 
mony of any witness. 

• D. Webster, Goodridge Case, April, 1817. 

When the troth of a person’s assertions is called In ques- 
tion, it Is fortunate for him ... If he have respectable 
friends to corroborate his testimony. 

Crdbb , English Synonymes (ed. 1888). 

corroboratef (ko-rob'9-rdt), a. [< L. corrobora- 
tes , ace the verb.] Corroborated; strength- 
ened; confirmed. 

Except It be corroborate by custom. 

Bacon, Custom and Education. 

corroborator (kp-rob'6-rf-tCr), n. One who or 
that which corroborates, strengthens, or eon- 
firms. 

corroboratiet (k(^rob-$-rat'ik), a, and n. [As 
corroborate + -to.] L a. Strengthening; cor- 
roborant. 

IL it. That which strengthens. 

Get agood warm girdle, ahd tie round you ; Us an excel- 
lent oorroboratiek to strengthen the loins. 

Tom Brown, Works, EL 186. 

corroboration (kQ-rob-6-rd'shQn), ft. [« F. oor- 
roboration as Sp. corroboration at Pg. corrobo- 
ragdom It. oorroboraeione, < L. as if 'corrobora- 
t%o{n-), < corroborate, pp. corroborates^ strength- 
en: see corroborate, 0 . j 1. The act ox strength- 
ening ^ addition of strength. [Obsolete or ar- 

For corroboration and oomfortatton, take such bodies as 
are of astringent quality, without manifest cold. 

Jason, Nat Hist, 1 961. 

2. The act of confirming ; verification; confir- 
mation: as, the corroboration of the testimony 
of a witness by other evidence. 

Having considered the evidence given by the plays them- 
selves. . . . let us now enquire what eorroboraHon can be 
gained from other testimony. 

Johnson, Shakespeare’s Plays. 

3, That which corroborates.— Band of oorrob- 

See tend*. 


LSI! 


*sa^ss±?siss 

onttve. 


_ [<««**■ MadrftotoantwplUdtoaiBontoideof' W Ml I to l 

lateBtag toatatagftm} aottob- to iaaJ»tisi»w»iss4lf^% wtoMatth® bottom 
— v- dt mmrroln, oto., to k« the water from pa w o- 

egnrobam, oorrobory (konrob-^**', k<wob'$- toting downward. 

*),n. [Atoooorrotory; natiT.nain..] A war- 


.... 

oorfomaiiiwf 


dance or dancing-party of the aborigines of ble; see -Muty.‘ 
Australia and New Zealand. aamaSMto dm 


Qu&VfMX), 


1), «. [< eorroti- 
rrod(MUty. 

cowoaaa 


These men (natives of Tasmania], as won as those of the of oorrodere, corrode [see corrode), 4* 4®,] 
tflbe belonging to King George’s Sound, being tempted Same as corrodible. 

C0^1«ll>Mjk g .rg>ri-M. n to) t A < The ehais 
IL UO. of being corrodible. 

nn r r j ilmr a a , JL 1 UL , „ OO nO OUm (k^-ro'ghqn), *. [as P. corrosiot I as 

earr09i0 t aorroeeio m Sp. corrosion a Pg. 
WffM& =* SOfTOSione, < ML. COrtOiio(lH f 
* ** oorrodere, pp. corroeue, gnaw, corrode: 
J^SjJwMsJo * «orrobc®ee, be used ^ j literally, the act or process of 

The MratefaM for tt»K dtotow lioto. 

PUO “' by 

Darwin, Deeoent of Han, IL KH. particles, especially by the action of chemical 

a Sp. Pg. oorrocr as It. oorrodere, < L. oorro- efc0 * 
dere, gnaw, gnaw to pieces, < com-, together, 

4- roaere, gnaw: see rodent. Cf. erode.] X. 
trams. Literally, to eat or gnaw away gradually; 
hence, to wear away, diminish, or disintegrate 
(a body) by gradually separating small par- 
ticles from (it), especially by the action of a 
chemical agent: as, nitric acid corrodes cop- 
per: often used figuratively. . . . . . 

We know that squu-fortis corroding copper . . . is wont COTTOSiTe (kg-rd sly, formerly kor ^giv), a. and 


Corrosion Is a jp 

either by an add or a saline menstruum. Quince. 

Though It (peevishness] breaks not out in paroxysms of 
outrage, . . . it wears out happiness by slow eorresisn, 
Johnwn, Bamblcr, No. 74 
They (Grecian art and literature] have carried their 
own serene and celestial atmosphere into all lands, to 
protect them against the corrosion of time. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 118. 


to reduce it to a green blue solution. Boylo, Colours. 
Should jealousy its venom onoe diffuse, 

Corroding every thought, and blasting all 
Bove's paradise. Thornton, Spring, L 1079. 

That melancholy which is excited by objects of pleasure 
. • . soothes the heart Instead of corrodtng it 

• Goldsmith, Vicar, xxlv. 

In all Catholic countries where ecclesiastical influences 
have been permitted to develop unmolested, the monas- 
tic organisations have proved a deadly canker, corroding 
the prosperity of the nation. 

Lecky, Burep. Morals, IL 100. 
*>8yn. To canker, gnaw, waste. 

U, intrant. 1. To gnaw; eat or wear away 
gradually. 

Thou ■bew’st thyself a true corroding vermin. 

B. Jonton , Magnetlok Lady, iv. 8. 

There have been long intervening periods of compara- 
tive rust, during which the sea corroded deeply, as it is 
still corroding into the land. 

Darwin, GeoL Observations, IL 818. 

2. Figuratively, to become gradually impaired 
or deteriorated ; waste away. 

The fiery and impatient spirit of the future illustrious 
commander was doomed for a time to fret under restraint, 
and to corrode in distasteful repose. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, I1L 309. 

8. To act by or as if by corrosion or canker, 
or a process of eating or wearing away. 

By incautiously suffering this jealousy to corrode in her 
breast, she began to give a loose to pasrion. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 7. 

corrodent (ko-rd'dent), a. and n. [< L. oorro- 
den( f-)jj ppr. of oorrodere , corrode : see corrode .] 
L a. Having the power of corroding; acting 
by corrosion. [Bare.] 

IL *- Any substance that corrodes. 

The physlok of that good Samaritan hi the Gospel, where- 
in there was a corrodent and a lenient, compunction and 
consolation. Bp. King, Vitis Palatina, p. 17. 

OarrodentiA (koi^-den'shi-g), ft. td. [NL., 
neut. pi. of L. oorroden(U)s, ppr. of oorrodere, 
gnaw: see corrodent, cOrroaeT) A group or 
neuropteroug (pseudo-neuropterous) insects. 
They have the following technical characteristics : the 


n. [s= F. corroetf = Pr. oorroeiu, cormmiu \ 
Sp. Fg. It. corrosivo, < ML. as if 'corrosions, < 
L. oorrosus, pp. of oorrodere, corrode: see cor- 
rode. Cf. corswe. ] L a. Laterally, eating or 
gnawing; hence, destroying as if by gnawing 
away; wearing away or disintegrating bv sep- 
arating small parts or particles, especially mil- 
der chemical action, as of acids: often used 
figuratively of immaterial agents, as care, time, 
etc., absolutely or with of. 

The soft delicious air. 

To heal the scar of these corrosive fires, 

Shall breathe her belm. Milton, P/L, it 40L 


my 


The sacred eons of vengeance, c 

aits. Thomson, Spring, L 188. 


Corrosim famine waits. 

I should like, if I could, to 
imptions and the reasonlngi 
** Apologia ”1 considered to be corrosive 
J. if. Newman, Contemporary Rev., 


^dlwMgten. 


WRWWittfl (kg-rob'5-rfr>tiv), a. and n. [sbF. 
eorrbboratifm Bp. Pg. It. mmmimmMm. < It. as 
if 'corrobo rat ions, < corroborates, pp. of corrobo- 
rate, strengthen: see corroborate, v., and -toe.] 
X. Having the power of giving strength 
or additional strangth.— 2, Tending to oonnrm 
orcstablish the tn3h of something; verifying. 

If you think these bb anythtos explanatory or e srreto- 
rntiilld I say, . rbfTg^TnSeoribe tbo(m 
psasages for me. j Bp. rarftSrton, Letter to Bp. Hurd. 

XL n. That Which corroborates, (a) A medi- 
cine that streafthens ; a corroborant. 

An fmotoeoaries shop • . . wherein are all remedies, 
■ » « u Bmmm, oomhmmtims, lenitives, tin. 

Jur tsn, Anat of MeL, p 880. 

(W Ocwo b or a tive testimony. 

RMhti invi the words of the fathers are not suffiotont 

n 


many-jointed ; the wings with few nervuree. 
sometimes qutte without transverse venation ; the head 
strongly ma&dibulate ; and the tarsi two- or three-jointed. 
The Haiti ' " * * 


The Uaifea of the group vary; it oontains the psoouum or 
book-lice, and the MmMidm, to which tome authors add 
the TermUidm or white ants, by others made type of a 
group f septan (See theae words.) The beet-known rep- 
resentative of the group is the death-watch, Atropos (at 
Treetes) pule at e riw, apestofinsect-ooDeetiopa. Rysoma 


the Oonodmttn are regarded aa an order ooapoasd of the 

improper and like a 


obsolete form of corrode. 
corrodibility (kq-rd-di-bil'i-ti), n. [< corrodt- 
ble: see-hiSto.] The character or pr o pe rty of 
being corrodible. Also oorrMHHtg. 
Obrrodibla (kq-rd'di-bl), a. £< corrode 4* -toto. 
0 1. cprrcstotoj Cspnble of betiig corroded. 
Also eorroeibk 


LVHL 48L 

Corros i ve sublimate, the bichlorld of mercury (Hg01«L 
prepared by subliming an intimate mixture of equal pens 
of common alt and mercuric sulphate. It is a white 
crystalline solid, and is an acrid poison of great virulence. 
The stomach-pump and emetica are the surest pre ventivee 
of .Its deleterious effects when swallowed ; white of egg 
has also been found serviceable in allaying its poisonous 
influence upon the stomach. It requires 80 parts of oold 
water, but only 8 of boiling water, for Its solution. It is 
used in surgery as an antiseptic, and in medicine Inter- 
nally in minute doses. It is also used to preserve snap 
tomleal preparations. Wood, cordage, canvas, eta, when 
soaked in a solution of it, are found to be less destructible 
on exposure. 

IL. «. Anything that corrodes, especially a 
chemical agent, aa an acid ; anything that wears 
away or disintegrates: figuratively, anything 
that has an analogous influence upon the mini 
or feelings. 

The violence of bis disease, Francisco, 

Must not be jested with ; 'tis grown infectious, 

And now strong corrosives must cure him. 

Fletcher, Wit without Money, Iv. L 

Poverty and want are generally corrosives to all kinds 
of men. Burton, Anat of MeL, p. 816. 

Corrosives are substances which, when placed in contact 
with living parts, gradually disoigattize them. 

DungUson, Diet, of Med. Science. 

xurroe h rdt (ko-rt'dv, kor'6-mv), r. [< com- 
give, it.] L (raw. To corrode. 

Thy conscience oorrosiv d with grieL 

Drayton, Barons’ Ware. 

IL intrans. To act by corrosion. 

The peril that arises to the heart from passion is the 
fixedness of it, when, like a conceiving pudster, ft eats 
Into (he sore. Bp. Ball, Contemplations, Iv. 

corro- 
corro- 


. . . oorrodibU by waters. 

8trT. D rowns, Vtdg. Err. 

a. Sec oorodg. 

(kor^oi), n. [< F. oorroL a pud die, ce- 
ment, also currying, OF* eonroi, oorroi, anpa- oorrofllTttF (kar-5-«I v y ; 
rabus, gear, preparation, etc,: 1 see curry^J A as oorroeiee 4- 4^3 


sive. 

At first it tasted somewhat corrosively. Boyle, Saltpetre, 
corrosiveness (kp-rd'siv-ues), n. 1. the prop- 
erty of corroding, eatipg away, or disintegrat- 
ing; figuratively, an analogous property in some 
immaterial agent.— 2. Some property charac- 
teristic of a corrosive substance, as its taste. 
[Bare.] 

Saltpetre betrays upon the tongue no corros i veness at 
all, but ooldnesa. Boyle, Saltpetre. 

n. [«F. corrosive#; 
bss. [Bare.] 



oorroral 

OOSTSWal (kor'$-val), n An arrow-poison of the 
■ United States of Colombia, whleh prodnoes .gen- 
eral muscular and oardiae paralysis, 
oomhraline (kor'o-val-in), n. [< oorrovdl + 
4*6*.] An alkaloid derived from oorroval, prob- 
ably identical with curarine. 
corrugant .(kor '0-gant), a. [< L. corrugan( t-)s, 
npr. of corrugare , wrinkle: see corrugate , r.] 
Having the power of corrugating, or contract- 
ing into wrinkles or folds. . Johnson . 
Corrugate (kor'$-gat), *>• <•* pret. and pp. cor- 
rugated , ppr. corrugating . [\ L. corrugatus , pp. 
of corrugare , conrugare (> It. corrugare = op. 
c orrugar), wrinkle, < cow-, together, + rugarc, 
wrinkle, < ruga, a wrinkle, fold.) To wrinkle ; 
draw or contract into folds ; pucker: as, to cor- 
rugate the skin ; to corrugate iron plates for use 
in building. 

Cold and dryness do both o! them oontract and conru- 
gate. Bacon, Mat Hint 

corrugate (kor*#-gat), a. r< L. corrugatus , pp. : 
see the verb.] 1 .Wrinkled ; contracted ; puck- 
ered. 

Extended views a narrow mind extend; 

Push out its corrugate, expansive make. 

Young, Might Thoughts, lx. 1884. 

8. In ssodl. and hot, having a wrinkled appear- 
ance : applied to a surface closely covered with 
parallel and generally curved or wavy sharp 
ridges which are separated by deep and often 
depressed lines. 

oorrugated (kor'^-ga-ted), p. o. [< corrugate 
+ -co*.] Wrinkled ; bent or drawn into paral- 
lel furrows or ridges : as, corrugated into. 

Mot level and smooth, but corrugated ; tossed into moun- 
tains and reefs of sand, seamed with shallow ravines, and 
enclosing in the sweep of the sand-hills immense plains. 

W. H. Bussell, Mary in India, 1. 84. 
Corrugated iron, see iron. 
oarrugation (kor-tf-ga'shon). n. [= F. corruga- 
tion, < L. as ir *corrugatio(n *), < corrugare , wrin- 
kle: oee corrugate.] A wripkling; contraction 
into wrinkles; a wrinkled , furrowed, or puck- 
ered state or condition, 
corrugator (kor 
<koi?^a-to'rSz) . 

corrugodor = It. corzugatore , < NL. corrugator, 

< Li corrugare, pp. corrugatus, wrinkle: see 
? ate, v.] In anat., a muscle the action of 
l contracts into wrinkles the part it acts 

upon: as, the oorrugator superciln, one of a 
pair of small muscles situated on each side of 
the forehead, which contract or knit the brows. 
— Oorrugator cutis am, the wrlnkler of the skin of the 
amts, a thin layer of involuntary muscular fibers radiating 
from the anus, whleh by their contraction cause folds of 
skin radiating from the orifice. 

COirirumD^Tkor'^-jgnt), a. [Improp.*for oomir 
gant j In anat., drawing together ; contracting. 
— OmagSUt musde. Same as corrugator. Imp. Diet. 

mrumpt (ko-rump'), V. t. and i. [ME. comm- 
pen, corumpen, corompen , < OP. corrumpre, cor - 
rompre, F. corrompre = Sp. Pg. corromper = 
It. corrompcre, < L.‘ egrrumpere, conrumpcre, pp. 
corruptue, conruptus, corrupt : see corrupt.] To 
corrupt. 

The clothred blood, for enyleche-craft, 
Corrumpetk. Chaucer , Knight’s Tale, 1. 1888. 

It is nat hoot and moist as eir ; for dr corrumpUh a 
thing a-noon, as it schewith weel by generacioun of flics, 
and areins (spiders], and siche others 

Book qfQuinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 2. 

oommuabldt (ko-rum'pa-bl), a . [ME. (HalU- 
well), ( OF. oorrumpaole , corrompable, F. cor- 
rompablc (= Sp. corrompible ss It. corrompcvole), 

< corrumpre , corrompre, corrupt: see corrump.j 
Corruptible. Lgdgate. 

oorrumptiont. n. [ME. corrumpcioun, an erro- 
neous form of corruption, after corrump.] Cor- 
ruption. 

The dementea alle sal be clene 
Of alle eorrumpeiouns that we here se. 

Hampole, Prick of Conscience, 1. 6852. 


OOTTUpt (ko-rupt'), v. [< ME. comptcn, corup - 
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organic body), as by a natural process, aooo to* 
panied by a fetid smell; change from a good to 
a bad physical condition, in any way.— 4. To 
vitiate or deprave, in a moral sense; change 
from good to bad; infect with evil; pervert; 
debase. 

What force 111 companie hath, to eorrtwf good wittes, the 
wisest men know best. Aacham, The SchoJemaster, p. 52. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. 

1 Cor. xv. 88. 

Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel lust ; 

And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel. 

Whose oonscienoe.with injustice is corrupted. 

Shat., 2 HetTvL, ill. 2. 
Conversation will not corrupt us, If we come to the as- 
sembly In our own garb and speech, and with the energy 
of health to select what is ours and reject what is not. 

Emerson, Society, and Solitude. 
4# the melody 
tee famous onoe, when 

Tennyson, The 

0. To pervert or vitiate the integrity of ; entice 
from allegiance, or from a good to an evil course 
of conduct ; influence by a bribe or other wronjg 
motive. 

Heaven Is above all yet ; there sits a Jndgt 
That no king can corrupt. Shot., Hen. VIII., ill 1. 
The guards, corrupted , arm themselves against 
Their late protected master. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 2. 
The money which the King received from Prance had 
been largely employed to corrupt members of Parliament. 

Macaulay, Hallam’s Const Hist 

6. To debase or render impure by alterations 
or innovations ; infect with imperfections or er- 
rors ; falsify ; pervert: as, to corrupt language ; 
to. corrupt a text. 

In like manner have they corrupt the scripture. 
Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (Parker Soc., I860), p. 44. 
segyn. 2. Spoil, taint— -4. Contaminate, deprave, demor- 
alise. See taint, v. t . . 

E intrans. To become putrid ; putrefy; rot. 

The aptness of air or water to eorrupt or 
Bacon, Mat ~ 

Byn. Decay, Putrefy, etc. See rot. 

A ~ [< ME. corrupt, corupt 

corrotto, < L. conruptus , 
pp. : see the verb.] 1. Decomposing, or show- 
ing signs of decomposition ; putrid ; spoiled ; 
tainted ; vitiated. 

My wounds stink and an corrupt because of my foolish- 
ness. Pa. xxxviii. 5. 

Corrupt and pestilent bread. Knolles. 

8. Debased in character; depraved; perverted; 
infected with evil. 

They an corrupt ; they have done abominable works. 

Pa. xiv. 1. 

At what eaae 

Might corrupt minds procure knaves as corrupt 
To swear against you? Shot., Hen. VIIL, v. X. 

The word corrupt means broken together, dissolved into 
mixture and confusion -r- which is the opposite of parity. 

Bushnsll, Sermons for Mew Life, p. 285. 

8. Dishonest; without integrity; guilty of dis- 
honesty involving bribery, or a dTspositiom to 
bribe or be bribed: as, corrupt practices ; a cor- 
rupt judge. 

It political power must be denied to working men be- 
cause they an corrupt , It must be denied to all classes 
whatever for the same reason. 

B. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 248. 

4. Changed for the worse ; debased or falsified 
by admixture, addition, or alteration ; errone- 
ous or full of errors: as, a oorrupt text. 

Of the Massacre of Paris (of which only a single early 
edition exists, in a corrupt condition and without date) ft 
is unneoewary to say much. 

A. W. Word, Eng. Dnun. Lit, L 

Oommt and IllaialPraotloasPriTanUon Act a Brit- 
ish statute of 1888 (46 and 47 Viet, c. 51) intended to se- 
cure the purity of elections to Parliament 

corrupter (ko-rup'tdr), n. One who or that 
which corrupts. Also written corruptor. 

They knew them to be the main corruptora at the king's 
elbow. Milton, Elkonoklastes. 



zee corrupt, v.} 
iect to decay, putrefa 
this corruptible body. 

This conuptMa must pat bn ln oom ip tion, and thls mor- 
tal must put on immortality. . I Caa xv. st 

8. That may be contaminated or vitiated in 
qualities or principles; susceptible of being de- 
praved, tainted, or changed for the wane: as. 
manners are corruptible bv evil example.— 8. 
Open to bribing; susceptible of being bribed: 


Suseep- 


it, Ink tp lx. 


«), corruptible voters. 

«irriptibleiieBS (kq-rup'ti-bl-nes). •. 

(Ability of corruption ; corruptibility, 
corruptibly (kg-rup'ti-bli), aeb. in such a 
manner as to be corrupted or vitiated. 

It Is too late : the Ilf c of all his blood 
Is touch’d corruptibly. Shat., K. John, v. 7. 

Oorruptlcola (kor-up-tik'$-lfi), n. pi (LL., < 
L. oorruptus. oorrupt (in reference to the al- 
leged corruptible nature of Christfs bodyk+. oo- 
lere. worship.] The name given by Western 
writers to the Phthartolatrm, a Christian sect 
of the sixth century, which held that the body 
of Christ was necessarily and naturally corrup- 
tible, in opposition to another Monophysite 
sect, the Aphthartodooetn. 
c o rr u p ti on (ko-rup'shon). n. [< ME. comp- 
don, compeioun, oorupoton « D. corrupts m 
Dan. korruption, < OF. Corruption , corruption, 
F. corruption ss Pr. corrupcio ss Sp. oorrupcion 
a Pg. oorrupg&o a It. oorrussUme, < L. corrup- 
tion), conrupHo(n •), < conrumpcre, pp. corrup- 
tus, corrupt : see compt, j p.] 1 . The act of cor- 
rupting, or the state of being eorrupt or putrid ; 
the destruction of the natural form of an organic 
body by decomposition accompanied by putre- 
faction; physical dissolution. 

Lyvc thou soleyn, wermis corupcioun! 

Chaucer, Parliunent of Fowls, L 614. 

Corruption Is e proceeding from a being to a not being, 
as from an oak to chips or ashes. Blundeville. 

Neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to see corrup- 
tion . . Fa. xvL 10. 

8. Putrid matter ; pus. 

For swellings also they vse small i 
in the forme of clones, which prlcm „ 
burne close to the flesh, and from thence draw i 
tion with their mouth. 

Capt. John SmUh, True Travels, L 187. 

8. Depravity; wickedness ; perversion hr ex- 
tinction of moral principles ; loss of purity or 
integrity. 

Having escaped the corruption that Is In the world 
throughlust. SFetL 4. 

4. Debasement or deterioration. 

After my death I wish no other herald, . . • 

To keep mine honomsfrom corruption. 

But such an honest chronicler as Griffi th.* 

Shot., Hen. Vin., tv. 2. 

5. Perversion; vitiation: as, a corruption of 
language. 

At this day, by corruption of the name, it Is called Lom- 
bardy. . Coryat, Orndities, L 106. 

The geperal corruption of manners In servants Is owing 
to the oonduct of masters. Steels, Spectator, No. 107. 

His [Shakspere’s] works have oome down to ns In a con- 
dition of manifest and admitted corruption In some por- 
tions, while in others there Is an obecmrlty. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 1st tar., p. 172. 

8. A corrupt or debased form of a ward: as, 
“sparrow-grass* is a corruption of “aspara- 
gus.” — 7. A perverting, vitiating, or deprav- 
ing influence; more spedfloally, bribery* 

m. .. 

Blest paper credit t last and best supply ! 

C or r uptio n in riectidns la the great enemy of freedom. 


of touchwood, 

" S22 f 



Boasting of this honourable boroqgh tosnpport its own 
dignity and independency against al loompfrd encroach- 

J. B oUlia . 


^ -ittally consists ... in distributing the 

itments and favours of the State othiSrfirthan 
i a sole regard to merit and capacity. 

IF. it. Oreg, Miao. Essays, Sd aar., p. 41. 

8. In low l taint; impurity or defhet (of herit- 
able blood) in consequence of an act of attain- 
der of tre a s o n or felony, hy which * person is 
disabled from inheriting lands from ananeestor, 
and can neither retain those in his nossessioii 


_ lw. -r - -- , 

meces: see rupture. Cf. oommp .] I trams. 

If. To injure ; mar; spoil ; destroy. 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where » - .. . .... - xi , ytt 

moth and ^ust doth corrupt. Mat vL is. oorrapttnitsy (kQ-rup-tt-mi ^x-ti), n. [<LL. nor tranmuit them bv descriit to htoheirs* This 

8. To vitiate physically ; render unsound ; taint oorrupUmuSt^B, < L. oorrwttjto*, oorruptiblo : „ 

or contaminate as with disease; decompose: ««e eorrnpUNe.] ?he oapeMiity of being Cor- 
as, to oorrupt the blood. rupted, in any sense of the word; corruptible- 


Some there 5 ^ that died pmentiy after theyjot 


Mhon, It being owtolnlytb.qu.my oTthS pUo. dtfier . ftoqumeyrt ely ttoa... t liM.tydw o; .. ,,, not to 
to km. or cur© quickly, si the bodies are more or lesee cor- lessen corruptibility. Burks, Independence of Parliament. 
rupted. Quotedln Copt. John Stnith's True Travels, DL 156. cor ru p ti ble (kq^wp'ti-bl), a. [w F. corruptible 
8. To change from a sound to a putrid or pu- » Pr. Sp. corruptible m Pg. eorrupthe l m It. oor- 
trescent state; cause the decomposition of (an ruttepoie, mrumb&k , < hu. mrrupMbUk, 


ItalB, and never ctisted l 
It Is to be hoped that this earriifS<oii \ 

In proomottmo, be sbotfshedbyaetof 1« — 

MackeUms,Com^ TV. §m(Bbupur t !»*)• 

L rixtrefsetlon, pq tiasesnea.—4. TutokJOi fa- 




W VMJ- 

wickedness* Os«, who en- 

gages in bribery ana other corrupt practices. 

The Invention and rapid duration of the word oorrup- 
tUndsts u a d e ti g natio n for men who taka bribe*, or tup- 
port thoae who take thorn, ft a tign pf the timet worth 
. noting; The Nation, IX 241 (I860). 

These silent men [who submit to party influence] are to- 
day the worst enemies of the Republic. They make it safe 
to defraud. They render it praotloatiy impossible to over- 
throw corruptionists. Jf. A . Rev., OXXIIL 8*7. 

oorrnptive (kq-rup'tiv), a.* [» F. oorruptif = 
Pr. corrupts m Pg. oorrnpttoo si It. corrot- 
tivo, oorruttivo, < LL. oorrupUvus, < L. corruptua, 
pi of oommpere, corrupt : see corrupt, v.] 
Baring the power of corrupting, tainting, de- 
praving, or vitiating. ' 



Comlr (SttmsHchthjs rsseceus). 

{ From Report of U. S. Fish ComnUshm.SSi.) 

cor sac, found in Tatary and India*, it is gregarl- 
ous, prowls by day, .burrows, and lives on birds and eggs. It 


It should be endued with . . . some 


COrrnptleMt (kg-rupt'les), a. [< CO 
•tow.j -Not susceptible of oorruption < 


) corruptive quality. 

May, Works of Creation. 

corrupt + 
i or decay . 
All around 

The borders with corruptleee myrrh are crowned. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's Metamorpli., xv. 

COITUptly (ko-rupt'li). adv 1. In a corrupt 
manner ; with oorruption ; viciously ; wickedly ; 
dishonorably. 

We have dealt very corruptly against thee. Kelt. 1. 7. 

O, that estates, degrees, and offloes. 

Were not deriv'd corruptly t 

Shak: , M. of V., 1L 9. 

2. In law, with the intent of gaining some ad- 
vantage inconsistent with official or sworn duty, 
or the legal rights of others, by bribeiy or other 
corrupt means. 

corruptness (ko-rupt'nes), n. 1. The state of 
being corrupt ; putrid state j oorruption. — 2. A 
state of moral impurity : as, the corruptness of a 
Judge. — 3. A vitiated state ; debasement; im- 
purity : as, the corruptness of language. 

c or r uptre — (ko-rupt'res), fi. [< corrupter 4* 
-ew.j A female wno corrupts. [Bare. J 
Peace, rude bawd ! 

Thou studied old oorruptreee , tye thy tongue up. 

Fletcher , Wife for a Mouth, iv. 8. 

corset, n. A Middle English form of curse 1 . 

COTS 2 !, h. A Middle English form of corse 1 . 

corset, ». An* obsolete form of course 1. 

corsac, n. See corsak . 

corsage (kto-s&sh'), n. [< F. corsage,* bust, 
trunk, body, < OF. core, body : see corse 1 , cor- 
set, corpse* j If (kAr's&j). Tne body.— 2. The 
body or waist of a woman’s dress; a bodice: 
as, a corsage of velvet. 

A drawing of a corsage or bodice in pale green silk. 

Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XUI. 886. 

corsatntit, n . [ME., also corseint, -sunt, - sauut , 
< OF. cars saint, < L. (ML.) corpus Sanctum, holy 
body, or corpus sancti , body of a saint: see 
corposant.’] A holy body or person ; a saint. 
Chaucer . 

and 
188. 




c n nS itfag of I 
and breast, two rows 
‘uu»ets,/,a ‘ 


oftaaetL/.andino* 
rion, m. The gaunt < 
lets are of leather.— 
Dreaeof Gennan or 
Flemish pikaman 
about iCoo, from con* 


111 espeeiall of the blessed corceynt and holy Virgyne 
Martir Beynt Kateryn. English Wide (K. £. T. 8.x p. 

corsair (kAr'sfir). *. [Early mod. E. also cor - 
sarie , after Bp. Pg. ; < F. corsaire, < Pr. corsari 
» Sp. Pg. corsano m It. oorsaro (> Turk, qur- 
sdn), a corsair, < Pr. oorsa a Sp. Pg. eorso = It. 
corsa, a course, cruise, ss F. course, > E. course, 
q. v. Of. courser 1 .] 1. One who cruises or 
scours the ooean with an armed vessel, without 
a commission from any sovereign or state, seiz- 
. ing and plundering merchant vessels, or mak- 
ing booty on land ; a pirate; a freebooter. 

He left a c o rsa i r'* name to other times, 

Linked, with one virtue and a thousand crimes. 

Byron, The Corsair, lit. 84. 

8. A piratical vessel; sometimes, a privateer.. 

a There are many Corsarissor Pyrata which goe conning 
tlongsf thatooast, robbing and spoiling. 

‘ Hakluyt* Voyage*, IL 817. 
Barbary eon e i rs infested the coast of the Mediterranean. 

Prescott. 

Joining a corsair's crew, 

O'er the dark aea I flew 
With the starauden. 

Lcmgfhttew, Skeleton in Armor. 
Nearly 800 corsa ir s bad mitsd, during the war, from 
Dunkirk to prey upon English and Dutch oommeroe. 

Lscky, Bog. in 18th Cent, i 

8. A seorpmnoid fish, SebasHchtku* rosaceus, 
wltii smooth cranial ridges, moaer*t*41sed 
■®fljfls».and pale blotches surrounded by pur- 
]M®» riffidsie. on the rides, it -is -about it inches 

Fativ* name.] 
color, Vufjpet 



Conak ( Vulju esrtac). 

resembles and is a near relative of the little kit or swift 
fox of North America, Vulpesvelox . Also called adiss. 

corse 1 (kAra). n. [< ME. cars, a body, esp. a 
dead body, < OF. ears = Pr. cors; parallel to 
the full form, corpse, < ME. corps, < OF. corps: 
see corpse.] If. The living body or bodily 
frame of an animal, especially and usually of 
a human-being; the person. . 

Be-war, as dere as ye baue youre owne cores and youre 
honoure and also the honour of two kyuget, that ye go 
not oute to bataile ageln hem, ffor ye sbolde hane to grete 
losse. Merlin (E. K. T. S.X it SOL 

For he was strong, and of so mightie cores, 

As ever wielded speare in warlike hand. 

Spenser , F. Q.. L IIL 42. 

2. A dead body, especially and usually .of a 
human being; a corpse. [Now* archaic or po- 
etical.] 

The Dene . . . wamyn the brethren and sistren to come 
to the derlge and gon with the Cors to the Idrke. 

English Oilds (E. E. T. 8.), p. 46. 
And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by 
He call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., L S. 
Twas not those souls that fled in pain 
Which to their corses came again. 

Coleridge, Ancient Mariner, v. 

A melancholy group collected about his corse, on the 
bloody height of Albonaoen. Irving, Granada, p. 7a 

8f. The body or main part, as the hull of a ship 
or the trunk or stem of a tree or vine. 

Ffor, as he saithe, the core [of a vine] I delve in grounde, 
The rootee wol abounde and all confounde. 

Palladios, Husbondrie (E. K T. S.X p. 73. 
And all they thought none other but that the cors of the 
galye shulde in lykewyse haue fallen to the rok at the next 
surge of the see, and so hane hen lotto. 

Sir JL Quylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 7a 

4f. Same as corset, 1.— 5. A platted or woven 
silk ribbon used for vestments. M. E. C. Wal - 
• cotL 

cone^ti v. A Middle English form of curse 1 , 
corset, n. An obsolete form of course 1 . 
cor s e* t. v. i. [Early mod. E., also cores, coce , 
coase , < career, courser , a horse-dealer, a trader : 
see courser*.] To trade; traffic. Hutchinson. 
OOT.MO, An abbreviation of corresponding sec- 
retary. 

OOETfleuxtt, n. See corsaint. 
camlet* oorelet (kdrs'let), *. [w It oorsaletto 
m Sp. corselete ss Pg. corsolete, < F. corselet, a 
corselet, dim. of OF. cors, body: see corse 1 , 
corpse, and ef. corset .] 1. Armor for the body, 
in use after the perfecting of plate-armor; spe- 
cifically. in the sixteenth century, the hreast- 
and back-pieces, taken together. 

God guide thy hand, and speed thy weapon so 
That thou return triumphant of thy Fo. 

- Hold, take my Corslet, and ray Helm, and Lannce, 
Audio the HeaVns thy happyProwee aduanee. 
fylvsster, tr. of Du Bartas • Weeks, IL, The Trophies. 

The Strings of which [Hearts], in Battles Heal. 
Against their very Cordate beat. Prior, Alma, L 

9, The breastplate taken by itself. 

The corslet plate that guarded his breast 
Was once the wild bee's golden vest 

J. JL jfraks, Culprit Iky, at 86, 


8. The complete armor of a pikaman, musket- 
eer, etc., mmi§Umg of breact and 
back, gauntlets and tassets, with 
a morion or open headpiece. 

—4. In eodl . : (a) In entom., the 
thorax of an insect; that part to 
whieh the wings and legs' are 
attached. In Coleoptera the part 
usually so called is the prothorax, bear- 
ing only the flist pair of feet, and great- 
ly surpassing the other two segments of 
the thorax in extent. (5) In ichth., 
a zone or area of scales, larger- 
than the rest, developed behind 
the head and about the pectoral 
fins of certain scombroid fishes, 
as in the tunnies, albicores, 
bonitos, and frigate-mackerels. 

(c) In conch., a ridge in the hinge 
of bivalves with an external 
ligament, with which the liga- 
ment is connected. [Bare.] 
oorselet. corslet (kdrs'let), v. t. 

[< corselet , corslet,*.] To encir- 
cle with or as with a oorselet. 

[Bare-] „ 

Hen* arms, 

Able to lock Jove from a synod, shall, 

By warranting moonlight, corslet thee. 

Fletcher (and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, L 1. 

corsamentt, 9t. See cursement. 
ce rso - pr osentt (kdrs'prez # pnt), n. A mortuary 
or. recompense formerly paid at the interment 
of a dead body. It usually consisted of the best beast 
belonging to the deceased, and was conducted along with 
the corpse and presented to the priest. 

The Payment of Mortuaries is of great Antiquity: It 
was antiently done by leading or driving a Hone or Cow. 
Ac. before the Corps of the Deceased at his Funeral. It 
was considered as a Gift left by a Man at his Death, by 
Way of Recompenoe for all Failures in the Payment of 
Tithes and Oblations, and called a Coree-preeent. 

Bourne's Pop. Antiq. (1777), p. 85. 

caraeriet, n. [ME., < corser 7 courser, a traders 
see corse*, courser*.] Trading; traffic. 

It someth, that alle doyng In this mater is cursed corse- 
tie of symonie, xevynge the s; 
peril drit. Wydtf, Select 


sygne of holy ordrls for tem- 
t Works (ed. ArnotdX HI. 888. 

corseaqne (kAr-sesk'), n. [= F. corsesque , < 
It. corsesea, < Corsica (L. Corsica, also Corsis, F. 
Corse), because the weapon was used in that 
island. See Corsican.] • An old weapon like a 
spear, having on each side of the central blade 
another curved one, the two curved blades form- 
ing together a.ereseent with the sharp edge on 
the concave ride. Sometimes, however, these 
blades had a secondary or outward curve sharp- 
ened on both rides. 

OOTSet (kAr'set), n. [< ME. corsets t corsette (def. 
I), < OF. corset (> It corsetto, ML. eorsetus), a 
eloee-fitting garment (def. 1), F. corset (def. 3), 
dim. of cors, body: see corse 1 , corpse, and cf. 
corselet Of. bodice, of similar origin.] If. In 
the middle ages, a close-fitting body-garment 
The term seems to have been always applied to a garment 
having skirts and sleeves, but may have been used for the 
upper part, or what might be called the bodice of such 
garments. In this sense also corse. 

2f. A similar garment stuffed and quilted to 
form a garment of fence; a piece of armor, 
similar to the gambeson, worn by crossbowmen 
and foot-soldiers about 1475. — 3. A shaped, 
close-fitting body or waist, usually made of 

* quilted satin jean, stiffened by strips of steel 
or whalebone, and so designed as to admit of 
tightening by lacing, worn ebiefiy by women 
to give shape and support to the figure ; stays. 
Often in plural, corsets. 

ooraet (kAr set), v. t [< corset, a.] To inclose 
in a corset. 

ooraeyt (kAr' si), n. An obsolete form of corsive, 

Corsican (kAr'ri-kan), a. and n. [< Corsica (L. 
Corsioa, also Corsis, ? It. Corsica, F. Corse ) + 
-ofi.] L a. Belonging or relating to Corsica, an 
island of the Meditarf^ean, north of Sardinia 
(formerly dependent on different states of 
Italy, but belonging to France since 1709. and 
now one of its departments), or to its inhabi- 
tants. 

IL n. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Cor- 
sica ; specifically, a member of the indigenous 
race of Corsica, or Italian affinity, — 2. Tie dia- 
lect of the Italian language spoken byCorrieans. 

oarri te (kAr'rit), ft. K F. Corse, Corsica, + 
-fle*.] A name given by Zirkel to rocks com- 
posed essentially of anorthite and hornblende. 
The name waa taken from atypical occurrence of rocln of 
this daaa on the island of Corsica. It has never come 
into general nee. 

OQtVlVBt (Mrsiv), a. and 9t. [A contraction of 
* ] L fi. Corrosive. 


canto 

Bat now thetr MmSdm. chsllentetb * stoat 
And oortive owe ; Thy Hand must do the Deed. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, It. SSL 

XL n. A corrosive. 

That same bitter oortive, which did eat 
Her tender heart Speneer, F. Q., IV. is. 14. 
From commonwealths and dtiee I will descend to tan* 
Hies, which have aa many eoreivee and molestations, as 
frequent discontents, as the rest 

Burton , Anat of MeL, To the Reader, p. 68. 

Corslet, n. and v. See corselet 


WlUvUi «nu f' s WWW WI ovrvn 

corsnedt (kdrs'ned), n. [Also oorsnwd; repr. 
AS. corsn&d , a term used m the laws (see dor. ) ; 
< cor-, base of coren, pp. of cedsan, choose (see 
choose), 4- miSd. a bit, a piece cut off. < sntdan 
(= G. schneiden), cut. Equiv. to OFries. kor- 
bita, < kor- (ss cor-, above) 4* bita ss E. Wfi.] 
In Anglo-Saxon law , the monel of choosing or 
selection, being a piece of bread consecrated 
by exorcism and caused to be swallowed by a 
suspected person as a trial of his innocence. 
If the accused was guilty, it was supposed that thp bread 
would, In accordance with the prayer at the exorcism, pro- 
duce convulsions and paleness, and dud no passage ; if 
he was innocent it would cause no harm. 

COT887 (kdr'si), a. Corrupt. Dunglison. 

cortanat, n. See courtant . 

Cortege (kfir-tazh')> a. [F., < It. corteggio, a 
train, retinue, < corte, a court: see court, a.] 
A train of attendants; a company of followers; 
a procession. 

Henry and Isabella, each attended by a brilliant eorUge 


Henry and Isabella, each attended by a brilliant oortepe 
of cavaliers and nobles. Preeoott, Ford. and Isa., 1 8. 

Cortes (kOr'tes), n. pi. [Sp. and Pg., pi. of 
corte , court: see court, n.1 1. The national 
assembly or legislature of Spain, consisting of 
a senate and chamber of deputies. The senate is 
composed of not over 860 members, one half princes of the 
blood, grandees, and certain ex-officio and nominated mem- 
bers, and one half elected. The chamber of deputies is 
composed of members in the proportion of one for every 
fMMwO.lnhabltants, elected tor 6 years. 

8. The parliament or legislature of Portugal, 
consisting of an upper house of hereditary, life, 
and elective peers, and a lower house of 146 
deputies elected by the people for 4 years, 
eoriex (kfir'teks), n. ; pi. cortices (-ti-sSz). [L. : 
see cork.] 1. In hot.; (a) Bark, as of a tree. 
See barkP. (6) In Chara and some algse, a cov- 
ering of tubular or other cells inclosing the axis; 
in lichens, the cortical layer (which see, under 
cortical).— 9. Specifically, in mod., Peruvian 
bark.—* 3. In anat . and eodl., some part or 
structure likened to bark or rind; cortical sub- 
stance : as, the cortex of the brain. Specifically— 
(a) A thin, fleshy expansion of cwnosarc upon the sclero- 
oase of a polyp. (6) The exterior investment of a sponge. 
Bee the extract. 

In the higher forms of Syoons the radial tubes no longer 
arise as simple outgrowths of the whole sponge- wall, but 
rather as outgrowths of the endoderm into the mesoderm, 
which, together with the ectoderm, exhibits an indepen- 
dent growth of its own ; and this results in the formation 
of a thick investment, known as the cortex. 

Bneye. Brit., XXII. 414. 

Cortex of the brain, the layer of gray matter investing 
most of the surface of the brain and dipping down into the 
sulci between the Ayrt. Bee brain.— cortex of the kid- 
ney, the outer, investing, or cortical, as distinguished from 
the medullary substance of the kidney. Bee out under 
kidney. 

ifftfialt (kftr'th&l), n. Same as courtant. 
Ocrtem {k6r'ti-$n), ,a. Pertaining to or dis- 
covered by Buonaventnra Corti, an Italian sci- 
entist (1729-1813).— Cortian fibers. tosefibenqfCar- 
ti, under /ter.—oortiaa organ. See organ.— Cortlan 
, rods. Bee rode qf Corti, under rod.— OortlaJl tunnel 
See tunnel of Corti, under tunnel. • 

cortical (kir'ti-kifl), a. [» P. cortical « Sp. 
Pg. cortical s> It. corticate, < NL. corUcaiis, < 
L. cortex ( cortic -), bark, rind: Bee cortex, cork, 
and -of.] Belonging to or consulting of bark or 
rind; resembling bark or rind; hence, exter- 
nal; belonging to the external covering: in 
anat., specifically applied to several envelop- 
ing or investing parts, in distinction from me- 
dullary : as, the cortical substance of the brain 


cate.) If. A family of corals inha Wting a fixed, 
branching polypary, whose fleshy tubetaaoe is 
spread like the branch of a tree over a central 
solid, calcareous, or someone sad*; the barked 
corals. It include the polyps forinlng the red 'coral' 
of oommeroe, much used for nwMipa, ete. Urn spade • 
propagate by buds aodeoga Othe rwi se called Meyenmria 
or teUrobano loantkana. See eat under CoreUlipena. 

9. A higher grade of Protosoa in Lankester’s 
classification, as the Orcgarinee and Infusoria. 

It la divided into fife clone* : h) J Ap o ti oma ( Qreyarinm ), 
(2) Suetoria ( Aoinetce 1 (S) CYmite (chute Infusoria). (4) 
m^ilAto(flagnlUte litfueoria), end (6) Proboeddea (Yoe- 
tiluecB 1 The term is littleuaed, and the arrangement im- 
plied u seldom followed. 

3. A division of the Portfera or sponges, repre- 
sented by the genus Thetya. 
corticate, corticated (kSr'ti-kfit, -tetedk a. 
[< L. cortioatus, pp. adj., covered with bark. < 
cortex (aortic-), bark : see cortex, cork, and -ate*.] 
1. Having a cortex ; eoated with bark or a bark- 1 
like covering ; having a rind, as an orange.-— 
9. Pertaining to or having the characters of 
the Corticata. | 

By tax the most oonpnon sponge In the chalk-mud is the 
pretty little hemispherical esrCfosfc form, Ttriphonta sgari- 
dformis. Sir C. W, Thomson, Depths of the Sea, p. 1ST. 
Filaments . . , oooesloaaUy corticated. 

Bartow, Marine Algm, p. 70. 

COTticatillf (kfir'ti-kfi-ting), a. [As corticate 1 
+ -tag®.] Constituting or serving as a cortex, 
bark, rind, or outer covering, 
cortfication (kdr-ti-ki'shon), n. [As corticate + 
-♦on.] The formation of a cortex, 
cortioes, a. Plural of cortex. 
oortidc (kfir-tis'ik), a. [< L. cortex (oortic-), 
bark, cork, + -4c.] Derived from or relating , 
to cork. 

cortidfcr (kdr-tis'i-ttr), n. [= F. corUctf&re, 

< It. cortex (cortic -), bark, + ferre s= E. bear*.] ( 
One of the Corticata; a barked ooraL ( 

cortidferons (kOr-ti-sif'e-rua). a. [As cortici- 
fer 4- -oue.) Producing bark or something 
analogous to bark. 


f hs sprigs fo’f 
ooes. . CL Jfc 

9. Anv area, court, or corn lias hi 
tured ^^te^oemn^m 


• court, op 


Besembl 


^ling bark. 
t'T-id), n. 


auuarv: as, the cortical substance 
or kidmey. .See cortex .— Cortical 
epiUpsy.—bmUnl laysk, in lichens, « 
of cells forming a false parenchyma at th 


^.- Cortical ddhmy. See 
; in lichena, a multiple layer 
enchyma at the surface of the 


thallus, inclosing and protecting the less dense stiruoture 
within. In horuontai frondose lichens there Is an upper 
and a lower cortical layer. In some fungi a denser and 
firmer tissue at the surface is so called. Wie latter is also 
called the pellicle or curis.- Cortical naralvala. paraly- 
sis due to a lesion of the cortex oHhebn^-IBdrSeal 
Shaath, in hot. a phrase applied by Nttgell to the whole 
of the primary bast-bundles. 8ee tarfi.— Oortloal sub- 
atanes of oells and unicellular anhnala, ectoplann ; outer 
oell-substaaee; the thicker, tourer, and leas granular 
protoffiaam upon the exterior of a cell, as distinguished 
from the medullary eubetanoe. The formation of cortical 
substance is an advance in the organisation of protoaoans, 
givin g them more oonristcacy and a more definite or more 

. dSttSteffSr-ti-kS'tl), h. pi [ML., neut. pi. 
of L. corticatue, coverwl with bark: sac corU- 


COTticubniL (kfiivtis'i-fArm), a. [== F. cortiei- 
forme, < L. cortex (cortic-), bant, + forma, 
shape.] Resembling bark. 

comdid (kfir-tis'i-ld), n. A sponge of the 
family Corticiidas. 

Oortididte (kdr-ti-eTi-dfi), a. pi. [NL., < Cor- 
ticium, 2, + -4dcB.] A family of sponges, of the 
order Chon&mmimgias, typified Dy the genus 
Cortieium. 

cortidne (kAr'ti-sln), n. [< F. corticine = Sp. 
It. cortidna, < NL. cortidna, < L. cortex (cortic-), 
bark : see cortex, cork, and 4* 8 , -4ne*.] An al- 
kaloid obtained from the bark of the Populus 
tremolo. 

cotrtidnic (kdr-ti-sin'ik), a. [< L. cortex (cor- 
tic-), bark, eork, + -da® + Ac. j Relating to or 
derived from baric. Also corUnic^ ftor ti«inin 
«4an add^jflio^e) otlsting In oork and extracted 

Oarfefdom (kdrdsh'i-um), a. [NL., < L. cortex 
(cortic-), bark: see cortex, cork .] 1. A huge 
genus of hymenotnyoetous fungi, of the family 
AuricularM, having an even, fleshy hymenium, 
which collapses when dry. The species grow 
on dead wood.— 9. The typical genus of the 
family CorUoiidm, having candelabra, and hav- 
ing the Fpieules simply scattered through the 
mesoderm, not forming a continuous skeleton. 
C. candelabrum is an example. Oscar Schmidt, 
1862. 

cortioole (k fir'ti-kdl), a. [< L. cortex (cortic-), 
baric, 4- odere, inhabit] Growing on bark; 
corticolous. 

With respect to eortisols lkhena, some prefer the nigged 
bark of old trees (e. g., Ramalina, Farmcdia, Stfeteftand 
others the smooth tan of young trees and shrubs (e. g., 
Qraphidei sod some Leoldew) Buoys. Brit., XTv. B& 

oortlcoline (kfir-tik'fi-lin), a. [As oorUcole + 
-due 1 .] Same as corticolous. 

corttoolons (kdr-tik'64ns), a. [As corUcdle 4» 
-oue. 1 Growing on baric: applied to lichens, 
fungi, ete. 


hanging from the pileus m a sinwdify 
brane. Also called durfoYa. 
cortinariotUK (kfir-ti-nfi'ri-ns), a. [< Mh ooru- 
narius, < corUna, q. v.l Sgme as oorimmm. 
Oortinaiins (k6r-ti-nA 7 ri-us), a. [NL.,< cortine; 
see cortinarious.'i A large genns of terrestrial 
hymenomyoetous fungi, of the family Agarioini, 
characterized by rusty-ocher spores and a uni- 
versal veil consisting of oobweb-like threads. In 
general appearance the species resemble those 
of Agaricus , to which they are closely allied, 
cortinate (kfir'ti-nfit), a. [< NL. CorUnatus, < 
cortina, q. v.] In hot., pmmimd with or per- 
taining to a cortina. Also cortinarioue. 
oortinet, n. An obsolete form of curtain.' 
«tiaIo Ykfir-tin 'ik), a. [Oontr. of corUdnic, 
q. v.] Same as corHcinie. 

Oorton (F. pron. kfir-t6n # ), n. A red wine of 
Burgundy, grown in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Beaune, department of C6te-d’Or. 
Oortusa (kdr-tfi'sfi), n. [NL., after Cortusi, an 
Italian botanist of the sixteenth century.] A 
genus of plants, natural order PrimulaceaB. con- 
taining a single species, C. Maikidti (bears-ear 
sanicle), found in the alpine districts of the old 
world. It is a low, flowering, herbaceous perennial, with 
monopetalous oaxnpanulate flowers of a fine red color, re- 
sembling the primrose. 

oortnsal (kdr-tfi'sfll), a. [< Cortusa + -oZ.] In 
hot., relating or pertaining to, or having the 
characters of, the genus Cortusa. 
oonunt. n. An obsolete spelling of quorum. 
conmdophilite (kd-run-dof'i-Ut), n. [< NL. 
corundum, q. v., 4- Gr. loving, 4- 4fo 2 .] 
A species of chlorite occurring with corundum 
at Chester in Massachusetts, 
corundum (ko-run'dum), n. [NL.: formerly also 
corindon; < Hind, kurand, corundum.] Alumi- 
na, or the oxid of the metal aluminium, as found 
native in a crystalline state, it crystallises in the 
rhombohedral system, often appearing in tapering hexag- 
onal pyramids, and also occurs massive and granular. In 
hardness it Is next to the diamond. Its specific gravity is 
about 4. In color it is bine, red, yellow, brown-gray, and 
white. The transparent varieties are prised as gems, the 
blue being the sapphire, the violet the Oriental amethyst, 
the red the ruby, and the yellow the Oriental topes. Com- 
mon corundum mdndes the opaque varieties and those of 
a dull, dark color. When pulverised It is used for grind- 
ing and polishing other gems, steel, etc. Emery is granu- 
lar corundum, more or leas impure, generally containing 
magnetic iron. The best sapphires, rubies, etc., oome from 
Burma. India, China, and Ceylon; common*corundum. 
from China, the Urals, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
North and South Carolina ; emery, from Alia Minor, the 
islands of Naxos and Samos near Ephesus in Asia Minor, 
and also from Chester in Massachusetts. Also called ada- 
mantine epar, diamond-spar. 

fim polat (kd-run'dnm-point), it. A den- 
tists’ tod, used on the end of a drill-spindle for 
grinding and abrading with emery. 
COnmdmB-tool (kfi-run'dmn-tbl), n. -A grind- 


ing-tool made of a block composed of emery, or 
faced with such a block. It issued largely for 
dressing the surface of millstones. 
coniscant(k^rus'kftnt), a. [< L. corusoanCt-)s, 
ppr.of coruscarc, flash : see coruscate.} Flash- 
ing; coruscating; lighting by flashes. [Rare.] 

Hla Praiaea are like those eontseonf Beams 
Which flKsbus on high Books of Crystal streams. 

Howell, Letters, iv. 49. 

coruscate (k$-rus'kflt orkor'ua-kflt), v. 4 .; wet. 
and pp. coruscated, ppr. coruscating. [< L. oo- 
fmm&m, pp. of corusoare, move qmlaMy, vibrate? 
flash, gutter.] To emit vivid flashes of light; 


L. mrticosus, bar] 
cortex, cork.) 1, 
structure, as the 
9. Having a oort 
eortele (k&r-ts'i© 
court, n. t and oat 
court inclosed l 
nances of a bull 


c; corticate or oartieif erons. 
*. Jit*. < corte, court: see 
laMj t. In arch., a small 
court' inclosed by the divisions or i^purte- 
nances of a building. 4 ' Dm sottCs was sa impor- 
tan t adjunct to early drarobea or baaQIoaa, sad was uaaally 
of a square form; i n Ital y at the pw a ut day U is ofteo 
ambeluahed with ooiaaw sadstetesa , 

sWMRMfi jBCNIft Oa jplOM|| BBh 


flash, fitter.] To emit vivid flashes of light; 
flash; lighten; gleam. 

'Flaming fire more . . . eorneoa tin g . . . tima any other 
matter. OreenMd, Jot of Embalming, p. S8l> 

•Syn Sparkle, BeimliUate, etc. Seeytete. 
Mrnscflskm (kor-us-kft’shgn), n. [» F. corus- 
cation m Pr. coruscado m Pg. eorusoa§i& m It 
ooruseasions, ilAj.ooruscaticin-), <L.<Hrusoare? 
pp. eoruscatus, flash: see coruscate, c.V 1. A 
flash or gleam ti lidit; a burster piis.y of light, 
as the reflection ol lig^dng by ckmdf o* of 
teoosm^it on the sea. 

ri i hteln ii sad eer u mdtiems. Bseea, Nah Hkt r l U5. 

W atehin a the gentle eorueoaUbae’at MBUste* 

Tte«mtm.tatakb. sad dsahontailamdVtenrite east 

S. tigmUrtip , . HaMkarglmsi at laWtortn* 1 
WBnqr. 





The 


/Mr), [ML* (B. P. Las* _ 

•Ml, 1881), < L. eoKw*), * S£?rftt»Sai Itib^ bm^tod. 
tnre.l a wmwi m aw ^m mwi « somewhat ^ ^T T;. . v rr. v_r * ™ \ 

vnlture-like duup urt flf, with •& 0itattdy stout *• P^!?. ^ 

St - c - W. Ss^d^ A <5s±yS3», 

«&-■“■» C ^ &1 «—“■ -» <»»■ 

Mfocto (itao iwWd, etc., after OPJ, «orrfe, < Cte. 4»f, a iwran, a erowt ■*<*»”•] *• oarydaUn* (kor'i-dvll'nl), n. [NL.. also called 


S to ill ot Burape, XL ft 198. 

• Ha flftttfe Aft Mlf. 

f (kflMri')r n. [F.. Cw. *>rtx», comm, 


orig. corrogate(ee. opera, work), forced or com- 
manded labor, a flew cultivated by such labor, 
cultivated land, fern. of L. oorrogatue, pp. ot cor- 
rogare , bring together by entreaty, collect (ML. 
command f), < com-, together, + rogare, aek: 
see ro^agoa.1 la feudal tow, an obligation im- 
posed upon toe inhabitants or a distnot toper- 
form certain services, as the repair of roads, 
etc., for the sovereign or the feudal lord* 


One-fourth of the working-dean In the year n 

wh, doe to the king, end in pert to the feudal lord. 

H. SpSnitr, Pop. Soi. Mo., XX. IS. 

OOTfUnt. The Middle English preterit plural and 
past participle of carve*, 

eorvesert, oorvesort, n. [Early mod. E. also 
oortfwr, oorvisor, < ME. oorvcecr , coroieer, < OF. 
owwwfj oorvieiar, corvieer , corruneier, corvoicier , 
etc. (ML. oorveearius), also oorsesoar, a shoe- 
maker.] A shoemaker. 

And that the oo rv —r t bye ther lather in the said yeld 
halle. 2&vteA<HU#(E.E.T : 8.),p. 87L 

corvett, a. See onreet 

msrvetfce (kftr-vet')> a. [« D. Dan. Sw. korvet as 
G. corvette, < F. corvette, < Sp. oorveta, oorbetota 
Pg. corveta sat It. corvette (> Turk, qurvet), a cor- 
vette, < L. oorbite, a slow-sailing ahip of burden, 
C corWe, a basket: see corbK] A wooden ship 
of war, flush-decked, frigate-rigged, and having 
only one tier of guns. The term waa originally ap- 
glled to veateU of burden, with ref erenoa to the oorWta, or 

A corvetU, i 

taken by the Jtoglish. 



tion, the Ha- 
ven. Itpreeente 
a characteristic 
of 


gnqmel need 

, m marine war- 

fare. It consisted of a piece of iron with a spike at the 
end, which by means of hoisting apparatus was raised to a 
certain height, projected out from the ▼e ase l ’s side, and 
then allowed to fall upon the first hostile galley that came 
within its range, and which was thus either disabled or 
grappled with, (ft) A ram, used for demolishing 
walls, consisting of a beam bearing a pointed 
iron head with a heavy hook : distinctrvelycalled 
the corvui demoUtor. — 3. [NL.] In cool., the 
central and typical genus of the CorvtoavnAot 
the Corvidce. It waa formerly of indefinite Hmiu, but 
is now r e st r i cted to such forms as the raven (C. oortut\ the 
carrion-crow (C. eenm$\ the common crow of (0. 

onwrteHMwX the Hah-crow of the same locality <#• ceetyto- 
fftu\ the Barman rooMC. fr%gUegu$\ and the daw (C. 
" Them * - - - * 


Ani*,] 1. A vegetable base which is found in 
the root of the plants CorydoUe bulbosa and V. 
fabacea. Also called corydaline. — 2f. [cap.] A 
genus of fringilline birds : a synonym of Cala- 

moepiea. JTj. Audubon, 1839. 

fonr stare of the oorydaline 1 (ko-rid'a-lin), a. [< CorydaUe + 
JJ251LK -too 1 .) Resembling the flower of CorydaUe, 
f^TLAl In oarydaline 3 (ko-rid'ft-lin), a. [< CorydaUe + 
W -**■.] Same as corydaUna, 1. 

roTi kSdToi Cknydalis (ko-rid' & -lis), a. [NL. (so called 
' ' - - from the resemblance of the spur of the flower 

to that of a lark), < Or. icopvdaZMc, one of several 
extended forms of /copwidf, the crested lark (of . 
Corydalue, Corudon), < ndpec, (ttopvV-, nopvd -), hel- 
met, crest.] 1. A ge- 
nus of dicotyledonous 
plants, natural order 
Fumariacea. The species 


» species are numerous, and are found tn 
mod parte of the world. They much resemble one ano- 
ther, except in site, being as a rule glossy-black, with black 

C OT V Btt o (kftr-vet'6), a. [It. corvette, fern. : see 
curvet.'] Same as curvet. 

Oorvidm (kdr’vi-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < Corvue + 


sly i 

Diccntra, except that the 
smaller flowers nave but one 
■pur. About 70 species are 
known, especially numerous 
to the Mediterranean region. 

There are sereral spades in corvdaHs — i nio— esnee. 

the United States, toe golden ^ 

oorydalis, C. aurea, being toe most common. The tuber* 
ous roots ot various foreign species contain a peculiar 
principle (corydalina), and are considered antoejmfatlo 



4dm,] A group of oscine passerine birds, in- 
cluding the common crow, presenting a struc- 
ture which has been regarded as specially typi- 
cal of Paueree, and indeed as representative 
of all the higher birds ; the crow family. The 


maries; 


i with IS feathers : and the tarsus sentelfate 
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and laminiplantar, but normally filled in with small plates 
j rides. The limits of the family hare fluctuated 


), < Or. K opbfknms, sing. Koph- 
Icap. in the first use.] One of the mys- 
terious spirits or secondary Asian divinities, 
akin to the Daetyli and the Telohines; or, with- 
out clear distinction from the former, a priest 
of the goddess Cybele, who conducted her mys- 
teries with wild music and dancing; hence, a 
frantic devotee ; a wild, reckless reveler. See 
Cybele. Sometimes written korybant. 

Ther is a manure of poeple that hihte cmribtmd#, that 
wcenen that when the noeno is in the echrpee, that it be 
enchaunted, and therfore for to reaoowe the moene they 
betyn hyr besyne with strokes. 

, It. meter K. 



are the Corvinm and OemUimn. ~ The relatlonahtpa of the 
old-world aturnold Pasters. 


family are nearest with the 

corylfonn (kfa'vi-fftrm), a. . 

< L. corvue, a raven (a crow), + forma, shape.] 
1. In form like a crow ; haring the corvine or 


r bant: see oorybant.] Same as oorybantiem. 

oorybantio (kor-i-ban'tik), a. r< oorybant + 

[< NL. corvtformis, 4c.] 1. Madly agitated; inflamed like the cory- 


— h . j jl , nauijf agiwmoui uuisuwuiuw utouurjr- 

bants. — 2. Affected with or exhibiting oory- 
bantism. 


a. xu uinu iiM m uivn. uavuig uw vwtuw w ^ 

crow-like structure. — 2. 2h a wider sense, re- oorybamMam (kor'i-ban-tixm), •». [< oorybant 
lated to or resembling a crow; of corvine af- + 4em.l InpathoL, a sort of frensy in which 
Unities. the patient has fantastic visions. Also cory- 

Oorrifonnes (kftr-vi-fdr'mfis), n. pi [NL., pL banUaem. 
of mm^formle : see corvtform.] in omith., in Ooryc«id» (kor4-efi i-dfi), n. pi 
Sundevall’s system, a saperfamily of corvine carue + Adas.] A family of parasil 


birds, equivalent to CoUomorphm and Ambukh 


,< Cory- 
io siphonos- 

tomous oopepod crustaceans. The technical char- 
acters are : anterior autonnw abort, few<Jointed ( and alike 
in both sexes ; the posterior ones unbranehed, hooked, and 
usually differentiated according to sex ; mouto-parta often 
arranged for piercing ; and aomettmea lateral eyas to ad- 
dition to the median one. The r epr ese nt a t ive genera are 


ooanring (kftr-vTn§), n. [< L.oonrimcs; see cor- 
vine.] A southern Calfiontian scitanoid fish, 

Cynoecim parviptone, related to the weakflsh - _ — _ - 

of the eastern const of the United States, it J* 01 * 0 "* 9 
haa two anal aptoea, and the oolor of the body is mostly U0iyoWjU| (mw-i-ee us), n. 

of aolear stosTblue, but sthrery below: the upper fine are ,1A ' 

dark, the lower yellowish or dusky. It is about 24 feet to 
length, and is an excellent food-fish. Also called otoetsft. 

Oorrtltfll (kdr-v!'n«), %. pi ML., < Corvue + 

Amm, Of. corvine.] The typical subfamily of 
the family Corridas, containing the crows, 


yens, rooks, etc., as distinguished from the jays 
and pies, or QarruUnm. They normally hare tHe 
wtoeslong and pfttoted, m u c h exoeedtogthe tafl lulngth ; 
thelset stout, rated for walking m w eal as for pe rching j 
the grit amtatatory, not saltatorial; and the plumage as a 
ruto somber or untariegated. Buttoereisnodisttoctdi- 
▼Utog line betWM this and otosr divisions of the fainOy. 
flee out under emW. 


_ w , „ [NL., ( Gr. 

spy, lit. one of the inhabitin' 
in Lydia, Asia Minor (L. Cory- 
cue, < Gr. K^wcof), who had the 
reputation of spying out the des- 
tination. and value of ships’ car- 
goes, and then piratioally seising 


2. [L c.] A plant of this genus.— 8. In entem., 
same as Corydalue, 1. — 4f. In omith . : (a) A 
genus of African larks: same as Certhikmda . 
Jb) A genus of warblers: same as LocueteUa. 
Borytlalixfl (ko-rid # §-lus), n. [NL. (Latreille, 
1801), < L. corydalue, < Gr. KopvOaMc, tcopvda M6c, 
the crested lark: see Ctyryddlie.] 1. A genus 
of planipennine neuropterous insects, ot the 
family Siattdas. Its technical characters are : 8 ocelli, 
placed to toe front, above the antennae ; mandibles very 
large, protruding far beyond the head to the male ; anten- 
nae monUiform ; and the fourth tarsal joint small and en- 
tire. C. oortntiu* is the ooamnon North American speeies, 
whose larva is popularly known as the SiMgrammite, The 
larva are aquatic, and ordinarily lire under stones to swift- 

ling streams. It pomesses both branohias and spira- 

, and la much used for bait by anglerawho call It deb* 
eon and erawltr. ^Also CorwUUi*. 

2. [l.o.] An insect of this genus: m, the homed 
corydalue. 

tarydomarphm (ko^i-da-mftr'ffi), n. pi. [NL., 
< Gr. Kopvddc, the crestea lark, + popw, form.] 
A superfamily of normal oscine passerine birds, 
represented by the lark family Alaudidw, hav- 
ing the feet scatelliplantar. Cones, 1888. 
taryitan (kor'i-don), n. [NL. (of. L. Corydon, 
Gr. Kopve&v, a proper name), < Gr. koovMv, 
another form of Kopvttc, the crested lark, vftAw r 
(icopvS-, tcopvd -), helmet, crest.] 1. In omith . : 
(o) A genus or broadbills or JEurykmider, con- 
taining one species, C. eumatranus. Lesson, 
1828. (ft) A genus ot larks: a synonym of Me- 
lanocorypha. Gloger, 1842. (c) A genus of cock- 
atoos : a synonym of Catoptorhynchue. Wagler. 
1830. — 2f. In entom. : (a) A genus of buprestia 
beetles, (ft) A genus of butterflies, of the fam- 
ily PajfttionidcB. Hewitson, 1809. 

" * - •— M v (Tieillot, 


L.. < Gr. nuomaJoc. uy rajmeonuus. m 
tents Of^^ug CtarydOTyx (ko-njd>nlks), m. [NL. 
try- ^ 1818), < Gr. kopwme, the crested lark 


them.] A genus of Copepoda 
having two large lateral eyes in 
addition to the median one, some- 
what chelate antemuB, And a 
rudimentary abdomen. It is the 
typical genus of the family Cbry- 

wrriM < X [< L. eonbm, otmvw- 
taiidiigti>themven,<op 9 TMa araven: see uor- ymfm {*o-m bn), n, 
sue,] ^Pertaining to or having the characters Or. x^P* 1 !** * ^t&ern an, wml- 
oilm(torvimm or the Corvidm§ related to or re- 
semniiiigaerow; corrifcarm* 

Mu^atdrajsytofllkcsh^tohtoMrvlMttoUs^ 

L ouuU , Study Wtodowi, p. w. 


let, or quiver. 
am of n eons 

of which occur in Asia, . . 
and North America, in temperate 
ormountaimmsrerious. Tiny hsv* toe body robwt, 
Mrioeoua sod whrioHJokMd; toe projbosds tadpmplaleti- 



dbn), + 6w£, nail.] A genus of spur-heeled 
cuckoos peculiar to Madagascar, as C. tautest 
in some uses synonymous with Coua (which 
see). Also, incorrectly, Corydonix. 

Oorylaoem (kor-i-ld's^S), n. pi [NL., < Cory- 
lue + -aoem.] A former occasional name of 
an order of plants including CoryUts, Oetrya, 
and one or two other genera, now considered 
as forming a tribe of the order CmmUferw. 
CfclcmUSUfl (kor-i-lof 'i-dft), n. pL |NL., 
< Corylophue 4- Adas.] A family of clavicom 
Cdecptera. The dorsal segments of the abdomen are 
partly membranous; the ventral segments free ; the tarsi 
4*jotated ; the fringed with hairs ; and toe posterior 


MfjSuMTx AnAaldeteMHlwnBaou'ftRB 

nesuMUMl A 


Gorylophus (ko-ril'J-fus), n. [NL. (Leach. 
189), < Gr. *6pvc, a helmeit, 4- m+k, a crest.] 
A genus of clavicom beetles, typical of the fam- 
il yCorylophidce. 
tSSSSir Oorylui (kor'i-lm), n. [NL., < L. oorylus, also 
smooth corvtot, usually referred to an unauthorised 


1286 


Oorylus 

hazel, wd this^to a hel- 

but L. form* is wndus, tor orig. * 00 - 

sutu8ssAS.*aesel, £. haecl: see toW.l A genus 
of shrubs or small trees, natural order Coryla- 
eeae, including the common hazel. There are seven 
species, natives of the temperate regions of the northern 
hemisphere, one of whuh is found u> the Atlantic States 
and a second on the Pacific coast of North America. The 
common hazel of Bui ope, C. AveUana, yields the varieties 
of hazelnut, flltmrt cobnut, etc. Some ornamental forms 
of tills species arc frequently cultivated. Turkey filberts, 
or Constantinople nuts, from Smyrna, etc., are the fruit 
ofC Cotuma 

[ss F. corvmbe , < L. 00 - 

r bu8 y < Qr. k6pvfij3oc % 
uppermost point, 
head, cluster of fruit 


corymb (kor'imb), n. 




Cfynt mOrabflii 

z. A colony of the polyps on a bit of seawted, natural size. a. Free 
stage (formerly called Sarttm), wine what reduced. 

or flowers, < w$pt*, a Oorynid* (ko-rin'i-dSL n. pi. [NL., < Coryne 
helmet.] In hot. : (a) + -idee.] A family or gymnoblastic or tubu- 


Any flat-topped or con- 
vex open nower-elus- 


larian hydroids, represented by the genus Co- 

- ryne . Also Corynatda, Corynotdev. 

ter. (b) In a stricter eorynidu Xko-rm'i-dan), a. and n. r< Corynida 
and now the usual + -on.] I o. Tubulanan, as a hydroid ; spe- 
sense, a form of in- cifio&lly, of or pertaining to the Corynida; co- 
determinate inflores- xyniform, in a broad sense, 
cence differing from the Q, s. A tubulanan hydroid, as a member of 
raceme only in the rel- the Corynidq. 

atively shorter raohis coryniform (ko-rin'i-ftm), a. [< NL. Coryne , 
and longer lower pedi- q. v., + L. fmmk shape.] Besembling or re- 
lated to the Corynida. 

Some medusolds, such aa Sartia prollfera and Wills! a, 
. . . which are probably oo» yntform, produce medusolds 
similar to themselvea by budding. 

^ w w Hudvy, Anat. Invert., p. 120. 

teri see corymb.] In bot, producing clusters Oorynodoi Ikor-i-nd'dfiz), n. £NL. (Hope, 1840), 
of berries or blossoms in the form of corymbs ; < Or. lut/nvodyg, dub-like, < nopevti, a club, + t Wof, 

- . - • m 1 A .All. « - 



Corymb o tPrunns MahaUb. 


cels. 


corymbed (kor'imbd), a . Same as corymbose. 
corymbi, ». Plural of corymbus. 
feorymbiate. corymbiated (ko-rim'bi-ftt, -a- 
tea), a. [< LL. corymbmtus, < corymbus, a clus- 


branched like a corymb; corymbose, 

, carymbifarotui (kor-im-bif ' e-rus), a. [< L. 
corymbifer (> F. cor umbif tore), bearing clusters 
(an epithet of Bacchus) (< corymbus , a cluster 


form.] A genus of beetles, of the family Chryso - 
melida , characterised among related forms by 
the suboonvex front with a strong groove at the 
internal superior border of the eyes, dilated to- 
(see corymb ), + ferre =' E. beafl), + -ous.'} In ward the top of the head, it is a large and impor- 

0r pr °* 

tracing flowers in corymbose clusters. and the islands of the Malay archi]>elago. 

Oorymbites (kor-im-bl ftz), n. [NL., < Gr. coryndd (kor'i-noid), a. [< Coryne + -oid.] Be- 
K6pvfi(3oc, top, head, cluster (see corymb ), + -tryg, sembling a oorynid ; coryniform. 

E. -ite*.] A genus of click-beetles, of the family Ctaryhha (kor'f ft), n. [NL., < Gr. Kopvtf, the 
Elaterida. The species are numerous, those of the head, top, highest point: see colophon.! 1 . A 

a Trtpim ' genus of palms with gigantic f an-staped Jeavea, 

corymbose (ko-rim'bos), a. [< corymb + -ose.] 

In oof., relating to, having the characters of, or 
like a corymb. Also corymbed . 

corymbosely (ko-rim'bos-li), adv . In a corym- 
bose manner; in the shape of a corymb; in 
corymbs. 

COrymbous (ko-rim'bus), a. [< corymb + -ous.] 

Consisting of corymbs. 

fQffmtalose, corymbulous (ko-rim'bu-ios, 

-lus), a. [< NL. *corymbulu8 (dim. of L. co- 
rymbus, a duster: see corymb ) + -ose, - 0110 .] 

Having or consisting of little corymbs. 

® 0 ffm 6 tm fko-rim'bus), ».; pi. corymbi (-bi). 

[L., < Gr. Kdpvfipog : see corymb.'] In Or. antta 
a* roll, knot* or tuft of hair on the top of the 
head, a mode practised especially by girls and 
young women. 

CmymorphA (kor-i-mdr'fS), n. [NL., short for 
Corynomorpha. < Gr. KopOvq, a dub, a dub-like 
budj + fwptf , form.] The typical genus of the 
family Corymorphiaa. It is sometimes placed 
with others in the family TubuUirUda. 

The dredge frequently brim up delicate pink or flesh- 
colored hydroid consisting of single stems, each support- 
ing a single hydranth. This hydrant!) hears two sets of 
arms, those around the free end of the proboscis being 
much shorter than those nearer the base. This form was 
called by Agassiz Corymorpha pendula 

Stand. Not. Hitt., I. 81. 



ft. A !Uh of the fan,. 

gian flakes, tyi lea by the genu* Cotyptuna, of 
varying limit* la different cJaarifleatW < a \ 
It Was originally detached from the Scombroid* of Cu 
vier to receive the species with a very long entire dorsal 
fin. (b) In Gunther’s final system it embraced AeanSkSpte. 
rypii eetto-seonWormM, with unarmed otorirndoteaffin 
without a distinct spinous portion, head and body com. 
pressed, vertebra in Increased number, and noesonbaaeai 
teeth. It thus included the typical OoryphahmoluoSl 
as the 

other authors, (c) In the latest systems it Is restricted 
to the genus Corypkama. The species are large in- 
habitlng the high seas of *the warmer regions, swift and 
active in their movements, and celebrated for their vary- 
ing hues when taken out of water and dying. 
Ooryphanina (korii-ff-sl'ni), n. pi [NL., < 
Coryphasna + -fna 3 .] In Gunthers early sys- 
tem, the fifth grodp of Scombridce, having one 
long dorsal fin without distinct spinous division 
ana no teeth in the esophagus. Subsequently 
it was raised by him to the rank of a family. 
Ooryphanin» (kor'i-ff.nl'nfi), n. pi. [NL., < 
Commbeena + -t»k».] The corypte«Ms as a sub- 
of Scombridce. Bee Coryphamidw. 

(kor-i-ft'nin), a. and n. X, «. 
or relating to the Coryphaminee . 

n. n. A fish of the subfamily CoryphceMnas. 
corypbtauoid (kor-i-f S'noid). a. and n. L a. Of 
or relating to the Corypheenidw. 

TT n. A coryphsBmd. 

ootryphms, corypheus (kor-i-ft'us), n.; jpi. 
ooryphm, ooryphet (-1). [< L. coryphaeus, < Gr. 
mpvfaioc, the leader of the chorus in the Attic 
drama, < Kopixrf, the head, top.] 1 . The leader 
of the chorus in the ancient Greek drama; 
hence, in modern use, the leader of an oper- 
atic chorus, or of any band of singers. — 2, An 
officer in the University of Oxford, originally 
intended to assist the ehoragus. The office is 
now merely nominal.— >3. A leader, in general. 

That noted corypheut [Dr. John Owen] of the Iudepen- 
detraction. South, Sermons, v. 40. 

coryphde (ko-rS-ft'), a. [F., < L. corypham: 
see coryphaeus.] 1. A ballet-dancer who takes 
a leading part. 

Six tall candles in silver candlesticks, each ornamented 
by a little petticoat of scarlet silk, which gave them the 
appearance of diminutive eorupMet pirouetting on one 
slender wax leg. Harper t Mag., LXXVI. 10 s. 

2. In omith., an African bush-creeper, a spe- 
cies of Thamnobia, T. corypham. 

(kor'i-fen), n. A book-name of the 
of the genus Coryphasna. 
corypheus, n. Bee coryphaeus . 

Oorypbodon (ko-rif'p-don), n. [< Gr. sopv^ij, 
top, point, summit, + Mw, Ionic for boobs 
(boovr-), ss E. tooth.] A genus of fossil Eocene 
quadrupeds, of the subungulate series, by some 
referred to the Amblypoaa (which see), it was 
originally based by Owen In 1846 upon a jaw found in the 
• London day, but subsequently represented by many speci- 
mens from the Eocene of Europe and the united States, 


both jaws, and 
is typical of a * 


Cer yp hm. 


O oi ym orp hida (kor-i-mdr'fl-dS), a. pi [NL., 
< Corym<trpha •¥ -iake.^ A family of gymno- 


natives of tropical Asia. The principal species are 
C. Taliera of Beniml, and C. umbraculi/rra, the talipot- 
palm of Ceylon. The leaves of the former are used by the 
natives to write upon, and of the pith of the latter a sort 
of bread is made, botfanpalm, talipot-palm. 

2. In eodl., a genus of African larks : a synonym 
of Megalophonus. C. apiatus is an example. O. 
R. Gray , 1840. 


1 the molars obliquely ridged. The genus 
family Coryphodontida. 

it (ko-rif f-dont), a. Aid a. [< Co- 


ryphodon(t-).] I, a. Having the cusps of the 
teeth developed into points, as in the genus Co- 
ryphodon. 

Us. A species or an individual* of the ge- 
nus Coryphoaon. 

OoryphoteiIMffi (kor'i-fS-don'ti-dS), a. pi 
[Nl., < Coryphodon(U) + idee.] A family of 
•fossil mammals, represented by the genus Co- 
ry phodon: synonymous with LopModontidaB. 
ooryiteria. a. Plural of corysterium. . 
M^steriu (kor-is-te'ri-fll). a. [< corysterium 
*f -ad.] Of or pertaining to the corysterium : 


blastictubularian hydroids, typified by the genus r^fyphJBi, a. Plural of coryphaeus. 

Corymorpha, in which the stalk of the solitary Oaryphraft (koM-ft'nl), a. [NL., < Gr. mpi- as, a corystericd secretion. 

•* feuva, a certain fish, assumed to be < Kipvc, a 


polyp is clothed with a gelatinous periderm, 
attaches itself by root-like processes, and con- 
tains radial canals which lead into the wide 
digestive cavity of the polyp-head. The freed 
medusa is hell-shaped, with one marginal tentacle, and 
bulbous swellings at the end of the other radial canals. 

Ooryne fkor'i-n 6 ), n. [NL., < Gr. sopbvrj, a club, 
a club-like bud or shoot.*] A genus of gymno- 
blastic ffydromedusee , typical of the family Co- 
rynida. Lamarck , 1801. 

oorynid (korii-nid), n. One of the Corynida or 
Corynida ; a coryniform hydroid. 

OaryidfU (ko-rin'i-dft), «. pi [NL., < Coryne 
+ -ida.] An order of hydroid hydrozoans, 
the oorynids or coryniform hydroids, otherwise 
known as the gymnoblastic or tubnlarian hy- 
droids, or pipe corallines. Bee OymnoNastea. 


helmet, 
ftopotf, the 



C n yp hm mm tfmittHt. 


pha. J 1. A genus of acanthopterygian fishes, 
Winding the dolphins, and representing the 
family Cory phm n ita .--9. A genus of cetaceans. 


oorystarium (kor-is-tS'ri-um), n.; pi. oory- 
stfria (-6). [NL., appar. < Gr. Kopvorfc, one 
having a helmet : see Coryetes.] In entom.. an 
organ analogous to the eoUeterium, found in 
the abdomens of certain female insects. It 
secretes a kind of jelly which serves as a cov- 
ering and protection for the eggs. 

Oom*M (ko-riB'tfe). n. [NL., < Gr. 
a helmed man, warrior, < *6fm r, brim, brimbt] 
1. A genus of crabs, giving name to the family 
Coryiiidm . In the male {be chafe are about 
twice as longas the body. LatrrtUe, IB62* See 
out tinder In entom. s («) Age- 

nus of lefybirfls, ot the ftmily Coccinetkaatt con- 
taining one tpeeUt. from Cayenne in Ireseh 
Guiana, iftfemt 2661. (6) tfehy- 

mes^t«^¥# ■ikm&Mmxmkm* ReMard,lBoo. 






atL.,<bom& 

A. Cun- 
ily of brachyu- 
rous decapo- 
dous crustace- 
ans, typified by 
the genua Go* 
rystes, contain- 
ing the long- 
armed crabs. 
Ooryitoidca 
(kor-is-toi'df- 

■ 5^ i 

< Oorystm + 
•oidea. ] A su- 
perfaxmly group 
or series of braehyurons decapod crustaceans, 
resembling the Maioidoa, bat having longer an- 
terin® and a very short epiatome. 

Corythaiz (ko-rith'a-ika), ft. [NL. (Uliger, 
18111, < Gr. KopvMig, helmet-shaking, i. e., with 
waving plumes,< ndpug (*optJ0-), helmet, + autottv, 
shake. l A generic name of the touracous, pi- 
carianbirds of the family Musophagida : asyn- 
• onym of Tnracus, which antedates it in use. 
Corythucha (kor-i-thfl'kg), a. [NL. (St&l, 
1878), also Coruthuoa; < Gr. *6pvc (scptA-), hel- 
met, 4* have.] A genus of heteropter- 
ous insects, of the family TingiUda, contain- 
ing small weak bugs which gather in great 
numbers upon the leaves of plants, as C. arcu- 
ata on the oak, the white C. AUata on the syca- 
more, C. juglandi s on the butternut, and C. gos- 
aypii on the cotton-plant, 
oorysa (k 6-ri'sS), a. [LL., < Gr. *6Ma, a ca- 
tarrh, perhaps < &6pvc, the head.] In pathol . , 
an acute inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the nostrils, eyes, etc. ; a cold in the 
head. . See oeama, 
cost, n. . See coss 2 . 

COB. An abbreviation of cosine. • 

COSat, n. [It. : see com 2 .] Same as com 2 . 
COsalitO (ko'sa-lit), n. f< Cosoda (see def.) 4 
-ite 2 .] A native sulphid of bismuth and lead, 
occurring massive, of a metallic luster and 
lead-gray color, first found in a silver-mine at 
Cosala in Mexico. Bjelkite is a variety from 
Sweden. 

Oosdnodiscns (koa'i-np-dis'kus), n. * [NL., < 
Gr. xfoiuvov, a sieve, + Autkoc, a round plate, 
a disk: see disk.] A genus of minute diato- 
. maceous algse. with simple disk-shaped frus- 
trates, remarkable for the extreme beauty of the 
markings on their surface. About so aperies have 
been described, chiefly inhabitants of the sea, but come are 
found in the fossil deposits in Virginia, the Bermuda*, and 
other localities. 

cosdnomancy (kos'i-np-manrsi), ft. [< Gr. k6- 
ok/vov , a sieve. 4* yavreia, divination ; cf . Koatu- 
vduavrtc, a diviner by a sieve.] An old mode 
of divination, consisting in suspending a sieve, 
or fixing it to the point of' a pair of Shears, 
then repeating a formula of words and the 
names of persons suspected of some crime or 
other act. If the sieve moved when a name 
was repeated, the person named was deemed 
guilty. 

The so-called ootcinomaney, or, as It is described in 
Hudibraa, “.th* oracle of sieve and shears, that turns as 
certain as the spheres.” E. B. Tytor, Prim. Culture, L lid. 

Ooednopora (kos-i-uop'$-rg), ft. [NL.. < Gr. 
Kknavov, a sieve, 4* it 6pog f a pore.] The typical 
genus of the family Coscinoporidm. Qolafim . . 
OOi^0^mr|A ^kos-Lnop^^id), a. A sponge 

OoBQiaop^dm (koa'i^$-por'i-d$), n.pl [NL., 
< Ooscinopora 4* -*!«.] A family of dtetyontiie 
hexaetlneliid silioious sponges, of calyciuate or 
expansive form, whose walls are traversed by 
straight tnfundibuliform canals opening alter- 
nately on either surface, and eovered only by 
the perforated limiting membrane, it includes 
the genera Qmetn*ptr*< Qu e M ardia, Leptophragma, and 
1 J i form i the others are 


I* shout 6 ihtlitmetew tone ofalom, Mack without 
» taster, and sparsely SoBsd Wv* with whitish 




ACB being the angle, the re- 
tlo of LC to DC or AC Is the 
cosecant ; or, DC being equal to 
unity, it u the line LC. 


Do mini o n Case-bearer ( Cojcinpftera deminicanm). 

a. larva, extracted from case: #, larva, with case; c. beetle, en- 
larged, Stowing punctures; d. sums, natural siset r, egg. enlarged i 
/, head of larva, enlarged, seen from beneath i g, head of male 
beetle, enlarged t A, mandible of same, on still Urge? scale; i, eggs, 
natural alee; J» Mg of larva with the daw-faint, on larger scale; A 
ma n dible of larva, enlarged ; l, maxilla oflarva, enlarged. (Lines 
Slow natural sixes, j 

hair, the pubescence on the under side being much denser 
and very conspicuous. 

OifCOTOb (koe'ko-rob), n. [Trinidad.! A fish 
of the genus CtcMasoma (family CickUdw): so 
called in the island of Trinidad. Two species are 
there known, C. Umnia and C. jnUonra. They somewhat 
resemble the sunflshea of the United States, and have 
similar habits. 

C0S6 1 , R. and v . See coze. 
cose 2 (kox), e. t . ; pret. and pp. cosed, ppr. cos- 
ing. [Yar. of corse*, q. v. j To exchange or 
barter. Jamieson. [Scotch.] 
cosec. An abbreviation of cosecant 
cosecant (kd-sfi'kant), *. [< co-8 + secant.] In 
trigonom.. the secant of an angle or are equal 
to the difference between a given angle or arc 
(whose cosecant it is) 
and 90°; the secant of 
the complement of the 
g[ven angle or arc. See 
complement. It is the ratio 
to the radius of the dtttauoe 
from the center to . the in- 
tersection of one side of the 
angle with the tangent to 
the circle parallel with the 
other side; or, if the raditfs 
of the circle be taken as uni- ‘ 
ty. it is this dlstanoe itself. 
Like all other trigonometri- 
cal functions, the c o se c ant Is 
generally expressed numerically, in terms of the radius as 
unity, 8ee trigonometrical /unctions, under trigonometri- 
cal. Abbreviated coeee. 

coatcttonal (kd-sek'shon-al), a. [< co-* + sec- 
tional.] In oof., belonging to the same natural 
section or group. 

coseismal (ko-sls'mal), a. [< co- 1 + Gr. act - 
c/idf, an earth quake," 4 -al : see seismic.] The 
term used by Mallet to designate the curve or 
line along which a wave of earthquake-shock 
“ simultaneously [synchronously] reaches the 
earth’s surface’’; the crest of a wave of shock. 
See homoseismal , isochrone , isoseismdl. 

The ooceiemal sons of maxlmnm disturbance. JR. MaOeL 

coseimnic (k6-sls'mik), a. [< co- 1 4- seismic.] 
Same as coseismal 

Circles called “isoaetsmio ” or “ coenetHie" circles. 

J. Milne , Earthquakes, p. 10. 

cosen 1 *, ft- and c. An obsolete form of cousin 1 -. 
cosen 2 , v. See cozen 2 . 

COSenage, n. See cosinage. 
eosmtim (k6-sen'shtent), a. [< eo-l + sen- 
tient.] Perceiving together, 
oosey, a. and it. See cozy. 

COSH 1 (kosh), ft. [£. dial., < MB. cosh, cosche, 
cosshej origin obscure. Hardly related to cos* 2 .] 
A cottage; a hovel. [Prov.Eng.] 

Coots, lytylle howse [var. coth, eoeehe, coeehe). 

Prompt. Pan. 

Cooke, a aorie house, [F.] cauerne. Palegrave. 

oosh 2 (kosh), a. [See cosy.] Neat; snug; 
quiet ; comfortable. [Sootoh.] 

OOSh 8 (kosh), ft. The husk of com. HaUiweU. 


odshdr 8 * a flee kosher. 

OOflherer (korii'dr-tar),. n. One who practised 
coshering. [Irish.] 

Commissioners were scattered profusely among idle omA- 
erere, Who claimed to be descended from good lrlsh fami- 
lies. Macaulay. 

coshering (kosh'^r-ing), n. [Verbal n. of cosh- 
er 2 , o.] In Ireland, an old feudal custom where- 
by the lord of the soil was entitled to lodge and 
feast himself and his followers at a tenant’s 
house. It was the petty abuse of a right of all feudal 
lords everywhere to be entertained by their vassals when 
traveling near the vaasals’ territories. This tribute or ex- 
action was afterward commuted for quit-rent. 

Cotheringe were visitations and progresses made by the 
lord and hit followers among his tenants ; wherein he did 
eat them out of house and home. 

Sir J. Davies, State of Ireland. 

Sometimes he contrived, In defiance of the law, to live 
by coshering, that is to say, by quartering himself on the 
old tenants of his family. Macaulay, Hist Eng., vL 

cosherjr(kosh / 6r-i), n. [< cosher 2 -4 -y*.] Same 
as coshering. 

COSiet, a. See cozy. 

COSiert (kd'shftr), n. [Also written cozier ; prob. 
ult. < ML. eustoe, cosere (> OF. cousdre. F. con- 
dre sc, Pr. coser , cuzir = Bp. coser 9 
coser a b It. cuctre), contr. of L. consuere, sew to- 
gether: see oonsute.] A cobbler. 

Do you make an alehouse of my* lady’s house, that ye 
squeak out your cozier*' catches without any mitigation or 
remorse of voice? Shak., T.X, i£ k. 

Same as con- 


ooaigaatoiry (ko-Mg'na-to-ri), a. and 
+ tignatory. J L a. Uniting with 


Chenstasma. The 




a recent i 


Ckiadnoptera (kos4-nop / t^r|), a. [NL^ < Gr. 
kdostu w, a Move, 4* irnpfo, wing.] A genus 
<if Chrys omeU des or leaf-beetles, of the group 
CkpMirm, ebaraoterised by separate front coxa, 
wm and not enUagisate eyes, and elytra with 
imaeturss not arrsraged ln rows. The spades are 
act numsroui, sad IqhsBit the new world. The egg Is 
envetoped ln an esersmeatUkws eoverlng, end is fastened 
- tp lmm si firiens plants If .mmm of a tei silken 

rfrmfnffns, tht DemlhtesgeSe- 


:6-sh€TH')» v. t. [< co-1 4* sheath.] 

To sheath two or more things together. [Bare.] 
OOCher 1 (kosher), v. t. [Appar. a freq. form, < 
cosh, comfortable : see com 2 and obey. T To feed 
with dainties or delicacies; coddle; hence, to 
treat kindly and fondly; fondle; pet [Colloq.] 
Thus she pothe r ed up Eleanor with odd fowl and port 
wine. TroUepe, Bsrehester Towers, xxiU. 

oodter 2 (kosher), v. t [< Ir, eosatr, a feast a 
he&oust ] To .levy exactions upon ; extort en- 
tertainment from. See coshering. 

A very fit and proper house, Sir, 

For suoh an idle guest to osetar. 

The Irish MudtiraeXUSOy 


cosignatory (kd-sig'na-tft-ri), ft. 
signatory. 

and n. r<co-X 
_ another or 
others in signing, as a treaty' or agreement: as, 
cosignatory powers. 

IL ».; pi. cosignatories (-yvl). One who unites 
with another or others in signing a treaty or 
agreement. 

It was dear to the cosignatories of the treaty of 18M that 
the only hope of tranquillity for Turkey waa non-interfer- 
ence in Its internal affairs. M. A. Rev., CXXVn. 804. 

cosighificative (kd-sig-nif'i-kA-tiv), a. [< co-i 
4- significative.] Having the same significa- 
tion. 

cosily, adv. See cozily. 

cosint, ft. and v. An obsolete form of cousin*. 
cosinage, cosenage (kiur'n-Aj), «. [< MB. co- 
sinage, cousinage. < OF. cosinage, cousinage, < 
oosin, cousin, cousin, kinsman: see cousin 1 .] In 
law: (a) Collateral relationship or kinship by 
bipod; consanguinity. (M) A writ to recover 
possession of an estate in lands when a stranger 
had entered and abated, after the death of the 
tresail (the grandfather’s grandfather) or other 
collateral relation. 

cosine (ko'sin), w. [< co- 2 4* sine 2 . A word in- 
vented by the JBnglish mathematician Edmund 
Gunter, about 1620.1 In 
trigonotn., the sine of the 
complement of a given 
angle (whose cosine it 
is). If from the vertex of the 
angle as a center a circle la 
described with any radios, the 
cosine is the ratio of the dis- 
tance from the center to the 
ACB feta* the angle, the foot of a perpendicular let tail 
22?° ** t° bc, or that of from the point of intersection 
of ouealdewlUi tbedrd. span 
the ltneBK. the other to the radius; or, if 

the radius it taken aa unity, 
the cosine is that dlstanoe Itself. The cosine of the arc or 
angle is the sine of its complement, and vice versa. See 
complement. Abbreviated cos,— Cosine lliltgTfil. the in- 
tegral 

x 

cost* . 

— du. 
u 

» 

Hyperbolic oosin#. Boo hyperbolic. 

COSmete (kos'mdt), n. [< Gr. KoafdjTtx, an ar- 
ranger, an«dorner, < tcoofteiv, order, adorn: see 
cosmetic.] In Gr. anUq a high officer of state 
who had supreme direction of the college, of 
ephebes. 

OOfB&Stlc (kos-xnet'ik), a. and ft. [s* F. cos- 
nttique = Bp. cosmdrieoaxPg.It. cosmetico, < Gr. 
KoautrriKd^, skilled in decorating, < Koagt/rdc, ver- 
bal, adj. of koo pelv, adorn, decorate, '< *6euoc, or- 
der, ornament: see cosmos*.] I, a* Pertaining 
to beauty; beautifying; improving beauty, par- 
ticularly the beauty of the complexion. Also 
cosmetical. 

And now, unveil’d, the toilet stands display'd. 

Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 

First, robed in white, the nymph intent adores, 

With head uncover’d, the eoemetiepo/wen. 

Pope, £ of the L., 1. 184. 



/- 



oosmettc 

IX. H. 1. Any preparation that renders the 
ok in soft, pure! and white, or helps or professes 
to be able to help to beautify or improve the 
complexion. 


Barber no more —a gay perfumer copies, 

On whose soft cheek his own cosmetic blooms. 

Crahbe. 

at. The art of anointing or decorating the hu- 
man body, as with toilet preparations, etc. 

For Cosmetic, it hath parts civil, and parts effeminate ; 
for cleannesH of body was ever esteemed to proceed from 
a due reverence to tJod, to society, and to ourselves. 

Bacon, Works (London, 1857), III. 877. 

cosmetical (koz-wet'i-kal), a. Same as cosmetic. 
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6. Of or pertaining to cosmism: .as, the comic 
philosophy.— Opsmioal bodies. See regular body . un- 
der body.— CoMmlo dust, matter in flue particles falling 
upon the earth from an extra-tferrestrial source, like me- 
teorites. The existence of such dust, in any sensible 
' “ * ‘ ‘ * :>f iron, 


theory or science of the origin of the universe. 


adoo- 

fically, 


amount, is iu great doubt; but particles of iron, pfcc., 
called by tills name have been collected at various times, 
particularly from the snow in high latitudes. Much so- 
called cosmic dust is only volcanic dust, which has been 
ejected from a volcano during its eruption ; such parti- 
cles may remain suspended in the upper atmosphere for a 
long period of time. See cryooonite. 

The microscopic examination of these Oceanic sedi- 
ments reveals the presence of extremely minute parti- 
cles, . . . which there is strong reason for regarding as 
_ cosmic dust. W\ B. Carpenter, Micros., | 706. 

dosmetfcfsB ( kos-me t ' i -do ),' n. pi. [NL., < Cos- cosmlcally (koz'mi-kal-i), adv. 1. Withrefer- 
\ family of opilionine arach- enoe to or throughout the cosmos or universe; 


universally. 

The theory of Swedenborg, so eosmicalty appUed by him, ~^nographe sTSm COmdjKofo : 
that the man makes his heaven asdhell. Jr. * k. . * - * 

Emerson, Literature. 

2. With the sun at rising or setting: as, a star 
is said to rise or set cosmically when it rises or 
sets with the sun 


metus 4- -idw.] A J 

nidans, of the order Pkdlangidca , represented 
by the genus Cosmetus. 

cosmetology (koz-ms-tora-ji), ». [< Gr. not rpy- 
r6q, well-ordered (see* cosmetic ), 4- -Aoyta, < Aeyav, 
speak : see -ology.] A treatise on the dress and 
cleanliness of the body. Dunglison. 

Oosmetomis (koH-me-t6r'nis), u. [NL., < Gr. 

Kwr/nyrdf, well-ordered, trim, adorned (see cos- cosmics (koz'miks), n, [PI. of comic : see-ics.] 
metic ), 4- bpvic, a bird.] A genus of beautiful Cosmology. [Bare.] 
oapriraulgine birds, the African standard-bear- OoSXniidSB (kos-mi'i 
ers, having a pair of the inner flight-feathers 
enormously extended and expanded, as in C. 
vexillarius and C. burtoni. Gr. It. Gray, 1840. 

Semiophorus is a synonym. 

OosmetllB (kos-me'tus), n. [NL. (Perty, 1830). 

< Gr. Kotrptjroq, well-ordered, trim : see cosmetic.] 

The typical genus of the family Cosmetidw. C. 
or mi tits is an example. 

Cosmia (kos'mi-ji), n. [NL. (Oehsenheimer, 

1816), < Gr. Kdoputq, well-ordered, regular, < *<>- 
a yog, oyder, ornament : sea cosmos 1 . ] A genus 


+ -id®.] A fauHly oi 
by the genus Cosmia. 


fttely stout or rather slender ; the prolioscis elongate, rare- 
ly short; anteume simple or nearly so ; palpi ascending; 
hind tibiw with long spurs ; fore wings moderately broad, 
various In color, often acute at the tips, and with the ex- 
terior border slightly oblique or undulating. The larvio 
have 16 legs ; they are elongate, bright-colored, and live 
trapped in leaves like tortridds: Tho pupae are short, 


or of its present constitution «ad order 
trine or account of the creation; §1 
the doctrine that the universe had a 
in time* 

If we consider the Greek cosmogony In Us entirety as 
conceived and expounded by Hesiod, we shall see that 'it 
is diametrically oppoaed to the astronomy of the fiafaylo. 
plans. Von Hardee, Univ. Hist (trans.), p. isi 

2. The origination of the universe; creation. 
[Bare.] 

The cosmogony, or creation of the world, has pussled the 
philosophers of all ages. Qoldrnntth, Vicar, xiv. 

Every theory of cosmogony whatever isat bottom an out- 
come of nature expressing itself through human nature. 

Maudsley, Body and Will, p. 881. 

»gyXL Bee cosmology. 

cosmographer (koz-mog'ra-IAr). n. [As F. eos- 
mographe as Bp. comdgrafo = Pg cosmography • 
= It. oosmografo , < LL. cosmographus, a cosmog- 
rupher, < Gr. Koepoypdtpoq, describing the world: 
see cosmography and -or.] One who investi- 
gates the problems of cosmography ; one versed 
in cosmography. 

Tbeeosmop rm phers, which first discovered and described 
TNI < C ttmia * ho roundnel1 * the earth. Bacon, Filum Labyr., 1 7. 

nootuid moths, typified CMm«»*phic,CO«mogr*pl>lc»l(kos-in^gMf'. 

dy mcler. lk '±*? 1 >' a - J= F ‘ oosmographique = 6p. cm- 
mogrdfico as Pg. cosmographico « It. cosmo- 
grafico ; as cosmography + -ic.] Relating to 
or dealing with cosmography; descriptive of or 
concerned with the world or the universe. 


6), n. pi. 

>f nootui 
They liave the body 


An old cosmographieal poet 

Selden, On Drayton's Polyolbton, Pref. 


pyriform, aCute at the anus, often covered with a bluish cosmograDhiC&lly (koz-md-graf'i-kal-i), adv. 
efflorescence, and are wrapped in leaves or moss on the 

ground. Usually written Cosmidce. Ouenie, 1852. See f n a cosmograpmc manner , with regard to or 
in accordance with cosmography. 



Cosmia teapexina. ( Line shows natural'slze. ) 

of noetuid mother, sometimes made the type of 
a family Cosmiidai. C.trapezina Is an example. Spe- 
cies are round in all q uarters of the globe. The larvro are 


cut under Cosmia. 

COSmism (koz'mizm), n. [< cosmos 1 4- -ism.] 
A name applied to the system of philosophy 
based on the doctrine of evolution as enunci- 
ated by Herbert Spencer. 
evolution , under evolution. 

Cosmo-- [NL., etc., cosmo- y < Gr. afapo-q, order, 
good order, ornament, hence (from the notion 
of order, arrangement) the world, the universe : 
see cosmos 1 .] An element in some words of 
Greek origin, meaning ‘the world’ or ‘the uni- 
verse.’ 

Qoamocoma (kos-mok'o-mji), n. [NL. (Fttrs- 
ter, 1856), < Gr. sdcrpoq, order, ornament, 4* ndptj, 
hair.] A genus of spiculiferous hymenopterous 
insects, of the family Proctotrypidce. They have 
the tarsi 4-Jointed ; the antennal club uot Jointed ; the 
abdomen petiolate ; and the fore wings widening gener- 
ally, with the marginal vein in the form of a dot. The 
species are very minute, and all are parasitic. Several 
are European, and one is North American. 


cles are found in all quarters of the globe. The larvre are wuiujnam ,*w « ww. Ainvriunii. 

naked, with small raised warts, aud feed on the leaves of COSmOCT&t (koz'mp-krat), n. [< Gr. Kfopog, the 

world, +.Kpareiv, govern ; with term, as in aris - 


trees. 

cosmic, cosmical (koz'mik, -mi-kal), a. [= F. 
cosmique = Bp. Pg. It. cosmico , < L. *cosmicus , 
oosmicos , < Gr. Koopacdc, < Koopof, the universe, 
order, as of the universe : see cosmos 1 .] 1. Of 
or pertaining to the universe, especially to the 
universe regarded os subject to a harmonious 
system of laws. But in the older writers it marks 
rather an opposite conception of the universe, as governed 
wholly by mechanics, and not by teleological principles. 

I can also understand that (as in Leibnitz's caricature 
of Newton's views) the Creator might have made the cos- 
inical machine, and, after settiug it going, have left it to 
itself till it needed repair. 

Huxley, Nineteenth Century, XXI. 490. 

By a connie emotion —-the 
wick's — I mean an emotion wl 
universe or nuni of things, viewed as a cosmos or order. 

ir. K. Clifford , Lectures, II. 263. 


The terella, or spherical magnet, cosmographieally set 
out with circles of the globe. 

Sir T. Browne , Vulg. Err., ii. 2. 

See philosophy of cosmograpbist (koz-mog'ra-fist), n. [< cosmog- 
raphy 4- -ist.] Same as cosmographcr. 
cosmography (koz-mog'ra-fi), n. [ss F. cosmo- 
graphte = Bp. cosmografia‘=z Pg. cosmographia = 
It. cosmografia , < LL. cosmographia , < Gr. ko- 
otsurypafla, description of the world, < Koopoyp&fw, 
describing the world (> LL. cosmographies, a 
coamographer), < Koapoq. the world, 4- yptyetv, 
write, describe.] 1. The science which de- 
scribes and maps the maid features of the 
heavens and the earth, embracing astronomy, 
geography, and sometimes geology. 

He now is gone to prove Cosmography. 

That measures coasts and kingdoms of the earth. 

Marlowe, Doctor Faustus, lit 1 . . 

Cosmography 

Thou art deeply read in ; draw me a map from the Mer- 
Fletcher, Wit without Money, ii. 4. 


tocrat, autocrat , democraty etc.] Ruler of the 
world: in the extract applied to the devil. 
[Bare.] 

You will not think, great Coemocrat l 
t tmit 


That I spend my time in fooling ; 

jy Sire, have we in the fire, 
lea 


uy tin 

Many irons, my Sire, 3 
Aud 1 must leave none of them cooling. 

Southey, The Devil's Walk. 


Nature contracted, a little cosmography, or map of the 
univerae. South. 

2. The science of the general structure and re- 
lations of the universe. «gyn. See cosmology. 

_ n. [= F. cosmolabe = 
, < Gir. n6opoqy the world, + -Mpov, 
< Xapp&vetv , AafteiVy take: see astrolabe.’] An 
early instrument, essentially the same as the 
astrolabe, used for measuring the angles be- 
tween heavenly bodies. Also called pantacosm. 


COSmocratic (koz-md-krat'ik), a. [As cosmo- 

crat + -ic ; with term, as in aristocratic, demo- v 

craticy etc.] Of or pertaining to a universal coimolatry (koz-mot'a-tri), n. [< 'Gr. itfopoq, 
monarch or monarchy : as, cosmocratio aspira- the world, 4- Aarpeia, divine worship.] Worship 

tionsoraims. paid to. the world or its parts. 

phrase is Mr. Henry Sidg- cosmogqixal (koz-mog'p-nal), a. [As cosmogony cosmolinc (koz'm^-lin), n. [< oosm(eHc) 4- -ol 
'filch is felt in regard to tho 4- -al7] Cosmogonic. + -ine%.] The trade-name of a residuum ob- 

I’he stupendous and oosmogonalphWmophy of the Blisg- tained after distilling off the lighter portions 
o x, , , vat Geeta. Thoreau, Walden, p. 318. of petroleum. It is a mixture of hydroearbont, melts at 

Hence — 2. Pertaining to universal order; har- comnogoner (koz-mog'S-nfir), n . [As cosmogony from 104* to 126* F., and it a smooth unctuous substance, 

r^^> hemuver8e; orderiy: the oppo - +^3 x Z iiffluttmWoJ'i-M) « [As F ««- 

coamogonlc,co«mogonlcal Pg. 4T 


site of chaotic. 

How can Dryasdust interpret such things, the dark, 
chaotic dullurd, who knows II 19 meaning of nothing com- 
mic or noble, nor ever will know ? Carlyle. 

8. Forming a part of the material universe, 
especially of what lies outside of the solar sys- 
tem. « 


kal), o. [= F. cosmogonique ss Bp. cosmogdniCo 
= Pg. It. cosmogonico; as cosmogony 4- -fc.] . Of 
or pertaining to cosmogony. 

The remarkable eosmogonioal speculation originally pro- 
mulgated by Immanuel Kant. 

Hudey, Nineteenth Century, XIX. 901. 

mogony ; one versed in cosmogony; specifically, 
one who holds that the universe had a begin- 
ning in time. Also cosmogoner. 

Wherefore those Pagan Cosmogonists who were thelsts, 
being Polytheists and Tfceogonist* alio, and asserting, be- 
side the one supreme unmade Deity, other inferior mun- 
dane gods, generated together with the world. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System (ed. 1887), I. 844. 

oocmogony (koz-mog'$-nl), «. [«■ P. 


we may now lairiy surmise that it was due to some pro 
vious collision ol cosmical bodies. 

J. Fiske , Cosmic Philos., I. 806. 
4 . In astron.y visible for the first time before sun- 
rise: only in the phrase the cosmical setting of a 
star 5. Inconceivably prolonged or protract- 
ed, like the periods of time required for the 
development of great . astronomical changes; 
immeasurably extended in space ; universal in 
extent. 


.Tlie human understanding, for nicss Bp. oomogonldd* Pg. It* oosmoponia, < 


which Mr. Spencer has turned so skilfully round upon its 
own antecedents— is itself a result of the play between 
organism and environment through cosmic ranges of time. 

Tyndall 


Koapoyovia, the creation or origin of the world, 

< Koopoy6voq, creating the world, < sdopoq , the oocmolOfF 
world, + •ywoct < y *yev t produce.] I* The wBp. 


cosmo- 

lopicOyX Gr. KoSpotoyucdq, pertaining to physical 
philosophy, < *Koopofa>yia : see cmmmoay and 
-ioal.] Pertaining or relating to cosmology. 

▲ comparison- between the probable meaning of the 
Proem to Genesis and the results of cosmological and 
geological {dence. Gladstons, Pop. Sci. Mo. , XXVIII. 618. 

EOgmplorically (koz-mf-lojl-kgl-i), adv . In 
a acMsmoloffical manner; from a cosmological 
point of view. 

Not long since, eosmologieaUy speaking, Jupiter was 
shining with cloudless self-luminosity. 

WimeheU, Worid-Idfe, p. 484. 

KMmologist (kofroufl'f-tist), ». [< eomolom 
4 • 4»t.) One whd inyestigate* the problem, of 
cosmology; one versed in cosmology. 
Comologitts have built up their several theories, aque- 

..u ■- of the earth. 

Origin of Worid, p. im 
h. (m msmdogk 
oosmohgUh<^9» 


ous or igneous, of the eariy elate of the earth. 



if 'ftbd^oyfo (ef. adj. KoeuotoYuc% } pertaining to 
physical pniloaophy ; see eofmokMfcoZ), < uda/mr, 
the worfa* 4* Aoyia, < Aiysiv, speak: see-otogy.j 

1. The general science or theory of the cosmos 
or material: universe. of its parts, elements, and 
laws ; the general dismission and coordination 
of the results of the special sciences. 

The facte of tbs External Onler, which yield a cosmology, 
are supplemented by the facteof the Internal Order, which 
yield a psychology, and the facte of the Social Order, which 
yield a sociology. 0. H. Lswes, Fop. Sot Ho., XIII. 414. 

2. That branch of metaphysics which is con- 
cerned with the a priori discussion of the ul- 
timate philosophical problems relating to the 
world as it exists in time and space, and to the 
order of nature — Rational cosmology, a philosophy 
of the material universe founded largely or wholly on a 
priori or metaphysical principles, and not mainly on ob- 
servation. « Syn. Cosmogony, Cosmology, Cosmography . 
Cosmogony treats of the way in which the world or the 
universe came to be ; cosmology, of its general theory, or of 
its structure and parte, as it Is found existing ; cosmogra- 
phy, of its appearance, or the structure, figure, relations, 
etc,, of ite parts. Each of these words may stand for a 
treatise upon the corresponding subject. Cosmology and 
oosmography are not altogether distinct. 

(koz-mom ' e-tri), ». [as P. cos- 
montftrie, < Gr. icfofiog, the world, 4- - fitrpla , < 
pkTftovy a measure.] The art of measuring the 
world, as by degrees and minutes of latitude or 
longitude. 

cosmoplastic (koz-mp-plas'tik), a . [< Gr. ko- 
ff/Mm/aoTt/c, the framer of the world, < KoofionAa- 
t rreiv, frame the world, < sdepog, the world, 4* 
rrMcmiv, form, frame: see play tic.] Pertain- 
ing to or concerned with the formation of the 
universe or world ; cosmogonic. 

The opinion of Seneca signifies little in this case, he be- 
ing no better than a cosmajdastick atheist ; i. e„ he made 
a certain plastick or spermatlck nature, devoid of all 
animality or conscious Intellectuality, to be the highest 
principle in the universe. 

UaUywU, Melampronoa (1081), p. 84. 

OOSmopolicy (koz-mo-pol'i-si), n. [< cosmopo- 
lite , after policy!.'} Cosmopolitan or universal 
character: universal polity; freedom from pre- 
judice. [Bare.] 

I have finished the rough sketch of my poem. As I 
have not abated an lota of the infidelity or cosmoitolicy of 
it, sufficient will remain, exclusively of innumerable faults, 
invisible to partial eyes, to make ft very unpopular. 

Shelley, in Dowden, L 841. 

cosmopolitan (koz-mp-pori-tan),. a. and ». [As 


The wild-goose hi more of a cosmopolite ttian wo: he 
breaks his fast in Canada, takas a lknchson in ths Ohio, 

, and plumes himself for the night in a southern bayou. 

TZtoreau, Walden, p. 842. 

n. a. Universal ; world-wide; cosmopolitan. 

English is emphatically the language of commerce, of 
civilisation, of social and religious freedom, of progressive 
inteUlgeuce, . . . and, therefore, beyond any 


OOMfl 

Oosns (kdn , it. A red wine grown in the de- 
partment of Ni&vre in France, similar in Haver 


lorn, of progressive 
id any tongue ever 


to Bordeaux, and improving with age. 
cosoverejgn (k5-guv'e-r&n), n. [< co-l -f sov- 
ereign.] A joint sovereign. 

Peter being then only a boy, Sophia, Ivan's sister of the 
whole blood, was joined with them as regeut, under the 
title of ethsoccreign. 


restricted to no one part or the social, political, 
commercial, or intellectual world; limited to 
no place, country, or group of individuals, but 
common to all. 

Capital is becoming more and more cosmopolitan. 

J . S. Mill. 

We revere in Dante that compressed force of life-long 
passion which could make a private experience cosmopoh* 
tan in its reach and everlastiug In its significance. 

Ijowell, Among my Books, 1st ser., p. 171. 

Hence— 2. Free from local, provincial, or na- 
tional ideafy prejudices, or attachments; at 
home all over the world.— 3. Characteristic 
of a cosmopolite : as, cosmopolitan manners. — 
4 . Widely distributed over the globe: said of 
plants and animals. 

XL n. One who has no fixed residence ; one 
who is free from provincial or national preju- 
dices; one who is at home in every.place; a 
• eitizen of the world; a cosmopolite, 
ooamopolltanism (koz-m$-pori-t$n-izm), «. 
[< cosmopolitan 4* -fom.1 The state of being 
cosmopolitan ; universality of extent, distyribu- 


cosmopolitan ; universality or extent, oiayt tui- 
tion, feeling, etc..; especially, the character 
of a cosmopolite, or citizen of the world. Also 
' called cosmopolitism. 

Ho [Comte] preached cosmopolitanism, but remained 
the quintessence of a Frenchman. N. A. Rev., GXX. 246. 

After the overthrow of the great Napoleonic Empire, a 
reaction agaiust cosmopolitanism and a romantic enthusi- 
asm for nationality spread over Europe like au epidemic. 

D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 418. 

oosmopolite (ko*-mop'6-Ut), n. and a . £= F. 
cosmopolite as Sp. Pg. It. oosmopoUta, < Gr. *o- 
opomoMrtKn a citizen of the world, < sdefiog, the 
world, + rroXlmc, citizen: see politic, polity.] 
L n. 1. A citizen of the world; one who is 
cosmopolitan in hie ideas or life. 

I come tumbling into the world a pure cadet, a true 
cosmopolite: not born to land, lease, house, or office. 

UovoeU, Letters, I. ri.6fc 
His air was that of a cosmopolite 
In the wide universe from sphere to sphere. 

Lowell, Oriental Apologue. 

ft. An animal or a plant existing in many or 
meet parte of the world, or hating a wide range 
of existence or migration. 


used by man, it is of right the cosmopolite speech. 

0. P. Marsh , beets, on Eng. Lang., 1. 

Goaznopolitical (koz'm$-pd-lit'i-k&l), a. [< 
cosmopolite, after political.] Universal; cos- 
mopolitan. 

To finds himselfe Cosmopolites, a citisen and member 
of the whole and onely one mystical 1 citie vniuenall, and 
so consequently to meditate of the Cosmopoliticall goa- 
ernment thereof. Hakluyt's Voyages, t 6. 

Kant says somewhere that, os the records of human 
transactions accumulate, the memory of man will have 
room only for those of supreme cosmopolitieal importance. 

. Lowell, Harvard Oration, Nov. 8, 1886. 

cosmopolitism (koz-mop'o-li-tizm), ». [< cos- 
mopolite 4- -ism.] Same as cosmopolitanism. 

The cosmopolitism of Germany, the ‘contemptuous na- 
tionality of the Englishman, aud theostentatiousaud boast- 
ful nationality of the Frenchman. Coleridge. 

cosmorama (koz-mp-rii'mli), n. [NL. f < Gr. k6- 
opoQ , the world, + bpapa, a’View, < 6pav, see.] A 
view or series of views of the world; specifi- 
cally, an exhibition of a number of drawings, 
paintings, or photographs of cities, buildings, 
landscapes, and the like, in different parts ox 
the world, so arranged that they are reflected 
from mirrors, the reflections being seen through 
a lens. 

The temples, and saloons, and cosmoramas , and foun- 
tains glittered and sparkled before our eyes. 

Dickens, Sketches by Box, xlv. 

cosmoramic (koz-mp-ram'ik), a. [< cosmorama 
+ -»c.] Relating to or like a cosmorama. 

cosmos 1 (koz'mos), n. [Also Zcosmos < NL. 
cosmos, cosmus , ML. cosmtts, < Gr. Kfopog, order, 
good order, form, ornament, and esp. the world 
or the universe as an orderly system.] 1. 
Order; harmony. 

Hail, brave Henry : across the Niue dim Centuries, we 
salute thee, still visible as a valiant Sob of Cosmos and Son 
of Heaven, beneficently sent us ! 

Carlyle , Frederick the Great, it. 1. 

Hence — 2. The universe as an embodiment of 
order and harmony ; the system of order and 
law exhibited in the universe. 

If wo take the highest product of evolution, civilized hu- 
man society, and ask to what agency all its marvels must 
be credited, the inevitable answer is— To that Unknown 
Cause of which the entire Cosmos is a manifestation. 

H. Spencer , Pop. Sci. Mo., XXV. 471, 

3. Any system or circle of facts or things con- 
sidered as complete in itself. 

Each of us is constantly bavins sensations which do not 

■ amount to perceptions [and J make no lodgment in the eo»- 
mos of our experience. 

T. U. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 1 145. 

4. [cap.] [NL.1 A small genus of Composites, 

related to the dahlia, ranging from Bolivia to 
Arizona; C. eaudatus is widely naturalized through the 
tropics. C. bipinnatus and C. diversifolius are frequently 
cultivated. . . 

cosmos 2 !, n. [A corrupted form (appar. for 
*comos) of Tatar kumtz: see famtar.] Fer- 
mented mare’s milk: same as kumiss. 

Their* drinke called Cosmos, which is mares milke, is 
prepared after this manor. Hakluyt's Voyages, L 97. 

They [the Tatars] then cast on the ground new Cosmos , 
and make a great feast. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 414.* 

COSmoSCOpe (koz'mo-skop), n. [< Gr. soapog, the 
universe, + axoneiv, view.] An instrument de- 
signed to show the positions, relations, and 
movements of the sun, earth, and moon; an 
orrery. 

cosmosphare (koz'mo-sfer), ». [< Or. adofioc, 


Brougham. 


00 specific (k6-sp$-sif'ik), a . [< co- 1 + specific.] 
Or the same species; eonspeoifie. 


COSgif, n. 


!.,< AS. Cass, a kiss: see Zciss,n. 


and v.] A kiss. 

The queen thus acorded with the Cros, 

A gens hym spak nompre speche ; 

The lady gaf the cros a cosse, 

The lady of love louge loue gun seohe. 

Holy Rood (E. K. T. 8.), p. 207. 

COM 2 ! (kos), n. [In phrase rule of coss, an early 
name for algebra, a half-translation of It. re- 
gola di cosa, lit. the rule of the thing: regola, 
< L. regula, rule; di, < L. dc, of; cosa, a thing 
(< L. causa, a cause, LL. a thing), being the 
unknown quantity, x: see rule, chose*, and x 
as an algebraic symbol.] The unknown quan- 
tity in an algebraic problem. Also cos, com . — 
Rule Of 00S8, an elementary algebraic method of solving 
problems ; algebra. 

cobs 8 (kos), n. [Also written kos. repr. Hind. 
kos as Bang. Zeros, a eoss, < 8kt. kroga, a call, 
calling-distance (e. g., Hind, gau-kos, the dis- 
tance at which one can hear the lowing of a 
cow), < V Zcrug, call, cry out.] In India, a road- 
measure of variable extent, ranging from I to 
2 miles (rarely more), being usually about 14 


the world, 4* ofaipa a sphere.] An apparatus 
for showing the position of the earth at any 
given time with respect to the fixed stars, it 

consists of a hollow glass globe, on which are depicted the 
stars forming the constellations, and within whicn is a ter- 
restrial globe. 

OOfUOfUOism (koz'm$-th£-izm), u. [< Gr. k 6- 
opoc, the world, 4- 6 e6g, God, 4- -ism: see ttefem.1 
Deification of the cosmos ; the system which 
identifies God with the cosmos; pantheism, 
oosmothetic (kos-m$-thet'ik), a. [< Gr. nAcpoq, 
the world, 4- Berucdg, < 6tr6g, verbal adj. of n- 
dbaiy put. assume, » E. do : see tfotf*.] Sup- 
posing the existence of an external worla; 
affirming the real existence of the external 
world. 

To the class of cosmotkstic idealists ths great majority 
of modern philosophers ore to be referred. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

Oosueo thatko Htolllm, is— Hit See the nouns 


measure of variable extent, ranging from I to 
2 miles (rarely more), being usually about 14 
miles, especially in Bengal. 

I determined to keep to the rood and ride round to the 
next bungalow at Narkunda,. . . . which is ten coss, or 
about fifteen miles away. 

W.U. Russell, Diary in India, II. 164. 

Qossack (kos'ak), n. [Russ. Kozak u, KazaZdL a 
Cossack; cf. Turk, kazdk, a robber; said to be 
of Tatar origin.] One of a military people 
inhabiting the steppes of Russia along the lower 
Don and about the Dnieper, and in lesser num- 
bers in eastern Russia, Caucasia, Siberia, and 
elsewhere. Their origin is uncertain, but their nucleus 
Is supposed to have consisted of refugees from the ancient 
limits of Russia forced by hostile invasion to the adoption 
of a military organization or order, which grew into a more 
or less free tribal existence. Tneir independent spirit 
has led to numerous unsuccessful revolts, ending in their 
subjection, although they retain various privileges. As 
light cavalry they form on element in the Russian army 
very valuable in skirmishing operations and in the pro- 
tection of the frontiers of the empire. 

COflSftZ (kos'az), n. pL [E. Ind.] Plain East 
Indian muslins, of various qualities and widths. 

cosaee (koa'e), It. [Of E. Ind., origin.] A brace* 
let. 

cosset (kos'et), n. [Cf . Walloon cosset, a suck- 
ing pig.] 1. A lamb brought up by band, or 
without the aid of the dam ; a pet lamb. 

Much greater gyffca for guerdon thou shalt gayne 
Then Kidde dr Cosset. Spenser, 8bep. Cal., November. 

2. A pet of any kind. 

Quar. Well, this dry nurse, I say still, is a delicate man. 

Mrs. Lit. And I am for the cosset his charge : did you 
ever see a fellow s face more accuse him for an ass 1 

B. Jonson , Bartholomew Fair, L 1. 

cosset (kos'et), v. t. [< cosset, n.] To fondle; 
make a pet or; nurse fondly. 

I have been cosseting this little beast up, in the<hqpea 
you’d accept it as a present. 

li. Kingsley, Geoffry Harnlyn, xxvl. 

Every section of political importance, every Interest In 
the electorate, has to be cosseted and propitiated by the 
humouring of whims, fads, and even more substantial de- 
mands. Fortnightly Rev., N. 8., XL. 146. 

cossict, cossicalt (kos'ik, -i-kal), a. [ar It. cos- 
sico ; as coss* 4- - ic , -teal. The true derivation 
having been forgotten, it was, later, ignorantly 
connected with L. cos , a whetstone.] Relating 
to algebra ; algebraic. 

There were sometimes added to these numbers certain ‘ 
signs or algebraic figures, called cossieal signings. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 414. 
algorism, an algebraical process of determining 
the value of an uuknown quantity.— COMftO numbers, 
powers and roots. 

OOBSidm (kos'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < Cossus 4* 
-Ida.] A family of nocturnal Lepidoptera or 
moths, taking name from the genus Cossus : sy- 
nonymous with EpkUidce (which see). 

C088Utf (kos'ist), a. [< toss* 4- -xst.] An al- 
gebraist. 

cossoletigt, a. Same as cassolette. 

C088UXH (koz'um). n. A malignant nicer of the 
nose, often syphilitic. Vumlimm . 

OoMma (kos'us), a. [NL., < L. cossus, a kind of 
larva found under the bark of trees.] 1. A 
genus of moths, of the family EpidUda (or 
COSSidat)\ the ghost-moths. Cossus Ugniperda, one 
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To ootfe dour, to require a great outlay, or involve or en- 
tail much trouble, ■offering, Ices, etc. 

Were it known that you mean aa you aay, aurely thoae 
wordea might cost You dear. 

Hooker , Docks. Polity, Pref. to ii., note. 


’T has often cost the boldest Cedar dear 
To grapple with a stonu. 

J. Beaumont, 


There tore I telle yow schqrttely, how a men nay goon 
with lytei ooetage end achortte tyme. ^ * oon 

MandevilU, Travels, p, 125. 
For more solempne In every mannes syght 
This feete was, and gretter of cottage. 

Than was the renal of hir marlage. 

Ckauo*r h Clerk's Tale (ed. Skeat), L mw 


Piyohe, L 89. fatal (kc'tjl), 0. [= F. Bp. Pg. OOStal .= It. COS- 

eot it cost. <«>*». < NL. oostalii (ML. •eostalie, In nent. eon- 
. tout, con, . ..» ^ glde of a h \ U)> < a » rib> ^ sid6( 

i costa, coast, ».] 1. In anat. : (a) Per- 

L. IV. *1 L iV- JJ. 


Goat-moth ( ligniferda }, reduced about one third. 

of the largest of the British moths, is called the goat-moth , 
from the disagreeable hircinc odor of the liirvun ; it ex- 
pands 8 to 81 iiu-hcB, and is of variegated coloration. 

2. [/. c.] Same as acne . 

COflSyphene (kos'i-fon), n. [< F. cossyphbne 
(Latreille).] A beetle of the genus Cossyphus, 
or of some allied genus. 

COSSyphore (kos'i-fdr), n. Same as cossy phene. 
Cossyphus (kos'i-fus), w. [NL., < Or. Kfoovfoe, 
a singing bird, perhaps the black ouzel ; also a 
sea-fish, j 1 . In eutom ., a genus of atraclieliate 
heteromerous insects, of the family Ttmebrio- 
nidat. Fabricius , 1792. — 2f. lu ttrnith ., a genus 
of stumoid passerine birds: same as Acrido - 
thcres. Dumdril. — 3. In ichth., a genus of per- 
coid fishes. Valenciennes, 
coesyilte (kos'i-rit), n. [< Gr. Kuffffv/wf, also 
Kfoaovpa, an island between Sieily and Africa, 
now called Pantellaria, + -ite 2.] A mineral 
related to amphibolo in form and composition, 
occurring in triclinic crystals in the liparite of 
the island of Pantellaria. 

COft 1 (k6st), n. [< ME. cost, < ONorth. cost, < 
Icel. kostr , m., choice, chance, opportunity, con- 
dition, state, quality, = AS. cyst, f., choice, 
election, a thing chosen, excellence, virtue, = 
OS. kust = OFries. kest, choice, estimation, 
virtue, = MD. D. kust = OHG. chust, cast, MHG. 
kust, G. kwrst , f., choice, = Goth, kustus, m., 
gakusts, f., test, proof; with formative -f, < 
Goth, kiusan = AS. cedsan (pp. coren), etc., 
choose: see cAoojtc.] If. Marnier; way and 
means. 

Bi-knowe alle the coetes of care that he hade. 

Sir Gawayne and the Orem Knight (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 2485. 

2f. Quality ; condition ; property ; value ; worth. 

Who-ao knew the castes that knit ar therinue [In the girdle] 
He wolde hit prayse at more prys, pamuenture. 

Sir Gawagne and the Orem Knight (E. E, T. 8.), 1. 1849. 
Chief men of worth, of mekle cost , 

To be lamentit salr for ay. 

Battle qf Harlow (Child's Ballads, VII. 188). 
At all OOStS. by all means ; at all events. [This phrase 
was formerly In dative singular, without the preposition : 

We ne inagen a Ire coate balden Crist bibode. 

Old Eng. Homilist, p. 21. 
It is now usually associated with cost?.]— NeedM OOStt, 
by all means ; necessarily. 

The night was schort, and faste by thodaye 

That need** coat he moste himselven hyde. 

Chaucer , Knight's Tale (ed. Morris), 1. 619. 

COtft 2 (k6st), v, t . ; pret. and pp. cost, ppr. cost- 
ing. [< ME. costen , < OF. coster , coustcr , F. cou- 
ter, cost, = Pr. Sp. costar = Pg. cuslar= It. cos- 
tare(=sD. kosten = OH G.*choston, MHG. kosten, 
G. kosten = Dan: koste = Sw. Icel. kosta, after 
Rom.), < ML. costare , contr. of L. constarc , stand 
together, stand at, cost,< com-, tdgether, + stare , 
stand: see constant.] 1. To require the ex- 
penditure of (something valuable) in exchange, 
purchase, or payment; be of the price of; be 
acquired in return for: as, it cost five dollars. 

Though it had coate me catel [wealth]. 

Piet* Plowman (B), Prol., 1. 204. 

There, there ! a diamond gone, cost me two thousand 
ducats in Frankfort ! Shot., M. of V., iU. 1. 

To have made a league of road among such rocks and 
precipices would have coat the state a year's revenue. 

Froude, Sketches, p. 78. 
2. In general, to require (as a thing or result to 
be desired) an expenditure of any specified 
thing, as time or labor; be done or acquired at 
the expense of, as of pain or loss; occasion or 
bring on (especially something evil) as a result. 

If it should cost my life this very night, 

IH gae to the Tolliooth door wT thee. 

Archie qf Ca' field (Child's Ballads, VL 91). 

„ . . He enticed 

Israel in Mittim, on their march front Nile, 

To do him wanton rites, which coat them woe. 

Milton, P. L., L 414. 

Difference in opinions lias coat many millions of lives. 

Swift, Gulliver's Travels, iv. 5. 

The President has paid dear for his White House. It 
has commonly cost him all his peace, and the best of his 
manly attributes. Emerson, Compensation. 


cost 2 (k6st), n. [< ME. cost, const, F. codt, cost, - 
= Pr. cost, costa = 8p. costo, costa = Pg. custa tne 

= It. costo = D. ko8t=z OHG. chosta, MHG. koste, etc. : see — 

G. host = Dan. Sw. host (ML. costa), cost, ex- taining to the nte i or the side of the body: as, 
pens© ; from the verb.] 1. The equivalent or costal 5^2?' (*) eostiferous: 

price given for a thing or service exchanged, *PPj* e £ t° those vertebrm which bear rite, and 
r * * ■* - ' “ to that part of the sternum to whieh rite are 

attached.— 2. In entom . . pertaining to the eosta 
or anterior edge of an insect’s wing; situated 
on or near the costa.— 8. In hot., pertaining to 
the costa or midrib of a leaf or fraud. 


purchased, or paid for; the amount paid, or 
engaged to be paid, for some thing or some 
service: as, the cost of a suit of clothes; the 
cost of building a house. Nothing has any coat until 
it is actually attained or obtained ; while price is the 
amount which is asked for a service or thing. 

By Flames a House I hir’d was lost 
Last Year : and I must pay the Cost. 

Prior, A Dutch Proverb. 

Value is the life-giving power of any tiling ; coat, the 
quantity of labour required to produce it; price, the 
quantity of labour 
change for it 


rent __ , , . 

which its possessor will take in ex- 
Buskin, Muuera J*ulveria, f 12. 


2. That which is expended ; outlay of any kind, 
as of money, labor, time, or trouble ; expense or is frequently opaque, 
expenditure in general; specifically, Meat ex- and is then called 
pense : as, the work was done at public cost. “jgfSSttSTtodSto 

Have we eaten at all of the king's coat f 2 Bam. xlx. 42. in the term costal only 
Let foreign princes vaiuly boast ^ 

The rude effects of pride and coat. 

Wader, Her Majesty's New Building. 

Passing to birds, we find preservation of the race se- 
cured at a greatly diminished cost to both parents and off- 
spring. H. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., | 276. 

3. pi. In law : (a) The sums fixed by law or 
allowed by the courff for charges in a suit, 
awarded usually against the party losing, ana 
in favor of the party prevailing or his attorney. 

Noliody but you can rescue her, . . . and you can only 
do that by puying the coat* of tlio suit- both of plaintiff 
and defendant. Dickena, Pickwick, xlvii. 


Veins . . . forming a single coated row of long areoUe. 

Syn. FiL, p. 628. 

Costal angle, in entom.. the tip of the wing.— Costal 
area, in mwm., a part of the wing or tegminum bordering 
the anterior nmnrin, and extending to the subcostal vein. 
In many of. the Orthoptera it has a different texture and 
appearance from the rest of the wing.— Costal cartilage. 
Bee cartilage.— Costal oells. in entom., the oells. nearest 
the costa, generally numbered from the base of the wing 
outward. One of them 



one or more cells be- 
tween the pterostig- 

wing. -COStal mar- inclosed by m and 4 la the costal celb 


gin, in entom . , the cos^ 
taori ' 


or anterior margin of the wing.- Costal plats, in Che- 
Ionia, one of a series of expanded dermal plates of bone, 
ankylosed with a rib, forming a part of the carapade. Bee 
cut under Cheloma.— Costal prooessts, in omith. : (a) 
The unciform processes given off by many ribs, overlap- 
ping succeeding ribs. (6) Certain parts of the sternum 
with which the ribs articulate. They are very prominent 
in passeriue birds. Sec cut under connate.— Costal vein, 
in entom., a large longitudinal vein or rib nearly parallel 
to, and frequently touching, the anterior margin, but in 
the Odonata separated from it by the marginal vein. 

( b ) The sum which the law allows to the at- C08t&Uy (kos'tal-i), adv. In entom.: (a) Toward 
tomey, to be paid by his client. -At all costs, the costa or front margin of the wing: as, a 
Bee cost!.— Costs of the oause or of the action, in law, band produced costally. (b) Over the costal 
the aggregate of cost* to which the prevailing party is on- vein . ag a u ne costally ailgulated. 
titled againBt liis adversary on reaching tin a) judgment in 1™ / + „ 

the cause.— Costs of the day, in Eng. law. Interlocutory CpStSl-HWT 60 _(kos tal-nervd), a. In bot., hav- 
coBts imposed on a party in respect to an incidental pro- mg the secondary nerves of the leaf spnngiug 
ceeding at the time it is taken or determined, as, for in- from the costa or midrib. Also costatovenoac. 

C 08 taTdt(k 0 B'«W),n [< ME. costard, an apple, 
costs which one allowed to aue without liability to costs a ribbed apple, a var. (accom* to -ara) 

of *costate (first found in later use); < ML. cos- 
tatus, ribbed, < L. costq, a rib: see cost&, and 
cf. costatc. Cf. also custard, ult. a var. of crus - 
tate. See -ard. Hence costard- or costermonger 
and coster.’] 1. An apple. 

The wfldiug, costard, then the well-known pom-water. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xvili. 

2. The head. [Humorous.] 

Take him on the coatard with the hilts of thy sword, and 
then throw him into the malmsey-butt, in the next room. 

Shak., Kioh. III., i. 4. 

Also costcrd. 

cogtftrdmongert (kos / t#rd-mung # g6r), ». Same 
as costermonger. 

Edg. Have you prepared the costardmonger? 

Night. Yes, and agreed for his basket of pears. 

B. Jomon , Bartholomew Fair, Iv. 1. 


liability 

voluntarily pays to his attorney, and is therefore, If sue 
cessful, allowed to tax against his adversary. To count 
the COflt. See counti.— To onb'l OOflt, With inconve- 
nience, suffering, or lost ; to one’s detriment or sorrow : 
as, that some one had blundered, ho found to hi s coat. 

What they had fondly wished, proved afterwards, to 
their coats, over true. KnoUea, Hist. Turks. 

Oh frail estate of human beings, 

And slippery hopes below ! 

Now to our coat your emptiness we know. 

‘ Dry den, Threnodia Auguatalls, 1. 401. 
1 and S. Expense, Worth, etc. See price. 

cost 3 (kost); w. [< L. costa, a rib, side : see 
coast . J If. A rib or side. 

Madu like an auger, with which tall she wriggles 
Betwixt the coats of a ship, and sinks it straight. 

B. Jonson , Staple of News, iii 1. 

2. In her., same as cottise . 



2. Having a ridge or ridges; ridged, as if 
ribbed. Specifically— (a) In entom., having several 
broad elevated lines or ridges extending in a longitudinal 
direction. (6) In hot., having one or more primary longi* 
tudinal veins or ribs, a* a leaf, (c) In conch, having ridges 
crossing the whorls and parallel with the mouth of the 
shell, m in univalves, tor example Uarpidae. or radiating, 
in bivalves, for example most CardOda. “ 


COSta (kos'tft), n. ; pi. cosUjb (-t$). [NL., < L. 
costa , a rib, a side : see cosfl and coast, n.] 1 . In 
anat . : (a) [L.] A rib. (b) A border or side 
of something: specifically applied to the three 
borders or costas of the human scapula or shoul- 
der-blade — the superior or coracoid, the poste- 
rior or vertebral, and the anterior or axillary, sags, in entom., those eggs which have raised ribs run- 
(c) A ridge on something, giving it a ribbed ap- fro™ v 

pCarance.— 2. In eodl. : (a) In entom.: (1) A C 0 itatCTen<»C (kos-t&-t5-vfi n6s), a. [<L. cos- 
broad, elevated longitudinal line or ridge on a ribbed (nee costate), + venosus, having 

surface. (2) The anterior border of an insect’s v ®l n * : costaUnerved. 

wing, extending from the base to the apex or coatayt, A Middle English form of coast. 
outer angle. Hence — (3) The space on the Dounward ay in my pleiyng, 

wing bordering the anterior margin. (4) The . The ryver syde eoaMyng. 

costal or anterior vein, (b) In conch., the ridge • « « jwm.qfthsB • 

or one of the ridges of a shell, (e) In Actino- 6°*tean + 

soa, an externalvertical ridge marking the site ^ a ^ 

of a septum within, (d) In CHnoidea, a row of names of all the joint adventurers in a mtoe, 

plates succeeding the inferior or basal portion iwunber of shares each holds. A sfesre- 


of the cup.— 8. El bot., a rib or primary vein; a 
midrib or midnerve of a leaf or frond, 
costaget, *• [ME., also coustage ; < OF. costage, 
ooustage (a Fr. costatge; ML, oo&tagium), < cos- 
ter, cost: see cost 2 + -age.] Cost; expense. 


holder who wishes to leave the company oan do 
so by getting his name, removed from the eost- 

^pok.-oost-book system, in Cornish minim » 
of keeping mining aooounte and managing a Jokit-woc* 
company, by which any one of (he ad vwjtnreni can with- 
draw on due notioe, the accmmta being luiph In such a tssnr 


jmt that the siaet financial condition of thf mine may be 
»« sny time easily made out 

DOrtilH (kos-t$n '), e. i, [< Com. cothas, drop- 
ped, + ftw*» (LL. stanniw), tin.] In mining, 
to endeavor to ascertain the position of a lode 
by sinking pits through the soil to the bed-rock, 
the generalolreetibn of the lode having been, aa supposed, 
approximately ascertained by means of work already dtnfe, 
toe object of oosteanlng Is to trace the lode still further 
through ground where its outcrop is not visible ou the sur- 
face. 

■ ittinillg (kos-tg'ning), a. [Verbal n. of cos- 
tean. t\] In mining, the process of sinking pits 
to discover a lode. , [Cornwall.] 

COftean-pit (kos-tffirpit), n. in Comtek min- 
ing, a pit sunk to the bed-rock in oosteanlng. 
[Cornwall.] 

costeiet, v. See costay, coast. 

COStelia, ft. Plural or costellum. 
coitellate (kos-tel'ftt), a. [< NL. costeUatus, < 
costellum , a little rib : see costellum . ] 1. In hot., 
finely ribbed or oostate. — 2. In anat. and sodl., 
finely ridged, as if ribbed with costella. 
COStoUnm (kos-tel'um), ft.; pi. costella (-&). 
[NL., neut. dim. of L. costa , a rib: sec costa, 
coast. 1 In anat., a small or rudimentary rib. 
coster 1 (kos't&r), n. [Abbr. of costermonger.] 
Same as costermonger: 

“ Feyther M had been “ a cotter" and, in Lixbeth's.phrase, 
had “got a breast trouble/’ which, with other troubles, 
had sent the poor soul to the church-yard. 

Harper * Mag., LXXVI. 140. 

coster 9 (kos'tGr), n. [< ME. coster , also (with 
excrescent -d) costerd, < OF. costiere (> ML. cos - 
terium), a side hanging, prop, adj., < ML. *cos- 
tarius, of or at the side, < L. costa, side: see 
costa coast.] 1. Eccles ., tbp side hangings of 
an altar, (a) That part of the altar-cloth which hangs 
down at either end. (b) One of the side curtains which 
serve to iuclose the altar and to protect it from drafts. 
2f. A piece of tapestry or carpeting used as a 
email hanging, as the valance of a bed, the hang- 
ing border of a tablecloth, and the like. 

Also called costering. 

coster-boy (kos't$r-boi), n. A boy who sells 
costards, fruit, vegetables, etc., in the streets. 
Davies. [Eng.] 

Laying down the law to a group of coster-boys, for want 
of better audience. Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xxiv. 

costerdH, «. Same as costard. 
iiSSterd 9 !, n. An obsolete form of coster 9 . 
COSterilt, n. Same as costrel. 

COStetillg (kos'ter-ing), n. [< coster 9 + -ing.] 
Same as coster 9 . 

costermonger (kos't&r-mung'gfcr), n. and a. 
[For coster dmonger, for costar dmonger, < costard 
+ monger. Sometimes shortened to coster .] 
L ft- A hawker of fruits and vegetables. Also 
coster , and formerly costar dmonger. 

Virtue ia of so little regard in these costermonger'* times, 
that true valour la turued bearherd. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV. , i. 2. 
And then he’ll rail, like a rude costermonger , 

That school boys had couxened of his apples. 

Beau, and FI . , Scornful Lady, iv. 1. 

IL a. Mercenary; sordid. Nares. 
COffteVOTLSt, a. Same as costious. 

COSt-frec (kdst'frS), adv. Free of charge ; with- 
out expense. 

Her duties being to talk French, . . . and her privileges 
to live cost-free and ... to gather scraps of knowledge. 

Thackeray , Vanity Fair, ii. 

costfolf, a. [ME. costqful; < cost 9 + -fid.] 
Costly. 

A eostefuUe clothe ii tokyn of poverte. 

. Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fund vail), p. 31. 

cboticartUASe (kos-ti-kttr' ti-laj ), f». [< L. costa. 
rib, 4* cartilage.] A costal cartilage ; a sternal 
rib, when not ossified. B. G. Wilder . 
cosMoartikfinoiui (kos-ti-kftr-ti-laj'i-nus), o. 
[< oosHoartUage (-gin-) + -ot«.] Of or pertain- 
f to a oostioartfiage. 

1 (kos-ti-s6r'vi-k$l), a. [< L. costa, 

rib, 4- cervix ( cervic -), neck, 4r -of.] In anat., 
pertaining to the ribs and neck: as, a costicer - 
vioal muscle: specifically said of tiie coBtioer- 
viealis. 

COStiteoUfl (kos-tif'g-rus), a. [s= F. costtf&re; 
< L. costa, rib, 4* ferre, m E. bear V 4*. -ous. j In 
anat., rib-bearing: applied to those vertebra), 
as the dorsal vertebra of man, which bear free 
articulated ribs, and to those parts or processes 
of the sternum of some animals, as birds, to 
which ribs are Jointed. 

. The itenuun hot no eostifermu median backward pro- 
hmgatkm, all the ribs being Attached to its aides. 

. Huxley, Anat Vert, p. 108. 

COfttlfonn. (kos'ti-fdrm), o, [< L. costa, rib, 4- 
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oosta or ridge: as, a costiform interspace be- 
tween stria. 

ooetifousf, a. Same as costious. 
ooetilef, n. [ME., < OF. coustille , a short sword, 
a sort of dagger or poniard: see cotetril.] A 
dagger; a poniard. 

Gaffray hvm smote vppon tlio hanche so 
Wyth a eostile which in hys sleife gan hold that his Ies- 
seron failed and broke to. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. »E. T. 8.), L 4384. 

COStile-iront. n. [ME. costde-yre : see costile.] 
Same as eostile. 


Soma, shape.] 1. In anat., formed or shaped 
Bkearib.— -2. In sntom., having the “ 


\ form of a 


L 4883. 

oostdoust, a. [ME. cosUfous, costevous , costious , 
costyous, costuous, coustous, < OF. costeous, cous- 
teus , F. codteux, costly, < coste , cost: see cost 2 , 
«., and -ou*.] Costly. 

He that makethe there a Feste, be it nevere so costifous, 
and he have no Neddres, he hatlie no thanke for his tra- 
vaylle. MandeviUe , Travels, p. 208. 

costispinal (kos-ti-spi'nal), a. [< NL. costtepi- 
nalis. J In anat., of or pertaining to the ribs and 
.spinal column; costovertebral. Coues. 
costive (kos'tiv), a. [Early mod. E. costyfe; < 
OF. costeve , i. e., coste v6 (mod. F. restored con- 
stipi), < L. oonstipatus , crammed, stuffed, pp. 
of constipare, press together, > costever , costiver , 
costuver , cram, constipate: see constipate.] i. 
Suffering from a morbid retention of fecal mat- 
ter in the bowels, in a hard and dry state; hav- 
ing the excrements retained, or the motion of 
the bowels sluggish or suppressed ; constipated. 
— 2. Figuratively, slow in action; especially, 
slow in giving forth ideas or opinions, etc.; 
uncommunicative; close; unproductive. [Ob- 
solete or archaic.] 

• Who is, 

Indeed, sir, somewhat cost i pc of belief 
Toward your stone ; would not bo gulled. 

B. J onion, Alchemist, ii. 1. 
While faster than his costive Drain indites, 

Philo's quick Hand in bowing Letters writes. 

Prior , Ou a Person who wrote 111 against Me. 
Yon must be frank, but without indiscretion ; and close, 
without l>eiug costive. Lord Chesterfield. 

3f. Hard and dry; caked. 

Clay in dry seasons is costive. Mortimer , Husbandry. 

4. Producing costiveness. [Rare.] 

Dlood-boyling Yew, and costiue Misaeltoe :* 

With yce-cold Mandrake, and a many mo 
Such ratal I plants. 

Sylvester , tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii.. The Furies. 
COStively (kos'tiv-li), adv. With costiveness. 
C08tiven68S (kos'tiy-nes), n. 1. A morbid re- 
tention of fecal matter in the bowels. See con- 
stipation. 

Costiveness has ill effects, And is hard to be dealt with 
by physick. Locke, Education. 

2. Figuratively, slowness in action; especially, 
slowness or difficulty in giving forth or utter- 
ing, in a general sense; closeness; reticence. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

In the literary and philosophical society at Manchester 
was once a reverend disputant of the same costiveness in 
publick elocution with myself. Wakefield, Memoirs, p. 216. 

costless (kdst'les), a. [= D. kosteloos ; < cos f 2 , 
M., 4* -less.] Costing nothing; not involving 
expense. 

costlewt, a. [ME., < cost# 4- -lew, an adj. term., 
also in drunkelew, q. v.] Costly; sumptuous. 
Chaucer. 

And at the west dore of Powles was made a costlew pa- 
gent, renning wyn, red claret and whit, all the day of the 
marriage. Arnold's Chronicle (160*2), p. xli. 

costliness (kdst'li-nes), n. The character or 
fact of being costly; expensiveness; richness ; 
great cost or expense ; sumptuousness. 

Alas, alas that great city, wherein were made rich all 
that had ililpa in the oca by reason of her costliness ! 

Rev. xviii. 10. 

Though not with curious costliness , yet with cleanly 
sufficiency, it entertained me. Sir P. Sidney. 

COStly (kdrt/li), a. [< ME. costily, {or costely 
(s D. kostelijk = MHG. kosteUch, &. kdsilich = 
Dan. kostelig = Sw. kostlig a Norw. kosteleg a 
Icel. leostUgr, kostuligr ); < cost 2 + -fy 1 .] I. 
Of great priee; acquired, done, or practised at 
much cost, as of money, time, trouble, etc. ; ex- 
• pensive; rich; occasioning great expense or 
expenditure : as, a costly habit ; costly furniture ; 
costly vices. 

Then took Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard, very 
costly. John xU. 8. 

In itself the distinction between the affirmative and the 
negative is a step perhaps the most costly Ip effort of any 
that the human nund is summoned to take. 

Be Q u i noty , Herodotus. 
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It Is only by the rich that th e costly plainness which at 
once satisfies the taste and the imagination ia attainable. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d scr., p. 822. 

2. Lavish; extravagant. [Rare.] 

A dagger, in rich sheath with jewels on it, . . . 

At once the costly Sahib yielded to her. 

Tennyson , Aylmer’s Field. 

«*8yn. L Precious, etc. See valuable. 

costly (kdst'li), adv. In a costly manner; ex- 
pensively; richly; gorgeously. 

Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 

Painting' thy outward walls so costly gay ? 

Shak., Sonnets, cxlvi. 

COStm&ry (kost'ma-ri), n. [In Palsgrave (1530), 
cost mary , translated by F. coste marine. Cf. 
rosemary , where -mary = marine. The second 
element, however, is usually understood as re- 
ferring to the Virgin Mary (as if ML. *costus 
Marks ) ; the orig. form said to be ML. *costus 
amarus : L. costus , a plant (see cost * ); amarus , 
bitter.] A perennial plant, Tqnacetum Balsa - 
mita, of the natural order Composite, a native of 
the south of Europe, long cultivated in gardens 
for the agreeable fragrance of its leaves. 

The purple Hyacinthe, and freah Costmarie. 

Spenser, tr. of Virgil’s Gnat. 

Costmarie is'put Into ale to steep. Oerarde. 

costo-. Combining form, in some recent scien- 
tific compounds, of Latin (New Latin) costa, a 
rib. 

costo-apical (kos-td-ap'i-kal), a. [< NL. costa , 
a rib, 4* L. apex (apic-), apex, 4* -of.] In en- 
tom., near the outer or apical end of the costal 
margin of the wing: .as, a costo-apical spot. 

COBtocentral (kos-td-sen'tral), a. [< L. costa , 
a rib, + centrum, center, 4 r -al.] Same as cos- 
tovertebral. 

costoclavicular (kos^to-kla-vik'fi-lftr), a. 

L. costa, a rib, 4- NL. davicula , clavicle.] 
anat., pertaining to the first rib and to the 
clavicle: applied to the rhomboid (costocla- 
vicular) ligament which connects these parts. 

COStocolic (koH-td-koPik)’, a. [< L. costa, a rib, 
4- colon , colon: see colon?, colic.] In anat., 

pertaining to ribs and to the colon Gostooolic 

ilgamsnt, a fold of peritoneum forming a kind of mesen- 
tery for tbe spleen, and passing from the left colic flexure 
to the under surface of the diaphragm, opposite the tenth 
and eleventh ribs. 

costocoracoid (kos-to-kor'a-koid), a. [< L. 
costa , a rib, 4- NL. coracoides , coracoid.] In 
anat., pertaining to the ribs and to the coracoid 
process of the scapula : applied to a dense mem- 
oraiie or thick sheet of deep fascia, continuous 
with that of the arm and breast, attached to 
the clavicle and coracoid process of the scapula, 
inclosing the pectoralis minor and subclavius 
muscle, protecting the axillary vessels and 
nerves, and pierced by the cephalic vein and 
other vessels. Also coracocostal . 

COStomt, n. and v. An obsolete form of custom. 

costomaryt, a. and n. An obsolete form of cus- 
tomary. 

COgtoretf, n. Same as costrel. Solon, Old Eng. 
Potter, p. 16. 

costoscapular (kos-to-skap ' u-1 jir ) , a. K L. cos- 
ta, a rib, 4* scapula , scapula, + -or 2 .] In anat., 
pertaining to ribs and to the scapula ; connect- 
ing these parts, as a muscle: specifically said 
of the costoscapulari8. 

coBtoscapularis (kos-td-skap-u-la'ris), a. used 
as h.; pi. costoscapulares (-r$z)*. [NL., < L. cos- 
ta, a rib, + scapula, scapula.] A muscle of the 
thorax arising from many ribs, and inserted 
into the vertebral border of the scapula. Also 
called serratus magnus. See serratus. 

OOStOfiternal (kos-to-st£r'nal), a. [< L. costa, a 
rib, + NL. sternum, breast-bone, 4- -of.] In anat., 
pertaining to a rib or costal cartilage and to the 
sternum: applied to ligaments connecting these 
parts, or to articulations between them. 

COStotome (kos'to-tom), n. [< L. costa , a rib, 
4* Gr. roads, cutting, verbal adj. of Tc/wetv , ra- 
yeiv, cut. J A knife, chiseL or shears used in dis- 
section for cutting through the costal cartilages 
and opening the thoracic cavity; a cartilage- 
knife. 

costotransverse (kos'tft-trans-vers'), a. [< L. 
costa , a rib, 4* transversus, transverse.] In 
anat., pertaining to a rib and to the transverse 
process of a vertebra: applied to the interos- 
seous ligaments connecting these parts, 
costovertebral (kos-td-vCFtf-bral), a. [NL., 
< L. costa, a rib; + vertebra , a joint, vertebra, 
4- -ah] In anat., pertaining to a rib and to 
the body of a vertebra : applied to the stel- 

* late ligaments connecting these parts. Also 
oostocentral. 



rib, + 
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(kos-td-zif'oid), a. [< L. costa, a oostw-root (kos'tus-rflt), a. [< Costus, NL. OOtA 

r. gipmdrft, eusiform: see xiphoid,] In specific name from native name, + roof,] The coat 

costal cartilage and to the root of Saussurea Lappa (Aueklandia Costus ), a eoM — , 

sternum: as, ncostoxiph- composite plant of Cashmere, it is collected In late,] Same as confabulate, 
enormous quantities for the Chinese market, and is used cot 86. a. Plural of oota. 



11 flamA os /vio /^7 largely m a medicine in India. It has a pungent aromat- 

00 5? e ? + V as ooofrof. ic taste, and an odor like that of orris-root. 

OOfltrel (kos trel), n. [Also costnl, < ME.coa- eosnbordin&te (kd-sub-flr'di-nftt), a, [< co- 1 
trcl, costrcUe, costnl, also costret, costred !, a + subordinate.] Equally subordinate ; equiva- 
dnnkmg-cup or flask (ML. costrcllus, costcrel- j en t as suborders: as, cosubordinate groups in 
Zu»0, < W. ratfrrf, a cup, flagon ] A flask, zoelo gy. Jfirarf. 

flagon, or bottle; specifically, such a vessel of cog^preme (ko-su-prem'), a, and n, [< co- 1 + 

supreme.] I. a. * Equally supremo. 

II. n. A partaker of supremacy. 

The phasnix and the dove, 

C<h*uprems* t and stars of love. 

Shak., The Fhamix and Turtle, 1. 51. 

cosurety (ko-shflr'ti) 

[< co-l + surety.] 
other or others, 
cosy, a. and n. See ooey. 

COSynt, n. and a. Middle English for cosin , now 
connin' . 

COt 1 (kot), ,n. [Intimately connected with cotc 1 , 
a different form, differently used, but closely 
related : (1) Cot 1 , < ME. cot , kot, a cot, cottage, 


cotaget, 

Ootalpa 

lame; 


h. An obsolete spel 
(k$-tal' 


Scorn beei 


w. [NL.] 
les, of the fai 


ot cottage 
A genus of 
ly Scarabaidn. 



ti), n, ; pi. cosureties (-tiz). 
One who is surety with an- 



Costrels. 

x. old form, of leather; a. old form, of earthenware; j, modern form 
{ West or Kngliind), of earthenware. 

leather, wood, or earthenware, often of a flat- 
tened form, and 'generally with ears by which 
it may be suspended, used by British laborers 
in harvest-time. Sometimes called pilgrim’s 
bottle. 

Therwlthal a costrsl t&keth he tlio, 

And swyde, " Hereof a draught or two 
Gif hyin to dry like.” 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2606. 
A youth, that, following with a costrel , l>ore 
The means of goodly welcome, flesh and wine. 

Tennyson , Geraint 

COStrellt. costrellef, COStrilt, n. Obsolete 
forms or control. 

cost-sheet (kdst'shfit), n. A statement showing 
the expense of any undertaking. 
costume 1 ^ n. An obsolete form of custom. 
OOStume 2 (koa-tum' or kos'tum), n. [= D. kos- 
tuum ==• G. costum = Dan. kostumc , < F. costume 
(the orig. P. word being coutume) = Pr. costum, 
costuma, < It. costuma = OSp. costume = Cat. 
costum = Pg. costume (cf. Sp. costumbre ), < ML. 
costuma , ult. < L. consuetudo (-din-), custom : see 
custom , wliich i? a doublet of costume.] 1 . Cus- 
tom or usage with respect to place and time, 
as represented in art or literature; distinctive 
character or habit in action, appearance, dress, 
etc. ; hence, keeping or congruity in represen- 
tation. [This is the sense m which the word 
was first used in English, in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century.] 

Sergius Paulus wears a crown of laurel : this is hardly 
reconrileable to strict propriety, and to the costume , of 
which Kaffaeie was in general a good observer. 

Sir J. Reynolds, Discourse 12. 
The crmqtdo was not current, as it should seem, at Ven- 
ice, though it certainly was in England at the time of 
Shakesix/are, who has here iudulged his usual practice of 
departing from national costume. 

Dyoc, UL of Shakespeare, II. 27a 

2. Mode of dressing; external dress. Specifically 
—(a) An established mode or custom in dress ; the style of 
dress peculiar to a people, tribe, or nation, to a particular 
period, or to a particular character, profession, or class of 
people. (b) A complete dress assumed for a special occa- 
sion, and differing from the dress of every-day life : as, a 
court costume (the dress required, to he worn by a person 
who is presented at court), (c) ’A complete outer clreas 
for a woman, especially one made of the same material 
throughout : as, a walking-costume. 

All rontume oft a man is pitiful or grotesque. It is only 
the serious eye peering from and the sincere life passed 
within it, which restrain laughter and consecrate the cos- 
tume of any people. “ 

costume 2 

turned, 
costumer , 

costume; provide appropriate dress for: as, to 


chamber, cell (cott tor cote onee in comp, schep- 
cott, a sheep-cote), < AS. cot, neut., pi. cotu, a 
cot, cottage, a chamber (used in Mat. xxi. 13 
to translate L. speUtnca , a den, so. of thieves), 
as ONorth* cot, cott, neut. 

MD. D. kot = MLG. LG 
kot, koth) = Icel. OSw. 

(2) Cote\ formerly sometimes 
cote, a cot, cottage, a chamber, often in comp., 
fold, coop, pen, sty (see dovc-cote, hen-cote, 
sheep-cote, swine-cote ), < AS. cote, fern., pi. cotan. 
a cot, cottage, more frequently with umlaut 
(o > y), cyte , a cot, cottage, chamber, cell, = 
MD. kote = MLG. kote, kottc , kate, LG. kote, 
kate = MG. kote (>G. kote ) = Icel. kyta , Icytra , a 


Goldsmith-beetle ( Cot alps laniftrs). 
m, imago ; b, pupa ; c, larva. (All natural st so.) 

Their technical characters are : 10-jointcd antenna ; the 
clypeua sutured from the front ; the thorax margined at 
the base ; the elytra not margined ; and the tarsal daws 
unequal. C. lanigera , the goldsmith-beetle of the eastern 
United States, te a light-yellow species nearly an inch lonR. 



gent of the complement < 
a given arc or angle. Ab- 
breviated oof. See the fig- 
ure.— Cotangent at a close- 
point of an algebraical sur- 
face, the tangent of the simple 
branch of the curve of intersec- 
tion of the surface with its tan- 


. , , „ gent plane at the close-point, 

cot, hut. Cot 1 and cote 1 are thus respectively cotarnlne (kd-tttr'nui), n. 
neut. and fem. forms of the same word. Hence [Transposed* from narco - 

organic base 



c 

Cotangent. 

ACB being the angle,- the 
ratio of DL to DC, or that of 
AC to AH. U the cotangent ; 

'8 -r HoO) 

... ,, . . , - _ , - - - from narcotine 

meaning like that m coasocfcand chasuble, both by the action of oxidizing agents, as manga- 
!*• cas ^ a cottage), OF. cotc etc., a coat, nese dioxid. It is nonvolatile, and has a bitter 
> ME. cotc, E. coat : see cotc* and coat*. The taste and faintly alkaline reaction, 
sense of a small bed' is modern. Hence ult. cot-bed (kot'bed), n. Same as cofi, « 
cottage, cotter I, etc.] 1. A small house; a cot- 



bett; 


ty. . 
cote 1 (kol 


ru. S.] 

6t), n. 


tage; a hut; a mean habitation. 

No trust in brass, no trust in marble walls ; 

Poor cots are e’en as safe as princes’ halls. 

Quarles, Emblems, ill. 12. 

Behold the cot where thrives the industrious swain, 

Source of his pride, his pleasure, and his gain. Crabbe. 

2. A small bed or crib for a child to sleep in ; 
also, a portable bed formed of canvas, webbing, 
or other material fastened to a light frame, of- 
ten made cross-legged to permit folding up. 

Also called cot-bed. 

In the pleasant little trim new nursery . . . is the 
mother, glaring over the col where the little, soft, ronnd 
cheeks are pillowed. Thackeray , Philip, xxxvi. 

3. Naut.y a swinging bed or hammock of canvas, 
stiffened by a wooden frame, and having up- 
right sides of c&ntas to protect the sleeper, it 

is slung on lanyards called “ dues," and secured to hooks A formar ai 

in the carlines or deck-beams. It differs from the ham- A IOrmer 8] 


cotbetUes (-iz). [< 
A man who mea- 
airs of women; a 


■K5 


mock in the frame and upright sides, and in not belni 

liable of being rolled up and stowed in the nettings. 

now rarely used except in the sick-bay aboard a man-of- 
war. but was very common in crowded quarters for officers 
in the American navy up to 1865. 

4. A leather cover for a finger, used to protect 
the finger when it is injured or sore, or to shield COtfify, n. [< cote*, v.] 
it from injury, as in dissecting; a finger-stall. & going by. Drayton . 

— 5. A sheath or sleeve, as the clothing for a ‘ 

drawing-roller in a spinning-frame. 


S < ME. cote, < AS. cote : see fur- 
| If. A hut ; a little house ; a 
cottage: same as cot\ 1. 

Allieit a cote iuour language is a little slight- built coun- 
try habitation. 

Verstegan, Rest, of Decayed Intelligence, will. 
2. A sheepfold. 

Hesekiah hod exceeding much riches and honour: and 
he made himself . . . stalls for all manner of beasts, and 
coles for flocks. 2 Chron. xxxil. 28. 

The folded flocks penn’d in their wattled coles. 

Milton , Comas, 1. 844. 

[In this sense now used chiefly in composition, 
as dove-cote, hen-cote, sheep-cote . swine-cote , etc.] 
^ ilfing of coat*. 

COte®t (kdt), v. t. [< f\ cdtoyer, go by the side 
of, < OF. costoier , > also E. coast : see coast, v.] 
To pass on one side of ; pass by ; pass. 

We coted them on the way ; and hither cu*e tliey comln|. 


Shak.,. Hamlet, 

The act of passing by; 



Wedgwood. 


costume a play; “ costumed in black," Charlotte COt 8 (kot), n. [< Ir. cot, a 
Bros te, J ane Eyre, xvii. — 2. Reflexively, to put tie boat. [Irish.] 


an unusual dress on ; dress for a 
sion. 


ares 


Attic maiden* in procession, or costuming themselves 
therefor. C. O. Muller , Manual of Arclueol. Grans.), 1 96. 

costumer (kos-tu # mer), n. One who prepar 
or arranges costumes, as for theaters, fan* 
balls, etc. ; one who deals in costumes, 
costnmic (kos-tu'mik), a. [< costume 2 + -ic.] 
Pertaining to costume or dress ; in accordance 
with the prevailing mode of dress. [Rare.] 

A noble painting of Charles II. on horseback, in oostu- 


OCCa- Cymochles of her questioned 

Both what the was, and what that usage ment, 
Which In her cott she daily practized ? 

“ Vaine man " (saide she), . . . 

My little boat can safely passe this perilous bourne. 

Spenter , F. Q., II. vi. 9. 

cy cot 4 * (kot), n. [Abbr. from cotquean.] 
feminate person. 

Some may think It below our hero to stoop to such a 
mean employment, as the poet has here enjoined him, of 
holding the candle ; and that it looks too much like a citi- 
zen, or a cot, as the women call it Hist. Tom Thumb. 


;ot), v. t. [< F. coter, < OF. quo ter, > E. 
quote, q. v.] To quote. 

The text is throughout coted in the margin. UdaR, Trot 

Thou art come. . . . from coking of ye scriptures, to 
courting with Ladies. 

Lyly, Euphuot and his England, p. 820 . 

„ _ . _ bote 9 !, n. An obsolete form of oof 2 , 

small boat.] A lit- cote-a-pyet, n. See courtepy. 

cote-armonrf, oote-armnret, n. Obsolete forms 
of coat-armor. 


ccrte-hanUet; 

both sexes 


OF. 

lOUt 


A garment worn by 
fourteenth century. 


That of the men corresponded nearly to the cassock ; that 
of the women was generally qut somewhat low in the nock. 
’• • fitting the body closely above the waist, but veiy full 
An ef- long in the skirt The sleeves varied greatly In fashion ; 
those worn by the women were at first close-fitting and but- 
toned ; but Coward 1880 the sleeves of the oote-narttie for 


either sex were loose and long. 
.They 


info armour. 


Quoted in N. and q., 7 th set., i. 467. oot. An abbreviation of cotangent. 


ers from the ell 

from the sleeve' 


Ibowl first appear as narrow 
of the. upper-tm»lo er cote- 

Sooim qf PmosdsfMf (H. E. T. S., extra ut.\l lit*, note. 


IMS' 




Lumi ed by many sides, straight Or curved, in- 
Btead of a continuous curved outline : Mid of a 
dish, plaque, or the like, 
cdtelette (kd-te-let'), n. f F.] See outlet. 
cdteline (kd-te4$n'), n. A kina of white muslin, 
usually a corded muslin. Also written cdtelaine. 
cotemporant (kd-tem'p$-rftn), n. [Of .ootempo- 
raneou *.] A contemporary. North. [Bare.] 
cotemporaneous, cotemporary. Less usual 
forme of contemporaneous, contemporary. 
cotenancy (k6- ten 'an -si), n. [< co-* 4* ten- 
ancy.] The state of being a eotenant or eoten- 
ants; joint tenancy. 

The “Judgments of Co-Tenancy "lia Brehon law-tract, 
still unpublished at the time at which I write, and pre- 
senting, in ita present state, considerable difficulties of 
interpretation. Maine , Early Hist of Institutions, p. 112. 

eotenant (kd-ten'$nt), n. [< co- 1 + tenant.] 
A tenant in common with another or others ; a 
joint tenant. 

coterie (kd'te*rd), n. [F., a set, circle, coterie, 
< OF. coterie, cotterie, company, society, asso- 
ciation of people, cotter tenure. < ML. coteria , 
an association of cotters to hold any tenure, < 
oota, a cottage : see cot*, cote*, cotter*.] A set 
or circle of persons who are in the habit of 
meeting for social, scientific, or literary inter- 
course, or other purposes ; especially, a clique. 

In the scientific coterie* of Paris there is just now an 
American name well known —that of Benjamin Franklin. 

D. 0. Mitchell, Bound Together, iv. 

The danger, the bloodshed, the patriotism, had been 
blend injccotmM into communities. 


oothund, n. Mural of eefteriiiia 

ribbed alt. < L. *oos~ Oothurnia (k$-thdr'ni-|), * [NL., <L. cofrur- 
In aeooratke art, nus , a buskin: see cothum.] An extensive ge- 
nus of peritrichous dilate infusorians, of the 
family vorUoelUdm and subfamily VagmcoUme. 
founded by Ehreuberg. The species inhabit 
fresh and salt water, as C. imberbis and C. mart- 

fyma. 

oothnrniu (kp-thar'nus), pi. cothurni (-nl). < r*. 

[L., < Gr. K&dopHK, a buskin : see cothum.] The 

buskin of the Greeks and Romans, it was held W \ A family of South Aroen- 


Soutb American ma&drimt*. wxn&rj 

cotingine birds, (a) leap.) Applied in nee by iMsamv 
to the blue purple-breasted manikin of Edwards, tfcusbe- 
coming in ornithology a genus having this, species, Am* 
pelit eotinga (Linnsjus), or Cotinga ecervlea. as its type ; 
sincq made the typical genus of the family Cotingutc 
(b) feon. j Applied in 1786 by Menem to a genus of relat- 
ed birds, the oocks-of-the-rock (Rupicolina), of the genus 
Phmnicereve. 


by the Homans to be a 
characteristic part of 
the costume or tragic 
actors, whence cothur- 
nus is sometimes fig- 
uratively used for tra- 
gedy. The Greeks, how- 
ever. called the shoe of 
tragic acton iF&*s or 
iFparq. It U shown by 
monuments to have 
been a closed shoe, like 
a usual form of the 
hunting-buskin, but 
differing from this in 
having a very thick 
sole; and, like the 
hUnting-buskln. it was 

S obably laced high on 
e leg, though this is 
not certain. Also co- 
thum. 

In thefr tragedies 
they IShakspere’s con- 
temporaries] become 
heavy without gran- 
deur, like Jonson, or 
mistake the stilts for the cothurnus , as Cha] 
ster too often do. Lowell, 



can passerine birds, proposed by Bonaparte in 
1849, of uncertain definition and position, con- 
taining the eotingas. manakins, cocks-of-the- 
rock, bell-birds, fruit-crows, etc. The term is 
used in varying senses by different authors, and is inex- 
tricably confused with Pxpridce, Ampelidce, BombyciUidm, 
etc. By G. K. Gray (1869) it is made to cover 62 genera 
and 106 species, divided into 7 subfamilies : Tityrinat, Co- 
tinginas (the cotingas proper), Lijtaugince, Gyinnoderinm 
(the fruit-crows, as the averanon, arapungas, bell-birds, 
umbrella-birds, etc.), Piprinm (the manakins proper^ 
Jiupicolinat (cocks-of-th e-rock), and Phytotmninae. The 

B thns constituted is a highly diversified one, con- 
g many beautiful and interesting forms, character- • 
istic of the South Amerloau fauna. In a common usage* 
Cotingidae are exclusive of the Pipridce aud Phytolomuke 
as separate families. 

OotinginflB (kot-in-jl'ne), n. pi. [NL., < Co- 
tinga (a) + Ance.] The typical subfamily of 


Cothurnus.— Figure of Artemis, from 
Purification of Urettcs on a Greek red- 
vase. 


Forbet, Houvenln of aome ContlneuU, p. 145. ( [P^’iaL g f < + 

It (kot'is), n. In 


the family Cotingidee, represented by such gen- 
era as Cotinga , Phibalura, and Ampelion. 
cotingine (ko-tin'jin), a. [< cotinga + -foe 1 .] 
Like or likened to a cotinga; specifically, of or 
pertaining to the Cotingidce or Cotingina?; pip- 
rine; ampeline. 

Smn 1 Vmt* cofiaed. See cottise, cotHsed. 

1 ; , Gotland (kot'land), n. [<cot* + land.] Land 

-y 1 .] Sickly ; appendant to a cottage. 

cotnar (kot/nftr), n. Same as catnar. 

^ . „ . . Bttm ® ^ coto (ko'to), n. [Sp., a cubit: see cubit.] A 

propagation of some crotchet. COtlCd (kot-i-sa ), a. In her., bend wise: said Spanish measure or length, the eighth part of a 

Fortnightly Rev., N. a, XL. 133. especially of small parts. vara (which see), 

coterminous (kS-ter'mi-nus), a. [< co-1 + ter- coticular (k6-tik'v-&r), a. [< L. coticula, dim. Goto bark (ko'to’ bftrk). A bark of unknown 

minotut, after conterminous.] Same as confer- of cos (cot-), a whetstone.] Pertaining to whet- botanical origin, obtained from Bolivia. It is. 

mi nous. stones ;like or suitable for whetstones. used in medicine as a remedy in cases of diar- 

With the fall of these IGreekj communities, there came COtidal (ko-tl dal), «. [< co- * + tidal.] Mark- r hea. 
in the Stoic conception of the universal city, coterminous in £ ^ equality of tides.— Cotldal lines, imaginary cotolll (ko'to-in), n. K Coto (bark) + -f»2 1 
With mankind. G. P. Putter, Begin, of Chri.tlauity, p. 173. ^ ^Tw Ut Wh *^ Mek A substance, crystallizing in yeUowish-white 

OMe-rfttie (kdt'rd-t§')» n. [F.] An excellent ^ . d nh J, u f prisms, derived from Coto bark, 

red wiue produced in tke vineyards of the same a ' and Obsolete forms QQtonea (ko-to'ne-ft), n. [NL. ML., var. of L. 

name on the Rh6ne near Lyons, France.’ A cudonia. quince-tree : see codiniac, coin^, quince.] 

Ootesiftn (k6-t6'zhi-an), a. Pertaining to or dis- The quince-tree. Bailey. 

covered by tlie English mathematician Roger “ J W Ootoneaster (ko-to-nfS'tto). n. [NL., < NL. 

Cotes (16fe-1716i.-ott.stan thsorsm. Samo a, npe It is stomachic and astrmgent. Dun- MU) 7 u a , quince Vsee ^ince), 4- L. term, -mter.} 

OOtgare (kot'gar), n. [< cot 2 + *gare, perhaps Motile (ko ti-le), ». [NL. (Boie, 1822) ; often 
•.] Refuse wool, flax, etc. erroneously Cotule; <Gr . *or«^, fern. of 

chattering, prattling, babbling; of a swallow, 
twittering; cf. nurri/J^iv, chatter, prattle.] A 

f enus of swallows, of the family Hirundinidce , 
aving a small tuft of feathers isolated at the 


The House developed a marked tendency to split up into < 

a number of cliques and coteries, banded together for the / 


for gear.] Refuse wool, flax, etec 
COth^t (kdth), n. [< ME. cath, cothe , < AS. cothu 
coike (pi. cothan), disease.] 1. A 


plain 
U the 


This© ar so hidus with many a cold cofA. 

Toumeley Mysteries, p. 31. 

2. A fainting. 

Cothe or swownynge, sincopa. Prompt. Parv. t p. 96. 
coth^. An obsolete form of guoth. 

OOthe (kfiVH), v. i .; pret. ana pp. coiked, ppr. 
cothing. [E. dial.; also written ooatke; < com*, 
n.] To faint. [Prov. Eng.] 
e«liihf (kd'^ish), a. [< oo<A 1 + «teA 1 .] Sickly; 
faint. Sir T. Browne. 

COthon (ko'thon), it. [Gr. kuBw. applied to 
the inner harbor at Carthage, otherwise to a 
drinking-vessel.] A quay or dock; a wharf. 

Worcester. 

oothnm (k$-th6rn')> *• F. oothume = Sp. 

It. coturnO sx Pg. coikwmo at G. cothum = Dan. 
hOthume, < L. cothurnus, < Gr. tctidopvog, a bus- 
kin.] Same as cothurnus, which is more com- 
monly used. 

The moment had arrived when it was thought that the 
mask aud the cothum might be assumed with effect. 

Motley, cotinga , . 

COUmmal (k$-th6r'nal), a. [< coiku)m + -al.] native name.] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of the cothurnus 
or buskin*; hence, relating to the drama; tragic; 
eothumate. 

The scene wants actors; HI fetch more, and clothe it 
In rich cothumat pomp. Lust's Dominion, ▼. 2. 

oothnmate, oothnmated (kfi-ther'nfit, -n&- 
ted), a. . [s L. oothumatus, < cothurnus : see co* 
tAsmand-afe 1 .] 1. Buskined.— 2. . Tragical ; 
solemn or stilted : applied to style. 

Desist, O blest man, thy ootkurmUs style, 

And from these forced iambics fail awhUe. 

Ueywood, Hierarchy of Angels, p. 84a 

g gM tngtt rt a. [< coffcww + •«!*.] 

Ehtaauts In blue, rad, yellow, mantled, and oethumed. 

Marpt^s Meg., LXV, m 


A genus of small trees or trailing shrubs, nat- 
ural order Rosacea ?, resembling the medlar, c. 
vulgaris is a common European species, having rose-col- 
ored petals and the margins of the calyx downy. The other 
species arc natives of the south of .Europe and the moun- 
tains of India and Mexioo. They are all adapted for shrub- 
beries. 

A name 


uuviug a duuui lull oi learners isolated at me JU itr L , /va i 

bottom of the tarsus, a slightly forked tail, the *>' ** [NtttiTe name - ] 

eto of the outer primary not serrate, and cotori (kd-to^yi'), a. In her., same ai 
nlam mouse-errav and white nlnmium. vu* K . - V , . 


uuwyo ^v-wya a. juu #»cr., same as cotHsed. 
cot <l™» a ?t (kpt'kwSn), n. [A word of popular 
trihuted in the northern hemisphere. Seecut under bank- origin, < *cot, of uncertain origin (coniectursa 
swallow. l*he proper name of the genus IsCUvicola (which by some to stand for cock\ equiv. to I male l ), 
. + quean, a woman. Cf. cothetty and cuckqnean.] 

cotillion (kp-til'yqn), n. [Also, as F» cotillon 1. A man who busies himself with the affairs 
(E. -Ui~ ropr. the (former) • sound of F. -U-), a which properly belong to women. 

Bort of dance, lit. a petticoat, dim. of OF. cote, 

F. eotte , a coat : see coat 2 .] 1 . A lively French 
dance, originated in the eighteenth century, 
for two, eight, or even more performers, and 
consisting of a variety of steps and figures; 
specifically, an elaborate series of figures, often 
known in the United States as the german. 

The term is now often used as a generic name 
for several different kinds of quadrille. — 2. 

Music arranged or played for a dance. — 3. A 
black-and-white woolen fabric used for women’s 
skirts. 

n. [NL., from S. Amer. 
e native name of several 


Cap. Look to the bak'd meats, good Angelica: 
Spare uot for coat. 

Nurse. Go, you cot-quean, go, 

Get you to bed. Shak., R. 



Blue Cotinga (Cettog* rmrmkm). 


and J. f iv. 4. 

I cannot abide these apron husbands ; snch cotqueans. 

Middleton and Dekker , Roaring Girl, iii. 2. 

A stateswoman is as ridiculous a creature aa a cot quean; 
each of the sexes should keep within its bounds. A adieon. 

2. A coarse, masculine woman ; a bold hussy. 

Scold like a cotquean, that’s your profession. 

Ford, Tis Pity, L 2. 

cotque&nityt (kot'kwSn-i-ti). n. [< cotquean + 
-ffy.] The character or conduct of a cotquean. * 

We tell thee thou angerest us, cotquean ; and we will 
thunder thee in pieces for thy cotqueanity. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 3. 

cotriple (k6-trip'l), a. [< co- 1 + triple.] In 
math., connected with a triple branch of a 
curve.— Cotriple tangent, the tangent, at a close-point 
of a surface, of the triple branch of the curve of intersec- 
tion of the surface ana its tangent. 

cotrustee (kd-trus-tfi')) *» [< + trustee.] 

A joint trustee. 

COtsett, ft. [ML. cotsetus, cothsetus, Latinized 
forms of AS. *oot9&ta (Somner — not authen- 
ticated) (a MLG. kotsete, kotse , kostc = G. koth- 
sasse, kossasse, also kossdte, komat, kotse) ; aS. 
also cotseila (spelled lcotseHa, koteseUa) (ML. 
cotsetk), with term. 4a equiv. to -ere, E. -or (as 
MLG. kotseter, kotser , hosier), < cot or cote , a 
cottage, 4- sma (as G. sasse), a settler, dweller 


(< stttan, prat pL effion, git), or srio, a rattler, 
dweller, < sett, * seat: see raf 1 , cote 1 , and seta, 
settle, HQ Bee the extract, and that under raf- 
aetier. 

That record [Domesday Surrey] Attests the existence of 
more than 26,000 uervi, who mast be understood to be, at 
the highest estimate of their condition, landless labour* 
era ; over 82,000 bordarll ; nearly 7,000 cotarli and eotseti, 
whose names seem to denote the possession of land or 
houses held by service of labour or rent paid in produce ; 
and nearly 110,000 villani. Above these were the liberi 
homines and sokemanni, who seem to represent the medi- 
eval and modern freeholder. Stubbs, Const. Hist., f 182. 

cotratlert, n. [An accom. book-form of AS. 
cotsetki : see cotset.] Same as eotaet . 

The Kote-Sctlan or cotcetlers mentioned in Domesday 
Book are generally described as poor freemen suffered to 
settle on the lord's estate, but they were more probably 
freemen who had settled on their sharo of the common 
laud, of which the lord had legally tho dominion, but un- 
der the feudal system in many cases claimed to have the 
fee. H\ K. Sullivan, Introd. to 0*Curry's Auc. Irish, p. olviL 

0ot8W0ld (kots'wdld), n . [< oof 1 , rate 1 . pL 

cote , cotes, + wold 1 : see trow 1 .] Literally, a 
wold where there are sheep-cotes: the name of 
a range of hills in Gloucestershire, England, — 
Ootawold sheep, a breed of sheep remarkable for the 
length of their wool formerly peculiar to the counties of 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester, in England. 

COttt, n. A former spelling of raf*. 

COtta (kot'ft), a.; pi. cottas. [ML. cotta , cota, 
> It. cotta =3 F. cotte, OF. cote. > E. coat a, q. v.] 
1. A short surplice, either sleeveless or Hav- 
ing half-sleeves.— 8. A sort of blanket made 
of the coarsest wool. Draper J s Diet 
oottabos (kot'a-bus), ». [L., < Gr. *drra/3oc.] 
An ancient Greek game, which consisted in 
throwing portions of wine left in drinking-cups 
into a vessel* or upon a specified object, as a 
plate of bronse, so as to produce a clear sound 
and without scattering the fluid. From the suc- 
cessful performance of this feat good fortune, 
especially in love affairs, was augured. 
mm IgC (kot'&j), n. [< ME. cotage (ML. cota- 
gium),< cot (see oof 1 ) + -age . F. cottage is from 
E.] 1. A cot; a humble habitation, as of a 
farm-laborer or a European peasant. 

They were right glad to take come corner of a poor cot- 


A peasant bred up In the obscurities ef a cottage. 

• South. 

The new tax, imposed upon every inhabited dwelling- 
house in England and Wales except cottages, i. e. houses 
not paying to church and poor-rates. 

S. Dowell , Taxes In England, UL 194. 

8. A small country residence or detached sub- 
urban house, adapted to a moderate scale of 
living. 

He passed a cottage with a double coach-house, 

A cottage of gentility, 

And he owned with a grin 
That his favourite sin 
Is pride that apea humility. 

Southey, The Devil's Walk, 
the oldest and the best, stand naturally and 
7 on the shelves of every cottage. 

Thortau, Walden, p. 112. 

Hence— 3. A temporary residence at a water- 
ing-place or a health- or pleasure-resort, often 
a large and costly structure. [U. 8.] —4. In 
old Eng. tow, the service to which a cotset or 
cotter was bound. 

They held their land of the Knight by Cottage , as the 
Knight held his of the King by Knight Service. 

Boots of Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra ser.), L 88. 
Oottage allotments, in Great Britain, portions of ground 
which are allotted to the dwellings of country laborers for 
the purpose of being cultivated by them as gardens. See 
allotment system, under allotment.— OonkttS Cheese. 
See cheesel.— Cottage China, English pottery of a cheap 
sort, especially that produced at Bristol The*name f» 
generally given to table utensils decorated with small 
bouquets and the like. Brim*.- Cottage hospital Bee 


habitants not included iu the original body of proprietors, 
oottaged (kot'&jd), a. [< cottage + 4dPt] Set 
or covered with cottages. 

Humble Hsrtlng's oottaged vile. ColHns, Ode to a Lady, 
oottagelyt (kot'fij-U), a. Bostic; suitable to a 


■ or ornaments of life, beyond their tenuity or cottagety ol> 
■curlty. Artif. Handsomeness^ p.472. 

OOttager ’(kot'A-jto), «. [< cottage + -cr 1 .] 1, 
One who lives in a cottage, in any sense of that 
word. 

Eesolve me why the cottager and king, . . 
Disquieted alike, draw sigh for sigh. . 

Young, Night Thoughts, vii 
It has ceased to be fashionable to bathe at Newport, 
“ 1 and servants may do so, but the cottagers have 


9. In Bag. tow, one who tivra on Hie common 
without paying any rant or hating land of his 
own. 

If a state ran most to noblemen and gentlemen, and 
that the husbandmen and ploughmen be but as their work- 
folks end labourers, or else mere cottagere, which am but 
housed beggars, you may have a good cavalry, but never 
good stable bands of foot. 

Bacon, Hist Hen. VU. (Bohn sd.X p. 860. 

cottuli (kot'g), n. [E. Inch] A measure of land 
in Bengal, equal to 720 English square feet, 
cottar (kot'ftr). n. A Scotch spelling of rafter 1 , 
cottar-town (kot'jir-toun), n. Same as cot- 
town. 

COttellt, n. An obsolete form of cuttle. . 
cotter 1 (kot'to), n. [Also written cottar (Sc.), 
and in technical or historical use also cottier; 
early mod. E. cottier, cottyer , < ME. ootyer, < 
AF. *ootier, < ML, cotarius, oottarius, ooterius 
(of. MLG. looter, fcoterer , MG. hoder (= G. kother, 
kdter), MLG. also kotenere, G. kothner, kotner), 
< cota, a cot: see rat 1 , rats 1 .] A cottager; in 
Scotland, one who dwells in a cot or cottage 
dependent upon a farm. Sometimes a piece of 
land is attached to the oottage. 

Himself goes patched, like some bare oottyer. 

Bp. Hall, Satires, iv. 1 

These peasants proper, who may be roughly described 
as small farmers or cottiers, were distinguished from the 
free agricultural laborers in two respects : they were pos- 
sessors of land in property or usufruct, and they were 
members of a rural Commune. 

D. M. Wallace . , Russia, p. 400. 

Cottars, who seem to have been distinguished from their 
fellow-villeins simply by their smaller holdings. 

J. R. Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 819. 
Cottier tenure or system, a tenure of land by which 
a laborer rents a portion of land directly from the owner, 
and the oouditions of the oontract, especially the amount 
of rent to be paid, are determined not by custom, but by 
competition. This system was at one time especially char- 
acteristic of Ireland, and is not yet entirely extinct there. 
The tenancy was annual, and the privilege of occupancy 
was put up at auction, the consequence being excessive 
competition and exorbitant rents, since the cotter wss 
obliged to get the land at any price in order to live. In 
an act passed in I860 to consolidate and amend the law of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland, cottier tenancies are de- 
fined to be cottages with not more than half an acre of 
land, rented by the month at not more than £6 a year. * 
cottar 9 (kot'to), n. [Origin obscure.] Inrneck., 
a wedge-shaped piece of wood 
or iron need as a wedge for 
fastening or tightening, in the 
adjoining figure^o is a cotter connect- 


(hait'Mr), i*» . 

.«<*§« iTitnotmi team. 

tmmv, unitor cottor\ 

ootttftm [< -mi 

+ Jj. forma, dune.] . HavifigtbefontH 
of the genus Come; of or i 
toidea; odttokh 
CMttnft (ko-tl'iigj, n. pi [NL., < 
-ina.] In Gflntiieris eariy system, 


[he pyloric appendages an four in number. Ik was 

raised by GUnther to the rank of a family. Sm Cmtom. 

ClattbUB (ko-ti'nS), n. pi. [NL.,< CotUu + 4Nfe] 
A rabfamily o£ Cottitos, to which diffieraftltett. 
have been asdgned. (a) OoUidi with wM #n» 
and spinous dorsal well developed, thus e m bracing almost 
all the family, (6) Oottids having the preceding uharaetet* 
and further limited by the form of the s^jm ms^M Utof the 



flfrtlsts 


ing the end * 


) rod b with the pin 



•ms 


'amor, Their Pilgrimage, p. 101 


or stud e. by means of a wrought-iron 
stnq> d d, and adjustable bushes ; the nJ 
Upered cotter a, passing through cor- £rj 
responding mortises both In the butt ^ 1 
6 and the strap d d, serves at once 
to attach them together and to ad- 
just the btishes to the proper dis- 
tance from each other. Also called 
cotterel. 

oottar-drlll (kot'todril), n. A 
drill used in forming slots. It first boras a 
. hole, and then by a lateral motion works out 
the slot. 

‘ctitteicd (kot'tod), a. [< cotter* + -ed*.] Keyed 
together by wedges. 

cotterel (kot'to-el), n. [Formerly also ootteril : 
see cotter*.] 1. In meek., same as ratter 9 .— 8. 
A small iron bolt for a window. [Prov. Eng.] 
—8. A trammel to support a pot over a fire. 
Broclcett. Also cottrel. — 4. The horizontal bar 
in an old English chimney. See back-bar. 
cotter-file (kot'to-fll), n. A file used in fohn- 
ing grooves for the keys, cotters, or wedges used 
in fixing wheels on their shafts, it is narrow and 
almost fist on the sides and edges, thus presenting nearly 
the same section at eveiy part of its length. 
COttor-plAte (kot'to-plftt), ft. In founding, a lip 
or flange of a mold-box. E. H. Knight . 

COttld (kdt'id), n. A fish of the family CoU 
tides. 

(Mtidm (kot'i-dfi), n. pi. [NL., < Cottas + 
■4dm.] A family of aoanthopterygian fishes, ' 
typified by the genus Cottus, of varying limits 
in different classifications. <«) in early systems, 
a family of* AeanthopUrygii, barimr the head variously 
mailed and juotected, and sspeoiauy a suhorbital bone 
more or.less extended over the cheek and articulated b* 
hind with the preoperoulum. Thus understood, it em- 
braced all the mail-cheeked fishes, and answered to the 
“joues cuirassdes" of Cuvier, (b) In Gttnther's system, 
a family of Aeanthgptcrygii co t tthsoom be iformss, having 
a bony stay for the angle of the p rsqOerauium, which fi 
. armed (the bone arising t n the infraorbital ring), and 
the body naked, or ootmscwUfioraiasfy scales, or moorn- 

K euirassed with a single series of plat e-like scales . 

sense it embraces not only the true Cotttdm, but 
also the PlettycephdUdm, Nopjkhthytdm, Trigttdm, and 

family of Cottoidca with a wefi-devsloped nyodcpie, un- 
interrupted cranial valleys behind, and the sptnpus part 
of the dorsid timrter than tbe soft pait. It incudes nu- 
toftwriherar^ “ “ " ■ 


dorsal bdng oblong and not conoentral __ 

It Includes the ordinary fonua of the family, 
ootttne (kot'in), a. and n. I, o. Of or ralatbig 
to the Cottinw. 

IL it. A fish of the subfamily Cotttoa. 
oottist, tt. Same as eotttoe. 
ootllse (kot'is), n. (Formation obscure, but 
prob. connected with equiv. cost*, F. dote, < 
L. costa, a rib.] In her., a diminutive of the 
bend, being one fourth its width, and Half the 
width Of the bendlet* A tingle one la often called a 
cost, but in the plural oottiM* is always used. Also spelled 
ootisr, and formerly cotics, eottis. 

OOttised (kot'ist), a. In her., ac- 
companied by two or more cot- 
tises, as a bend. AIbo cottoed, ra- 
toy6.~ Oottised double, having two 
oottiaes on eaoh side.— Oottised treble, 
having three oottiaes on eaoh side. 

OOttle (kot ' 1), n. [Etym. un- 
known.] A part of a mold used 
by pewteren in the formation of 
their wares. Imp. Diet 
oottoid (kot'oid), a. and n. [< Cottus + -aid.] 
I. a. Of or relating to the Cottoidea; cottiform. 

H, n, A oottid. 

Oottoidea (ko-toi'dd-l), n. pi. [NL., < Cottus 
+ -oidea.] A superramihrof acanthopterygian 
fishes, to which different limits have been as- 
signed. (a) Corresponding to the mall-cheeked fishes of 
the old authors. (6) Restricted to the mail-cheeked fish- 
es with the post-temporals simply articulated with the 
crauium, one pair of dentigerous eptphairngtals, hyper- 
coracoid and hypoooracoid separated by the intervention 
of actinoats, and ribs fitting into sockets of the vertebra. ’ 
It thus includes theiamilies Cotttdm and Hcmttriptsridm. 

oottoidsan (ko-toi'dfan), a. and ft. La. Per- 
taining to or having the characters of the Cot- 
toidea. 

II. n. A fish of the superfamily Cottoidea. 
cottolene (kot'6-lfin), n. A substance made 
from beef suet and cotton-seed oil. 
cotton 1 (kot / n) l n. and a. [< ME. cotoun, co- 
tune, oottn ss Mb. kottoen, kattoen, D. katosn (> 
MHG. kottun, G. kaftun » Sw. Dan. kattun » 
mod. Ioel. kotin), < OF. eoton, F. rafoa m Pr. 
coton m It eotone, formerly eotono, < Bp, ooUnt 
as P g. cotdo, cotton, printed cotton doth, Sp. 
algodon as Pg. algodm, cotton (> ult E. aetont. 
q. v.), < Ar. oLthe, + qUtun, qdtn, cotton. Q& 
Gael. eotan aa W. ootwm, cotton, fgom E.] la 
1. The white fibrous substance elothfiig the 
seeds of the eottoh-pknt (Oossypium). Seeeut 
under cotton-ptont it oousists of simple delioaSe tu- 
bular hair-like cells, flattened and somewhat twisted. Its 
commercial value depends upon the length and teaadtr 
of the fiber. It Is the clothing material of a lalge pso- 


sumptknt of the, raw material the United State* befog 
seoond, end then France. Gotten consists of Many mm 
cellulose, and when acted upon fay nitric add yields a 
nKro-oomppund known as guncotton, which is a power- 
ful expletive, and when dfisdrad in ether and afodiel 
forms ooUodton.* Cotton Is very extenstvdy need in the 
manufacture of thread, and for many pur p oses in tbs arts. 

la surgery it is empkr- J *-• 

bras a draining for 1 
Chctypbm. 

Theise men hen the beete worohsres cfGcld.fijrirar^ Ge- 

w^“-“-‘*sssasr«fer£ 

9. CloHmuAe of cotton. 

!iisxistsstsasaeSs 
attjaaa.vaSsaaas.] 

fines mss i mpose d upco tt venders and we — " 
ten. hwwusa b waajScnght to intwiwe wiu^ 

i Cf wcdeni Kd linens.. Ifbdcra h 

•• . '4 : 4 • 



assttfi a^«Kaff.isa 



OOttQO, flowers of 

— rT iA “ the 


stalling 
. bat Is of no value 
guncotton, soluble in 
" — Upland oot- 

sout&em United 


or quilting, usually in rolls.— Oottan 

terUL woven in different colors, used for 


eatoo.— OOttOU fUP, * heavy colored cotton cl 
for the lining of ourUIni, etc — Gotten Ytlret, 
fabric made In imitation of silk velvet, used for 


L to d s e eri be 

eateosu danrMskm nfodneed in Pritlsh ma&ulSotuNB bv 
the AnkerwmdvU war, which hindered the exportation 
of ootton from the southern United States, ^Ootten 
, in IT. & MM,,* those Staiss In which ootton is 
produced, especially South Carolina, Georgia, Flot- 
hama, Mississippi, tonifllaoa, Texas, and Arkansas : 
to these North Carolina and Tennessee are often added.— 
BL the suky down of CaMropis proem. an 

, i plant of Africa and eoathern Asia.— Ckray 

OOfetOO, a commercial name for unbleached and unaysa 
ootton doth. Also called gray tpods.— laveadur-oot- 
tOO, the popular name of mamma ChamoseypaHseus. a 
dwarf composite shrub of southern Europe, clothed with 
a dense hoary pubssoenoe.—*" — * — “ 

one. which resemble cotton.' 

ootton grown on the ishmds and sea-ooast in the 

United States, especially between Charleston and Savan- 
nah,— fttuqato ootton, furnace-slag changed into a 
flbrons mass re ssm bljng wool bv a strong Jet of steam 
tuned upon it as it runs from the furnace. Also called 
sU&wool.— flUk-OOtton, the silky covering of the seeds 
of Enodendren anfraetuosum, of Bomba* Malabaneum, of 
Oehroma Lagopus (also called corkwood cotton), and other 
bombaceous trees at the tropics. It is used for staffing 
cushions and for other similar — 
for textile use.— Soluble 

ether or qjther and aloohoL ... . 

tg^oottou grown on the uplands of the soul 

n. «. Hade of cotton ; consisting of oottorf : 
, as, cotton doth. 

He brought to her a cotton gown. 

Bob Boy (Child’s Ballads, VI. 206). 
Ootton batting, a preparation of raw ootton for stuffing 

. «- - *- ft m*. 

PH ins and 

i as Canton flannel 

(which see, under/omwrf). — Ootton parchment, a parch- 
ment-like material made from cleaned ootton fiber by di- 
gesting it in a solution of sulphuric acid, glycerin, and 
water, and then rolling it Into sheets.— Ootton prints, 
ootton doth irinted in various colors and patterns. See 

i cotton doth used 
. jh velvet, a ootton 
rivet, used for dresses, 
etc., now called velveteen — “ jr “ 

sheet or roll of raw ootton, 
much thinner and inolosed r 
for interlining and quilting. 
ootton 1 (kot'n), v. [< ootton 1 , n.] L intrant. 
To rise with a nap, uke ootton. 

It cottons well ; It cannot choose but bear 
A pretty nap. Middleton, Family of Love, ili 2. 

XL trass. To envelop in ootton; hence, to 
coddle ; make mueh of. [Bare.] 

Already in our society, as it exists, the bourgeois is too 
much cottoned about for any sest in living. 

Contemporary Bet., LI. 477. 

ootton 2 (kot'n), v, i, [Common E. dial.,* also 
written rotten; origin uncertain. Wedgwood 
connects it with cot, a fleece of wool matted to- 
gether, a look of wool or hair clung together: 
see oof 2 .] 1. To agree ; suit; fit or go well to- 
gether. 

Ud's foot, I must take some pains, I see, or we shall 
never have this gear cotton. J. Cook, Green’s Tu Quoque. 
How now, lids? does our ooncelt ootton t 

, Middleton, Family of Love, V, 8. 

9. To become closely or intimately associated 
(with); .acquire a strong liking (for); take (to): 
absolutely or with to, formerly with. [Colloq.] 

▲ quarrel will end in one of you being turned off, In 
wbm ease It will not be easy to cotUmwUk another. 

Sw/t. 

For when onoe Madam Fortune deals out her hard raps, 
It’s smaslng to think 
How one cottons to Drink ! 

Bar h am, Ingoldsby Legends, L 812. 

onttmiBflfl (hot II in II [< cotton* -h -<Kfel.] 
A mi given to different varieties of cotton 
snerally to inferior, coarser, and less 
f kinds/ 

He w>s dreaasd In a salt of Attakapas oo tton a dc. 

0 W. Cable, d&Oreole Hays, p. 06. 

QOtt fttgryt (kot'n-f-ri), a. Pertaining to or 
made of cotton. 

Ommary and woolly pillows. Bir T. Browne. 

t'n-bKJ), a. A coal-tar color 
bln* used in dyeing. See 

a* 4 broker 

i cotton. 

Ojiafta qiln (lwt'n-UKk), *. VtoMkarrauto- 
tajyejirjjji, oil taa.bwn tttpnaMd fromthe 


1**5 

•oMoBfiMto, ao m to l«w« them in 

Off hille T 

cotton cleaner (kot'n-kis'nbr), a. 
cotton^toker, 2. 

OOttOQSS (kot-n-8'), a. {< cotton* + -**.] A 
Turkish fabric of ootton and silk satinet, 
ootton-elevator flrot'n-el'6-vi-tqr), a. In a 
cotton-milL a tube through which ootton is 
raised to the upper floors by means of an air- 


placed 

to be floated down rivers. 

;'n-jin), ». A machine used in 
seedt from cotton fibers. The 
B-gtu was the saw-gtn, invented by EU Whit- 
ney (1786-1826) in 1782. 
~ tots toe fiber 


and sooth of the equator. AH too specks aiu perennial 
i somewhat shrubby, hot In onlti ration they ms 
ittsk. They have alte r na t e stalked 
’ rpddkh 


^ usually treated 
22 and lobed leavi 


uu sum kwiju win m winv* vr unwiw wiyum, 

which bursts open when ripe through the middle of toe 
cells, liberating the numerous black seeds covered with 
toe beautiful filamentous ootton. The speoies yielding the 


otton-jdn (kot'n 
Mpaxaong the « 
earnest cotton-gin wi 



In 

upop or against a grid, 
into toe openings of 
which project the teeth 
of a gang of saws mount- 
ed upon a revolving man- 
drel. The teeth of the 
saws catch the fibers and 
draw them away from 
the seeds. The latter, 
being too large to pass 
through the openings, 
roll downward and out of 
toe machine. The fibers, 
removed from toe sa*s by n revolving brush, pass between 
rollers, and are delivered from the machine in the form 
of a lap. Other and similar machines have projecting 



needlea, or hooked or covered wire teeth, instead 

In the rcUt ' ~ * " 

guarded by 


Bench of Cottoo^riant { G essyp Ctm k sH m eeum ). 
a, opened boll or capsule. 

ootton of oommerce are: 0. Barbadente , known as sea- 
island ootton, with a fine, soft, silky staple nearly two 
indies long; Q. herbaceum l yielding the up 


In the roller-gin the fibers are drawn between rollers 
r blades which prevent the passage of toe seeds. 
Another form has an intermittent action, toe fibers being 


held between nipping blades and toe seeds pushed dear 
from them, fiber and seed being delivered in different di- 
rections. 

COtton-gTMfi (kot'n-grAs), n. The popular name 
of plants of tne genus Enqjthorum, natural or- 
der Cyperacem . They are rush-liko plants, common 
in swampy places, with spikes resembling tufts of ootton. 
The oottony substance has been used for stuffing pillows, 
making candle-wicks, etc. Also cotton-rush, cotton-sedge. 

Cottonian (ko-td'ni-gn), a. Pertaining to or 
founded by Sir Bobert Bruce Cotton (1571- 
1631).— Cottonian library, a famous library In Eng- 
land, founded by Sir Bobert Brace Cotton early in toe 
seventeenth century, increased by his sou and grandson, 
and then handed over to trustees for the benefit of toe 
nation It is now in the British Musonm. 


resemble cotton, as flax, hemp, etc, 
COttoniffillg (kot'n-I-sing), n. [Verbal n. of cot- 
ionize, v.] A process applied to many fibers, 
as flax, hemp, etc., reducing them to a snort sta- 
ple winch can be worked on cotton-machinery, 
cotton-lord (kot'n-ltod), ». A rich cotton-man- 
ufacturer ; a magnate of the cotton industry, 
cotton-machine (kot'n-ma-ahfin'), H. A ma- 
chine for carding or spinning ootton. 
i^tton-mantifactory, cotton-mill (kot'n-man- 
$-f&k't$-ri, -mil), n. A building provided 
with machinery for carding, roving, spinning, 
and weaving cotton, by the force of water or 


dnoed by varieties of O BarbadCnse . Nankin ootton ^Ta 
naturally colored variety. CoUon-seod, after the removal 
of the fiber, yields upon pressure a large amount of yellow 
oil, with a bland, nut-like taste, closely reeembling dive- 
oil, as a substitute or adulterant for which It is largely 
used. The residue after the extraction of the oil, ou&sd 
cotton-cake, is valuable as food for cattle and as a manure. 
The bark at the root is used In medicine, acting upon the 
uterine system in toe same manner as ergot. Also called 
cotton-shrub. 

ootton-plantor (kot'n-plnn # tAr), n. 1. One 
who plants or raises ootton. — 9. A machine for 
planting cotton. 

cotton-iKnrdar (kot'n-pon'd&r), *, 
give prepared from guncotton, of j 
sity than the latter, and safer for c w 

OOtton-preM (kot'n-pres), n. A press uaedlfor 
compressing ootton into bales. The forms are 
numerous, embracing nearly all the devices for 
obtaining great pressure. 

OOttOH-rat (kot'n-rat), a. A common indige- 
nous rodent quadruped, Sigmodon hispidue, of 




arttoHta «fcar (kot'n4»Mrtr), 
m&hc alsincotton. 


COttonmonth (kot'n-mouth). n. A venomous 
serpent of the southern United States, a spe- 
cies of moccasin or Trtgonocepkahts : so called 
from a white streak along the Bps. 
cottonocracy (kot-n-ok^ra-si), n. [< cotton 1 
+ -o-craey, as in aristocracy, aemmmcy, etc.] 

Those ■ J 

colled 
dally, 

cotton-planting Interest in the slave States. 
[CantJ 

cotton-oponsr (kot'n-d # pn-Ar), a. A machine 
forpioldng, shaking, ana blowing baled cotton, 
ana forming it into a fleecy lap. 
oottonoost (kot'n-us), a. [< cotton* + -oas.] 
Same as cottony. 

There b s Selix near Dtridng in Surrey, in which the 
Joins been s thick cortonous suostenoe. 

Bodyn, Sylra, xx. 6 8. 

ootton-nicker (kot 'n-pik # Sr), a. 1 . A machine 
for picking cotton from the bolls of the plant 
— S. A machine used to open cotton further 
and clean it from dirt ana other extraneous 
matter* after it comes from the cotton-opener. 
It eOedi this by subjecting the cotton to the ection of 
i^ily revolving beetore sad toothed cylinders, audios 
blast 'TlmookouMltpesMcottlkwoaBdtotoal^ Also 


^9mdetton-plant. It 


openings in a row of 


AniEtpk 


OOMoft-plant (kot'n-plaixt) 
name of several spedes of < 
order Matoaceaf, tram which the v 
tile substance ootton is obtained, ThsgenusisJn- 
dS«mmtobothhemiiplieree,eBdtiieplsntssreiMweol- 
tivsted all over the wortd within the SSto of sr north 


ant), a* Tb& popular 
i of voczyvkm, natural 
ich the well-known tex- 


. in the cotton-fields and other lowlands of the 
southern United States. It superficially resem- 
bles the common Norway rat, out is only about 
two thirds as large. See Sigmodon. 

cotton-rash (korn-rush), a. Same as cotton- 
prasa 

dOtton-flcmper (kofc'n-skri'pAr), a. Aform of 
cultivator which scrapes the earth around cot- 
ton-plants or away from them, as may be re- 
quired. It is sometimes attached to tne stock 
of the cotton-plow. 

cotton sedge (kot'n-sej), a. @ame as cotton- 
grass* 

eotton-eeed (kot'n-sdd), a. The seed of the 
cotton-plant.— Option seed cleaner, (a) A machine 
which pulls the fiber from cotton-seed. (6) A machine 
which comp r ess es toe fiber upon the seed, so that it can 
be sown by an ordinary machine.— Ootton atad Still, a 
mill for grinding cotton-seed. -Option Bead an, onex- 
pressed from the seed of the cotton-plant. See cotton- 
plant 

COttOffi-flhrab (kot'n-shrub), n. Same as oottoa- 
plant. 

COtton-fitainer (kot'n-std^Cr), a. A familiar 
heteropterous insect or bug of the *Anily Pyr- 
rhoconda, Dysdercus sutureMus : sa called from 
its staining ootton an-indelible reddish or yel- 
lowish color. 

A small plow 
its. 

VtWWMU \muv u-mu,;. n. iuo popular name, 
especially in the South, for the common rabbit 
of the United States, LepussybatUms : so named 
from the conspicuous fluffy white fur on the un- 
der aide of the tail. Also called *to% cottontail. 
See cut on following pfcge, 

cotton-thistle (kot'n-this'l), a. The popular 
name bf Onopordon Acamihmm, a stout hoary 
thistle found in the south of England, and natu- 
ralised in New England: so called from its cot- 
tony white stem and leaves, 
ootton-tree (kot'n-M^a. l. The Bomba* 


Matal 


baricum, m w 

nnding the seeds are used for stuffing cush- 


, native i 


The silky hairs 


t The cottonwood of 




Cottontail, or Wood-rabbit ( fjpms tyhtmticus). 

cotton-waste (kot'n-wftst), n. Refuse cotton 
yarn used to wipe oil anddust from machinery, 
and as packing for axle-boxes, etc. 

The color la a ate to of fine powder If dotted on the 
oiled snrfaoe with fine cotton-waste. 

C. T. Davis, Brioka end Tiles, p. 9a 

cottonwood (ko$'n-w§d), n, A plant of either 
of the genera Onaphalium and Filaao : so named 
from the soft white pubescence that covers it. 
OOttcnWOOd (kot'n-wud), ». The name of sev- 
eral species of the genus Papula* in the United 
States, from the light cottony tuft at the base 
of the numerous small seeds. The common eastern 
fpedat are P. vtonilyfera and the awamp- or river-ootton- 
wood, P. ksteropkulla. West of the Rocky Mountain* the 
oottonwoods are P. angn stifolia, P. FrcmontU, and P. tri- 
chocarpa. The wood is very light, soft. and eloae-grafoed, 
liable to warp and difficultto season, but largely need in 
the manufacture of paper-pulp, and for laurel*, packing- 
case*. woodenware. etc. Grom-sections of the trunk of P. 
mu mOtfera are uaed aa polishing-wheels in glass -grinding. 
OOtton-WOOl (kot'n-wftT). n. Raw cotton; cot- 
ton fiber either on the boll or prepared for use. 

The princlpall commodity of Smyrna is Cotten-wooll, 
which there groweth in greet quantity. 

Sandy*, Travallc*, p. 12. 

Among other goods, much cotton-wool was brought into 
the country from the Indies. Everett, Orations, II. 80 

cotton-worm (kot'n-wCrm), n. The larva of 
Aletia wylina (Say), an insect very destructive 
to the cotton-crop of the United States and of 
Central and South America. The parent moth la of 
a buff color, inclining to olivaceous ; the eggs are flattened, 
and are laid on the under side of the’ leaves of the cotton- 
plant The larva la a semi-looper, and the chrysalis is 


or into a _ _ 

if the spinous is absent; both somettaass 
flnlets; ventral tboraoie or Jugular fin, 
modified into an adhesive mpts sksi'j a 
anal pa pilla, 

cot-town (kot'tmm), ft In Sectlond, a small 
village or hamlet occupied by cotters depen- 
dent on a considerable f arm. Also called cot- 
tar-toum* 

cottrel (kot'rel), it Same as eotterd, 3, 
Oottns '(kot'us), *. [NLv,< Gr. *6rr oc, a fish, 
perhaps the bullhepd or muler's»#mmb,] A ge- 
nus of fishes with an enlarged depressed head, 
typical of the family Cottiioe. The name has been 
used in different senses at different period*. Formerly it 
was very comprehensive, including not only all the cot- 
tides, but various other forms ; but by successive restric- 
tion* it has been limited by most authors to the soulptns 
and closely related marine species, and by others to the 
miller’s- thumb, a fresh-water species. See cut under $cul- 

ootult, w. [< L. cotuia, a vessel, a 
see cotyleJ] Same as ootyle, 1. 

Of that thel doo 


navelwort),<Gr. „ „ 

low or cavity, a socket, ja 
worfc), < hollowrfee* 

s«ed-lobe orrodimsntMy Jetf M 


donons or exogenous 
plants, or several in 
a whorl, as in most 
Conform, In many 
i the cotyledons 



.. M 

;Smhjys. in 


are huge a* 
pared with the rest 
of the embryo, be- 
ing i storehouse of 
nourishment for the 


young plant in its 
emrtfeet stage Of 



vm ootids in a steine [amphora] of wynes trie. 

Palladios, Hnsbondrie (E. E. T. 8.X p. 102. 

Ootnla (kot'fL-lft), ». [NL. ; more prop. Cotyla: 
< Gr. Korih} } a Hollow, cup. socket: see cotyle . J 
A genus of weedy composites, allied to Anihe- 
mi$ t natives of extra-tropical South America, 
South Africa, and Australia. The Cotuia of phar- 
macy Is the mayweed, Antkemis Cotuia, and is used thera- 
peutically like camomile. 

OOtunnite (ko-tunTt), n. [Named after Dr. Co- 
tsono. an Italian physician (1786-1822).] Lead 


growth, or they may • — 

be small, as in most albuminous seeds, hi which the albu- 
men is a supply of food. The arrangement of the cotyle- 
dons wlthtu the seeds is very Various. Tim mom Important 
modifications of position are those ofaee u r n be nt cotyle- 
don*, In whioh the radicle is laid against the back of the 
cotyledons, and incumbent, where it is applied to the eflgc. 

8. [cop.] [NL.] A genus of. pJAn&t. natural 
order Crassulaceas, with very thick fleshy leaves 
and showy flowers* Many speoies are In cultivation, 
especially for bedding purposes, chiefly Mexican species 
formerly referred to BcKeveria. The navelwort of Europe 
1* C. Umbilicus. 

8. In anal, one of the distinct patches in which 
the villi of a cotyledonary placenta ore gath- 
ered upon the surface of tne chorion. 


otilorid occurring & white acicular crystal., 
with adamantine luster, first found in the era- OOtyWdflOal (hot-W« don*!), a. [<■ co#Mon 
terofyeTriSrXrS’cc^pUonoflSM t -*3 *».*?*-- «* « “longi** to the ootyle 


Ooturnicope (k$4ta'ni-k< 
parte, 185i), < L. eoturnix 


)> [NL. fBoni- SMS’ 


a. {< cotyledon 


taining the little yellow rail, C. noveboracensis. 

Ootnniklllim|fe4^»nik'p-lu8),n. [NL. (Bona- 
parte, 1838), dim. of L. eoturnix, a quail.] A 
genus of small American finches, of the family 
AprinffUlidos j th6 ^priMhopp6 FHSp&rro w Bp ofwMch 
there are sev- 



eral species, 
as the yellow- 
wingea (C. 
passerinus ), 
Henglow*s (( 7 . 
henslom ), and 
Le Conte’s 
(C. lecontU), 
of diminutive 
size, with tur- 
gid bills, short 
wings, acute 
tail-feathers, 
and a gener- 
al appearance 
suggestive of 



y*uo* 


kagsd CnuaoppeMpwnw {Cstmmt- 
e$th u /MMfaM). 


II — II WI bUOe Hu MM3 DSSS, 

Mmm/m mWr.fcrypi' nniiV OOtJ^MTOM (kot-i-lij's-m*), O. 
oommm migratOTy quair a mSW + L. atrere, carry.] 

y, the Perdu eoturnix, go- ^th eofyhw.— 8. Saine as .ooto 


Cottoo-wofm (AUtim j&Httm), aaUwal da*. 


iture quails, whence thegenerio name, 
eoturnix (k^-t6r > niks), a. [L., a quail.] 1. 
An old name of the * 
of Europe: spec ! flcall y ^ 
nerically Uotumte communis, vulgaris , or dac\ 
Usonans.-~2. [cap-] TNL.] A genus of qi 
of whioh C, communis Is the type, 
cotutor (kd-tfi'tgr). n, [< coA + tutor A A 
joint tutor; one Joined with another or others 
in the education or care of a chifd. [Bore.] 

If every means he ineffectual, a special tutor or co-tutor 
" 1 to watch over the education of the shOdmu. 

SirW.Barnmn, 


don + -a#y^.] ' Provided with, or as if with, 
cotyledons; specifically, in anat. f tufted: said 
of the placenta when the vilH are gathered in 
distinct patches or cotyledons upon the surface 
of the chorion. 

(kot-l-lfi'dqn-oid), n. [< cotyledon 
4- -o»d.] In bryology, a filament produced by 
the germination of a spore: so colled on the 
opposition that it is analogous to a true coty- 
ledon, bnt more properly called protonma . 

ootyledonons (kot-i-18'dqn-us), u. [< cotyledon 
+ -ous.Jl Pertaining to cdtyledons ; having a 
seed-lobe: as, ootyledonous plants. 

Ootylldea (kot-i-lid'$-ft), n.pl [NL v <Gr.«ort^, 
a hollow, a cup, a socket. + 4d-sa.] A large 
group of worms, of uncertain extent : so called 
cram the possession of suckers or cotyles. in 
some usage* it Is a synonym of the class PkUyelmintka : in 
others It unites the leeches ( Airadinea) wUh the trema- 
toids and owtoldi, 

lOtyllfhrxn (ko-tU'i-f6rm), a. [< NL. eotyla, a 
eotyle, 4- L , forma, form.] la physiol, having 
the form of a eotyle; shaped -like a ©up, with a 
tube at the base. 

a. [< NL. cotyla, 
to Furnished 

cotyles.— tf. Some os 'ootytophorou*. 


«, «gg, tmtatfed ; *, worm. <m third ffieiraf c, aMS view of foO«ro«ii 
worm ; <top view of worm i e, cocoon j /, chrysalis; y, noth. 

formed in a loose cocoon within a folded leaf. It Is con- 
fined to plants of the genus Ooetypium, and in tome years 
causes a loss of many millions of dollars to the cotton- 
growers of (he United States. It has been a subject of 
government investigation, and exhaustive reports have 
been published upon It 

cottony (kot'n-i), a. ' [< cotton* 4* -yl.] Llfc© 
cotton; downy; nappy. Also formerly cotton- 
om. 

Oaks bear also a knar, full of a cottony matter, of which 
they antleutly made wick for their lamps and WMtlf. 

Evelyn, Sylva, UL » XT. 
The oottmy ■pbstanoe seems to the eye to eonsist c i 
bundles of fine fibers. W. A Carpenter, Micros., f mu. 

OrikHncmWtmmm (kot-a-skom-bri-fdr'- 
ntta), n. pL [NL., < Cottas, q. v., + Scomber, 
Q.T., + Lu forma, tom.] InGtUither’i * 


j^s doosi- 

i of hshes,' the ci«^ith division of Aean- 
fhoptorygUo x he teofaaioal ehafaoteis are: 


cotyla (kot'i-l 
Same os cotale, 


,), n.; pL cotyla (-16). [NL.] 


cottrlo (kot'l-lfi). a.: pi. cotylas or cotyles <43, 
-1&). [Gr. mriWn (>^L ookla, NL. cotyla), a 
vessel, cup, socket, an/htfijow.] 1. PL eotyUs 
(-13). In Or. antiq . : (a) A small drinking- or 
dipping-vessel, the exact form of which is un- 
certain. (b) An ancient Greek unit of oapaeity, 
varying tom less than half a pint to a quart, 
United States (old wine) measum The Atbc 
being the 141th of a use 
measuibg-vewMOs, 


^ a. and n. [< Qi. tmily, a 

■<wket (see eoftfls), 4- tWof, forfa.V t 4, 1. 
Cupped ; cup-like: in anat, ^edfieaDy applied 
to the acetabulum or socket of the thi^Htibne ; 
acetabular: in onto m., applied tntht cavity in 
which the coxaor basal joint of tolMetoerieu. 
—8. Pertaining to or connected with a cotj 


-OoMeCd hone, a email bone which la some l 

fort5aWwsB3P|»art of the floored th* cotyl^d, foes* : 
It hae not beau found in man.^0 ‘ “ 

Amlttm.-^€PcMold ^ 
i Hug around the mat, 

„ I tbeootykid notch.- _ 

the uotjoh In the anterior lower part of i 
whldi tmaamits vemels and tteryee. 

n. n. Ja entom one of tbc coxal eavitiee or 
hollows ^ In the lower stufaoe of the ttcrax is 
which eoxm are irttofl sML- Ato coiled 




Ptolemies wis about i 


1M( 


^^■is said to be V of! . . 

Laconia, aoooiditur ton stsadard foundat 
waeafMUtar. AtlaaSWadafleamSKfl 

trtp kBg. m b. »»^^ fe* «w>y v iaiS 
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is^'wssrsTSasvu 

Cotytopkora. Alao ootytywvM. 

a {fctS'i), ». [F., n> the native B. Amer. 


cons , 
name.] 


* 


un 

Hfti oMlnnHw w«» at drift ct ton. 

Ommimd with peries whyte s&4 mmM% sad gusto. 

Ohnueer, Kufinttl Tals (ed, Marti!}, L 1908. 
Couched harp, the spinet. 

XL tafrom 1. To lie in a place of rest or 
deposit: rest in a natural tied or stratum. 
[Archaic.] 


An American Cuckoo of the genus 


writer* contuse eouchant and dormant, and give the term 
sejant to the beast lying down with head raised; but tide 
is rare. Also harbored and lodged. 

His crest was covered with s eouchant How nd. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. fl. 25. 
Levant and oouchant, in law, rising up and lying down ; 
applied to beasts, and indicating that they have been Jong 
enough on land not belonging to their owner to lie down 


Cmmms or subfamily Cooqpfeiar.— 2, [cop.] 
[NLj Agetmsof Madagascan euckoos, typical 
of the subfamily Covina* 
couardt. a. An obsolete form of coward. 
xmoa 1 (kfi'kal), a. [Mentioned prob. for the 
first time in LeVaiUant’s “Oiseauxd'Afrique,” 
beginning about 1706; perhaps native African.] 
An African or Indian spur-heeled cuckoo: a 
name first definitely applied by Cuvier in 1817 
to the birds of the genus Ccntropus (Uliger). 
confih 1 fkouch), v . [< MB. oouAen, lay, place, 
set. refl. lay one’s self down, intr. lie down, 
< OF. coucher. coucMcr, oolcher, F. coucher a 
Pr. coloar, eotgar m It. colcare. coUooare, lay, 
plaoe, < L. coUooare, place together, < com-, to- 
gether, + looare, place. < locus, a place: see lo- 
cus, locate, and el. collocate.] L irons. 1. To 
lay down or away; put in a resting-place or in 
^repository of any kind; plaoe ; deposit. [Ar- 



escutcheon, as ura seal or the like, when the 
shield is generally represented hung up by the 
sinister comer. 

oouehed (koucht),p. a. [Pp. of couch*, v.] 1. 
In her., lying on its side, tut a 
chevrdn represented as issuant 
from either side of the escutch- 

Well couch i’ the castle-ditch, till we see the light of our em ^ ro% ?* r V* 

, ‘ w “- **• * w - ofw ‘* v - * concha*. ’wochtot <k#-«hi'), *• 

[F. coucMe, prop. fern, of eoucM, 
pp. of coucher , lie down: see TwoChmn 
couch* , e.] Bedtime; hence. 


Madam, if he had couched with the lsmb, 

He bad no doubt been stirring with the lark. 

B. Jansen, Tale of a Tub, l 4. 
When Love’s fair goddess 
Couched with her husband in his golden bed. 

Dryden. 

8. To lie as in ambush ,* be hidden or conceal- 
ed ; lie close ; crouch. 


An&the earoas fuU olanly howehit on the auter. 

Destruction^ Troy (B. E. T. &), 1. 11789. 
It a at this day in use, in Gasa, to ooueh potsherds, or 
vessels of earth. In their walls, to gather the wind from 
the top, and pass it down in spouts Into rooms. 

Bacon, Nat Hist., f 77a 
Can rea s o n couch itself within that frame ? 

Shirley , The Traitor, L 2. 
The waters couch themselves, as dose as may be, to the 
centre of tills globe in a spherical convexity. 

T. Burnet , Theory of the Earth. 

Specifically— -2. To cause to recline or lie upon 
abed or other place of rest ; dispose or place 
upon, or as upon, a couch or bed. 

Where unbruised youth, with unstuff’d brain, 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth reign. 

Shak.,R. and J., li. 8. 

8. In brewing, to spread out upon a floor, as 
steeped barley, in order to promote germina- 
tion. — 4. In paper-making, to take (a sheet of 
pulp) from the mold or apron on which it has 
been formed, and place it upon a felt* — 5f. To 
lay together closely. 

Worke wel knit and couched togither. 

Aomenclator (1686). 

0f. To cause to hide or seek concealment; 
cause to lie close or crouch. 

A falcon towering in the skies 
* Coueheth the fowl below with his wings’ shade. 

Shak., Lucreoe, I. 607. 

7. To include in the meaning of a word or state- 
ment; express: put in words; especially, to 
'imply without distinctly stating : cover or con- 
ceal by the manner of stating : often, in the lat- 
ter sense, with under: as, the compliment was 
couched in the most fitting terms; a threat was 
couched under his apparently friendly words. 

Speech by meeter is a kind of vtterenoe, more cleanly 
couched and more delicate to the eare than prose Is. 

futt sn ha m, Arte of Eng. Poetic, p. 6. 
Ignominious words, though clerkly couch'd. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., UL 1. 
There is soeroely a garden in China which does not con- 
~ne morel, couched under the general design. 

ueldemUh, Citisen of the World, xui. 
Tothisoommnnloation Perth proposed ananswereowcAsd 
In the most servile terms. MacauU 


I saw a bright green snake, 

Green as the herbs in which it couched. 

Close by the dove’s its head it crouohed. 

Coleridge , Chritlabel, U. 

4. To lie down, crouch, or squat, as an animal. 

Fierce tigers couched around. Dryden. 

The chase neglected, and his hound 
Couch'd beside him on the ground. 

M. Arnold , Tristram and Isenlt 

5. To bend or stoop, as under a burden. 

An aged Squire . . . 

That seemed to ooueh under his shield three-square, 

As if that age badd him that burden spare. 

Spencer, F. Q., III. i. 4. 
Isaaohar is a strong ass couching down between two bar* 
dens. Gen. xlix. 14. 

6. In embroidery, to lay the thread on the sur- 
face of the foundation and secure it by stitches 
of fine material. See couching*, 5. 

COUch 1 (kouch), ft. [< ME. couche, cowche, lair, 
< OF. couche, colche , F. couche = Pr. colga, abed, 
couch ; from the verb.] 1 . A bed ; a plaoe for 
sleep or rest. 

O thou dull god [Sleep], why lioHt thou with the vile, 

In loathsome beds, and leav’st the kingly ooueh f 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., li!. 1. 
Approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of hu couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


ouch*, v.] 1. 

<8 


v. j uouuuw , ueuue, m 

reception of visitors about bedtime : opposed 
to levee. 

The duke’s levies and eoueMee were so crowded that 
the antechambers were fall. 

Bp. Burnet, Hist Own Times, an. 1864. 
Hone of her sylvan subjects made their court ; 
Levies and coucMes pass’d without resort 

Dryden, Hind and Panther, L 67®. 
Baby Charles and Steenie, yon will remain till our sou* 
ehee. Seott, Fortunes of Nigel, uiUt 

coucher 1 (kou'chte), n. [< ME. couehcour (def. 
1 ), oochoure , appar. for *couchoure (def. 2).] If. 
A couch-maker or -coverer. 

Carpen tours, cotelem, couchcourt tyn. 

Destruction qf Troy (R. E. T. 8.\ L 1697. 


2f. 


An incubus. [The sense is uncertain.] 

He mayketh me to swell, both flesh and veyne. 

And kepith me low lyke a cochoure. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. FurnivaH), p. 217. 

8f. A setter dog. E. Phillips, 1706.— 4. la pa- 
per-making, one who couches the sheets of pulp, 
or transfers them from the apron to the felt. 
Encyc. Brit., XVTII. 225. — 6. One who couches 
cataracts. 

Bryant, Thanatopsis. COUChOT^ (kou'chCr), ft. [Ult. < ML. eoUecta- 
2. A long seat, commonly upholstered, having r } u *\ a factor, LL. a money-changer, banker, 
an arm at one end, ana often a back, upon ' collecta , a collection, tax, etc., \ L. colligcre, 
which one can rest at full length ; a lounge. pp. collectus , collect: see collect, v. Cf. couch - 
There they drank in cups of emerald, there at tables of English statutes, a factor; one 

ebony lay, who resides in a country for traffic. 

Rolling on their purple couches in their tender effeminacy. OOUChCT^t (kou'ohAr), ff. [Ult. < ML. collecta- 

Tennyson, Boddicea. book of collects : see coUeCtarium.] Eo- 

8. Any place for retirement and repose, as the des. : (a) A book of collects or short prayers, 
lair or a wild beast, etc. - 

The beasts that ronne astraye, seketh their aoeustomed 
couches. Bp. Bale, Tret, to Leland’s Journey, sig. D, 2. 

• Beast and bird, 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 

Were slunk. JfiZton, P. L., iv. 901. 

His [the ottor’sJ^eoueA, which is generally a hole com- 


The ancient service books. ... the Antlphoners, Mis- 
sals, Grailos, Prooemionals, Manuals, Legends. Fids, Fer- 
tilise*, Primers, Couchers, Journals, Ordinals, and all 
other books whatsoever, in Latin or English, written or 
printed. Jt W. Dixon, Hist Church of Eng., xvL 

( b ) A book or register in which the particular 
acts of a corporation or a religious house were 
set down. 

4. The frame on whioh barley is spread to be couch-fellow (kouch'fel'd), n. A bedfellow; 
malted.— 6. A layer, coating, or stratum, spe- a companion in lodging. [Bare.] 
ciiically-(a) In malting, a heap of steeped tarley spread CGUCh-gTESS (kouch ' grhs), ff. [Also OOOCh-, 
out on a floor to allow germination to UXe -place, and so of auitrh-nraM • nee 

convert the grain into malt (6) In paint ing and eliding, a c *WT a *V J 

ground or preliminary coat of color, varnish, or sue, cover- quitch.] 1. The popular name of Iriticumre- 
mg titeeuYu, wall, leather, wood, or other surface to be pens, a species of grass which infests arable 


municating with the river. 


, XIL 896. 


Macaulay, Hist Eng., vl 


8, To lower (a spear) to a horisontal position; 
place (a spear) under thr ' ’ 


the right armpit and 


map (it) with the right hand, thus presenting 
the point toward the enemy. The use of the 
rest was of late introduction, and was not essen- 
tial to the couching of a spear. 

His mighty spews he couched warily. 

Spmmr, F. Q., m. vil 88. 
And as t place d in rest my spear 
My hand eo shook for very fear, 

I soatce could ooueh it right 

Sso^Mamion, iv. 80. 

^ ta 

O. Ia M*y., to Manor. (• ertuMt) by iprart- 
w* . smou ttaongb the ooafa at the eye and 
pnahtag O. lens aownward to toe bottom of 
to. vttMow hnmor, ao m to b. out of to. uda 
of Vmlofa? mnove a oataraet from in this man- 
8*. wtmue, & 

^srs amms sap pvwimemi 

S0f»^»UMri VSm | adorn. 

W W 


lug . ..... 

painted or gilded, (c) In the ttuf totriof arts, a bed or layer 
of any material, as one thickneu of leather where several 
thicknesses are superimposed, as In bookbinding and the 
like. 

ooueh 8 (kouch), ff. [Short for couch-grass, q. v.] 
Couch-grass. 

COUCh 8 (kouch), v. t. [< couch*, •».] In agri., 
to clear, as land, from couch-grass. 
COUOhaUCty (kou'chan-si), n. [? ooffohoffL] The 
actor stele of couching or lying down. [Bare.] 
ooudhaat (kou' chant), a. [< F. eouchant. ppr. 
of coucher, lie down: see ooueh*, r.] 1, Lying 
down; crouching; not erect. 

He that like a subtle beast 
Lay oouchant with his eyes upon the throne, 

Beady to spring. Tennys on, Guinevere. 

And eouchant under the brows of maarive line, 

The cyst, like guns beneath a parapet, 

Watched^ charged with lightnm«. 

Lowil, On Board the 76. 

2. Bleeping in a place; staying. 

The . . , farms of husbandrie where 
this officer Is eotutai* and abiding. 

OTOafe, Diet (ed. 1608), p. 77. 

8. In her., lying down with the 
head raised, which distinguishes 
the posture of wuchanttrom that 
of dormant, or sleeping : applied 
to a lion or other beast 



land as a troublesome weed, it is perennial, and 
propagated both by seed and by its creeping rootstock, 
which is long and jointed. It spreads over a Said with 
great rapidity, and, because of its tenacity of life, Is eradi- 
cated with difficulty. The root contains sugar, and has 
been used as a diuretic. 

2. The stoloniferous variety of florin, Agros- 
Ms alba .— Black oouoh-grass. Same as black bent, 
Alopecurue agrestic. 

couching 1 (kou'chiag), n. [Verbal n. of couch*, 
v.] l.TThe act of stooping or bowing. 

These couching* and these lowly garteries^ ^ ^ 

2. In surg.. an operation in cases of cateract, 
consisting w the removal of the opaque crys- 
talline lens out of the axis of vision by means 
of a needle : now rarely practised. 

Persuaded the king to submit to the then unusual oper- 
ation of couching, and succeeded in restoring sight td one 
of his eyes. Prescott, Peru, and Isa , ii. 

8. In malHng, the spreading of malt to dry af- 
ter steeping. See aw* 1 , v. t., 3. — 4. In paper- 
making, the removal of the flake of pulp from 
the mold on which it is formed to a felt.— 5. 
A kind of embroidery in which silk, gold thread, 
or the like is laid upon the surface of the foun- 
dation instead of being drawn through it. In 
plain so uth ing the threads or cords are slmjdy laid side 


Some by aide, covering the whole width of the 




couching 

or other figure, and fastened down by stitchos of finer 
material. United ctmohing is made by sewing twine or 
similar material to the ground, and then laying the em- 
broidery-silk upon it, producing a pattern in relief. Bas- 
ket couchina in a raised couching in which the texture of 
basket-work is imitated. Diumotul couching and diago- 
nal couch in g are made by laying threads of floss-silk or 
chenille side by side, and holding them down by threads 
of different material, in stitc hes which form a diamond 
pattern or zigzngs ; the angles of this pattern are some- 
times marked by a spangle or other glittering object. 
Shell couching is similar, tlie stitches that hold it taking 
the lines of scallop-shells. In sjiidrr couching and wheel 
concilia;/ the stitches form radiating lines resembling the 
spokes of a wheel or the radii of a cobweb. 

couching 2 (kou 'cliing), n. [Verbal n. of couch 2 , 
r.] In agri.. the operation of clearing land 
from couch-grass. 

couching-needle (kou'ching-ne'dl), w. A nee- 
dlc-like surgical instrument used in the opera- 
tion of couching. 

COUChlesS (kouch'lcs), a. % [< couch* , n m + -less.] 
Having no couch or lied.* 

COUCUmbertj ». See cucumber, 

COUd 1 t, COude ] t. [Preterit of can*.] Obsolote 
forms of could. 

COUd J t, COUde^t. [Past participle of cxin*.] Same 
as couth. 

I sey not that she lie had knowyngc 

What harme was, or dies she 

Hail koud no good, so thonketli me. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 91*7. 

COUde 3 (ktkl), n. [F., elbow, = Pr. code = Sp. 
codo, co to = Pg. cubito = It. cubito , < L. cubi- 
tum, the elbow: sco cubit.] Same as coudiisre. 
coudd (ko-da'), a. [F., pp. of coudcr , bend at 
right, angles, < coude , elbow: seo cou<k&.\ Bent 
at right angles : applied to astronomical instru- 
ments (usually transits or equatorials) in which 
the rays are bent at right angles by one or more 
totally reflecting prisms or mirrors, so as to 
bring the image to one end of the axis, where 
the eyepiece is placed. 

coudiere (kfl-di-ar' ), n. [F., < coude, elbow : see 
coude*.] The piece of armor which protected 
the elbow. Specifically —(a) A piece of forged iron 
having the shape of a blunt cone with slightly rounded 
surface, or of beehive shape, adjusted to the elbow over 
the sleeve of the hauberk or gamlieson, and secured by 
•traps or the like, (6) When the brassart had reached 
tolerably complete development, that part of it which 
protected the elbow behind and at the sides. The Bliape 
of this varied greatly at different times. Also coude. 
COUdou, n. See koodoo. G. Cuvier. 

COUd (kb'a), n. [F. coud, nit. < L. cauda , tail : 
see cauda.] In her., same as coward, 2. 

COUgar (kb'gflr), n. [Also couguar , cougouar 
(after F.), cuguar = F. couguar = Sp. cuguardo 
= G. Dan. kuguar , etc.; contr. of native South 
Amer. name cuguacuara , cugnamarana.] A 
large concolorous feline carnivorous quadruped 
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sometimes found In the east, though now roost common 
in the Rocky Mountains and other mountains of (ho west 
Also called puma, panther or “painter," red tiger, moun- 
tain lion, American hVm, and cat amount. 

COUgh 1 (kdf), i\ [< ME. coughen, cowghen , coghen , 
couwen , kowhen, etc., in AS. with added forma- 
tive cohhetan , cough (of. ceahhetan, laugh), = 
D. kugchen , cough, = MEG. kitchen , G. keichvn, 
kcuchcn , gasp, pant, G. dial, kuchcn, kogen, 
cough ; prob. imitative, and related to kink 2 = 
chink 2 , chincough , otc. The final guttural gh 
has produced mod.// cf. draft, dwarf quaff.] 
I, intrans. To make a more or loss violent ef- 
fort, accompanied with noise, to expel the air 
from the respiratory organs, and force out any 
matter that irritates the air-passages, or renders 
respiration difficult. 

Smoko and smolder smyteth in Ids eyon, 

Til he be hlero-nyed or blynde and hors in the throte, 

Cougheih, and ciineth. Piers Plounnan (B), xvii. 825. 

Thou hast quarrelled with a man for coughing in the 
street. Shak., It. and J., Ui. 1. 

n. trans. To expel from the air-passages by 
a more or less violent effort with noise ana 
usually with expectoration: followed by up : as, 
to cough up phlegm.— To cough down, to stop, as on 
unpopular or tedious speaker, by simulated coughing. 

COUgh 1 (kdf), n. [< ME. cough, cowghe , cowe = 
Ihkuch, a cough ; from the verb.] An abrupt and 
more or less violent and noisy expiration, ex- 
cited by some irritation of the respiratory or- 
gans. it is an effort to drive out with the expelled breath 
secreted or foreign matters accumulated in the air-pas- 
sages. The violent action of the muscles serving fen- ex- 
piration givos great force to the air, while the contraction 
of the glottis produces the sound. A cough is partly volun- 
tary and partly involuntary, and, according to its character, 
Is symptomatic of many bronchial, pulmonary, nervous, 
and other diseases, often of comparatively slight Impor- 
tance. 

Adepts in the speaking trade 

Keep a oough by them ready made. Churchill. 

COUgh 2 f. v. t . [Appar. another spelling and use 
of coff, buy. Bv some supposed to be developed 
from coffer .] To lay up for ; store as in a coffer. 
[Rare.] 

If eveiy man that hath beguiled the king should make 
restitution after this sort, it would cough tne king twenty 
thousand pounds. 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1560. 

COUgher (k6'frr), n. One who coughs. 

coughing (kd'flng), n. [Verbal n. of cough*, v. ] 
A violent and sonorous effort to expel the air 
from the lungs. 

Coughing drowns the parson’s saw. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2 (song). 

Any wandering of the eyes, or of the mind, a coughing, 
or the like, answering a question, or any action not pre- 
scribed to be performed, must be strictly avoided. 

E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, I. 92. 

COUghwort (k6f'w6rt), n. [A translation of th e 
L. name tumlago (< tussis, cough) and the Gr. 
name ftyx iov (< (Pvx-), cough).] A name 

given to the coltsfoot, Tussilago Farfara , from 
its use in allaying coughs. 

couguar (kog'n&r), n. [Malay.] A three-masted 
Malay boat, rigged with square sails, it is broad, 
•its low in the water, may be decked or open, sails well, 
and carries a large cargo. 

cougouar, couguar (k8'g$-&r), n. Same as cou- 
gar. 

COUhage, n. See cowhage. 

OouinflB (k^-i'ne), n. pi [NL., < Com, 2, + 

- into .] A subfamily or cuckoos, typified by the 
genus Com , peculiar to Madagascar. Less cor- 
rectly written Couanee. G. It. Gray , 1870. 

COUlt. ». See cowl*, cowl 2 . 

could (kud). [The l has been improperly in- 
troduced into this word after the assumed 
analogy of would and should, where the l, though 
now silent, is historically correct. The his- 
torical orthography is coud, < ME. coude, < AS. 
cuthe: see further under caw 1 .] Preterit of 
caw 1 . 

[F., a slide, orig. pp. of couler , 


ooundl 


Written. 


Played. 


Cougar [Felts concolor ). — From a photograph by Dixon, London. 

peculiar to America, Felis concolor , belonging 
to the family Fclidas and order Form, it is about as 
large as the jaguar, but is longer-limbed, and is not so 
heavy in liody. A not unusual weight is HO pounds ; the 
length over all is about HO inches, of which the head and 
body arc 50 inches and the tail 90 inches, tho standing 
height at the shoulders 29 inches, and the girth of the chest 
27 Inches ; the color is uniformly tawny, whitening on the 
under parts, and the tip of the tail is black. This gnat eat 
l>ear» much resemblance to an ungrown lioness. It is noted 
as having the most extensive latitudinal range of any of 
the Feluifa, its habitat extending from British America to 
Patagonia. It was formerly common in wooded and espe- 
cially mountainous parte or the United States, and is still 



could (kfi-lfi'), *- 

slide: see colan- 
der.] In music: 

(a) A slur. ( b ) 

An ornament 
in harpsichord- 
music; a kind 

of appoggiatura. Also called 
gliding step in dancing, 
collide (k5-la')> n. [F., orig. pp. fern, of couler , { 
flow, filter: see colander .] 1. A dry ravine or 
gulch ; a channel worn by running water in 
times of excessive rainfall or by the sudden 
melting of the snow. It is a word frequently heard 
in Montana, Dakota, and the adjacent regions, and is a 
relic of the former temporary occupation of that part of 
the country by the employees of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Also coulee, etnOU, 


The deep coulees or ravines that, cutting through the 
rounded spurs of the hills, run down to the edgenf the 
trail Harper’s Stag., 

2. A flow : used principally, by some geologists 

of lava-flows. ’ 

couleur (ktt-l6r'), n. [F., color: see color, w.] 
1 . In the game of solo, a name for any selected 
suit of cards, bids in which are of twice as much 
value as in any other suit.— -2. In the game of 
ombre, a suit composed of spades— couleur de 
rose IF.: couleur, color; de, < L. de, of ; rose, a rose: see 
color, n., and roee\, literally, rose-color ; hence, as an ad- 
verbial phrase, in an attractive aspect; in a favorable 
light : as, to seo everything couleur de tom. 

We are not disposed to draw a picture couleur de rose of 
the condition of our people, any more than we are willing 
to accept our author’s silhouette en nolr. 

W. Jt. Oreg, Mine. Essays, 2d ser., p. 143. 

coulisse (kd-lSs'), n. [F., a groove, slide, side 
scene, running-string, etc., < couler, glide, slide: 
see culUs 2 .] I, A piece of channeled or grooved 
timber, as one of the slides in which the side 
scenes of a theater run, the upright post of a 
flood-gate or sluice, etc. See cullis 2 . Hence 
— 2. One of the side scenes of the stage in a 
theater, or the space included between the side 
scenes. 

Capablo of nothing higher than coulisses and cigars, 
private theatricals and white kid gloves. Kingdey. 

3. A flute or groove on the blade of a sword. 
COUllart, w. A medieval military engine, ap- 
parently an early form of bombard. 

COUldr (kfi-lwor), n. [F., < couler, glide, slide, 
run: see colander.] A steeply ascending gorge 
or gully: applied especially to gorges near tho 
Alpine summits. 

Our noble couloir, which led straight up into the heart 
of the mountain for fully one thousand feet. E. Whymjwr. 

coulomb (ko-lom'), n. [From C. A. de Coulomb , 
a French physicist (1736-1806).] The unit of 
quantity in measurements of current electri- 
city; the quantity furnished by a current of 
one ampere in one second. Bee ampere. 

The name of ctmlomb is to be given to tilt unit of quan- 
tity, called in these lessons “ one welier.” 

S. P. Thompson, Elect and Mag., p. 410. 

coulomb-meter (k6-lom'm§ # t6r), n. An instru- 
ment for measuring in coulombs the quantity 
of electricity which passes through a conductor 
in a given time. One form of the instrument Is based 
upon the amount of electrolytic action, as In depositing 
metallic copper from copper sulphate, performed by a 
branch current which is a known fraction of the main cur- 
rent in use. 

coulter, n. See colter . 

COUlure (kfi-lur'), ». [F., a dropping, falling 
off, running out. < couler, flow, run, slide : see 
colander.] Sterility in plants, or failure to pro- 
duce fruit after blossoming, owing to the wash- 
ing away of the pollen by excessive rains, 
coumaric (kfi'ma-rik), a. [< coumar{in) + -»<?.] 

Derived from or pertaining to coumariu Cou- 

marlc add, C h 1IhO ; i . an acid derived from coumariu. . 
and intimately related to salicylic acid, lieitig converted 
into the latter by fusion with potassium hydrate. 

coum&rilic (ktt-ma-ril'ik), a. % [< coumar(in) + 
•41 + -4c.] Derived from coumariu — Oouma- 
rilic add, C 0 H(At. a wono ^ Mia obtained from cou- 
marin. It is moderately soluble in water. and extremely 
soluble in alcohoL 

co umariu, ooumarine (ktt'ma-rin), n. [< con- 
marou + -in 2 , -tne 2 .] A vegetable proximate 
principle (CgHgOs) obtained from the Dipteryx 
( Coumarouna) odoratu or Tonka bean, and also 
occurring in melilot and some other plants, to 
which it gives its characteristic odor, it has been 
used in medicine, and it gives flavor to the Swiss cheese 
called echabzieger. Also spelled cumarin. 

coumarou (ktf'ma-rtt), n. [The French repre- 
sentation of the native name.] The Tonka- 
bean tree, Dipteryx ( Coumarouna ) odorata . 
council (koiursil), n. {Early confused in sense 
and spelling with the different word counsel (as 
also councilor with counselor), the separation 
being modern ; early mod. E. also councel, corn- 
cell, < ME. counceil, counceUl, counseil, coumselle , 
consail. consaylc , conceit , etc., an assembly for 
consultation, < OF. eoncile, condre. cunciUe, F. 
candle =s Pr. condli = Sp. rg. concilio sa lt, eon- 
cilio , formerly also conciglio, < L. concilium, an 
assembly, esp. an assembly for consultation, a 
council, < com-, together, 4* (prob.) calare, call: 
see calends . Hence (from L. concilium ) concili- 
ate, etc. Cf. counsel. ] 1. Any assembly of per- 
sons summoned or convened for consultation, 
deliberation, or advice : as, a coundl of physi- 
cians ; a family ooundl . 

The happiness of a Nation most needs be firmest and 
certainesf in a fall and free Council of thir own eleoting> 
where no single Person, but Reason only, sways. 

Milton, Free Commonwealth 




2 . A body of men specially designated or se- 
lected to advise a sovereign in the administra- 
tion of the government; a privy council : as, 
the president of the council ; in English history, 
an order in council . See privy council , below. 

The king [Henry IV.] named six bishops, a duke, two 
earls, six lords, Including the treasurer and privy seal, and 
seven commoners, to be his great and continual council. 

Stubbs, Const Hist, f 367. 

3. In many of the British colonies, a body as- 
sisting the governor in either an executive or 
a legislative capacity, or in both. — 4. In the 
Territories of the United States, the upper 
branch of the legislature. The term was used to 
denote a kind of upper house during the colonial period, 
and was retained in this sense for a few years by some of 
the States. 

5. A common council. See below. — 6. In the 
New Testament, the Sanhedrim, a Jewish court 
or parliament, with functions partly judicial, 
partly legislative, and partly ecclesiastical. Seo 
Sanhedrim. 


The chief priests , 
witness. 


and all the council sought false 
Mat. xxvi. 60. 


7. In ecclc8. hist . : (a) An assembly of prelates 
and theologians convened for the purpose of 
regulating matters of doctrine and discipline 
in the church. Ecclesiastical councils arc diocesan, 
provincial , national, general, or ecumenical. A diocesan 
council is composed of tho ecclesiastics of a particular 
diocese, with the bishop at their head ; a provincial or 
metropolitan council, of the bishops of an ecclesiastical 

{ irovinoe, with the archbishops at their head ; and a na- 
ional or plenary council, of the bishops and archbishops 
of all the provinces in the nation. (General council and 
ecumenical council aro ordinarily regarded as equivalent 
terms, but strictly speaking a general council is one called 
together bv on invitation addressed to the church at large, 
and claiming to speak in tho name of the whole church. 
Much a council is ecumenical only If received by the Catho- 
lic Church in general. None of the general councils most' 
widely accepted os ecumenical consisted of even a ma- 
jority of orthodox bishops present ill person or by deputy. 
The subsequent consent of the church at large marked 
them as ecumenical, especially their reception hv the 
next gehcral council hold after the first violence of con- 
troversy had somewhat abated and opposition had be- 
come local in character. Both emperors and pojies have 
summoned general councils. According to Komati Catho- 
lic teaching, a council to be regarded os ecumenical must 
have been called together by the pope, or at least with 
Ills consent, and its decrees must In' confirmed by the 
pope. There are seven ecumenical councils recognized 
as such by both the Greek and Latin or Homan Catholic 
churches, ami to some extent also by some Protestant 
theologians : they aro the first Council of Nice?, hold in 
32.'i ; the first Council of Constantinople, 381 ; the Council 
of Ephesus, 431 ; tho Couucfl of Chatcedou, 461 ; the sec- 
ond Council of Constantinople, 563 ; the third Council of 
Constantinople, (teK); ami the second Council of Nice, 787. 
Other important councils regarded by the Homan Catho- 
lic, hut not by either tho Greek or tho Protestant commu- 
nion, as ecumenical are the Council of Trent (1545-63) and 
the Council of the Vatican (1860-70). The Anglican Church 
receives the first six councils, (ft) An advisory as- 
sembly of clerical or clerical and lay mem- 
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officers of engineers and of artillery.— Council of Five 
Hundred, in French hist., during the government of the 
Directory (1706-09), an assembly of 600 members, forming 
the second branch of the Legislative Body, the first branch 
being the Council of Ancients.— Council of Revision, a 
council existing in the State of New York from 1777 to 
1821, consisting of the governor, chancellor, and judges of 
the Supreme Court, and vested with a limited veto power.— 
Ooundl of safety, in U. S. hist., a council formed for the 
provisional government of an American State during the 
war of independence.— Council Of State IF. conseUd Mat J, 
in France, an advisory body existing from early times, but 
developed especially under Philip IV. (1286-1314) and his 
sons. It was often modified, particularly in 1497, and in 
1630 under Richelieu, and played an important part dur- 
ing the first empire. 1) mler the present republican govern- 
ment it comprises the ministers and about ninety other 
members, part of whom are nominated by the president, 
and the remainder are elected by the legislative assembly. 
Its chief duties are to give advice upon various adminis- 
trative matters and upon legislative measures.— Council 
Of Ton, in the ancient republic of Venice, a secret tribu- 
nal instituted in 1310, and continuing down to the over- 
throw of the republic in 1797. It was composed at first of 
ten and later of seventeen members, and exercised unlim- 
ited power in the supervision of internal and external af- 
fairs, often with great rigor and oppressiveness.— Council 
Of WET (miiit. and naml), an assembly of officers called to 
consult with a commanding officer about matters concern- 
ing which he desires their advice. Councils of war are 
ordinarily called only in serious emergencies. The power 
of such a council is merely ad visoiy . — Family council 
Boo family. — General council of the university, in 
Scotch universities, a laxly consisting of the chancellor, 
the members of the university court (that Is, the rector, 
principal, and four assessors), the professors, roasters of 
arts, doctors of medicine, etc. Tho council meets twice a 
year, and its duties are to deliberate upon any question 
affecting the university, and make representations regard- 
ing it to the university court. — Gov e rnor's council, in 
some of the United States, a txxly of men designated to 
advise the governor, as in Massachusetts and Maine.— 
High Council, in tho Mormon Church, a body of twelvo 
high priests set apart for the purpose of settling impor- 
tant difficulties which may arise. Mormon Catechism , 
p. 17.— Indian Councils Act, an English statute of 
1861 (24 and 26 Viet., c. 67) reorganizing the Councils of 
the Governor-General of India.— Lords of Council and 
Session, the name given to tho judges or senators of the 
College of Justice in Edinburgh.— National CoundL See 
Congregational council , alx>ve.~ Orders In OOUndL Bee 
order. - Privy council, a board or select laxly of personal 
councilors of a chief magistrate in the administration of 
hiB office ; specifically, in England, the principal body of 
advisers of the sovereign ; the name borne since the fif- 
teenth century by the ordinary council, which superseded 
tlie ancient curia regis in the reign of Edward I. The 
privy councilors are nominated at the pleasure of the sov- 
ereign, excepting certain persons appointed ex officio, and 
include at present priuces of the blood, principal members 
of existing and past governments, the archnishoim, and 
many of tho nobility— in all, over 90u members. Its ad- 
ministrative functions are exercised chiefly by commit- 
tees, as tho Board of Trade, the Local Government Board, 
etc. The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, com- 
posed of the lord president, tin? lord chancellor, and oth- 
ers, has high appellate jurisdiction. Politically the im- 
l>ortance of the Privy Council lias been superseded by a 
committee of ministers belonging to it, called the Cabinet. 
Privy councilors have the title of “right honorable '* and 
rank Immediately after knights of the Garter. Similar 
bodies formerly existed under this name in several of the 
American colonies and States. =ByiL Meeting, congress, 


called common-councilman when the body is a 
common council. 

councilor, councillor (koun'sil-or), n. [< ME. 
councelour, counselour , couuceller, counsellor , 
counsellor, counsellor , counceyller , conseilcrc, con - 
seyler. conseiller , counmilour , etc., earliest form 
kunsilcr, being the same as counselor , ult. < L. 
cotmliarius , a counselor, adviser: see counselor. 
The distinction of form and sense ( councilor , 
one of a council, counselor , one who counsels) 
is modern; there is no OF. or L. form corre- 

S loading to councilor (L. as if * conciliar ins) ns 
stinguished from counselor (L. consiliarius).] 

1. A member of a council ; specifically, a mem- 
ber of a common council or of the British Privy 
Council. Bee council. 

The wages of tho members should be moderate, espe- 
cially those of tho lords and tho spiritual councillors. 

Stubbs, Const. HisL, f 366 

2. One who gives counsel or advice.— Councilor 
Of a burgh, in Scotland, a member of the governingbody 
of a burgh, not a magistrate. Boo toum-cotmcil.—rTivy 
councilor, a member of the private or personal council of 
a sovereign or other person In high authority ; specifical- 
ly, a member of the British l*rlvy Council. 

council-table (koun'sil-ta'bl), n. Same as 
Council-board. 

He [Edward IV.] also daily frequented the Council - 
Table, which he furnished for the most Part with such 
as were gracious amongst the Citizens, whom he employs 
about References and Businesses of private Consequence. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 265. 

CO-unet (ko-un'), v. t. [< L. co-, together, + 
unus as E. one.'] To combine or join into one. 

Not that man hath three distinct souls : for . . . [they] 
are in man one and co-uned together. 

Feltham, Resolves, 1. 06. 

CO-unitef (kd-u-nit'), r. t. [< co-l 4- unite.] To 
unite; join together. 

These three are Aliad, .Eon, Vranore : 

Ahad these three in one doth co-unite. 

Dr. //. More, Psychozoia, i. 30. 

< co-unite , v.] Con' 


CO-nnitet (ko-u-nlt'), a. f< 
joined; combined; united. 


berg in certain Reformed denominations.— 8. « Tho Wmrd 

Anybody or group of person, wielding politi- t hioh ho£ iteUs- 

cal power. 


sions ; hence, a council in session ; an assem- 
bled board or councilors. 

He hath commanded 

To-morrow morning to the council-board * 

He be convented. Shah., Hen. VIII., v. 1. 


Henry's ambition, like Woltey’s, was mainly set upon 
an influential place in the councils of Europe. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist, p. 253. 

9t. Same as counsel. Bee counsel — Ac ademic 
ooundl, In universities, originally, a committee of the 
faculty or of a nation appointed to prepare and submit 
a project ; now, in some universities, the convocation of 

the different faculties. Bee general council of the university, ^ _ _ 

below.— ApostoUo ooundl, the meeting of apostles ana COTWCll-book (koun sil-bilk), n . In England, 


When vile Corruption’s brazen face 
At council-board shall take her place. 

Chattcrton, Prophecy. 


the book in which the names of privy council- 
ors are entered. 

Halifax was informed that Ids services were no longer 
needed, and his name was struck out of tho council-book. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eug., vi. 


elders in Jerusalem described in Aots xv. — Aullc Coun- 
cil. Seeauftc.— Books Of Ooundl and fiesdon, In Scot- 
land, the records belonging to the College of Justice, in 
which deeds and other writs are inserted.— Cabinet coun- 
cil See cabinet. — Common ooundl, the local legisla- 
ture of a city, corporate town, or borough, when it consists 
of a single body, as a hoard of aldermen, or sometimes 
one of two chambers when It is so divided, or the collec- 
tive title of both chambers. In Philadelphia the Common 
Council is the second of two city councils, the first being 
the Select Council ; together they are called the Councils. 

— Congregational ooundl, a body called by .a Congre- 
gational church to give advice respecting the settlement 

or dismissal of a pastor, or other matters of Importance, * :i * v 

and consisting usually of representatives of neightoring COUXUSU-nOIllO (koun ail-nous), n, 


COTWcU-ch&mber (koun'Bil-ch&m # bdr), n. An 
apartment occupied by a council, or appropri- 
ated to its deliberations. 

The council chamber for debate. 

Pope, Duke of Marlborough's House. 

A house iu 


churches. It is an advisory body, without ecclesiastical 
authority. The Congregatlonalists of the United States 
have also in recent years organized a representative body 
bearing the name National Council , which meets every 
three years for consultation, but without ecclesiastical au- 
thority. — Conitantlnopolitan CoundL s mComtanU- 
nopofuen.— Ooundl of admlniatration (muux a coun- 
cil of officers, as at a military post, convened by the com- 
manding officer for the transaction of business. At a mill 


which a council or deliberative body of any 
kind holds its sessions. 

Mine nncle Beaufort and myself, 

With all the learned council of the realm, 

Studied so long, sat in the council-house 

Early and late, debating to and fro 

How France and Frenchmen might be kept in awe. 

£fci*.,2Hen.VI., i. 1. 


a.oaaiidltatHk««n'ril-i«t), n. [< council* -tot] 
composed of the three regimental or company officers next A member of a council ; nenoe, one who exer- 
ln rank to the commanding officer. A regimental ooundl eises advisory functions, 
consists of three Officers on duty at headquarters and next . ... . .. _ ^ 

in rank to the commanding officer.— Ooundl Of An- 1 ^ in thwe months be an f JPf 

dmtg. See aneisnti.— Oounott Of Appointment. See Milton, Apology for Bmectymnuus. 

ISEbSSmMSuS ; p.. 

end consisting of the officer next in rank end the senior (-men), A member of a municipal council. Also 


Our houIs be co-unite 
With tho world’s gpright ami body. 

Dr. H . Moi-e, Psychathanasia. 

counsel (koun'sel), n. [Early mod. E. also coun- 
sell, counsil, council, councel , etc., < ME. counseii, 
consail , council, conscyl , cunsail , connccil , etc., 
counsel, consultation, purpose (also in sense of 
council , from which counsel was not distin- 
guished in ME.), < OF. conseil, cunseil , cousel , 
comoil, consal , etc., F. conseil = Pr. conselh = 
Bp. consejo = Pg. consclho =s It. consiglio , < L. 
consilium , deliberation, consultation, counsel, 
advice, understanding; in a concrete sense, a 
body of persons deliberating, a council (whence 
the confusion in ML., where consilium , in this 
sense, and concilium , a council, are often inter- 
changed, and in Bom. and E., of the two words, 
E. counsel and council), < consulere, consult : see 
consult. Cf. council.] 1. Consultation; delib- 
eration; mutual advising or interchange of 
opinions. 

We took sweet counsel together. l*s. lv. 14. 

2. Advice ; opinion or instruction given, as the 
result of consultation or request ; aid or instruc- 
tion given in directing the judgment or conduct 
of another. 

. There is as much difference between the counsel that a 
friend giveth and that a man giveth himself, as there is 
between tile counsel of a friend and of a flatterer. 

Bacon, Friendship. 

Ill counsel had misled the girl. Tennyson, Princess, vii. 

3. Prudence ; due consideration ; wise and cau- 
tious exercise of judgment ; examination of con- 
sequences. 

They all confess that in the working of that first cause, 
counsel is used, reason followed, and a way observed. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. I 2. 

O how comely is the wisdom of old men, and under- 
standing and cowisel to men of honour ! Ecclus. xxv. 6. 

4. Deliberate purpose ; design ; intent ; scheme ; 
plan. 

To shew unto the heirs of promise the immutability of 
Ills counsel. Heb. vi. 17. 

5f. A private or secret opinion oy purpose; 
consultation in secret ; concealment. 

’TU but a pastime smil’d at 
Amongst yourselves in counsel ; but beware 
Of being overheard. Ford , Fancies, i. 3. 

Who's your doctor. Phantaste? 

Nay, that’s counsel, Philautla ; you shall pardon me. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 

6. One who gives counsel, especially in mat- 
ters of law ; a counselor or advocate, or sev- 
eral such, engaged in the direction or the trial 



counsel 

of a cause in court : as, the plaintiff’s or defen- 
dant’s counsel, [In this sense the word is either 
singular or plural.] 

This is my pica, <»n this I rest my cause - 
What saith my counsel, learned in the laws? 

Pojh', Jinit. of Horace, TI. i. 142. 

Tiic king found his counsel os ref met my ids judges. 

Macauluy, Hist. Eng., vi. 

7f. 8ame as council, but properly a different 
word, the two being confused. 8eo council . — 
Corporation counsel, the title given in sonic of the 

* United Stairs to the legal counsel of a municipality.— 
Evangelical counsels, the three vows of a monk in the 
Roman Catholic Church, namely, voluntary poverty, per- 
petual chastity, and entire obedience to an ecclesiastical 
superior. Queen’s (>>r king’s) counsel, in England, Ire- 
land, and the British colonies, barristers appointed us 
counsel to the crown, on the nomination of the lord chan- 
cellor, taking precedence o\er ordinary barristers, and dis- 
tinguished by having the privilege of wearing a silk gown 
as their professional robe, that of other barristers being of 
Blulf. There is no salary attached to their office, and they 
cannot plead against the crown w ithout permission.— TO 
buy off counsel, see buy. - To keep one’s own coun- 
sel, not to disclose one's opinion ; be reticent. 

On tiie ocean so deep 

She her council did keep. 

The Woman Warrior (Child s Ballads, VII. 26S). 

• Clint opened his heart and conttded everything to Phil, 
but Phil kept his own counsel. 

J. T. Trowbridge, Coupon Bonds, p. 215. 
TO take counsel, to consult ; seek advice ; deliberate : as, 
they took counsel together ; he took counsel of Ills fears. 
«8yn. 2. Suggest ion, recommendation, admonition: 

counsel (koun'sel), v . ; pret. and pp. counseled 
or counselled , ppr. counseling or counselling . [< 
ME. connseUm , counscilcn , conseilcn , concellen , 
etc?. , < OF. conseiller , consider, conscillicr , cunseil - 
Ur, etc., F. conseiller = Pr. conseilhar, cosselhar 
= 8p. consejar = Pg. conselhar = It. consigliare , 

< L. consiliari , take counsel, < consilium, coun- 
sel: see counsel, n.] I. traits. 1. To give coun- 
sel or advice to; advise; admonish ; instruct. 

And Crist counsaileth thus, and comaundeth botlio 
To lerede | learned] and to lewede ( unlearned J for to loue 
cure enemys. Piers Plowman (C), xxii. 113. 

I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire. 

Rev. ill. IS. 

I may lie counselled, and will always follow my friend's 
advice where I find it reasonable, hut will never purt with 
the power of the militia. 

Drydcn, Pref. to Albion and Albanius. 

They that will uot lie counselled cannot he helped. 

Franklin . 

2. To advise or recommend ;■ urge the adop- 
tion of. 

Wherefore cease we then V 

Say they w ho counsel war ; — we are decroed, 

Reserved, and destined to eternal woe. 

Milton, P. L., ii. ltX). 

n. intrans. To consult; take counsel; delib- 
erate. 

Be this was done, some gcntillmen 

Of noble kin and blood, 

To connse.ll with thlr lordis began e, 

Of inatteris to concluide. 

Battle, of Bair i tines (Child's Ballads, VII. 223). 

connselable (koun'sel-a-bl), a. [Also written 
co unsellable ; < F. conscillable = 8p. consejable : 
see counsel and -able.] 1. Willing to receive 
counsel; disposed to follow the advice or be 
guided by the judgment of others. [Rare.] 

Very few men of so great parts were . . . more counsel- 
table, than he (I<ord Digby). 

Clarendon, Great Rebellion, I. 344. 

2. Suitablo to be counseled or advised ; advi- 
sable; wise; expedient. [Rare.] 

He did not believe it counsellable. 

Clarendon, Life, I. 178. 

counsel-keeper (koun'sel-ko'pfo*), n. One who 
can keep a secret. 

counsel-keeping (koun'sel-ke'ping), a. Keep- 
ing secrets ; observing secrecy. 

With a happy storm they were surpris’d, 

And curtain’d witli a counsel-keeping cave. 

Shak., 'lit. And., II. 3. 

counselor, counsellor (koun'sel -or), n. [< ME. 
counselour , councelour, counseiler , counsciller, 
counsellor, councillor, counsellor, counmilour, 
earliest form kunsilcr (not distinguished from 
councilor), < OF. consellicr , cunseiUer , F. conseil- 
ler = Sp. conselc.ro, consiliario = Pg. conselheiro , 
consiliario = It. consiglicre, < L. consiliarius, a 
counselor, advisor, prop, adj., pertaining to 
counsel, advising, < consilium , counsel : see coun- 
sel, n. Cf. councilor, which is now discriminated 
from counselor. The spelli ng con nsellor (and so 
councillor) with two Ps, as in chancellor , is preva- 
lent in England, but the double / is not origi- 
nal, as it is in chancellor . The proper historical 
spelling would be cotinseler (with -vr, < L. -ari- 
tw).] 1. Any person who gives counsel or ad- 
vice; an adviser: as, in Great Britain the peers 
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of the realm are hereditary counselors of the 
crown. 

'lliomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, a man of great 
Abilities, eloquence, and courage, but of a cruel and Im- 
perious nature, was the counsellor most trusted in politi- 
cal ami military affairs. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., i. 

2. A counsoliug lawyer; a barrister; specifi- 
cally, in some of the United States, an attorney 
admitted to practise in all the courts: called 
distinctively a counselor at law* — 3f. Same as 
councilor, but properly a different word, the two 
being confused. See councilor. 
counselor ship, counsellorship (koun ' sel -or- 
ship), n. [< counselor, counsellor, 4* -ship.] The 
office of couuselor. 

count 1 (kount), v. [< ME. counten, < OF. ennter, 
confer, F. confer = Pr. comtar , condor = Sp. Pg. 
contar = It. contare, < L. computare, count, com- 
pute : see compute , which is a doublet of count 1 . 
Cf. compt 1 .] I, trans. 1. To number; assign 
the numerals one. two, three^ etc., successively 
and in order to all the individual objects of (a 
collection), one to each ; enumerate : as, to count 
the years, days, and hours of a man’s life ; to 
count the stars. 

Who can count, the dust of Jacob? Nuni. xxiii. 10. 

Some tribes of rude nations count their yoars by the 
coining of certain birds among them at their certain sea- 
sons and leaving them at other*. Locke . 

We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; . . . 
We should count time by heart-throbs. 

P. J. Bailey , Festus, A Country Town. 

2. To ascertain the number of by more com- 
plex processes of computation ; compute ; reck- 
on. 

This boke sheweth the manner of measuring of all manor 
of lando . . . and comptynge the true nomhre of acres of 
the same. Sir R. Benese (alniut 1530). 

3. To reckon to the credit of another; place 
to an account ; ascribe or impute ; consider or 
esteem as belonging. 

He [Abraham] believed in the J»rd ; and ho countal it to 
him for righteousness. Hen. xv. 0. 

4. To account; esteem; think, judge, deem, or 
consider. 

.Neither count I ray life dear unto myself. AetB xx. 24. 

"Ms all one 

To lie a witch ab to bo counted one. 

Ford and Dekkcr, Witch of Edmonton, ii. 1. 

1 count the gray barbarian lower than the Christian child. 

Tennyson, Locksley Hull. 
Henceforth lot day lie counted night, 

And midnight called tile morn. 

T. B. Aldrich , Two* Songs from the Persian. 

5f. To recount. 

Therefore liatlio it befallen many tymes of o thing, that 
I have herd counted, whan I was song. 

Mandeoillc, Travels, p. 183. 

To count a coup. 8ee coup 4.— To count kin, to reck- 
on up or trace relationship. 

No knight in Cumlierland so good, 

But Wiilium may count with him kin and blood. 

Scott, L. of L. M., iv. 23. 

To count one’s chickens before they are hatched. 

See chicken*. - To count OUt, to defeat liy a fraudulent 
miscount of the ballots cast: as, to ctmnt out a candidate. 
— To connt out the Honse, ill the British House of Com- 
mons, to bring a sitting to a close liy the declaration of the 
Speaker (after counting) that fewer than 40 members (a 
quorum), including the Speaker, are present : as, the House 
was counted out last night at uinc o clock. 

It might perhaps be worth consideration whether divi- 
sions Bhould be taken or the House counted out between 
seven o'clock and nine. Edinburgh Rev., CLXV. 203. 

To count the cost, to consider beforehand the probable 
expense, trouble, or risk.— To oount the house, to as- 
certain the number present, as of spectators at a perform- 
ance in a theater, of members of a legislative body, etc. 
=8yn. 1 and 2. Compute , Reckon, etc. (see calculate), enu- 
merate, tell off.— 4. To regard, deem, hold. 

II. intrans . 1. To ascertain the number of 
objects in a collection by assigning to them in 
order the numerals one, two, three, etc. ; de- 
termine the number of objects in a group by a 
process partly mechanical and partly arithmet- 
ical, or m any way whatsoever; number. — 2. 
To be able to reckon ; be expert in numbers : 
as, he can read, write, and count.- r3. To take 
account ; enter into consideration : of a thing 
(obsolete), with a person. 

No man counts of her beauty. Shak., T. G. of V., ii. l. 

It was clear that the artist wss some one who must lie 
counted with ; . . . but he was reproached with a desire* 
to be singular and extraordinary. Eneyc. Brit., XIII. 75. 

4. In music, to keep time, or mark the rhythm 
of a piece, bv naming tne successive pulses, 
accents, or beats. — 5. To be of value; be 
worth reckoning or taking into account; swell 
the number: as, every vote counts.— 6. To 
reckon; depend; rely: with on or upon. 


oount 

My stay here will bo prolonged foraweekor two longer 
and I count upon seeing you again. 

J. E. Cooke, Virginia Comedians, I. xxiii. 

Virtne, when' tried, may count upon help, secret re- 
freshings that come in answer to prayer— friends provi- 
dentially sent, perhaps guardian angels. 

J. E. Seeley, Nat Religion, p. «i. 

7. In law, to plead orally; argue a matter in 
court ; recite tne cause or action.— To oount m 
contract or In tort, to plead a cause of octlou as arising 
on an agreement or on a wrong. 

count 1 (kount), ft. [< ME. countc, < OF. cunte, 
conte, F. compte = Pr. compte , oomte » Sp. cu- 
ento , cuenta = Pg. conta = It. conto, < LL. com- 
putus, count, reckoning; from the verb.] 1. 
Reckoning; the act of numbering: as, this is 
the number according to my count. 

By my count, 

I was your mother much upon these years 

That you are now a maid. Shak., R, and J., i. 3. 

2. The total number ; the number which rep- 
resents the result of a process of counting ; tho 
number signified by tne numeral assigned to 
the last unit of a collection in the operation of 
counting it ; the magnitude of a collection as 
determined by counting. 

Of blessed Saints for to Increase the count. ' 

Spenser , Epltlialamlon, 1. 423. 

Ills count of years Is full, his allotted task is wrought. 

Bryant, Waiting by the Gate. 

3. Account; estimation; value. 

They make no counts of general] couticels. 

Anchors, The Scholemaster, p. 82. 

Some other, that in hard assaies 
Were cowards knowne, and litle count did hold. 

Sjwneer, F. Q., IV. x. 18. 

In. proportion as the years liofch lessen and shorten, I 
set more count upon their periods. Lamb, New Year's Eve. 

4. In law, an entire or integral charge in an 
indictment, complaint, or other pleading, set- 
ting forth a cause of complaint. There may be 
different counts in the Bamo pleading. 

Dressing up the virtues of the past, as a count in the in- 
dlctmcut against their own contomjKiraries. 

Qrote, Hist. Greece, II. 17. 

5. In music: (a) Rhythm; regularity of accent 
or pace. ( h ) The act of reckoning or naming 
the pulses of the rhythm: as, to keep strict 
count, (c) A particular pulse, accent, or beat: 
as, the first count of a measure.— oount and 

reckoning, the technical name Riven to a form of process 
in Scots law, by which one party may compel another to 
account with him and to pay the bulancc which may ap- 
pear to be due.— To keep count, to assign numbers in 
regular order to all the Individual events or objects of u 
series, one by one, as tyst as they occur. 

count 2 (kount), n. [Not in ME. except in fern, 
form countess , q. v. ; < OF. conte, comte, F. 
comic = Pr. coins = Sp. Pg. condo = It. conte, < 
L. comes ( comit -), a companion, later a title of 
office or honor (cf. constable), < com-, together, 
+ ire , supine itum, go, = Gr. that, go: see go. 1 
A title or nobility in France, Italy, Spain, ana 
Portugal (corresponding to earl in Great Brit- 
ain and graf in Germany), whence the name 
county , originally applied to the demain apper- 
taining to the holder of such a title. Under the 
Roman republic a count Was a companion or an assistant of 
a proconsul or propretor in his foreign government ; under 
the empire, an officer of the imperial household, or an at- 
tendant upon the emperor in his official duties, the title 
being ultimately extended to officers of various inrades in 
different parts of the empire. Among early Teutonic 
races the count or graf was the officer set by a sovereign 
over a district or gau, charged with the preservation of 
the king's authority. In France, under Charles the Bald, 
a system of government by counts as personal agents of 
the sovereign was developed. Later, with the growth of 
the feudal system, they became the feudal proprietors of 
lands and territories, and thns not merely royal officers, 
but nobles, and, as such, hereditary rulers. At the pres- 
ent time the title, Inherited alike by all the sons of a count 
or conferred by the sovereign, serves merely to indicate 
nobility. As a title, count does not occnr in the nomen- 
clature of the English nobility, except as in count pala- 
tine;. but the feminine form counts** Is the recognised 
feminine equivalent of earl. 

The prince, the count , . . . and all the gallants of the 
town, are come. Shak., Much Ado, Hi; 4. 

Shire is a Saxon word signifying a division ; but a county, 
oomttatus, is plainly derived from comes, the count of the 
Franks, that u, the earl or alderman (as the Saxons called 
him) of the shire. Blacketone, Com., Int., 1 4. 

Oount paipMwa (a) Originally, the judge and highest 
officer of the German kings, afterward of the Geroian 
emperors and archdukes ; at a later date, an officer dele- 
gated by the German emperors to exercise certain im- 
perial privileges. ( b ) Formerly, in England, the proprie- 
tor of a county, who exercised regal prerogatives within 
his county, in virtue of which he haa his owu courts or 
law, appointed judges and law officers, and could perdon 
murders, treasons, and felonies. All ulrlts and judicial 
processes proceeded in his name, while the kings writs 
were of no avail within the palatinate. The «arl or 
Chester, the Bishop of Durham, and the Duke of Lancas- 
ter were the counts palatine or England. The queen is 
now Duchess and Countess Palatine of Lancaster. The 
earldom palatinate of Chester, similarly restricted, U vested 




In (lie eldest sod of (be mouarch.or in the monarch him* 
•elf when there is no Prince of Wales. Durham became 
a palatinate in the time of William the Conqueror, ami 
the dignity continued In connection with the bishopric 
till 1886, when it was vested in the crown. See palatine, 
and count!/ palatine, under county. 
countable 1 (koun ' ta-bl), a. [< county v,, + 
-able.] Capable of being counted, numbered, or 
reckoned. 

The evills which you desire to be recounted aro very 
many* and allmost countable with those that were hidden 
in the baskett of Pandora. Speneer , State of Ireland. 

They are countable by the thousand and the million, 
who have suffered cruel wrong. 

Carlyle, French Rev., II. lx. 1. 

countable^ (koun' ta-bl), a. [By apheresis 
from accountable .] Accountable. 

Such a religious Judge as is he to whom I am countable. 

Hieron, Works, IJ. 187. 

countantt (koun'tant), a. [< OF. contant , later 
oomptant, ppr. of confer, compter, count. Cf. ac- 
countant.] | Accountable. 

For he usurps my state, and first deposed , 

My father in my swathed infancy, 

For which he snail be eountant 

Heywood, Works (ed. 1874), V. 167. 

count-bookt (kount'bfik), n. An account-book. 

Get tbee a cap, a count-book, pen and ink, 

Papers afore thee. B. Joneon, Volpone, v. 1. 

countenance (koun'te-nans), n. [< ME. coun- 
tenauncc , contenance , cuntenance , -aunoe, < OF. 
cuntenance , contenance , F. contenance, < ML. 
continentia , countenance, demeanor, gesture, 
L. moderation, continence : see continence .] 1. 
The face; the whole form of the face ; the fea- 
tures, considered as a whole; the visage. 

He is my father, sir ; and, sooth to say, 

In countenance somewhat doth resemble you. 

Shak., T. of tlie 8., iv. 2. 
Then her countenance all over 
Pale again as death did prove. 

Tennyson, Lord of Burleigh. 
And peace, like autumn's moonlight, clothed 
His tranquil countenance. 

Whittier , The Exiles. 

2. The characteristic appearance or expression 
of the face; look; aspect; facial appearance. 

For a mans countenaunce ofto tymos discloseth still his 
thought. Babees Book (E. E. T. 8.), p. 76. 

Be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance. 

Mat vi. 10. 

Whatsoever good or bad accident or fortune befel him, 
going iu or coming out, Socrates still kept tlic same coun- 
tenance. Burton , Anat of Mel., p. 382. 

3. Aspect or appearance conferred; seeming 
imparted to anything, as by words or conduct 
in regard to it : as. to put a good or a bad coun- 
tenance upon anything. 

1 .shewed no sign of it {anxiety] to discourage my Con- 
sorts, but made a Vertue of Necessity, and put a good 
Countenance on the Matter. Dampier , Voyages, I. 495. 

4. Appearance of favor or good will ; support 
afforded by friendly action; encouragement; 
patronage. 

Thou hast made him exceeding glad with thy counte- 
nance. l»s. xxi. 6. 

That which would appear offence in us, 

Hia countenance, like richest alchymy, 

WU1 change to virtue. Shak., J. C„ i. 3. 

None got his countenance 
But those whom actual merit did advance. 

Wetxter, Monumental Column. 
I aay that thta — 

Else 1 withdraw favour and countenance 
From you and youra forever— shall you do. 

Tennyeon, Aylmer’s Field. 

6f. Assumed appearance; seeming; show; pre- 
tense. 

Frende of effect and frende of countenance. 

Chaucer , Fortune, 1. 34. 

The election being done, he made countenance of great 
discontent thereat. Aeeham, The Scliolemaster. 

I made a countenance as if I would eat him alive. 

Swift, Gulliver’s Travels, i. 2. 

6. In old law , credit or estimation by reason of 
one’s estate, and with reference to his condi- 
tion in life. 

Thother parte, belnge men of good welthe and counte- 
nance. • English Wide (E. E. T. 8.X p. 804. 

The countenance of a rich and the meanness of a poor 
estate doth make no odda between bishops. 

Quoted in Hooker'* Eccles. Polity, vil. 6. 

Hence— 7f. Favor resulting from estimation 
or repute; trust; confidence. 

I gave you countenance, credit for your coals, 

Your stills, your glasses, your materials. 

B. Joneon, Alchemist, i. 1. 

Courtiers that live upon countenance must sell their 
tongues. Shirley, Bird in a Cage, v. 1. 

8t. Good appearance; presentableness. 
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Touching the ship that must go, she must observe this 
order. She must be a ship of countenance. 

Campion (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 55). 

Copy of one’s oountenanoet. See copy .— in counte- 
nance. (a) In good face ; in a composed aspect ; in a state 
free from shame or confusion. 

It puts the learned in countenance , and gives them a 
place among the fashionable part of mankind. 

Addition, Freeholder. 

(b) In favor ; in estimation. 

If the profession of religion were in countenance among 
men of distinction, it would have a happy effect on soci- 
ety. X. Webster, Diet (ed. 1848). 

Out Of countenance, With the countenance confused or 
cast down ; disconcerted ; abashed ; not bold or assured : 
used with put. 

You have put me out of countenance. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. 
Thou ought’st to be most asham’d thy self, when thou 
hast put another out of Countenance. 

Congreve, Way of the World, i. 9. 

To keep one’s oountenance, to preserve a calm, -com- 
posed, or natural look ; refrain from expressing sorrow, 
anger, joy, amusement, or other emotion, by changes of 
countenance. 

Ev’n kept her count'nance, when the lid removed 
Disclosed the heart unfortunately loved. 

Dryden, M|g. and Guis., 1. 629. 

=Byn. See face, n. 

countenance (koun'te-nans), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. countenanced , ppr .countenancing. [< coun- 
tenance, ».] 1. To appear friendly or favora- 
ble to; favor; encourage; aid; support; abet. 

Neither slialt thou countenance a poor man in Ills cause. 

Ex/xxlii. 3. 

Various passages In it fills correspondence] countenance 
the supposition that his tour was partly undertaken for 
political purposes. Barham , Ingoldsby Legends, II. 60. 
God forbid I should countenance such injustice. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 3. 

2f. To make a show of ; pretend. 

They were two knights of porelesso puissaunce, . . 
Which to these Ladies love did countenaunce. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. ii. 10. 

3f. To give effect to; act suitably to; be in 
keeping with. 

Malcolm! Banquo! 

As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprites, 

To countenance this horror ! Shak., Macbeth, ii. 3. 

countenancer (koim'te-nan-s6r), n. One who 
countenances, favors, or encourages. 

Are you her Grace's countenancer, lHdy? 

Beau, and FI., Ilmiest Man's Fortune, iv. 1. 

Those ingenuous and friendly men who were ever the 
countenancer* of vertuous and liopefull wits. 

Milton, Apology for Hmectymnuus. 

counter 1 (koun't6yb n. [< ME. countere, cotortr 
tere , countour , a counter, treasurer, also a coin, 

< OF. conteor , contour , cv untour, a counter, com- 
puter, also an advocate, later spelled compteur , 
mod. F. compteur , meter, indicator (cf. F. com- 
putateur, computer), = Sp. Pg. contador = It. 
contatore, < L. computntor , one who computes, 

< computare , pp. computatus , compute, count: 

see count i, v., and cf. computntor. Counter is 
now regarded as count 1 + -er 1 .] 1. One who 

counts or reckons; a computer; an auditor. 

Adam of Ardcmo was its chef countour. 

Robert qf Gloucester, p. 538. 

2. An apparatus for keeping count of revolu- 
tions or other movements. 

A . . . clock-work mechanism, called a counter, has been 
for a great many yean employed in the cotton-factories, 
and in the pumping-eugines of the Oornisli and other 
mines, to indicate the number of revolutions of the riiain 
shaft of the mill, or of the strokes of the piston. 

Ure, Diet, III. 459. 

3. A thing used in counting ; that which indi- 
cates a number; that which is used to keep an 
account or reckoning, as in games: specifically, 
a piece of metal, ivoiy, wood, or other material, 
or a spurious or imitation coin, used for this 
purpose. 

What comes the wool to ? ... I cannot do ’t without 
counter*. Shak., W. T., iv. 2. 

Vsing men like Counter* or Figures in numbering and 
easting accounts, Purcha*, Pilgrimage, p. 84. 

Words are wise men’s counter *— they do not reckon by 
them — but they are the money of fools. 

Hobbes, The Leviathan. 
Books are the money of Literature, but only the count- 
er* of 8cience. Huxley, Universities. 

4b A piece of money ; a coin ; in plural, money. 

They brake coffers and took tresours, 

Gold and silver and countour*. 

Richard Coer de Lion (Weber, Metr. Rom.), 1. 1989. 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous. 

To look such rascal counter* from his friends, 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 

Dash him to pieces ! Shak., J. 0., Iv. 3. 

6. In early Eng, law, an attorney or serjeant at 
law retained to conduct a cause in court. 


cormter 

Counter* are serjeants skilfql in the laws of the realm, 
who serve the common people to declare and defend ac- 
tions in judgment, for those who have need of them, for 
their fees. 

W. Hughe*, tr. of Horne s Mirroir dcs Justices (1768), p. 6.*>. 
counter 2 (koun'tfcr), n, [Early mod. E. also 
counture , < ME. countour, cowntwre, < OF. cou- 
toir , later comp loir, the counting-room, -table, 
or -bench of a merchant or banker, mod. F. 
comptoir, a shop-counter, bar, bank, < ML. com- 
putatorium, a counting-room or -bench, < L. com- 
putarc , pp. computatus , count, compute: see 
count 1 , compute. Cf. counter 1 .] If. A counting- 
room. 

His bookes and bagges many oon, 

He hath hyfom him on his counter bord ; 

For riche was his tresor and his liord, 

For whiclie ful fast his countour dure he schette. 

Chaucer, Shipman's Tale, 1. 82. 

2. A tabic or board on which money is counted ; 
a tablo in a shop on which goods are laid for 
examination by ‘purchasers. 

The smooth-faced, snub-nosed rogue would leap from his 
counter aud till. Tennyton, Maud, L 13. 

Turning round upon his stool behind the counter, Mr. 
Gills looked out among the instruments in the window. 

Dickens, Dombey and Son (1848), p. 2fl. # 

3. Formerly, in England, a debtors’ prison: 
used especially as the name of two prisons for 
debtors in the City of London, ana of one in 
Southwark. 

Tlie captains of this insurrection 
Have tane themselves to arnies, and cam but now 
To both the Counter *, wher they hav'e releast 
Sundrie indebted prisoners. 

Play of Sir Thomas More (Harl. Misc.). 
Five Jayles or prisons are in Bouthwarke placed. 

The Counter (once St Morgrets church) defaced. 

John Taylor (1630% 
That word [poet] denoted a creature dressed like a 
scarecrow, familiar with compters and spunging-houses, 
and perfectly qualified to decide ou the comparative mer- 
its or the Common Side in the King s Bench prison and of 
Mount Scoundrel in the Fleet. 

Macaulay , Boswell’B Johnson. 

counter 3 (koun'tGr), adv, [Not in ME. except 
as a prefix (see counter-) ; \ F. contre, against, 

< L. contra? against: see contra , contra-. ] 1. 

Contrary ; m opposition ; in an opposite direc- 
tion : used chiefly with run or go: as, to run 
counter to the rules of virtue; he went counter 
to his own interest. 

The practice of men holds not an equal pace ; yea, and 
often run* counter to tlieir theory. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, I. 65. 

Hia anger, or rather tlie duration of it, externally ran 
counter to all conjecture. Sterne, Tristram Shandy, v. 8. 

It Is a hard matter, and is thought a great and noble 
act, for men who live in the public world to do what they 
ltclicve to lie their duty to God, in a stralglit-forward way, 
should the opinion of society aliout it happen to run 
counter to them. J. U . Xetnnan, Parochial Sermons, L 130. 

2. In the wrong way; contrary to the right 
course; in the reverse direction ; contrariwise. 

Hounds are said to hunt chunter when they hunt back- 
ward the way the chase came. 

H alii well. Diet, of Archaic Words. 

3f. Directly in front ; in or at the face. 

They hit one another with darts, . . . which they never 
throw counter, but at tlie back of tlie flyer. 

Sandy*, Travalles. 

TO hunt counter. See hunt. 
counter 9 (koun 'ter), a. [< counter prefix, or 
counter, adv,: being the prefix or adverb used 
separately as an adjective.] Adverse; oppo- 
site; contrary; opposing; antagonistic. 

Innumerable facts attesting tlie counter principle. 

1*. Taylor . 
Wo crost 

Between the lakes, and clamber'd half way up 
The counter side. Tennyson, The Golden Year. 

counter^ (koun 't£r), prep. [ME. counter , < OF. 
contre, against: see counter*, adv .] Against; 
contrary or antagonistic to. 

There as the lande is weotc in somer season 
And other wey to wirche is counter reason. 

Palladiue, Husbomlcie (E. E. T. S.), p. 10. 

counter 3 (koun'ttfr), n. [< counter*, a., and 
counter-, prefix.] 1. That which is counter or 
antagonistic ; an opposite. 

[Ij have founded my Round Table in the North, 

Aud whatsoever his own knights have sworn 
My knights have sworn the counter to it. 

Tennyson, Last Tournament. 

2. In music , any voice-part set in contrast to 
a principal melody or part.; specifically, the 
counter-tenor ; the high tenor or alto. Some- 
times this part, is sung an octave higher than 
it is written, thus becoming a high soprano. 
—3. That part of a horse’s breast which lies 
between the shoulders and under the neck. — 



counter 

4. That part of a ship which lies between 
the water-line and the knuckle of the stern. 
The counter-tim - 

far* are short tim- 
bers in the stern, 
used to strength- 
en the counter. 

Once uguin, through 
the darknt'RS, we 
heard the cry under 
our counter, and 
again all was ail rut 
hut the noise of the 
sea and of the storm. 

H\ //. ItussHl, Diary 
(in India, 1. 20. 

5. The stiff lea- 
ther forming the 
back part of a 
shoo or boot sur- 
rounding the heel of the wearer, 
der boot. — 8. In fencing, a parry in which the 
sword’s point makes a complete curve, retum- 
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against whom an appeal has been taken by an 
adversary, and who in turn takes an appeal 
against tine adversary. 

Of the counter-appellants of 1807, Nottingham and Wilt* 
shire were dead ; the rest were waiting with anxious hearts 
to know whether Henry would sacrifice or savo them. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., » 808. 

counter-approach (koun'toivt^prooh'), n. In 
fart., a work consisting of lines and trenches 
pushed forward from their most advanced 


ooturter-cluim 

Whom Cuddye doth couhtsfbuf with abyfclng and bitter 
proverbs Spenser, Stop. utL, February, Emblem?. 

counterbuff (koun'tor-buf), *. A blow in an 
opposite direction ; a stroke that stops motion 
or causes a recoil. 

It shall rest 

Till I conclude it with a oounterbuf 
Given to these noble rasoala. 

Chapman, All Pools, iv. i. 
Where they give the Bomanist one buffe, they receive 
two counterbuffs. Milton, Prelattcal Episcopacy. 


works bv the besieged in order to attack the c^mter-camp (koun'tor-kamp), a. Inker 
works of the besiegers or to hinder their ap- vh 


Frame of Ship inhidc of Stern, 
x, i, pointers ; a, a. quarter-timbers ; 3 , 3, 
counter-timbers; 4, counter-timber knee i 
5, main transom. 


besiegers or to hinder their ap* 
proaches.— Line of counter-approach, a trench 

which the Iwsieged make from their covered way to the 
right and left of tho attacks in order to scour the enemy's 
works. 

counter-arch (koun'tor-ftroh), n. In fort., an 
arch connecting the tops of the counterforts. 

Wilhelm, Mil. Diet. 

s cut un counter-attired (koun # tor-a-tIrd'), a. In her., 

having horns in two opposite directions: said counter-castert (koun'tor-kAs'tor), n, 


of an animal having double horns, used as a 
bearing. 


same as counter -company. 
counter-carte (koun'tor-k&rt), «. Iff 
a counter-parry in carte. See counter*, n., 6. 
counter-castt (koun'tor-k&st), n. A delusive 
contrivance ; a contrary cast. 

He can devise this counter-cast of slight; 

To give faire colour to that Ladies cause in sight. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. ill. 16. 

Acaster 


lire* toVic'panieri^ia 
the counter of carte , of tierce , etc. 

7. Same as counter-lode. Bass counter. See bass*. 
—Buhl and counter, see buhl. 
counter 3 (koun'tor), r. [< counter *, adv . and w.] 


posite means. 

counterbalance (koun-tor-bal'anB), v. t. ; pret. 
and pp. counterbalanced, ppr. counterbalancing . 

[Formerly also counterbalance, < F. contre-ba- 
lancer = Sp. contrdbalanscur = Pg. contrabalan- 
edr = It. contrabbilaticiarc : see counter - and 
balance , t\] To weigh against with an equal 

weight ; act against with equal power or effect ; counterchange (ko un ' tor-chani), n. [= F. 

(lAiiiif^rirail ' qqi>vu a a a OAimfuniAiun f a • nffanf • . . — -» . « *V 


. .. , _ opposite direction. 

I. intraus. In boxing, to give a return blow counter-attractive (koun' tor-a-trak'tiv), a. 
While receiving or parrying the blow of an an- Attracting in an opposite direction or by op- 
tagoniai. !J - 

Ilia left ht'iid countered provokingly. 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xiv. 

H. trans. 1. In boxing , to meet or return by 
a counter-blow: as, to counter a blow. — 2. In 
shoemaking, to put a counter upon ; furnish 
with a counter: as, to counter a shoe. 
counter 4 ! (koun'tor), r. [< ME. counturcn, coun- 
tren , contren , encounter; by apheresis for en- 
counter, q. v.] I. trans. To come against ; meet ; 
encounter. 

Gaff ray cam fastc contrite the Geaunt then. 

As moche and as faste as hys courser rnyght ren. 

Horn, of Partenay (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 3030. 

EL intrants. To come into collision; encoun- 
ter. 

With the crle of Kent thei countred at Medcweie. 

Langtoft, Chron. (ed. licarne), p. 38. 

counter 4 ! (koun'tor), w. [By apheresis for en 
counter.'] A meeting; an encounter. 

Kindly counter under Mimick shade. 

Spenser, Tears of the Muses, 1. 207. 

counter-. [< ME. counter-, countre < OF. centre-, 

< L. contra see counter * and contra-.] A pre- 
fix of Latin origin, being a doublet of contra -, 
and appearing in words of Middle English ori- 
gin, or in later words formed on the analogy of 
such. Considered merely as an English prefix, 
counter- is to bo referred to counter *, adv. , or 
counter*, a. See counter 3 . 
counteract (koun-tor-akt/), v. t. [< counter- + 
act] To act in opposition to ; hinder, defeat, 
or frustrate by contrary agency. 

“ Alas ! ” continued my father, “as the greatest evil has COUntCT-bai 
befall i) him, I must counters* and undo it with the a battery raisi 
greatest good." Sterne, Tristram Mhandy, iv. 8. — * - ■ 


of accounts; a reckoner; a bookkeeper: used 
in contempt. 

This counter -caster, * 

Opposite attraction ; an attraction opposite and He, in good time, must hit lieutenant be. ** " 

equal, according to the law of action and reac- Shan., Othello, i. i. 

tion ; attraction of an opposite kind or in an COUnterc h a ng e (koun-tor-chanj ), v. t . ; pret. 


and pp. coun ter changed, ppr. counter (dwngimj. 
[= F. contre-changer.] To give and receive In 
exchange; cause to ehange places; cause to 
change from one state to its opposite; cause 
to make alternate changes ; alternate. 

A sudden splendour from behind 
Flush’d all tho leaves with rich gold-green, 

And, flowing rapidly between 
Their interspaces, counterchanged 
The level lake with diamond-plots 
Of dork and bright. Tennyson, Arabian Nights. 


countervail ; serve as a counterpoise to ; offset ; 
make up for. 

There was so much air drawn out of the vessel, that the 
remaining air was not able to counterbalance the mercu- 
rial cylinder. Boyle. 

The study of mind is necessary to counterbalance and 
correct the influence of the study of nature. 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

Isabella, whose dignity and commanding character might 
counterbalance the disadvantages arising from the unsuit- 
ahleness of her sex. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 3. 

counterbalance (koun'tor-bal-ans), n. [For- 
merly also counterbalance, < F." centre-balance : 
see the verb.] 1. Equal weight, power, or in- 
fluence acting in opposition to anything. 


Money is the counter-balance, to all . 
chasuble. 


things pnr- 
Locke. 


2. In mcch .,. a weight used to balance the vi- 
brating parts of machinery unon their axis, so 
as to cause them to turn freely and to require 

wri 1 ffht > bT < wUch B a t lewr , a< , totl II iroori 11 ^v^in 0 iu- onmterch»ll«ill« (komi-tftr-chftn'jing),i). a. In 
weight oy wmen a lever acted upon ny an m- j ier game aa counter changed. 

countercharge (koun-WW), r. . t; F*t. 


contre-change.] Interchange ; reciprocation. 
Posthumus anchors upon Imogen ; 

And she, like harmless lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her master, hitting 
Each object with a Joy; the count erchangc 
Is severally In all. Shak., Cymbeliue, v. 5. 

counterch&nged (koun-tor-ch&njd'), p- «• 1. 
Exchanged. — 2. [F. contre-changti . ] In her., 
having one tincture carried into 
another and the second into the 
flrBt. Thus, In the Illustration, that 
part of the bearing which falls mxm 
the gules is or, and that part which falls 

X n the or is gules. Also counter- 
ing, counter-colored. . 

Counter-changed, In heraldry, is 
when there is a mutual changing of 
the Colours of the Field and Charge in 
an Escutcheon, by reason of one or 
more Lines of Partition. 

Hooke if Precedence (E. E. T. 8., extra 
[ser.), 1. 114. 



Counterchunged. 
Per pale gules and 
or: a boar passant 
counterchanged. 


in the case of the beam of a single-acting steam- 
engine ; a counterpoise. 

(koun'tor-bat-^r-i), n. Milit., 
so as to play against another. 
The interior crest of the parapet is made nearly 
parallel with the interior crest of the parapet 
to be attacked. 


What this country longs for is personalities, grand per- 
sons, to counteract its materialities. 

Emerson , Misc., p. 417, 

=8yn. To thwart, check, contravene, cross, neutralise. 

COUUteractant (koun-tor-ak'tant), n. [< coun- 
teract + -anO-.] A counter-agent; that which counter-battled (koun-tor-bat'ld), 
counteracts. same as counter-embattled . 

He Is certainly the sort of a liard and counteractant. COUHter-beaiU (koun'tor-b€m), n, 


Wee made a counterbattery against our enemies. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 123. 

a. In her., 


most needed for our materialistic, self-assertive, money- 
worshipping Anglo-Saxon races. 

H alt Whitman, in Essays from The Critic, p. 42. 

counteraction (koun-tor-ak'shon), n 
tcract + -iow.j Action in opposition; hin- 
drance; resistance. 


tached to the platen of a ] 


A beam at- 
-machine by 


and pp. countercharged , ppr. countercharging. 
[< F. contr e-charger.] To charge in return; 
make an accusation against, (one’s accuser), 
countercharge (koun'tor-chU.xj), n. An oppos- 
ing charge; specifically, a charge made by an 
accused person against nis accuser, 
counterclaim (kouh'tor-chttrm), n. That 
which has the power of opposing or counter- 
acting the effect of a charm ; an opposite charm, 
as of one person in contrast with another, 
conntercharm (koun -tor -chftrm'), r. t. To 
counteract the effect of a charm or of charms 


, t . , . # . v v upon; affect by opposing charms, 

rods which communicate to the platen a recip- countercheck (koun-tor-chek'), v. t. To op- 
rocating motion. pose or frustrate by some obstacle ; check. 

I< ““‘OfJ? 148 * (koun'tor-blist), #. An opponmg ^ what w , ^ llltend ^nt^etd 
blast, literally or figuratively. By strange and unexpected accidents, 

counter-bond (koun tor-bond), n. A bond of . Middleton, Family of Love, iv. 4. 

a power capable of resisting and conquering the rotm- indemnification given to one who has become ennntArchack fkoun'tor-ehek) n Counter- 
onu, animal natnre. sir ir. Hamilton, security for another. icSraofft^heck; a cheek matching a Cheek, 

counteractive (koun-tor-ak'tiv), o. and ». [< counterbrace (koun'tor -bris), n. 1. Kami, • M wordn^in im. beudi wu not «•» 

counteract + -ire.] I. a. Tending to counter* the lee brace of the foretopsau-yard. — 2. In a cut, he would wy, I lle^ThU i» cluied the '‘Countmhrrir 
act or oppose. frame, a brace which transmits a strain in an quarrelsome." Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 

II. n. One who or that which counteracts. opposite direction from a main brace. Many things perplex, 

COUnteractively (koun-t6r-ak'tiv-li), adv. By COUnterbraca (koun-tor-bras'), v. t. ; pret. and With motions, checks, and counterchecks. 

counteraction. pp. counterbraced , ppr. oounterbracing. Naut. , to Tennyson, Two 

counter-agent (koun'tor-a-jent), n. Anything brace in opposite airections: as, to counterbrace COUnter-che VU^onny (koun'tor-shev-f-ron i»» 
which counteracts, or acts m opposition; an the yards (that is, to brace the head-yards one Ip her. cheveronny and divided palewisr, 

way and the after-yards another, as while un- the half chevrons alternating in tinctures : 
der way, for the purpose of checlritag headway 'properly, cheveronny counterchanged : said m 
or heaving to). the field. Often used as equivalent to cheveronnt'. 

Brougham, counter-brand (koun'tor-brand), n. A mark put counter-claim (koun'tor-klftm), «. A claim in 
OOUnter-BUpeal (koun'tor-^-pfil'), n. In law, on branded cattle, effacing the original brand, the nature of a cross-action set up by the de- 
an appeal m opposition to or in counteraction counterbuff (koun - tor -buf '), v. t. To strike fendant against the plaintiff in a lawsuit. The 
of an appeal taken by an adversary. back ; meet by a blow in an opposite direction ; *• to lndade Mf^/aud recowpmcnU 

counter-appellant ('koun't6r-a-pel'ant), n. drive back ; Aop by * blow Jr Wden oheoli 

In law, one who takes a counter-appeal; one in front mswjum n an amnnauve awvn u 


opposing agent. 

The unexpected development of genius has no auch 
counter agent to the admiration which it naturally ex- 
cites. * * 



koun' tGr -klok-wla), a. 

C^iirary to the direction of rotation of the hands 
of a olook s frequently used in physios to define 
the direction of rotation ; as, the axnperian cur- 
rents about the north-pointing pole of a mag- 
net are counter-clockwise. 
counter-clockwise (koun'tGr-kiok-wiz), adv. 
In a direction contrary to that of the movement 
of the hands of a dock. 

counter-colored (koun-tGr-kul'grd), a. In her., 
same as counterchanged \, 2. 
counter-oompond, a. In her., same as counter - 
company. 

counter-oompony (koun # tGr-kom-pd'ni), a. [< 
F. contre-componJ : see counter- 
and oompone.] In her., com- 
posed or small squares in two 
rows and of two tinctures alter- 
nating. See componS. Also 
comter-componS, counter-camp . 
counter-oouchant (koun-tGr- 
kou'chgut), a. In her., having ° r< 
the* heads in contrary direc- 
tion®* applied to animals borne conchant. 
counter-courant (koun - tGr - k5 ' riint), a. In 
her., running in contrary directions: applied 
to animals. 

counter-current, (koun' tAr-kur-ent), n. [< 
counter- + current 1 ', — F. contre-cowrant. Cf. 
counter-courant.'] A current in an opposite di- 
rection. 

•counter-deed (koun'tGr-dGd), n. A secret writ- 
ing. either before a notary or under a private 
seal, which destroys, invalidates, or alters a 
public deed; a defeasance. 

•COim Isr-distinction (koun'tGr-dis-tingk y shgn), 
n. Contradistinction. 

•counter-drain (koun' tGr- dran), n. A drain 
run alongside of a canal or embanked water- 
way, to intercept and convey to a culvert or 
receptacle the water which may soak through, 
•counterdraw (koun-tGr-dra'), v. t. ; pret. coun- 
>pr. counterdr awing. 
Jesign or painting, 
per, or other trans- 
parent material. 

COUnter-earth (koun'tGr-Grth), n. In the Pyth- 
agorean philos., a planet in some sense opposite 
to the earth, required to make up the sacred 
number of ten planets. Some commentators sup- 
pose the counter-earth to l>e on tho opposite side of the 
central fire ; others that it is oil the same side, but facing 
toward the central Are instead of away from it. 

•counter-embattled (koun' tGr-em-bat ' Id) , a. In 
tier., embattled on the opposite 
side also; emtiattled on both 
sides. Also counter-battled and 
battled counter. 

•counter-embowed (koun 'tGr - 
em-bod'), a. In her., embowed in 
opposite directions. Arpat. . fe* 

.counter-en ame l (koun tGr- e - counter- embattled 
nam y el), n. The enamel applied gulcfc 
to the back or reverse side or an enameled plate 
of metal. Thus, 111 a plaque of Limoges enamel the 
back is generally covered with a thin coat of enamel of 
uniform color. Also called by the French term contre- 
6 mail. 

•counter-ermine (koun'tGr-Gr-min), n. In her., 
same as ermines. 

•counter-eacalloped (koun'tGr - es - kol'opt), a. 

In her., same as vsoaUoped. 

* counter-evidence (koun'tGr-ev-i-dens), it. Con- 
trary or rebutting evidence ; evidence or testi- 
mony which opposes other evidence, 
counter-extension (koun'tGr-eks-ten'shon), a. 
[as F. centre-extension. ] In surg., the force ap- 

} »lied to the part of a fimb above a fracture or 
uxation as a counterpoise to the act of exten- 
sion See extension. 

•counterfaced (koun-tGr-ffist'), a. In her., di- 
vided bar wise into several pieces, and again 
divided palewise. the half bars or half bar- 
rulets having their tinctures alternately: Baid 
of the field. Same as harry per pale counter- 
changed . Also o ounter-fessy, contrefaoJ. 

• oounterfais&ncet, n. See counterfesanee. 
counter-faller (koun'tGr-f&-lGr), n. In a spin- 
ning-machine, a wire supported by counter- 
weighted arms, which passes beneath the yams 
and serves to keep an even tension upon thenf 
when depressed by the faller-wire during the 
distributing of the yam upon the cop. 
*OOnntcrfMt (koun'tGr-fit), a. and n. [< ME. 
*oountrtfet, oonUrfot, a., eountrefete, n., < OF. 
oonfrqfait, mod. F. contrefait (m Sp. contra - 
hecho m Fg. contrafeito = It. oontntfano), < ML. 
•o ontraf actus, counterfeit, pp. of oontrafaoere, > 
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OF. contrefaire , mod, F. contrefaire « Pr. contra- 
far ss OSp. contrafacer , Sp. contrdhacer as Pg. 
oontrafazer ss It. contraffate, imitate, counter- 
feit, < L. contra , against, -I- faeere (> F. faire, 
etc. ), make : see counter -, contra -, and fact, feat. 
The same radical element -feit occurs also in 
surfeit, benefit. Cf. counterfeit, t>.] I, a. 1. Made 
in semblance or imitation of an original ; imi- 
tated; copied; factitious. 

Look here, upon this picture, and on thiB ; 

The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 

ShaJt., Hamlet, ill. 4. 

2. Specifically, made in imitation of an origi- 
nal, with a view to defraud bypassing the false 
copy as genuine or original; forged; spurious*, 
as, counterfeit coin ; a counterfeit bond or deed; 
a counterfeit bill of exchange. 

’Hie lewes, seeking to be reueuged of this counterfeit 
Moses, could no where Unde him. 

Purciuu , Pilgrimage, p. 150. 

3. Feigned; simulated; false; hypocritical: as, 
a counterfeit friend. 

Yet can I weep most Bcriously at a play, and receive 
with a true passion tlie counterfeit griefs of those known 
and professed Impostures. 

Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, il. 6. 

4f. Counterfeiting; dissembling; cheating. 

Why, this is an arrant counterfeit rascal ; . . . a bawd, 
a cutpurse. Shak., Hen. V., ill. 6. 

5f. Deformed; unnatural. 

And fshe) hadde brought be-forc hlr on hir sadcll a 
dwerf, the moste contirfct and foulest that eny liadde sein. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.), ill. 035. 
Counterfeit Medals Act, ail English statute of 1888 (46 
aud 47 Viet., c. 46) which prohibits the manufacture, pos- 
session, and sale of medals resembling coins, »Sy&. 1-3. 
SujtpoeititiouM, etc. (see spuriou *), forged, feigned, sim- 
ulated, fictitious, sham, mock. 

IL ». 1. An imitation; a copy; something 
made in imitation of or strongly resembling 
another ; rarely, a likeness ; a portrait ; . an 
image. 

Allc tho that ben maryed ban a Countrefete , made lyche 
a mannes foot, upon here Hedes. 

Mmuleville, Travels, p. 218. 

What find I here? 

Fair Portia's counterfeit t 

Shak., M. of V., iii. 2. 

They haue no Beards but counterfeit* , as they did thlnke 
ours also was. 

Quoted in CajA. John Smith’* True Travels, I. 107. 
2. Specifically, an imitation or copy designed 
to pass as an original. In law: (a) A spurious imi- 
tation of a thing which has legal value, aud fashioned or 
intended to be used in deceit by passing it as genuine, as 
a coin made of base metal in tlie likeness of a gold coin, 
(b) Less strictly, any imitation of such a thing and for such 
a purpose, as a genuine farthing gilded to dubs for a sov- 
ereign, or a coin clipped at the edges and then milled, to 
give it tlie appearance of a fresh coin, or a fraudulent imi- 
tation of a bank-note. It has been held thut a bank-note 
printed from a genuine plate, but liuvlug false signatures 
affixed in imitation of genuine ones, is more appropriately 
called a forgery; that such a note having fictitious or im- 
aginary names affixed is more appropriately called *vuri- 
oitir; aud that only a note printed from a false plate is ap- 
propriately called a counterfeit note. Hut according to 
the strictest usage, it would lie proper to say, in these sev- 
eral cases, respectively, that the milling was counterfeit, 
that the false signatures were counterfeit, and that naming 
tlie bank falsely with imaginary officers was a counterfeit- 
ing ; and the better opinion is that a statute prohibiting 
counterfeiting may be deemed violated if any of the fea- 
tures of the genuine tiling Is counterfeited so as to serve 
the false purpose. 

I am no counterfeit : to die is to he a counterfeit ; for 
he is hut the counterfeit of a man who hath not tno lift} of 
a man. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 4. 

There would be no counterfeit* but for the sake of some- 
thing real. • TUloUmn. 

3f. One who feigns or simulates ; a counter- 
feiter; an imposter. 

Now when these counterfeit * were thus uncased, 

Out of the fore-side of their forgerie. 

And in the sight of all men cleane disgraced. 

tfpen*tfr/F. Q., V. ill. 80. 

They [seomers] evidently saw tliat some who set up for 
greater purity, and a demurer shew and face of religion 
than their neighbours, were really counterfeit », and meant 
nothing, at tlie bottom, but their own Interest 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. v. 

counterfeit (koun'tGr-fit), v. [< ME. counter - 
feten, oontrefeten ; from the adj. and noun, after 
OF. contrefaire, pp. contrefait: see counterfeit , 
a. and h.] I. tram. 1. To make a semblance 
of; make or be a copy of ; copy; imitate ; re- 
semble ; be like. 

Of alle maner craftus I con counterfeten hear tooles, 

Of carpunters and keruers. Piere Plowman (A), xl. 183. 

Glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 

Milton, Il Penseroso, 1. 8a 

2. Specifically, to make a copy of without au- 
thority or right, and with a view to deceive or 
defraud by passing the copy as original or gen- 


counterfort • 

nine ; forge: as, to counterfeit coin, bank-notes, 
a seal, a bond, a deed or other instrument in 
writing, the handwriting or signature of an- 
other, etc. — 3. To feign ; make u pretense of; 
simulate; pretend; put on a semblance of: as, 
to counterfeit piety. 

Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee, 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he. 

Ooldemith, lies. Vil., 1. 201. 

4f. To make in imitation, or as a counterpart 
of something else. 

And countrefeted was fill subtilly 
Another lettre. 

Chaucer, Man of Law's Tale, 1. 648. 
5f- To feign or pretend to be (wbat one is not). 

The deepest policy of a Tyrant hath bln ever to counter - 
fet Hellgious. Milton, Eikonoklastes, i. 

=Syn. Mimic, Ape, etc. (see imitate), forge, simulate, 
sham, feign. 

n. intrans . To feign; dissemble; carry on 
a fiction or deception. 

How ill agrees it with your gravity, 

To counterfeit thus grossly with your slave. 

Shak., C. of E., li. 2. 

He who counterfeit eth, acts a part. 

Sir T. Browne, Christ Mor., I1L 20. 

counterfeiter (koun' tGr-fit-Gr), ». 1. One who 
counterfeits ; one who copies or imitates ; spe- 
cifically, one who illegally makes conies of cur- 
rent bank-notes or coin. — 2. One wno assumes 
a false appearance, or who makes false pre- 
tenses: as, “ counterfeiters of devotion,” Sher- 
wood. 

counterfeiting (koun'tGr-fit-ing), n. [Verbal 
n. of counterfeit , v.] In law, the crime of mak- 
ing or uttering false or fictitious coins or paper 
money. 

countezfeitly (koun' tGr- fit- li), a dr. By for- 
gery; falsely; fictitiously; spuriously. 

counterfeitness (koun 'tGr- fit- nes), n. The 
quality of being counterfeit ; spuriousness. 

counterfeituret, n. [ME. contrefaiture : see 
contrefete , E. counterfeit, and -ure.] Counter- 
feiting; hypocrisy. 

A1 his contrefaiture is colour of shine and host 

Political Sony* (ed. Wright), p. 336. 

counterfesancet, counterfais&ncet (koun'ter- 
fe-zans, -fa-zans), n. 1. The act of forging; 
forgery. — 2. "A counterfeiting ; dissimulation; 
artifice. 

For he in count erfe*auncc'dh\ excell. 

Ami all the wyles of wemeps wits knew passing well. 

Sjtcnecr, F. Q. f III. vlll. 8. 

The outward expression and counterfai*ance of all these 
is the form of godliness. 

Bp. Hall , Sermons, Tlie Hypocrite. 

COUnter-fessy (koun-tGr-fes'i), a. Same as coun- 
terfaevd. 

counter-fissure (koun'tGr-fish-ur), w. In surg., 
a fracture of the skull situated” opposite to the 
point struck. 

COUnter-fleurG, a. In her., same as counter- 
fiory. 

COUnter-flory (koun-ter-flo'ri ), a . [< counter - + 
flory, F. fleurtf, pp., < fleur, flower.] In her., 
charged with flowers, such as 
fleurs-de-lis, which are divided 
and separated by tho whole 
width of the bearing so charged. 

Thus, in the illustration the 
tressure is counter-fiory, having 
half of each fleur-de-lis within 
and half without. 

counter-flowered (koun - tGr - 
flou'Grd), a. In her., same as 
counter-dory. 

counterfoil (koun'tGr-foil), I*. [< counter- + 
foil 1 .] 1. Thatnart of a tally formerly struck 
in the English Exchequer which was kept by 
an officer in that court, the other, called the 
stock, being delivered to the person who had 
lent the king money on the account. Also 
called counterstock . — 2. A part of a document, 
such as a bank-check or draft., which is retained 
by the person giving the document, and on which 
is written a memorandum of the main partic- 
ulars contained in the principal document; a 
stub. 

counterfort (koun 'tGr-fort), n. [< counter- + 
fort; after F. contre-fort.] 1. In arch. : (a) A 
portion projecting from tno face of a wall ; a 
buttress. 

There is a saving of masonry (though in general but a 
small one) by tho use of counterfort*. Jlankine. 

(b) In medieval milit. arch., a redoubt or an in- 
trenchment thrown up by the besiegers of a 
place as a defense against sortieB or attempts 



A double treasure 
Sory and counter- 
flory. 
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A spur 3f. To prohibit ; forbid. 

. Avicen countermands letting blood In choleric oases. 

00Uhtergage~ (koun't6r-gaj), 91. In carp., a Harvey, 

method used to measure joints by transferring countermand (koun'ter-mhnd), a. K F. con* 
the breadth of the mortise to the place where tremand (now usually F. contre-mandai m Bp; 

ii.. i. i- : n *-1 - - — * • -■ 


counterfort 

to relieve the place from without.— 9. 
or projecting part of a mountain, 
(kour 



of a 
works. 

They mmntermined t hi. 
them ln'the subterranean 


the tenon is to be made, in order to make them 
dt each other. 

counter-gear (koun't&vgfir), n. Driving-gear 
separate from the machine to be driven and 
connecting with it by a belt. 

OOUnter-guard (koun'tfcr-gftrd), n [< counter- 

1. lnj 


+ guard; after F. contre-garde .] 


1 fort., a 


small rampart or work, properly a work raised 
before the point of a bastion, consisting ot two 
long faces parallel to the faces of the bastion, 


contramandato &s Pg. < 

trammandato, < ML; oontramandatum); from 
the verb.] A contrary order; a revocation of 
a former order, command, or notice. 

Have you no eoimtermafid for Claudio yet, 

But he must die to-morrow? 

Shak., M. for M., iv. 1 
It was by positive constitution pronounced void, and no 
more; and, therefore, may be rescinded by the counter 
mand of an equal power. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), II. 196, 


esootmte ring 
heailianF 

is. 

frustrate by secret and 


and making a salient angle.- 2. A certain part countermandable (koun-WmAn'da-bl), a. [< 
of a sword-hilt, (a) In general, any part of the hilt, countermand + -able 1 That msv be counter- 
oilier than the cross-guard, which servesto protect the *nat 06 counter- 


2. To counterwork; 
opposite measures. 

When sadness dejects me, either I countermine It with 
another sadness, or I kindle equibs about maagata, and 
fly into sportfulness and company. Dow*, Letten xzvli. 

Thus infallibly it must be, if Cod do not miraculously 
countermine us, and do more for us than we can doagainst 
ourselves. Decay qf CkrisHauPiety, 

II. intram To make a countermine; coun- 
terplot; work against one seqretly. 

Tis hard for man toeotmtermfne with Odd. 


hand. In this sense the basket-hilt and knuckle-bow 
are counter-guards. See cut under hilt. ( b ) According 
to some writers, that part which covers the back of the 
hand, as distinguished from the guard protecting the fin- 
gers. See guard. 

•sisas «g *sg*& tt gg* 


to the top of the chassis-rails, at the rear end, 
to check the recoil of the gun-carriage, id some 
carriages spiral or rubber springs attached to the rear 
transom answer the same purpose. Similar devices at the 
front end of the chassis are called hnrters. 

counter-indication (koun'tCr-in-di-kfi'ahQn), n. 
[= F. contre-indication = Sp, contraindication 
cs Pg. contraindicaqdo = It. oontraindicazione : 
see counter- and indication.'] Same as contra- 
indication. 

oounter-influence (koun-tCr-in'fl$-ens), v. t.; 
pret. and pp. counter-influenced , pprrcoiwter-ifi- 
fluencing. To oheck or control by opposing in- 
fluence. 

Their wickedness naturally tends to effeminate them ; 
and will certainly do It, if It be not strongly counter-in - 
Jluenced by the vigour of their bodily temper. 

Scott , Sermon (1080). 


The enemy had countermined, but did not raooeed In 
manded. ~ ' reaching our mine. IT. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, 1. 640. 

The best rule of distinction between grants and decla- COUater-motion (koun ' ter-md-shon), W. An 
rations is, that grants are never countermandable ; . . , opposite motion ; one motion counteracting an- 
whereas declarations are evermore countermandable in other. ‘ 

their nature. Sacm, Law Maxim., xlv. countor-motivo (kottn'tte-mfl-ttT), N. [a F. 

itoch')> «• <• [*■ Sp. centre-motif.] An opposite or ootmtanetiiig 

Pg. contraimirchar^ F. contre-marcher; nscoun - motive. 

' A counter- 


ter- + march*.] 1. To march back. COnntcrmOTO (koun'tCr-mfiv), *• 

We all stood up in an instant, and Sir Harry filed off movement. 

^ This 11 one of 4,10 ®*°ellent results of the moves, the 
^sirs towards the door , after ^hlm. Sir GUwln ^wune counter-moves, the manoeuvres, which are incident to our 
manner. Addison, Coimtry Etiquette. ourloua of p^y government. 

Lights and shades Weetmineter Dev., CXXV. 448. 

That marched and countermarched about the hills nn m.t.riii . j A _ # , _„ n i 

In glorious apparition. Wordsworth, Prelude, xll OOUntCmOVC (koun-tto-m0v ), V.i. Ort; pret. 


2. Milit., to execute a countermarch. See coun- 
termarch, n., 2. 


>r. countermoving . [< 
To move in a con- 


and pp. countermoved, 
counter ®, adv., + moo 

- [ r mi nf‘ s. 

contramarcha ~ It. contrammarcta , < F. contre- ^ movement in opposition to another. 

n r ^ ^ mtheverb - ] 1# Amarohin S back i c<mnt«rmure(koiKr-mur),f.. [Alsootm*™- 
a returning. mure; < F. contr&mur (= Sp. # Pg. contramuro a 

It. contramuro), < contre, against, + mur, < L. 


counter-irritant (koun'tCr-ir-i.tgnt), a. and 91. 
L a. Producing artificial irritation designed to 
counteract a morbid condition. 

Hn. In med., a substance or an appliance 
employed to produce an irritation in one part of 
the body, in order to counteract or remove a 


How are such an infinite number of things.nlaced with 
such order in the memory, notwithstanding the tumults, 
marches, and countermarches ot the animal spirits? 

Jeremy Collier, Thought 


murus, a wall.] In fort : (a) A wall raised be- 
hind another to supply its place when a breach 
is made. [Hare.] ( 0 ) A wall raised in front 
of another partition wall to strengthen it; a 
contramuro. 


2. Milit., a change of the wings or face of a body 
of men, so as to bring the right to the left 
or the front to the rear, and retain the same 
men in the front rank ; or a rear rank may be- 
come a front rank by countermarching round 

morbid condition existing in another part. The the endof the latter, whichre mains stationary. ^^a-— /Vmin « t • and 

term is more specifically applied to gU ch irritating sub- —3. ^Figuratively, a complete change orrever- COnntamure (koun-tCr-mflr ),v. t., prek and 


The city hath a threetolde wall about it ; the innermost 
very high, the next lower then that, and the third a coun- 
temnure. Hakluyt's Voyages , II. 808. 


.. j appli 

stances as, wheu applied to the skin, redden or blister it, 
or produce pustules, purulent issues, etc. The common- 
est counter-irritants are mustard, turpentine, canthari- 
des or Hjmnish flies, croton-oil, tartar emetic, setons, tinc- 


ture c 


vtuv vu IUUU1V. , and cautery. 

@©SMtOT-imtate (koun-tcr-ir'i-tfit), r. t ; pret. countemuurk (koun'tor-rafirk), n. [= F. contre- 
and pp. counter-irritated, ppr. counter-irritating, marque = Bp. Pg. contramarca = It. contram- 
In meet., to produce an artificial inflammation or mama ; as counter- + mark.] 1 . A mark or to- 


sal of measures or conduct. 

They make him do and undo, go forward and backwards, 
by such countermarchee and retractions as we do not wil- 
lingly Impute to wisdom. T. Jiumet, Theory ot the Earth. 


pp. countermured, ppr. countemeuring. [< F. 
contre-murer, < contrc-mur : see countermure, n.] 
To fortify (a wall) with another wall. 

They are plac’d in those Imperial heights, 

Where, countermur d with walls ot diamond; 

I find the place impregnable. 

Kyd, Spanish Tragedy. 


for greater security or more sure identification, 


small device, inscription, or numeral, stamped 


congestion in order to relieve a morbid eondi 
tion existing in another part. 
coimtar-irritaMon (koun't6r-ir-i-tfi'shon), n. 

In med., the production of an artificial inflam- 
mation or congestion in .order to relieve a 
morbid condition existing in another part. See 
counter-irritant. 

oounter-jninper (koun'ter-jum'per), n. [< coun- 
ter*, 2. t jumper.] A salesman in a shop, es- 
pecially in a draper's or dry-goods shop. [Hu- 
morous.] 

Clerks and counter -jumpers * n't anything. 

0. W. Holmes, Professor, vii. 

counter-light (koun'tcr-llt), n. A light oppo- 
site to any object, and causing it to appear to 
disadvantage: a term used in {fainting, 
counter-lode (konn't^r-lod), H. In mining, a 
lode running in a direction not conformable 
with that of the principal or main lodes of the 

district, and therefore intersecting them. Also COTllltenxiilie (koun't6r-min), n. 


ken added to a mark or marls already existing 



counter-nefotiAtion Ocoun'tCr-nfi-ge-shi-l'- 
shon). f». Negotiation in opposition to other 


- 


called contra-lode, counter-lode, or simply coun- 
ter or cannier. 

counterly (koun't^r-li), adv. In her., same as 
party per pale (which see, under party), 
countermand (koun-ter-mknd'), V. t. [<F. con- 
tremander (= Bp. Pg. contramandar = It. coh- 
trammandarc), < ML. contramandare, counter- 
mand, < L. contra , against, 4- mandare, com- 
mand: see mandate, j 1. To revoke (a com- 
mand or an order) ; order or direct in opposition 
to (an. order before given), thereby annulling it 
and forbidding its execution. 

Domineering, now commanding and then countermand- 
ing. Theodore Parker, Historic Americans. 

9. To oppose by contrary orders or action; 
contradict the orders of. 


„ A noise or 

sound by which another noise or sound is dead- 
ened or overpowered. 

Hunter-opening (koun ' t£r-$p-ning), n. An 
aperture or vent on the oppomte side, or in a 
different place; specifically, In surg., an open- 
ing made in a second part of an abscess oppo- 
^ . site to a first. 

To add a countermark to, in any eounter-paoe (koun'ter-pfis), n. [m F. contre- 

pas ss Sp. contrapaso = Pg. contrapasso m 9 It. 
contrappasso ; as counter- + pace.] A step or 
measure in opposition to another; a eoutmry 
measure or attempt. 


nunt. Such marks are found on coins of all periods, and 
have generally been added in order to alter the original 
value of the coin or to give it currency in a foreign coun- 
try. 

3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth of 
horses that have outgrown their natural mark, 
to disguise their ago. 

countermark (koun-tAr-mttrk ' ) , V. t. [< coun- 
termark. n.] To a<J ' 
sense of that word. 

[as F. eontre- 


When the least counterpaoee are made to these resolu- 
tions, It will then be time enough for our maleoontaito. 


mine =s Sp. Pg. eontramina as It. oontrammina; 
as counter- 4* mine*.] 1, Milit., a mine driven 
from defense-works by the besieged, counter 
to a mine driven toward the defense-works by 
besiegers, the object being to meet and destroy 

the works of the latter party. Sometimes the two oouutertalad (koun-thr-pild'). a. 
parties carry their opposing galleries so far as to meet and u. 

light in the subterranean pamages. 

Hence— 2. A secret plan designed to frustrate 
the plans of an opponent; any antagonistic 
action or plan. 


He, . . . knowing no countermine against contempt but 
terror, began to let nothing paas . • . without sharp pun- 


. In her., said 

of an escutcheon divided info an equal num- 
ber of pieces palewise, and divided again by a 
line fessewise, having two tinctures counter- 
changed. Also oontrepaM. mmtferpato,. 

" -ti^pi l M),a* ujL%m r Mmo 


sscounu m 

ishment v Mr P. Sidney. OOUnUrpane 1 (koun't^r-pin), n. rAcorruption 

If he arm, arm ; ffhe atrew mines of treason, * of in allusion to mSJkOnss.. or 

Meet him with countermines, sduarea of whkih bed-covers are HlfMgl eom- 

Fleteher (and otAen), Bloody Brother , liL L pStado GfoCOWI terpwufl.] Abed-eOW; acov- 


Thl. Oud«i « U rn.de long «ftor SmlnunU’ tlm*. by . OWBtonillM Ckojm-ttwrfn'), ,0. j pklld TO. orlot 
log which herein seemed to lord it ouer the ElemenU, countermined, ppr. countermining, [am F. COntre- erlet 


King 

and countermand Mature. 


„ a j Elements, 

Purchos, Pilgrimage, p. 66. 


My heart shall never countermand mine eye. 

Shak., Lttcreoe, L 874 


miner m Bp. Pg. oontraminar m It* ooKtrammi* 
nare; from the noun.] L fraae. 1. To mine 
counter or in opposition tq; resist by : 


erlet fore bed; a aunt; now, 
erlet woven of omon with j 
called MarsMDst qwOi. 

Her deer, loss, 1 



• (fcotatf 

f-' c&ntrqptmt^ * 

pi mm w pdwn, < »ww, against, + pan, a 
ptoSt-eir- pawn, ult. the same as jm*, a pane: 
see j*w** Wfl *«**] Ow Pyrt^of to. Inden- 
ture; a dopy or (Kmnierpart of the original of 
an indenture. 

*, Art should not, like « curtisau, 

I# hsbit* dressing graces aveiyday; 

1 bar tomm xjt stable mmiorpam 

8MM kerne, to shim ambSguess allay; 

ThatYouth, tadettnltloni once raoei?*d 
(As in Kings’ standards), might not be deceiv'd. 

Folks 9mm, Humane Leaning. 
Hare you not a counterpam of roar obligation? 

Brmm and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lond. and Eng. 

counter-paradox (koun'tdr-par-^oks), n. A 
facetious opinion or pussling statement con- 
trary to another (minion or statement of the 
same kind. 

oounter-parol (koun'tAr-p&-r61 # ), n. MiUt, a 
word in addition to the password. 


He 


For love it® wol 
la xyghtna wrong. 


Chaucer, Good 'Women* Life. 

>, e. i Obsolete 


1808 

'tm woMwer mu , 

J, Beaumont, Tvycfas, L 06. 

Every wile had proved abortive, every plot had been 
cwnterpfatud. DeQuimcey. 

counter-plot (koun'tAr-plot), n. A plot or ar- 
tifice advanced in opposition to another. 

00tmterpoint 1 t (koun'tdr-pointV a. [Now cor- 
rupted to counterpane*, q. v. ; HE. oounturpynt, 
< OF. contrepointe, contrepoinct, a quilt; cor- 
rupted. in simulation of contrepointer, work the 
backstitch (< contre + point*, a bodkin), from 
coutrepointe, mutepoint (F. oourte-pointe), < ML, 
culcita puncta, a conn 
quilt: L. cuicitra , ML, 
cotre, entile. > E. quilt 
punctus , pncked, stitcl 
erlet; a counterpane. 

In ivory coffers I have staff’d my crowns ; 


a sufficient degree of i 

that of the confederates. 


a counterpane, lit. a stitched 
culcita (> OF. centre . 
v.); puncta , fern, of 
s ne point] Acov- 


jfa^preM cheats my arm, eoun^rTotnti, 


in any time of alarm as a 
oounter-parry (koun't6r-par-i) f n. In /ending, 
a parry of the kind known as counter. See 
oounter&, 0. 

oounterparry (koTin-tAr-parti), r. i. ; pret. and 
pp. counterparried, ppr. counterpartying . In 
fincing, to parry by means of a counter. 

idsmtirpart (koun 7 tdr-pttrt), a. [*= F. contre- 
partite s S; p. Fg. oontraparte = It. contraparte; 
encounter- + par*.] 1. A correspondent part ; 
a part that answers to another, as the several 
or copies of an indenture correspond- 
_ to the original; a copy; a duplicate.— 
8. The complement, as a certificate of hiring 
given by a tenant to his landlord on receiving 
from him a certificate of letting, or a bought 
note given to the seller on receiving the sold 
note.— 3. A person or thing exactly resembling 
another or corresponding to another in appear- 
ance, character, position, influence, ana the 
like; a representative ; a match; a fellow. 

Herodotus is the counterpart of some Ideal Pandora, 

* by the universality of his accomplishments. 

De Quincey, Herodotus. 

And in . . Its reoognlzed and evident universality 

Christ’s human nature is without a counterpart . 

Progressive Orthodoxy , p. 20. 

4. One of two parts which fit each other, as a 
cipher and its key, or a seal and its impression ; 
hence, a thing that supplements another thing 
or completes it. or a person having qualities 
wanting in another, and such as compensate for 
the other’s deficiencies. 

Oh counterpart 

Of our soft sex ; well are you made our lords ; 

Bo hold, so great, so god-like are you formed. 

How can you love so silly things ss women? Dryden. 

Opinion Is but the counterpart of condition —merely 
expresses the degree of civilisation to which we have at- 
tuned. H. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 106. 

5. In music, the part to be arranged or used in 
connection with another: as, the bass is the 
counterpart to the treble. 

oounter-passant (koun-tAr-pas'$nt), a. [< F. 
contra-passant; as counter* + passant,] Inner., 
passant in contrary directions: said of beasts 
used as bearings. 

OOWlterpedal (koun'ter-ped-ftl), o. Opposite 
or correlative -to pedal. — Oounteroedal surface, 
In math., the locus of the Intersections of the normal to a 
given surface with the planet through a fixed point paral- 
lel to the tangent planet. 

OOimterpeiset, ft. and v. An obsolete form of 
counterpoise. 

ooun&er-pandftttt (koun-tAr-pen'd$nt), a. In 
her^ hanging on each side, see pendent. 

OflnmilirpSflOl. *- and v. An obsolete form of 
counterpoise. 

OOHbtsr-fiiflton (koun'tAr-pis-tqn), n. A piston 
on which a pressure is applied opposite in di- 
rection to that on a connected main piston. 

OOgfliBr^lea (koun'tdr-pld), n. In taw, a rep- 
lication to a plea or request. 

^^^^tofitffkoim-tte-pied')^. t. [ME. cotm- 
wspledm,couMrepUten, < OF. oontrcpleder, eoun- 
trepkder; as counter- 4 • plead.’] To plead the 
contrary of ; obotradiot ; deny. 

Q om trep Ude natoonedenoe nc holy kirks ryghtos. 

Piers Plowman (CX lx. 68. 
letbethyn arguynge, 

not oountrtpUUd be # 


swrv ( 

trapunctum 5® 
prtoksong), tio 


apparel, tents, and canopies. 

Shak., T. of the S.* «- L 

counterpoint 3 (koun'tAr-point), n. [< 'F. centre- 
point sb Bp. contrapunto ss Pg. contraponto sa It. 
contrappunto(>D. contr&puntjjst. G. contrapunkt 
ss Dan. Sw. kontrapunkt), < ML. * contra: 

(in music, cantus contrapunctus ; ot pri 
< L. contra, against, 4- punctus , pricked, 
punctum, point: see counter - ana point. In for- 
mer times musical sounds were represented by 
dots or points placed on the lines, and the added 
part or parts were written by placing the proper 
points under or against each other — punctum 
contra punctum, point against point.] If. An 
opposite point. — 2f. An opposite position or 
standpoint. 

Affecting In themselves and their followers a certain 
angelical purity, fell suddenly into the very counterpoint of 
justifying bestiality. Sir E. Sandy*, State of Heligion. 

3. Inmusic: (a) The art of musical composition 
in general, (b) The art of polvphonie or con- 
certed composition, in distinction from homo- 
phonic or melodic composition . (c) Specifically, 
the art of adding to a given melody, subject, 
theme, or canto fermo, one or more melodies 
whose relations to the given melody are fixed by 
rules. Strict or plain counterpoint, which began to be 
cultivated in the thirteenth ceutury, and attained great ex- 
tension and perfection in the fifteenth, is usually divided 
into several species : (1) note against note, in which to each 
note of the cantus Is added one note in the accompanying 
part or parts ; (2) two against ofu>, in which to each note of 
the cantus two notes are added ; (3) four against one , in 
which four notea are added ; (4) syncopated, in which to 
each note of the cantus one note is added after a con- 
stant rhythmic interval ; (5) florid or figured, in which the 
added part or parts are variously constructed. The me- 
lodic anty harmonic Intervals permitted in each species are 
minutely fixed by rule. Counterpoint la two-part when 
two voices or parts are used, three-part when three are 
used, etc. It is single when the added part uniformly lies 
above or below the cantus ; double when the added part 
is so constructed as to be usable both above and below the 
cantus by a uniform transposition of an octave, a tenth, or 
some other interval ; and triple when three melodies are 
so fitted as to be mutually usable above and below one 
another by transposition. Among the forms of counter, 
point, the canon and the fugue are the most important 
(See these words.) Next to a pure and natural use of 
melodic Intervals, various kinds of imitation between the 
voices are specially sought, such as augments tiomdiminu 
tkm, inversion, reversion, etc. (See these words.) Their 


tion, inversion, reversion, etc. (See these words.) Theprae- posing pressure ; a force or pressure 

m antagonism to another ana 


teenth century, and it has been. a part of musical training 
aud accomplishment ever since. It is a necessary basis 
for all polyphonic composition, although in modern music 
the strictness of its early rules hts been much relaxed. 

(<f) A voice-part of independent character poly- 
phonieally combined with one or more other 
parts.— strict oounterpoint, counterpoint in which the 
use of unprepared discords is forbidden, 
xnmterpomt* (koun-ter-poin't&), a. [m F. 
cmtrepmmtd.] In her., meeting at the points : 
said of two chevrons, one in the 
usual position and the other in- 
verted. * 

xmxiterpoise (koun'tAr-pois), n. 

[< ME. counterpese, < OF. centre- 
pois, F. contre-poids s Pr. con- 
trapes as Bp. contrapeso ss Pg. . Aiy at. 





<koia*tir-p te$').v.L; 
HltPpr.ooMt* 

To oppose or 



contrapeso « It. contrappeso, \ poi ^^ 
ML. # c ontrapensum (oontrape- 
skm after Rom. ; also in diff. form contrapon- 
dus), < L. contra (> F. contre, etc.), agaimst, 4- 
pensum (> OF. pois, F.poids), a weight, a por- 
tion, a pound: see counter- and poise. Cf. the 
verb.] 1. A weight equal to ana balancing or 
counteracting another weight : specific- 11 - - 
body or mass of the same weight with i 
opposed to it, as in the opposite scale o 


Fastening that to our exact balanoe. we put a metalline 
counterpoise into the oppoeite scale. ^ 

MoytS, Spring of the Air. 


'Hence— 2. Any equal power or force aei 
opposition; a force sufficient to balance 
force. 

They [the second nobles) ere a counterpoise to the higher 
nobility* Bacon, Empire. 

Ite party in maintaining 
to form a counterpoise to 
Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., I ft. 

Activity, and not despondency, Is the true counterpoise 
to misfortune, Lowsll, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 811. 

3. The state of being in equilibrium with another 
weight or force. 

The pendulous round earth, with balanced air 
In counterpoise. Milton, P. L. f iv. 1001.. 

4. In the manure, aposition of the rider in which 
his body is duly balanced in his seat, not in- 
clined more to one side than the other ; equi- 
librium.— Counterpoise bridge. See bridge*. 

counterpoise (koun-t6r-poiz')> v. t.; pret. and 
pp. counterpoised, ppr. counterpoising . [Early 
mod. E. usually counterpoise, counterpese, < ME. 
oounterpeisen, counterpesen, < OF. oontrepeser sa 
Pr. Pg. contrapezar ss Bp. contrapesar m It. 
contrappesare, < ML. # contravensare . counter- 
use; from tiie noun.] 1. To act in opposi- 
tion to, or counteract, as a counterpoise; coun- 
terbalance; be equiponderant to; equal in 
weight. 

The force and the distanoe of weights oounterpyieing one 
another ought to be reciprocal 

Sir K. Digby, Nature of Man’s Soul 

The heaviness of bodies must be oounterpoteed by a 
plummet fastened about the pulley to the axis. 

Bp. Wtikint. 

Hence — 2. To act against in any manner with, 
equal power or effect; balance; restore the 
balance to. 

Tbe Turk U now counterpoised by the Persian. 

Raleigh, Hist World. 

So many freeholders of English will be able to beard and 
to eounterpoiee the rest Spenser, State or Ireland. 

I hold it not meet that a few coniectures should coun- 
terpoise the generall consent of all ages. 

Pwrchas, Pilgrimage, p. 41. 

This makes us happy, counterpoising our hearts in all 
miseries. Burton, Anal of Mel, p. 606. 

counter-poison (koun'tAr-poi-xn), a. [m F. 
contre-poison ; as counter- 4- poison.] A poison 
that destroys the effect of another; a poison 
used as an antidote to another ; anything ad- 
ministered to counteract a poison ; an antidote. 

At length we learned an antidote and counterpoison 
against tne filthy venomous water. 

it Kpox (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, L 403). • 

counterponderate (konn-tsr-pon'dg-rat), v. t : 
pret. andpp. counterponderated, ppr. eounterpon- 
derating . To counterbalance ; weigh against. 

counter-potent (koun-tAr-pd'tent), a. Inker., 
charged with a pattern composed of tau-shap 
figures supposed to represent the tops of f 
staffs. The figures are called in English potent s. The 
bearing counter-potent Is generally classed among the 
heraldic furs. See/ur. 

counter-practice (koun'tdr-prak-tis), n. Prac- 
tice in opposition to another. 

counter-pressure (koun'tOr-presh-jr), n. Op- 

ire that acts 
is equal to it. 

counter-project (koun't6r-proj-ekt), a. A pro- 
ject, scheme, or proposal of one party advanced 
in opposition to that of another, as in the nego- 
tiation of a treaty. 

Wlldm&n then brought forward a counterproieet pre- 
pared by himself. Macaulay, Hist Eng., ix. 

oounter-uroof (koun'tto-prfif), n. A reversed 
impression taken from a freshly printed ; 
of an engraved plate, by laying a sheet of ( 
ened paper upon it and passing it thfrou 
press. 

counterp ro ve (koun-tAr-prbv'), o. t . ; pret. and 
pp. counterproved, ppr. counterproving. To take 
a counter-proof of. See counter-proof. 

counter-punch (koun'tftr-punch), n. 1. A tool 
held beneath a sheet of metal to resist the blows 
of a hammer and form a raised boss on the sur- . 
face of the sheet.— 2. In type-founding, the 
steel die or punch which malms the counter or 
unprinted part of the letter subsequently en- 
graved on the punch. The first process in type- 
making is making the counter-punch. 

oounter^uarttred (koun-tAr-kwfir'terd), a. In 
her., same a a counter-guarterly . — Groat oount s r* 
quartered. Seecrow. 

(koun-ter-qwAr'tto-li), a. 
In her . : (*) Having the quarters also quar- 
tered. ft) M«ce rarely, having the quarters 
divided In any way, as per pale aud i 
Also continhOMifU, counter-quartered. 


be like. 



w (koun # ter- rag -fild'), a. In 

ksr. f raguled on the opposite side also. 

OMKtor-raiapant (koun-ter-ram'p&nt). a. [= 
F. contre-rampant. J Iu her., rampant in oppo- 
site 'directions: said of animals used as bear- 
ings* It id more usual to describe two animals counter 
rampant as rampant combattant or rampant afronti 
when represented face to face, and rampant indorsed 
when bock to Irnck. 

counter-reflected (koun'ter-rf-flek'ted), a. In 


1806 

j (koun'ter-sf-kfir'), 0 . t; pret. 

and pp. eountersecured, ppr. countersecuring. To 
give additional security to or for. 

What have the regicides promised you in return, . . . . 

tt ‘ ro “ > " ,<l CWaWMUlKl (Wt^ tod), 1. 
Burke, A Eegioide Peace. 


j for wm* aitu wi 
tlon may rsoeive a mutton* 
same inclination from the 
of elevation under which it 


the 


which serves as a ground for opposition or re- 

comtmmrtr .. 8*, —“-T- . „ 

, bt " ,u “-■'■ssKWttfl: 

her., turned in contrary directions each from counter-sense, (koun'ter-sens), *. [= F. contre- counter-statement (koun'ttr-stit-ment), n. 
the other. sens; us counter- + sense.] An opposite or con- A statement made in opposition to another ; a 

Counter-remonstrant (koun'ter-rf-mon'- trarv meaning. [Bare.] denial ; a refutation. 

"• 8*”® “ The» Word, now In ftwnoh which «. turned COnntWr-fUttlt* (koun'ttwrt*Mt), »• Aeon- 

counter-revolution (koun ter-rev-q-lu'snon), to a Countertense. Howell, Letters, iv. io. trary statute or ordinance; a law antagonistic 

L» C= lfvr^ counter-shaft (koun'tto-shtft), ». A shaft to another. 

dwm as It. contr a-nmluzxone, ns counter- 4- revo- by a band or gearing running from an- Hit own antinomy or eounterstat%Ue. Milton, Divorce. 

things. rection, in order to reverse t 

counter-revoluti ona ry (koun # ter- rev - o - lu'- the machine which it drives, 
shou-a-ri), a. Per taining to a counter-revolu- countersign (koun-ter-sin'), v. t. [( OF. con- 
tion. ' trcsigner,F. contre-signer as Sp. contr astOar i 

counter-revolu tionist (koun'ter-rev-o-lu'- pg. contrasenhar = It. contrassegnare ; as coun- 
shon-ist), n. One engaged in or advocating a tor- 4* sign.] 1. To sign opposite to another 
' “ signature; sign additionally; su|>eradd one’s 

signature to by way of authentication^ attesta- 
tion, or confirmation: as, charters Bigned by 
a king are countersigned by a secretary. — 2. 


1 parallel Bhaft.-BaTWilnc connter-ltep (koun'tto-step), n. An opposite 
i capable of rotation iu either di- stet * nr nPn nAdurA 

>me the direction of the motion of C01m t ar gt 0C ]t (koun'ter-stok), n. Same as coun- 
terfoil, 1. 

counter-stroke (koim'ter-strdk), n. A stroke 
or blow given in return for one received ; a re- 
turn stroke or blow. 


counter-revolution, 
counterroll (koun'ter-r51), n. [< counter - + 
roU, repr. OF. contrerole: see control.] In old 
Eng. law, a counterpart or copy of the rolls 
relating to appeals, inquests, etc., kept by an 
officer as a check upon another officer's roll, 
counterrolmentt (koun'ter-rol-ment), ft. [Also 
contrarolment ; < counterroU + -mint.] A coun- 
ter-account. 

oounter-round (koun 'ter-round), n. [=uF. con- 
tre-ronde as Sp. contrarronda, Pg. contraronda ; 
as counter - 4* round ?, ».] Milit ., a body of offi- 
cers going the rounds to inspect sentinels, 
connter-fillient (koun-ter-sa'li-cnt), a. In her., 
salient in opposite directions. 

C^mtersayt, r. t. [ME. countreseggen ; < coun- 
ter- + sayt (after L. contradicere : Bee contra- 
dict).] To contradict. 

Ac lch countresegge the nat, Cleregie, ne thy counynge. 
Scripture ; 

That ho eo doth by soure doctrine doth wel, ich leyue. 

Pier* Plowman (C), xii. 224. 

oonnterscalet (koun'ter-skfil), ». A counterbal- 
ance; comparison. [Bare.] 

To compare their. Unlveraity*to yours, were to cast New. 
Inn In eountereeale with .Christ-Church College. 

Howell, Letters, 1. 1. 8. 

sounter-ecallopcd (koun-ter-skol'opt), a. In 
her., same as escdUoped. 

BOUnterscarf (koun' ter- BkSrf), n. Same aB 
counterscarp, 


He met him with a oounteretroke so swift, 

That quite unit off his arme as he it updid lift 

Spenser, V. Q., V. xl 7. 

counter-subject (koun ' ter-sub- jekt), a. In 

Figuratively, to attest in any way; confirm; music, specifically, in a fugue, a theme intro- 
corroborate. [Bare.] duoea as an appendage to the subject, and in 

What he [Paterculus] remarked, what he founded upon counterpoint to > the answer, or vice versa. A 
a review of two nationsand two literatures- we may now oounter-subjeotis distinguished from a ncond subieet by Its 
countersign by an experience of eight or nine. dependent position when lirst need, although it may be 

I* Quii«*y, Style, ill u«d « ^.epiyo^l .nbjyt. 

As to dictionaries, the Dean writes of them as if he sup- (koun ter-Shor-tl), ft. [< J . 

posed their contents were countersigned beyond the stars, contrcsdreti ; as counter - + surety.] A coun- 
F. Hail, Mod. Eng., p. l&s. ter-bond, or a surety to secure one who has 
countersign (koun'ter-sln), n. [< OF. centre- given security. 

sign, contresigne s= F. contre-scing = Sp. con- COtmter-iWaDowtail (koun'ter-swoldAl), n. 
traseha = Pg. contrasenha = It. contrassegno; Iu fort., an outwork in the form of a single te- 
from the •verb.] 1. A private signal, in the naille, wider at the gorge than at the head, 
form of a word, phrase, or number, given to COUnter-SWay (koun' ter -swa), n. Contrary 
soldiers on guard, with orders to let no one sway ; opposing influence. 


pass unless he first gives that sign ; a military 
watchword. 

Friendship, not Fame, is the countersign here ; 

” ' ‘ * nealnf 


Make room by the conqu 
“ * * ihat iTm 


B ueror crowned in the strife 
mps from the battle of life ! 
O.W.i 


By a eountereway of restraint curbing their wild exor- 
bitance almost in the other extreme ; as when we bow 
things the contrary way, to make them come to their nat- 
ural straightness. MiUon, Divorce. 

counter-tally (koun'ter-tal-i), n. [< ME. coun- 
tertale, countretaille, < OF. contrctaiUe, countre- 
taille , F. contre-taille ; as counter - 4* tally.] A 
tally serving as a check to another. 


Holmes , My Annual (1866). 

2. The signature of a secretary or other subor- 
dinate officer to a writing signed by the princi- „ „ 

pal or superior, to attest its authenticity ; a counter-taste J^coun'ter-tfist), n. Opposite or 
counter-signature. « gyn. 1. See parole, s. 
counter-signal (koun'ter-sig-nal), a. [= F. 
contr e-signal ; as counter - 4- signal.] A signal 
used as an answer to another. 


false taste. [Bare.] 

There is a kind of counter-taste, founded on surprise and 
curiosity, which maintains a sort of rivalshlp with the 
true. Shenstone. 

counter-tendency (koun ' ter - ten - den - si), n. 
An opposite or opposing tendency. 

The Hegelian system recognizes every natural tendency 
of thought as logical, although It be certain to lie abol- 
ished by counter-tendencies. Pop. Sei. Mo., XII. 12. 


sonnterscarp ( koun' ter-skkrp ) , n. [= F. con- counter-signature (koun ' ter - sig - na - tur), n. 
trescarpe as Pg. It. contr ascarpa ; as counter- 4- The name of a secretary or other subordinate 
scarp* J In fort., the exterior talus or slope of officer countersigned to a writing, 
the ditch, or the talus that supports the earth of Below the Imperial name Is commonly a counter-signa- 
the covered way. It often signifies the whole covered tun of one of the cabinet ministers. Tooke. 

way, with its parapet and glacis, as when it 1. said that countersink (koun'ter-singk). v. t,\ pret. and COUnter-tonOT (koun 'ter -ten -or), n. [< ME. 
e enemy ve odged ems v ® # on oeou erscarp. pp, countersunk, ppr. countersinking. 1. To form counter-tenur, < OF. contreteneur, < it. contra- 

by drilling or turning, as a cavity m timber or 
other materials, for the reception of the head 
of a bolt or screw, a plate of iron, etc., in order 
that it may be nearly or quite flush with the 
surface : as, to countersink a hole for a screw. — 

2. To cause to sink in any other body so as 
to be nearly or quite 'flush with its surface: 


Wee placed a great watch in that way, which was cou- 
with a countersehar/e. Hakluyt's Voyage*, II. 122. 


erod 

Counterscarp gallery, a framework covered With a 
sheeting, within the counterscarp at the salients, the en- 
trance being by a narrow door.— Counterscarp wall, 
the revetment of the counterscarp, generally made or 
stone or brick, bat sometimes of timber, 
xmnter-scnifle (konn'ter-skuf-1), a. A scuffle 
on equal terms; a balanced contest. 

A terrible counter-scuffle between them and their lasts. 

Hewyt, Sermons, p. 07. 


tenors ; as counter- + tenor.] In music, a high 
tenor or an alto voice ; the part sung by such 
a voice. It is the highest adult male voice, having its 
easy compass from tenor Q to treble C, npd music for it ia 
written on the alto or 0 clef on the middle line of the staff. 
The lowest voices of females and boys have about the same 
register, and are sometimes inaccurately called counter- 
tenor. The correct term is alto or contralto. 


depression for its head.— Countersunk bolt, "a* 1 
See boU\, nail . 

Mranter-sea (koun'ter-sS), n. The disturbed eonsternilk (koun'ter-singk), ft. 1. A drill or 
‘ " ‘ ‘ brace-bit for countersinking, variously made, 

according as 

itistobeused nab 
on wood, iron, 
brass, etc. Spe- 
cifically -(a) A 
boring-bit nav- 


as, to countersink a screw or bolt by making a COlffiter-tenil (koun'ter-term), n. A term op- 


posed or contrary to another term; an anti- 
thetical term. 


state of the sea after a gale, when, the wind 
having changed, the sea still runs in its old di- 
rection. 

Mrantaraeal (koun-ter-sSl'), v. t. [as F. contre- 
scdler = Sp. Pg. contr asellar ; as counter - 4- 
seapt, p.] To seal mutually or in addition; 
seal with another or others. 

You shall bear 

A better witness back than words, which we, 

On like conditions, will have eounter-seal’d. 

Shot., Cor., v. a 

xnmter-se&l (koun'ter-sel), n. [as F. contre- 
scel as It. contrassigillo, < ML. contrasigiUum, < 
L. contra , against, 4- sigUlum, seal: see counter- 
and seal?, n7] The reverse side of a seaL in the 
middle ages and later the wax seals appended to docu- 
i sides, and each side 




chamfered to receive aa ordinary wood -screw. 
S. Countersink fer dathead ecrew,or bolt-hoad. 
€. Countersink used fat watch-making, d. Coun- 
tersink-bit. 


ments were solid cakes showing both 

wm Imjirawd, the obrene bavin, the effljy, ud the + . 

reverse, or counter-seal, usually a coat of armsnnd motto. C0tUlb€r-iI0P6 (KOOn WT-SlOp;, fl. A, AH OVer- 
aee the extract hanjging slope: as, a wall with a counter*stope. 

The Great Seals have each of them two distinct designs. * 


In one the Sovereign is represented on horseback, and in 
the other aa enthroned. The mounted figures appear al- 
ways to have been regarded as the obverse, or Seal, and 
the enthroned as the reverse, or Counter-seat. 

C. BouUU, Heraldry, p. 80 L 


So ill, no good ! snob eounter-Unm, my son, 

Are border-races, holding each its own 
By endless war. Tsnnyson, Ancient Sage. 

oorwter-tieree (koun'ter-tSrs), n. In fencing, 
a counter-parry in tierce, 
oonnter-tixnber (koun' ter -tim-bto), n. See 
counter*, n ., 4. 

st, suCouatsninks of which t he «kla» are 00H&t6r-tillie (k0UH'ter4fm), If. [<" COUntCT- 4 - 
““ time, after F. contre-tsmps : see contretemps*] 

1. m the manure, the resistance or hindrance of 
a horse that interrupts his cadence and the mea- 
sure of his manage, occasioned, by lack cf skill 
in the rider or the bad temper of the borse. 
Hence— 2. Besistanee; (^position. 

Let cheerfulness on happy fortune wait, 

And give not thus the mmkrt im to fata. . 

Drydsn, 

wmtcr-traotlon (koun'f^trak-^h^), ft. Op- 
posite traction. 

The tmtmeptfof dlelocattopal washy trachon an* e o uu - 
tsrtraetUm, droumduotion, and other dexterotmj^nfpu- 
Mncyo. JWfi,. 


ing a conical or 
spherical cutter, 
used to make a 
depression to re- 
ceive the head of a screw. (6) A blacksmiths' punch or a 
metal-working tool for chamfering a hole punched or 
drilled in metal, (e) A cutting-tool fitted to a drill-stock 
for chamfering the edge of the hole formed by the drill 
2. An enlargement of a hole to receive the head 
of a screw or bolt. E. B. Knight 8. The re- 
cess in the chamber of a gun into whieh the rim 
of the cartridge fits. " 


Mahan.— 2. In fort., the inclination of the sole 
of an embrasure upward and outward ffom the 
sill : used in contradistinction to the downmord oonntsr-tr«ach (koun'ter-trench), u, 
aJopc toward the front usually given to the soles a tsench mads^^^^b^ of 4 pl#dd w 
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_ (kenm - t£r- trip 7 lag), a. 
icomiter-trippant 

_ mf'U®4kmk) f n«. The culmina- 

Idem of fee plot of a play. See the extract. 

The cs t a it asi* called by th« Romans status, the height 
and tall growth of the play, we may call properly the 
• coutdertwm, whioh destroys that, expectation, embroil* 
the action In now difficulties, and leaves you far distant 
from that hope hi which It found yon. 

Drydtn, Essay on Dram. Poesy. 

COU2lter-typ6 (koun'tor-tlp), ft, A correspond- 
ing type. 

Almost Ml the vernacular potto of the middle agechaa 
its Latin eetua ter-type. Milman, Latin Christianity, xlv. 4 . 

countervail (koun-tar-v&T), 0 . t. [< ME. 001 m- 
contrcvailen. < OF. eontrevaleir , coatrc- 
ea&rir «■ Pr. oontramler , < L. pontra, against, + 
wUere, be strong, avail: see counter-, eat/, ova//.] 
X. To aet against or antagonise with equal force 
or power; aet or avail with equivalent effect 
against; counteract. 

Amen, amen ! but come what sorrow can, 

It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight 

Shak., R. and J., ii. 6. 

Its velocity is oertalnly over two hundred miles a sec- 
ond, and Is probably much more ; and this speed is such 
as to eountsnail the attractive force of ill the stars in the 
known universe, slnoe it is greater than such attractive 
force can produoe. The Century, XXVII. 916. 

Hence — 2. To be or furnish an equivalent of 
or a compensation for ; make good ; offset. 

Mine opinion is, that all the goods in the world are not 
able to countervail man’s life. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), L 
What he wants in yean and discipline 
His Industry and spirit countervail*. 

Beau, and FI. (0, Faithful Friends, v. 2. 

countervail (koun'tfcr-vfil), n. [< countervail, t?.] 
Counterbalancing power or weight sufficient 
to obviate or counteract any effect ; equal effi- 
cacy or value; compensation; requital. 

Surely the present pleasure of a sinful act is a poor 
countervail tor the bitterness of the review, which begins 
where the action ends, and lasts tor ever. 

South, Sermons. 

countervailing (koun-tfcr-va'ltng), p. a, [Ppr. 
of countervail, v, j Equalizing; compensatory; 
requiting. 

Fain is the one supreme evil of the existence of the 
lower animals : an evil which (so far as we can see) has 
no countervailing good. 

F. P. Cobbe , Peak In Darien, p. 147. 

Countervailing duties, in Great Britain, duties imposed 
on articles Imported from the Isle of Man and other spe- 
cified places in outlying British territory, to equalise the 
charges imposed on them with those imposed on articles 
manufactured at home or Imported from abroad. An- 
other such duty is the duty of 17s. an ounce on gold plate 
imported from abroad, and Is. Gd. on silver plate, to coun- 
tervail the charge made by the Goldsmiths’ Hall for 
stamping those metals. 

COUUter-vair (koun'tto-vSr), a. In her., same as 
counter-entry. 

(koun-t£r-var'i),a. In her., charg- 
ed with a pattern differing from 
vair in having each cup or unit 
of the diaper doubled, pointing 
down as well as up. This bear- 
ing is considered one of the 
fun. See fur. Also counter- 
vair, oontre-vair. 

(koun'ttr- 
va-U'shon), n. Same as con- 
traodUaUon. 

Gouaterviftw (koun'tfesvU), n . 
or opposing view or opinion. 

U. Peisse has ably advocated the counterview hi his 
preface and appendix. Sir W. Hamilton. 

2f, Contrast. 

I desired that the senate of Rome might appear before 
me in one huge chamber, and a modern representative in 
mwtoniaw la another* Swift, Gulliver's Travels, 111. 7. 

I hava drawn some lines of Unger’s character, on pur- 
pose to pbwse it In oowntervlm or contrast with that of the 
other company. Swift. 

v. Llpret. andpp. 
To vote in op- 
[Hue.] 

The law In oar minds bslngoo nntemfcd by the law in 
T Scott, Christian Life, L Hi. 

„ f. fc {^E,ooun^moy^m; < ecu* 
W&j To watch against; be on one’s 
OlfNNW, 

QwmM&mi'), v. Ltrans. To 
ecunteibala&fte; counterpoise. 
To hove n oounteibaluiielag ef- 
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1. A contrary 



»ppr. .. 

position to; outvote; 



. of St. John’s, It would 
this oc ca sion. 

Jsehamf To Raven. 

oountorwoight (koun't6r-wXt), n. A weight in 
the opposite scale; a counterpoise, 
oounterwheel (kotm-tdr-hw «P), v. i. or t. To 
wheel, or effect by wheeling, in an opposite di- 
rection. 

The falcon charges at first view 

- With her brigade of talons, through 
Whose shoots the wary heron beat 
With a well counterwheel'd retreat 

Lovelace, Lucas ta. 

ooontar-irlixdt (koun'tto-wind), «. A contrary 
wind. 

Like as a ship ... 

Is met of many a counter wind * and tyde. 

Spencer, F. Q. , VL xiL L 

counterwork fkoun-t6r-w6rk'), 0 . &; pret and 
pp. counterworked, counterwrought, ppr. counter- 
working. To work in opposition to ; counteract ; 
hinder by contrary operations. 

Each individual seeks a several goal ; 

But Heaven’s great view is one, and that the whole, 
That counter-work* each folly and caprice. 

Pope, Essay on Man, 1L 289. 

While we hold that like causes will produce like effects, 
... we must remember that one set of causes is often 
counterworked by another set, in which case the results 
will be different JS. A. Freeman , Amer. Loots., p. 211. 

counterwork (koun'ter-w6rk), n. X. Opposing 
work or effort ; countervailing action ; active 
opposition. — 2. Something made or done in 
opposition to or refutation of something else. 

Strauss applied a more formidable solvent to the frame- 
work of Christianity in the mythical theory of his Leben 
Jesu. And this, a few years later, called for the counter- 
work of Neander. Quarterly Rev. 

countess 1 (koun'tes), ft. [< ME. counteee , ooun- 
tes , oountae, contaa , contest te, cuntcsae, etc., < 
OF. contesse, cuntease , F. comtease *a Pr. con- 
teasa as Sp. condesa = Pg. condessa aa It. contea- 
8a, < ML. comiHasa, comitessa , fern, of L. come* 
( comiU ), count: see count?.] 1. The title, in 
English, of the wife of any nobleman on the 
continent of Europe bearing a title equivalent 
to English count: commonly extended also to 
the daughters of such noblemen as a prefix to 
their personal names. — 2. In the British peer- 
age, tne wife or widow of an earl, or a woman 
possessing an earldom in her own right. The 
latter case is very- rare. A notable Instance Is that of the 
Countess of Beaconsfleld, invested with the dignity inde- 
pendently of her husband, Benjamin Disraeli, who was 
made Earl of Beaconsfleld after her death. 

2d Oent. I take It, she that carries up the train 
Is that old noble lady, duchess of Norfolk. 
let Oent. It Is ; and all the rest are count*****. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iv. 1. 

Countess 2 (koun'tes), ft. [Origin obscure.] A 
roofing-slate 20 inches long ana 10 inches wide, 
counting-house (koun'ting-hous), ft. A build- 
ing or office appropriated to the bookkeeping, 
correspondence, business transactions, etc., of 
a mercantile or manufacturing establishment, 
counting-room (koun'ting-rfim), ft. A room 
appropriated to tne same purpose as a counting- 
house. 

countless (kount'les), a. [< count 1 , n., 4* -less.] 
Incapable of being counted; without ascer- 
tained or ascertainable number; innumerable. 

Man’a inhumanity to man 
Makes countle** thousands mourn ! 

Bum*, Man was Made to Mourn. 

eountort, countourt, ** . Obsolete forms of 
counter*, counter?. 

COUnt-OUt (kount'out), n. In the British House 
of Commons, the act of the Speaker when he 
counts the number of members present, and, 
not flndingferty, intimates that there is not a 
quorum. The sitting then stands adjourned, 
eountret, v. An obsolete form of counter?. 
eountre-f. See counter-. 
oountrify (kun'tri-fi), v. t . ; 'pret. and pp. coun- 
trified, ppr. coantrifying. [< country + -jfy.] 
To make like the country, as opposed to tne 
city: impart the characteristics ox the country 
or ox rural life to; make rustic, as in aspect or 
manners. 

As being one who had no pride, 

And was a deal too countrified. 

Lloyd, Temple of Favour. 

count*? (kun'tri), n. and a. [Early mod. E, 
also countrey, oountrie, countree, countray, < 
ME, eountrtMMntre, cuntrei, oontre, contree, con- 
traye.emtreye, etc., < OF. euntroe, contree, con- 
im, F. conkw m Pr. OSp. oontrada n It. con- 
trada, Olt . contrata, < ML. contrata, contrada, 
country, region, lit. that whioh is over against 
at before one, prop. adi. (pc. L. regio, r* v 
fen of con irate in a 


sense), with suffix -aim (£• -ate!), < l. contra, 
over against : see contra, and cf. counter *, coun- 
ter-, etc. Compare the equiv. G. gegend, MHG. 
gegende , gegenote. a Jaogegene, gegen, gegin, coun- 
try, < gegen, against: see gain-, again.'] I. n.; 
pi. countries (-triz). X. A region: a district 
of indefinite extent present to tne view or 
thought, being or considered as the locality of 
residence, travel, exploration, or other action, 
or of description: as, a new country; a wild 
country; a nigged country; an unexplored coun- 
try; tne countries of central Asia. 

The shlpmen deemed that they drew near to someemm- 
try. Acts xxviL 27. ' 

They desire a better country, that Is, an heavenly. 

Heb.xi.lfl. 

Something after 

The undiscover’d country, from whoto bourn 
No traveller returns. Shot., Hamlet, liL L 

2. The territory of a nation ; an independent 
state, or a region once independent, and still 
distinct in name, population, or institutions, as 
England, Scotland, and Wales in Great Britain, 
the several states of the Austrian and German 
empires, etc. Many countries once distinct have been 
absorbed In huger territories, and have entirely lost their 
separate character. 

And all the countre ot Troya is the Turkee owne eou ft- 
tre by inherytance, and that countre Is properly called 
nowe Turkey, and none other. 

Sir R. Ouylford, Pylgrymage, p. 18. 

They require to be examined concerning the descriptions 
of those countrie* ot which they would be informed. 

Bp. Sprat. 

3. The rural parts of a region, as opposed to 
cities or towns. 

I see them hurry from country to town, and then from 
the town back again into the country. Spectator. 

God made the country , and man made the town. 

Cowper , Task, L 740. 

4. The place of one’s nativity or citizenship; 
one’s native soil ; the land of one’s nationality 
or allegiance by birth or adoption. 

A steady patriot of the world alone. 

And friend of every country save his own. Canning. 

5. The inhabitants of a country; the people; 
the public. 

All the country wept with a loud voice. 2 Sam. xv. 28. 

All the country, In a general voice. 

Cried hate upon him. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 

Specifically — 6. In law, the public at large, as 
represented by a jury: as, a trial by the coun- 
try ; his plea concluded to the country (that is, 
it ended by requiring the submission of the is- 
sue to a jury). — 7f. m law, any place other than 
a court: as, a deed in the country, as opposed 
to an alienation by record — that is, in court. 
Hapafje and Lawrence. — 8. In mining, the rock 
adjacent to the lode; the formation in which 
any mineral vein or deposit is inclosed. Some- 
times called country-rock. — 9. Naut., that part 
of an apartment on board ship used in common 
by all officers of the same mess : as, the ward- 
room country — mack country, a designation of those 
parts of the midlaud district of England which are in a 
measure blackened and deprived of verdure by the coal 
and iron industries.— (kmcmslon to the country. Bee 
conducion.— Old OOUS^y, a name given in the united 
States and the colonies to Great Brttaiu and Ireland by 
emigrants from those countries, and also used of other 
countries in relation to their colonies. — Wfcrd-room 
oeuntry. steerage oountry (naut.), the open space In 
the middle of award-room or steerage of a man-of-war not 


ccnpled by berths or state-rooms. 

El 4 . 


if. Pertaining or peculiar to one’s own 
country; national; native. 

The fire whioh they call holy and eternal! was carted 
before vpon sfluer A altars, and the Priestes of their Lawe 
wente next siuginge after their countrey manner. 

J. Brende, tr. of Quintus Curtins, 11L 

She . . . spake In her country language. 2 Mac. viL 27. 

2. Pertaining or belonging to the country or to 
the rural parts of a region; being or living in 
the country; rural; rustic: as, country roads; 
country customs; a country gentleman ; country 
cousins; a country life; the country party, as 
opposed to the city party. 

A little beauty, 

Such .as a cottage breeds, she brooght along with her ; 

And yet our country eyes esteem’d it much too. . 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, v. 2. 

3. Characteristic of the country or rural re- 
gions; hence, rustic; rude; unpolished: as, 
country manners.— Oountry almonds, cause, mal- 
low. etc. See the nouns. 

countr y - bate (kun'tri-bia), n. The game of 
prison-bars or prison-base. 

Lads more like to run 

The country btm, than to commit such slaughter. 

Shak., Cymbellne, v. 3. 

,'tri-bred), a. Bred or brought 

up in the country. 



oountry-danoe 

country-dance (kun 9 tri-dAns), ». [< country 
+ dance. Of. centre-dance.] A dance in which 
the partners are arranged opposite each other 
in lines, and dance in couples down the lines 
and back to their original places. 

A minuet I could have forgiven — I should not have 
minded that— I say 1 should not have regarded a minuet 
— but country-dance * ! Sheridan, The Rivals, iL 1. 

countryman (kun 'tri-man), n. ; pL countrymen 
(-men). [< ME. contraiman, cuntreman; < coun- 
try + man.] If. An inhabitant or a native of 
a particular region. 

At whose come the euntre-mcn [Trojans] comlord were all, 
And restoret tlie stlthe fight stuerfily agayn. 

Destruction of Troy (£. E. T. 8.), 1* W84, 
Tra. What countryman, 1 pray? 

Fed. Of Mantua. 

Shak., T. of the S., iv. 2. 

8. One bom in the same country with another. 

In journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of rob- 
bers, in perils By mine own countrymen. 2 Cor. xL 26. 

8. One who dwells in the country, as opposed 
to the town ; hence, a rustic ; a farmer or hus- 
bandman. 

A simple oountryman, that brought her figs. 

Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 

COUXltry-rock (kun'tri-rok), n. In mining, the 
rock in which a mineral lode occurs; the coun- 
try. See country , 8. 

* The great diversity of character exhibited by different 
sets of fissure veins which cut the same country rock seems 
incompatible with any theory of lateral secretion. 

Quoted m Sei. Artur. Supp., No. 446. 

country-seat (kun'tri-set), n. A dwelling in 
the country; a country mansion. 

COUntrysllipt (kun'tri-Bhip), n. [< country + 
ship.] Nationality. Vcrstegan. 

COUntry-side (kun'tn-sld), a. 1. A section of 
counted; a piece ot land; a neighborhood. 

Like some great landslip, tree by tree. 

The countryside descended. 

Tennyson, Amphion. 

8. The inhabitants or dwellers of a district or 
section of country; a neighborhood: as, the 
whole countryside was aroused by the news. 

countrywoman (kun'tri-wfim'an). n. ; pi. coun- 
trywomen (-wim'en). If. A female inhabitant 
or native of a particular country or region.— 2. 
A woman bora in the same country with an- 
other person. — 8. A woman belonging to the 
countnr. as opposed to the town. 

iMiintshlp (kount'ship), ». [< count* + ship.] 

The rank or dignity of a count ; lordship. 

He addressed several remarks to him in a half jesting, 
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(see palatine); but all snohpowers are now vested in the 
crown. The oountlee palatine in England are Lanoaster, 
Chester, and Durham, which were noaoubt made separate 

an^^^uS^tto^orthum^riau could 

be accounted a portion neither of England nor of Scotland. 

IL a. Of or pertaining to a county: as, county 
families; county society.— Board of oounty oom- 
mlstloxiers, an elective board towhlch, in moet counties in 
the UnitedStates, the administration of many important af- 
fairs of the county is intrusted. In same States it consists of 
the supervisors of the townShins (or towns) oomprlsed with- 
in the oounty. The duties of the board vary in different lo- 
calities. — Oountv dark. See clerk. — flonntv court, a 
court having jurisdiction tor a oounty, usually over actions 
foralimiteaamount, aud often having some administrative 
powers, established to facilitate minor litigation. In early 
English history the county court was a local parliament, 
containing, in its full session, the archbishops, bishops, ab- 
bots, priors, earls, barons, knights, and freeholders, with 
representatives from each township and each borough. 
It sat once a month, but these monthly sessions were at- 
tended by none but those who had special business, and 
by the officers of the town^Wps with their qualified jury- 
men. The existing county courts of England were estab- 
lished under a statute of 1846, each comprising a defined 
circuit, and sitting usually once a month in each of certain 
divisions called county-court districts. They have juris- 
diction for the recovery of small debts, and also certain 
powers in equity and bankruptcy, and sometimes in admi- 
ralty. In the United States each county has a counter court 
for local jurisdiction. In some of the States it is formed 
by associating all the justioes of the peace of the county, 
and is charged with the administration of county police. 
See police. — County rateu, in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, rates which are levied upon the county, and col- 
lected by the boards of guardians, for the purpose of de- 
fraying the expenses to which counties are liable, as re- 
pairing bridges, jails, houses of correction, etc.— County 
■0—1 mil, in England, the general quarter sessions of the 
peace for each oounty, held four times a year.— County 
town, the chief town of a county ; a county-seat 
C@imty a t(koun / ti),fi. [An extension of count*.] 
A count; an earl or lord. 

The gallant, young, and noble gentleman. 

The county Paris. Shak., R. and J., 111. 6. 

COUnty-seat (koun'ti-fidt), n. The seat ot gov- 
ernment of a county ; the town in which the 
county and other courts are held, and where 
the oounty officers perform their functions. 

The original " camp ’* in many places became a county- 
seat, though still retaining strong evidence in local cus- 
toms of its growth and previous history. 

C. H. Shinn, Mining Camps, p. &. 
The county-seat village ot Moscow. 

BJSggUston, The Century, XXXV. 42. 

coup 1 (koup), v. [Also written cowp; < ME. 
coupon, cowpen, caupen, cawpen, strike, fight, < 
OF. couper , coper , colper, F. couper . out, cleave, 
slit, carve, hew, etc. (orig. to strike, cut with 
a blow), = Sp. Pg. golpear = It. colpire^ strike, 
smite, hit ; in Rom. from the noun, but in E. re- 
garded rather as the source of the noun: see 
coup 1 , n. This verb and its variant oope* seem 
to nave been confused with forms ot chop (D. 
happen, etc.) : see cope&, and of. chop 1 .] L trans. 
If. To cut; slash: in the extracts, with refer- 
ence to shoes ornamentally slashed. 

His sq uters habite he had 
Withoute couped shone [shoon, shoes]. 

Torrent qf Portugal (ed. Halliwell), L 1101. 
As is the kynde ot a knyght that cometh to be doubed, 
To geten hus gilte spores or galochcs y-eouped. 

Piers Plowman (C), xxi. 12. 

2. To upset; overturn; tilt over; turn upside 
down; dump : as, to coup the cart. [Scotch.] 
Stooks are eoupet wT the blast 

Burns, 8d Epis. to J. Lapraik. 
TO ooup the cram, to be overturned, subverted, over- 
thrown.— To coup the areals, (a) To tumble head over 
heels. (6) To die. 

IL intrane. If. To give or exchange blows; 
fight. 

He keppit hym kenely, and [that] oouvid to-gedar, 
That bothe went bakward A on bent lay. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 7281. 

2. To met; be overturned; fall or tumble 
over. [Scotch.] 

• I drew my scythe in sic s fury, 

1 near-hand coupit wi’ my hum. 

Hums, Death aud Dr. Hornbook. 
The brig brak and the cart eouptt. 

B. Hamilton. 

8f . To swoop. 

Thane wandyre the worme [dragon] awaye to hys heghttes, 
Comes glydande fro the clowdaes. and etnepes fnlle event, 
Moris Arthurs (E. K. T. S.), L 722. 

coup 1 (koup). n. [In Sc. also written cowp; < ME. 
coup , oaup, % OF. ooup, coup, cop, colp, F. coup n 
'Ptfcolp, cop « Sp 7f£ gotpe - It CtnpOf < ML* 
colpue, a olow, stroke, a reduced form of L. 
cotdphui, a blow with the fist bufflt, cuff, < Or* 
a blow with tha fist Buffet, cuff. < *oX6- 
mttv, neck, strike : see couph, a.] It A blow; 
a stroke. 


count-wheel (kount'hwSl), n. A wheel with a 
notched edge which governs the stroke of a 
clock in sounding the hours. 
county 1 (konn'ti), n. and a. [Early mod. E. 
countte, < ME. countee, counte, , < OF. counte , con- 
tee, F. comU ss Pr. eomtaL contat as Sp. Pg. con- 
dado =s It. contado, < ML. comitatus, the office 
or jurisdiction of a count or earl, L. an escort 
company, train, retinue (see comitatus), < comes 
(comitr), a companion, ML. a count : see count*.] 
L n. ; pi. counties (-tix). 1. (a) Originally, the 
domain or territory of a count or earl. (6) Now, 
a definite division of a country or state for po- 
litical or administrative purposes, in the United 
States the county is the politics] unit next below the 
State (except in Louisiana, which has an analogous divi- 
sion into parishes). Each county has, generally speaking, 
one or more courts, a sheriff, treasurer, clerk, and various 
officials engaged in the administration of justice, etc. The 
number of counties varies greatly in the different States. 
England has 40 counties (the greater number of which are 
also called shires), Wales 12, Scotland 88, aud Ireland 82. 
For administrative purposes several of the historical coun- 
ties of England are divided, and the county of London is 
added, bringing tbe total for England up to fiOi An Eng- 
lish county has a lord lieutenant, a enstos rotnlornm or 
keeper of records, a sheriff, and other officials. Certain 
larger British cities are counties In themselves, or conn* 
ties corporate. Abbreviated Co. or to. 

The town and the county have shaped tbe life of the 
States of the Union. In this respect there are three classes 
of States ; those in which the town Is the political unit— 
the six States of New England ; the second, those In which 
the oounty Is the unit— the States of the South : the third, 
those of the “compromise system,** as it has Been called 

town * ,UPl 

Austin Scott, Johns Hopkins Unix. Stadias, III. 
2. Collectively, tbe inhabitants of a county.—* 
Oounty corporate, in England and Ireland, adty or town 


24. A trick: a mss* - 

8. Tbe act of upsetting or m state 

ot being overturned; the act of iim^ang,--- 4 
A tumble; a fall.— o. A fault in a eeatfieluoal'. 
—8. A cart-load. {Scotch in 8enses E, 4, fi, and 

6.] -Rfjt coda the bberty of ^I^.ytojymbbish 

in a particular place without paying for the privilege. 
COUP** (koup), v. t. {< IceL kaupam&w.hdpa, 
buy, bargain, os E. cheap, v. L ■!). hogpm, > E. 
cope *: see cheap, c., aadoopA] To baiter ; buy 
and sell, as horses or oattle. [Scotch.] 
coup 8 , *!* An obsolete or dialectal (Sootcb) form 
of cup. 

coup* (kfi), n. [F., a stroke, blow : see coup 1 , 
n.j 1. A stroke or blow, eipecially a sudden 
stroke, implying promptness and force: a 
French wora used in English in various French 
phrases, or singly, with conscious reference to 
its French use.— 2. Specifically, with reference 
to the northwestern tribes of the Indians of 
North America, a stroke that oaptures the 
weapon or horse of an enemy; hence, victory 
over an enemy. 

Now, when all the preaenta had been given to the 8un, 
each 1 warrior in turn oonnted hla coups— that to. hit auc- 
ceaaea iu war. Forest and Stream. 

He followed eloaely on the trail of the savages, hided hto 
time, struck hto coup, and recovered a pair or paokhorses, 
which waa all he required. Lifeit % the Far West. 

8. A coup d’dtat; a stroke of policy. See below. 

A tyranny . . . which it required the bloodshed and 
the ooup of the 2th Thermidor to overthrow. 

W. JL Qreg, Mtoa Essays, 2d ear., p. 106. 
Ooup d’arohet (kb dir-shi'), in music, a stroked a bow. 
— Coup de tenet (kb d* 104,*), \n fstwlng, the act of lash- 
ing the adversary’s extended blade by a firm dry beat or 


jerk, in order to disarm him. Rolando (ed. Forsyth).— 
Ooup de grfioe (kb d6 gras) (literally, a stroke of meroyX 
the finishing stroke, as In despatching a condemned man 
with a single blow, or an animal that to mortally wounded, 
to put it out of its misery; henoe, a quietus ; anything 
that thoroughly defeats or silences an opponent— Ocnp 
de miin (kb d6 mat) (literally, a stroke with the hand), 
in war, a sudden attack by main force ; hence, any sadden, 
energetic action Intended to effect a purpose by surprise. 


. » of poll .. 

cally, an important and usually unlooked-for change in 
the forms and methods of government, by the ruling 
power or by a party, effected Illegally or by forced Inter- 
pretation of law, or by violence or Intrigue, for the benefit 
of an individual or a cabal. The principal coups d'ttat in 
French history, distinctively so cafied, are that of Novem- 
ber 9tht 1702 (18th Brumaire.year VIII., In the republican 
calendar), when Napoleon Bonaparte forcibly suppressed 
the Directory, and that of December 2d, 1861, when Louis 
Napoleon as president broke np the National Assembly 
by force of arms and made himself temporsrUydlctstor, 
preparatory to becoming emperor as Napoleon III. a year 

The ne ws of the coup dtitat took England by surprise. 
A shook went through the whole country. Never probtbly 
was public opinion more unanimous, for the hour at leajt, 
than In condemnation of the stroke of policy ventured on 
by Louis Napoleon, and the savage manner In Which it was 
carried to success. J. McCarthy , Hist. Own Times, xxli. 

Ooup dff thdAtre (kb d* tiW'tr), a theatrical hit; a bril- 
Slant or exciting tom or trick in a play : hence, any sud- 
den and showy action having the effect of exciting surprise 
or admiration by means more or less sensattonaL— wm§ 
d’ffitl (kb dfty). (a) A (fiance of the eyh ; general view. * 

An acacia tree or two on the eastern side, and behind it 
a wall-like line of mud-houses, finish the ooup d'mSL 

UPBurton, El-Medkoah, p. 24L 

Specifically -(» MWL, that talent for rapid observation 
and generalisation by which an oflloer to enabled by a 
gtonoe to estimate the advantages and dtoadvantagss of 
a field of battle tor attack and defense^ and tons to post 
hto troops without delay so as to maks the most of ft— 
To oouat a OOUP, to be credited with a victory won to 
battle: said of the northwestern tribes of Norm Amtri- 


Singnlsrly enonrii, the taking of 
a coup . neiwicr does the kffihur of f 
coup , the person must take a bow c 


i, the taking of a scalp doea nod count 
1 an enemy. To tints* a 

/or weapon or the home 

of an enemy, and most have witnesses p re se n t to prove It 
He must also bring with him tha arena mr which Aeeountt 
htoeotgtf. F^rsH and Stream. 

ooupabltta. A Middle Engliah variant ofotU- 
pabHe. Chaucer. 

eoipa^f. <r. and u. An obsolete tam ed coup 1 * 
c ou ps**, A, A Srig HA form of coop • 

S3i?(k«p), a. pflCvOF. emm W> Smpe f 
a cup: see cup.] If. An obe<fiete fomof dup« 
—8. [F.] A open cup or bowl of «il- 

ver, gold, or bremse, uM m a masts! ffifiBgr 
ment.-rS, A drynmafiiroturedinjiarU^pWtt- 
seriand before the fartroduetten ifthe snetric 


ffimngulshed by pmtlcutor nrivtteges : so called because Folydamas the pert pre set to Vlixes, 
toe o ^yOT holder had royal powers,qr the ssme powers to Wlfli the soups ot a Irenes wcrdkme on Itor hrime. 

tha administration of justtoe as the king had in hto pataca D csW ustUm qf Troy (1. g. tTR^L 18UL 



-.M- In Geneva H was equal to 2*1 
.and In Basel to l|. There was also f 
* — votberwtoe caBedafiiart, 


rWfi- 




- Jtoa^uSSflNis 1 _ , _ 

r j®fcwm«n(C), vti. 86L 

ttMtftf <W*p*0, *♦ m, prop-pp. of couper. eut: 
see*Hg4«ftj • *. The front compartment of a 
Fre nc h i mtf MbMh or dibit ^noe « m end eom- 
pwtaeiSofiblto^eeii first-class railway-car- 
riage generally seated tor lour,— 2. A low, 
sjiort, four-wheeled, eloee carriage without the 
frontsaat. and savvying two inside, with an out- 
side seat for the driver.— 3. Same as ooupee. 

OOUptd (kfipth a. [E. op. from F. couper, out. 
See aw 1 . J In her. t (a) Cut off evenly: said of 
i^thealorlimbofananiinaltthe 
trunk of a tree, etc. : in opposi- 
tion to erased (which see), (b) 

Not extending to the edge of the 
escutcheon : said of an ordinary, 
as a cross, bend, etc. See humeU 
tee . Also coapee.—pouped dess, 
out short: said of s hood when no port 
of the nook it visible. Alio close-eoupcd. 

oonpee (k6-pfi')» *• [Also, as F., coup4; < 
mup4. a ooupee, prop. pp. of couper \ out: see 
eo*pe>] In aandng, a movement which a dan- 
cer makes resting on one foot and passing the 
other forward or backward, making a sort of 
salutation. Also spelled coupt. 

oonpee (kd-pS'), v. «. [< ooupee, «.l To make 
a sort of bow or salutation in dancing. 

Yon dull iwnr, 111 sigh; you Shall sa! aa! and 111 
coupes. Farquhar Constant Couple, iv. l. 

oonpde (kd-pft')» «* [F. coupd (mass.) : wig. pp. 
of couper , cut: see ooupl, e.] In her., same as 
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sine. Itmaybesttppoeedthateaehcf die rinc plates is 
the half of two succ es si ve 

Atkinson, tr. of Maaoart sad Joubcrt, I. SSL 

.. In oofy., rafters framed together in pairs 
means of a tie at or near their lower ends. 
To bye hewed atone, a ty m b re for to make couples and 
beanies for the homes. 2 Chron. xxxiv. u (1551) 

3. pi Association by twos; junction of two. 
IUgo In couples with her. Shak., W. T., it 1. 

’Sdeath ! you perpetual curt, 

Vail to your couple* again, and ooseu kindly, 

And heartily, and lovingly^ as you should. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, 1 1. 
It Is in some sort with friends as it Is with dogs in 
oouplss: they should be of the same else and humour. 

Sir & L' Estrange. 

Couple of rotations, two equal rotations In opposite 
directions about parallel axes.— Moment of a oouple 
(of tones). See moment. -Syn. X. B race, etc. See pair. 

couple (kup'l), c. ; pret. and pp, * * 
mmpUng. [< ME. couplen, cuplen, 
oupler .copter , coupler. F. cbupler s 
lor sb It. copulare = Fries, kepla 
a MLG. koppelcn a MHG. kopelen, G. koppeU t 
Dan. hoble a Sw. koppla . < L. copulare , bind, con- 
nect, < copula, a band, bond: see oouple, n.] X. 
frans. 1. To link or connect, as one thing with 
another ; fasten together, especially in a pair or 
pairs; unite: as, to couple cars. 

For alle that oomen of that Caym a-cursed thel warm, 
And alle that eovpUde hem to that kun [kin] Crist hem 
hated* dedlicne. Pier* Plowman (k\ X. 161. 

The lire curtains shall be coupled together one to an- 
other. Ex. xxvi. S. 

They lost no opportunity of coupling hi a name with the 
names of the moire hateful tyrants of whom history makes 
mention. Macaulay, Warren Hastings 


(kup'ld), p, «. [Pp. Of 
as two things; joined; linked; 


ealiy, in her,, same as oot^dfned.— Coupled ool- 
umns, oolumns united in pairs. the capitals and bases of- 
ten running together. The device is usual in Romanesque 
re and in 1 
is much ei 
preceding 
Ooupied 
a pfldrof 


ten running together. The device is usual in Eomanesque 
architecture and in later medieval work, particularly in 
Italy, and is much employed by Renaissance architects. 
See cut in precedli 
column.* “ 



windows placed side 
by side, and so unit- 
ed as to form an ar- 
chitectural whole: 
a disposition usual 
in medieval archi- 
tecture of widely 
different periods. 

.Among the canon- 
ical buildings on the 
south side of the 
church la one . . . 
with a grand range 
of Romanesque cou- 
pled window* , bear- 
ing date I860. 

B. A. Pr tenant o n- 
(ice, p. 108. 

oounlexnant 

(kup'l-mgnt), «i. 

[< OF. oouplement, < coupler, oouple : see 4 
t?., and -went ] 1. The act of coupling; 

Joy may you have, and gentle hearts content 
Of your loves oouplement. Spenser , Prothalamloa. 

3. A pair. 

Anon two female forma before our view 
Came side by aide, a beauteous eo upUmeUL 


Macaulay, Warren I 

8. To marry; join together as husband and 
lit© in 


wife; unite in matrimony. 

A parson who couples all our beggars. 


Swift. 


bo many advantages that the troops who occupy 
it must either surrender or be out to pieces. 
couper 1 (kd'pAr), n. [Appar. < coup\ v., cut, 
overturn, + -or 1 .! A lever on the upper part of 
a -loom, need to lift the harness, 
simper® (ktt'pfir). n. [Also coper; < coup® + 
-or 1 .] One who buys and sells; a dealer: as, 
couper . [Prov. Eng.] 

8 blue. Bee blue. 

(kup'lj. a. [< ME. couple , supple , cow- 
e., C OF. cuple, cople , oouple , F. couple s= 
?ula as Pg. co^ufa =s It. coppia, couple 



Bp. odpula 

: Fries. keppd = 
MJLiU. ia*. fcoppei = MHG. ‘ 
pel ss Dan. koooelss Sw. hq 
also cupla, after OF.), a band, bond, 


couple: see oopulaf\ 


or 


>, vr. lcop- 

L 'copula (ML. 
a band, bond, ML. a 
Two of the same class 
connected 'or considered together; a 
brace: as, a couple of oranges; “a couple of 
shepherds,” Sir P. Sidney. 

Make me a oouple of cakes. 2 Sam. xiiL 8. 

Our watch to-night . . . have ta'en a couple of aa ar- 
rant knaves aa any in Messina. Shak., Muon Ado, ill. 5. 

Though by ray vow it costs me lSd. a kiss after the first, 
yet I did adventure upon a couple. Pspys, Diary, It 208. 
By adding one to one, we have the complex Idea of a 

Locke. 


3. In organ-playing , to connect by means of a 
coupler, as two keys or keyboards. See cou- 
pler (a). 

II. intrant. 1. To embrace, as the sexes; 
copulate. 

Thou with thy lusty crew . . . 

Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men, 

And coupled with them and begot a race. . 

Milton, P. R., iL 181. 

Why then let men couple at once with wolves. 

Teniifwon, Pelleas and Ettarre. 

2. In organ-playing, to be susceptible of con- 
nection by means of a coupler, as one key or 
keyboard with another. 


[Bare in both uses.] 
ooupler (kup'l&r), a. One who or that which 
couples, joins, or unites, specifically— (a) In org an - 
building, a mechanical contrivance by which the keys of 
one keyboard are so connected with corresponding keys 
of another that when the former are depressed the latter 
are also depressed, and thus both can be played by a sin- 
gle motion. Manual couplers connect manual keyboards 
with each other; pedal couplers connect the pedal key- 
board to a manual. Unison couplers connect keys of the 
same pitch; octane couplers (sometimes loosely called 



-2. (a) A man and woman asso- 
ated together, whether by marriage or by be- 


, each other on a 
as, a - loving ooupl 


ven 

a 


j as at a 

young oouple, 

Whan thel were olothed worthli In here wedes, 
vpou mold migt'aen a fair coupsl 
\ toi-tweoe william & this worth! mayde. 

William of Palsms (B. B. foL), L 8808. 
Kext, with their boy, s decent couple esafe, 

And call'd him Robert, *twas his father’s name. 

Crubbe, Parish Register. 

. t ^ heoupU, fair 

Aa ever painter painted. 

T en nyson , Aylmer's Field. 

.(6) A pair of forces, equal, parallel, and acting 
m opposite directions: they tend to make the 
L J ^*4 upon rotate. [A term introduced 
Lby roinai^ in 1804.] 

the three foveas, of whkh Cue is the resultant of the 
etpud mm peraUel forces acting at a point, and the other 
two coes ttf sts ' a scip k ef vSBa the moment is the same 
* vumswu yrth ta wrnmum pointfully 

r s p ress n t any syttem of tobss to their tendency to pm- 
duee xotette imStreuSlation. 

Petros, Anal Mechenlce (18S6X p. 41. 

(d) bi eteet; a pair of metallic plates & contact,* 
*ma $m a source of an e3e#M^al current, as in. 
one of the cells of a voltaic battery (a voltaic 
K or Sn a thermo-electric batfety (a ther- 
See alsdfHctiyand therme- 


priest. 

No couple-beggar in the land 

E'er jofu’d such numbers hand in hand. Swift. 

In another Dublin newspaper of 1744 [Paulkener's Jour- 
nal, Oct 8th and Pth] we read, “This last term a notorious 
couple beggar . . . waa excommunicated in the Consistory 
Court by the Vicar-General of this diocese on acoount of 
his persisting in thia scandalous trade, which he had taken 
up to the undoing of many good fami- 
lies. He was so keen at this mischie- 
vous sport of marrying all people that 
came in his way, that he has been 
known to refuse three times a higher 
fee not to solemnise a clandestine mar- 
riage than he was to receive or did re- 
ceive for doing it" 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent, vit 

couple-clooe (kup'l-klos), n. l. 

In arch., a pair of spars for a _ 
roof; couples. — 2. In her., the SSpSeSSSTSoiS 
fourth of a chevron, never borne 
but in pairs unless there is a chevron between 
them. Also written couple-doss. 





Couplers operate in only one direction ; that ia, the second 
keyboard may be coupled with the first, but not the re- 
verse. Also copula, (b) A ring which slides upon the 
handies of a nipping tool of any kind to maintain its grip 
upon the work, (e) Same as coupling, 4 (6). . 

couplet (kup'let), n. [< F. couplet, a stanza, 
verse, dim. of couple, a oouple: see eoapfo, *.] 

1. In pros., two lines in immediate succession, 
usually but not necessarily of the same length, 
forming a pair, and generally marked as such 
by riming with each other. A pair of lines Joined 
by rime is considered a couplet, whether It forms part of 
a stanxa or constitutes a metrical group by itself. See 
distich. 

Thoughtless of ill, and to the future blind, 

A sudden couplet rashes on your mind, 

Here you may nameless print your Idle rhymes. 

Crdbbe. 

2. In music, two equal notes inserted in the 
midst of triple 
rhythm to occupy 
the time of three; 
a temporary dis- 
placement of tri- 
ple by dnple rhythm. — 3f. One of a pair, as of 
twins; a twin. 

Anon, as patient aa the female dove. 

When that her golden couplets are disclos'd, 

His silence will sit drooping. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 

[Couplets in thia use corresponds to triplets.] 

OOUpJingJkup'ling), h. [Verbal n. of couple, 
o.] l/The act of uniting or joining. 

Lufe propirly es a full cuppiUynge at the lufande and 
the lufed to-gedyre as Godd and a saule in-to ant. 

HampoU, Prose Treatises (A A T. S.fc p. BL 

8. The act of marrying. 

There’s such coupling at Pancras, that they stand behind 
one another, as twere in a Countrypsnoe. 

Congtpv $, Way of the World, L a 

8. The act of embracing sexually ; copulation. 
—4. That which couples or connects, as raf- 
ters in a building. 

Even to the artificers and builders gave they it, to bur 
hewn stone, and timber for couplings. 2Chfou.xxxiv.il. 


m 


Specifically —(o) In music: (1) A couplet (2) A couple, 
(o) The general name for a great variety of me ch a ni cal 
appliances for uniting parts ot constructions or parts of 
machines, for the purpose of adding strength, of trans- 
mitting motion from one part to another, or of making 
a continuous passage, aa for a liquid, a gas, or an electric 
current A buckle, btndHig-ecrew, or fish-plate may illus- 
trate the first: a devis, a ben-coupling, shaft-conpung, or 
oar-coupling, the second ; a pipe-coupling or binding-] 
the last In a narrower sense a coupling is : (1) A di 
for uniting the ends of shafting, or a coupling-box. (See 
cut under co up ling S on . ) Such ooupling* are divided nrio 




vwu simple classes, those that ere fixed permanently on 
the shafting and those that are adjustable, connected or 
not at will, or working automatically under variations of 
the power. Those operated by hand, whatever the par- 
ticular application or the power, are called shifting cou- 
. Tne automatic couplings depend chiefly on friotion, 
i adjustment being such that under a certain load the 
power Is communicated, while a sudden addition to the 
load may exceed the friction and throw the coupling out of 
operation. (2) A device for uniting two railroad-cars in a 
train. The f » uni at one time used almost exclusively in the 
United States, and still occasionally employed in freight- 


let Into 
i last is 

F . kind of 
of ring coupling 

In mock. .the 


featherbedded in the boss-endsof the sh a ft a. 
a correaponding groove out In the thimble, 
now the more oommon mode of fitting. 

coupling Is also knoWn under the “ 

and jump^ouptina. 

xrapTLog-box (kup'ling-boks 
box or ring of metal oon- 

of two^engths ofshaft. See 
coupling, 4. 

. . , w'?** to™*™- coupling-link (kup' ling- 

can, is a single link or shackle fitting into jaws at the ends A *'**' ~tT 

of the draw-bar and held in position by pina. This has iingk), ft. AIlnK IOP connect- 
been superseded on passenger-can hyselr-actingcouplings, ing or attaching together 
consisting usually of hooked jaws, which slide post each two objects, as raurOt4- 
other and are self-locking by means of springs or their c or for renderhur ft aefttion of a ohain do- 
own weight, Levers are also used to operate the couplings ior renaermga seeiion Or a cn&in ae 

from the car-platform. Also called coupler. ( c ) The part taohable. Bee OOnnectinQHtnk, 
which unites the front and rear axles, or the axle-bolster, COUpliHg-plll (kup 'ling-pin), ft. A pin used for 
of a carriage ; the perch or reach. In some carriages the ooupling or joining railroad-ears and other ma- 
bottom of the carriage forms the only coupling, (d) The ® 

space between the tops of the shoulder-blades and tne tops cmnery. 

of the hip-joints of a dog. COOplilf-pole (kup'ling-pdl), n, A pole which 

connects the front ana back parts of the gear 
of a wagon. See cut under hounds. 



sun. 

-Brtw.CtooutaU.,,, m 


CoopUag-box. 


hip-joints of a' dog. 

The term denotes the proportionate length of a dog, 
which is spoken of as short or long in the coupling*, 

V. Shale, Book of the Dog. 

Ball-and-socket coupling. See bain.— Differential 

OOUPling, an extensible coupling designed for varying 
the speed of that part of the machinery which la driven. 

— Mik coupling, a kind of permanent coupling which 
consists of two disks keyed on the connected ends of 

the two shafts. In one of the disks there are two re- smrn lfav .vslwa ( kup'limf-valvh ft. 
eesses, into which two corresponding projections on the the^hose-coupling of anair-bralce. 

coupon (ktt'pon), ft. [< F. coupon, a remnant, a 
coupon, < couper , cut : see coup*, r.] A printed 


COUpling-fltrap (kup 'ling-strap), n. A strap 
passing from the outer bit-ring of one horse of 
a span through the inner, ana attached to the 
harness of his mate: used in some double har- 
nesses to act as a curb for an unruly horse. 
A valve in 


„ other disk ore re- 
ceived, and thus the 
two disks become 
looked together. This 
kind of ooupling wants 
rigidity, and must bo 
supported by a jour- 
nal on each side, but 



It possesses the double 
advantage of be] 
easily adjusted am 
disconnected. — Dy- 
namometer cou- 
pling. See dt 

mometer . — Flsxlc 

of shafting which ore not exactly in line, or of which the 
relative direction is varied in the course of the work, as 
in a dental engine. It consists of pairs of jointed arms 
united by universal Joints, or of spiral springs fastened 
at each end to the two pieces of shafting that are to be 
united, or of plugs or rods of robber fitted to the shafting. 
— Flexible plpe-ooupung. a pipe-connection consisting 
of two bell-shaped joints with a sn 


a short pipe between them, 
which fits into each bell and enables the two pipes to be 
laid out of line while yet keeping the joints tight.— Hftlf- 
hofle coupling, a coupling which has a sleeve at one end 
with an internal thread to receive a pipe, while a hose is 
bound on a corrugated tube-shaped portion at the opposite 
end.— Hllf-lap coupling, a kind of permanent coupling 
* ■ ' " * Nw-enas or the ’ ‘ 


certificate or ticket attached to and forming 
part of an original or principal certificate or 
ticket, and intended to be detached when used. 
Specifically —(«) An interest certificate printed at the bot- 
tom of a bond running for a term of years. There are as 
many of these certificates as there are payments to be made. 
At each time of payment one is cut off and presented for 
payment In the United States coupons are negotiable 
instruments on which suits may be brought though de- 
tached from the bond. A parclioser of an over-due coupon 
takes only the title of the seller. Negotiable coupons are 
entitled to days of grace. ( b ) One of a series of conjoined 
tickets which bind the issuer to make certain payments, 
perform some service (os transportation over connecting 


firydtn. 

Courage that grows from constitution very often for. 
sokes a man when he has occasion for It; . i .*eei tram 
which arises from the sense of our duty , . acts always 
in a uniform manner. Addison, Guardian. 

Few persons have courage enough to Appear as good as 
they really are. J, C. ana A, W.uare, Quesses at Truth. 

Dutch oonrage. Bee DWchmUnL 1 Fortitude, fear- 
lessness, daring, hardihood, gallantry, spirit, pluck. For 
comparison, see brave. 

courage* (kur'fj), «» *• [Early mod. X. also 
corage , < OF. coragter, oouragier, encourage, < 
corage ; heart, courage : nee courage, ft. in part 
by apneresis from encourage, q. v.] To ani- 
mate; encourage; cheer. 

He laoksth teaching, he laoketh ooragimg. 

. Atcham, The Boholemastsr, p. 86. 

He will fetch you up a couraging part so in the garret 
that we are all aa feared, I warrant you, that we quake 
again. Beau, and PL, Knight of Burning Pestle, Ind. 

courageous (ku-rfi'jus), a. [Early mod. E. also 
courageous; < ME. corageus, coragom, oorqjous, 
koraious , curajoeos, < OF. corageus, Y.oourageux 
(= Pr. coratjos, coratgos « Sp. (obs.) Pg. cora- 
joso = It. coraggioso), < corage: see courage, 
n., and -oar.] Possessing or characterised by 
courage; brave; daring; intrepid. 

These hem receyved well as noblemen and gods knyghtes 
that weren fuU bolds and hardy and eoraioum in armes. 

Merlin (B. E. T. S.X iii. 80 S. 

Be strong and courageous; be not afraid nor dismayed 
for the king of Assyria. 2 Chron. xxxii 7. 

Horses, although low of stature. yet strong and coura- 
gioue. Sandy*, Travails*, p. IS. 


in which the bosa-c 



Half Up Coupling. 


connected shafts are made 
semi-cylindrical, so that 
they overla p each other. 
The coupling-box is a 
plain cylinder bored to 
fit, and is kept in its 
place by a parallel key 
or feather, as shown 
in the annexed figure.— 
Right-and-left oou* 


ugyn. Gallant, Valiant, etc. Bee brave. 

railroad lines), or give value for certain amounhTat differ* OOUTBgdOUSly (ku-r* jus-li), ode. With cou- 

* “ * received. At the rage ; bravely ; boldly ; intrepidly. 

Here standeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, . . . 
Courageously, and with a free desire, 

Attending but the signal to begin. Shak., Rich. IL, L 8. 

courageoufiness (ku-r*'jua-nes), n. The char- 
acter or quality of being courageous ; bravery ; 
valor. 

*The manliness of them that were with Judas, and the 
courageoumes* that they had to fight for thefr country.^ 


ent periods, in consideration of money i 
settlement of each clai m a* coupon is detached and given up. 

I was sent to a steamboat office lor car tickets. ... A 
fat, easy gentleman gave me several bits of paper, with 
coupon* attached, with a warning not to separate them. 

L. if. Alcott, Hospital Sketches, p. 14. 

Coupon bond, a bond, usually of a state or corporation, 
and usually payable to the bearer, for the payment of 
money at a future day, with severable tickets or coupons 
annexed, each representing an instalment of interest, 
which may be conveniently cut off for collection as they 

£&«&£ e,K 0D twl c aaraff » . [< P. 

acts of the State of Virginia, the first of which was passed runnuig (OF. curant), pur. of 
January 14th, 1882 (Acta of Assembly, 1881 -2, c.7), dedar- OOUtir, OF. curve, corre , < L. CUV- \ 
ing certain coupons purporting to be from State 1 ' " * 


rere, run : see current 1 , 




pUng, a turn-buckle.— Siam coupling, a tube within 
which the abutting ends of shafting are coupled together. 
— Sllp-Clutoh OOUpHng, a form of coupling beloiming to 
the class of friction -couplings. It is represented in its best 
form in the annexed 
figure. On the shaft B 
is fixed a pulley, which 
is embraced by a* fric- 
tion-bond a os tightly 
as may be required. 

This mind is provided 
with projecting ears, 
with which the prongs 
bbot s fixed cross don 
the driving-shaft A can 
be Shifted into contact. 

This cross is free to 
slide endwise on Its 

shaft, but is connected SUrf-dotch CoeaUv 

to it by a sank feather, wup-wwo* 

so that being thrown forward into gear with the ears of 
the friction-band, the shaft being in motion, the band illps 
round on its pulley until the friction becomes equal to tne 
resistance, and the pulley gradually attains the same mo- 
tion as the clutch. The arms and sockets e e, which are 
keyed fast on the shaft A, an intended to steady and sup- 
port the prongs, and to remove the strain from the shift- 
ing part.— Square ooupUng, in mOf-wort, a kind of per- 
manent coupling of 
which the oouming- 
box is made in halves 



of taxes; am 

1881-2, c. 41), in effect prohibiting the receipt of coupons 
from any bonds of the State for taxes. See Virginia cou- 
pon oases, under oaml.— Coupon ticket, a ticket of ad- 
mission to a place of amusement, entitling the holder to a 
specified seat, and printed in two parts, of which one is 
torn off and returned to the holder on entering.— Virginia 
coupon OEMS. See easel, 

compare (ktt-pfir'). ft. [F., < coupcr, out: see 
coup 1 , p.J 1. Milit. : (a) An intrenohment or 
fora made by the besieged behind a breach, with 
a view to defense. (5) A passage eut through 
the glacis in the reentering angle of the cover- 


f, < Li. ear- \ f / 

L , formerly Mff 
>rd, butof. /i-w 
I. a. Run- JfjjLL 

SSb /tyi 


older introduction.] 
ning: in her., speeifieally 
of a horse, stag, or other beast 
so represented. See currant*, 
current 1. 

II.t ft. [F. oordeau courant, a running-string, 
a gardeners’ or carpenters’ line.] A running- 
string. 

A whole net, . . . together with the cords and strings 
called Cowrante, running along the edges to draw it in 
and let It out. BotUmd, tr. of Fttny, xlx. 1. 

ed way, to facilitate sallies or the besieged.— courant 9 (kG-rapt'), ft. [Early mod. X. also 
2. In math,, a cuttingjof a Riemann’s surface, rant (and, after It., coranto, couranto, eorranto, 

" # " cowrante, t v a dance, 

(> It ooranta, 
courant, ppr. of court. 




ana square, corre- 
sponding to the form 
or the two connected 


ends of the shafts. The 
two halves of the box 
are bolted together on 
the opposite sides, as 
— Thimble ooupMnf , 
nanent coupling in which the coupling-box 
opurista of e plain ring of metal, suppmed to reeemble 
a tailor’s thimble, bored 
to fit the two connected 
ends of the shafts. The 
connection is 
by pins 

i the ends of the 

ind the thimble, 

or by a parallel key or 


Square Coupling. 

represented in the annexed figure.- 
a kind of] 


sire, feeling, spirit, valor, courage, F. courage, 
spirit, valor, courage, » Fr. eoratge = Sp. co- 
raje as Pg. coragem as It. corgggio (ML. cora- 
gium after Rom.), < L. cor, m fi. heart, > OF. 
cor, cucr, etc., heart : see- core 1 , heart, and -ooc.] 
If. Heart; mind; thought; feeling; inclina- 
tion; desire. 

Swiche a gret mrage 

Hsdde this knight to ben a wadded man. 

Ch aucer , Merchant's Tale, L 10. 

And thsr-fore telle me what way ye purposeth vow to 
go, and after I shall telle yow my oorage, and why I have 
Mnt.forto.prte wlthyoWMrfn^oojtoi ^rarp bnrtheron. 

1 had such a courage to do him good. 

fc, T. of A., lit 8. 


vus), prop, wuii ui wwv»f) WW* 01 wwir. 

run: gqp courant*, current HJ 1. A kind or 
dance, consisting of a timer a step, a balance, 
and a eoupee. 

At a solemn Ihuicing, first you had Hie grave Measures, 
then the Corruntoes and the GaUiards. 

Seldm, Table-Talk, p. 62. 

2. A piece of music taking its rhythm and form 
from such a dance. ipeek^Oly -(e) a pfooe fo rather 
rapid triple rhythm, changing eome&BMto si 


consisting of two ra p s a tsd strains abounding in i 
notes and usuaHy of polyphonk structure {&)A_J 
triple time and with many runs and pssmg 
form was much need as a oompooent of ths 
suite, usually following the a 
is the commoner ItaUan fonn. 

/rant or 



2f. State or frame of mind; disporition ; con- 


dition. 


In UAs sm ruge 



Hem [oUft*traes] forto grade is goode, as mm the sage. 

P*0*d*£Hmbondrie (i, *7t. B.X p. MO. 
My M cheer up your m&lts; ourfoeeareuh^, 

And Oils eoft courage makes your tolfowen Mat 

ask, a Hsu. VI., ill 
8, That quality of mind which to 

dang er and qyi th tem iug, 


of ■ 'amrupM^. 

is, the gasette containing the twew 
aews. or tts mm of the orniattl mek or 
month.] A gaaeUe ; a news-letter or «ew»- 
.peper. [Obsolete except as a nama fOr aomo 
pMtieuto newiqraper,] 





osmoft.**. S*m«M«NPror. 

am**,*. 1 wvewtaax*. [<me. »«»•*, « w*s<or.«*r», 

iHoaotMtpMt, - A^;m 4 w^i/«Sp.P*r 31 wo,m.’« 

It. oorao, m., and <x>r#a, f., a coarse, race, way, 
etc., < I*, cursus, m., ML. also cam, L, a coarse, 
running, < ourrere, pp. cursus, run : see eur- 
rcsA:] 1. A running or moving forward or 
onward; motion forward; a continuous pro- 
gression or advance. 

Hie aomer Castyli Chambers, Doras, windows, sad all 
maiier of bordys, that the wynde myght have hys co wee att 
more large. TorkingUm, DJarie of Bag. Travel)! p. 62. 

Fray . . . that the word of the Lord may have free 
course, and be glorified. 2 Thee. iiL 1. 

Then let me go, and hinder not my course: 

HI be aa patient as a gentle stream, 

And make a pastime of each weary step. 

Shak., T. G. of V., 11.7. 
Thither bis course he bends. Milton, P. L., ILL 578. 

A running in a prescribed direction, or over 


[From S. Axner. 


Nopedlar of avisos po moocpoliat 

" <Kr -"“’ “-Kras ™, l 

(k&-rap')> *. [ E. Ind.] A disease in 

tst Indies, of a herpetic character, in 

which thcfce is perpetual irritation of the sum 
face, and eruption, especially on the groin, face, 
breast, and armpits. 

MllAi h. - Bee kourbaeh. 
mmJlSSS (kttr'ba*ril), a. 
name.} Same as auine, 8 . 

C 01 irhei,a.andt’. A Middle English form of curb. 
contohefb h . An obsolete form of kerchief 
Wright. 

OOfDrcon(F.pron.kttr-sCA'),«. [F. . < court, < L. 
curtus, short (ef.shor*).] An iron hoop or band 
employed to strengthen and hold together a 
cannon-mold during casting. 

OOUreH, v. i. An obsolete form of oower. 
ocmre^t, v. t. t< ME. ooueren , i. e., coveren, cov- 
er; an archaism (appar. misread as one sylla- 
ble) in Spenser.] To cover ; protect ; cherish. 

He vowrd It tenderly, . . . 

As chicken newly hatcht 

Spenser, F. Q. f II. viiL 0. 

courier (ktt'riCr), n. [= D. koerier ss G. cou- 
rier wa Dan. kurer = a 8 w. kurir , < OF. courier , 
F. courtier ms It. corriere = Sp. corrco = Pg. 
correio, < ML. *currariu8, currerius , a runner, 
a messenger, < L. ourrere, run: see current 1 . 
The older form was enrrour, q. v.] 1. A mes- 
senger sent express with letters or despatches. 

I attend 

To hear the tidings of my friend 

Which every hour his couriert bring. 

' Tennyson, In Memoriam, exxvi. 

The establishment of relays of couriers to carry de- 
spatches between the king and Ills brother is regarded as 
the first attempt at a postal system iu England. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., f 860. 

8 . A traveling servant whose especial duty is 
the making of all arrangements at hotels and 
on the journey for a person or party by whom 
he is employed. 

A French Courier — best of servants and most beaming 
of men ! 

Dickens, Pictures from Italy, Going through France. 
Problem Of the couriers. In alg„ an ancient Indian prob- 
lem the data of which are that two couriers set out simul- 
taneously from two stations, either in the same or in con- 
trary directions, at given rates of speed : the problem is to 
find when and where they will meet. 

OOOXll (ktt'ril), h. [Bret.] In Brittany^ one of 
the tiny fairies reputed to frequent druidicftl 
remains and to delight in beguiling young girls, 
oourlan (kfir'lan). n. [F. form of S. Axner. 
name.] . The book-name of birds of the genus 
Aramus : as, the soolopaceous oourlan , Aramus 
scolopaceus, of South America. Also called 
cardu, crying-bird, and Umpkin. 
courlett (kflr'let), n. In her., a cuirass or breast- 
plate used as a bearing. 

connni, curmi (kfir'mi), ». [Gr. tuApm, also 
Kopfia, a kind of beer; of foreign origin.] A 
fermented liquor made from barley; a kind of 
ale or beer. Dunglison. 

COUrol (kC'rol), n. [F. form of native name.l 
A Madagascan bird of the genus Leptosomus and 
family ZeptosomaUdce. G. Cuvier. 
otraro nn e (kfi-ron'), *. [F., lit. a crown, < L. 
corona, a crown: see crown, and corona.] A 
crown: a French word need in English in some 
special senses, (a) In lacs-making, a decorative loop 
used m put <ff an ornamental border, whether of the 
whole piece of laoe or of a leaf or flower In the pattern. 
A row of oouronnes often has the effect of a row of battle- 
ments. ft)* French coin. (1) The eoaroniM d’or, or gold 
crown, coined about 1840, and worth about 88.6a (2)The4eu 
Alaeouronm, worth abontC2.C7 when first ooined in 1864 : 
but enooessive issues were lighter, and during the fifteenth 
eeutafy the usual value was USOl ft) The denier A la 
soumme and gras d la oouronne, colus of silver or billon, 


a prescribed distance ; a race; a career. 

I have finished my course. . . , Henoeforth there is laid 
up for me a crown. 2’Tlm. iv. 7. 

Stand you directly In Antonius’ way, ’ 

When ne doth run his course, Shak., J. C., L 2. 
Yet fervent had her longing been, through all 
Her course, for home at last, and burial 
With her own husband. M, Arnold. 

8. The path, direction, or distance prescribed 
or laid out for a running or race; the ground 
or distance walked, run, or sailed over, or to be 
walked, run, or sailed over, in a race : as, there 
being no competition, he walked over the course. 

The same hone has also run the round course at New- 
market (which is about 400 yards lew than 4 miles) in 6 
minutes and 40 seconds. 

Pennant , Brit Zoblogy, The Horse. 

The King was at Ascot every day ; he generally rode on 
the course, and the ladies came in carriages. 

GrevUle, Memoirs, June 4, 1820. 

Hence— 4. The space of distance or time, or 
the succession of stages, through which any- 
thing passes or has to pass in its continued 
progress from first to last; the period or path 
of progression from beginning to end: as, the 
course of a planet, or of a human life. 

A man so various that be seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind s epitome ; 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by turns, and nothing long ; 

But in the co ur se of one revolving moon 
Was chymlst, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 

Dryden, Abs. and Achit., i. 649. 

There are many men In this country who, in the course 
of ten years, have married as many as twenty, thirty, or 
more wives. B. W. Lane , Modern Egyptians, I. 229. 

Through the long course of centuries during which time 
was reckoned in Olympiads, the triumphs of war . . , 
were forever supplying the motive and the material for 
new dedications at Olympia, most of which were in the 
form of statues of Zens and other deitiea. 

C. T. Newton, Art and Archwol., p. 826. 

5. The line or direction of motion; the line in 
which anything moves: as, the course of a pro- 
jectile through the air; specifically (*awf.), the 
direction in which a snip is steered in making 
her way from point to point during a voyage ; 
the point of the compass on which a ship sails. 
When referred to the true meridian, it Is called the true 
course ; when to the position of the magnetic needle by 
which the ship is steered, it is called the compass course. 

6 . In sum., a line run with a compass or tran- 
sit.— 7. Th 6 continual or gradual advance or 
progress of anything ; the series of phases of 
a process; the whole succession of characters 
which anything progressive assumes: as, the 
course of an argument or a debate; the course 
of a disease. 

The course of trne love never did ran smooth. 

Shak., M. N. D., L L 

Time rolls hts eeasolew course . Scott, L. of the L., ill. 1. 

The course of this world is anything bat even and uni- 
form. Stubbs, Medieval andModern Hist, p. 18. 


■ ,|V.f u«b m wvww w «wnu« ut, vn|H . bpv ennm, 

oorona, and tom, tassel a simple kind of voltaic battery 
Invented by Yalta, long sfnoe superseded by more power- 
ful apparatas. ttamideto af a series of eups arranged in a 
dratar wwh eoatatamf mAt water or dilute tnlphurio arid, 
with a piate bf silver or oopper and a state of sine Im- 
m erse d in It, the atttor or oopper of: eaou enpbeing con 


ment ; hence, around at anything, as ip a race ; 
a bout or set-to. 

And Ananadain brake his spere on Segramonrs ban- 
berke attne same court. Merlin (K. JL T. 8.X ilL 609. 


The ball la brought to the baUUTs boose In Tutbury, and 
there ooUarad and roped, and so oonveyed to the bull-ring 




This was the first Uqiud battery invented. See tottery, s. 
eowp taHd (kgSo-aiQ, a. [F.,pp.o t oouronner, 
iht&zwmrst crown: see coronate and croum, 
msm m mmted. 

8), it. ffi. in % 



Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 874. 

On the 14th day of May they engage to meet at a place 
appointed by the king, aimed wtii Hie “kernels there- 
onto accustomed, token* the fields, and to ran with every 
eohunsr eight courses. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 46S. 
9. Order; sequence; rotation; succession of one 
to another in offloe, property, dignity, duty, etc. 


_ 8 . In Wting, a charge or career of the oontes- 

wortii from 2 "to 7 United states osnts. ft) A vegetable tants in the lists; about or round in a touma- 
tnoingpepWf u x 10 taohes in rise.— Oouromia das ment: hence 
. a crown or circle of oops : see crown, n., 


When sad how this eostom of shighigby ocamoamenp 
in the Ohovoh It Is hot certainly known. 

Hooker, Bodes. Polity, v. 89. 
He [Solomon] appointed . . . the courses of the priests. 

2 Ghron. vtil 14. 

They . . . wente not with a nett they had bought, to 
take baas 4 snob like fish, Weowrse, every company know- 
ing their tume. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 187. 

.10. Methodical or regulated motion or pro- 
cedure; customary or probable sequence of 
events; recurrence of events according to cer- 
tain laws. 

Day and night, 

Seed time and harvest, heat and hoary from, 

Shall bold their course. MUton, P. L., xi. 900. 

The guilt thereof [sin] and punishment to all, 

By course of nature and of law, doth pass. 

Sir J. Davies , Immortal of Soul, vill 
Or as the man whom she doth now advance, 

Upon her gracious mercy-seat to sit, 

Doth common things of course and circumstance 
To the reports of common men commit 

Sir J. Duties, Nosoe Tetpsam. 

11. A round or succession of prescribed acts 
or procedures intended to bring about a par- 
ticular result : as, a course of medical treatment; 
a course of training. 

My Lord continues still in a Course of Physic at Dr. 
Napier's. Howell, Letters, L v. 19. 

19. A series or succession in a specified 9 r 
systematized order; in schools and colleges, a 
prescribed order and succession of lectures or 
studies, or the lectures or studies themselves; 
curriculum : as, a course of lectures in chemis- 
try, or of study in law. 

A course of learning and ingenious studies. 

slhak., T. of the S., L L 

13. A line of procedure; method; way; man- 
ner of proceeding; measure: as, it will be 
necessary to try another course with him. 

Now see the court howe that [beet] goo to and froo. 

Palladios , Husbondrie (B. S. T. S.X p. 147* 
If she did not consent to send her Son [the Duke of 
York], he doubted some sharper Course would be speedily 
taken. Baker, Chronicles, p. 222. 

They refuse to doe it [pay], till they see shiping pro- 
vided, or a course taken for it 

John Robinson, quoted in Bradford's Plymouth 
[Plantation, p. 48. 

14. A line of conduct or behavior ; way of life; 
personal behavior or conduct : usually in the 
plural, implying reprehensible conduct. 

1 am grieved it should be said he Is my brother, and take 
these courses. B. Jonson, Every Man In his Humour, 1L L 
And because it is impossible to defend (heir [sinners*) 
extravagant courses by Reason, the only way left for them 
is to make Satyrical Invectives against Reason. 

StUlingJUet, Sermons, It HI 
Yon held your course without remorse. 

Tennyson, Lady Clara Vera de Vera. 

16. That part of a meal which is served at 
once and separately, with its accompaniments, 
whether consisting of one dish or of several: 
as, a course of fish; a course of game; a dinner 
of four courses. 

They . . . com in to the halle as Kay hadde aatte the 
Ante court be-fow thekynge Arthur. 

Merlin (B. R. T. 8.X UL 919. 

16. A row, round, or layer. Specifically— (a) In 
building, a continuous range of stones or bricks of the same 
height throughout the face or faces, or any smaller archi- 
tectural division of a building. 

Betweene euery course of bricks there lieth a tours* of 
mattes made of canes. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 189. 

The lower courses of the grand wall, composed of huge 
blocks of gray conglomerate limestone, still remain. 

B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 74. 
ft) In cutlers' work, each stage of grinding or polishing on 
the cutler's lap or wheel ft) In mining, a lode or vein. 
They [veins of lead) often meet, and frequently form at 
such points of Intersection courses of ore. 

Urt, Diet, m. 271. 

(d) Each series of teeth or bars along the whole length of 
a file; The first catting forms a series of sharp ridges 
called the fret course; the second catting, across these 
ridges, forms a aeries of teeth celled the second course. 

17. In musical instruments, a set of strings 
tuned in unison. They are so arranged as to 
be struck one or more at a time, according to 
the fullness of tone desired.— 18. Xaut., one 
of the sails bent to a ship’s lower yards: as, 
the mainsail, called the main course, the fore- 
sail or fore course, and the cross-jack or missen 
course. See cut under sail. 

. The men on the topsail yards came down the lifts to the 
yard-anus of the course*. 

A H. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 204. 
The fora course was given to her, which helped her a 
little ; but ... she hardly held her own against the sea. 

A H. Dana, Jr. , Before the Mast, p. 286. 

19. jrt. The menstrual flux; catamenia.— 90. 
In coursing* * single chase; the chase of ahara. 
as by greyhounds. 



When it pleaeeth the State* to hunt {or their pltasure, 
* ” 1 * " “ * i with gray- 


/ 1313 ■ ■ , 

He rode out to the down*, to a gentlemen who had 
courteously sent him word that he was courting with 
greyhounds. J. H. Shorthouse, John Inglemnt, i 




a long cotfw of an hare for 3^ To dispute in the schools. Davies • 
iw/jrn, Mary, July so, J«*. «f An obsolete spelling of oeoras. 

urhinh (a tn ho Avnnntaui . w v a * 1 . j a 


thither, they resort, amt haue their courses „ 

hounds. Hakluyt * Voyages, II. 150. 

We were entertained with a long course of an hare for 
neere 2 miles in sight. Evelyn, Diary, July 20, 1064. 

A matter of owunt, aometMiw which is to be expected. SSBe*t! c. and*. An obsolete variant of curse* 
a. pertaining to the regular onlcr of things; a natural " "rrTT 1 ' _TT_ . a -S Tim 

seqnenee or accompaniment. COUTSO*!, v. t. [Early mod. E. also oorwen, < ME, 

So accustomed to 1.1. freaks and follies that she viewed <*>*»«*> < <*r*>er, mod. counter, & groom: see 

cmwser^andof.oof^theBameworaaBOOKrw*, 

but in a more literal sense.] To groom. 

Here be the best corned hors, 

That ever yet sawe I me. 

LyteU Out* qf lioUyn Hod* (Child’s Ballads, V. 62). 

Kmrsed (kdrst), a . Arranged in courses.— 
Coursed masonry, that kind of maeonry in which the 

^ a a 10 


them all as matter s of courge. 

Hauihome, Twice-Told Tales, 1. 176. 

Clerk of the course, same as cunUor , i.— Course of 
a jdiwth, the continuity of a plinth iii the face of a wall, 
—course of crops, the rotation or succession in which 
crops follow one another in a prescribed system of plant- 
ing.— Course Of exchange, in com. See exchange.— 
Course Of nature, the natural succession of eveuts ; the 
inevitable sequence of natural phenomena, as of the sea- 


stones are laid in courses. See course, 


6(a)- 


face Of an arch, In arch., that face of the arch-stones in 
which their joints radiate from the center. — Course of 
trade, (a) Class of merchandise ; article or commodity 
traded in. 

He . . . gave it [£600] to this colony to be laid out in 
cattle, and other course if trade, for the poor. 

Winthrop, Hist New England, II. 90. 

(b) Line of business or business transactions. 

In our letter we also mentioned a course cf trade our 
merchants had entered Into with La Tour. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, II. 220. 

(c) The regular succession of eveuts in the conduct of 
bnaiueas. C d) The tendency or direction of trade or of the 
tnarketa— In course, (a) In due or usual order. 

The nest meeting was fa court* to be at New Haven in 
the beginning of September. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, n. 801. 
(6) Of coarse. [Colloq. or prov.J— In OO U CTO Of, during 
tbe progress of ; in process of ; undergoing. 

They (volunteers to serve a sufficient time) will main- 
tain tne public Interests while a more permanent force 
shall be fa court* qf preparation. 

Jefferson, Works, VIII. 69. 
Margin of aoourss. Seemaiyfa.— Qf ocrarse, by conse- 
quence ; in regular or natural order ; in the common man- 
ner of proceeding ; without special or exceptional direc- 
tion or provision, and hence, as was expected ; naturally : 
in accordance with the natural or determinate order ox 
procedure or events : as, this effect will follow qf court*. 

They both promis’d with many civil expressions and 
words qf court* upon such occasions. 

Evelyn, Diary, Sept 16, 1651. 

It was qf course that parties should, upon such an occa- 
sion, rally under different banners. 

Story, Speech, Salem, Sept 18, 1828. 

Of course, the interest of the audience and of the orator 
conspire. Emerson, Eloquence. 

Slug oourse, in an arch, an outer course of stone or brick. 


— torlufig-ocmne, in arch., the horizontal course of 

atones from which an arch springs or rises.- To take oorratertus (cf. u. curator , > E. curator), < L. 
— -- - .. ------ curare , pp. curatus, take care of: see cure, cu- 
rate, curator. Hence course*, corse*.} 1. A bro- 
ker; an agent; a dealer; especially, a dealer in 


OOUrset, to take steps or measures ; decide or enter upon 
a coarse or a specific line of action or proceedings : as, he 
took the wrong court t to briug them to terms. 

This they had heard of, and were much affected there- 
with, and all the country in general, and took course (the 
elders agreeing upon it at that meeting) that supply should 
be sent in from the several towns. 

Winthrop, Hist New England, II. 4. 

Syn.3. Way, road, route, passage.— 9. Rotation.— COUTSeyt, «. 


12. Series, succession, 
mode. 


-18. Procedure, manner, method, 


horses. — 2. A groom. 

Foies Tfoals] with hands to touche a carter weyveth; 
Hit hurteth hem to handel or to holde. 

Palladia*, Husbondrio (E. E. T. 8.), p. 186. 

[Earlier coursie , < P. coursie (see 


extract) (= It. corsia), < cours, course, course : 

course 1 (kdn>), pret. and pp. coursed, ppr. N ? ut :> j“ * 

« “ ' r/ -!.f *i x J:*' . ™ "{, "1 1 galley, about a foot and a half broad, on both 

1 L X * T h ’ sides of which the dares were placed! 


Coursie |F.], part of the hatches of a galley, teamed the 
Courtey ; or, tne gaUery-like space on lioth sides whereof 
the seats of the slaves are placed. Cotgrave. 

coursie 1 ^ n. See ooursey. 

Are courting each other round and big. OOUndfl 2 (kdr'si), a. In her., same as voided. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 67. OOUTSillg (kor'siiig), n. [< course! 4* -faflr 1 .] 
The strange figures on the tapestiy . . . seemed to his 1. The sport of pursuing nares or other game 


My men shall hunt you too upon the start, 

And course you soundly. 

B. Jenson, Sad Shepherd, Iii. 2. 
Adown his pale cheek the fast-falling tears 
I and mg. 


bewildered fancy to course each other over the walls. 

J. H. Shorthouse , John Inglesant, i. 

2. To cause to run ; force to move with speed. 

Court* them oft, and tire them in the heat 

May, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies. 

as, the blood 


3. To run through or over 
courses the winding arteries. 

The bounding steed courses the dusty plain. 

Rapid as lire 
Coursing a train of gunpowder. 

Wordsworth , Eccles. Sonnets, ill. 8. 


Pope 


with greyhounds, when the game is started in 
sight of the hounds. 

It would be tried also in flying of hawks, or in courting 
of a deer, or hart, with greyhounds. Bacon, Nat Hist 

2f. Disputing in the schools. Bee courser*, 3. 

180 bachelors this last Lent, and all things carried an 
well ; but no courting, which 1* very bad. h\fe of A. Wood. 


8. In coal-mining, regulation of the ventilation 
of a mine by systematically conducting the air 
through it by means of various doors, stop- 

II. intrans. 1. To run; pass over or through (kdr' sing-hat), n . In medieval 

l or move about: as, the blood armor tilting-helmet. 

^ Swlft a. quicksilver, It eottrM. through ** A * 0faltb ®- 

The natural gates and alleys of the body. tween two 00UTS6S Of masoniy* 

Shat., Hamlet, L 6. COUTlillg-trlal (kdr'sing-trf # fl), n. A oompeti- 
it were tedious to court* through all his writings, which tive trial of the speed and hunting qualities of 
are so full of the like assertions. COUrsilur doffS. 


a course; run 
courses , 


The subject most 

Tmnysqn, The Gardener's Daughter. 
2. To engage in the sport of coursing. See 
coUrsing. 

Both (acts] contain an exemption In respect of the pur- 
suit and killing of ham by courting with greyhounds, or 
by bunting with beagles or other hounds. 

8. Dowell, Taxes in England, III. 277. 



yard, yard, villa, farm, palaee, retinae, < L. 
mr(t-y$, eontr. of oohoeiP)*, a place inclosed 
(see cohort); akin to E. para, garth, garden, q. 
v.; hence courteous, courtesy, courtier, court* 
soft, ete.] JL n. 1. An inclosed space connected 
with a building or buildings of any kind, and 


serving properly for titti* 
service! a eourmued. ' HfMbr ■. 

or in pan by a wan or fenoe, buildho*, «STS 


sons, of birth, growth, and doath, etc.— Ckmrae of tbe courser 1 (k6r's6r),w. [< ME. courser , courscre, 
^ . - «- - — - - • v -* •“ cor sour, cursor, cowrcer, < OF. corsier, coursier, 

F. coursier = Pr. corsier m Sp. Pg. cored as It. 
cordere, < ML. cursarius, eorserius, curserius, 
< cursus, m., ML. also oursa, f., > F. course, eto., 
a course, running : see course*, n. Cf . L. cursor, 
a runner, LL. cursorius, pertaining to a runner: 
see cursory, Cursores J I. A swift horse; a 
runner; a war-hone: used chiefly in poetry. 

And Merlin rode on a grete grey courser and bar the 
baner of kynge Arthur be-fore all the hoste. 

Merlin (E. E. T. 8.X Ui 686. 
“Take hym a gray courser," sayd Robyn, 

“And a sadell newe.” 

LyteU Oeste qf Bobyn Hode (Child*! Balldds, V. 58). 
The impatient courser pants in every vein. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 161. 

2. One who hunts; one who pursues the sport 
of coursing. 

A leash is a leathern thong by which a falconer holds 
his hawk, or a courser leads his greyhound. 

Sir T. Hanmtr. 

3f. A disoourser; a disputant. 

He was accounted a noted sophister, and remarkable 
courser ... in the public schools. Life qf A . Wood, p. 109. 

4. In omith . : (a) A bird of the genus Curso- 
rius: as, the cream-colored courser , Cursorius 
isdbellinus. (b) pi. The birds of the old group 
Cursores; the struthious birds, as the ostrich, 
etc. 

cours Ot\n. [Early mod. E., < ME. courser, cor - 
ser, coresur, < OF. coretier , cor a tier, couratier, 
couletier, mod. F. courtier = Pr. corratier = Sp. 
corredor =s Pg. corretor = It. curatlierc , a broker, 
agent, huckster, < ML. corratarius , curaterius, 
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sometimes covered over entirely or partially with glaas, 
as is common in the case of the central courts of large 
French buildings. 

A faire quadrangular Court, with goodly lodgings about 
it fours stories high. Coryat, Crudities, L 8L 

Four court* I made. East, West, and South and North, 
In each a squared lawn. Tennyson , Palace of Art. 

2. A short arm of a public street, inclosed on 
three sides by buildings : as, the former Jaun- 
cey court on Wall street in New York.— 3. A 
smooth, level plot of ground or floor, on which 
tennis, rackets, or hand-ball is played. Bee 
tennis-court. 

TeU him. he hath made a match with such a wrangler, 
That all the courts of France will be disturb'd 
With ohaoes. Shak., Hen. V., L 2. 

4. A palace ; 'the residence of a sovereign or 
other nigh dignitary ; used absolutely, the place 
where a sovereign holds state, surrounded by 
his official attendants and tokens of his dignity : 
as, to be presented at court. 

The same night sothely, sai* me the lettur. 

The cone carted was to courtte of the knight F*rls. 

Destruction qf Troy (B. E. T. S.), L 10761. 
Men so disorder’d, so debosh’d and bold, 

That this our court, Infected with their manners, 
Shows like a riotous inn. Shak., Lear, ,1. 4. 

The Persian, . . . finding he had given offense, hath 
made a sort of apology, and said that Illness had prevented 
him from going to court. GreviUe, Memoirs, June 26, 1819. 

6. All the surroundings of a sovereign in his 
regal state ; specifically, the collective body of 
persons who compose the retinue or council of 
a sovereign or other princely dignitary. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 

Soott, L. of L. M., ill. 2. 
Her court was pure ; her life serene ; 

God gave her peace ; her land reposed; • 

A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen. 

Tshnyson, To the Queen. 

6. The hall, chamber, or place where justice is 
administered.— 7. In law , a tribunal duly con- 
stituted, and present at a time and place fixed 
pursuant to law, for the iudidal investigation 
and determination of controversies. The court la 
not the judge or judges as individuals, but only when at 
the proper rime and place they exercise judicial powers. 
Courts are of record (that is, such that their proceedings 
are enrolled for perpetual memory) or not of reoord, gen- 
eral or local, of first instance or appellate, eto. The ju- 
dicial system differs In different States and countries, and 
is constantly being modified. See phrases below. 

8. Any jurisdiction, customary, ecclesiastical, 
or military, conferring the power of trial for 
offenses, the redress of wrongs, etp. : as, a ma- 
norial court; an archbishop's court; a ooarf mar- 
tial. —8, A session of a court in either of the 
two last preceding senses. 

Tike archbishop ... 

Held a late court at Dunstable. 

Shak,, Hen. Vm, hr. b 

10. The meeting of a corporation or the prin- 
cipal members of a corporation : as, the court 
of directors ; the court of aldermen [Eng.] - 

11. Attention directed to a person in power; 
addrees to make favor; the art of indpustion; 
the art of pleating; significant attention or 
adulation: at. to make eoiirt (that 1 % is attempt 
to please by flattery and addrest) ; to 

(to approach with gallantries, to woo). 

Him the Itinoe erltfa gentle court tid bdr&- . a 

flatter aw, wetottityeourt Dryden, Aureaiesbo* 
S e e te n s.— i 
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to wvti of ooBUBOD uw 

fryirts : aneolAoaUy. Ill# id* 
Iriooaxttowhfc^ «^onnMn4sw oourt 


tothseourt "' 
taotag^soto 

W 




y w > wte wd ter the royal tribunals 
to bo decided there, and the inter- 
the two Jurisdictions m the oooo- 
8tu Ms, Coast Hilt, 1800. 

or wnd oSSm 1 mSSii«d t 
’, breach of croon, etc. Ci 

eal belonging to too Archb 

Vmm at the Arches, as the 


nor tns Donoflv of NfinMi si 


—flout of Aadatfiatta. ths highest Judicial oourtof Mas- 
InthcooS^ period op to 1O0S. It consisted 
of tho govern o r, deputy-governor, and aastants, and wai 
alto odtad the OhStQiZrtor Court.- Court <tf Attach 
meats, a court formerly hold In England, before the Ter 
derail of the forest, to attad 

vert venison.— Court of 

of the mayors or other dhiefofioen of the pHndpal towns 
of the Cinque Porta of England, originally admin Utering 
the chief powers of thoee porta: now almost extinct See 
Cinque Ports, under efoew#.— Court of fflt<w> (a) A 
United States court, sitting In Washington, for the inves- 
tigation of claims against the government (6) In some 
States, a county court charged with the financial business 
of the oounty.— Oourt of Common Fleas, originally, in 
England, aooort for the trial of civil actions between sub- 
jects. It was one of the three superior courts of common 
law, but now forms the Common Pleas division of the High 
Oourtof Justioe. Courts bearing this title exist in several 
of the United States, having in some oases both civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over the whole State, while in others 
the Jurisdiction is limited to a county.— Court Of equity. 
See equity.— Court Of guard, (a) The guard-room at a 
fort, where soldiers lie. Soot t, L, of the L., vL 2. (6) 
The soldiers composing the guard. 


and former Common Pleas and EaoheqMr, which are 
now, however, divisions of the Supreme Court. In Soot- 
land the superior courts are the Court of Session, Court 
of Justiciary, and Court of a Bsehsqusr._.(5) A ‘ ‘ 
tlou frr 
United 

or city, __ _ 

ferlor oourts existing in the counties and towns through- 
out the State: as/tne Superior Court at the oily of New 
York; the Suporior Court of Cfnohmati; the Superior 
Court at Cook county (Chicago). In Connecticut and 
Georgia the highest oourt cf original jurisdiction is term- 
ed the Superior Court In Kentucky the name is given 
to an intermediate oourt of appoaL— S up reme Court, 
the designation usually prescribed by law for the nigh- 
i oourtof the state or nation which has any original la- 
in the Untied States the 


HMMMWJ, UiU WUTV Ut BMIWHW. . *\Vf JA W — H — - 

frequently preeoribed by lew, pertioulariy in the 
id Stataa tor a local court in a particular county 
fcy, superior in jurisdiction to the lower dess of tn- 



A oourt ef guard about her. ParfAeneta Sacra (16W). oenfined 


an assembly of the members ot the Court of Brotherhood,’ 
together with other representatives of the corporate mem- 
bers of the Cinque Porte of England, invited to sit with 
the mayors of the seven principal towns. — Court Of High 
Oommi— Ion, or High Commission Court, an English 
ecclesiastical oourt established by Qdeen Elisabeth and 
abolished for abuse of power in 1041. 

The abolition of those three hateful courts, the North- 
ern Council, the Star Chamber, and the High Commission, 
would alone entitle the Long Parliament to the lasting 
gratitude of Englishmen. Maoavlay, Nugent's Hampden. 

Court of inquiry’, a oourt established by law for the pur- 
pose of examining into the nature of any transaction of, or 
aoousation or imputation against, any offioer or soldier of 
the army. Its proceeding is not a trial, but an investiga ti on, 
generally prelunlnair to determining whether the accused 
shall be brought before a oourt martial for trial. Ives.— 
Court Of Haag'S (or Quota's) Bsaoh (so called because 
the sovereign need to sit in persooX formerly, the su- 
preme oourt of common law in England, now a division 
of the High Court of Justice.— Court Of LodtUUk&agtt, 
an ancient tribunal of the Cinque Porta of Englaud hav- 
ing jurisdiction over pilots or lodemen.— Court Of oytr 
ladtrmtusr. See oyer.— Court of Probate Acts, see 


See oyer.— C 

Probate Art, under probate.— Court Of Ballon, the su- 
preme civil court ot Scotland, consisting of the president 
and senators of the College of Justioe. thirteen in number 
altogether, eight forming the inner nouse, which sits in 
ana, and five the outer house.— Court Of the 


. _ . nos, 

ri, prohibition, habeas corpus, quo warranto, and the Uke. 
The term haa no fixed general meaning apart from the stat- 
ute co n fer rin g it. For instance, in many States the Juris- 
diction of thefiupreme Court is purely wpellate and snper- 
vtscry. In England the Supreme Court moludee the various 
divlnona, Chancery, Qnrons Bench, etc. (formeriyoa&ed the 
Superior Courts, which have original and appellate juris- 
dlotionX and the Court of Appeal (which haa no original 
jurisdiction, bat reviews the proceedings of the vwftoas di- 
visions); and the decisions of the Court of Appeal are in 
torn reviewed by appeal to tbe House of Loros. In New 
York the name is given to the oourt havbm general original 
jurisdiction at law and In equity throughout the State, of 
all daw of actions, dvfl and criminal, except such minor, 
etxliar matters as for reasons of convenience are 
the first instance to Inferior oourts; And tie 
„__mta are for the most part subject to review in 
the Court of Appeals. But ti has dso appellate jurisdiction 
over many Inferior courts. In New Jersey the Supreme 
Court has both original and appellate jurisdiction at law, 
while the equity Jurisdiction is vested in the Oourt of Chan- 
cery, and both are subject to review in the Court of Br- 
rore and Appeals. In Connecticut the court of general ori- 
ginal jurisdiction in law and equity is termed the Superior 
Court* and the appellate oourt is termed the SapremeUourt 
of Errors. In Kentucky the term Superior Court is given 
to an appellate oourt, whose decisions are in torn reviewed 

S a Court of Appeals. The Supreme Court of the Unit- 
States has original jurisdiction in oases affecting am- 
baaeadora and other public ministers and oonsula, andthose 
in which a State is a party. Its principal business is in 
the exercise cf lie appellate jurisdiction, which Indudes 
(subject to ootnplex restrictions in many da sees of causes) 
civil eases in the oourts established by act of Congress ; 
federal questions determined In State oourts of last resort 
adversely to a claim of federal right; and a supervisory 
jurisdiction over criminal proceedings in United States 
circuit courts when two judges are disagreed.— Surro- 
gate's OOnrk fo acme of the IMted States, a probate oourt 
—The oourts at tbs Lord, the temple at Jerusalem; 
heuoe, a ohnrch or pnblio place of worship. 

^Mjr soul longeth, ysa, even fsinteth for 

TO fWOi the oourt. Oee/enee. (For other ooorti, see 


Tb certain the French are the most Polite nation in 
(he World, and can Raise and Court with a better Air 
than the rest of Mankind. Lister, Journey to Piris, p. 4. 

2. To pay one’s addresses ; woo. 

What timing and courting was there, 
Whrotbeeetwo ooustasdtd grata ! 

Hood and the Stranger (Child's Ballads, Y. 407). 
COUTtagCt (kdr'tfj); it* Brokerage, 
courtalt, *. Bee ourtal, 8. 

Krartantt, *. Bee earud, 8. 
tourt-barim (kdrt'bar'qn), n. A domestic court 
in old English manors for redressing misde- 
meanor^ etc., in the manor, and for settling 
tenants’ disputes. It consisted of the freemen or free- 
hold tenants of the manor, presided over by the lord or his 
steward. It had also some administrative poweis, suc- 
ceeding within its limits to the powers of the former court 
of the hundred. Also baronroourt, froeh rt donf court , ma- 
norial oourt. 

ocrart-bred (kdrt'bred), a. Bred at court 
court-card (kdrt'khra'), *• A corruption of 
coat-card (which see). 

coi rt-chaplain (kort'ohap'ldn), n. A chaplain 
to a king or prince. 

The maids of honour have been fully convinced by a fa- 
mous court-chaplain. Swift. 

courter&ft (kdrt'krAft), n. Conduct adapted to 
gain favor at court : political artifice, 
court-cupboard (kort'kub'&rd). u. A cabinet 
or sideboard having a number of shelves for the 
display ot plate, etc. See cupboard . 

Away with the joint-stools, remove the oourt c up board, 
look to the plate. Shak., R. andT/EI 

Here shall stand my court-cupboard, with its f urni tu r e 
of piste. Chapman, Mans. DTHive. 

court-day (kfirt'dd), n. A day on which a oourt 
site or is appointed to sit to administer justice, 
court-dress (kort'dres'), n The costume, made 
according to strict regulations, which is worn 
on state occasions connected with the oourt of 
a sovereign, or at ceremonious festivities eon- 
ducted by the chief of the state. Such cos tum es 
are either peculiar to persona having a certain rank or 
holding a certain office, and are uniforms strictly apper- 
taining to their position, or they are ordered for every 
person presentinghimself or herself, and vary according 
to the occasion. The rales concerning court-dress differ 
greatly in character, minuteness, and strictness of enforce- 


characterising the title, as admiralty, augmenta- 
tion, oireuit, county, eto.) 

II. a. Pertaining to a court ; adhering to a 
royal court: characteristic of courts : as, court 
manners; the court party in the civil wars of 


two divisions, 

dark Of the market, a oourt incident to an English fair 
or market— Oourt or the Lord High Steward of Great 
Britain, s court instituted for the final, during the recess 
of Parliament, of peers or peeresses tndloted for treason or j - nr , 

felony, or for misprision erf either. Stmhon.— Court of 5^^2iri5 to, 5L5 Oly ’ wat0rt# » *** wordl 

tbe OCdllUKEf , a oourt held by an English bishop, exer- without deeds. Nans. 
rising immediate jurisdiction as such.— Court ozTrail- 
tMUrton,* special commission instituted by Edward I. for 

administering criminal justice.— Customary oourt, tor- - _, v T . . n ^ . - m 

merly, In England, a court-baron when sitting to deal with COUlt (kdrt), c. [< court, n.] I. brans. 1. To 

the rtghtsofthe copyholden, the custom oftne manor be- L A s A *“ M 

tag the rule of derision. In this form of the court-baron 
tenants probably aat only as jurors.— Days in oourt. See 


O nuncle, oourt koipwatsr in a dry house is better than 
this rain-water out o door. Shak., Lear, ill. 2. 


V yaviv^v. I - w*' », J A. " A. AW 

gay^oourt to; endeavor to gain the favor of ; 


I dayi.— must OOUrt,Jn England, a court for the govern- 
I ment of a royal forsafc— Prttbddsru' oourt s oe court- 
ta-- General Oourt, the designation given in colo- 
nial times, and subsequently by the constitutions of those 
States, to the legislatures of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
•raroTnkeyareeooalled became the colonial legislature of 
Msssaohusetts grew out of the geuwal oourt or meeting of 

nal and eome appellate ju ri sdicti on . The lord chief jus- 
Uoe is ttajpaddent— lltiKkr court. See titjwfor.— 
Lauded wmmm OouxlLa tritamal created byTtolrish 
Laad Aot cf ll70, to facilitate Ifee acquisition of title to 
land tar tim tenantry in Ireland.— Lord Majors Court 
a oourt of dvfl jorisdletion bald bum tm lord mayor of 
daaUng wi th oases in Which the whole pause | 
mss within 


o s ns ss . or m st t srs 

or * * 



H out of oontraot or tort. I 

, - Strangers' Court, be- 1 

I lew.— ■ Hogg fidmt, a flctitioua triil, organised for the 
purpose of tiMg practice ta themal or argument of I 

^^SSSS^SSSjiiXSS^SSt: 

hgriog 

[ t&s 

taooount of an obnoxious de ri s toa sg a tart l 
debtors and help a, banking enterprise, 
W a n*w oourt ta Ita ptata; hahee tbe dlvl- 
Mm> iB Lputataas, one of a ohm of local I 


^ jorindnall 

, * taw to i 


w win over by plausible address; seek to 
ingratiate one’s self with, as by flattery or 
obsequious attentions. 

When the king was thus courting his old adversaries, tbe 
friends of ths anarch were not less active. Maoaulay. 

2. To seek the love of; pay addresses to; woo; 
solicit in marriage. 

He [the captain] fell in love with a young Gentlewoman, 
and osurtsdmt for his Wife. HousM^inXXon, L vt 20. 
A thousand sourf yon, though they eourtta vita. Pops. 

3. To attempt to gain by address; solicit; seek: 
as, to court commendation or applause. 

It is a oertata exception against a man's receiving ap- 
plause, that ha visibly oourtsh. Stasis, Teller, No. 20& 
What can Cato do 

Against a world, a base, degenerate world, 

That oourts the yoke, and bows the neck to Oussr t 

Addison, Oato, L 1. 
They might almost seem to have oourtsd the crown of 
martyrdom. Proseott 

4. To hold out inducement* to; invite. 

On we went; but ere an hoar had paes'd. 

We reach'd a meadow slanting to the north; 

Down which a well-worn pathway oourt s d us 
To one green wicket ta a privet badge. 

I aht QtfdHMKi 


court-dnaser (kSrt'dras'to), i». A flatterer; a 
courtier. [Bare.] 

Such aria of giving colours, appearance^ and resem- 
blances, by this court-dresser, fancy. 

courteous (ker'td-us or kdr'tiua), a. 
mod. E. also curicous, cwrtese, eto. ; < ME. our- 
toons, a rare form of the common type curtois 
or cortois, also variously spelled curfour, curtaps , 
curtase, cwrtese. cwrteys, curtois, eto., cortois, 
eto.,< OF. curteis, corteis , cortois, ete,,F. courtoia 
= Pr. Bp. oortes = Pg. &wtez = It. wrtese, < ML. 
as if *cortensis, < cortis, court: see court, *.] 
Having court-like or elegant manners : using or 
characterised by courtesy; well-bred; polite: 
as, a courteous gentleman; courteous words; a 
courteous manner of address. 

I have slain one of (he oourtcousert knlghta 
That ever bestrode a strode. 

Chads Maurice (Child's Ballads, H. 818). 

Which flue poyntes. whether a scholemaster shall work 
so(o)ncr ta a ehilde. by fearefull beating, or ourtese han- 
dling, yon that be wise, lodge. 

Aeeham, The Scholemaster, p. 41 
Sir, I was oourfsout, every phrase wril-oQ'd. 

Tennyson, Princess, iiL 

«8yn Civil, Urbans, eto. (see politeX obliging, sffable, 
attentive, respectful. 

oourteoualy (kAr'tf-us-li or k5r'tius-li), ado . 
[< ME. ewrteisVf, cortaysly , cortaisliche , eto. : < 
courteous + -fyCj In a courteous manner ; with 
obliging civility or condescension ; politely. 

Than seide Gawein that thei dido nothtago eurUMy as 
worthi men ne that wolde he not suffre. 

Jfsritn (K. E. T. B.\ lit 488. 

The King courteously requested him [the Duke of Glou- 
cester] to go and make himself ready, for that he must 
needs ride with him a little Way. to confer of some Busi- 
ness. Baker, Chronicles, p. 141 

COUrteousneflS (kfir'tf-ns-nes or kdr'tius-nes)* u. 
The quality of being courteous ; complaisance. 

Godly menne . . . motto mono and allure all menne with 
oourtiousnesee, ientlenease and benefictalnesse . . . toloue 
and to oonoorde. J. Udatt , Pref. to Mat, v. 


courteprt,n. HtfE., also courtpie, eouriby, cowrte- 



XL intrans. If. To act the courtier; imitate 
the manners of the court. 


- doth. 

Pul thredbare was his overeat courtspy 

Chaucer, Gen. ProL to & T., L 281 
And ketten [out] here copes end courtpiee hem [tiiem] 
Piers Ptounum (B), vilBL 
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(kflr # t6r), n. [< court; 4* -er*. Of. 


aldssi ton of tort Levat 1# i 
taneurtary.-flyn. Loan mrntm 
tag. For comparison, s—poBts. 

oonrtesy (kfcrt'si), e.; peek and pfc. otmrktoiod, 
pro. o curtseying. [< courteey, aTj l infra*#. 
To make a gesture of reverence, respect, or 
civility; make a courtesy: now said only of 
women. 

The petty traffickers, 

That eurt'sy to them, do then reverence 

Skat., M. of V., t X. 
Lowl^louted the boys, sad lowly the maidens all court* 

Longfellow (trana.), Children of the Lord’s Snpper. 



awrttor.] 1. One who courts,' or endeavors to 
gain favor; a courtier. 

Queen Elisabeth, the greatest courier of her people. 

. An Answer to Baxter, p. 88. 

3, One who woos; a wooer. 

▲ courier of wenches. Sherwood, 

From the Isle of Man a courier came, 

And a false young man was he. 

Margaret of Craignargat (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 251). 

courtesan, courtes&nshlp. Beeeourtceau, cour- 
tezanship. 

°£Eariymod. B. ~alao courtesie, curtesy, covrfm, r W*na. To treatwith courtesy or civility. g^jj^intjCOUrtlnet, i». Obsolete tome of ear- 

eurt’sy, curtsy, etc., whence, in the eenee of r » l ^r e 'j tain. Wright, 

i ^iMssaiaasms «sc*nsauuttBa 

common use along with courtesy ; < ME. curtesie, «**ve hie family : a home farm. 


Coortier4U»i 

Hb wurtferiy .dnirm, ] _ 

A. WeUsrn, Bi Her , > 144. 

oonrtieryt (Mr'ljlpr-i), ». f< waratr + *». 
CL eowtry.J The manners of a courtier. 

In his garb he savours 
Little of the nicety, 

In the sprucer courOery. ■ 

A Jensen, The Satyr. 


curteisic, corteysyc, cortaysye, rarely courtesie , < 
OF. eurteisie, cortome, etc., F. courtoisie (= Pr. 
Pg. oortezia = Sp. cortesia, It. cortesia), cour- 
tesy, < eurteie , etc., courteous: see courteous .] 
1. Courtliness or elegance of manners; polite- 
ness; civility; complaisance: especially, polite- 
ness springing from kindly reeling. 

And [he] brought with hym grete plente of knyghtes, 
ffor he was full of feire courtesie and 'a feire speker. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 400. 

Usefulness comes by labour, wit by ease : 

Courtesie grown in courts, news in the dtle. 

Get a good stock of these. 

O. Herbert , Hie Church Porch. 

What a fine natural courtesy was his ! 

His nod was pleasure, and his full bow bliss. 

Lowell , Ink to Biglow Papers, 1st ser. 

3. An act of civility or respect ; an act of kind- 
ness, or a favor done with politeness; a gracious 
attention. 


cortigiano = Sp. cortesan a Pg. cortezdo' (VLL. 
oortemnue ), masc., a courtier; F. courtisanc a 
It. cortegiand , cortigiana a Sp. Pg. cortesana a 
Pg. cortezana, torn., a court lady, a gentlewo- 
man, hence, orig. in cant use or mock euphe- 
mism, in It. andF. (now the only sense in F.), 
a prostitute ; < It. oorteggiare (a Sp. Pg. corte- 
Jar a F. courtiser, ohs. J, court, pay court to, 
< corte (a Sp. Pg. corte), court : see court, n. j 
If. A courtier. 


A perverted form (as 
courtilage, usually eurtiiage 
rambling courtledge of barns and walls, 

Kingsley, Westward Ho, xlv. 

conrt-leet (kSrt'JSfc). n. An English oourt of 
record held in apartionlar hundred, lordship, or 
manor, before the steward of the leet, for petty 
offenses, indictments to higher courts, and some 
administrative functions. It has now fallen 
into general disuse. 

Where the ancient machinery of courtJest and court- 
baron had worn itself out the want of magisterial experi- 
ence or authority had been supplied by an elected Council. 


Dame, seth god hath ordeyned yow this honour to haue 

to feire a coi *- T 1 — 

of hem, and 


so feire a company e* some curtesie inoste I do for the love 
I also for the love of youreself. 


Merlin (£. E. T. S.), iiL 488. 
Make them know 

That outward courtesies would fain proclaim 
Favours that keep within. Shat., M. for M., v. 1. 
Hail, ye small sweet courtesies ol life, for smooth do ye 
make the road of it ! Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 51. 


The fox was resembled to the prelates, courtesans, Stubbs, Const. Hist (id ed*X 1 810. 

£< oourt + ^ Unoourtiy; 

3. A prostitute. These answers by silent curtsies from you are too oourt- 

I endeavoured to give her [V irtue] as much of the modem less and simple. B. Jonmm, Sploosne, 1L 2. 

ornaments of a fine lady as I oould, without danger of be- . M ia. . 

tag accused to have dressed her like a courtesan. COUrt-llltt (kort Ilk), a. Courtly , polite , de- 

Boyle, Occasional Beflection*. ga&t. 

conrtezanship, courtesansliip (k6r'- or kor'- 


t£-zan-ship), n. [< courtezan , courtesan , + -ship.] 
The character or practices of a courtezan, 
court-flavor (kdrt'z&'vgr), ». A favor or bene- 
fit obtained at oourt ; good standing at court. 


’Fore me, you are not modest, 
lOOurUiket 


Nor is this oourtJike l 

Beau, and FI., Doable Marriage, lv. 2. 

courtliness (kort'li-nes), M. The quality of 
being courtly j elegance of manners; grace of 


ood standing at court, mien ; complaisance with dignity. 

We part with the blessings of both worlds for pleasureg, cOUTtliZigt (kort'ling), n. [< court + -JAM*.] A 
courtfarours, and commisflons. Sir jll Kstrange. 00U ^Seri^ retainer or frequenter of aoourt. 

8. A gesture of reverence, respect, cr civility: court-fool (k6rt'f81'), «. A buffoon or jester Atthough no bred c^niUy, yet . mart mrticuUrmw. 

icumerly used for both sexes; now, in a re- formerly kept by kings, nobles, etc., for their b. Jonson, Cynthia? Bevels, v. a 

strictea sense, a kind of obeisance made by a amusement. oonrtlv (kort'li) a r< court + -Jv 1 1 1 Per- 

woman, consisting in a sinking or inclination court-fmmpt, a. A snub of favor, or a rebuff at tainii or relating to a court or to courts, 
of the body with bending of the knees: in this court. T^mUe mo^our^ and f M himJe! 


sense now usually pronounced and often writ- 
ten curtsy (kCrt'si), Scotch also curchie. 

With capp and knee they courtesy make. 

Dutchess of Suffolk’s Calamity (Child’s Ballads, VII. 802). 
With honourable action, 

Snch as be hath observ’d in noble ladies, . . . 
With soft low tongue and lowly courtesy. 

Shak., T. of the 8., Ind., i. 
Some country girl scarce to a court ’ey bred. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal's Satires, vi. 
With blushing cheek and courtesy fine 
She turned her from Sir Leoline. 

Coleridge, Chrlstabel, li 


You must look to be envied, and endure a few court - 
frumps for it B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 1 

(korfc'gid'), n. A directory or book 
the addresses of the nobility and 

(£drt'hand), n. The old so-called 

“Gothic” or “Saxon” hand, or manner of writ- 
ing, used in records and judicial proceedings 
in England. 

He can make obligations, and write court-hand. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VL, iv. 2. 



gem 

court-] 


Would it might never writ 
If I discover. 


By this hand of flesh, 
rite good court-hand n 


Shot,, T. of A., v. L 

Ellen, I am no courtly lord, 

But one who lives by lance and sword, 

Whose castle is his helm and shield, 

His lordship, the embattled field. 

Scott, L. of the L., Iv. 10. 

3. Elegant; polite; refined: courteous: as, 
“ courtly accents fine,” Coleridge , Chrlstabel. ii. 
—3. Disposed to court the great; somewhat 
obsequious; flattering. Macaulay. 

Courtly (kflrt'li), adv. [< court + In the 
manner of courts; elegantly; in a gracious or 
flattering manner. 


4. Favor; indulgence; allowance; common i COUTt-mimt. ft. A courtier, 

consent : conventional as distinguished from If 1 dl * co er ‘ Jon * wl > Alchemist, 1 1 . oonr j. (kdrt'm&r'shal). 

legal rigiit: as^ a title by courtesy; the courtesy ConrWlOUSe (kdrt'hous), n. 1. Abuilding in °2S^8mSSal at a court. ^ 


a. One who 


of England. See phrases below. 

Such other dainty meates as by the curtesie A enstome 
euery gest might carry from a common feast home with 
him to his owne house. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 47. 

Courtesy (or curtesy) of England, the title of a bus- 
* ~ mjoy for life, after his wife s decease, heredita- 


which courts of law are held; a building ap- (k6rt"mto'sijal), V, 

propriated to the use of law-courts. — 9. In the an( i *- v bv court i.mh.1 iSL «< 
southern United States, the village or town in ^ S ?fftoSes ( “ 
which snch a building is situated; a county- 7 - - y) 
seat: common in the names of places: as, Cul- 


, .f. Toaoeraign 
an officer of the 


band to enj V/ IUI IIIC. MVU 1AM nuu m uoveswo. iiuduiia 1 

merits of the wife held by her for an estate of inheritance, v ^ 

of which there was seizin dining the wife's life, provided COlirtier (kdr Mtar), ft. [\ME. * courtier, COUTteour 
they have had lawful issue able to inherit “ ^ * * ‘ 


or naval laws of the country, 

neper Court-House, in Virginia*. Abbreviated (^t^^dsg (kdrt'mdr'ning), ft. Mourning 

**• tvAmi In* fltn Jnnfli Af a. n«(«t aa /wlmiAnA a# 41m 


worn for the death of a prince, or for one of the 
royal family or their relatives. 


(Gower), ( OF. courtier, a judge, prob. also a MnranftlU TArmar a war of *fMMrkyr ( 
courtier, < ML. •oortaAus,'e£riarius, lit. be- JiXJt W £urtto ’ 

lnncnncr fo a ahuW (at aurtkrluM. ti i.hl rum***- OOUrt + M 1X1 <*"**•1 A « 


wacqu 

tant right: it is consummate when by the death of the 
wife his life-estate in lands of which she was seised has 
become absolute. The courtesy of Scotland is of a similar 
kind, and is called curialitas Status.— Courtesy Of the 
Senate, in the Senate of the United States, special con- 
sideration required by custom to be shown to the wishes 
of Individual members or former members of the Senate 
on certain occasions. Specifically— (a) The custom of 
yielding to the wishes of senators from a particular State 
with regard to the confirmation or rejection of appoint- 
ments to office within that State made by the President. 
(6) The custom of confirming the nomination to an office 
by the President of a member or former member of the 
Senate without the usual reference to a committee.— 
Courtesy title, a title to which one has no valid claim, 
but which is assumed by a person or given by popular con- 
sent. Thus, when a British nobleman has several titles, 
it is usual for one of his Inferior titles to be assumed by 
his eldest son. The eldest son of the Duke of Bedford, 
for example, is Marquis of Tavistock, and the Duke of 
Bucelench’s eldest son is Earl of Dalkeith. The younger 


longing to a oourt (of. curtarius, n., the posses- 
sor of a farm or villa), < sortie, curtis, a oourt, 
yard, farm, villa, etc.: see oourt. As an E. 


Good follows, I drinks to thee, 

And to all eourtnalls that court 
King and Miller of ManeJMd (Child’s Ballads, 


ACUTUU v JU AC., OW. • BOB WWI. AB tiU £4. Afflg SlUO J 

JMSte A Middle EngUoh tom at eour- 


A game at dice for two 


(-yer), as in oc _ _ _ wv . wt>> 

who attends or frequents' the’ oourt of a sov- * m 

ereign or other high dignitary. players/**^* 

Chios. Are we invitodto oourti^? I’ve had a tacky hand these fifteen year 

~ IH6. You are, lady, by the greatPrinoeas JuUa, who Iona At such eourt-paesage, with tor— dloe ta a dtth. 

to greetyou with any favours, that »ay worthily make MSSSSi, Women Beware Women, U. 2. 

you an often courtier. B. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. L *. Some 00 OOUrtmt . 

flesh-colored, or uan^paratt sUkvarnmhad wtt 
a solution of IsinghMui to whloh bensoftn or gly- 
etc., is sometimes added, used fw oover- 
slight wounds. 


3. One who oourt%or solicits the favor of an- 
other; one who possesses the art of gaining 
favor by address and complaisance. 


There was not among all our princes a g r aa t ar eourtier 
of the people than Bichard UL ‘ ” 


Irwnm. In HooUwid the eldest Km of . rlwount or hvon 1 ' m “ **- c — “* 

baa the courtesy title of Master: as, the Master at Lovat, CC 


The arts, practices, or ofiaraoter of a 


a (( courier, oowrtier, 4* dWiJ A 

court lady. 

XfffijMn, stale no 

m,ystm too 


ms 



)< 4tmt + .} 


Th* woordi o* ftetar, + «oMmc, tem.«o&rtea,*<»t»inbytht; 

. siother* aide, for *torort*ttt,*»oioritmi,<»oror 

Th» whole body (for -moot), sitter, « E. titter, q. r. Cf. oosste*, 
ossm.] X.n. 1. In general, one collaterally »• 
Iterawtira Outlaw failttridn vwwte, latedby blood more remotely than a brother or 

owaiwd ten aotete, nor s’ «* rister; a relative; a kinsman or kinswoman; 

awiS^ lteOiSB*Jf«»r««s (Ciai<riBda^Vl.M). hence, a term of address need by a king to a 

OOOrtgUft (kdrt' shift'), n. A political artifice. — 

jatH ton 

courtship (Mrt'dhip), n. [< wort + -sMp.] 1* 

The act of paying court to dignitaries, espe- 
cially for the purpose of gaining favors; the 
paying of interested respect and attention ; the 
practices of a courtier. [Obsolete or rare.] 

A practice of eourtthip to greatnesshath not hitherto, 
in me, aimed at thy thrift. Ford, Fanctee, Ded. 

The Magistrate whose Charge Is to see to our Persons, 
and Estates, Is to bee honour’d with a more elaborate and 
neraonall Courtship, with large Salaries and Stipends. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng., 11. 


,th!s< 

chance one day. 


9 with the duchess eame out by 
i Eliot, Daniel Deronds, Ilf. 


He paid hla courtship with the crowd, 
Aa far m modest pride allow'd. 


nobleman, particularly to one who is a member 
of the council, or to a fellow-sovereign, in Eng- 
lish royal writs and commissions It is applied to any peer 
of the degree of an earl— a practice dating from the time 
of Henry IV., who was related or allied to every earl in 
the kingdom. 

And [she] mygte kiaso the kynge for §myn, an she wolde. 

Piero Plowman (B), ii. 182. 
Twenty-four of my next cosens 
Will help to dingo him downe. 

Old Robin of pnrtingale (Child's Ballads, III. 86X 
Behold, thy cousin Elizabeth 1“ Elisabeth, thy kinswo- 
man, “ in the revised version], she hath also conceived a 
son. Luke i. 86. 

We here receive It 

Swift. A certainty, vouch’d from our cousin Austria. 

Shak., All’s Well, i. 2. 

My noble lords and cousins all, good morrow. 

Shak., Rich. IIL. lli. 4. 

Specifically, in modem usage— 2. The son or 
daughter of an uncle or an aunt, or one related 
by descent in a diverging line from a known 
common ancestor. The children of brothers and sis. 
ten are called cousins , cousins german , find cousins , or 
full cousins; children ot first cousins are called second 
cousins, etc. Often, however, the term second cousin is 
loosely applied to the son or daughter of a cousin german, 
more property called a first coustn once removed. 

You are my mother's own sister’s son ; 

What nearer cousins then can we be? 

Bold Pedlar and Robin Hood (Child's Ballads, V. 261). 
Cousin german [< F. cousin yermain : see cousinX and 
german^, a cousin in the first generation; a first cousin. 

It might perhaps seem reasonable unto the Church of 
God, following the general laws concerning the nature of 
marriage, to ordain In particular that cousin-germane shall 
not marry. Hooker , Eccles. Polity, ill 9. 

Thou art, great lord, my father’s sister’s son, 

A cousin-german to great Priam’s seed. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 6. 
To call couamst, to claim relationship. 

He is half-brother to this Wit word by a former wife, who 
was sister to my Lady Wishfort, my wife’s mother ; If you 
marry Mlllamant, you must call cousins too. 

Congreve , Way of the World, L 6. 
My new cottage . . . is to have nothing Gothic about it, 
nor pretend to call cousins with the mansion-house. 

Walpole , Letters (1762), I. 262. 
TO have no OOUSlnt, to have no equal 
So heer are pardons half a dozen, 

For ghostely riches they have no cosen. 

Haywood, Four Ps. 

Il.t «- Allied; kindred. 

Her former sorrow into snddein wrath. 

Both coosen passions of distroubled spnght 
Converting, forth she beates the dusty path. 

Spenser , F. Q., HI- iv. 12. 

cousin 1 (kuz'n), V. t. [< cousinly n. Cf. cousin* 
= cozen*, cheat, ult. the same word.] To call 
cousin”; claim kindred with. See cotuml, n. 


2. The wooing of a woman ; the series of atten- 
tions paid by a man to a woman for the pur- 
pose of gaining her love and ultimately her 
hand in marriage, or the mutual interest en- 
gendered and avowed between them, antece- 
dent to a declaration of love or an engagement 
of marriage. 

There Is something excessively fslr and open in this 
method of courtship; by this both sides are prepared for 
all the matrimonial adventures that are to follow. 

Goldsmith. 

Discussing how their courtship grew, . . . 

And how she look’d, and what He said. 

Tennyson , In Memoriam, Conclusion. 

3f. Courtly behavior ; refinement; elegance of 
manners, speech, etc., such as is becoming at 
court. 

Whiles the young lord of Telemon, her hnsband, 

Was paoketed to France to study courtship. 

Forfy Fancies, 1 1. 

8weet lady, by your leave. I could wish myself more full 
of courtship for your fair sake. 

Beau, and FL, King and No King, I. 2. 

One Tylo, brought up at the court, cunningly sewing 
together all the old shreds of his courtship, . . .pretended 
to Ins Frederick the emperour. Fuller, Holy War, p. 206. 

4f. Political artifice ; court policy ; finesse. 

(The queen] being composed of courtship and Popery, 
this her unperformed promise was the first court holy wa- 
ter which she sprinkled among the people. Fuller. 

COUrtShipmentt (kort'ship-ment), a. Behavior 
at court; artificial manners. * 

Girdles her in home spunne bays, 

Then makes her conversant in layes 
Of birds, and swaines more innocent 
That kenne not guile nor courtshipment. 

Lovelace, Lucasta. 

COUrt-SWOrd (kfirt'sdrd'), n. A light dress- 
sword worn as a part of a gentleman’s court- 
dress. 

courtyard (korfc'yftrd), n. A court or an inclo- 
sure about a house or adjacent to it. 

A long passage led from the door to a paved courtyard COU ff l U 8 !, 0. An obsolete spelling of cozen*. 
about forty feet square, planted with a few flowers and COuMlUtge 1 1, ft. [ME. cousinage; < cousin* + 
shrubs. O' Donovan, Merv, xl Cf. cosinage.] The relationship of cou- 

coury (kou'ri), a. [The native name.] A su- sins ; collateral kinship in general. Chaucer. 
prior kind of catechu made in southern India cousinage 2 t v n . An obsolete spelling of cozen- 
by evaporating a decoction of the nuts of Arena age*. 

Catechu . COTUSinert, n . An obsolete spelling of cozener. 

COUa-COUS (ktts'kfts), I». [Also written corn- eamitosst (kus'n-es), n. [< ME. cosynes; < 
couz, kousAcous; the native name.1 A favorite cousin* 4- -ess.] A female cousin- 
west African dish, c ons is tin g of flour, flesh or Ther-for, curteise oosynes, for lone of ertst in henene, 
fowls, OIL and the leaves of Adansonia digitata , Kithe nous tht Mndenes & konseyle me the best 

or baobab. Also called by the natives lalo. William qf Paierm (E. e. t. b.x l 626. 

OOUBOOUE (ktts'kOs), n. [F. spelling, as ooescoes, couduhood (kus'n-htid), n. [< cousin* + -hood.'} 
the D., and Cuscus, the l7L.. spelling of the na- 1. Relationship as of cousins, 
tive name s see Cuscus.] The native name of a Promotion proceeds not by merit, but by cash and 

kind of phalanger, the spotted phalanger of the eousinhood. London Daily News, May 11, 1867. 

Moluccas. Also ^tten ooescoes. See Cuscus. 2. Cousins, or persons related by blood, collec- 
CgMOOUWm (kto'kt-tf), n. A dish In vogue in tively. 

Barbary, similar to the oous-oous of west Africa. Thera were times when the eousinhood, as it [the Temple 

See eowhCOUS. connection] was nicknamed, would of itself have furnished 

nfm— TEHltO (ktt'ze-ran-lt), n. A mineral oc- almost sU the materials necessary for the construction of 
currlng in square pmtma, probably an altered w eftdent Cabinet Macaulay, Sir William Temple, 
formofthe species aipyre of the scapolite group, oousialy (km'n-li), a. [< cousin* + 4y*.] Like 
originally obtained from the district of Clouse- or becoming to a cousin, 
rans, department of Aribge, France. No one finds any harm. Tom, 

eOMt&l(KM'li),*. anda. [Earlymod. E.alsooo- In a quiet cousinly walk. Praed. 

da yCoziky cosen, cam, COOm, coosen; < ME. OOU- She was not motherly, or sisterly. o r cousinly. 

sin,smim 1 sosyn 9 also ssmI— ( wtdeh is sometimes ™ Century, xxv. am. 

used as fern., aktinguished from masc. cousin), ’oousinry (kuz'n-ri), n. [< cousin* + -ry.] Cou- 
< OF. cosin, cuetn.eousin, F. cousin (> Q. comk sins ooueetively; relatives; kindred. 
m Sw« hwfa) m Pr* COSin m It. cugiho, m. (OF. ot the numerous and now mostly forgettable coutinry 
SOS ins, const*, F. cousins (> G, cousins m Dan. we epedfy farther only the Maahama of ptes to Bmex. 
huine m Bw* mm) «■ Pr. eozina m It euotna. Carlyle, OromweU, L 

Urn>),< ML. cosinusitsm. *coetna), ccntrTol ooosllisllip (kns'n-ship), n. [< cousin* 4* ship.] 
h* wn e sWim (ten. consoMna), fte child of a The state of being eousins; relationship oy 
— in— ^ssi»ter, a cousin, a relsdon,< cost-, to- blood; eousinhood. 


OOUStay (kns'ni or kos 'n-i), a. [< cousin* + -pi.] 
Pertaming to cousins or collateral relationship. 
As for this paper, with these cousiny names, 

I— ’tis my will— commit it to the flames. Crabbs. 

conmerf. ». An obsolete form of cozener. 
OOUSSlnei (F. pron. kfi-sS-nfi / ), n. (F., dim. of 
coussin, a cushion: see cushion.] In arch., a 
member of the Ionie capital between the abacus 
and the echinus. 

COMBO, n. See kousso. 

consn (k5-sfi')> o. [F. (< L. consults), pp. of 
eoudre, sew, < L. consuere, sew together: see 
consute .] In her., same as revnpU, but admit- 
ting in some cases of two metals or two colors 
being carried side bv side, contrary to the usual 
custom: as, a chief argent coum or. 
conte&n (k5-td' ), pi. couteaux f-tos')- [For- 
merly coutel : locally in United States cuttoe; 
F. couteau, < OF. coutel = Pr. coltelh, cotelh a 
Sp. cuchillo a Pg. cutela a It. culteUo, eolteUo, 
< jL. culteUus , dim. of cutter, a knife: see colter 
and cutlass.] A knife or dagger; speeifleally, 
a long, straight double-edged weapon carried 
in the middle ages by persons not of the mili- 
tary class, as on journeys, or by foot-soldiers 

and attendants on a camp Oouteau de Brhohe, 

a variety of the partisan or halberd, a weapon resembling 
a short, broad sword-blade fixed on a staff.— Ooutean ds 
ohasse, a hunting-knife, or hunters’ knife, especially for 
breaking or cutting up the quarxy. 
coutht, couthet (kttth), pret. [< ME. couth, 
eouthe , ooude,< AS. cuthe, pret.: see could, can*.] 
Knew ; was able : an obsolete form of could. 
Alle the sciences vnder tonne and alle the sotyle-craftes 
I wolde I knewe and couth kyndely in myno herte ! 

Piers Plowman (B), xv. 49. 
Well couth he tune his pipe and frame his stile. 

Spenser , Shop. Cal., January. 

OOUtht (kflth), pp. and a. [< ME. couth , < AS. 
cuth, pp. See can*, and of. uncouth , kithe.] 
Known; well-known; usual; customary: an 
obsolete past participle of can*. 

William thei receyued. 

With clipping A kesseng & alle eouthe dedes. 

William of Paleme (£. E. T. S.X l 8660. 

couthie, couthy (ktt'thi), a. [An extension of 
couth, known.] Kindly; neighborly; familiar. 
[Scotch.] 

Fa’ wed can they ding dod away 
Wi’ comrades couthie. 

Fergusson, Rising of the B eee tou . 

couthie, couthy (kfi'thi), ads. [< couthie, couthy, 
a.] In a kindly .manner; lovingly- [Scotch.] 
I ■pier'd [asked] for my oousln ta’ couthy and sweet 

Burns, Last May a Braw Wooer. 

COUtil (kO'til), n. A heavy cotton or linen fab- 
ric, much like canvas, used in the manufacture 
of corsets. 

comrade (ktt-v&d'), n. [F., a brooding, sitting, 
cowering, < couvcr, hatch, brood, sit, cower, < L. 
cubare, he down : see cove*, covey*.] A custom, 
reported in ancient as well as modem times 
among some of the primitive races in all parts 
of the world, in accordance with which, after 
the birth of a child, the father takes to bed, 
and receives the delicacies and careful atten- 
tion usually given among civilized people to the 
mother. The custom was observed, according to Diodo- 
rus, among the Corsicans ; and Strabo notices it among the 
Spaniah Basques, by whom, as well as by the Gascons, it 
Is said still to be practised. Travelers, from Maroo Polo 
downward, have reported a somewhat similar custom 
among the Siamese, the Dyaka of Borneo, the negroes the 
aboriginal tribes of North and South America, eto. 
Convert (kd-var'), n. [F., plate, napkin, spoon, 
knife, and fork, of each guest, also the spoon 
and fork only, lit. a cover, < couvrir, cover: see 
cover i, cowrt.] See cover*. 6. 
couverte (kd-v&rt'), n. [F. (ss Pr. caber fa as 
Sp. eubierta =Pg. coberta, cuberta ), glaze, deck, 
lit. a cover, orig. pp. fern, ot couvrir, cover: see 
cover*, covert .] In ceram., same as glaze. 
COUVeUBO (k5-vbz')t ft- [F., fem.,< couver, brood, 
hatch: gee couiade, cove*.] X. A brooder. — 2. 
An apparatus for the preservation of infants 
prematurely bora. It Is designed principally to pro- 
tect the child from the Immediate influence of the atmo- 
sphere, preserving a uniform temperature approximating 
to that ot the human body, and to provide for an adequate 
supply of pure wanned air. 

couvre-imqua (ktt'vr-nfik), n. [F., < couvrir, 
cover (see ootwI)+ nuque, the nape of theneck.] 
In arstor, that part of a helmet which protects 
the neck. Such appendages were rare In classical an- 
tiquity, and were apparently unknown to the Roman le- 
gionary. In the eany time of the middle sees the neck 
was protected by the camail, and the fully developed ar- 
ntet, following tht form of the person accurately, pro- 
tected the aapa of the neck by a plate of steel, of which the 
edge fitted a groove in the gorgerln, allowing a free side- 



wise movement. (BeeamsU In the hetfijleowof rite 00 Ved(k 6 vd),p.<X. Fom- 


sixteenth ocntwr, after the abandonment of rite full pano* 
ply of steel, the oonvre-nuque wm a Urge piste secured to 
the lower edge of the helmet behind, or more commonly s 
series of plates, like the tassets, moving one upon another 
and secured to a lining of leather or some other material 
by rivets. ^ 

swmirla (kti'shi-g), *. 1. Same as couxio . — 8. 
The Pitheda saianm, or black-bearded said, 
condo (kd'shi-o), ft. The red-backed saki, 
Pitheda ckiropotes, a South American monkey 
of the subfamily Pithedina. 
condo (ko-v&'ad), n. [Pg., also coto, a cubit, 
ell Flemish, < L. cubitum , cubitus, a cubit: see 
cubit.] A cloth-measure of Portugal ; a cubit. 
It is theoretically 24 Portuguese inches ; but in retail trade 
theeovado avantajado is employed, which is variously said 
to be from ft to 14 inches longer. It has no doubt varied. 
Taking it at' ‘ 
to 26.7 
Brasil; 
system. 

oonriant (kd-v&'ri-ant), ft. [< co- 1 4* variant] 
hi math., a function which stands in the same 
relation to the primitive function from which 
it is derived as anv of its linear transforms to 
a similarly derived transform of its primitive ; 
a function of the coefficients and variables of a 
riven quantio, such that when the quantio is 


ing an arch;’ arched; curving; concave. 

The moeques and other buildhttps Of the Arabians are 
rounded into domes and eeMdroofa . 

H. Swinburm* Travels through Spain, xliv. 

That singular eased cornice which seems to have been 
universal in Roman basilicas, though not found anywhere 
else that I am aware of. J. Ferguum, Hist Arch., 1. 414. 

Coved oellinf, a celling formed in a coved 
manner at its function with the ride walk. Such oeilings 




Cored Coiling.— Louvra Palace, Paris, 
are frequently elaborately ornamented with panels en- 


finearly transformed, the same function of the riched with moldings or carvings, 
new variables and coefficients is equal to the old covellin, OOTClIino (kov 7 el-in), n [Perhaps 
function multiplied by some power of the modu- from a proper name, CoveU.] Native copper 
lug of transformation. Covariants were disoov- sulphid (CuB), usually occurring massive, or an 
©red by Cayley, and so named by Sylvester, 1852. indSgo-blne color, hence called indigo-copper. 
carte 1 (kov), n. J[A ward with a wide range of oovellite (kov'el-It), ft. Same as coveUin. 

See covin 1 . 

See covent 

vjiiuiwii vyj t* uuntuuoi , mow m vnvo, b xwju wvmiiwT, c. K ME. covenable, contr. conable , 
hoJL a hut, shed, cell, = Norw. hove, a closet, and by corruption comendble, < OF. covenable, 
i Sw. dial hove, a hut, s= MLG. hove } have, hofe, covenable, also oonvenablc.mod. F. convenable 

‘ = MHO. (> E. convenable, q. y.) =e Ft. convenable, coven- 



LG. have, hovoe, a pen, a sty, stall. = MHO. (> E. convenable, q. v.) = Pr. convenable, coven- 
hobe, G. hoben (G. also kofen, < LG.), a cabin, hable=l > g. convinhaveL < ML. convenabilw, irreg. 
staU, cage (of. MHG. hobel, a Uttle cottage, and ' * * ~ ^ 

OHG. chubisi, a hut); Goth, form not recorded. 


Obwwsftfo Ufttohri 

lewningjDf the words, 

with agreement to wbteh » £ ; 

8. In Biblical Mage, the free promise of God, 

MS 

certain conditions on the part of man. 

I do set my bow Id the cloud, and It shall bt toe a ftoksn 
atm covenant between me and the earth. Qsa.lx.i8. 

4. Ecdee., a solemn agreement between the 
members of a church, as that they will act to- 
gether in harmony with the precepts of the 
gospel. Specifically, In Scottish hist., the kmd oreugag*. 
meiifc subscribed In 1688, and often called the Hstkmal 
Covenant, baaed upon the covenantor oath for the observ- 
ance of the confession of faith drawn up in 1581 (preceded 
by a similar one in 16671 which was signed and enjoined 
upon all his subjeota byjames VX (afterward James t of 
England), and renewed In 1600 and 1606. Its Object was 
the maintenance of the Presbyterian or Reformed religion 
against popery, and Its particular cause was the attempt 
ox Charles L to foroe a liturgy upon Scotland. At the 
restoration of episcopacy in 1882, both the Rational Cove- 
nant and the Solemn League and Covenant of 1648 (see 
below) were proscribed, ana liberty of oonsdenoe was not 
regained until after the revolution of 1688. 

Gf. Specifically, an indenture; an article of Ap- 
prenticeship. 

Kuery prentes of the sayd craft that Is InroUed and 
trewly seme the his eoutnand. shall pays spone of selver. 

English GUdsfa KT. S.), p. 616. 
At Mldhalmas next my covenant oomoe out, 

When every roan gathers his fee. 

Jetty Finder (pound-keeper] qf^W^gXd (Child’s 

Action of covenantor oovenant merely, the common- 
law form of action by which a plaintiff claims damages 
for breach of covenant or contract under seal— Breach 

oovenant. 


< L. oonvenire (> OF. covenir, cuvenir, convenir , 
F. convenir), come together, agree : see convene, 
convenient,] 1, Suitable; fit; proper; due. 

Theijherbs and trees] waxen fast© in swlche places as ben 
wenable to them. Chaucer, Boe thins, iii. prose 2. 


Wherfor and a amenable name he putte to the place. 

Wyclif, Ex. xv. 28. 

Weche foure and twenty sholdc, to the couenable so- 
maunse [summons] of the forseyde meyre, come. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 849. 

2. Accordant; agreeing; consistent. 

The witnesslngis weren not couenable. 

Wydif, Mark xlv. 66. 


Perhaps akin to cub®. a stall, cubby, a snug, con- 
fined place (see cub*, cubby 1 ), but not to cave 1 , 
coop, cup, or alcove, with which last word cove is 
often erroneously connected. In the architec- 
tural sense, cove corresponds to It. cavetto, lit. 
a little hollow.] 1. A small inlet, creek, or 
bay ; a recess or nook in the shore of any con- 
siderable body of water. 

On both aides every half e myle gallant Cones, to oon- 
taine in many of them 100 style. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s True Travels, L 111. 

At length I spied a little cove on the right shore of the . . ,, . 

creek, to which with great pain and difficulty I guided €OVe&abl611MSt v ft. [< ME. covcnablenesse ; < COV- 
myraft. Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, p. 89. enable + -ness.] Suitableness; fitness; oppor- 

Waves that up a quiet cove tunity. 

Bolling slide. Tennyson, Eleanor®. To nede time Is and couetuMenesse [var. cesoun. 

Hence— 2. Ahollow, nook, or recess in a moun- Purv -3* Wydif* Beck ritt. a. 

tain, or among mountains. The word cove is used oove&abletyt, n. [< ME. covenablete, < OF. cove - 
2JSS& nablete,cu^nabWe, oonvenbltto, < ennoble : see 

range In the United States. The coves of the Blue Ridge 
in Virginia are oval, almost entirely inclosed, valleys, and 
are a prominent topographical feature of that part of the 
Appalachian system. 

8. In arch., a concavity; any kind of concave ,, _ 

molding; the hollow of a vault. Th.ta 7 nl. 0 om- COVOnablyt, ode. _[< ME. amenably, ammabli; 
monly applied to the curve which is sometimes used to < coven 
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covenable and -fy.] ' Suitableness ; fitness ; suit- 
able time or opportunity. 

Fro that tyme he sougte couenablcte [var. oportunyts, 
Purv.] for to bitake him. Wydxf, Hat. xxvi. 16. 


appll _ 

connect the ceiling of a room with the walls, and which 
springs from above the cornice. See coved coiling , under 
coped. 

4f. In ship-building, a curved or arched mold- 
ing at the oottom of the taffraiL An elliptical 
molding above it was called the arch of the cove. 
cove 1 (k5v), v. t and t ; pret. and pp. coved, 
ppr. coving. [< cove 1 , ft.] To arch over. 

The brook ploughed down from the higher harrows, and 
the coving banks were roofed with furse. 

R. D. Blackmore, Lome Doone, xxxvii. 


covenable, a.] Suitably; conveniently; pro- 
portionately. 

He sougte bow he achulde bitraye him couenably. 

WytAi/, Mark xiv. ll(Oxf,)i 

Thei han grete Leves, of a Vote and an half of lengths : 
and thei ben eovenaUy large (wide). 

MandeviUc , Travels, p. 49. 

covenant (kuv'e-nant), n. [Early mod. E. also 
covnant, < ME. covenant, covenaunt , oovenand, 
rarely convenant, contr. covnant, cownand, so- 
nant, conand , and by corruption comenaunt, < 
OF. covenant, cuvenant, couvenant, couvenent, 
covinent, also convenant, F. convenant (a& Pr, 
convinent, covinent as It. comments), agreement, 


of oovenant see breacA— Concurrent 

see dependent covenant.— Covenant against aneum- 

brmnoes. See encumbranoe.— Covenant — 

in theol., a covenant which the Fatih 

tain theologians to have made with l , 

former agreed to give to the latter the elect, provided the 
latter would do and suffer all that be afterward did and 
suffered for their redemption. — Covenant Of works, 
in theol., the covenant before the fall, conditioned on 
obedience : distinguished from the covenant a f gnus, or 
the oovenant after the fall, conditioned on faith.— Cove- 
nant real, a oovenant by which a person covenants fear 
his heirs as well as for himself, as is usually thfe case 
in covenants for title, thus binding them to the perform- 
ance of the covenant if they shonld Inherit assets from him, 
but not otherwise.— Covenants which ran with the 
land, covenants relating to real property, such that either 
the liability to perform or the right to take advantage 
muses to the transferee of the estate of either party.— 
Covenant to stand seised to uses, a covenant by which 
an owner of land covenants. In consideration of blood or 
marriage, that he will stand seised or possessed of the 
same to the use of his wife or a near relative. This, under 
riie statute of uses, which declared the ownership to be in 
the person beneficially interested, operated as a convey- 
ance to the latter.— Covenant with Christ, the covenant 
into which the members of most non-llturgic&l churches 
publicly enter on uniting with the church, to live as loyal 
and faithful followers of Jesus Christ— Covenant With 
the ohurch, a covenant similar to the preoedlng, to walk 
in harmony with the particular church of which the one 
covenanting desires to become a member, and to labor 
for its peace and prosperity.— Dependent or oononr- 
rsnt OOVSXUUKt, a covenant which will not sustain an no- 
tion In case of breach, without a performance or tender of 
performance of the covenant on the other side.— Half- 
way covenant* a practice which prevailed for a rime m 
the Puritan churches In Hew England, In the seventeenth 
century, according to which penons who had been bap- 
tised In their infancy were admitted to the privileges and 
prerogatives of church-membership, provided they as- 
sented to the doctrines of faith, entered Into oovenant 
with the church, and did not lead scandalous and Immoral 
lives, although they gave no evidence of eonvemkm and 
made no profession of Christian experience.— 
dent covenant, a covenant which must be p er foimed, 
aad the breach of which will fustaln an action. Irrespec- 
tive of whether the covenantee has performed the cove- 
nants uponhis part in the same instnunentor sgresment— 


Hattonal Covenant see covenant, 4.— golfnm ^eagtti 

red mto betwsso 


comj. incubare, toocA, incubate: 

incubate, etc., and ef. atuvade and eotmrl.l To ' covenant, eutmnant, eto., luobjwt.onlfonaltjr of doctrine, woriihip, uddl^^ln. 

brood, cover, or rit over. agreeing, agreeable, soluble, convenient, ppr. throughout BootUnd, SugUnd, tod intaoSl, Mon<BS> to 

Mfsa—- ZxsgSTSagiti isss. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 800. ftOftf is nit. a doublet. Of. equiv. covent.] 1. A 
mutual compact or agreement of two or more 
persons to ao or to refrain from doing some 
act ; a contract; a compact 

I made eousnaunt, true to be, 

Finite whanne y baptisid was. 

Hymns* to Virgin , etc. (R. E, T. S.\ p. 86. < 

Love^ _ It makes covenants with Eternal Power in 


cove 8 (kdv), a. [Also covey, in old dang writ- 
ten cofe (whence cuffln), gipsy oova, a thing, 
coco, that man, covi, that woman.] A man ; a 
person; a fellow: generally preceded by some 
adjective: as. an old cove ; a rum cove: a flash 
cove, etc. [Slang.] 

There’s a gentry cove here. Wits’ Recreations (1664). 

A ben cove, a brace cove ^ a gentry c offin. 

Middleton and De&cer, Roaring Girl, v. 1. 

cove-bracketing (kdv'brak'et-ing), n. The 
wooden skeleton forming a cove: applied chief- 
ly to the bracketing for the cove or a ceiling. 


designations of the two parts of tbs Bible, oommsnly oattsd 
theOUand the Hew Testament §»§ t es t ame nt , wiyn. Jk- 
g ag ement , etc. (see promise, «.); C ove nan t, Omtract, cam- 
pact, banriu, oonventfoo, mutual idsdgs. Oooeu ant u 
now used fopart from Its kgri meanlSKewriss wlihtttbe 
Idea of sdlmrity, aad Is gmsrriDy used dreMiimmtb 
ten, uooiril penalty usosssarilywRowfoig tjumolty 
of tt, whOsssSrurt hsa amuohwlder ssase as aprittsd to 
some agmsukent between two or more. As law terms. ene> 

2. In kno: (a) Is graeru, mi sgreemest under oroudiwuaiMt.lpMdHid.MML _ 

•ral; a ipeeialty; any prondBe mad* by deed. oe'fWUUrt *• £< e omm m l, a.] X. 

let ipMteltiw b. ttMwtor. drawn tMtwwB w. To eater Into a formal am—ent; 

uto« ( « mutest contract; bind «e*e aett by eoafaraet; agree 
sub, t. otth.8*, a l formally or eoleomly; ae, ▲ oommC irm B 


betudt. 
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theater eft that 


*, vim <A tom dkXy oft 

) I MVIllISll 
Mine thou thy wife, it M eev sm d e mm. — 

Belfast* J*Hpui,U.m 
M8.1*BetUwM. 


cover the 
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Gontemptmry Rev., XLIX. 

2f. To demand m a condition or stipulation; 
stipulate. 

Imprlmli then, I woman* that your Acquaintance be 
general ; that you admit no sworn Confident, or Intimate 
of your own Sea. Congreve, Way of the World, f v. 6. 

Covenanted. civil ssrvloft See Covenanted 
mercies, in fJtoi., divine mercies pledged in some specific 
divine promise, as to those that have received baptism, far 
example, in contradistinction to unoovenanted mercies— 
that til, mercies not so specifically promised. 

OGvenant-breakar (kuv'§-nant-br* # kdr), n. 
One who violates a covenant. Milton. 

covenanted (kuv'§-n§n-ted), a. [< covenant + 
-ed 9 .] Holding a position, situation, or the 
like, under a covenant or contract. 

We shall be obliged henoeforward to have more natives in 
the service, and the duties of the covenanted civilians sent 
from Burope will he more and more those of supervision 
and wise guidance. Contemporary Rev., LI. 27. 

covenantee (kuv # $-nan-tfi / ), »• C< covenant + 
-eel.] The party to a covenant to whom the 
performance of its obligation is expressed to be 
due. 

Cove nanter (kuv'$-nfin-tdr), n. [< covenant + 
-er 1 .] 1. One who makes a covenant; a party 
to an agreement or contract. 

A covenant to do any action at a certain time or place 
is then dissolved by the covenanter. 

Hobbes , De Corpore Politico, L 2. 

8. [cap.] In Scottish hist., one of those who in 
the seventeenth century, particularly in 1638 
and 1643, bound themselves by solemn cove- 
nant to uphold and maintain the Presbyterian 
doctrine and polity as the religion of the coun- 
try, to the exclusion of both prelacy and popery. 
The name continued to be applied to those who dissented 
from the fin al settlement in 1688, more definitely called 
Cameronians, and afterward Reformed Presbyterians. See 
covenant, n., 4. 

I am sorry to hear of new oathes In Scotland between 
the oovenanters, who they say will have none but Jesus 
Christ to reign over them. Sir H. Wotton , Letters. 

covenanting (kuv'§-nan-ting),p. a. [< covenant 
+ -inp 9 .] 1 . Of or pertaining to the Covenant- 
ers: as, the covenanting cause.— 8. Belonging 
to the extreme party of Presbyterians, known 
as Covenanters, who dissented from the final 
settlement of the matters at issue between the 
Scottish church and the king, and afterward 
formed the Reformed Presbyterian Church : as, 
a covenanting minister. 

Strike this day as if the anvil 
Lay beneath your blows the while. 

Be they Covemmting traitors, 

Or the brood of fmae Anode! 

Aytoun, Burial March of Dundee. 

covenantor (kuv'g-ngn-tqr), n. [< covenant + 
-or; eqtdv. to covenanter.] In law, that party 
to a covenant, agreement, or contract by whom 
the obligation expressed in it is to be per- 
formed. 

See covinons. 


(kuv'en-tri-rfip), n. The Caro- 
tins, having tuberous turnip-like 


thyss eovandee for to fulfill*. 

Cto»«irtryAct,to«andtoOo»wrtaT. 8 ssaet, 
send. 

oo v mtr y - bell (kuv'gn-tri-bel), u. [The name 
Coventry i ME. Coventre , is generally explained 
from the convent (ME. covent) established there 
by Earl Leofric, 11th oentuiy, bat the AS. form 
Otfentred, Cotantred means ‘ tree of the cove or 
eave’fgeiL cicofa, a cove. aehamber(aee cove 1 ), 
+ treo, tree), or perhaps ‘tree of Cofa* (a proper 
name).] A name for the canterbury-bell. Cam- 
panula Medium. 

C o ve ntr y-blue (kuv'en-tri-blfl), n. Bine thread 
of a superior dye made at Coventry in England, 
and used for embroidery. 

I have lost my thimble and a skein of Coventry blue. 

B. J onion, Gipsies Metamorphosed. 

coveiiiif -rape 

panttiaHapuna 
roots. 

COVO-plane (kdv'plan), n. A molding-plane 
cutting out a quarter-round or scotia. J8. H. 
Knight. 

cover 1 (kuv'dr), V. f< ME. euveren, coveren, 
kuveren, also keveren, kiveren (> mod. diaL ktver), 

< OP. covrir, euvrir, couvrir , F. eouvrir s* Pr. 
cobrir, eubrir « Sp. cubrir = Pg. cobrir a It. 
coprire, < L. cooperire, cover, < co- (intensive) 
+ operire, shut, hide, conceal: see eoopereulum, 
etc., and cf. aperient, apert.] I. trans. 1. To 
put something over or upon so as to protect, 
shut in, or conceal; overlay: overspread or 
envelop with something; specifically, to pat a 
cover or covering (designed for the purpose) 
upon : as, to cover a dish ; to cover a chair with 
plush ; to cover a table with a cloth ; to cover 
the body with clothes. 

The locusts • • • shall cover the faoe of the earth. 

Ex. x. ft 

The valleys are covered over with corn. Ps. lxv. 18. 

Go to thy fellows ; bid them cover the table, serve in the 
meat, and we will come to dinuer. Shot., M. of V., ill. 6. 

2. To hide or screen as by something overspread 


We cannot say that tom vaga* tonu“ the 
ere the geological ages, because then 
Mon between these and tbs human i 

Dawson, Nature and the Bible, p.84. 

11. To aim at dfree tty; bring into eSeetire 
range and aim, as of a rifle or other Steam : 
as, Be covered the thief with his pistol; hence, 
to command, in a military sense ; occupy a com- 
manding position with regard to. 

The king was encamped in Shoo, covering end keeping in 
awe his Mahometan provinces, Fatlgar and Dawsra. 

Bruce, Source at tbs Nile, II. USL 

12. To brood or sit on, as a hen on eggs or 
chicks. 

When finding life not yet dislodged anight, 

He much rejoyst, and eourd it tenderly. 

As chicken newly batcht, from dreaded destiny. 

Spencer, F. Q., n. viH. ft 
Whilst the hen is covering her eggs, the male generally 
takes his stand upon a neighbouring bough. 

Addison, Spectator. 

18. To counterbalance : compensate for: as, 
to cover one’s loss.— 14. To contain; comprise. 
—Covered battery. See battery .— Covered oonseeu- 
ttvsft See consecutive .— Covered money. Bmmmey.— 
Covered way. (a) In fort, an open corridor bordering 
the ditch, and ranging round the outworks, so as to form 
a continuous line or communication, masked from the en- 
emy by a parapet, which in modern use Is regularly farmed 
by an embankment The covered way is the most in- 
dispensable of all the outworks to a besieged garrison, 
because it affords them a covered position beyond the 
ditch from which to make a sortie, or to guard the ditch 
and the communications. If repulsed in a sortie, the cov- 
ered way affords the garrison a secure point of retreat 
‘ left in a 1 


(b) In areA, a recess left in a brick or Stone wall to re- 
ceive the roofing. OvUt. Also covert-way.— To OOVST 
Into, to transfer to: as, to cover the balance of an appro- 
priation into the Treasury. 

There remains a considerable sum (about 12,600) to eoter 
into the treasury. Science, V. 874. 

To oovur shorts or short sales, on the stock exchange, 
to buy in such stocks as have been told short, In order to 
meet one's engagements or for protection against loss. 8ee 
short.— To oovur tho buckle, to execute a peculiar and 
difficult step in dancing. IColloq.] 

Triplet played like Paganini, or an intoxicated demon. 
Woffington covered the buckle lu gallant style ; she danced, 
the children danced. C. Reads, Peg Woffington, vtll. 

TO oovur tho foot. See foot.mSyn. ft To disguise, se- 
crete, screen, shield, mask, cloak, veil, shroud. 

ZL intrans. 1. To envelop or be spread over 


or intervening, either literally or figuratively : something so that it is invisible: specifically 
observed ; put out said of opaque paints (those havi 


cause to be invisible or unob 
of sight or consideration : as, the top’ of the 
mountain was covered by a cloud ; they sought 
to cover their guilt : often followed by up : as, 
the thieves covered up their tracks. 

If I say. Surely the darkness shall cover me, even the 
night shall be light about me. Ps. cxxxix. 11. 

Charity shall cover the multitude of sins. 1 Pet. iv. 8. 

No monument. 

Though high and big as Pelion, shall be able 
To cover tnU base murder. 

Beau, and PI., Philaster, v. 8. 

How come ot h ers only to make use of the pretence of 


r having “body*), 

which readify conceal the material upon which 
they are spread. 

The product [white lead] covers aa well as the beak sub- 
stance made by the Dutch process, and better than that 
made by the French, being denser and of a finer grain. 

workshop Receipts, 2d ser., p. 421. 

2. To lay a table for ameal; prepare a banquet. 
To oovsr courtly for a king. Greens, Friar Bacon, p. 16ft 
Lor. Bid them prepare dinner. 

Loan. That is done, too, sir : only, oovsr is the word. 

Shah, M. of V., UL 6. 

How come ottawt only to make use of the pretence of 3 To put One’s hat on. 
vertue to deoeftve, and of honesty and integrity to cover TT V? _ etc / 1 

the deepest dissimulation t StUlingJlest, Sermons, II. tii. COW 1 (kUV er), «. [\ COVCT*, V. Cl. COVerU 

1. Something which is laid, placed, or spread 
over or upon another thing to inclose, elose, 
envelop, or protect it: as, the cover of a box or a 
dish; the cover of a bed; the cover of a book. 


f (kuv'e-nuflX 

OOTfintt, n. [Also, rarely, coven, covin, < ME. 
covent, mmand^eavamd (» MLG. kovent, kavent, 
convent), < OF. eovent, eovant, oouvantchou- 
vent, ehouvant, also convent, counvent, «a Pr. oo- 
vent, coven sb Sp. Pg. It. eonvento, < L. conven- 
ts/^ a meeting, assembly, agreement, covenant, 
ML. also a convent: see convent, or whioh co- 
sent in a doublet, the older form in E. In the 
sense of 4 covenant,’ in part eonfused with cove- 
nants Cf. co v in tre e. '] 1. A meeting; a gather- 
ing; an assembly. 

to that ahal antra Into gooxe eoumU.ar gederynge to- 
gydara, a man. Wyetfr, Jas. it 2(0x1). 

Tbon haat dafandld me fro the o o ue tU cf waricria. 

Wydtf, PS. bdii 8 ( 0 x 1 ). 

8. A convent or monastery: the monks or nuns 
oolleetlvjly. 

* jll tha Ci m ito ataading about y* Hcraa, without the 

, Me eke ef Prevedme$ (B. S. T. S,, extra ser. X L M. 

. M the abbol iayd to his e ov ent. _ 


the deepest dissimulation ? StUlingJlest , Sermons, 

8. To pardon or remit: a scriptural use. 

Blamed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose tin 
U covsrsd. Ps. xxxii. L 

Thou hast oovsred all their sin. Ps. lxxxv. ft 

The sin or defilement is covered, a legs! term which is 
often equivalent to atonement 

Bible Commentary, Ps. xxxii. 1. 

4. Refiexively and figuratively, to invest or 
overspread (one’s self or one’s reputation with) : 
as, he covered himself with glory. 

In the whole proceedings of the powers that covered 
th em se lv es with everlasting infamy by the partition of 
Poland, there is none more marked for selfish profligacy. 

Brougham. 

6. To shelter ; protect : defend: as, a squ&dron 
of home covered the retreat. 

And the soft wings of peace cover him around. 

Cowley. 

The km of the Spaniards, covered as they were by their 
defences, was Inconsiderable. 

Preeoott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 1ft 

8. To put the usual head-cowing on; replace 
the baton. 

• For If the woman be not cove r ed, let her also be shorn. 

1 Cor. xL 6. 

Nay ; pray be covered. Shah., As you Like it, UL 8. 

7. To travel or pass over; move through: as, 
the express covered the distance in fifteen min- 
utes.— 8. To copulate with: said of male ani- 
mals.— 9. To be equal to; be of the same 
extent or amount; be coextensive with; be 


The Latins celebrated the mam of the resurrection, and 
at Gloria in exedsis a cover was let down, and the tapes- 
try on the front of the holy sepulchre appeared, repre- 
senting the resurrection. 

Poeocke, Description of the East, II. L 18. 

The canvas cover of the buggy had been folded away 
under it W. M. Baker, Pew Timothy, p. 12ft 

2. Something which veils, screens, or shuts 
from sight; an obstruction to vision or per- 
ception; a concealment ; a screen; a disguise: 
as, to address a letter under cover to another 
person ; he assumed the disguise of a merchant 
as a cover tor his design. 

Their bhmtneaa, as it is the seeming effect of sincerity, 
is the best cover to artlfloe. Steele, Tatler, No. 208. 

The main body retired under cover of the night. Hay. 

8. Shelter of any kind; defense, as against the 
weather or an enemy : protection : as, the troops 
fought under cover of the batteries. 

By being compelled to lodge in the field, which grew 
now to be very odd, whilst his army was under eomr.they 
might be loroed to retire. Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 

I went under cover of this escort to the end of their 
march. C T. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, I. 88ft 

4. Shrubbery, woods, thicket, underbrush, eto.,- 
whieh shelter and conceal game: as, to beat a 
to ride to cossr. 



Urn game wai then driren from the ccvsr. < qqw! 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p, 70. build 
I steal by lawns and grassy plots, meet 

I slide by base! covers. esnwur 

Tennyson, The Brook. 


omriaf-«tr» (tar'*>4n#«^wj s *> ■ In «Wp- 8. A thicket; 
bMtimg, a pSte pat under andriveted to two a oover for gam#. ' 

meeting plate* in a etrake, to eonseet them. she cum down lylinwiidlwMi Sfe,*, so 
OOTerlet (kuv'to-let), n. rAeemmform, aa if wh«n tow eoooh in todrdMM, Mdridto Julfc.^, 

< cover }, + dim. suffix 4«t, Of MX. eoverlpte, toll, in wd Mnuandu. 40 . 

' < OF. e omUt, F. oouvr&ni, a bed-oovering, < *nioritto.eck»»om«eowrtnlrii«th*ad, 
oovrir, ooMvrir, oover, + lit, < L. Ioc#k», a bed: A rimdi. grow pot to ff awyg iy «f4fl., 

see «iwl, and l«W Of. eottrUd . j Origi- ®»* promtat .yd. the tanv^ta^mi 

nally, any covering for a bed ; now, specific#^, 

the outer covering. th.^K%U. 

They hare loos’d out Dick o' the Cow's three ky« ftp** Basay ott Haa, i 10 . 

Ana tane three eo'erlets aff his wile's bed. mm *. - 

Diti o' (A. Cow (Child* B»lUdi, VI. 88 ). Whow rsnud oowrto WlnSrb^taUltaM. 

The Heroe's Bed, IPerrfeioertA, Calais, August 7, 1408. 

Where soft and lOkan CtowrM. woe iprwd. The IotoiuwoU from MMrtdmw. 

Omffmt, Hynm to Venn*. jnejojw»wou«uHi«gjr.gw».^^ 

COTCTlid (WOr-Ud) » [Aooom. form, a. it < 
cover * + MfOt coverlet, F. eouvre-Ut : see cowr- she wasaringle woman. 

tefc] A corruption of coverlet Addison, Trial of ladies' Quarrels. 

The silk star-broider’d coverlid 5. la fowling, a company; a flock# 

Tennyson^ Day^^waa fxhe° Sleeping Beauty. A covert of oootea. Arutt, Sports and Taathues, p. 47. 

cover-point (kuv'hr-point), a. 1. A fielder in 6. pi In ornith ., feathers covering the bases, 
the game of cricket who stands a little to the or more, of the large feathers of the wing or 


l MSS <eoverlgte, 


8. In roofing, that par t of a slate, tile, or shin- < 0F§ coprdi^ F. oowr+Ut, a bed^overing, < 
gle which is covered by the overlap of the course oovrir anvrir, e over, + Ut, < L. lectus, a bed: 
above.— 6. [Cf. F. with same sense: gee cowrl, v., and leetual. Ct.coverUd.] Origi- 

seecoutwrf.] The utensils, such as plate, kniveB, naiiy, any covering for a bed; now, specifically. 


forks, spoons, napkin, wine-glasses, etc. , re- the outer covering. 
quii?d at table by one person : so called be- 


cause originally brought together in a case, or 
in compact form, for transportation, traveling, 
or the like: as, the traveling cover of King George 
IV. in the Jones collection at South Kensington ; 
to lay a cover . — 7. The cap-head or end-piece 
of an upright steam-cylinder — To break oover. 
See breai.— TO draw a cover. See draw. -Bya. See 
covering. . 

coraw, v. [< ME. cover en, cuveren , kuveren . kev- 
eren , < OF. cobrer , coubrer = Pr. Sp. Pg. ooorar, 

< ML. *cuperare (cf. deriv. cuperamentum) for 
recuperare. recover : see recover and recuperate.] 
I. trane. 1. To gain; win; get; obtain. 

1 schulde keuer the more comfort to kan> yow wyth. ( 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S,), 1. 1881. 

8 , To restore ; recover ; heal ; cure. 

Qaen that coinly he keuered his wyttes. 

Sir Gawayne and theQrten Knight (E. E. T. B.\ L 1766. 


They hare loot'd out Dick o' the Cow's three ky, 

Ana tane three co’eriete aff his wife'a bed. 

Dick o' the Cow (Child's Ballads, VI. 69). 
The Heroe's Bed, 

Where soft and aflken Coverlets were spread. 

Gohgrwc, Hymu to Venus. 


uir iim. cowlid (kuv'Civlid). ». [Aceom. form, t 

owerl + H of coverlet, F. eouvreMt : see 
wer, coubrer s Pr. Sp. Pg. coprar, a oorruDtion of coverlet 


To this the plaintiff only replied, that she was sew only 
under covert, and not liable to any debts oontraotedwheu 
she was a single woman. 

Addicon, Trial of Ladies' Quarrels. 

5. hx fowling, a company; a flock# 

A covert of oootes. Strutt, SporU and Pasthnes, p. 97. 

6 . pi In omiik., feathers covering the bases, 
or more, of the large feathers of the wing or 


the game of cricket who stands a little to the or more, or me targe reamers or me wing or 
right of and behind point, and whose duty it is to tail; the teetriees. They are dirided into superior 
stop and retuni all b«lla batted toward him. See 


Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. 8 .), L 1766. cricket 2 .— 2. In the game of lacrosse, a player 
I acholde covert agayn my sigght. Seven Saga, 1. 867. w ^° 8 tands just in front of point, and who should 
„ f.wAVfnii prevent the ball from coming near the goal. 

ThS SIS S^ de ’ co-yersed (ke-v&wt'), o. [< w - 2 +vW.yUeed 

York Ploys, p. 199. only in the phrase co-vereed etne (which see, un- 
D. intrans. 1. To get on; advance. derrn e). ... , 

Th*i inured wllh Jg^ gmwMfc him to towne.^ 

«r«ii Does he put on Indy garments for a cover-ehame of lewd- 

. To recover; get well. neml y Dryden, Spanish Friar. 

Thau were we covered of oure osres wide. Those dangerous plants called cover-shame, alias sarin, 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 768. and other anti-con oeptire weeds and poisons, 
corerclet, «. [< ME. coverkyl, covercle, < OF. iispiy to Ladies and Bachelors Petition (H*rl. Misc., 
coverde , F. couverde, < L. cooperculum, a cover, , „ lIY - 440 ^ 

< cooperire, cover: nee cover*, v.] A small cov- corar-iide (kuv'er-rid), n. A country or region 
er; a lid; an operculum. having covers in it : a hunting-region. 

A lltel rouud«l «* . urcle. COVOT-allp Sameas oocer-pUnm. 

Farsrentre brode as a coverde. COVer-glutf (kuv' 6 r-slut), n. f< cover*, V. t., 

Chaucer, House of Fame, L 798. + obj. slat.] Something to hide sluttishness. 

The covercle of a shell-fish. [Rare.] 

Sir T. Browne , Misc. Tracts, p. 11. Rags and coverdxUe of infamy. Burke, A Regicide Peace, 

cover-cloth (kuy'6r-kMtli), n. A covering for C0 ^ (Wtot) a>wldf>< n.a.:<ME.«wr^< 
a lace-makers pillow. Each Pillow has three cover- r>F MM MMrf F munert ftn 


and inferior, or upper and lower, coverts. The upper wing- 
coverts are divided into primary , which overlie the bases 
of the primaries, and secondary, which overlie the bases 
of the secondaries. The last-named set are subdivided 
into the greater coverts, a single row projecting furthest 


a lace-makers pillow, 
cloths. The first is a part 


pattern is adjusted upin it; the others are detachable. w , = ^. vuporw. w- 

Onc Is used to protect the lace as it is finished, and the verto, covered, < It. coopertus, pp. ot cooperire (> 
other Is fastened under the bobbins, and Is thrown over OF. covrir. cuvrir, COUVrir , F. COHVTir, etc., cover: 

not to to kee P 11 clean - see cover*, v.). n. »».: < ME. covert, coverte, < OF. 

coverer (kuv'^r), ». One who or that which ^ vert > conrert (F. coccrt), m coverU concerto, 
covers or lays a cover. *•» cover, covert, F. couverte, f., deck, glazing, 

. . .. . . = Sp. cubverta a Pg. coberta, cuberta = It. co- 

Constantyn shal be here cook and couerer of here churche. e ✓ ixT, Mnn*rtum a 

Piers Plowman (O, vi. 176. coverta , l., cover , \ MIj. coopertum , a 

- ,, A ,. # ' v , cover, covert (of woods), etc., cooperta, a cov- 

OOTOr-glafifi (kuv 6 r-gl&s),w. A slip of thin glass ep 00 yered place, deck, etc.: neut. and fern. 
Med % covering amicroscopicaf preparation. Actively of L. cooprtus, pp. of cooperire. 
Alao called covcr-sUp. covVr: ace above. Cl. eouieft, mU, and 

Pure cultures of Bacterium lactis were found to be pres- cover*, n.] I. a. 1. Covered ; hidden ; private ; 
^tiSS.° ne> “ ™ secret; concealed; disguised. 

covering (kuv'to-ing), n. [< ME. coveryng, kov- How ^ *** 1)0 lT i 

ering; verbal n. of cover*, v.] 1. That which By what best way * 

covers, as a lid or canopy; a cover; something Whether of open war or covert guile; 

spread or laid over or wrapped about another, We now debate. Milton, V. L., U. 41. 

as for concealment, protection, or warmth ; spe- An ugly covert smile 

cifioally, clothing: as, feathers are the natural tok^round the oipUin's mouth. 

covering ot birdcT WiUiam Morrit, XwtUy Puiullie, in. 800. 

vo.hwmoreiihecomrineotth.uk. Om. Tin is. 2 . S . h ( ^ ered ; not open or exposed : as, a oov- 

They cause the naked to lodge without clothing, that ^ 
they have no covering in the cold. Job xxiv. 7. You are, of either ride the green, to plant a covert jdley, 

The human mind, fed tnr constant aeoemions of know- Mawm, Gwdens. 

ledge, periodically grows too large for Its theoretical cop- On one rideare eow^hranches hung. 

erings, and bursU them asunder to appear in new hablli- 'Mong which the iilshtliiplmj have always sung 

menu. Huxley, Man's Place in Mature, p. 78. 1® quiet Keats, Epistle to G. F. Mathew. 


who stands just in front of point, and who should of the secondaries. The last-named set are subdivided 
prevent the ball from coming near the goal. into the greater coverts, a single row projecting furthest 
co-vereed (ko-v 6 ret'), a. [<w-2 + wr**q Used upon the wyndwlw ; the motion QOT.ru, » rintl. row 
only in the phrase eo-cened cine (which gee, un- oomtn * Mltt *“ ontor, •“<* fa»Nr or Inut wmto, to- 
der sine). 

cover-snamet (kuv^r-sh&m), n. Anything used 
to conceal shame or infamy, or prevent disgrace. 

Does he put on holy garmenU for a cover-shame of lewd- 
neas? Dryden, Spanish Friar. 

Those dangerous planU called cover-shame, alias savin, 
and other anti-con captive weeds and poisons. 

Reply to Ladies and Bachelors Petition (Harl. Misc., 

IIV. 440). 


, n. K cover*, v. t., 
to hide sluttishness. 


Upper Surface of Spemm'g Wing, showing cov er ts and other 
fee then. (From Contfi * T key to N. A. Birds.") 

at, alula or bastard wing! P . nine primaries; s, six secondaries! 
S, three inner secondaries, commonly called ternaries or tertlalss 
scf, a row of acapularies; pc, the primary coverta, overlying the pri- 
maries ; £*c, greater secondary coverts, ftirthest overlying the secon- 
daries; met, middle secondary coverts, or median coverts, next over- 
lying the secondaries! tie. lesser secondary coverts, or least coverta, 
In several indistinguishable rows. 



Vi ■ wn If , l/»l/f If. IWW7 If ll • WHVf 91 , CIA]., W V Cl • - 

see cover 1 , v. ). H. < ME. covert, coverte, < OF. clndtog tha rodder, without dbtinoUon of rotw. 
covert, convert (F. covert), m., coverte, couverte, The secondary coverU are also antebrachial or cubital , be- 
f., cover, covert, F. couverte, f., deck, glazing, ing situated upon the forearm; the primary coverte are 

sax»te5± , r 1 SBs 

perta, coverta , I., cover, \ ML. coopertum, a vided. Tail-ooverte of either set sometimes project far be- 


duding all the remainder, without distinction of rows. 
The secondary coverta are also antebrachial or cubital, be- 
ing situated upon the forearm ; the primary coverts are 
manual, situated upon the man us. The under wing-cov- 
erts ana the upper and under tail-coverts are not subdi- 
vided. Tail-ooverte of either set sometimes project far be- 
yond the tail-feathen.fonnlng, for instance, the gorgeous 
train of the peacock. The extent to which the upper wing- 
coverte overlie the secondaries is available es a character 
in classification : It is least In the Passeres, the highest 
birds. See teetriees.— In oovgrt, In secret ; covertly. 

So fit Agents of State are Women sometimes, that can 
transact a Business in Covert, which if Men should attempt, 
they would soon be discovered. Baker, Chronicles, p. SOS. 


TO break covert. See break. 
covertt, v. t. [< ME. coverten, covert, * oover: 
see covert, ».] To cover. 

This is husbondrie 

To covert hem with samwhet whflle they drie. 

PaUadius, Husbondrie (E. ITT. B.\ p. 16. 


TmrVswt mntwi Uui ,n,ne To covert hem with sumwhat whUle they drie. 

lU. 300. 

2. Sheltered; not opes or exposed: u, a cor- 0BV»rt-b«nm (kny'tot-bw'’gn), ». Sam# aa 


erf place. 


feme covert (which see, under feme). 


You are, of either ride the green, to plant a covert alley, ^ gem., having 


nder Jem 
,a. In j 


upon carpenters’ work. Bacon, Gardens. 

On one side are covert branches hung. 

'Mong which the nightingales have always sang 
In leafy quiet Keats, Epistle to G. F. Mathew. 


2. The act or process of placing a cover upon §• 111 «> d e* «>v«, authority, or proteo- 

some thing ; specifically, in bookoHMl<« 0 ,thepro- tion: said of a married woman. See feme oo- 
cess of putting covers on a book, in pamphlet- under/ewte. #. syn. Latent, OoenU, etc. Boo secret 
binding covering is done by gluing or pasting tSe paper tt n. 1. A protection; a shelter; a defense; 


cover on the back of the sewed sheets. In leather-work 
It is effected by drawing the leather over the boards at- 
tached to the sides of the book, and turning It in over the 
edges of the boards and back. The covering of cloth- 
bound books is technically known es easing. 

9. In ceram .. same as gUute.wByn. Screen, veil, 
disguise, mask, cloak ; envelop, wrapper, Integument, ease, 
cover, vesture. 

ooraring-board (kuv'fir-ing-bord), n. Naut., 
same ** plank-sheer . 

. The deep ship, pressed down pretty nearly to her cover- 
ing-board by the weight of her whole topsails. 

w. C. Bussell, Jack’s Courtship,. xxil). 


ooverlng-seed (kuv'to-ing-sed), n. 
popular name for comfits. Naves. 


An old 


vert, muter feme, m syn. Latent, OocuU, etc. See secret 
n. n. 1. A protection ; a shelter ; a defense; 
something that covers and shelters. 

His cuntee kepplt In eousrt A pee 
To the last of hii lyf, as a lord shuld. 

Destruction of Troy (E. B. T. B.\ i 18662. 
A tabe rn ac le . . . for a c ov ert fwmutorm and from rain. 

Isa. Iv. 6. 

The shepherd drives his fainting flock 
Beneath the covert of a rook. * 

Dryden, lr# of Horace, L xxix. 

9. Something that conceskorhides; a screen; 
a disguise; a pretext; an excuse. 

It is the custom of bad men and Hypocrite to take ad- 
vantage at the leaet abuse of good things, that under that 
covert they may remove the jmodnma of thorn things 
rather then the ahum. MiUon^m konoldaetevxvl 


Bm^oirdvmi common vertices. 

a oorertly (kuv'Art-li), adv. Secretly; closely *, 

Sw.yj.ong In private ; Insidiously. 

oQ.v.lutbnr. Whu Blue bvdo MoiUi tbo. wiurtiy mk. b« Uunu^t 

ky, or proteo- long. on U um wordM. £l. A), B. K6. 

See feme oo- lint monarch, with hU usual tuidioo* policy, luri 

l, etc. SmmwW. dtiprtolwdmimyoar to Bqo rtonm . . 

y; a defense; rrmomt, r. ra. ih t » 

m. OOTnrtMHi (kuv' tot-nee), *. Seeswey; privacy. 

m c W WW (kuv'te-«r), n. (< MX. eoveriw, 

■bold. ooveriottr* (m M LG. now rtmv\ < OF. eotortore, 

L T. 8.x l 18363. oouvcThtre, F. eomiwlwv wo Pr. eubertmr* m Sp. 
■nod from nln. Pg. mbm-Om m It eepHtmra, < ML. eoepm^m, 
. aoA I *• ,T • a • < L. eoopvrtre, pp. eooportu», wmt i g#e oover 1 , 
1 . #.] If- A oover or eovering. 

Hormw, L xxlx. Ih. wwrtwru at ternn 

hsitumm! Caneoer, Boethius, tv# smut a 


Whom dtemall brow 

Oenteumm iH roofm or drill eemtm.^ . . 

Mormon, gophaeWn. to. 1- 


1919 


4. «•*»*«* 

I 


am- immmrn 

SSSfSS^Jss 


GensrydmfiJL & T. A* 1 1688. 
““ CW., Jaly. 


d. Specifically, incrdfottely desirous; 

ftoly Mger to obtain and possess, especially 
m an unlawful or unjust way; carried away by 
avarice. 

A bishop than must be... patient, not a brawler, not 

lTim.fli.8. 

w m Ho is so bast and covetous, 

Hell sell bis sword lor gold. 

H. iIimm tort wwl* . , ne.lr.3. 

Tito immrSr wS2&. L., X. w. OOTrtOTjOy (We-tM-ll), ado. With a (trong 

or inordinate desire to obtain and poeeege; ea- 
gerly; avariciously. 

H he care not for ’t, he will supply us easily : If he cov- 

— n lt> how lluU ltT 

gftah,T.ofA.,iv.S. 

IS (jmv'e-tus-nes), a. [< covetous + 

The ME. equiv. term was eovetise, q. v.] 
1* Strong desire; eagerness. [Bare or obso- 
lete.] 

When workmen strive to do better than well, 

They do confound their skill in covetousness. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 
9. The character of being covetous, in an evil 
sense ; a strong or inordinate desire of obtain- 


8. Specifically, in law, the status of a married 
woman considered as under the cover or ppw- 
er of her husband, and therefore ealled a feme 
covert At common law coverture disabled a woman 
making ooutracts to the prejudice of herself or her 
sad without his allowance or confirmation. Also 

covert-way (kuv'6rt-wfi), a. Same as covered 
ip ay (which see, under covert v. t.). 
com (kuv'et), v. [Early mod. E. also cuvet; 
< ME. eoveten, mmmen, coveytm , < AF. euveiter. 
OF. coveiter, covotter . F. oonvoiter (with inserted 
n) at Pr. eobeitar, oubitar (cf . Sp. codietar as Pg. 
eobigar, cubigar^ covet, < Sp. oodicia « Pg. eo- 


ground-dot, and theturned projective is arched 
with timber, lathed, and plastered. 

The covings were formerly placed at right angles to the 
face of the wall, and the ernmney was finished in that 
manner. Qwilt, Bncye. of Arch., p. MS. 

Tnrti0ft * ,lde# whioh oonneot 

eovinonst (kuv'i-nus), a. [< covin + -our.] De- 
ceitful; collusive; fraudulent. Also spelled 
covenous. 

covin-treet, it. [< covin*, cove a*, for covent, a 
meeting, + tree.} A tree marking a place of 
appointed or customary meeting; a trysfcing- 
tree; specifically, such a tree in front of a man- 
sion or castle, marking the spot where the laird 
received and took leave of his guest. [Scotch.] 

I love not the castle when the covin-tree bears such 
acorns as 1 see yonder. Scott, Quentin Durwerd, L 88. 

COW 1 (kou), a. ; pL cows (koua), old pL hint (kin), 
f < ME. 0010 , how, cou, cu, leu , pi. hf, hie, hie, 
huy (> mod. So. hue), also in double pi. form 


ownywr, ownynriwwii, x op. www* = w mum , a owroig or moramate aesire or ODtam- 
biga, eubiga, < ML. eupiditia : see eovetise) as It. ing and possessing something, without regard 
o ubitare, covet, < ML. as if *oupiditare, desire, to law or justice; overbearing avarice, 
covet, < cupidita(t-\s, desire (> ult. E. cupidity), 

§m4im, desirous, < cujpere, desire: see cupidous, 

Cupid .] L trans. 1. To desire or wish for with 
eagerness ; desire earnestly to obtain or possess : 
in a good sense. 

Me llketh it well for that thow coveytest proweeee and 
valour. Merlin (B. E. T. 8.), ill. SSL 

Covet earnestly the beet gifts. 1 Cor. xiL 81. 



The nature of man doth extremely covet to have 
what in his understanding fixed and immovable. 


Both parties had an inordinate desire to have that they 
had not, and that is covetousness. 

Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VL, I860. 

Ontof the heart of men proceed evil thoughts, . . . cov- 
etousness. Hark vii. 22. 

The character of covetousness is what a man generally 
acquires more through some niggardliness or ill grace in 
little end inconsiderable things than in expenses of any 
consequence. Pope, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 


.^Uodlu* fixed „d tamoyM,. *•“'*'*' 

Bacon, A^ruoraxHit ol Leaning, U. m coyetU (M-vet'ft), ». [See eove l, oovingA A 

for woldlng framewort; a 

gard to the rights of outers, wish to gam pos- < jjJ;. covey, cove, < OF. eoveye, oovee, F. oouvde 

g for, as that (* i t oavati; alu ' 


session of in an unlawful way ; long for, 
which it is unlawful to obtain or possess. 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house. Ex. xx. 17. 

O hlinde desire : oh high aspiring harts. 

The country Squire doth oouet to be Knight. 

Gascoigne , Steele Glas (ed. Arber), p. 61. 
■iflyn. 1 and S. To long for, hanker after, aspire to.— 2. 
To lust after. 

II. intranSo To have or indulge inordinate 
desire. 

The love of money is the root of all evil ; which while 
some coveted after, they have erred from the faith. 

1 Tim. vL 10. 
1*11 rather keep 

That which 1 have, than, coveting for more, 

Be east from poesibllity of all. Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 4. 

COVet&ble (kuv'e-ta-bl), a. [< covet + -able.} 
That may be coveted. 

coveter (kuv'e-t*r), n. [< ME. covey tore ; < covet 
+ -cr.] One who covets. 

We ben no coueyteris of yuelts Wyd\f t 1 Cor. x. 6. 

oovettogly (kuv'e-tdng-li), adv. With eager 
desireio possess. 

Most covetingly ready. B. Jenson, Cynthia’s Bevels. 

OOTOtiaet, ft. [< ME. eovetise, coveitise , < AF. 
*ouveittse, OF. coveitise, F. convoitise ■= Pr . cu- 
UUma sec OSp. eobdicia, Bp. codioia as Pg. cobica , 
eubiga as It. eupidigia, cupidestta, < ML. cupidi- 
tia, equiv. to L. cupidita(U)s, desire, < cuptdus, 
desirous: see cupidity ana covet.} Covetous- 
ness; avarice; avaricious desire. 

Couetise to oonne and to knows sciences 
Putts outs of paradys Adam and Eue. 

Piers Plowman (C), xviL 228. 

A olergyman most not be oovetous, much lemfor eovetise 
must he neglect his cure. 

Jet. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), H. 241. 

OOVeitftXfcMS (kuv'e-tiv-nes; 

(< covet + 4w) + 
acquisitiveness, 2. 

O OntOM (kuv'e-tus), a. [< ME. coveitous, 
oovaMous, covetous t covetus , etc., < AF. 'cuveitus, 
oovetous, OF. oovoitous, F. eomoiteux as Pr. o o- 
beitos, eubtoos (cf. Sp. o odiehso m Pg. eobigoso ) 
m It. eubtoooo. < ML. as if 'eqtiditoeus (of. owpi~ 
diosus, mmmmus), < L. supidita{U)s, desire: 
mm meet*} L Veiy desirous ; eager for ao- 
ouisition: in a good sense: as, covetous of wis- 
dom, virtue, or learning. 

. the bretouns pressed to the bateflt as thel that were 
desbous to lute and o o s Ko m s to do ehiualria. 9 

JfsriOi (E. E. T. B.X fiA 61ft. 


; also cova, covo, and aug. oovone- 

Florio), a brood, a flock of birds, esp. of par- 
tridges, < cover, F. cower (= It. covare), brood, 
sit on, lurk, or lie hid : see cove*, an a cf . cou - 
vade, a doublet of covey 1 .'] 1. In hunting, spe- 
cifically, a flock of partridges ; hence, in gen- 
eral use, a flock of any similar birds. 

The Sport and Bace no more he minds ; 


Neglected Tray and Pointer lie ; 
And Covies unmolested fly. 


Prior, Alma, i. 


There would be no walking in a shady wood without 
springing a covey of toasts. Addison, Guardian. 

Mr. Harrison soared up some coveys ot the frankolin, a 
large bird reeembling the pheasant. 

B. Taylor , Lands of the Saracen, p. *261. 

9. A company; a party; a bevy. 

Thou shalt have a monopoly of playing confirmed to 
the© and thy oovey, under the emperor's broad seal. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, v. 1. 
*=8yn. Pack. Brood, etc. See Sock. 
oovey 9 (kdM), n. [< + dim. -ey 1 .] Same 

as cove*. 

co-vibrato (k6-vi'brat), v. i. [< oo- 1 + vibrate.} 
To vibrate along with another or others. 
[Kaxe.] 

When the vibrations are so rapid that there are sixteen 
complete movements back and forth in a second, an en- 
tirely different sensation is produced, which we call sound ; 
... a special nerve— the auditive— is organised to re- 
spond to or oo-vikrate with them. 

Le Conks, Sight, Int, p. 12. 

OQVld (kfl'vid), a. [< Pg. covado, also ooto = Sp. 
oodo as F. coude, a cubit, < lueubitum, a cubit : 
soe covado, cubit.} A variable measure of length 
in use in India and neighboring countries. The 
oovidi of Batavia, Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta are stat- 
ed at from 16 to 18.6 inches; those of Mocha and Sumatra 
at from 16 to 16 inches. The oovld of China is the e hih, 
nes), n. [< 'coveUve equal to 14. l inches. 

] In phren., same as OOflnH (kttT'in), ». [Also eoeims.eoven, < ME. 

ooeta, oovtos, eovj/ne, oovejfne, < AF. eotine, OF. 
cov in e, oovaHne, emmine, later couvine, a se- 
cret agreement, a plot, < coventr, come together, 
agree : lee covenant.} I. A secret agreement; 
secret fraud; collusion. 

Yt Shall troely and plainly dlsoloae, open, vtter and re- 
ueale, and shew the same vnto this said fellowship, with- 
•at frauds, colour, eouin, or delay. _ 

HaUstyt s Voyages, I. 262. 

Specifically— 9. In Jaw, a collusive agreement 
between two or more to prejudice a third per- 
son; deoeitful contrivance, 
la 1888 they issued a proclamation forbidding all con- 

TSiSr.ISftooh *£& d pMjoetnn, u 

WAiSSS FmmSSSSSXa. wlMfflfihoofi* ia built to M to piojoet or« the 


it, b vo. mm, 

MLG. ho, hu, 


led, IVKU S 

IA). ho as OHG. ehuo. cihua , MHG. huo, hu, G. 
huh = Icel. kjr (acc. hu) as Sw. Dan. ho (Goth, 
not found), a cow, « Oir. bdss Gael, bd, a cow, 
a* W. biw, cattle, kiue, ^ L. bos (both), m., 
also t (the fern, being also more distinctly ex- 
pressed by bosfemina , or else by another word, 
caeca , a cow, related to E. oar), an ox, a bull or 
cow (whence nit. E. beef (which is thus a doub- 
let of cow), bovine, etc.), as Gr. /few? (pop), m. and 
f., an ox. a bull or cow, = Skt. go, a cow. a bull.] 
1. The female of the genus Bos or ox (the male 
of which is called a bull, or in a restricted 
sense an oar). See or.— 9. The female of vari- 
ous other luge animals, the male of which is 
termed a bull, as of many ruminants, of eared 
seals, etc.— 3f. A timid person; a coward. 

The veriest cow in a company brags most 

Cotgrave (under offer). 

gambl e now. see humble. 

COW* (kou), v. t. [< ME. *bouen (f ), not found, 

< Icel. higa, cow, force, tyrannise over, an Sw. 
hufoa, check, curb, subdue, = Dan. hue, bow, 
coerce, subdue; further oonneotiousunknown.1 
To depress with fear; cause to shrink or erouen 
with fear; daunt the spirits or courage of; in- 
timidate; overawe. 

Accursed be that tongue that tells me sa 
For it hath cow’d my better part of man f 

Shak., Macbeth, v. 7. 

■InL To overawe, Intimidate, abash, daunt 
COW* (kou), n. [Origin obscure.] 1, In wh»- 
tng, a wedge placed behind a crab or gin-start 
to prevent it from revolving. — 9. A kind of 
self-acting brake formerly employed on inclined 
planes; a trailer. E. if. Knight. 

COW 4 (kou), n. [A reduced form of cowl 1 , q. v.] 
The top of a chimney which is made to move 
with the wind; a cowl. See cowl 1 , 3. 
oowty (kou), v. t. [A vet. of coll: toe coll 1 .] 
To cut; dip. [Seotwh.] 

Bat we will cow our yellow locks, 

A little abune our brae, 

Wedding qf Robin Hood and Little John (Cbild^MUds, 

C0W*t (kou), #». [< cow t>.] A cut or clip, 
especially of the hair: as, he has gone to the 
barber's to get a cow. [Scotch.] 
cowage, ft. See cowhage. ^ 

cowan (kou'an); n. [Origin unknown. j 1. One 
whose occupation is the building of dry stone 
walls: used especially of one who has not 
been regularly trained in the mason’s trade. 
[Scotch.] Hence— 9. One who is not a Free- 
ttason. 

coward (kou'lrd^a. and a. [< ME. coward, eoe- 
ard, cueard (as OFlem. kwwaerd » Pr. court am 
OSp. couarde, cobarde, cobardo, Sjp. cobarde m 
Pg. cobarde , oovarde » It. oodardo, a coward, 
cowardly; all these being appar. derived from 
or adapted from the OF.), < AF. couard, eouart, 
cuard, OF. couard ( coiiard ), coward, comart, eu- 
art, coart F. couard, a coward, orig. as an epi- 
thet of the timid hare (called la cowards ou la 
court cowe, 4 the bobtail’; > OFlem. huwaerd, 
ME. Cuwaert, Kywart, as the name of the hare in 
<< Beynaxd,thef ©x,”tr.byCaxton; WUcuardus, 
a hare), with allusion also perhaps to a cowed 
dog with its tail between its legs (cf . OF. Won 
couard , in heraldry, a lion with its tail between 
its legs), orig. an adi., with the depreeiative 
suffix -ard, ( having a (snort, drooping, or other- 
wise ridiculous) tail’ (cf. OF. couarde, t, a tail, 
eouart, m., a rump or haunch, as of venison), 

< OF. cone, cowe, ooe, F. queue -m Pr, coa m Sp, 



coward 


1820 


Pg. It eoda, < L. eauda, LL. ML. also eoda, Hl tfwnM tm mrdlih enmndwop . _ . 

tail: see eauda, cue 1 , queue. The word covard *" lot ^ Mt ' . ®“* f*" c * ody ' 

hM been more or leu associated in E. with COWardlinOU (kon'ftrd-U-nee), ». Want of 
cowl, the animal (‘one afraid of a cow, 'or ‘hav- courage ; timidity ; cowardioe. 
ing tne heart of a sow/ whence the aceom. form I know not whether be more deteete cowardUnm or 

cowheart: see cotrl, n., 3), with cowherd^ (as- cruelty. hp. tfott, Characters, The Valiant Man. 

Burned to be a timid person ; whence the aceom. cowardly (kou'ftrd-li). a. [< coward + -fy 1 .] 


3. One of a band oC 
Am erican rerolutioni c __ _ 

ing to the British who Infe s t ed tht aiS* 
tral ground between the British sad American 
lines in the neighborhood of New Tork and 
plundered the wQgS or revolutionists. 


sumeato oe a tjmia person; wnence nne acoom. cowaraij (Jrou&ra-uh a. ^ oowara + -iy*.j we* Cheater County . . . wuntrnnmctauwtw-mm 
Bpelling of cowherd a , cowkeardP), with cow*, in* 1. Wanting courage to face danger, or to in- at the mercy of the revotatkmary baodifttt called theCoi* 
timidate, and with cower, crouch as with fear.] our harm or pain; timid; timorous; fearful; toy#. Xeefcy, Eng. in 18th Cent, «tr. 

La. 1, One who lacks courage to meet danger; — ‘ a - - “ -* * - 

one who shrinks from exposure to possible 
harm of any kind; a timid or pusillanimous 


pusillanimous. cow-bunting (kou'bun'ting), * 

Faithless alike to hia people and hi# tool#, the King did bird* 1. 

OOW-aJf(kou'kM),*. A female oslf. 


Bee free* 


from fear of danger or harm; 
fitting a coward : as, a cowardly 


2. 

mean; base; 
action. 

The policy of reserve ha# been stigmatised, and some* 
times Justly, as cowardly, but it is usually safe. 

H. N. Omnham, Short Studies, p. 77. 
faint-hearted, chicken-hearted. 


person; a poltroon; a craven. 

When Merlin saugh that he dide a-blde. he cried lowde, 

“ What, coward, w her- fore a-bideste thow r whl doete thow 
not that thow haste vndirtaken, for it is sene that thow 
arte a-ferde.” Merlin (R E. T. 8.), ii. 821. 

Coward* die many times before their deatha ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Shak., J. C. f U. 2. 

2. In her,, an animal 
hanging down, or turned 

is a lion or other beast ui jpmy. ai»v war. ^ i 
*gyn. 1. Coward, Poltroon , Craven , Dastard , Pusillani • umnmy. 

mono (person) express an ignoble quality of tear, or tear He sharply reproved them as men of no courage, who 
showing itself in dishonorable ways. Coward, is the gen- had most cowardly turned their backs upon their enemies, 
eral word, covering the others, is most often used, and Knolls*. OOW-GTOSS (kou'kres), *1. A coarse kind of cress, 

COWKdon«(kou'!Mu.),a. [<«*r««J + oue.] 

person’s cowardice seem contemptible. The distinction Cowardly. Barret, OOWOUmb^ (koii kum-ber), ft. A form Of OU- 


1'fHTrAB ati tod with tb a tail »"»rdly, craven, faint-hearted, chicken-hearted. TTliirTN a 

”5'®"*?* ^ * Ci . cowardly (kou'ard-ln, adv. K coward + -ly 2 .] 0OW-0berTll(kou , ohfer'vil),». A 

o? of a coward; dishonorably; of Charophyllum nteestre, an 

basely. pUnt of “Krone, found in had 


cow-catcher (kou'kaeh'Sr), ft. A strong frame 
in front of a locomotive, for removing obstruc- 
tions, such as strayed eattle, from the rails. 
It is generally made of wrought-lron In the tom of a 
coned wedge, having a fiat wedge-shaped bottom bar placed 
a few inches above, and extending across and a linls be- 
yond, the rails. Also called pilot, * 

* popular name 
umbelliferous 
, hedge-banks and 

woods, and said to be eaten by eattle. Also 
called cow-parsley, cow-weed. See chervil. 


contemptible. 

tween them is not clearly marked. A poltroon has some- 


what more of the mean-spirited and contemptible in his 
character ; a craven skulks away, accepts any means of 
escape, however dishonorable, from a dangerous position, 
duty, etc. ; a dastard is base, and therefore despicable, in 
his cowardice. Dastard is the strongest of these words. 
A pusillanimous person is, literally, one of little courage ; 
bis cowardice Is only the most conspicuous part of a gen- 
eral lack of force in mind aud character, making him spir- 
itless and contemptible. 

I was a coward on Instinct. Shak., l Hen. IV, 

Hot ... is the peace principle to be carried into effect 
by fear. It can never be defended, it can never l>e execut- 
ed by coward*, Emerson, Mlsc., p. 197. 

West, My heart for anger burns, I cannot brook it. 

K, Hen. Be patient, gentle Earl of Westmoreland. 

Clif, Patience is for poltroons, and such as he ; 

He durst not sit there had your father liv’d. 

Shak., 8 Hen. VI., i. 1. 

Vonder comes a knight. 

... A craven ; how he hangs his head. 

Tennyson, Geraint 


Come, you're as mad now as he’s cowardous, cumber, once in regular literary use, but now 

Middleton and Rowley, Pair Quarrel, ill. 1. rega rded as only provincial, 
cowardryt (kou'^rd-ri), n. [Early mod. E. cow - COWdie-gum (kou di-gum), ft. 
ardrie, oowardree; < coward + -rt/.] Cowardice. 


Same as kauri- 


Be therefore counselled herein by me, 

And shake off this vile harted coward ree. 

Spenser, Mother Hub. Tale. 

cowardship (kou'$rd-ship), ». [< coward + 
., it 4. ship.'] The state or fact of being a coward. 
[Rare.] 

A very dishonest paltry boy. and more a coward than a 
hare : his dishonesty appears in leaving his friend here in 
necessity, and denying him ; and for his cowardship, ask 
Fabian. Shak., T. S„ ill 4. 


cow-doctor (kou'dok'tqr), n. I 
sioian. Also called cow-leech. 


A veterinary phy- 


COWbane (kou'b&n), n. A popular name of the 
Cicuta virosa, or water-hemlock: so named from 
its supposed injurious effect upon cows. See 
Cicuta.— Spotted OOWbane, a similar species of the 
United States, C. maculata. 

You are all recreants and dastards; and delight to live COW-bOCk (kou'bek), n. [Origin unknown.] A 
in slavery to the nobility. Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 8. preparation of hair and wool used for hats. 

The pusillanimous monarch knew neither when to pun- COW-bcll (kou'bel), ft. 1. A bell (usually of 
ish nor when to pardon. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., i. a. a rounded oblong shape and dull, heavy tone) 


EL a. 1. Lacking courage: timid; timorous; 
fearful; craven: as, a coward wretch. 

O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me ! 

Shak., Rich. III., v. 3. 

Is there, for honest poverty, 

That hangs his head, an’ a’ that? 

The orewnf slave, we pass him by, 

We dare be poor for a* that. < . , „ _ . 

Rums, For A’ That COW-Urd (kou'btord), ft. 
2. Of or pertaining to a coward; proceeding rine bird of Ameri 
from or expressive of fear or timidity: as, a 
coward cry; coward tremors. 

Be men of spirit ! 

Spurn coward passion t 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, v. 8. 

He had no painful pressure from without, 

That made him turn aside from wretchedness. 

With coward fears. Wordsworth. 


■ (kou'fcr), r. i. [< ME. couren , < IoeL kHra 

j Sw. kura s= Dan. kure, lie quiet, rest, doie ; 
prob. related to Ioel. Joyrr, older form heirr, 
quiet, sb Sw. quar, remaining, =r Dan. ktasr, 
silent, quiet, as Goth, kwairrus, gentle, m MHG. 
kiirre , G. kirre, tame. G. kauem, squat in a cage, 
is from kaue, a cage (see cave*, cage). W. cwrian, 
cower, is prob. from the E.] To sink by bend- 
ing the knees ; crouch ; squat ; stoop or sink 
downward, especially in fear or shame. 

To liur f their] God Seraphin the gomes [people] son all 
Moure aoune on hur knees [&J lcarpen these woraes. 

Alisaunder of Macedoine (E. E. T. 8.), 1. 668. 

Our dame sits cowering o’er a kitchen fire. Dryden, 

She cowered low upon the ground, 

With wild eyes turned to meet her fate. 

William Morris , Earthly Paradise, H 80. 


tu uw wiiwwuuui w. jxh anm- cows; a dairyman; I 

can name of the bladder-campion, Silenexnflata. ^sa / Wm’flsM n 
cowberry (kou'ber # i),».; pi. cowberries (-}*). «S5%KSS’S 


designed to be attached to the neck of a cow cow-feeder (kou'fd^dCr), n. One who feeds 
to indicate her whereabouts.— 2. An Amen- P ^ WIK . a dairyman; a cowherd. 

A name of various fishes 

[< cow^+ berryK Anameof 

the plant Yaccinium Vitis-Idcea or red huckle- porpoise of the family Delphinida i, of the western eoast of 
berrv. See Vaccinium. the united States. (2) The grampus, Globicephalus melas. 

J ‘ - 1. An oscine passe- l New England.! (c) An ostraciouuSd fish, Sstracion qua- 

onging to the family 
leteridce and genus Molothrus ; especially, M. 
ater or M. pecoris, so called from its accompany- 
ing cattle. it is 

polygamous and 
parasitic, deposit- 
ing its eggs in the 
nests of other 
birds, like the 
European cuckoo, 
and leaving them 
to be hatched by 
the foster-parents. 

The male Is from 7f 
to 8 inches loi^. 




Cow4Uh (OstrmcSm fumdriterm). 


dricome, with strong antrorse supraocular apinea, like 
horns, common in tropical Atlantic waters, and occasionally 
found along the southern ooast of the United States. Also 
called cuckold, (d) A local name In Orkney of sundry oval 
bivalve shell-fish, as clams. 

Sight of pasture for 


glossy black 

metallic sheen and nn m M *. >v n : > 
a chocolate-brown C0W-ttt6 (*OU gat), 
head; the female cattle. See gate. 


oowardt (kou'Jrd), v. t. [< ME. cowarden, oou- 
arden, < OF. coarder, F. cowarder; from the 
noun.] To make afraid. 

Which eowardeth a man's heart 

IF. Swinderby, Letter in Foxe’s Martyrs. 

cowardice (kou'jtr-dis), n. [< ME. cowardis, 

•ise, - yse , < OF. couardise, F. cowardice (as It. 
codardigia), cowardice, < couard, etc., coward : 
see coward, n.] Want of courage to face dan- 
ger, difficulty, opposition, etc. ; dread of expo- 

sure to harm or pain of any Idnd; fear of con- OOW-JSMS (kon'gria), n. 1 . A specie, of clover, 

sequences; puaJlaniinity; dishonorable fear. ZmtSri oSm tat£2 medium, resembling the common ml 

Ye be come hlder to hide jow for eomrxUm. warmer pwU of AnMrlca JUw wtaMW ud ma clover, at one time much cultivated in Englan d. 

JTwKnfB.B.T. s.). Ui. 40*. bunting. —8. Swne a. hnoUffrau. Pcbggoutum avioulare. 

8. A name sometimes given in Great Britain to oowlMM (kon'U), a. {Also written oouhaoe. 
the rose-colored pastor, Potior (ThrommaphiUu) comage. and eomitek (sa aceom. form, as f t 


Cow-bird ( Meteihrus mter). 


is i mailer and 
dull dark-brown- 
ish. This species is 
very abundant in 


I scarcely ever knew s cow-gate given up tor want of 
ability to obtain a oow. 

A. Hunter, Georgical Essays, H 196. 


"Bis not his 

That acta such wonders, but our cowardice 

Lust's Dominion, iv. 2. 
Full of cowardioe and guilty shame. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

•tyn. Poltroonery, dastardliness, cowardliness. 
cewwrdiet.H. [ME., < OF. couardie, cuardie (a 
Pr. coardia = Bp. cobardia as Pg. oobardia m 
It. codardia ), cowardice, < couard, etc., coward: 
see coward, n.] Cowardice. Chaucer. 
oowardise (kou'Sr-dlz), V. t. [< coward 4* -toe.] 
To render cowardly. [Obsolete or rare.] 

Wickedness naturally tends to dishearten and cowardis* 
man. J. Scott, Sermon before the Artillery Company (1680). 

cowardlike (kou'ftrd-llk), a. Like a coward; 
cowardly; pusillanimous. [Bare.] 


roeeus. Mm$Mmray. 

COW-blackbird (kou'blak'btrd), n. Same as 
cow-bird, 1. 

cow-blakea (kou^bUks), n.pl Dried cow-dung 
used as fuel. 

ODW-boy (kou'boi), n. 1. A boy who takes 
charge of cows of drives them to and from 
pasture.-— 2. On the great plains of the west- 
ern United States, a man employed by a stock- 


mwi'4 iteh), < ami, katedueh, JMmA, cow- 
hage.] 1. (a)Thehairsoftitopc^of alegumi- 
nous plant, Mucumaprurieni. The podis covered 
with s^hick coating ofshert, atiir, brittle brown 
which areratroraely serrate toward the top. Thsr 
penetrate the lUa, and product an tntolwabls 1 
c Thay arc employed medicinally at a mechanical umL 
(b) The entire pods of if. vntriens. ( c ) ' 
plant itaelf .— 2. In the West Indies, a euphor- 
biaoeous shrub, Acidoton urem, bearing osp- 


man or ranchman in the ewe of grasing cattle, m ^ u C0TW#d ^ gtiagtog ha^s. nalwmw 
doing his work on horseback. tnnt rigton e 

Colorado is not a State of homes, and it never will be a rototM Ms, with hlsptdcamideiL—OeWhSfS 

populon. State, ilk. Kavtata, ttb . dtatatat at miam' Cfcnpy. foe fo r t . 4 m e fo rqg^ 

Man* Md ot om&v* hate.' S. JL foe., CTUL m 




'im 




M«MMil iwh’mij, ». The loot of a eow or 
^»U boiled to a aelatlaoM wmaUteoej. 
ooW-lMa ) O^ou' tro), m The lleld-eoepwort, 8a- 
wmaria raoearia. 


mod. B. also 
One whoee oeeu- 


ponaria 

aowhacA* 

potion la the owe of cattle. 

And for her take her cattail fedd awhile, 

And for her sake a cowMeord rile became 
the servant of Admetns, cowheard vile. 

Bponaar, F. Q., in. *L 88. 

OOftoi^t. He [Early mod. E. also cowheard: 
866 coward, i».] A former false spelling of aw- 
ard shnnlating cowherd 1 . See coward. 

OOWJlide (kou'hld), n. and a. Ln.1, The skin 
of a eow wepaeed for tanning, or the thick 
coarse leather made from it — 8. In the United 
States, a stout flexible whip made of braided 
leather or of rawhide. 

XX. a. Made of the leather called cowhide : 
as, heavy cowhide boots. 

eowhlde (kou'hld^ v. t. ; pret. and pp. cowhided, 
ppr. cowhiding. [< cowhide, n. 9 2.J To beat or 
whip with a cowhide. 

He got fci* akin well beaten —eow-Mded, at wc may say — 
hy Charles XXL Carlyle, MiscTTlV. 866. 

OOW-hitch (kon'hich), n. Aottf.. a slippery or 
lubberly hitch or knot. 

oow-hooked (kou'hokt), a. With the hocks 
turning inward like those of aoow: said of dogs. 

OOW-hoUM (kou'hous), n. r< ME. couhous; < 
cow* + house.] A house or building in which 
cows are kept or stabled. 

OOWish 1 (kou'ish), a. [In form < cowl + -wA* ; 
the sense imported from coward.'] Timorous ; 
fearful; cowardly. [Bare.] 

It is the cowieh terror of his spirit, 

That dares not undertake. Skak., Lear, Iv. 2. 

OOWish 3 (kou'ish). n. [Prob. of Amer. Ind. 
origin.] A plant found in the valley of the Co- 
lumbia river, probably some species of Peuce- 
danum. The root is of the size of a walnut, 
and resembles in taste the sweet potato. 

COWitch (kou'ioh). n. Same as oowhage. 

COW-keepor (kou'kfi'pAr), «. One whose busi- 
ness is to keep cows ; a dairyman ; a herdsman. 

Here’s my master, Victorian, yesterday a cow-keeper, and 
to-day a gentleman. Longfellow , 8panish Student, L 2. 

COW-killer (kou'kil'Cr), n. One who or that 
which kills cows.-Oow-klllerant, a Texan species of 
hymenopterous insects, of the family MutiUida: so called 
from the popular belief that these wasps, which superfi- 
cially resemble ants, kill cattle by their stinging. 

cowl 1 (konl), n. [< ME. cowle, ooule (also cowl, 
cowle (written couel couele ), and cuoel, kuvele 
appar. after the Ioel. kufl), < AS. ciUe, cuhle, 
eagle, cugele (the form *eufl given in some dic- 
tionaries is not authenticated) as D. hotel = 
MLQ. hogel, koggel, kagel^so howl, LGh kagel 
m OHG. ougeld, euguld, MHO. kugele, O. kugel, 
hogel as Icel. kufl (appar. from the Celtic, or 
from the supposed AS. form # ct^) = OF. ooule, 
cole m Pr. oogula m Sp. ooguUa » Pg. eogula = 
It. ououUa, ooootta, formerly also cuoula, f., also 
cuouUo, formerly cueuglio, cucuUo, m., as W. 
owcwU mfl so Ir, coehal, < L. cuouuus. m.. LL. 
also euemla. t, a covering (for the bead, for 
the feet, or tor merchandise), a cap or hood fas- 
tened to a garment, in ML. esp. a monk’s hood. 
Hence (from L.) oueuUate, etc.] 1. A hood 
attached to a gown or robe, and admitting of be- 
ing drawn over the head or of being worn hang- 
ing on the shoulders; worn chiefly by monks, 
and characteristic of their dress or profession. 

What dtff ar more (you ay) than c ro w n and ooiat / 

Pope, lasay on Han, It. 188. 

8. A garment with a hood (esttf* capuUata), 
black or gray or brown, varying la length in 
different ages and according to the usages of 
different orders, but having these two perma- 
nent characteristics, that ft covered the head 
and shoulder*, and that it was without sleeves. 
CWt. JMet Hence— 8. A monk. 

■swftajP. > 

Tm mya au, Tearing Oak. 
4. A covering, originally eowlntaaped, tor th« 
tog, of * ohimaoy or too upper end ol » ao&atoo 
o> ventilating shaft, bums to ton with «ha 
wind, Jatoadad to a*«kt vontflatton.— B. 


A wire eap or ««p on tiptop of « leeomotfe 
tnnnei 

oowl 8 (km)), n. [Formerly ipelled coni; < MR 
•cowl, earlier omd (in ootnp. awM y, oowl- 
•toff), < OP. ewel, Inter onomw, * little tab, dim. 
of eow, o tnb, rot, < L. eopo, a tub, vat, cask, 
later a caps see cop, eo op.] An old name in 
•one parts of Eastland for a tab or large y easel 
for holding liquids; specifically, a large vessel 
for water, to be carried on a pole between two 
persons. 

That the eomyn. heae the Cowl* to mete tie with. 

SitffUth CHUm (K, E. T. 8 A p. S71. 

oow-lndyt (kou'li'di), ». An insect of the fam- 
ily CoeeMtUda; a ladybird or a ladybng. 

A paire of buskins they did bring 
Of the cow-ladyu oorau wing. 

Muemm Delieim (1066). 

cowled (konld), a. [< ooreP- + -ed •.] 1. Wear* 
ingaeowl; hooded. 

Tet not for all hie faith ean tee 
Would I that cowled churchman be. 

Emereon, The Problem. 
While X stood observing, the measure of enjoyment was 
filled up by the nnbargafiied spectacle of a white-cowled 
monk trndglng up a road which wound into the gate of 
the town. H. Jam**, Jr. t Trans. Sketches, p. 212. 

8. Shaped like a cowl ; oneullate: as, a cowled 
leaf. 

cow-leech (kou'ldch), n. Same as cow-doctor. 
C@ff4eedli]|g (kou'16'ching), n. The act or art 
of healing the distempers of cows. 

COW-Iick (kou'lik), n. A tuft of hair which pre- 
sents the appearance of hair that has been 
licked by a eow, as on herself or on a calf, out 
of its proper position and natural direction. 
Also called calf-lick. 

cowl-muscle (xoul ' mus ' 1), n. The trapesius 
muscle : from its other name cucuUarie (which 
see). 

aowlstafft (koul'st&f), n.; pi. cowlctawc (-stttvs). 
[Also written, erroneously) coleetaff. coltstaff, 
coUtaff; ME. cupels tqf.< cuvel, cotU, E. cowlfl, + 
staf, £. staff.] A staff or pole on which a tab 
or other vessel or weight is supported between 
two persons. 

Go take np these clothes here, quickly; where’s the 
couLetaft Skak., JAW. of W., Hi. 8. 

Instead of bills, with coletavee come : instead of spears, with 
spits. B. Joneon, Tale of a Tub, 11L 2. 

TO ride upon a oowlstafft, to be henpecked, as husbands 
who allow themsehrea to be abused by their wives. 

I know there are many that wear horns and ride daily 
upon coltetavee; but this prooeeds not so often from the 
fault of the females as the silliness of the husband, who 
knows not how to manage a wife. Howell , Letters, iv. 7. 

OOW-man (kou'man), n. A stock-owner ran 
owner of cattle ; a ranchman. [Western U. S.] 

A gloomy outlook for the future of the cow-man. 

New York Evening Poet, Jan. 14, 1887. 



Money Cowry (Qyprma montt * ), 
natural rise. 


(kou'm&s), n. A pageant on St. 

John’s day. June 24th, at Dunkirk in French 
Flanders (formerly held by the English). 

Thus ended the eowmau, a show scarce exceeded by any 
in the known world. Town and Country Magasine, 1789. 

cow-milker (kou'mil'kftr), n. One who milks 
cows; any mechanical device for milking cows. 

CO-WOrk (kd-wCrk'), v. i. [< co-i + work.] To 
work jointly; cooperate. 

OO-warker (k6-w6r'k6r), n. [< oo- 1 + worker.] 
One who works with another; a corporator. 

Co-worken with God. South, Sermons, IIL xL 

COWp (koup), v. and n. See coupl. 

OOW-papa (kou'paps), n. A local English name 
of an alcyonarian polyp, Aleyonarium digitatum. 
W8-fl 


OOW-paranip (kou # pto # nip), n. 

• of tne genus Herackum (which 

A path or track made 


Also eaifed dead-mews-flngers. 

COW-paraley (kou'p&rs , li), n. Same as cow- 
chervil 

^ _ _ _ A wild umbel- 
liferous plani 
see). 

OOW-9«th (kou'pith), *. 
by oom. 

Country lasses ... see nothing unoommon or heroic In 
following a cow-path. 

C . D. Warner, Their Pilgrimage, p. 184. 

OOW-paa (kou'pfi), n. A plant, Pigna CaUang. 
See pea. 

OOWpan-Urd (kou'pen-bdrd), n. Same as cow- 
bird. 

Oowperian (kou-or kc-pfi'ri-an), o. Pertai ning 
to or disco vered by william Cowper, an English 
anatomist (1666-1709).— Oowpsrlan glands, in va- 
rious animals, a pair of access or y prosiatto or urethral 
gianda of lobulated or folUoular ttructure. wbidt pour a 
mttoous secretion into the urethra. In man they are email, 
•bout the eiae of a pea, lying beneath the membranous 
pottton of the urethra, eloee behind the buUyaad emp* 
wm into tb# bulbous portlou of the tmot Tbtir ttm, 


wmoa fair la diffeiwit anixnala to mmei 
jutmoah mops Mgbiyder eloped than tomsa. 
Abo called CcwpaftgUmds m£ gkuMw Oawperi. 
cow-pUot (kou'pi # lofc) f n. A fish, Pomacmtnw 
' sasaSusyCft a gtmn^i^Uve color, with 5 ar 6 
vertical Maektoh bands rather narrower than 
their in t ers paces , common in the West Indies, 
and extending along the southern coast of the 
United States. 

COW-plant (kou'plant), n. The Gymnema lacH- 
fera, an aaolepiadaeeous woody climber of Cey- 
lon, the milky juice of which is used for food 
by the Singhalese. 

oowpock (kou'pok), a. One of the pastnles of 
oowpox. 

cow-poison (kou / poi # sn), n. The DclphMum 
tromifoUum of California, a native larkspur. 

A pony used in herd- 
estem U. S. j 
I put spurs to the smart little cow-pony, and taped 
briskly down the valley. 

T. Eooeeoelt, Hunting Trips, p. 86, 

cowpox (kou'poki), n. A vaccine disease 
which appears on the teats of a cow, in the form 
of vesicles of a bine color, approaching to livid. 
These vesicles are elevated at the margin and depressed 
at the center; they are surrounded with inflammation, and 
contain a limpid fluid or virus which is capable of com- 
municating genuine cowpox to the human subject, and of 
conferring, m a great majority of instanoea, a complete 
and permanent security against smallpox. Alao called 
vaccinia. See vaccinatum. 

cow-quakes (kou'kwfiks), n. Same as quaking- 
grass. 

COWrie, n. See cowry. 

oowrie-pine (kou'ri-pln), n. See Xutfri. 

cowry (kou'ri), it.; pL cowries (-rix). (Also 
written cowrie, sometimes kouree, rep r. Hind. 
kauri, Beng. kari, a cowry.] 1. The popular 
name of Cyprcaa 
mone ta. a small 
yellowish-white 
shell with a fine 
gloss, used by 
various peoples 
as money, it is 
abundant in the 
Indian ocean, and 
is collected in the 
Maidive and East 
Indian in 

Ceylon, in Siam, and on part* of the African coast It was 
used In China as a medium of exchange in primitive times, 
before the introduction of a metallic currency, ami alao 
In Bengal, where, as late as 1864. 6.120 cowries were rook* 
oned ss equal to a rupee. It is still so employed in Africa, 
and in the countries of Further India. In Siam 6,400 cow- 
ries are equal to about It. 6d. of English money. 

The small shells called counriee are considered preserva- 
tives against the evil eye. 

E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians, L 828. 

8. In general, any shell of the genus Cypraa 
or family CyprceiacB. 

COW-shark (kou ' sh&rk), a. A shark of the 
family Hexanekidw or Notidanidat. 

cowslip (kou'sHp), n. [Early mod. E. also cow- 
slippc ; < ME. cowsHyppe , comyppc , cowslowpe, 
cowslope, oowslop , corruptly cowysleve (and cow- 
slek (Prompt. Parv.), ‘cow’s leek*), \ AS. ofi- 
slyppe, also cusloppe, cowslip, in one passage as- 
sociated with oxandyppe, oxan slyppe, i. e. oxslip, 
now written oxlip, as cowslip is taken as < oovrs 
lip ’ (“because the cow lieu this flower up with 
her lips ” — Minsheu), < cu, cow, + slyppe, sloppe 
(in this form only in the above compounds), 
the sloppy droppings of a cow (ME. sloppe, a 
puddle, £. slop*, q. v.), akin to slype, slfps^ a 
viscid substance, < slopen,m. of stHpan, dis- 
solve: see slopivn&sUp. The name alludes to 
the common habitat of the flower, in pastures 
and along hedges. In ME. it seems to have 
been applied to several different plants.] 1. 
The popular name of several varieties of Pri- 
mula veris, a favorite wild flower found in British 
pastures and hedge-hanks, and cultivated in the 
united States. It has umbels of small, buff-yellow, 
scented flowers on short pedicels. Its flowers have bean 
used aa an anodyne. 

The anofifa# taU her pensioners be ; 

In their gold costa spots you see. 

Shak., M. N. D.. it h 

8. In the United States, the more common 
name of the marsh-marigold, (kdtha palustHs.— 
Amsr lftsw oowallPt Dodecatkeon Meadia, sprlmulaceous 
plant of the middle and southwestern United States, also 
known as the tteori^-ttor.~>BllilOiS or Jerasalsm 
opwsUPkthe lungwort, Pulmonaria oflcinalie . — Oowallp 
ale, ale flavored with the blossoms of the oowsllp (Pri- 
mula veris), added after the fermentation. Sugar la added 
before bottling. Bickerduk*.— Cowslip Wine, a wine 
made by fermenting cowslips with sugar. It is nsed as a 
domestic soporific.— French or mountain cowaUp, the 
yellow auricula of the Alps, Primula A urictda.—VujdSk- 
ton OOWSllp, the Merteneia Virgimoa, from Its rsatm- 
htonot to the Jerusalem cowslip. 


oowiHpped 

OOWllipped (kou'slipt), a . [< cowslip + -ed 8 .] 
Adorned with cowslips. 

From rushes green, aud brakes, and cowdipped lawns. 

Keats. 

oow-stona (kou'stdn), n. A boulder of the 
greensand, [bocal,] 

COWt (kout), n. [Also oowte: see oofr.] A colt. 
[Scotch.] 

Yet aft a ragged oowte’s been known 
To make a noble aiver. Bums, A Dream. 

cow-tree (kou'trd), n. A name of various trees 
having an abundance of milly juice, especially 
of a South American tree, Itrosimum galacto- 
dendron, natural order Urticacete, and allied to 
the fig-tree. When the trunk Is incised, a rich, milky, 
nutritious juice, in appearance and Quality resembling 
cow's milk, is discharged in snob abundance as to render 
it an ‘ * 
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We will belabour you a Utile better, 

And beat a little more care into your cossc ombe . 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, it 1 


Important food-product to the natives of the region Exquisite, Beau, prig, popinjay, Jackanapes. The 

where H gruwa. Tlie tree la common In V.neiuela, stow- flnt five are uMd only oi men, the diilnguUapg ohar- 


cad an cpiaMvoni 
ticular membranes between t 

4. A fop; a v»ln, showy fellow ; aooaoeitedand + 

pretentions dunce. frnur (fmnar-y + -dL\ In amt., peraildng to 

1 cannot think I shall beoome a crmoomb, $he Qg fanominatum or coxa audio tiw lMfi 

"'■"tfa csansse,. « i , 

Am a oosBomb is a fool of parts, so is a flatterer a knave ** " * ani1 

of parts. BUeU, Tatter, No. 90S. swaim. 

About two o'clock In the morning, letters cams from 
London by our coxon, so they waked me. 

Am Diary , Harch SS, m 

oozopodite (kok-sop'p-dlt), n, [< L. com, the 
hip, + Qr.woif(irod-),s«K/^<, In Ar- 
thropoda, as a crustacean, the proximal joint of 
a developed limb by which the limb articulates 
with its somite or segment of the body. Morpho- 
logically it may be a protopodlte, or a coxopodite and a 


CusBombs and pedants, not absolute simpletons, are his 
one. Macaulay, MaciiiavellL 

6f. A kind of Bilver lace frayed out at the edges. 
Davies, 

It was as necessary to trim his light grey frock with a 
silver edging of coxcomb, that he might not appear worse 
than hiafelTow*. C. Johnston, Chryial, it 

6. Same as cockscomb, 2.«flyn. 4. Coxcomb, Fop, 


t grows. 

ing to the height of 100 feet The leaves are leathery, 
about 1 foot long and 8 or 4 Inches broad. The cow-tree 
of ParU is a sapotaceous tree, Mimusops data, the milk of 
which resembles cream in consistence, but is too viscid to 
be a safe article of food. Also called milk-tree. 
oow-troopinl (kou'trfi'pi-al), ». Same as cow- 
bird, See troopial. 

COW-weed (kouVed), n. Same as cow-chervil, 
COW-wheat (kou'hwdt), n. The popular name 
of plants of the genus MeUmpyrum, 

OOZt (koks), n. [Abbrev. from coxcomb,] A cox- 
comb. 


baitpodite together may represent a protopodlte. 
' ider protopodite. 


acteristtc of a coxcomb is vanity, whtch may be displayed ^^^^uxtrds; uusdey. See 

KeomopocUte 

bo broad as coxcomb, applying chiefly to one who displays + «&,] Of Or pertaining to a COXOpOdite S M. 

u.nlfu <M iImm anil naldniiu In AAnwonallnn nrlMi a Ian. ** «... 1 * nrm . — 9 


vanity in dress and pertness in conversation, with a ten- ntnetmnAiHn oAtm Hurbw 
dency to impertinence in manner. Dandy is applied only 

to one who gives excessive attention to elegance and per- ®OIOsWTMl ( JCOX-SO-SU 
hape affectation in dress. An exquisite is one who prides Sternum + -eL] Of or _ 
himself upon his superfine taste in dress, manners, lan- and the Sternum of an arthrODOd. 

^rtT< 

Bulwer, under exouidts,) Bean is an old name for one who COH* (XOi;, a, [\ MJu, coy, KOy, \ 


[< com + 
to the coxa 


Oo ; you’re a brainless cox, a toy, a fop. Bean, and FL 

coxa (kok'sjp. w. ; pi. coxa (-sd). [L.] If. The 
femur or thigh-bone. — 2. In anat, : (a) The hip- 
bone, os coxce or os innominatum. (ft) The 
hip-joint. — 3. In entom,, the first or basal joint 
(sometimes called 
the hip) of an in- 
sect’s leg, by which 
it is articulated to 
the body. It may be 
entirely uncovered, as in 
many flies, or received 
Into a coxal cavity or 
deep hollow in the lower 
surface of the thorax, as 
In most beetles. Cox* are said to be contiguous when 
those of a pair are close together, separate when there 
Is a space between them, distant when they are widely 



Leg of Carabotd Beetle, enlarged. 
<s, coxa ; 6, trochanter ; c, 
d, tibia; t, tarsus. 


vinent when they protrude from the coj 
shaped like a ball, tram- 


separate, 

cavities, globose when they are maiivu ■>■»« ■ wu, ,# 
verse when they lie across the body with the succeeding 
joint of the leg attached to the inner end. etc. These dis- 
tinctions are of great value in classification. Sometimes 
the coxa has a small accessory piece called the trochanter, 
which, however, is not a true joint Some of the older 
entomologists included the first two joints of the leg in 
the term coxa, the first being distinguished as the patella 
and the second as the trochanter. 

4. The basal joint of the leg of a spider or 
a crustacean; a coxopodite (which see), 
ooxagra (kok-sag'rft), n. [NL., < L. coxa , the 

hip, + Gr. hypa, a taking (used as in chiragra , - Byrom, Remarks. 

*** foUowing 016 coxoombity (koks'ko-mi-ti), «. [< coxcomb + 
4 . _«n TWaim-Ti* That which is inkeeping with the char- 

coxal (kok b» 1), o. [< coxa + -ol.] Pertaining of a coxcomb. [Bare.l 

Inferior masters paint eooBombities that had no relation 
to universal modes of thought or action. 

C, Knight , Once upon a Time, II. 140. 

Like a coxcomb. 


has too much understanding to be a mere dandy, but still 
overdoes in the matter of drees, sometimes carrying it to 
an extreme, as Beau Nash, Beau Brummel. Beau Brum- 
mel might perhaps be called the typical /op. 

Most coxcombs are not at the laughing kind ; 

More goes to make a/op than / ops can find. 

Dryden, Pilgrim, Prol., 1. 16. 
Gods ! shall the ravisher display your hair, 

While the fops envy and the ladies stare Y 

Pope, R. of the L., iv. 104. 

The all-importance of clothes • . . has sprung up In the 
Intellect of the dandy without effort, like an Instinct of 
genius. Carlyle , Sartor Besartus, ill. 10. 

Such an exquisite was but a poor companion for a quiet, 
plain man like me. T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney. 

Why round our coaches crowd the white-gloved beaux t 
Pope, R. of the L., v. 18. 

coxcombical, coxcomical (kofos-kom'i-kal), a, 
[< coxcomb + hc-oI,] Like or characteristic of 
a coxcomb ; conceited ; foppish. 

John Lylly. . . . who wrote that singularly coxcomical 
work called *• Euphues and his England," was in the very 
senith of his absurdity and reputation. 

Scott, Monastery, xlv. 

Studded all over in eoxoombteal fashion with little brass 
nslls. Irving. 

coxcombically, coxcomically 
kal-il adv. After the manner 
foppishly. 

But this coxcombically mingling 
Of rhymes, unrbyming, interjingling, 

For numbers genuinely British, 

Is quite too finical and skittish. 


to the eoxa : as, a coxal segment ; a coxal artic- 
illation — Oox&l oavltlM, in entom., hollows of the 
lower surface of the thorax, in which the cox* are artic- 
ulated. They are distinguished as anterior, median, and 
posterior, and are said to be entire when they are com- 
pletely closed behind by the junction of the sternum and 
epfmera, open when a space is left protected only by 
membrane, separate when the sternnm extends between 
them, and confluent when the sternum is not visible 
between them. Mach use Is made of these characters 
in classification.— Ooxml lints, in entom., two curved, 
slightly prominent lines on the first ventral abdominal 


OF. coi, quoi, 
quei, coy, guoy, coit , quoit, qxdet still, calm, 
tranquil, slow (to do a thing), private, secret, 
mod. F. coi, quiet, still, s= ft. quota as 8p. Pg. 
quedo, quieto as It. ehoto, quieto , < L. quietus, 
quiet, still, calm, whence directly £• quiet, 
which is thus a doublet of coy: see quiet, a.} 
If. Quiet; still. 

He be-heilde his [Merlin's] felowes, that were stUle and 
hoy, that selden not o worde. Merlin (E. K. T. B.), li. 818. 

2. Manifesting modesty; shrinking from fa- 
miliarity; bashful; shy; retiring. 

Coy or sobyr, sobrius, modestus. Prompt. Pare., p. 86. 
To be in love, where scorn is bought with groans ; 

Coy looks with heart-sore sighs. Shah., T. G. of V., L L 
Bor the coy maid, half willing to be pressed, 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest 

Goldsmith, Des. VII., L MS. 
Her air, her manners, all who saw admired ; 

Courteous though coy, and gentle though retired. 

Croft6e,ftrWh Register. 

3. Disposed to repel advances ; disdainful. 

Twas told me, you were rough, and coy, and sullen. 

Shah., T. of the B., it 
«Syn. 2. Shrinking, distant, bashful, backward, diffident, 
demure. 

a. Ct. 
.inpartanabbr.), 
. suliarly related to 
coy, v .] L irons. If. To quiet ; soothe. 

I cove, I styll or apayae, Ic aoquoyse. I can nat coye 
hym, je ne le puis pas aoquoyser. Palsgrem. 

Coye hem that they seye noon harme of me. 

Chaucer , TTOIlua, it SOL 

2. To caress with the hand ; stroke caressingly. 

Coyyn, blandior. Prompt Pare., p. SOL 

He raught forth his right hand Sb his [the stead’s] rlgge 
[back] frotus [rubs], 

* hym as he kai 


irwfi - ■■ — , — 

(koks -kom 'i - ^1 Vm [< ME. coyen , ooien, < coy, < 

of a coxcomb; o<jooy (of which coy, v., is prob. in part ani 
and see decoy, v,, which is peculiarly relt 


And ooies 


coxcomblyf (koks'kom-li), a. 

Ill be judged 

a worse face 

Beau, and FL, Maid's Tragedy, i. i 


tym as be kan with his olene hands. 

Alieamder qf Macedoine (X. X. T. S.X L 1176. 


My looks terrify them, you ooxcombly 
byal^the company whether thou hast not 

You are as troublesome to a poor Widow of Business as 
a young coxcombly rhlming Lover. 

Wycherley, Plain Dealer, L 1. 


hey limit COXCOmblT (koks'kom-ri), ft. 

1. Coxcombs collectively.— S 


segment of certain Coleoptera, behind the cox*. Th< 
a space which is inclined toward the base of the aT 

passing under the , 

coxalgia (kok-sal'ji-fl), n. [NL., < eoxa, the a coxcomb 5 loppwkness. 


exist 


oaxalfte (kok-aal'jik), a. [< ooxalgia + -ic.) aeott, UatuAay, int., p. xr. 

t^eoxk^iu 8 nature °* cos * lgia * “■ flcatgpm toJLj eaxconlolly. flee eoxoombieaX, 

COXirthritls (kok-ekiwthrl'tie), n. [NL., < L. ( ko k»-ko m -l-k*ri-ti), n. Kota- 

coe^the hip, + Gr. ipdpov, joint, + Seme comical + -iij/.J The eheneter of e coxcomk; 
ae conns. ooxoomhrr. Sir J. Mackintosh. 

coxcomb (koke'kom), n. [Por cockscomb, L e., eoxendlx (kok - sen ' dik*), pi. eoxtmdice* 

coOes eomb; see eodcsomb.l lfjThecombof ^[L.] The hips’ the UuMh-bone. 

* 8ee cocfc*oom6. 1.—2 The eomb, re- coxitis (iok-ri'tis), *. p&j., < L. eoxa, the hip, 
■embhng that of a cock, which licensed fods + ^ ^ pat&i Inflamraatlon of the hipl 
£pitse& WOre m th * 1 * CftP *^ bence > fool’s Also coxarthiiUs. 


Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 

While 1 thy amiable cheeks do eoy, 

ShaL, M* N. D., iv. 1. 

8. To coax; allure; entice; decoy, flee de- 
coy, v. 

Coynge [read eebynge, that is, ceyimgl or styrunge to 
werkyn [var. sterynge to done a werite], instl^la 

Prompt Parc., p 86. 
Now there are sprung up a wiser generation, . . . who 
have the art to cep the fonder sort into their nets, who 
have now reduced gaming to o actenoe. 

Bp. Bsdnbow, Sermons, p. 86. 

II. intrams, 1. To be coy; behave with coy- 
ness or bashfulness; shrink from familiarly: 
with an indefinite it, 

Ha comes to woo you, see you do not cop 0. 

ir, Now Way to Pay Old Debts, liL 1 


ntifi kta— Dur. dsuMMl I dw it ttot* 

jb^Harcdathe Dauntlem, IL 6. 

2. To make difficulty; be slow or reluctant. 

To hear Oomtalgg ipeaS^h^^hone^ ^ ? 

fObaokte or rare in both usee.] 


oozooerite (kok-sos'e-rit), n, [( L. coxa, the m»U CkoD. m, K ME . com: from the verb.] L 
to*™"* hip, + Gr. xipac iHipar-), horn, 4- 4&,] In ^ stroke eff nohM madete eoy or^ct anani- 

ffAwarar«ffi.“si!!a*.s i s ssn sS «- isstasr.ssiiia5s«£-. 

coxcomb. Shak., Lear, l 4. sidered as answering to the coxopodite of an Nomanmayonthatstederyde 

Here is all ambulatory leg. Bat a hkwro [tdack man], . . . 

We fools can catch the wise in— to unknot, COX O OC ri tlc (k#k<eoa»dt / ik), a. {< eoxocsrite fofhi hym makrih with moQNpydi 

By prirOsgs of ooeocombs^whatthey ^ ^ + -<C.] ^ Of OT pertaining to a CO 

8. The top of the head, or the head itself. 


ooxo^pimcoral (kok^s6-e-i 
+ rpimera + -al] ~ 
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immi&oA} 


a. A. d*wy. Boed***,*. 

TO tfc» grmtm«Uu4J» wtaVt tn the sov. 

ooy* (koi), *. OS. toL, jw*. < «D. *<*«, D. ”* **“??>"’ ** 

too*, »■ eoop, oage, fold, live, hammock, berth 60M,0000(k6*), *, 

Ud. hem, a, cage), « E. rkeo. ktriejemi, a thm « “»* comfortable, 
hammoek, berth, alao an indorore, m MLG. » «»y eonvenatUm, or 
LG. fetfe, a cage, stall, berth, > prob. G. hqfa a They might h»re a oomforUble am. 

berth, >■ Dan. kqfe, a berth, hammoek, ae Bw, 


[Barn.]' 


Jam Austen, Mansfield Park, xxvl. 


a berth, hammoek, also a eage, Jail j all «*•. **• (***)> e. <• jpret. and pf.eoetd, owed, 
t -r f ““ [Like M., formed from 


uerui, onmuiue*, emso & cage, jau ; au v » 1 

j. omea {ML. eatta), a cage, whence PP r * oozing, cosing, 
cage: nee cage, cave*, 000*.] A cage or 00g ti y a * J r *° *>$ 8 
lobsters. HtuUweU. [Prov. Sngj cnaale. [Bare.] 

IpS drMMtltl « A <laaAw d«nlr Thfl utlnn mm mnn. 


• i*lum COZC, n,, itinueu uutu 

snug, comfortable, or cozy; 


nit. < L. 
aleoE.ce 

pen for lol 

OOjiuckt (koi'duk), w. A decoy-duck. 

Hit main i scope U to show that Grottos ... hath acted , . , , -■ 

the part of s coy-dubk willingly or unwillingly, to lead OOMIlHi n * An obsolete spelling of oc 

©oyish (koi'ish), a. [< coy 1 4* -irk 1 .] Some- 
what coy or reserved. 

This coyish paramour. Drant, tr. of Horace, a 8. 

€0yly (koi'li), ode. [< ME. coyly; < ooy 1 + -to 9 .] 

If. Quietly. 


A messengers cam the Brehsignons vnto, 
Hatred brehaigne without tarying. 

Pul coyly and preualy within entrlng. 

Rom. ofPartenayQL E. T. I 


Coleridge. 


The i allow cote round the Are with wife and child. 

Kingsley, Two Tears Ago, lit 

Of OOtfrf* 1 . 
cosen, co- 

coozen, coosen, coosih, oouzen, comen, cousin, 
* in form and connected in 


identical 

sense with cotwin, a relative; < P. oousiner, call 
“cousin,” claim kindred for advantage, sponge, 
< cousin, cousin : see cousin*-, ft. and v 7] L irons. 
1. To cheat; defraud. 

A statelier resolution arms my confidence. 

To cozen thee of honour. Iforrf, Broken Heart, iv.4. 
0 lover, art thou growiftoo full of dread 
To look him in the face whom thou feared’st not 
To cozen of the fair thing he had got? 

WiUiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, IL 804. 

9. To deceive; beguile; entice. 

Children may be cozened into a knowledge of the letters. 

Locke, Education. 

IL intrans. To practise cheating; act dis- 
honestly or deceitfully. 

Some cogging, cozening slave. Shak, Othello, iv. 2. 
What care I to see a man run after a Sermon, if he 
Couzen and Cheats as soon as he comes home ? 

Sdden, Table-Talk, p. 76. 

cozenage 1 !, «• Bee cousinage *. 
cozenage 9 (kuz'n-Aj), n. [< cozen 9 + -ope.] 
Trickery; fraud; deceit; artifice; the practice 


Partenay (E. E. T. S.\ L 2184. 

9. In a coy manner ; shyly; demurely. 

As she coyly bound It round his neck, 

And made him promise silence. 

ooynef, n. Bee coigne 9 . 
coyness (koi'nes), n. The quality of being coy; 
shyness; modest reserve; bashfulness; unwill- 
ingness to become familiar. 

When the kind nymph would coynett feign, 

And hides but to be found again. Dryden. 

“Byn. Diffidence , Shynezt (see bashfulness), reserve, de- 
mureness. 

ooynie, n. Same as coigne 9 . 

OOyntaf, a. Same as quaint. 

Coyote (k$-yd'te). n. [< 8p. coyote, < Mex. co- Trickery; ft 
yotl. ] The Spanish and now the usual name of of cheating. 

the common prairie- or barking-wolf of west- All that their whole lives had heap’d together 

ern North America, Canis latrans, abundant al- By cozenage, perjury, or sordid thrift 

Massinger , Duke of Milan, iil. 1. 
The art of getting, either by violence, cozenage , flattery, 
lying, or by putting on a guise of religion. 

Runyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, i. 
Betray not by the cozenage of sense 
Thy votaries. Wordsworth, Power of Sound, vl. 

cozener (kuz'n-er), n. [Early mod. E. also coz- 
ener, coosener, oousiner, cousner, etc. ; < cozen 2 + 
-tfr 1 .] One who cozens ; one who cheats or de- 
frauds. 

Sir, there are cozener* abroad ; therefore it behoves men 
to lie wary. Shot., W. T. f iv. 8. 

cozening (kuz'n-ing), *». [Verbal n. of cozen 2 , 
».] Cheating; defrauding, 
coziert, ». Bee cosier. 

cosily, cosily (kd'zi-li), adv. In a oozy man- 
. . - .. A . ner; snugly; warmly; comfortably, 

mort everywhere from the great plains to the cosiness, cosiness (ko'zi-nes), n. The quality 
Pacific. '* *- - 1 1 *- * 1 * *’ ‘ - - • e0Z y 

i, a. and n. [Also written coeey. 
orig. Sc., and perhaps related 



Coyote (Cat* is latrans). 



and reiterated howling at night Also spelled eajote, ca 
yote, and Stale. 

COjrpon, COypn (koi'p#), n. The native name 
or a South American rodent mammal, the Myo- 
potaiHHs coypUS. Its head is large and depressed, its 
nook short ana stout, its limbs short, its tail long and 


social: 

warm; 



, Pickwick, zxx. 
Harper's Mag. 


CaypcmiMmSt te rnm etjtpns). 

gwidj«tf & swims with great ease. . Xt.is valued for its 


ooyitnlt, ooystrilt, «. 8 mm m eo**m. 

Ton *. . ; bragrtng t ayetrU ! 

MJmmn, *fety Man In Ms Humota.iv.1 
is), n. [Abbr. of 00*9*1, now \ 
[muzku] A familiar or Kmdconta 


to cosh, neat, snug, comfortable, quiet, 
see 000/i 9 .] L a. Snug; comfortable; 
social. 

Some are eozie V the neuk, 

And formin' assignations. 

Bums, Holy Fair. 

After Mr. Bob Sawyer had informed him that he meant 
to be very coeey, and that his friend Ben was to be one of 
the party, they shook hands and segsrtrted^ 

How oozy and pleasant it is here ! ■ 

IL ft. A kind of padded cover 
over a teapot to keep in the heat after the tea 
has been infused. 

0. P« An abbreviation of Common Pleas and 
of Court qf Probate. 

0. P. 0. An abbreviation of Clerk of the Privy 
Council 

0. P. 8. An abbreviation of the Latin Gustos 
Prim lU SigilU, Keeper of the Privy Seal. 

Or. 1 . A common abbreviation of credit and 
creditor.— 9. In chem., the symbol for chro- 


jina, Caroline the < 
snaP (krab), n. [Early mod. £. eratbe, < ME. 
erakbe, < AS. crabSamsV. kmbmULQ. krabbe (> 
0. kremm. and prob. the earlier 0. form krappe, 
m P. crabe) m foeL krabbi m Sw. krdbbam Dan. 
bnMe m (with difif. suffix) OH0. chrebiz, crebiz 
{> ult E. crawfish, crayfish, q. rX MH0« kre- 
oez, krebeze, Qt.hreb* (>V Mbs) m D. kreeft 


■ gUi . 

» Sw. M/Ul a crawfish. Periiaps connected 
wife OH0. mmpfo, a hook, claw, and thus ult. 
with E. cramp* y cf. W. craf, claws or talons, 
erqfiLgcratch, crafanc , a crab. The L. carabus 
(see Carabus) is not akin.] 1. A popular name 
for all the stalk-eyed, ten-footed, and short- 
tailed or soft-tailed crustaceans constituting 
the subclass Podophthalmia, order Decapoda, 
and suborders Jtrachyura and Anomura : dis- 
tinguished from lobsters, shrimps, prawns, 
crawfish, and other long-tailed or macrurous 
crustaceans, by shortness of body, the abdomen 
or so-called tail being reduced and folded un- 
der the thorax and constituting the apron, or 
otherwise modified. See cut under Brachyura. 

The anterior limbs are not used for progression, being che- 
late or furnished with pfneer-like claws, and constituting 
chelipeds. The hlnge-uke joints of the ambulatory limbs 
are so disposed that the animal can move on land In any 
direction without turning ; but its commonest mode of pro- 
gression is sidewise, either to tbe right or the left The 
eyes are compound and set on movable eye-stalks or oph- 
thalmltes. (See cut under staUe-eyed.) The common edi- 
ble crab of Europe is Cancer pagurut. A smaller species 



Red Crab ( Cmsutr frsdnetus). 

also eaten is the shore-crab, or green crab, CareAnut mm - 
not. The common blue or edible crab of the United States 
is Lupa diacantha , now called CaUinectes hastatus or Nep- 
tunus fuutatus ; when molting, it is called tqft-thelled erab. 
The small crabs found in oysters are species of Pinnoiheri. 
dee. called pea-crab*. Those which havesoft tails end live in 
univalve shells are hermit-crabs. Paguridm, Tree-crabs are 
of the genus Birgtu. Land-crabs constitute the family Ge- 
careinidee. Spider-crabs are of the genus Maia, as Jf. mw<- 
nado, the oorwich of Europe; and the name is extended to 
many other maioid forms, among them the largest of crabs, 
sometimes from 12 to 18 feet across the outstretched legs. 
Fiddler-crabs belong to the genus Oelazimus, of the family 
Oeypodidm, which also contains the racer-crabs or bone- 
men, species of Ocypoda , so called from their swiftness. 
Rock-crab is a name of various species of Caneridm proper. 
Box-crabs belong to the family Calamidce. Porcelain-crabs 
are small bright-colored species of PorceUanidce. Some 
handsome species of Portunidm are called lady -crabe; and 
members of this family are also known as swimming 
crabs, paddle-crabs , shuttle-crabs, etc., the hinder legs 
being broadened and flattened to serve for swimming, as 
in our common edible crab. The red crab is Cancer pro- 
ductus. Many other crabs are distinguished by qualify- 
ing terms. See the compounds and the technical names. 

Crabbs if a manere of fistoe in there sea. 

Old Eng. Homilies, p. 51. 

You yourself, sir, should he old as 1 ant, if, like a crab, 
you could go backward. Shak., Hamlet, IL 2. 

2. Some crustacean likened to or mistaken 
for a crab: as, the glass-crato; the king-crate. 
See the compounds. — 8. A crab-louse. — 4. 
[cop.] Cancer, a constellation and sign o i the 
zodiac. See Cancer , 2. — 5f. An arch. 

This work is Isett upon sixe crabber [Latin macros) thews 
of hard marbilston. 

Treviso, tr. of Higden’s Polychronicon, L SSL 

6. pi The lowest cast at hazard. 

I . . . threw deuce-ace ; upon which the monster In Hie 
chair bellowed out "Crabs, and made no more ado, but 
swept away all my stakes. T. Hook, Gilbert Gurney, 1. vi. 

7. A name of various machines and mechanical 
contrivances, (a) An engine with three daws for 
launching ships and heaving them in the dock, (b) A pil- 
lar sometimes used for the same purpose as a capstan. 
It Is an upright shaft, having several holes at the top. 
through which hearing-levers are thrust (e) A kind of 
portable windlass or 
machine for raising 
weights, etc. Crabs 
are much used in 
building operations 
for raising stones or 
other weights, and 
In loading and dis- 
charging vessels. 

They are also ap- 
plied In raising the 
weights or rammers 
of pile-driving en- 
gines. (d) A machine 
used in rope-walks 

«*«• . 

extent before It Is worked Into strands, (e) A elaw used 
to temporarily seoure a portable machine to the ground. 
Also called erab-wimeh. (/> An iron trivet to setover a 
foe, fProv. ImJ-ifiFl daws, In materia metffoa. 



the Ups of the 


. . l dSWS, In materia metffoa. 

laws of the common crab, formerly nseq 


mb 

M absorbents.— Grab’s eyas, In materia mtifm, ooncrs* 
(tons formed In (he stomach of (be crawfish, formerly In 
much repute In a powdered atate aa antacids.— To cattih 
aonb. (a) To miu a atroke In rowing and fall backward. 

n, to sink the Oar-blade ao 


1394 


Bow charming la divine philosophy | 
Not harsh and < 


(bj Among professional oarsmen, 
deeply in the a 


_ water that it cannot be lifted easily, and 

hence tends to throw the rower out of the boat 
oral ) 1 (krab), v. i . ; pret. and pp. crabbed, ppr. 
crabbing* [< craft, n. Cf. MLG. freq. krdbbeln, 
creep about.] 1. To fish for or catch crabs: 
as, to go crabbing. — 8. Figuratively, to act like 
a crab in crawling backward ; back out : “craw- 
fish”: as, he tried to crab out of it. [Colloq., 

U. 8.] 

crab 2 (krab), n. f < ME. erabbe , < Sw. (in comp.) 

krabb-dple, a crab-apple; perhaps < krdbba, a crabbedly (krab'ed-li), adv. Peevishly ; morose- 


from tiie ante of Carapa CMatmsii. Seeds- 

ctShjjmb (krab'pot), n, A device for catching 
crabs, consisting of a frame of wickerwork open 
i*t know* the secret of the crabbed spell- at the top. ■ A 

up the ghosts of a vanished order of the OrabrO (kri brd), n* fNL.j < L. crabro, a homet : 

F. Poiioekt land Laws, p. li. gee hornet.] Tne typical genus of the family 
CrabronidcB , containing large black-and-yellow 
species, as C. cephalotes. a characteristic Amerioaa 
form Is C. eemnaoulatu*, with six yellow spot* on the 


crabbed, as dull fools suppoee ; 

But musical as Is Apollo’s lute. 

MUttm, Counts, L 477. 

To be lord of a manor is to be the lord of a secular ruin, 
in which he that ‘ ‘ ‘ “ ‘ “ 

book may call 
world. 


4. Vexy intricate or irregular; difficult to de- 
cipher or understand : as, crabbed handwriting; 
crabbed characters. 


The document In question had a sinister look. It is true ; 
it was crabbed in text, and from a broad red ribbon dan* 
gled the great seal of the province. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 815. 


crab (crustacean), in allusion to the astringent 
juice. Cf. crabbed.'] 1. A small, tart, and 
somewhat astringent apple, of which there are 
several varieties, cultivated chiefly for oraa- crabbedness (krab'ed-nes), a. 
ment and to be made into preserves, jelly, etc. ; ' ” " ■ " ' ’ 

the crab-apple. 

She's as like this as a crab’s like an apple. 

Shak., Lear, 1. 6. 


ly ; perversely ; with asperity; with perplexity. 
So ermbbedlie tumbled them both together. 

HoHn*hea, Chron., Ireland, i. 

[< ME. crabbed* 


tfo home, ye knaves, and lay erabbe* in the fyre. 

Plage of Robyn Bode (Child’s Ballads, V. 426). 

8. The tree producing the fruit. The wild species 
of northern Europe is the original of the common apple, 


ttSUVeUUOM yuau r». uuu. wiwww 

nesse; < crabbed 4- -new.] 1. Perversity ; peev- 
ishness; asperity; moroseness; bitterness; 
sourness ; harshness of temper or character. 

These misfortunes . . . “increased the natural crabbed * 
new of his wife's temper.” Everett, Orations, II. 181. 

8. Difficulty; perplexity; unintelligibility. 

The mathematics with their erabbedne ee. 



Crete* interrupt*. 


of northern Europe ia the original of the common apple, Hrmull Letter* I 1 fi 

Pyrue Maine. Of the cultivated crabs, the Siberian crab .. _ _ men, mm, 1 . 1 . 

(P. pruntfolia), the Chinese crab (P. epectabilie\ and the Crabber (krab'dr), a. One who catches crabs ; 
cherry-crab IP. baccata) are all natives of northern Asia, a crab-catcher. 

S. A walking-stick or ohib made of the wood + -«V*J A reB01 

of the crab-apple; a erabstick. 


Out bolts her husband upon me with a fine taper crab 
In hto hand. Garrick, Lying Valet, i. 2. 

bbed. ppr. craft 


crabs. 

The wide expanse of water is choked up by numerous 
great mud-banks, which the inhabitants call Cangrejalea, 
or crabberies, from the number of small crabs. 

Darwin, Voyage of Beagle, L 102. 


Imff! ^ps^al/i^lx^ q?v!^ O^^waftftwi, crabbing 1 (krab'ing), n. [Verbal n. of craft 1 , 
found only in pp. adj. crabbed , q. v. ; prob. ass v.] The act or art of Ashing for crabs. 

MD. D. krabhen = MLG. LG. kralfam, scratch, crabbing 2 (krab'ing),*. [< croft 2 + -iap 1 .] The 
■crape, = Icel. krabba, scrawl (froq. MD. krab- operation of removing completely all dirt and 
belen, scratch, scrawl, D. Jcrabbelen , scrawl, as grease from stuffs by soap and alkalis before 
MLG. lerabbeln* crawl about); in a secondary they are subjected to dyeing, it to usually per- 
form also MD. Icribben, scratch, D ..Mb'* 


snbpedunculate abdomen. The name of the genus Is also 
the specific name of the common hornet, Veepa erabro, 
of a different family. C. interrupta to a common North 
Amerioan species, extending from Canada all through the 

>r£ or breeding-place of crab-rollar (krab'ro'ICr), n * In printing, a 
small roller which distributes printing-ink on 
the ink-cylinder of the Adams printing-press .* 
so called because its motion is sidewise and 
apparently diagonal. Also known as the duo* 
tor or doctor . 

OrabronidfB (kra-bron'i-d$), a. pi* [NL., < 
Crabro{n-) 4- -idee.] A family of fossonal acu- 
leate hymenopterous insects, related to the 
Vespidas, or wasps and hornets, and having short 
antennm and a large truncate head. The species 
burrow in the ground, in decayed wood, etc., and the sting 
of some of them is very painful. The genera are about 90 
in number, and the species are very numerous. They are 
generally known as eand-waepe ana wood-waepe. 

* -y 1 ; an altera- crab'a-claw (krabz'klA), n* The water-soldier. 


» i -y A , euttuenr wau rviaw am */, w. xuc nnwr-miuiar, 

perplexing; crab- Stratiotea abides: so called from the shape of 
its leaves. 

Pent a. i. crabby, tarn. • umtlent. Cmbs'-STM (krabi'Iz), ». pi. A name for the 

Mareton, Scourge of Villony, ProL seeds of Abrua precatoriUM. 


crabbed. In E. the word, most familiar in the 

form crabbed, has longbeen associated with f krab'kach'Or) n 1 One who or Crabddle (kratf'sl'dl), v. i . ; pret. and pp. crab- 

■ V*™*. 0r bW <h T g .. t0n ’. „ 0rftt> be<L . billed heron, Cancroma ooeklearia. Bee Ca*- cmb^plder (krab'spi'dSr), «. 1. Alaterigrmle 

oroma - spiderVas one of \he famUy ThomuidS: so 

J. Diary, 1678 (Woodrow Soc.), p. «6. crab-eater (krab'6'tOr), n. 1. The least bittern called from its habit of moving sidewise. — 8. 

*Tis easier to observe how age or sickueue sowers and « ^ tv ^ ES^v/Lai.^ x r/ . 

erabbe* our nature. GUmvOle , Pre-existence of Souls, iv. sergeant-Mi, Elaoate Canada* Dr. S. L * MitchiU. crabflt&k (kraVgtik), n. [< cro&» + $Uck*] A 
O m-v ro» n -p -I Also called cubby-yew. walking-stick or club made of the wood of the 

n° r i n crabert, n. The aquatic vole or water-rat of crab-tree; hence, such a stick of any wood. 

El ^ 0 P®’ I. H'alton. Adimu, bnndUhlng hlicraMiei:. uld h. UnplMd dMth 

.'V #7^ t “i* 8 ea °k Other w hen fighting . crab-facodt (krab'f&st), a. Having a sour, dig- os muchas any man. Fielding, JoeephAndrews. 

cSb3°Sb) ». allusion to l0 ° k8 ^ “* 1 “ i8t^6M, ’’ CT * b ? t0ck W**k «■ A ** W'**" 


^ l* Jl-a ’ : ’ ? UU8iU . r Beaumont. used aa a stock to graft upon. 

crab-fkrmlng (krab'Op # miiig), s. Asvstemof btUmMIvto > ^I, 


morose person. Johnson . [Bare.] 
crab*t (krab), a* [Partly < crab*, v., and crab- 
bed , partly < crab 8, a.] Sour; rough; harsh to 
the taste. 

She spenkes os sharply, and lookea as sowerly, as if she 
had beene new aqueased out of a crab orenge. 

Mareton, The Fawne, lit. 

Better gleanings their worn soil can boast 
Than the crab vintage of the neighboring coast 

Dryden. 

crab-apple (krab'ap'l), n. [< ME. erabbe ap - 
pulle (ss Sw. krabbdpie ) ; as craft + apple.] 
Same as craft. 

crabbet, ». An obsolete form of craft, craft. 



w ;eepmg them 
where they are 


j), ft, 1. An annual grass, 
Panfctm samgwm&k, common in cultivated ana 
waste grounds. It affords good pasture and hay, 
but, from its rapid growth, to a noxious weed in culti- 
vated fields. Some other species of Fanieum, as also the 
Bleueine Indiea, are known by the same name. 


Let him tell why a graft, taking nourishment from a 
erabetoek , shall have a fruit mors noble than It* nurse and 
parent Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1886), 1. 485. 

crabftona (kr&b'atfln). n. A chalky maaa or 
calcareooa concretion developed on either aide 
of the stomach of crustaceans, aa the decapods, 
previous to the casting of the shell, and aim- 
posed to be a deposit stored up for the calcifi- 
cation of the new shell. 


shore and supposed to be eaten by crabs, 
erabite (kraVit), a. [< craft 4- -ite 2 .] A name 
wnvwoTi '»• au uuduww jLviriu vi vwuv-, wuv. sometimes given to a fossil crab or crawfish, 
crabbed (krab'ed), a. [< ME. crabbed , craft crab-lobster (krab'loVstta), n. Ananomurous 
bid ; associated with the verb craft, q. v.] 1. crustacean of the genus 
Bout or harsh to the taste .—8. Perverse; cross; PorceUana. 
peevish: morose ; springing from a sour tern- Crab-l0Ufl6 (krab'lous), 
per or character: as, a crabbed man. a* A kind of louse, Pern* 

cuius or PhiMrius pubis 
or inguinaUs. found at 
times in the hair of the 
pubis and perixuram, 
and sometimes on other 
portions of the body, 

“ ; with great te- 
and difficult to 
be: so called from its 
al appearance. It is destro; 
ointment. 

crab-oil (krab'oil),*. [Appar. < craft + oO,bak 


8. The Salicomia herbacea , a low, succulent, crab-trse (krab'trt). n. and a. [< ME. craft tre; 
chenopodiaeeous plant, growing upon the sea- ( craft 4* tree.] I, n. The tree which bears 


I toke ful code hade 
ye with crabbed 


Bow tbow eontraryedeat Clemye 

Pier* Plowman (B), xtt. 157. 
Crabbed age and youth cannot live together. 

Shak., Psu. Pilgrim, xiL 
Lee-long nights, wi' era bint leuki, 

Pore owre the devil s pictur'd beaks (rods]. 

Burnt, The Two Dogs. 

8. Difficult; perplexing; uninviting: as, a 
crabbed author or subject. 

Whote’er the crabbed 1 * author hath, 

Be understood b' Implicit faith. 

8. cutler, Hudibras, 1. 1 US. 



crabs, or crab-apples. 

We have some old erab4reee here at home that will not 
Be grafted to your relish. 8kak., Cot., U. 1. 

XL a. Made of the wood of the crab. The 
wood is used principally by millwrights for the 
teeth of wheels. 

The tinker hod a erabdree staff, 


Which was both good and strong. 

I the TuSber (Child's Ballads, 


V. stn 
as craft*, 


Robin Seed and t 

crab%indh (krab'winch), n. 

crab-WOOd (krab'wfid), n, [Appar. < cmft + 
woodX f but prop, an aecom. of carap-wood ,] 
The wood cf Carapa O u ianens i s . See O 
crab-wava YkraVvas). n. tit, The name t 

•ppesronths soles of the feet end pelms of the 
hands, in IImbs phwes the thicker apidernsis 
forms bud, esllons Bps, and tbs tnmors am 
painfoL 


ssmu\w«v vuh*. tvi^wwi yiwiw . _ .. . 

prop, an eoeom, of oarqfH^] An «Q axtrsoted moabMi *. t. AMiddle MngBah farm 



aa ^^ Qcn w^dl), pflL, < 

ii«r to ihe wtR&tf lMuns of Anidoi* i&tsuue- 
diste between the fowSproper and the ntaeciis, 
•ad forming with the ola«woirMJMvo|x^i»^<» 
moimd-bizdi, the saborder Ferietempodee, orpi- 
geoa-toed fowls, so sailed because too hind toe 
Is feuristMt Min the pigeons* Ths tally contains 
the numerous and diversified forms known ns ourtmows, 
boooos, guans, eto. It is divided into three sub fa mili es : 
Cracinm proper, the car ie o w and hoooos, with 4 genera 
and IS spades; Oreophasinas, with a stale genus and epe- 
elas; ana Pemlopfam. the gusas, with 7 genera and about 
40 apedea. The chaciialaoa, OrWde tAuh maocdUi, la 
the only representative of the tally In the United Statee. 
See enta under eurasoow and gum. 

Oraobui (kro-sl' nS), *. pi. fNL., < Gran (Croc-) 
+ 4s#®] The typical subfamily of the family 
Cracid*. 

erade (krak), c. [Early mod. E. crocks, crdkke, 
< ME. crakben, oraken, < AS. crucian (also trans- 
posed. cearoian, > HE. charhen, ckerUn, E. 
ekarh\ q. y . ), oraek, m D. broken, crack, croak, 
brdbken, crack, =» MLG. LG. ferofon (> F. era- 
goer) m OHG. chrahhdn, MHG. G. bracken, 
crack; of. Gael, oroo, crack, break, orae, a crack, 
fissure. Prob. an imitative word: see ckarb\ 
a doublet of crack, and of. creak}, crick i, ©ra&c 1 , 
chick, dfek, duck, knock, crock, eto. Hence 
crackle, etc.] X. intrant . 1. To break with a 
sudden sharp sound; be or become shattered 
or shivered. 

Dear Girdle, help t ehould'st heartily Thou be sleek, 
Boon would my overstretched heart-strings, oraek* 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, lit 227. 

Splinter'd spear-shafts crook and fly. 

Tennyson, Sir Galahad. 

2. To bunt ; split; open in chinks or fissures; 
be or become fractured on the surface ; become 
chapped or chopped. 

My lips gyn crake. Coventry Mysteries, p. 826. 

Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd use them so 
That heaven's vault should crack. Shot., Lear, v. 8. 

8. To fail or be impaired; give way. [ColloqJ 
The credit ... of exchequers croaks when little comes 
in and much goes out. Drydcn. 

4. In * racing slang , to give out; fail; fall be- 
hind : said of a horse.— o. To give forth a loud 
or sharp, abrupt sound; crackle as burning 
brushwood; snap: as, the whip crocks. 

I will board her, though she chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. 

Shak., T. of the 8., i. 2. 

0. To call out loudly; shout; bawl.— 7. To 
boast; brag; talk exnltingly. 

Ethiops of their sweet complexion crack. 

Shak., L.L.L., iv. 8. 

Galen cracks how many several cures he hath performed 
in this kind by use of baths alone. 

Burton, Anat of Mel, p. 286. 
I wonder if yon poor sick chap at Mots Brow would 
fanenr some o' my sausages. They're something to crack 
on, for they are made fra’ an old Cumberland receipt 

Mrs. Qaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, vili. 

8. To ohat; talk freely and familiarly. [Old 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

“ What, ho we, mate ! thow stondyat tony, 

Thy fslow may nat hale the by" ; 

Thus they begyn to crake. 

Pilgrim* Sea- Voyage QL K. T. 8.), L 16. 

Gae warm ye, and crock with our dame. 

Ramsay, Poems, It 622. 

XX. trass. 1. To break; sever; sunder. 

In dues, mutinies; In countries, dlsoord : In palaces, 
trsason ; and the bond cracked 'twtxt son and father. 

Shak., Lear, 1. 1 

8. To break in pieces; smash; split. 

Thou wilt quarrel with a man tor cracking nuts. 

Shak., R. and J., II L 1. 

8. To break with grief; affect deeply. [Rare 
or obsolete, rend or break being now used.] 

0 madam, my old heart Is crock'd l Shak., Lear, tL 1. 
4 . Specifically, to break or cause to burst into 
chinks; b r ea k partially, or on the surface; 
break without entire separation of the parts: 
as, to crock glass or ice. 

^’^iysWBS.isssre«-.>.n), 

Honour Is 1ft* thatglamy bubble, 

That finds phttoeoposn such trouble: 

OraeMd the hrimetthrougb. Tennyso n , Geraint 

6. To open and drink: as, to crack a bottle of 

wine* 

Thor went to a tavern and there they dined* 

A^Wles^ec*«f moetmerriibt. 

Bs&Pedior and Min Mood (Child's Balledi, V. 261). 

srsaw.Tt 


6. To mar; impair] spoil ; hence, wbfmsgplied 
to the brain, to dement* 

Alas, his oars will go near to crock Mm. 

A Jonson, Ba rth olo m ew fair, lit 1. 
He thought none poets tin their brains wcr ecracy t 

One story disproved crocks all the rest 

0. W. Curtis, Harper's Mag., LXXVX. 471 

7. To make a snapping sound with; cause to 
make a sharp, sudden sound: as, to crack a 
whip. 

He neither cracked his whip, nor blew his horn. 

Wordsworth, Hart-Leap WelL 

6. To boast or brag in regard to; exult in or 
about. 

For then they glory ; then they boast and crack that 
they have played the men indeed, when they have so 
overcome as no other living creature but only man could : 
that is to say, by the might and puissance of wit ! 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Robinson), U. 10. 

9f. To use in utterance; talk: as, to u crack 
Latin,” WyeUf, 

Or crack out bawdy speeches and unclean. 

B. Jonson, tr. of Horace's Art of Poetry. 

A nut to eradk. Bee nut.— To crack a crib, to break 
into a bouse; commit burglary. [Thieves’ slang.]— To 


into a house; commit burglary. [Thieves’ slang.]— To 
crack a joke, to make a jest ; say or relate something 
wtttjMjr sportive. — To araok up, to cry up ; extol ; puff. 

" Mexico," the bricklayer said, "is not what It has been 
cracked up to be." The American, VTL 884. 

crack (krak), n. K ME. crak, a loud noise, din, 
ss D. krak ta LG. krak (> F. crac) = OHG. 
ckrac, MHG. G. brack; from the verb.] 1. A 
chink or fissure; a narrow fracture; a crev- 
ice; a partial separation of the parts of a 
substance, with or without an opening or dis- 
placement: as, a crack in a board, in a wall, 
or in glass. 

He restlessly watched the stars through theemeksaf the 
boarded roof. Bret Harte, Shore and Sedge, p. 81. 

Hence— 2. A moral breach, flaw, or defect: 
as, there is a decided crack in his character or 
reputation. 

I cannot 

Believe this crack to be in my dread mistress. 

Shak., W. T.,12. 
Her Aults 

Or erodes In duty and obedience. 

Middleton, Chaste Maid, L 1. 

3. A sharp or loud sound, more or less sudden, 
explosive, or startling ; the sound of anything 
suddenly rent or broken: as, a crack ox thun- 
der ; the crack of a whip. 

He, unoonoemed, would hear the mighty crack. 

And stand secure amidst a failing world. 

Addison, tr. of Horace, ill. & 

4. A sharp, resounding blow : as, he gave him 
a crack on the head. 

His steep fan, 

By how much it doth give the weightier crack, 
will send more wounding terror to the rest 

B. Jonson, Sejanus, il. 2. 

5f. A gun: as, u erdkys of war,” Barbour. — 8. 
A broken, changing, infirm, or otherwise altered 
tone of voiee, as that of youth verging on man- 
hood, or of old age. 

Though now our voices 
Have got the maunish crack. 

Shak., Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

7. Mental aberration ; mania ; crankiness : as, 
he has a crock. 

I saw my friend the upholsterer, whose crook toward 
politics I nave heretofore mentioned. 

Steels, Tatter, Ho. 178. 

8. A crazy person; a crank. [CoUoq.] 

I cannot get the Parliament to listen to me, who look 
upon me, forsooth, as a Crack and a Projector. 

Addison, London Cries. 

9f. Onewhoexoels; one of superior merit; the 
best * 

let Gent. What dost think, Jockey? 

Id Gent The crack o' the flcld[’s] against you. 

SWrlsyTHyde Park, tv. 8. 

10. A lie ; a fib. [Old slang.] 

That's a damned confounded crack. 

Goldsmith, She 8toope to Conquer, A 

Ilf. A boast. 

Great labour hath been aboutthis matter; great crocks 
hath been made, that ell should be weU. 

Latimer, 1st Sermon bet Edw. VL , 1640. 
Out of this fountain prooeed all thoee tracks and brags. 

Burma, Anat of MeL, p. 188. 

12f. A boaster.— 18f. Aprostitute. Johnson, 
— 14t. A boy, generally a pert, lively boy. 

When he was a crack, not thus high. 

Shaft., 2 Hen. IV., tiL 2. 
Hay. Cupid, leave to speak improperly ; since we are 
turned cr oo k s , let's study to be like crooks: practise their 


IB. An inatast: •«, I'll be with you in * oraek. 
[Old Bog. and Scotch.] 

He turn’d his hack, and in a crock 
Was cleanly out of sight man. 

BsddciJTrsmcwt-Mutr <<&M's Ballads, VTL 1T0). 

Puts spurs to hit hack, 

Makes a dash through the crowd, and Is off In a crack! 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 60. 

16. Free, familiar conversation; a comfortable 
ohat. [Scotch.] 

Good-morrow, nibonr Symon; come alt down 

And gie’s your cracks.— What’s a* the news In town ? 

Ramsay, Gentle Shepherd, U. 1. 

She was the wit of the village, and delighted in a crack 
with her master, when she could get it 

Lady Holland, In Sydney Smith, viL 

What Is oraek in English? A chat The synonym is as 
perfect as possible; yet the words are subtly distinguished 
by a whole hemisphere of feeling. A chatty comparison 
" wi' a crock,” Is a poor, i frivolous, shallow, altogether 
heartless business. A crook is ... a ohat with a good, 
kindly human heart in It P. P. Alexander, ; 

The crack of doom. Bee doom. 
crack (krak). a. [< crack , n, and in sense of 

* boast. H Excellent; first-rate; having quali- 
ties to be proud of; in definite use, the best 
or most excellent: as, a crack shot; a crack 
regiment; the crack player of the band. [Col- 
loq.] 

You've seen Mr. Kean, 

I mean in that scene 

Of Macbeth— by some thought the crack one of the piece. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, It SO. 

Cox’s. I fancy. Is the crock hotel of London. Lady Byron 
boarded there then. 

J. T. Trowbridge , Coupon Bonds, p. 60. 
crack-brained (krak'br&nd), a. Having an im- 
paired intellect; more or less demented. 

A race of odd crack-brained sohismatloks do croak in 
every corner. Howell, Letters, tv. 44. 

cracked (krakt), p. a, [Pp. of crack , t>.] 1. 


His name was Gama; crack'd and small his voice. 

Tennyson, Princess, L 

8. Blemished, as an impaired reputation. 

The reputation at an Intrigue with such a crocked 
pitcher does me no honour at ML 

Smollett, Humphrey Clinker. 

4. Imperfect, as a doubtful title. 

Three things cause jealousy : a mighty state, a rich trea- 
sure, a fair wife ; or, where there is a cracked title, much 
tyranny and exactions. “ 


there is a cracked title, ranch 
Burton, Anat of MeL, p. 666. 


5. Impaired intellectually ; crazy. 

I was ever of opinion that the philosopher’s stone, and 
an holy war, were but the randesvons of cracked brains. 

Bacon, Holy War. 

cracker (krak'Cr), n. 1. One who or that which 
cracks or breaks (transitively). Specifically- (a) 
In / Hnt-manuJ, ., a man who breaks the flint stones Into 
flakes, and sorts the fragments according to size, (b) In 
anthracite mining, a coal-breaker or -crusher, (c) A ma- 
chine with grooved rollers for crushing and grinding raw 
rubber, (d) A tooth. 

2. One who or that which cracks (intransi- 
tively). Specifically— (a) A small kind of firework 
filled with powder or combustible matter, which explodes 
with a smart crack or with a series of shan> noises in quick 
succession ; a fire-cracker. (6) A noisy, boasting fellow ; 
a talker. [Rare or obsolete.] Formerly also eraser. 

Great craters were never great fighters. 

R. Edwards, Damon and Pythiaa. 
What tracker is this same, that dealt our ears 
With this abundance of superfluous breath? 

Shak., K. John, It L 

8. A boast; a lie. [Colloq.] — 4. A thin hard 
or crisp biscuit. [American.] 

Students at the necessary duty of eattngbrown Boston 
crackers. W. M. Baker, Hew Timothy, p. 14. 

I’ve been sitting for hours among distinguished people, 
listening to excellent discourse ; but I had a cracker in my 
ooet pocket, which I wanted to eat and didn’t dare. 

Quoted in Merriam's Life of Bowles, n. 414. 

5. A bird, the pintail duck, Daflla acuta,— 8. 
pL The parrots as an order, Enudeatoree,— 7. 
One of an inferior class of white hill-dwellers 
in some of the southern United States, espe- 
cially in Georgia and Florida. The name Is said 
to have been applied because cracked corn is their chief 
article of diet ; it Is as old In Georgia and Florida as the 
times of the revolution. Also called sand-killer. 

This being inhabits the Southern States’ under various 
names. . . . In Virginia he is known as the “mean white” 
or "poor white,” and among 2m negroes as "poor white 
trash.” In North Carolina he flourishes under the title of 
"couch." In 8outh Carolina he Is called "low-downer.” 
In Georgia and Florida we salute him with the crisp and 
significant appellation of cracker. 

J. S. Bradford, Lippincott’s Mag., VI. 467. 

"I was amused enough." said Nina, "with Old Hun- 
dred’s indignation at having got out the carriage and 
hones to go over to what he caued a Cracker funeral.” 

H, B. Stowe, Died, L 10ft. 
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a* .to 


easy to convince a Mohammedan of 
ofKotne, or a cracker of Mississippi. 

.V. A. iisa.CXXVIlTik 


And 


crock-hempt (kro k'hemp), a. [< Oft 
obj hemp.} One destined to stretch 
that is, one who deserves to be has 
fitted to the gallows. Also calta 

Gome hither, crack-hemp. . . . Come hither, 
Shot, T. of 


[< erode, v ., + 
a rope— 
, a wretch 
crook-rope. 


rogue. 

\,Y.l. 


8. The browned skin of roast pig, 

For the Ant time in hit life (In the world's tits indeed) 
he tested eraekttng. Lamb , Boost Pig. 

S. pi. In the United States, the crisp residue 
of hogs’ fat after the lard has been tried out. 
Bartlett.— 4. In Great Britain, a kind of cake 


— * " - v, xu uomu wiutut, m n»m vi 

< ME. eraUcyng; ver- u*ed for dogs’ f ood.mftde from the refuse of tal- 


cnmMltg (krak'ing), «. K LuK. VI I TWl- UBVUAVi’ UV|B lUUUiUMUO UVUI VUO 1VJ.UTO VI W 

bal n. of craefc, v.] 1. The act of breaking; low-melting.— 5, Three stripes of velvet worn * 

on the sleeve by members of St John’s College, 


mferredfcVtei 

oraidkcU m Gael. ereatkaO,* w»ate,»«Jwfc (of. 
W. ayd, ft or*dle); ftUa to ftjnndle 

(> E.eroteftnd nit. gratf to E 

kurile: see crate, grate^ ariiP, konfo.] 1. A 
little bed or oo t tor an infest, nnulljr afuntsM 
on rooken, or balanoed or m^enaedln nub 
ft manner u to ftdsiit of ft rooking or wringing 


crackle (krak'l), v. ; ] 
crackling . K ME. ci 
singing, s MLG, fa 


a breaking or snapping. 

Ther wes grot i w _ 

oon throw© to ground© both© hone and 
dared long©. Merlin (B. E. T. 

8f. A more or less loud sound of breaking or 
snapping; a resounding noise. 

Then the first con come with crakkyng of trumpet. 

Sir Qawayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. &), L 116. 

; pret. and pp. crackled, ppr. 

, crakelen, crackle, quaver in 
krakelen, make a loud cry, 
cackle; freq. of crack , v.] I, intrans. 1. To 
make slight cracks, or sudden sharp, explosive 
noises, rapidly or frequently repeated; crepi- 
tate: as, burning thorns crackle. 

Had I a Wreath of Bays about my Brow, 
thatflo 


and many Cambridge, England, 
and that cracknel (krak'nel), a. [< ME. erakcneUe , an al- 
v ih 248. teration of F. emquelin, < B. krakedngss MLG. 
krackeUnge, a cake, cracknel (as E. eracMmg), < 
broken, crack : see crock, v, ] I. A small, brittle 
fancy biscuit shaped in a dish; a hard, brittle 
cake or biscuit. 


A squyer hym [the child] toijha litill %*&****+ 
tan, vpon his horse nekke. Merlin (B. X. T. &Vm* 126, 
No sooner was I crept out of my cradle 
ButI 

This child is not mine as the first was; • . . 


Yet it lies in my little one's cradle, 
mylittle 


And sits In my 1 


Whan the {date is bote, they cast of the thyn paste 
thereon, and so make a lytle onise in maner of a crakenell, 
or bysket Kemere , tr. of Froissart's Chron., L aril. 

Take with thee ten loaves, and cracknels, and a erase of 
honey. 1 Ki. xlv. 8. 


one's chair. 

LcweU, The Changrifag. 


8. pi. Small bits of fat 


fat pork 

bread, bread in which ^ork cracknels are 


mixed: a luxury among the negroes of 

States. Also called goody-bread. fU. S.] 

crack-ropet (krak'rdp), n. [< crack, 
.] Same as crack-hemp. 


rope.] Same as crack-hemp. 

Away, you crack-ropes. are you ^ 
gate? A SdianU, 


fried crisp. — 
k cracknels are 
southern United 

V., + obj. 


at the court 
and Pythias. 


Ha ! ha I you do not know the mystery ; this lady is a 
boy, a very crackrope boy. Shirley, Love in a Mase, iv. 8. 

c' skill), n. A person whose 
ordered; a hare-brained fellow. 

* ' 1. cracksmen 

, + man.'] A 


y. to play the <”< *"» » " (krake'man), ...; pi. 
instead of si- C< «•««*'*» P°»»- of crook, H 

burglar. [Slang.] 


Whom can I herd with? Cracksmen and pickpockets. 

irith It? vii. 6. A cradle for bar] 


Bulwer, What will he Do with 

crack-tryst (krak'trist), n. [< crack , v., + obj. 
frj wt.3 O ne who feflg to keep hie engagement. Jg S tt dta^*oSl^uSf « 


1 should contemn that flourishing Honour now, 

Condemn it to the Fire, and joy to hear 
It Bage and Crackle there. 

Cowley, Death of Mr. Wm. Harvey, at 8. 

A thousand villages to ashes turns, 

In crackling flames a thousand harvests bums. 

Addison, The Campaign. 

The tempest eracUee on the leads. 

Tennyson, Sir Galahad. 

• To quaver in singing. Cuckoo and Nightin- 
ale, 1. 119.— 3. In lute-playing. 
me's of a chord in succession 1 
multaneously. See arpeggio. 

IL trans. To cover with a network of minute 
cracks as porcelain or glass. 

Some of tt [Chinese porcelain] is crackled, not acciden- 
tally, hat by a careful process. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 684. 

crackle (krak'l), n. [< crackle, t?.] 1. One of a - r#JV , . 

series of small, sharp, quickly repeated noises, Cjadjcv i), «• crack, v., + -y 1 .] 

such as are made by a bi ll ing fire ; crackling. 1. Talkative: often used to express the loqua- 

From the «... walla Savonarola went forth tohlatrl- ° f 8 P« Mon *“ U 1 tt0r * 

umphs, short-lived almost as the crackle of his martyr- Dryster Jock waa sitting cracky, 

dom. Lowell , Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 2. Wi’ Pate Tamson o’ the Hill. 

8. A small crack; specifically, a network of A ' WUton * poe,1U, **• ** 

cracks characterising the surface-glaze of some Affable ; agreeable in conversation, 
kinds of porcelain and fine pottery, it penetrates OracovUn (kra-k6'vi-gn). a. and n. K Cracow 
the glaze, and is produced artificially by causing the glaze + -tan, after F. Craoovlen.] L a. Of Or be- 
to shrink more than the body of the ware : as. a fine .longing to the city of Cracow, capital of Poland 
crackle showing purple lines ; a coarse crackle with black f « ftT1 w.™ ;Vi th« TimvinAA nf 

lines, eta Some of the most delicate crackles are said to ior severalcentunes, now in the province Of 

Galicia.- Graoovlan catechism. See catechism, 2. 

II. n. A person belonging to Cracow. 
Oracovienne (kra-kd-vi-en'). n . [F., fern, of 
Cracovien , Cracovian.] 1. A Polish dance of 

K ful and fanciful character, somewhat like 
iazurka.— 8. Music written for or in imi- 
tation of the movement of such a dance, in du- 
ple rhythm with frequent syncopations, 
cracowt (krak'o). n. [ME. craoowes, crakowis; 
so called from Cracow in Poland ; G. Krakau. 

Pol. Krdkov.] A long-toed boot 
or shoe introduced into Eng- 
land in the reign of Richard 
II., and named from the city 
of Cracow. Also called, from the 
name Poland, pollynt. For the same 
form need In armor, see pottynt and 
eollereL 

Oraefttens (krak'ti-kua), n. 
[NL., < Gr. MpatcTtsSc, noisy, < 
tpfyitv, croak, scream, shriek. 
Cf. crakeP and. Grace.] A genus 
of shrikes peculiar to the Aus- 
tralian and Papuan islands, 
having as Its type C. robuetus or 
C. personatus. See Barite and 
Vanga. ViefQot, 1816. 


Hence-- 8. The place where 
thing is nurtured in the earlier i _ 
tence: as, Asia, the cradle of the human race; 
the cradle of liberty, etc.— 3. A standing bed- 
stead for wounded seamen. — 4. A name of vari- 
ous mechanical contrivances, (a) That part of the 

is put (6) Inn trg. ‘, 


Injured part, in < 

ehip-buiiding, a ti ^ 

for launching. It supports the ship, 
timbers or passage called the wage. 
under the bottom of a ship to sumi 


stock of aorossbow where the missile 

(1) A case In which a broken leg is lafil after 'being set 

(2) A semicircular ease of thin wood, or strips of wood, 
used for preventing the contact of the bedclothes with the 

- . ■ a oueg Qf wounds, fractures, etc. (c) In 

frame placed under the bottom of a ship 

t | le and slides down the 

A frame placed 
jori her while being 
hauled up on a marine railway, (e) In engraving , a stem 
tool shaped like a currycomb, with sharp teeth, used in 
laying mezzotint grounds. Also called rocker. (/) In 
agri., a frame of wood with a row of long curved teeth 
projecting above and parallel to a broad scythe-blade, 
for cutting oats and other cereals and laying them in a 
straight swath as they are out. 

A brush lithe [scythe] and grass slthe. with rifle to stand, 
~ irlle, with rubstone and sand. 


Ttueer, Hnsbandrto, p. 87. 


of ribs latticed with spars, used 
building culverts and other arches. (A) A large wooden 
frame in which a canal-boat or barge may be floated In 
order to be raised or lowered by pulleys, without the aid 
of the usual locks, (i) In mining: (1) In gold-mining, a 
machine for separating gold from auriferous gravel or 


flre< 


erackle-chiHA (krak'l-chl'njl), n. Same as 
crackle-porcelain. 

crackled (krak'ld), a. [< crackle + -ed?.] 
Covered with a network of small cracks: ae, 
crackled porcelain or glass. 

The soft creamy-looking crackled glaze adds an addi- 
tional charm. JBnoyc. Brit., XIII. 69a 

Crackled ware, porcelain or faience decorated with 
crackle. 

crackle-glass (krak'l-gUus), n. An ornamented 
glass made by plunging a mass attached to the 
end of a blowpipe, while at a glowing red heat, 
into hot water, and then opening and blowing 
it out. Its surface is filled with minute cracks, so that It 
resembles a mass of thawing Ice, and is beautifully pellu- 
cid. Also called iee-glaee. 

crackle-porcelain (krak'l-pdrs'lfin), n. A va- 
riety of ceramic ware in which the enamel is 
covered with fine cracks ; crackled ware. See 
crackle, n., 2. in Chinese ware the crackled effect is 
restricted to certain portions at the glaze, leaving the 
remaining portions plain, thus producing ornamental ef- 
fect*. Also called crackle-china, oraekU-ware, and eracUin. 

craddess (krak'les), a. [< erode + -teas.] 
Without crack, seam, or opening. 

Behind was a solid blackness— a orackleee bank cf it 
S. L. Clemens, Life on MUrissippi, p. 57L 

crackle-ware (krak'l-wSr), «t. Sameaacracfcfo- 
porcelain. 

eracklin (krak'lin), ». [For cr adding.] Same 
as crackle-porcelain. 

crackling (kr&k'ling), n. [Verbal n. of cradde, 
c. Cf. D. hrakeUng =* MLG. krackelinge, a cake, 
cracknel: see cracknel.] 1. The making or 
emitting of small, abrupt, frequently repeated 
cracks or reports. 

The oraMing of thorns under a pot BccL vii. a 

The blase of papers, the melting of seals, and crackling 
of parchments, made a very odd scene. 

Vision of Justice. 




MtehyCtril * . 


It resembles in form a child’s cradle, and, Ilka it 

has rockers; hence also oalled a rocker, and sometimes a 
oradle-roekor. This apparatus for washing gold is next in 
simplicity to the pan. It waa extensively used to Cali- 
fornia and Australia in the early days of gold-washing, tout 
except Chinese miners, it has now entirely 
d ia a ppesreAtts place 

"i fram ewo rk or bracketing 
1 ocfltoos and ambaa to* 

•^isss 



F. - eraUque , E. - erotic, whence 
- crate, E, -crat *a in aristocrat t 
< Kpardv, rule, < ftpqrtg, strong, 
q.* v.] An element in tome word* of Greek 
origin, meaning ‘government,’ ‘rale/aain aria- 
tocraey, democracy, theocracy . etc. : also need 
m an Engliah formative with the nveoeding 
vowel -o-, ae in mobocracy, or wttboia it, ae in 
burmuemey (Froich ImrmmmMs). fftoaoeom- 
panying adjective is to -erode, -erode al, w hence the noun 
d&Wm one who riprsesnCcr favets the gfa* 


fc An old, 
oats-cradte* 



played bydiildrenf mom m 



’ . ^V'C' ' .>■ [4- • • -KMit.-yy 



Ami fa mi *** Mfitom km.. 


m^mrtM^ my. 

to vie# Dm fair sarth to tt» summer sleep 


?5^l5 , KTiP? rto 01 ^ w«^t# luMb foote 

To rope In 1ml space aworideol londe. 

Palladium Husboudrie (B. & T. S.X p. lfip. 

5. A trade, occupation, or employment requir- 
™ff t«e exercise of special skill or dexterity, 
especially of manual skill j a handicraft. 

That no man set yp the crafts ot bakyng from henstorth. 


Has Dim* Us mdtimmter, hat AsMm 


■ ■ Aryaat, Totbe Apetmtaea. 
2. To nurse in infancy. 

Cain, . . • ommM yet in his fathers houshoUL 

f Pilgrimage, p. 84. 

8. To out with a cradle, as grain. 

Yet era we, be the moral told, 

Atoto wtWng-jjro^MoUL 
ElpeaedUke stumers cradled sheet 

He0aofe,The Recorder. 

4. To wash in a miners’ cradle, as auriferous 
gravel 

XL intrant. To lie in of as if in a cradle. 

Wither'd soots, and husks 
Wherein the mam cradled. Shat., Tempest, 12. 

cradle-bar (kr&'dl-bttr), n . In meek, construc- 
tion, a bar forming part of a cradle-shaped mem- 
ber or device. 

cradle-cap (krfi'dl-kap), n. A cap worn by a 
very young child. 

cradle-oloth*# (kri'dl-kldTHi), n.vl. 1. Clothes 
worn by a young child in the cradle. 

O, that it oould be mov'd 
That some night-tripping faity had exchang’d 
In cradle-dotke* our children where they lay ! 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., i 1. 
8. Blankets and other coverings for a child 


“sn- XngU* oodi (S. s. T. 8.), p. m. §6eor W, » n, J *• P oMgwnng or displaying ridtt, 


Inglorious Implements of craft and toll, . . . you would I He was a noble cntftic man ot trees. 

extol* Wordeworth, Reunion, ▼. Wpd if, Ex. xxxviii 28. 

6. The members of a trade, ooUeotiTely; a I toned Mm . frdictais, m 

Th^ _ .. ... . .. .. ^ It (the People's Palace] will SU that lad's mind with 

* • ® heie »* l S2 ,1 i fii; thoughts and make thoae hands deft and era/hf, 
the most abUist persons. EngU»hQUdM(]L E. T. 8.X p. 885. Contemporary Stv., LL 891. 

7. Naut., a vessel; collectively, vessels of any 2, Skilful in devising and executing schemes, 


especially a 
ful; wily; 


schemes; cunning; art- 


ma. especially secret or evil schemes; cunning; art- 

Eight agalnstthe bay, where the Dutch fort stands, there ful; wily; sly. 

a navigable river for small «V** lflg a The crafty enemy, knowing the habits of the garrison 

ft ftaA th« ATfiHLAf vnmptar, Voyages, an. 1688. ilee p goodly after theyhad eaten their dinners and 
9. oee me extract. smoked their pipes, stole upon them at the noontide of a 

The whole outfit of the [whalejboat has two general and sultry summer’s day. Irvins, Knickerbocker, p. SSL 


rather indefinite names, “boat gear” and "craft"*, but 
the word craft applies particularly to the weapons imme- 
diately used in the capture. 

C. M. Seammon, Marine Mammals, p. 296. 
The craft, freemasonry. « 8m 0. Bee occupation. 
craft 1 ! (krirft), v. [< ME. orafton, play tricks, 
also attain (as by skill), < craft, u.j L intrans. 
To play tricks. 

You have crofted fair. 8hak., Cor., iv. a 

XL trams. 1. To use skill upon; manipulate. 

And they bene laden. 1 voders tand, 

With wollen cloth all maner of colours 
By dyers crofted full dtuers, that ben ours. 

Hakluyt'* Voyage*, L 198. 

8. Specifically, to build. 

Let craft * it [a cistern] up pleasaunt as It may suffice 
Unto thl self, as best is broode and longe. 

Palladia*, Husbondrie (a. X. T. S.X p. 18. 

craft 3 (krhft), n. A Scotch form of croft . 
craft-gulldt (krkft'gild), ». A guild formed by 
the members of a craft ; a trade-union. 

The principal object of the Craft-Gild* was to secure 
their members in the Independent, unimpaired, and regu- 
lar earning of their daily bread by means of their craft. 

Bngltih OUd* (A E. T. S.X Int., p. exxv. 

craftily (krAf'ti-li), adv. [< ME. craftily, craft - 
Hi, -tik, 4iche, etc. (also craftly, < AS. craftUce), 
= OS. kraftigtiko = MHG Jriftediche; as crafty 
+ -Jy3.] If. Skilfully. 

Cranes and cnrlues craftyly rested. 


while lying in the cradle, 
uradile-lioln (kr&'dl-h61), n. 1. A rut or slight 
depression in a road; specifically, such a de- 
pression formed in snow which covers a road. 
—8. A spot in a road from which the frost is 
melting. [U. S. in both senses.] 
eradlo-roeser (krft'dl-rok'dr), ft. See cradle, 

CT^a-0^tll6(krft / dl-8iVH),ft. Abroad scythe 
used in a cradle for cutting grain, 
cradle-vault (kri'dl-vfilt), ft. Same as barrel- 
vault. 

cradle-walkt (krft'dl-wftk), n. A walk or an 
avenue arched over with trees. 

The garden is just as Sir John Germain brought it from 
Holland ; pyramidal yews, treillagea, and square cradle- 
walk* with windows cupped in them. 

Walpole, Letters (1768), II. 461. 

Cradling (krfi'dling), n. [Verbal n. of cradle, t?.] 
1. The act of rocking in a cradle ; hence, nur- 
ture in infancy ; the period of infancy. 

From his cradling 
Begin his service's first reckoning. 

Otia Sacra (IBM), p. 88. 

8. In carp . : (a) Timber framing for sustain- 
ing the laths and plaster of a vaulted ceiling. (b) 


f their pipes, stole upon them at the noontide of a 
rammer’s day. Irving , Knickerbocker, p. SSL 


8. Characterized by or springing from craft or 
deceit: as, crafty wiles. -ayn. a. Artful, sty , etc. 
(see cunningi), insidious, designing, deceitful, plotting, 
scheming. 

crag 1 (krag),a. [«Sc. crag, craig ; < ME. crag, 
< W. craig m Gael, oreag, a rock, drug. mix. 
craig, a rock (of. earrach, rooky) ; of. W. carsg, 
a stone, = Gael, carraig , a rock, cliff, m Bret. 
karrek, a rock in the sea : from the noun repr. 
by Gael, carr , a rocky shelf, = W. cacr, a walk 
fort. From the same ult. source are chert and 
cairn.] 1. A steep, rugged rook; a rough, 
broken rook, or projecting part of a rook. 

That witty werwolf went ay bi-side, 

A kouchid him vnder a kraage to kepe this tvo beris. 


A kouchid him vnder a kraage to kepe this tvo beris. 

William qfpaleme (K K T. 8.), 1 1140, 
Here had fallen a gnat part of a tower. 

Whole, like a crag that tumbles from the cliff. 

Tennyton, Geraint. 
A heap of base and splintery crag* 

Tumbled about by lightning and frost 

Lowell, Appledore. 

8. In geol., certain strata of Pliocene age occur- 
ring in the southeastern counties of Euglasd. 
They consist of sandy and shelly deposits similar m char- 
acter to those now forming in the north Sea, and contain 
numerous fossils. Then an three divisions of the crag, 
the white, red or Suffolk, and Norwich, the latter contain- 


The framework fo which the entablature a 
wooden shop-front is attached.— 8. In cooper- 
age, the catting of a cask ip two lengthwise, so 
as to enable it to pass through a narrow place, 
thepieces being afterward united. 
craft 1 (krfcft), n. [< ME. craft, craft, orqft pow- 
er, skill, cunning, guile (sense of ‘vessel’ not 
found), < AS. craft, power, skill, etc., rarely a 


To-morow I muste to Kyrkesley, 

Craftily to be leten blode. 

LyteU Qetti of Robyn Rode (Child's Ballads, V. 128). 

8. With cunning; artfully; cunningly ; wilily. 

Either you are ignorant, 


peculiar arrangement is believed to have been, in most 


craftiness 


Lth cunning ; artfully ; cunningly ; wilily. owe. «t taut wwd by moving toe. 

Either you .re Ignomnt, cr*« 2 (W)> »• l&- ■ atoo craig, nec^titroat (> 

Or seem so, craftily ; and that’s not good. Ir. craig, throat, gullet); appar.< MD, krage, 

Shot., M. for M., iL 4. neck, throat, D. kraag, neck, collar, » MLG 
1688 (krtf'ti-neg), n. [< crafty + -new.] krage, neck, throat (> IceL kragi krage 


found), < AS. craft, power, skill, etc., rarely a 
vessel, m 0S. .I rqft m OFrles. krpft os D. kraeht 
m OHG. ckrcft, MHG. G. Jorttft » Ioel. kraptr, 
kraftr m Sw. Did. I raft, power, misdit, great 
force, skill ; root unknown.] If. Strength ; 
power; nd^it. 

fibs . . • made his foomen al his [Samson’s] craft espien. 

Chaucer, Monk's Tale, L 78. 

He that oonquerid the Orosse be oretfti* ot annes, 

That Crista was on wadfiede. that kyng as of havane. 

JferCe Arthur* (K. E. T. 8.X L S86. 

And many other thinges that don, be craft ot hire Kn- 
ohauntemenles. MandevOle, Travels, p. 888. 

8. Abittty; dexterity; skill; especially, skill in 


Be Uketh the wl»e In their own ert^nut. Job v. 18. ear * U * t l 

Not wtlUng In cn/timtt, nor hmidUng the word ot God n ®°^» ttethtoat , smg. 

deceitfully. S Cor. iv. 2. They looken blgge as Bulls that bene beta 

hmd ttteiMd herlncompwnble renown. _ . _ npen*r, Hbep. uu., Beptember. 

STAtMt , Solenoe ol PoUttc, p. 88. The der U pnt ther ope .bonthe r yog, 

cnftleM (krfcft'lea), a. [< craft 1 + -lew.] „ _ o»d JtowU*, ChmugeUng, t S. 

Free from cmftor cunning. [Ewe.] rS%*^nf nnurm. nr hrnt.n 

hd^^-SC^r^ ^oS^roufi^j nipd: abounding with ahup 
Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, f 6. prominences and inequalities, 
eraftfiaan (krhfts ' man), n.; pi. craftsmen j Thme wayos are too xtragh. cro^ and thornle for a 
(-men). [<Wa,pSS. efinfa + ^0 

A member of a craft; an artificer; a mechan- Mnt# de#0WM H 

io ; one skilled in a manual occupation. The higher but to mount J.Baaii*. 

cnlteftfillihip (tarfifts'mfin-flhip), n. [< crafts- craggodnew (fcrag'ed-nw), n. The rtate of 
man + -skip.] The skill or vocation of a crafts- abounding with crags, or broken, pointed rooks, 
man: the state of being a craftsman; mechani- The craggodm m or steepness of that mountain maketh 

cal workmanship. many parts of it in a manner i n s ooess ibla. 


imMng plans and carrying them into exeeu- 
tkm; dexterity in managing affhin; adroit- 
ness; practical cunning. 

Bossy is bis (the posit] skfll or craft of maktg^^^ 

The crq/t 

Of a ibVBird Oonnssltor, eager to protect 
The Chnroh. Wordeworth, BooJ.m, Sonnets, it 16. 

.8. Specifically, Ounnin^ art, skill, or dexterity 
ap pli ed to bad purposes; artifice; guile; sub- 

The tradesman, the ^sDonimr« oomee out of thedtoand 
er^toTtha streei, and tees the sky and the woods, and to 
^ man again. Mmmxon, Mlsc., p. SL 

M* A devtse ; a means ; an art ; art in general. 

; ^ l 1. 


*7 [Bwe.1 *• craw. {Ft ov. Eng.] 

L mt ,n -h is, eraggad (knig'ed), a. Fufi of omgg, or broken 

roo£; rough; nigged; abounding with Bhwrp 


equalities. 


imth* prodaSion'ofpl^.l ••’^SofiupSnt.S .I jum! gggglmw (krag'i-neg), a. The state or char- 
as delicate as the most subtle watercolours, and more accer of being craggy. 

perm*a.nt ^ Prr “*S*<», Leotarw on Art, I J& .*" d ggfc " W «-» down 

Ihay.mr.ly wen . inort vivid writ toaehtog «mbod|. ‘ EorrelneTrmven. p. lit. 

m * nt 01 ** About B«i Nevb thw. TZtZZ, craqfiZ wd 

^ . _ desolation. The Century, XXVII. 112 . 


craflsmnstort (k^'miM Wj, a. t< errffs, 
pots, of crafts, + nosier.] One axuled in a 
craft or trade. 

It Is a sigtte that such a maker Mnot copious In his owne 

sxr- * <m 


f (krag'i), a. [< ME. craggy; < crop 1 + 
Full of crags ; abounding with broken 
; rugged with projecting points of rock. 

Mountaineers that from Severn came, 

And front the craggy oUffi of Tetrica. Dryd m. 



craggy 

From the craggy lodge tin* poppy hangs in sleep. 

Tennyson, Lotos-Eaters (Chorie Song). 

cragsman (kragz'man), n. ; pi. cragsmen (-men). 
[< crag 1 + man,'] " One who is dexterous in 
(•limbing 1 crags; specifically, one who climbs 
cliffs overhanging the sea to procure sea-fowls 
or their eggs. Also craiysman . 

A hold cragsman, scaling tin* steepest cliffs. 

Harfter* May., LXIV. 889. 

craifisht, w. An obsolete form of crawfish. 
craig 1 (krug), n. »Same us crag 1 . [Scotch.] 
Meg wjis deaf ns Ailsa Crain. Hit nix, Duncan Gray. 

Craig- (kriig), >>. Same as way". 

The knife that nickel Abel's era in, 

He'll prove you fully, 

It whs n fnulding jiwteleg. 

Born*, ('apt. Grose's Peregrinations. 

craiget (kra'get), a. [Sc., < erniy- 4- -et = E. 
-ed~. j Necked: as. a lang-mm/W heron. 
Craig-fluke (krag'llok), n. A local mime of the 
pole, Clyptocephalus microcephahis. [Scotch.] 
Craigie (krti/gi), //. [S<\, dim. of craig 2 .] The 

nock ; the throat : same as crag 

If e'er ye want, or meet wi' scant. 

May I ne'er went my craiyie. 

Hums, Jolly beggars. 

craigsman (kragz'nmiG, it. Same as cr ays mas. 
craik (krak), n. ami r. Scotch spelling of crake?. 
crail (krai), n. Same as end. 

CT ail-cap on (kral'kii poll ), n. A haddock dried 
without being split. [Scotch.] 
craisey (knVzi), u. [ft. dial.: origin obscure. 
According to one conjecture it is a corruption 
of Christ's eye, a medieval mime of the marigold 
and transferred to some h Unntnculacea\] A lo- 
cal name in England for the buttercup. 
crake 1 t f r. /. [An Obsolete or archaic form of 
crack, q, v.] Same as crack. 

All the ilay long is he facing and crakiny 
Of his greut actcs ill lighting and fray making. 

Vdnlf, Roister Bolster, i. l. 

Then is she mortall borne, how so ye crake. 

Sjirnxrr, F. if., VII. vii. &<>. 

crake 1 !, w. [An obsolete or archaic form of 
crack, n. See crake?.] A boast.. 

Lfttsinges, bsickbytinges, and vain glorious crake*. 

Spenser, V. if., JI. xl. VK 

crake 2 (krak), w. [In Sc. spelling craik ; < ME. 
crake , a crow, < Iccl. krdka = Sw. krfika = Dan. 
krayc, a crow; imitative, like the associated 
verb croak , q. v. (see crake 1 = crack). The 
crakes (rails) are so called, independently, from 
their peculiar note; c£. NL. ( rex, < Gr. api^, a 
sort, of land-rail, named from its cry; of. ('rax, 
CracUUv.] 1. A crow; a raven. Compar eniyht- 
crakc. [Prov. Eng.] 

Fultild e* now the crake* crying 
That laid bifore of al this thing. 

Seven Sage*, ]. 3893. 

2. A general name for the small rails with short 
bills shaped somewhat like thut of the doiqpst-ic 
lien. They arc of the family IlaUiibv , subfamily HnUinn\ 
genera Crrx, Parzana , etc., and are found in most parts of 
the world. Among the best-known aperies are the small 
■potted crake of Europe, Pnrzann yonmni, and the Caro- 
lina crake, sunt, or soree of North America, P. Carolina. 
(See cut under Parzana.) Another Is the laud-rail or corn- 
crake, P rex pratenxix, whose singular rude, “ crek, crek,” 
is heard from fields of rye-grass or corn in the early sum- 
mer. The cry may be so exactly imitated by drawing tlm 
blade of a knife across an indented borer, or the thumb 
over a small-toothed comb, that by these means the bird 
may be decoyed within sight. It is pretty, the upper part 
of the iKidy being mottled with darkish-brown, ashen, and 
warm chestnut tints. It weighs uliotit ('• ounec.s. and is 10 
inches long. These birr Is make their appearance in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland in the mouth of April, and 
takt. their departure for warmer rlimates Indore the ap- 
proach of \% inter. Tln v are occasionally seen on the east- 
ern coast of the Fnited States. 

Mourn, cbirn'riug erniks, at rrlose o’ day, 

’Mang fields o' llow'ring clover gay. 

Burn*, (in ('apt. Matthew Tfenderson. 

crake 2 (krak), r. i. ; pret. and pp. naked, ppr. 
crakiny. [Tit. identical with crake 1 , crack: sec 
crake 2 , «.] To cry like a crake ; utter the harsh 
cry of the corn-crake. 

crakeberry (kmk'ber'i), n. ; pi. ernkeberries 
(-iz). [< crake 2 , a crow, 4* berry 1 : so called 

from its black color.] A spoeies of Empctrum, 
or berry-bearing beath; the cro wherry, E. ni- 
grum. - Portugal crakeberry, tin* Carema aiha. 
Crake-herring (krak ' her 'mg), //. An Irish 
name for the scad. I fay. 
crakelt, v. All obsolete form of crackle. 
crake-needles ( krak 'ne'dlz ), n . N; l ino as crow- 
needles. 

crakert, n. An obsolete form of cracker , 2 (/>). 
crallt, v. i. An obsolete spelling of crawl 1 . 
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cram (kram), v.: pret. and pp. crammed, ppr. 
cramming. [< ME. crammcn, crommcn (also 
crcnmen, < Icol. kremja), < AS. crammian , cram, 
stuff, = Icel. kremja , squeeze, bruise, = Sw, 
krama, squeeze, press, strain, = Dan. kr amine , 
crush, crumple (cf. G. kramnwtt , claw) ; in form 
a secondary verb, < AS. crimnmn (pret. era mm , 
cram), press, bruise: hoc crim, ana cf. cramp 1 , 
crimp. Cf. Icol. krantr, bruised, melted, half- 
thawed, = 8w. Norw. kram, wet, clogged (ap- 
plied to snow), from the same ult. source. Cf. 
clam 1 , to which cram is related as cramp to 
clamp 1 .] I, trans. 1. To press or drive, par- 
ticularly thrust (one thing), into another forci- 
bly; stuff; crowd: as, to cram things into a 
basket or bag. — 2. To till with more than can 
be properly, conveniently, or comfortably con- 
tained ; fill to repletion ; overcrowd : as, to 
cram a room with people. 

Cram our care with wool. Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

This ode is. . . era mmed with effete ami monstrous con- 
ceits. K. (roxxc, From Shakespeare to Pope, p. 122. 

However full, with something more 
We fain the hag would cram. 

Whittier, The Common Question. 

3. To fill with food beyond what, is necessary, 
or to satiety ; stuff. 

Children would . . . be freer from diseases . . . if they 
were not crammed bo much . . . by fond mothers. 

Locke , Education, § 13. 

4. To endeavor to qualify (a pupil or one’s 
self) for an examination, or other special pur- 
pose, in a comparatively short time, by storing 
the memory with information, not so much with 
a view to real learning as to passing tho exam- 
ination; coach. 

I run imagine Home impertinent- inspector, having 
crammed the children, . . . to put . . . iih old people 
out to show our grammatical paces. BlaekivomT* May. 

5. To tell lies to; fill up with false stories. 
[81ang.] 

n. in trans . 1. To eat greedily or to satiety; 
stuff one’s self. 

Swinish gluttony . . . 

Cram*, and blasphemes his feeder. 

Milton , (Annus, 1. 779. 

2. To store the memory hastily with facts, for 
the purpose of passing an examination or for 
some other immediate use; in general, to ac- 
quire knowledge hurriedly by a forced process, 
without assimilating it: us, to cram for a civil- 
service examination; to cram for a lecture. 

Knowledge acquired by cramminy is soon lost. 

II. Sjtcncer, lTiii. of Psychol. , § 109. 

The smresHful exjMwitor of a system of thought 1 h not 
the man who is always cramminy, and who jH*rhapH keeps 
but a few weeks in advance of the particular theme which 
he is expounding. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 137. 

cram (kram), n. [< cram , r.] 1. In weaving, 

a warp having more than two threads in each 
dent or split of the reed. — 2. The act or the 
result of cramming the memory ; information 
acquired hurriedly and not assimilated. 

It is the purpose of education ho to exercise the facul- 
ties of mind that the infinitely various experience of after- 
lib* may be observed and reasoned upon to the best effect. 
What is popularly condemned an cram is often the l»»*st- 
< lc vised ami hcMt-coiidiictcd nyHtem of training towards 
this all inijK»rtant end. Jr von*. Social Reform, p. 100. 

The very same lecture is genuine instruction to one boy 
ami mere cram to another. We*t minuter lire., <*X X V. 2f*3. 

3. A lie. [Slang.]— Cram-paper, a paper on which 
are written all the questions likely to be asked at an ex- 
animation. 

cramasiet, n. Same as cramomc. 

crambambuli (kram-bam'bu-li), n. Burnt nun 
and sugar. 

crambe (kram'be), n. [L.,< Gr. Kyd/ijiy, cabbage, 
cole, kale.] If. Cabbage. 

1 marvel that you, so fine a feeder, will fall to your 
cramlte. Calf hill, p. 120. 

2. [cap.] [NL.] A genus of cruciferous plants, 
of which there are several species in Europe 
mid western Asia. The uea-oabbago or sea-kale, C. 
maritima , is a perennial herb with white honey-scented 
flowers, growiug on the sea-coast. It has been in use 
as n pot-herb from early times, ami since the middle of the 
eighteenth century has come lute common cultivation in 
England. The young shoots and blanched leaves are 
rooked ami served like uspuragu*, and are esteemed a 
choice delicacy. 

3f. Same as crambo. 

Or&mbessa (kram-bes'ft), n. [NL. ; as Cram- 
bus 4- fom. term, -cssa.] The typical genus of 
the family Crambessidw. Haeckel, 1869. 
OrambessicUe (kram-bes'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 

( rambessa + -idai.] Afairulyof Itiscomednsw, 
without central mouth and tentacles, with a 
single central subgenital portions, and with 
dorsal and ventral suctorial cusps and eight 
mouth-arms. 
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Or&mbidflB (kr&m'bi-d«), n. pi. [NL., < Crambut 
4- -kto.] A family of pyralid microlepidopter- 
ous insects, taking name from the genus Cram- 
bus ; the grass-moths. The technical characters are : 

palpi similar in both 
C II ~) 8exe8 > ,on 8. stretched 

f ° rW pi^ hodsoutoU ^ ; 

j wings 

with an^open middfo 

' honiogeneons faniily of 

Crambns vutgivagtllus, slightly small inotllM which fly 
enlarged. among grass and are 

usually found in open 
fields. The numerous species am widely distributed over 
the globe ; the larva? feed on various cultivated cereals, os 
well as ollmr gmsstts, often doing much damage. Also 
Cramhidi, Cramhimv , and Cvambitex. 

Orambinae (kram-bi'nc), n. pi. [NL., < Cram- 
bus 4- A subfamily of moths, of the fam- 

ily Crantbida r. 

crambo (kram' bo), n. [Origin obscure; said to 
be inndt' from L. crainhc (< Gr. Kfui fifty), cabbage, 
in the proverbial expression crambe rvpetita , 
‘cabbage warmed over,' for anything repeated: 
see crambe . Otherwise explained as perhaps 
an abbr. of carambole (q. v.), a term in billiards. 
Tho technical names of old games are often 
transferred with altered sense to new ones.] 

1. A game in which one person or side has to 
find a rime to a word which is given by an- 
other, or to form a couplet by matching with 
a lino another line already given, tho new lino 
being composed of words not used in the other. 

(let the Maids to Crambo in an Evening, and learn the 
knack 4>f Khiming. Conyrerr, Love for Love, i. 1. 

A little superior to these are those who can play at 
cramlxf, or cap verses. Steele , Spectator, .No. f»04. 

2. A word which rimes with another. 

And every cramb «> he could get. SuSft, To Stella. 

Dumb crambo, ft game in which tho players art* divided 
into two sides, one of which must guess u word chosen hv 
the ot her from a second word which is told them, and widen 
rime* with the. Unit* In guessing, it is not allowable to 
speak the words, hut the guessing party have to art in 
pantomime olio wort l after another until they And tho 
right, one. 

crambo (kram 'bo), V. i. [< crambo, n.] To rime 
as in the gamo of crambo. [Hare.] 

Change my name of Miles 
To Guiles, Wiles, . . . or the foulest name 
You eo.ii devise to cramtm with for ule. 

II. Jon*on, Tale of a Tub, iv. 1. 

crambo-clink (kram'bo-klingk), n. Rime ; rim- 
ing. [Scotch.] 

A' ye wlm live by sowps o’ drink, 

A’ ye wlia live by crambo-clink, . . . 

Come mourn wi' me. 

1 hern*, On a Scotch Bard. 
That old metre of Provence, . . . wived by tho Scottish 
poets out of the old mystery-plays to liceomc the craml/o- 
clink of itamsny and his circle, of FergUKson and of Burns. 

Contcwfmrary /few., X MX. 003. 

crambo-jingle (kram'bo-jiiig'gl), n. Same as 
crambo-dim. 

Amaist as soon as 1 could spell, 

I to the crambo-jinyle fell. 

Burns, 1st Epistle to tapralk. 

Orambus (kram 'bus), n. [NL. (Fabricius, 
1 798), < Gr. KfidufloQ , dry, parched, shriveled.] A 
gcuus of pyralid moths, giving name to a fam- 
ily Crantbida ? or a subfamily (’ rambinat , having 
the wings in repose rolled around the body in 
tubular form. They arc known us veneers or yrasx- 
moths, from their living in tho grass. 'Tho species are 
numerous. Tho vngalioiid, C. rnlyivayellus, of North 
America, is u characteristic example. See cut under 
Cramhidat. 

crame (kram), n. [Sc. , also written kramc, crarnc , 
crainiy cream, a booth or stall, wares, = Icel. 
kram, toys (wares), = 8w. Dan. kram , wares 
(in comp, kram-bod, a shop, booth), < D. brawn, 
a booth or stall, wares. = MUG. kram (also 
kramc), G. kram, a booth, wares, prop, the cov- 
ering of a booth, awning.] 1. A merchant’s 
booth ; a shop or tent where goods are sold ; a 
stall. 

Booths (or as they are bore called, craimx ) containing 
hardware and halierdashcry goods are erected in great 
numbers at tho faro ffair|. 

P. Lexmiden, Roxb. Statist. Acc., x. 207. 

*2. A parcel of goods for sale ; a peddler’s pack. 

Am? pedder is called un marchancL or creamer, qhua 
hearts ane pack or creaxne vjion his back. Skene , Verb. Hlg. 

3. A warehouse. Imp. Diet. 

crammer (kram'6r), n. 1. One who prepares 
himself or others, as for au examination, by 
cramming. 






